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INTRODUCTION. 


By Folk-etymology is meant the influence exercised upon words, both as to 
their form and meaning, by the popular use and misuse of them. In a special 
sense, it is intended to denote the corruption which words undergo, owing 
either to false ideas about their derivation, or to a mistaken analogy with 
other words to which they are supposed to be related. Some introductory 
•remarks on the predisposing causes of this verbal pathology and its sympto- 
matic features may conveniently find place here. 

In every department of knowledge a fertile source of error may be found 
in the reluctance generally felt to acknowledge ones ignorance. Few men 
have the courage to say “ I don’t know.” If a subject comes up on which we 
have no real information, we make shift with our imagination to eke out what 
is wanting in our knowledge, and with unconscious insincerity let “ may be " 
serve in the place of “ is.” Another infirmity of mind which helps to foster 
and perpetuate the growth of errors is the instinctive dislike which most men 
feel for everything untried and unfamiliar. If, according to the accepted 
maxim, u the unknown ever passes for magnifical,” it is no less true that in the 
majority of instances the unknown arouses active feelings of suspicion and 
resentment. There is an Arabic proverb, says Lord Strangford, An-ndsiidddun 
mil jdfia/u, of which the French C'est la mesint ell igence qui faith guerre is a feeble 
shadow, and which we may freely translate “ When men see a strange object 
which they know nothing of they go and hate it” {Letters and Papers , p, 86). 
The uneducated shrink from novelties. A thing is new, a>. not like any- 
thing in their past or present experience, then it is “ unlikely,” unsafe, 
untrue. 

Thus, significantly enough, in Spain, a country which has more yet to learn 
than most in Europe, mcedad , novelty, is in common parlance synonymous 
with danger. Reformers in all ages have had unhappy experiences of this 
popular feeling. To leave the common track is to be delirious (de /«Vd), if < 
not something worse. Fust, the innovating printer, is in genera! belief no 
better than Faust, who juggles with the fiend. How the attitude of the 
popular mind towards ihe vast field of human knowledge will be influenced 
by this prejudice may easily be imagined. When it is a foregone conclusion 
that the only thing that will be, or can be, is the thing that hath been, every 
phenomenon which refuses to adapt itself to that self-evident axiom will be 
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doubted or ignored ; and, if it persists in obtruding itself as an obstinate fact* 
it must be manipulated somehow till it fits in with the old formula. This 
unreasoning conservatism of the populace, which has handed down many an 
ancient superstition and delusion in the region of Folk-lore, has had a marked 
effect in the province of language also. Multitudes of words owe their present 
form, or present meaning, to the influence exercised upon them by popuW 
misconception. The Queens English is for the Queen's subjects ; and if 
they treat it like the Queen's currency — thumb it into illegible smoothness, or 
crooken it for luck, or mutilate it now and then if suspected as a counterfeit, 
or n$il it fast as an impostor whose career must be stopped — who can say them 
nay ? 44 They will not use a foreign or strange word until, like a coin, it has been, 
to use the technical term, surfiappe with an image and superscription which 
they understand. If a foreign word be introduced, they will neither not use 
it at all, or not until they have twisted it into some shape which shall explain 
itself to them'’ (Farrar, Chapteis on Language , p. 138). For if there is one 
thing the common folk cannot away with, it is an unknown word, which, 
seeming to mean something, to them means nothing. A strange vocable 
which awakes no echo in their understanding simply irritates. It is like 
dumb note in a piano, which arouses expectation by being struck, but fields 
no answering sound. Every one has heard how O'Connell vanquished a 
scolding fishwife to tears and silence with the unintelligible jargon supplied 
by Euclid. Ignotum pro horrifico 1 

“ If there's any foreign language [read to them]] which can't be explained. 
I’ve seen the costers aimo\ed at it — quite annoyed," says one intimate with 
their habits in Mayhew'b London Labou? and the London Pain' (vol. i. p. 27)* 
He read to them a portion of a newspaper article in which occurred the words 
noblesse and qm nest point noble nest nen. “ I can't tumble to that barrikin ” 
[understand that gibberish], said a \oung fellow, “it's a jaw-breaker." 
44 Noblesse ! ” said another, “ Blessed if I know what he's up to," and her© 
there was a regular laugh. 

The feeling of the common people towards foreigners who use such words 
is one of undisguised contempt. It seems supremely ridiculous to the bucolic 
Englishman that a wretched French y should use such a senseless lingo. 
Why say oh when it is so much more obvious to say 44 water" in plain 
English ? How perverse to use ice for “ yes," and then noo for 44 we” ! If 
any word from his vocabulary be adopted, it must, as contraband goods, pay 
heavy toll ere it pass the frontier. It must put on an honest English look 
before it receives letters of denization — Quelques choses must pass as kick* 
sJmws, and haut gout as hogo. To. the unlettered hind still, as to the Greeks 
of old, every foreigner is a mere 44 bar-bar-ian," an inarticulate jabberer. 

Nay, even a foreign garb awakens our insular prejudices. Should an 
Oriental stranger pace down the street of any of our country villages in all 
his native grace and long-robed dignity, he would, to a certainty, be pro- 
nounced a 44 guy," and might congratulate himself if he escaped with being 
ridiculed and not hooted and pelted by a crowd of grinning clod-pates. If 
he would but condescend to change his barbaric turban for the chimney-pot 
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of civilization, and his flowing robe for a pair of strait trousers, and, perhaps 
beflour bis bronzed countenance, so as to “ look like a Christian, 0 he might then 
go his way unmolested, and probably unobserved. It is much the same with the 
language he imports. The words of his vocabulary must be Anglicized, or 
we will have none of them. They will be regarded with suspicion till they 
put on an honest English dress and begin to sound familiar. The unmeaning 
bikukti (a water-carrier) must become beastie ; eipahi must turn into sepoy or 
(as in America) into seapoy ; Sirdju-d-daula must masquerade as Sir Boyer 
Dowler. 

Thus Barker sawb aya , cover the Jew, is the popular transmutation in the 
Anglo-Indian lingo of the Hindustani bahir ka sahib aya khabir dijo , i. e. u a 
stranger has come, please give the news” (Duncan Forbes). 

The Margrave of Baden Dourlach was called by the people the Prince of 
Bad-door-lock (Horace Walpole, Letters , vol. ii. p. 208). 

Longhelly was the popular form at Durban of the name of the S. Africau 
chief Langahalele (Froude, Slant Studies on Great Subjects, .3rd Series, p. 354). 

Belle rophon, the ship that carried the first Napoleon into exile, became the 
J'inUyruffian, and another vessel, the Hirondelle, w r as known as the Iron Devil. 
The Franctireurs became the Fumcten ors (Andresen, Volksetymoloyie, p. 26). 

In a similar way the lower classes in Hungary often deface foreign names 
when they are contrary to euphony, and try to transform them into compounds 
that shall have a meaning as Hungarian words ; Lord Palmerston, for in- 
stance, was called Pdl Mestei (Master Paul), Prince Schwarzenberg, the 
Governor of Transylvania, was known as Sarczenlber (The tribute man), and 
Prince Reu*>s Koatritz as Rizskdsa (Rice pudding). — Pulszky, in Philoloy. 
Trans. 1858, p. "23. 

The Romans contrived to make the one word serve fora guest, a stranger, 
and an enemy — pretty good evidence that those ideas w T ere intimately asso- 
ciated in their minds. In English, too, “ guest,” “ host,” and w hostility ” 
have the same u»deil}ing identity : and to our verbal guests, at all events, it 
must be admitted we as hosts are often hostile. We give them a Procrustean 
reception by enforcing conformity to our own manner of speaking, and our 
treatment of alien words, or even native words wdiich happen to look like 
strangers, is intolerant and arbitrary. Iri popular and colloquial speech these 
mutilations and abbreviations abound. If a word appears to be of undue 
length it must submit to decapitation. Hence bus, 'van, 'plot, 'wig, ' drawing - 
room, he. If the head is * spared, the tail must go. Hence cab', cif, gin, 
mob*, phiz, tar (=z sailor), wag, slang cop (= capture), spec, <fcc. 

Sometimes a word is simply cut in two and each half, worm-like, has hence- 
forth a life of its own. An old game at cards w>as called lantmlu in French ; 
this became hnterloo in English (lang-trilloo, in Shad well’s A True Widow, 
1070 ), The latter part of the word yielded loo, the former lanter $ and lant, 
the names still given to the game in Cumberland and Lincolnshire. u At lanter 
the caird lakers sat i' the loft” (Dickinson, Cumberland Glossary, E. D. S.). 
So Alexander yields the two Scottish names Alec or Aleck and Saunders. 
Sometimes, again, nothing but the heart or dismembered trunk is left in a 
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middle accented syllable, as in the slang 'tec, a detective, and sometimes the 
word, if not quartered, is clean M drawn” or eviscerated, as in dm*, proxy, sexton^ 
prov. Eng. skeg (for w suck-egg”), the cuckoo. 

But of all the tricks that the mischievous genius of popular speech loves to 
play upon words, none is more curious than the transformation it makes them 
undergo in order that they may resemble other words in which some family 
relation or connexion is imagined. This is Folk-etymology proper. If the 
word does not confess its true meaning at once, we put it on the rack till it 
at least says something. “ The violent dislike which we instinctively feel to 
the use of a word entirely new to us, and of which we do not understand the 
source, is a matter of daily experience ; and the tendency to give a meaning 
to adopted words by so changing them as to remove their seemingly arbitrary 
character has exercised a permanent and appreciable influence on every lan- 
guage” (Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 56). 

In the world of animated nature the curious faculty with which many 
creatures are endowed of assimilating themselves to their surroundings in 
colour and even shape is one of the most interesting phenomena that engages 
the naturalist. It is one chief means such animals have of securing them®* 
selves against their natural enemies, or of eluding the notice of their prey. 
Thus the boldly-striped skin of the tiger enables it to crouch unobserved 
amongst the stalks and grass of the jungle ; the tawny lion exactly counter- 
feits the colour of the sandy plain over which he roams ; the russet feathers of 
the woodcock render him scarcely distinguishable from the withered leaves 
amidst which lie lurks. Fislies will imitate to a nicety the exact colour of 
the bottom over which they swim, changing, it is said, as it is changed ; 
while the so-called “ leaf insects” of Cevlon simulate the very form and 
veining of the foliage amongst which they live. It is due to this protective 
mimicry that the white Arctic foxes are often enabled to escape the pursuit of 
their natural enemies amongst perpetual snows. In the domain of philology, 
something very analogous to this may be observed. A word conspicuous by 
some peculiarity of foreign shape or sound only gains immunity by accommo- 
dating itself to its new habitat. It must lose its distinctive colour, and 
contrive to look like an English word in England, like a French word in 
France, if it is to run free. This pretence of being native when indeed 
foreign is made by many words in every language. Thus bangle, jungle, toddy, 
which look familiar enough, are accommodations of Hindustani words ; 
awning, curry , jackal \ caiavan, are Anglicized •Persian words; caddy is 
Malayan; jerked - beef is Peruvian. So Fr. redingote is only a travesty of 
Eng* riding-coat, as old Fr. goudale , goud-f allot, are of Eng. good ale, good 
fellow. Many French words are Scotticized out of all resemblance ; him - 
■shaw, Burdyhoum, gardeloo, hilly vie, jigot, proockie , are not at once recognizable 
as blanche mu, Bordeaux, gare de I’eau, qui til vive, gigot, approchez (Jamieson). 

An immense number of English and Latin words are imbedded in Welsh, 
but so Cambrianized that they pass for excellent Welsh ; cwppwrdd, Uewpart, 
jfoddgraff, pwrcas, dowgart, are disguised forms of cupboard, leopard, photo- 
graph, purchase, safeguard ; and cysyUtu , *wllt, ystwyll ( zz Epiphany), of Lai 
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consolidate, solidus , steUa (the wise mens star). See Rhys, Lectures on Welsh 
Phildogy, p. 74. Similarly Gaelic abounds in borrowed words, which, like 
Helen children, are disfigured that they may not be reclaimed. Thus Arm- 
strong’s Dictionary gives prionnsa , priomhlaid , probhaid , prionntair, which 
merely stand for prince, prelate, profit, printer ; Campbell cites daoimean for 
diamond, and probhaisd (lord mayor) for provost. Similarly in Gaelic, Lat. 
oblatum takes the form of abklan , sceculum of saoghal, apostolus of abstd . , epis- 
copus of easbuig ; discipulus becomes deisciopuil ; sacerdos , sagait ; baptizare , 
baist ; comecrare , coisrig ; confortare , comhfcmtaich (vid. Black ie, Language 
and Literature of the Highlands , p. 31), Adbhannsa , moision y coitseachan, 
deasput, phairti , represent Eng. advance, motion, coaches, dispute, party 
(Campbell, Tales of W. Highlands , vol. iv. p. 107). Bhaigair, fudair, reisi- 
meid , are the Eng. words beggar, powder, regiment, in disguise (/</. p. 183). 
So lukurn , karkara , aikeils , are Gothicized forms of the Latin lucema, career , 
acetum ; in Hebrew sanhedrin is a loan-word from Greek sunZdrion , while it 
lends siphonia to the Greek as sumphonia. Who would recognize at a glance 
the Greek prosbde in the Rabbinical Pruzbul , “ the defence,” a legal docu- 
ment (Barclay, The Talmud , p. 81). 

In the same way the Northmen often adopted bastard Greek words into 
their own tongue. Thus, from Hagiosopfna , the famous church of St. Sophia, 
they made their JEgisf ; from the Hippodrome , their Padreimr . So Elizabeth 
became Ellisif IleUespontum was twisted into EUipallta , Apulia became 
/aw/, &fta/<a*-gulf became Atals-Fjord. See Prof. Stephens, Northern 
Runic Monuments, p. 964. 

Even within the limits of our own language the likeness assumed by one 
word to another is so deceptive that dictionary-makers have over and over 
again fallen into the mistake of supposing a radical identity where there was 
only a superficial and formal resemblance between them. Cutlet , for example, 
seems very naturally to denote a little cut oil* a loin of mutton, a “chop,” as 
we also call it ; and cutler seems equally suggestive of one who has to do with 
such cutting instruments as knives and razors. Accordingly Richardson, with* 
easy credulity, groups both these words under the verb to cut , not penetrating 
the English disguise in the one case of Fr. cbtelette , a little rib (from cdte, Lat. 
costa), and in the other of Fr. coutelier or cotelier, Lat. cultellarim , the man of 
knives (Lat. cultellus , a knife). Similarly clipper , a fast sailing vessel, from 
the analogy of cutter , readily falls into a line with clip , to speed along, and has 
often been ranged as a derivative under that word, with which it has really no 
connexion, as will be seen at p. 66. The same lexicographer also confuses 
together press and jness-(gang), stand and standard , a banner, tact and tactics , 
and thinks an earnest is a pledge given of being in earnest about one s bargain 
or agreement — words totally unrelated. 

Again rantism, an old pedantic word for an aspersion or sprinkling of 
water, especially in the rite of baptism, has nothing to do, as Richardson 
imagined, with the verb to rancor, as Johnson puts it, with u the tenets of the 
Wretches called ranters ” being simply the Greek rhantmnbs, a sprinkling, 
adopted bodily (Trench, On Some Deficiencies in our Eng \ Dictionaries , p. 22)* 
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** We but an handfull to their heape, but a tantieme to their baptisme/*—- 
Bp. Andrewes, Of the Sending of the Holy Ghost , Sermons, p. 812 fol. 

Pitfalls like these await word-mongers at every turn, and there are fetfr 
but tumble into them sometimes. I may mention one or two which I was 
nearly caught in while engaged on this work. Meeting the wore! green-sick* 
ness in Suckfing {Fragment a Aurea , 1648, p. 82), and The Spectator (No. 43f), 
the chief symptom of which malady is an unnatural longing for unwholesome 
food, I was for a time tempted to see in this the Scottish verb green or grene, 
to long (e.g. in Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland , p. 206), from A. Sax. 
gyman , to yearn, georn, desirous. However, it really bears its true meaning 
on its face, it being, as Johnson says, “ the disease of maids, so called from 
the paleness which it produces/" from green , used for pale ; and so its scientific 
name is chlorosis , from Greek chldros , green, Welsh glasmt \ from glas, green, 
pale, proving my too ingenious conjecture to be unfounded. Again, on dis- 
covering that the Low Latin name for the common wild cherry is Prussus 
avium, and having read that Prussic acid can be made (and I believe is made) 
from the kernels of cherries and other stone-fruit, I concluded for the moment 
that Prussic acid must be that manufactured from the Piussus. Further inr 
vestigation showed me that it was really the acid derived from Prussian Elm , 
as witness the Danish blaasipe , “blue-acid,” Ger. herb nerhla usa are, u Berlin- 
blue-acid,” — that colour having been discovered by a Pnissian at Berlin. 

A similar blunder, though plausible at first sight, is Tyrwhitt’s theory that 
the old expression hot fot or hot Joot , with all speed (Deflate between Body and 
Soul, in M ape's Poems, p. 389), or fate hote (Gower, Chaucer), is a corruption 
of an old Eng. haul fate, adapted from Fr. haul pied \ as if with uplifted foot, 
on the trot or gallop (see Cant. Tales , note on 1. 4858). The suggestion 
might seem to derive corroboration from Cotgraves idioms : — 

M Sen aller haul le pied , To flie with lift- up legs, or as fast as his legs can 
carry with him/" 

“ Poursuivre ait pied lece , To follow foot-hot or hard at the heels/" 
However, as impetuosity and quick motion are often expressed by heat 
(cf. Hotspu) ; “A business of some heat” Othello , i, 2 ; heats in racing ; and 
Shakespeare speaks of a horse “heating an acre”), this supposition seems un- 
necessary, and is certainly wrong. The worst of it is that learned men have 
had such confidence in the truth of their theories that they have sometimes 
even altered the spelling of words that it may correspond more closely to the 
fancied original. Thus abominable was perverted into abhominable , vomnage 
into vicinage , and many other instances will be found below. 

Dr. J, A. H. Murray, remarking that Abraham Fleming's alteration of 
old Eng. hycoket, a military cap, to ahaeot (Holm shed, p. 066, 1687), was 
doubtless in accordance with some etymological fancy, adds that all the cor- 
ruptions of the English language have been thus caused. “ The pedants of 
the sixteenth century, like the sciolists of the nineteenth, were strong for 
4 etymological spelling"; their constant tinkering at the natural and historical 
forms of English words, to make their spelling remind the eye of some Latin 
or Greek words with which they were thought to be connected, was a corse 
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to true etymology. They exemplify to the full the incisive remark of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte that * the corrupters of language are the literary men who 
%rite it not as it is, but according to their notions of what it ought to be/ w — • 
Athenaeum, Feb* 4, 1882, p. 157. 

Julius Hare had long before given expression to much the same opinion :~ 
U *A large part of the corruptions in our language has arisen, not among 
the vulgar, but among the half-learned and parcel-learned, among those who, 
knowing nothing of the antiquities of their own tongue, but having a taint of 
Latin and Greek, have altered our English words to make them look more 
like their supposed Latin or Greek roots, thereby perpetuating their blunder 
by giving it the semblance of truth. Thus nobody now doubts that island is 
connected with isle and insula, rhyme with whereas if we retained the 

true spelling Hand and rime , it would have been evident that both are words 
of Teutonic* origin, and akin to the German Eiland and Reim . Such corrup- 
tions, as having no root among the people, as being mere grafts stuck in by 
clumsy and ignorant workmen, it is more especially desirable to remove. 
Their being more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other is 
attributable to its mongrel character : the introduction of incongruous analo- 
gies has much confounded, and ultimately blunted that analogical tact, which 
is often found to possess such singular correctness and delicacy in the vei y 
rudest classes of mankind : and the habit of taking so many of our derivatives 
from foreign roots has often led us to look abroad, when we should have found 
what we wanted at home. For while the primary words in our language are 
almost all Saxon, the secondary, as they may be called, are mostly of French, 
the tertiary of Latin origin ; and the attention of book-mongers has been 
chiefly engaged by the latter two classes, as being generally of larger dimen- 
sions, and coming more obtrusively into view, while our Saxon words were 
hardly regarded as a part of our learned tongue, and so were almost entirely 
neglected. On the other hand, a great many corruptions have resulted from 
the converse practice of modifying exotic words under the notion that they 
were native ; and this practice has prevailed more or less in all countries” 
( Philological Museum , i. 654). Thus our unfortunate vocabulary has been 
under two fires. The half-learned and the wholly unlettered have alike con- 
spired to improve words into something different from what they really are. 

“ Ignorance has often suggested false etymologies ; and the corresponding 
orthography has not unfrequently led to false pronunciation, and a serious per- 
version of language/* Thus the old word causey came to be spelt causeway , 
and Mfedode was turned into livelihood, and the pronunciation, as Dr, Guest 
observes, is now generally accommodated to the corrupt spelling ; but he was 
Certainly too sanguine when he w ? rote, thirty-five years ago, “that no one who 
regards purity of style would, under any circumstanees, employ tjerms so 
barbarous** (Philological Proceedings , 1848, vol. iii. p. 2). 

“It is usual/' says Thomas Fuller, “for barbarous tongues to seduce w'ords 
(as 1 may say) from their native purity, eustome corrupting them to signifie 
things contrary to their genuine and grammatical notation M ( Pisgak Sight , 
1650, p. SO), The working of this principle of misconstruction has left its 
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mark on the Authorized version of our Bible. “ In some cases the wrong 
rendering of our translators arose from a false derivation which was generally 
accepted in their age. Thus akiraios (Matt. x. 16, Phil. ii. 15) is rendered 
‘harmless* [as if originally ‘hornless,* from a , not, and her as, a horn], instead 
of ‘simple, pure, sincere’ [lit. ‘unmixed,’ from kerdnnumf] , So also eritheia 
(Bom. ii. 8, Gal. v. 20, &c.) is taken to mean ‘strife, contention,’ from '-its 
supposed connexion with erts , whereas its true derivation is from erithos , 4 a 
hired partisan,’ so that it denotes ‘party-spirit’” (Bp. Lightfoot, On a Fresh 
Revision of the New Testament , p. 137). 

In our nursery tale Folk-etymology has clothed Cinderella’s foot with glass 
in the place of minever. It is now generally believed (e.g. by Mr. Ralston 
and M. Littre) that the substance of la petite panton fle de verre in Charles 
Perrault’s story of CeudriUon (1697) “was originally a kind of fur called 
mir — a word now obsolete in France, except in heraldry, but locally preserved 
in England as the name of the weasel [[see Fairy, p. 116 ] — and that some 
reciter or transcriber to whom the meaning of vatr was unknown substituted 
the more familiar, but less probable, verre, thereby dooming Cinderella to 
wear a glass slipper.” Balsac, so long ago as 1836, affirmed that the pan- 
toufle was sans doute de menu vatr , i.c. of minever ( The Nineteenth Century , 
Nov. 1879). 

Thus it is not alone the form of a word that undergoes a metamorphosis 
from some mistaken assimilation, but its signification gets warped and per- 
verted from a false relationship or analogy being assumed. Many instances 
of this reflex influence will be found’ throughout this volume. An early in- 
stance is exhibited, it is supposed, in the name of the tower of Babel, origi- 
nally Bab-el or Bab-bel, “ the gate of God or Bel,” which by the quaint 
humour of primitive times had been turned to the Hebrew word “ Babel or 
“confusion” (Stanley, Jewish Chut eh , vol. i. p. 7). But Babel or Bab-ilu is 
itself a Semitic translation of the older Turanian name Ca-dnmrra , “gate 
of God” (Sayce, Tram , ofSoc. of Bib. Archaeology, vol. i. p. 298). 

Similarly, with regard to the early belief in a stone-sprung race (gu&ivog 
7 ovog t Pindar), human beings are represented as having been created out of 
stones in the Greek legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha, from a notion that Tuzbg, 
people, was derived from a stone (Von Bohlen, Genesis, ii. 170), just as 
if we were to connect “people” (Welsh pobl), with “pebble” (old Eng. 
pobbie ). 

The fact is, man is an etymologizing animal. He abhors the vacuum of 
an unmeaning word. If it seems lifeless, he reads a new soul into it, and 
often, like an unskilful necromancer, spirits the wrong soul into the wrong 
body. In old writers we meet the most ludicrous and fanciful suggestions 
about the origination of words, quite worthy to range with Swifts ostler for 
oat-stealer, and apothecary from a pot he carries . Alexander Neckam, in the 
twelfth century, delights in “derivations” like “ passer a patiendo “ ardea 
quasi ardua” “ alanda a laude diet” “ truta a trudendo ” u pell, irnnu#, the 
pellican, so called because its skin (pellis) when touched seems to sound 
(mnere) by reason of its roughness” (De Naturis Rerum, I. cap. 73). Other 
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mediaeval etymologies are equally amusing, e.g. Low Lat. colossus, a grave- 
stone, i.e, colms ossa , 44 bones- keeper ” ( Prompt . Parv. s.v. Memorial) ; Lat* 
a spendthrift, from negans possum , se. ad bonum, not a step taking to 
anything good (77. s.v. iV^e) ; 44 sepulchra , id est, semipulckra , halfe faire and 
beautiful” (Weever, Funeral Monuments, p. 9, 1631), 44 extra nitidum, intus 
foe&idum ” (T. Adams, Sermons , ii. 466). Durandus thinks that Low Lat. 
poliantrum , a tomb or mausoleum (for polyandrum , the place of 44 many men ”), 
is from poUutum antrum , a polluted cave ; and cemetery , 44 from cimen which is 
sweet, and stenon which is station, for there the bones of the departed sweetly 
rest” ! (Symbolism of Churches , p. 102, ed. Neale). Philip de Thaun, in his 
Norman-French Livre des Creatures , derives Samadi , Saturday, from semuns , 
seed (1. 251) ; Septembre from Lat. imber, rain ; fur mi, an ant, Lat. formica, 
because “fort est e porte mte ” (1. 502), it is strong (fort is) and carries a 
crumb (mica); perdix, partridge, so named because it loses, pert (perdit), its 
brood. Equally whimsical is his affiliation of veroex, a wether, on ver (vermis), 
a worm (1. 563). In the Malleus Maleficarum, 1520, it is explained that the 
etymology of Lat. femina, a woman, shows why there are so many more female 
sorcerers than male, that word being compounded of f$ (= fides), faith, and 
mhius, less, the woman having less faith (p. 65, see R. R. Madden, Phantas- 
mata, i. 459). Mom, it was believed (apparently on the Tertullian principle 
of its being impossible), was derived a movendo , 44 A mount hath his name of 
mouyng ” (Wycliffe, Unprinted Works, p. 457, E. E. T. S.), just as 44 Stella a 
stando dicitur, — A star, quasi not stir ” (T. Adams, Sermons , i. 455). Indeed 
Thomas Adams is much given to these quaint derivations ; so is Thomas 
Fuller, whose style and vein are very similar. Devil for Do-evil is one of the 
suggestions of the former (ii. 41), while the latter is responsible for compliment 
from completi mentiri (Joseph’s Parti-coloured Coat, 1640) ; malignant, as a 
political nickname, 44 from malus ignis (bad fire) or malum lignum (bad fewell)” 
(Church History, bk. xi. p. 196) ; — the latter already hinted parenthetically by 
Quarles, with allusion to the forbidden tree, 44 totus mundus in maligno (mah- 
ligno) positus est” ( Emblems , I. i.); — crocodile , from the Greek xpouo-hi^og, or 
the Saffron-fearer, 44 proved by the antipathy of the Crocodiles thereunto 
( Worthies of England , i. 336). To Fuller also is due 44 Needle quasi Ne idle , 
the industrious instrument ” (Id. ii. 50), for a parallel to which he might have 
adduced the somewhat similar Lithuanian word nedele, a week, originally the 
Sabbath, from ne, not, and dtelo, labour, and so denoting 44 the day of rest ” 
(Pictet, Origmes Indo-Europeenes, ii. 601 ; compare negotiant, business, from 
nec otium, 44 not leisure ”). As other old guesses which did duty as etymologies, 
may be noted Ascham’s tear, from old Eng. werre (Scot, waur), that thing 
which is worse than any, and losing , a lie, as if losing ; Peacham’s penny , from 
Greek 7 nna, poverty, as if the poor mans coin ( Worth of a Penny, p. 30, 
repr* 1813) ; Latimer’s homily from homely, as if a familiar discourse ; Henry 
Smith’s marriage from merry age, 44 because a play-fellow is come to make 
our ag& merry ” (Sermons, p. 12, 1657) ; mastiff from ?uase-thief; Ren Jonson’s 
constable from cyning and staple, 44 a stay for the king ” (Tale of a Tub, iv. 2) ; 
rogue 44 from the Latine eiro, by putting a G to it” ! (Conversations with Drum - 
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rnond, p. 34, Shaks. Soc.) ; and harlot “ from Arlotte , mother of William ih* 
Conqnerour " {Ibid.), — the last notion being found also in Camden, Remain##, 
p. 159 (1037), and Cartwrights The Ordinary ; Spensers elf, **te w«0* 
quick ** (F. Queene, If. x. 71), as if alf, from ahfe, ahoe, like old Eng, wight, 
which has both these meanings, just as the old feminine name Adive is the 
same as iElfwine, elf-darling (Yonge, Christian Names, ii. 349); his com* 
mentator, E. K., rather extracting Elfes and Goblms from the Gudfes and 
G Mines ( Shep . Calender , June , Glosse on Faeries ), Another fancy of Spenser’s 
is that Germany had its name from certain brothers, Lat. germam , the sons 
of Ebranck, 

“ Those gei mans did subdew all Germany 

Of whom it bight.” Faerie Queene, II. x 22. 

An older writer accounts for the name m a way not less ingenious : — “ Wei 
liyghe all y e londe that lyeth north-warde ouer the see occean of brytayne is 
called germanio For it bryngyth forth so moehe folke Germania comyth 
of gernunare that i> for too borge and brynge forth ” (Pdi/eronicon, P. de 
Treveris, 1527, f 184) As correct as either, probably, is Carlyle’s assertion, 
“ German is by his very name, Guei re-man, or man that wars and gars” 
{French Revolution , Pt. II. bk. lii ch. 2). Erasmus affirms that Sunday 
( Sonntag) is “ called m the commune tongue of the Germanes SoendacJi, not 
of the sonne as certayne men done inter]>rete but of reconcilynge ” {On the 
Commandments, p. 162, 1533), as if like sohn-opfer , expiatory sacrifice, from 
(ver-)soknen, to reconcile. Bracton says Low Lat. ringa> (belts, evidently zz 
Eng. rings) are so called because renes gnant , the) encircle the reins {De 
Leg ih its, bk. i. cap. 8) “ Baptisme,” sa)s Tmdal, 44 is called mlo-wynge in 

many places ih Englande, In cause the preste sayth rolo " (in Sir Thomas More, 
p. 49), the true word being fulling, from A. Sax fidhan, to whiten, cleanse, 
or baptise 

Many quaint popular etymologies occur in the Old English Homilies (2nd 
ser.) of the 1 2th century, edited by Dr. II. Morris ; e.g. fadw is a name 
given to God, ‘"for that He us feide,” formed or put us together, or because 
he fedeth (feedeth) us (p. 25) , a king is so cleped, “for that he kenneth * 
(p. 45) ; Easter “ is cleped estre dai, that is estene da ( = dainties* day, p. 99) ; 
old Eng. hindre, deceit, is explained to be from Inhmden, behind, “for it 
maketh a man to be behind when he weened to lie before ” (p. 213). In the 
sa me volume (p. 99) is given an old folk-etymology of the A. Sax. word hfml, 
the sacrifice of the mass (Goth, hunsl, a sacrifice), as if IIu sel, “ How good ! ” 
from hit, how, and sel (= seedy, Ger, sehg), good. “ This dai is cleped estre 
dai that is estene da, and te este is husel, and no man ne mai seien husel, wu 
god it is**; i.e. “This day is called Easter Day, that is dainty day (day of 
dainties), and the daint) is the homel , and no man may say how good it is.” 

The Wycliffite Apology for the Lollards seems to have derived priest, Old 
Eng. prest, from Lat. prceest, “ he is over (the flock),** at least it more than 
mm translates prmesse by “to be prestis *’ (pp. 2, 4). Wycliffe himself spells 
“ privileges” pravdegies, evidently to suggest a connexion with Lat p'aem. 
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crooked, wrong ; “ They meyntenen false praudegies agensfc charite & good 
conscience” ( Unprinted Works , p. 139, E. E. T. 8.). 

ft Coming down to later times, borel, or borrell , an old word meaning rustic, 
clownish, illiterate, as in “ borel folk " (Chaucer), “ borrel men” (Gascoigne), 
was supposed to refer to “ the rudenesse and simplicity of the people that are 
seated far North,” as if derived from Lat. borealk , belonging to the north 
country, as in Bishop Corbet’s Iter Boreale (or Journey to the North), 1648 
(so “ Aurora borealis ,” the Northern lights) ; “ Which no doubt is intimated by a 
vulgar speech,” says The Optick Glasse of Humors ; 1639, p. 29, “when we say 
such a man hath a borrell wit, as if we said boreale ingenium? The word is 
really from old Fr. burel (< borel , bureau ), coarse woollen stuff of a russet 
colour (Lat. burrus , reddish, Greek purrbs , fiery red), and so means coarsely 
clad as a peasant is, frieze -like, rude, plebeian ; to which usage we find numerous 
parallels, e.g. russeting and russet-coat, a clown (Hall, Satires, i. 3); “poor 
grogran rascal ” (B. Jonson) ; Gaelic peillag, coarse cloth, also a peasant ; Fr. 
grisette, a grey clad wench ; It. bizocco, coarse cloth, also clownish, rude ; and 
with the phrase “ borrel wit ” we may compare “ coarse freize capacities, ye 
jane judgements” ( Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 3, 8), and Shakespeare’s “ russet 
yeas and honest kersey noes” {Lore's L. Lost, v. 2, 413). See also Diez, s.v. 
Bujo, and Skeat’s Notes to P. Plowman, pp. 208, 249. 

“ How be I am but rude and borrell'' 

Spenser, Shep. Calender, July. 

“ They deem a mighty lord 

Is made by crown, and silken robe, and sword ; 

Lo, such are borel folk.” 

W . Morris , The Eartkly Paradise, p. 318. 

Another word which readily lent itself to popular etymologizing was 
sincere (old Fr. sincere, Lat. sincerus), pure, unmixed, which formerly had a 
material significance rather than an ethical, as in P. Holland’s “ sincere 
vermilion.” The original signification was conceived to be free from 
alloy or mixture, as honey is which is without wax, sine certi. Thus it is 
recorded of Francois de Sales, “ Un jour quelqu’un luy demandoit ce qu’il 
entendoit par la sincerite : 4 Cela mesme, respondit-il, que le mot soune, e’est a 
dire, sans cire . . . . S 9 avez vous ce que e’est que du miel sans cire ? C’est 
celuy qui est exprime du rayon, et qui est fort purifie : il en est de mesme 
d’un esprit, quand il est purge de toute feintise et duplicite, alors on 1’appelle 
sincere , franc, loyal, cordial, ouvert, et sans arriere pensee ' ” (L* Esprit du F. 
De Sales , ii. 79, ed. 1840). 

Dr. Donne no doubt had the same conception in his mind when, contrasting 
the covert nature of bees’ working with the open labours of the ant, he wrote, 
44 The Bees have made it their first work to line that Glasse-hive with a crust 
of Wax, that they might work and not be discerned. It is a blessed sincerity 
to Work as the Ant, professedly, openly ” (LX XX, Sermons, 1640, p. 713). 

Then we have Overbury’s “ sergeant quasi see argent ” (i Characters , 1616); 
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Sir John ^Davies's world, so named because it is whirled round, though 
Hampole had already resolved it into wer cldc, worse age ( Prick e of Conscience , 
L 1479) ; Verstegan’s heaven from heave-72, the heaved up ; otherwise 

u Which well we Heaven call ; not that it rowles 
But that it is the hauen of our soules.” t 

G. Fletcher, Christ's Trinnph after Death, st. 45 (1610). 

Richardson may end the catalogue with his curious remark, u Writing 
from the heart [Lat. cor] as the very word correspondence implied" ( Clarissa 
Harloicc, iv. 291). 

Some of the instances above quoted were doubtless, like Howell’s fodosopher 
for philosopher, and Southey's f utilitarian for utilitarian , with many others 
similar in The Doctor , merely humorous suggestions not seriously believed in 
by their originators, and so deserve to be ranged only with such coinages of 
u the Mint- masters of our Etymologies ” as those mentioned by Camden, 
44 for they have merrily forged Memo/ from My-hony, Mayd as my ayd, Symony 
seemnoney, Stir rap a stayre-up, &c.” (Rcmaines, p. 64, 1667). While rejecting 
these, however, Camden accepts as reasonable, not only the derivation of ( *W 
from yood, and Dens from Ssc;, 44 because God is to be feared," but also, which 
is more strange, u Sayle as the Sea-haile, Winder or Wind me as a doore against 
the tcinde [see below, p. 441 ], Kitty from C uniting, for so our Great-grand fathers 
called them, which one word implyetli two most important matters in a 
Govcrnour, Power and Skill" {ibid.). 

Many of the corruptions vve meet in old writers are intentional and jesting 
perversions of the true form of the word, and are therefore not folk-etymo- 
logies proper. Such, for example, is hitesheep, or hiteshipe , a satirical corrup- 
tion of bishop (in Fox, Book of Martyrs), to denote an unfaithful shepherd who 
ravages his flock instead of feeding them. In the Records of the English 
Catholics under the Penal Laics, vol. i. (ed. Knox), mention is made of one 
Tippet, a student of Doway, being u brought before the hitesheepe of London 
and M’ Recorder ” (1578). This spelling was not invented by Bale (as the 
Saturday Reriew states, vol. 46, p. 761), since we find in old German writers 
bisz-schaf for bischof ( And resen, Volksetymologie, p. 60). 

Fisehart, in the 16th century, has many ingenious and humorous word-twists, 
Jesuwider ( Anti- J esu) for Jesuiten, Jesuder, a Jesuit; Pfotengram, foot-grief, for 
podagra , the gout; Saurezahnen, u sour- teeth,” for Sarazencn; Notnair (narr rr 
fool) for Notar; Redtorich (as if from rede, speech) for Rhetorik ; U ntenamend (as 
if from unten, beneath) for fundament am ; maulhenkoliseh (as if down in the 
mouth) for melancholisch (Andresen, p. 66); the latter recalling Moll-on- the- 
coals, an Ayrshire word for a gloomy- minded person, a ludicrous perversion 
of the word meJaneholy (Jamieson). Allkuhmisterci, “ All-cow-mistery,’’ is 
Pastor Schupp’s rendering of Alchi mistered, Alchemistry ; and Zanktaffe is a 
good twist that some German Socrates gave to Zantippc when applying it to 
his scolding wife (as if from zonk, a quarrel or bickering). 

Coming now to deal with Folk-etymologies properly so called : — 

“ The nation always thinks that the word must have an idea behind it. 
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So what it does not understand it converts into what it does ; it transforms 
the word until it can understand it. Thus, words and names have their 
ftnns altered, e.g. the French ecrevisse becomes in English craiefsh , and the 
heathen god Svantevit was changed by the Christian Slavs into Saint Vitas, 
and the Parisians converted Mons Mart is into Mout-martre” (Steinthal, in 
Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews , p. 440). 

“ People in antiquity, and even in modern times those who are more 
affected by a word than a thought, were fond of finding in the word a sort of 
reflexion of the corresponding thing. Indeed, many component parts of 
ancient stories owe their existence only to such false etymologies. Dido’s 
oxhides and their connexion with the founding of Carthage are only based on 
the Greek byrsa , a misunderstood modified pronunciation of the Semitic 
birethd , ‘fortress,’ ‘citadel.’ The shining Apollo, bom of light, is said to be 
bora in Delos, or Lycia, because the terms Apollon Deli os and Lyke genes 
were not understood. The Phenician origin of the Irish, asserted in clerical 
chronicles of the middle ages, only rests on a false derivation of the Irish 
word, ‘ fena, pi. fion, beautiful, agreeable.* Even the savage tribes of 
Agierica are misled by a false etymology to call Miehabo, the Kadmos of the 
red Indians (from mtchi, ‘great,’ and wabos , ‘white’) a ‘White Hare/ 
Falsely interpreted names of towns most frequently cause the invention of 
fables. How fanciful the operation of popular etymology is in the case of 
local names is observable in many such names when translated into another 
language. By the Lake of Gennesereth lies Hippos, the district surrounding 
which was called Ilippene. This word in Phenician denoted a harbour, and 
is found not only in Carthaginian territory as the name of the See of 
St. Augustine, but also as the name of places in Spain. The Hebrew chbph , 
‘shore,’ and the local names YCiphb (Jaffa) and Hai/'d, are unquestionably 
related to it. But the Greeks regarded it from a Grecian point of view, and 
thought it meant Horse-toum. Did they not call ships sea-horses, and 
attribute horses to the Sea-God ? Then the Arabs directly translated this 
Hippos, into Kalat al-llusdn; husdn being ‘horse’ in modern Arabic” 
(Goldziher, Mythology among the Hebrews, pp. 

A good woman, the hostess of the inn, proud of her skill in etymology, 
once assured Wordsworth the poet that the name of the river Greta was taken 
from the bridge which surmounted it, the form of which, as he could see for 
himself, exactly resembled a great A . 

In provincial German we find the name Beauvegai'd transformed into 
Burengdrn (Boor’s-gardoii) ; Belle Alliance at Waterloo changed into Bailer dans, 
“ Thunder dance a Westphalian mine called Felicitas commonly known as 
Flitzentasche ; Philomelenlust, a grove at Brunswick, changed into Vichuanns- 
lust; Cheval blanc , an inn at Strassburg, becomes blanke Schwalbe; Brunos 
Warte , a district ,in Halle, becomes braune Schwartc (Andresen, Deutsche 
Volksetym olog ie, p. 45). 

The gypsies, both in England and on the continent of Europe, have a 
rough and ready way of giving a Rommany meaning to towns they visit, some 
fanciful resemblance of sound suggesting the new form. Thus Redford 
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becomes Redfoot ( Lalopeero ) ; Doncaster, Donkey-town ( Milesto-gav ) ; Lyons, 
Lion-town ( Bombardo ) ; Augsburg, Eyed -town ( Jakkjakro foro), &c. (Smart, 
Dialect of Eng. Gypsies , pp. 11 and 87). 

The common gypsy name Boswell, as if “Buss-well,” they translate into 
C/mmomisto , from choom , to kiss, and misto, well ; while Stanley becomes 
Baryor , as if u ^one-folk.” A more curious metamorphosis still is that by tne 
Spanish gypsies of Pontius Pilate (Sp. Poneio Pda to) into Brono Aljenicato , 
i.e. u Bridge-fountain,” Poneio being confused with Sp. puente (Lat. pons), a 
bridge, and Pilato with Sp. pH a, a pillar, especially that of a fountain 
(G. Barrow, Romano Laco-lil). In our own local etymology Lancaster is 
said to have its name from one Lang Kester or long Christopher, who, like the 
saint so called, used to carry people across the Lune in the time previous to 
bridges (Notes and Queries, 4th S. xii. 27). 

“Either be Caesar or Niccold ” is a popular Italian folksaying (G. Giusti, 
Prove rbi Toscani), i.e. a man or a mouse. Niccold here stands for no histo- 
rical Nicholas of proverbial insignificence, but is a personification in the 
mouths of the people of It. nichilo, nothing, Lat. nihilnm, often in the middle 
ages spelt nichilam ; the saving is therefore only a modern version of u Ajut 
Caesar aut nihil.” A similar perversion is anmgulate, Anglo-Irish for anni- 
hilate, “ If you do I’ll anmgulate you” (W. Carleton, The Battle of the 
Factions). A somewhat similar perversion is that by which “ Teste David cum 
Sibylla,” in the Dies I nr, has been transformed into u David's head,” testa 
David, by the Trasteverini, who use it as a by- word for something enig- 
matical. 

Underneath the window of the cell of Boland’s Tower in Paris were 
engraven the words Tu Ora, “ Pray thou.” “ The common people,” says 
Victor Hugo, “whose plain common sense never looks for profound meanings 
in things, gave to this daik, damp, loathsome hole the name of Trail aux 
Rats ” (The Hunchback if Notre- Da. e, bk. v ch. 2). 

M. Gaidoz observed that in the German invasion of 1870 popular etymo- 
logy ran riot, and as many outrages were* committed on the French language 
as on the people. But retaliation was sometimes made on the enemy. M. 
de Brauschitseh, the Prussian prefet in Seine-et-Oise, was known by the 
people as M. Bronchite , — and indeed he bad them by the throat. In Lorraine, 
the peasants called the soldiers of the landwehr “ la agues- vertes.” During 
the siege of Paris the national guard always spoke of the casemate in which 
they hid themselves (on se cachait) from the projectiles of the enemy as la 
cachemate . At the same period a woman was found searching everywhere to 
get some huile d* Henri V. for her child : the desideratum was merely 
huile de ricin ! 

u Donnons un exemple de ce procede populaire de la deformation des mots, 
C est ainsi qu’en fran<;ais le nom de courte-pointe designe une sorte de couver- 
ture, bien qu’il n’y ait la, comme le fait remarquer M. Littre, ni courte ni 
pointe . Le mot vient du latin culcita puncta, qui signihe “couverture piquee,” 
et avait donne regulierement en ancien frames coulte -pointe. Coulte ne se 
comprenant plus a etc deforme en courte qui semblait fouriiir un sens. De 
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meme de Pallemand Sauerkraut “ herbe sure ” nous avons fait choucro&te , qui 
n’est pas la traduction du mot ailemand et qui a de la crodfe quand le mets 
&n question n’en a pas. Voila c£ qu’on appelle une etymologie populaire. 

“Les mots de ce genre sont en linguistique de veritables monstres; car les 
lois qui president h la generation du langage voient alors leur action paralysee 
pa* une influence dtrangere. L’instinet de la fausse analogic, on pourrait 
presque dire du calembour, fait dchec aux regies de la phonetique, et le mot 
en question acquiert des lettres adventices auxquelles il n’avait pas droit, 
comme les monstres de l’histoire naturelle acquierent des membres nouveaux. 
Ces mots, deformes par l’etymologie populaire, echappent aux lois ordi- 
naires du langage comme les monstres aux lois de la nature. La bosse ne 
rentre pas dans le type normal de Phomme, et pourtant elle existe cbez un 
certain nombre d’liommes. Eh bien, il y a dans toutes les langues beaucoup 
de mots bossus qui vivent, se melent aux autres mots du dictionnaire, et qui 
cachent si bien leur infirmite qu’elle dchappe a tout autre personnes qu’aux 
linguistes ” (Revue Politique et Litter air e, No. 35, p. 830). 

To be distinguished from true folk-etymologies are those intentional per- 
versions of words which for the main purpose of raising a laugh, or supporting 
the vrai-semblance of the character, are put into the mouth of illiterate per- 
sonage's in works of fiction, such as Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Partington, Mrs. 
Brown. To this class belong Mrs. Quigley's honey-seed for homicide , canary 
for quandary , calm for qualm , in Shakespeare; Mrs. Honeysuckle’s “ clients 
that sue in forma paper” in Webster’s Westward Ho; and Lackland’s //oc- 
cupations^ losophers , d trick sstories , extrumpery , and nomine in Randolph’s Hey 
for Honesty , instead of occupations , philosophers, directories , extempore , and 
homily. 

To the same category of jocularity prepense belong Costard’s “Thou hast 
it ad dunghill , at the fingers’ ends” (ad unyuem ), Love's Labours Lost , v. 1, 
80 ; “ a stay-at-home-aUus tumour” in one of Lever’s novels, as if a sluggish 
one, toujours chez nous , for steatomatous , tallow-like ; Coleridge’s favourite 
author Spy Nozy (Spinosa;, which the eaves-dropper regarded as a personal 
allusion to himself (Bioyrajihia Literaria , ch. x.); Sam Weller’s “ have-his- 
carcass” for habeas corpus ; “delicious beam-ends” in Anthony Trollope’s 
Dr. Thorne (ch. xl.) for delirium tremens , of which a slang corruption is 
triangles; Sham Elizas for Champs Ely sees in Russell’s Memoirs of Moore , 
iii. 171 ; Punch’s coaly •lap-terror for col copter a, which is, perhaps, also the 
original of crawly -whopper , a black-beetle, mentioned by Dr. Adams in the 
Philolog . Soc. Trans . 1839, p, 96. Such also are Deborah F undish, an old 
corruption of De Pnfundis ; Solomon David , a cockney form of solemn 
affidavit ; and the “Angry cat” which, spoken by a Jewish costumier, does 
duty for Henri Quatre (Punch, vol. lxx. p. 78). And so in many modern 
works of humour. “ Those long sliding opra-glasses that they call tallow - 
scoops ” is an ingenious make-up, individual, and not popular. When Mrs. 
Ramsbottom in Paris bought “ some sieve jars to keep jxpery in,” she gave 
for the moment a familiar and homely ring to those strange and outlandish 
words Shores and pot-pourri , with a lofty disregard to mere propriety of 
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meaning. If those forms were generally and popularly accepted they would 
be folk-etymologies. As it is they are a mere play on words. In the following 
instances, thrown together at random, but &11 fairly authenticated, we ma f 
see the mischievous genius of folk-etymology more undoubtedly at work, 
“ The poor creature was that big, sir, you can’t think. The doctor said there 
was a porpoise inside her.” I conjecture it was nothing worse than a polgpds. 
A servant man has been heard to convert an Alpine-stock into a helping-stick . 
A cook who used antipathies for antipodes also spoke of u the obnoxious gales” 
at the time of the equinox. Another asked leave to attend “ the aquarium 
service ” on the death of the last pope, evidently a requiem . A Devonshire 
maid informed her mistress she had u divided her hair into three traces” for 
tresses . An Irish domestic spoke of “ trembling coals,” /.<?. treadling or trund- 
ling , round, rolling coals, Cumberland trunlins . u As for my husband,” 
remarked a pastrycook, “ poor man, he is a regular siphon .” Another Irish 
woman of diminutive stature complacently described herself to a lady hiring 
her services as u small but tricked Wicked here, as sometimes in provincial 
English, is manifestly a corruption of Yorkshire trick, lively, active, nimble, 
properly alive, another form of quick , A. Sax. ciric , as in u trick as an eel” 
( Whitby Glossary), the word being confused with wicked, old Eng. vricke , 
wikke. In the Cleveland dialect a very livelv young man was characterized 
as U T’ wickest young chap at ivver Ah seen ” (Atkinson), and in a Yorkshire 
ballad occurs the line : — 

“ I’ll swop wi* him my poor decad horse for his trick .” 

Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England , p. 210 (ed. R. Bell). 

In Scotland ncedcessity is commonly used for necessity (r.g. Whitehead, 
Daft J hi rie. p. 100); in England dl-concenient for inconvenient, equal-man ical 
for economical, human cry for hue and cry, natural scho d for national school, 
hark audience for accordion , queen trine for quinine trine , uproar for ojiera, 
cravat for carafe, in Ireland croft. Notes enquiries for Notes and Queries, have 
all been heard. A lady of my acquaintance always uses tipsomania for dipso- 
mania, a natural confusion with the word tipsy, and less pardonably trans- 
forms acetic into Asiatic acid. ‘‘Would you like it square-edged or bihle- 
edged ?” asked an upholsterer of a lady ordering a sofa ( Notes and Queries , 
4th S. xii. 270), meaning no doubt bevil-edged. “ This here is the stage front 
or proceedings,” said a Punch-and-Judy showman pointing to the proscenium 
(May hew, London Labour and the London Poor, iii. *53). Jeremy Taylor’s old 
pulpit in Uppingham Church is shown by the sexton as “ Gen ml Taylor’s 
pulpit, or Gen l* man Taylors, I don’t mind which ” (Sat. Review, vol. 50, p. 
422). The War devil is a London cabman’s attempt to give a native appear- 
ance to the Vaudeville Theatre. A Hampshire parish clerk when a certain 
passage came round in the psalms always spoke of “ snow and vipers” fulfilling 
His word. Another of that fraternity would strike in “ Tlmr go the shibs, 
and thur’s that lively thing , whom thou’s made take hee's bastime thurin” 
( Chambers Journal, 3 874, p. 484). a Aye, sir,” said an old sexton, “folks 
like putting up a handsome memorandum of those that are gone.” “ The old 
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gentleman likes telling antidotes of his young days.” “ We set up a soup- 
kitchen, and a report gets about that it is Horsetralian meat” (Miss Yonge, 
Womankind , p. 294), which suspicion of hippophagy is quite enough to con- 
demn it. “ Shall I let out the white uns or the dark uns ,” inquired a Hamp- 
shire man of his master, whose fowl he kept, ingeniously discriminating 
between the Dorkings and a lighter-coloured breed that happened to be in his 
charge. The same man, an invaluable factotum, once expressed an opinion 
that a hemp holder would do for the pony, meaning thereby a halter. A 
young farmer of East Anglia with a liking for fine phrases appropriated 
“ otium cum dignitate,” and assured his friends that he enjoyed his “ oceans- 
come-dig-my-taty,” apparently zr plenty as the result of his potatoe digging. 
According to a Stratford-on-Avon MS. quoted in the last edition of Nares, 
it was the business of a juror at an inquest to inquire whether the person 
found dead was “ a fellow of himself” i.e. a felo de se. 

In a wretched farrago of a book entitled The Rosierucions , by II. Jennings 
(p. 41 ), the author evolves the word scar a -bees, or the imperial “ Bees ” of 
Charlemagne, out of the Latin scomber ns, a beetle. It occurs also in Mouffet’s 
History (f Insects, and in Beaumont and Fletcher. A New York paper once 
used Sanscnpt for Sanscrit. The Americans of the Southern States, having 
already V oonen y as a descriptive word for Whiggery, from the shifty habits of 
the racoon, transformed chicanery into shee-coonery, as it were feminine Whig- 
gery. The lower orders in Ireland have got jackeenery, as if the conduct of 
a jackeen or cad, out of the same word. “ The physic is called ‘ Head-e- 
cologne ,* or a sure cure for the head-a'he,” explains a showman in Mayhew's 
London Labour and the London Poor , vol. iii. p. 50, referring to eau-de - 
Cologne . An old woman in a country village to whom it was recommended for 
an obstinate toothache, gratefully remarked that the power of that Q-do-go- 
aloug was, indeed, wonderful {No men omen). Another belonging to Surrey 
observed, “ Doctor has give me this here stuff* and my ! I do believe its 
silver lotting ” {Notes ami Queries, 5th S. x. 222), and sal volatile it was. 

This word-twisting, or, as Ben Jonson calls it, “ wresting words from their 
true calling,” is especially observable, as might be anticipated, in the case of 
learned and unusual words, such as the names of diseases, medicines, or 
flowers. 

Thus we hear of complaints as extraordinary as 44 the 4 hairy sipples/ ‘green 
asthma," and ‘brown creatures" of the English poor'” {Monthly Packet, v ol. 
xxiii. p. 253), which seem to be disguised forms of erysipelas, tenesmus, and 
bronchitis. The last disease also takes the different forms of browngetus, brown - 
chitis, and brown-typhus. “ He's down with a bad attackt of brown crisis on 
the chest,” said a Sussex peasant of his neighbour (Parish, Sussex Glossary, 
s.v. Down). Information of the lungs is not uncommonly met with. So, in 
German, diphthcritis has been turned into gifteristik, as if from gift, poison, and 
gastriseke fieber into garstige jieber (And resen, p. 42). 

u It often happens that gardeners become acquainted with new plants, or 
new species of old plants, that are brought to them under a foreign name ; not 
understanding this name, they corrupt it into some word which sounds like it, 
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and with which they are already familiar. To.this source of corruption we 
owe such words as dandylion {dent de lion ), rosemary ( ros marinas), gillyflower 
( girofle ), quarter sessions rose {desquat re saisons), Jerusalem artichoke (girasolef 
&c. (Farrar, Origin of Language , p. 57). Southey mentions that the Bon 
ChrPtien pear is called by English gardeners the Bum-Gritton (The Doctor , 
p. 849, ed. 1848), French gardeners having already manufactured Bon 
Chretien out of Gk. Punch resfos, universally good. 

Other gardeners mistakes are China oysters for china asters , Bleary eye for 
Blaini ( rosa ), Bloody Mars for Fr. Ble de Mars . An Irish dancing-master pro- 
fessed to teach his pupils to go through “pettieoatees and eoatylongs {cotdlons) 
with the Quality" (P. Kennedy, Banks o the Boro, p. 180). Another Irish 
peasant made misty marmots out of misdemeanours (Carleton, Traits and 
Ntories , i. 809, ed. 1848). Polly Ann and Emma Jane have been observed as 
negro corruptions of Pauline and Imogen. “ We have heard of a groom who, 
having the charge of two horses called Othello and Desdemona, christened 
them respectively Old Fellow and Thursday Morning . Lamprocles, the name 
of a horse of Lord E^lintoun’s, was converted by the ring into 4 Lamb and 
Pickles.’ The same principle may be seen at w r ork among servants ; wo have 
heard a servant systematically use the word nmrat for carafe , and astonish a 
gentleman by calmly asking him at luncheon, 44 If she should fill his cravat 
with water l ” (Farrar. Origin of Language, p. 57). 

Peter Gower , the Grecian and “mighty wiseacre,” who, according to 
Leland’s Itinerary (temp. Hen. VIII. ed. Ilearne), first introduced the 
mystery of masonry into England, having learned it of the 44 Venetians ” 
(= Phoenicians), is none other, as Locke first pointed out, than Pythagoras , 
Frenchified into Pythugorc , P eta gore , and then turned into a naturalized 
Englishman. Worthy to keep him company is Paul Pod gam, not this time 
a Christianized heathen, but a personified plant. 

44 An old man in East Sussex said that many people set much store by the 
doctors, but for his part, he was one for the yarbs [herbs], and Paul Podgam 
was what he went by. It was not for some time that it was discovered that 
by Paul Podgam he meant the fern poly podium” (Parish, Sussex Glossary ). 
A German apothecary has been asked for Ole Peter , for umgewandtem Napo- 
leon, and even for umgewandle dieke Stiejel (a “quick-thick-boot ” !), when the 
real articles wanted were oleum petnv, unguentum Neapolitan urn, and unguen - 
turn drgestivian (Andresen, Deutsche Volksefyrnologie , p. 40), In the Americo- 
German broken English of the Bre/tmann Ballads, Cosmopolite becomes 
44 moskopdite, or von whose kopf [bead] ish bemosst [= bearded] mit expe- 
rience ” (p. 17, ed. 1871), mossyhead being a German college phrase for an 
old student ; and applaud becomes ooploud (up-loud), 44 For sefen-lefen 
ininudes dev ooplouded on a bust” (p. 185) ; apjrlause , up-loudation (p. 188) ; 
while Guerillas appears as Gr tilers. 

Amongst other ingenious word-twists which may be heard in Germany are 
canaillen mgeln for canarieuvogeln, frontenspitze for frontispiece , sternlichtern for 
stearin] ichtern, rundtheil for rondelle, erdschocke for art isrhorke, erdapfd for ka/r- 
tojflel , the last being, indeed, a partial reversion to the original meaning, as 
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kartoffel itself stands for tartufol , It. tartwfola , tartufo , from Lat. fern# 
earth tuber. Andresen, in his Volksetymologie , also mentions the popular cor- 
ruptions bibelaptheJc , p/arteisen, seelander, biefstuck , for bibliothek , partisan # , 
cylinder ( = hat), beefsteak (of which a further corruption is the French 
waiter s du pore). So the unpopular gendarme was cleverly turned into 
schand-arm ; the French pear-name beurre blanc (=z Ger. butter-birne) was 
naturalized as beerblang (where Low Ger. beer = Mid. High Ger. for, a pear); 
and mourant , a faint or sickly blue, acquired a prettier form in bldmerant , 

with its apparent relationship to blame, Kellerassel (cellar millepes) is more 
familiarly known as kellerescl , “cellar ass;” but this again is an unconscious 
reversion to the right meaning assel, a wood-louse, being identical with Low 
Lat. asellrn oyiiscus , Greek ovo $ and qvIctkq;. In* prov. German pfeif holier, a 
butterfly, is a corruption of fei falter, and maul-rose of mahe , the mallow. 

The good folk of Bonn, with their thoughts running on apples, sometimes 
degrade aprikosen , apricots, into mere appelkosen. The Westphalians have 
coined a word glaszeug , as if glass-ware, out of klaszcug , signifying properly the 
presents supposed to be given by the good St. Klas, or Santa Claus, i.e. St 
Nicolaus (see Andresen, Deutsche Volksetymologie , p. 88). 

Many of the corruptions which words have undergone are doubtless due to 
the wear and tear of 

“ Time, whose slippery wheel doth play 
In humane causes with inconstant sway, 

Who exiles, alters, and disguises words.” 

J. Sylvester, Du Bartas, 1021, p. 173. 


“ Our language hath no law but vse : and still 
Runs blinde, vnbridled, at the vulgars will.” 

Or, as Tennyson expresses it : — 


Id. p. 261. 


“A word that comes from olden days, 
And passes through the peoples ; every tongue 
Alters it passing, till it spells and speaks 
Quite other than at first.” 


A word having been once thus altered, we must be content to take it as it 
is, and pass it current for its nominal value. For example, to take a word 
commented on by De Quincey : — 

“The word country-dance was originally a corruption, but having once 
arisen, and taken root in the language, it is far better to retain it in its collo- 
quial form : better, I mean, on the general principle concerned in such cases. 
For it is, in fact, by such corruptions, by offsets on an old stock, arising 
through ignorance or mispronunciation originally, that every language is fre- 
quently enriched ; and new modifications of thought, unfolding themselves in 
the progress of society, generate for themselves concurrently appropriate ex- 
pressions. Many words in the Latin can be pointed out as having passed 
through this process. It must not be allowed to weigh against the validity of 
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a word once fairly naturalized by use, that originally it crept in upon an abuse 
or corruption. Prescription is as strong a ground of legitimation in a case of 
this nature as it is in law. And the old axiom is applicable — Fieri non 
debuit, factum valet. Were it otherwise, languages would be robbed of much 
of their wealth. And, universally, the class of purists, in matters of lan- 
guage, are liable to grievous suspicion as almost constantly proceeding on half 
knowledge, and on insufficient principles. For example, if I have read one, 

I have read twenty letters, addressed to newspapers, denouncing the name of 
a great quarter in London, Mury-le-hone , as ludicrously ungrammatical. The 
writers had learned (or were learning) French ; and they had thus become 
aware that neither the article nor the adjective was right. True — not right 
for the current age, but perfectly right for the age in which the name arose : 
but, for want of elder French, they did not know that in our Chaucer's time, 
both were right. Le was then the article feminine as well as masculine, and 
hone was then the true form for the adjective" ( TForXv?, vol. xiv. p. 201). 

Karl Andresen observes in the preface to his Deutsche Volksetymologie 
(1870), that it is a strange fact that his own volume, notwithstanding the very 
curious and interesting nature of the subject, was the first work of the kind 
professedly devoted to popular etymology, and he expresses his surprise that 
philologists should have so long neglected it. M. Gaidoz accounts for this by 
remarking : — “ La raison de la negligence ou pour mieux dire du dcdain que 
les linguistes montrent a Tegard de l’etymologie populaire est que celle-ci ne 
se ramene a aucune loi, et qu'ils etudient de preference les phenomenes qui 
peuvent se ramener a des lois. Peut-etre aussi voient-ils d’un ceil de defiance 
et de mecontentement des faits en quelque sorte hors serie exercer une influence 
perturbatrice sur le developpementmatheinathique des lois gent* rales du langage. 

II faut pourtant tenir compte de Tinfluence exereee sur le langage hnmain par 
le raisormement et la volonte de Thorn me. II est aise de voir, ne fut-ce que 
par Texemple des langues vivantes, et malgre Taction conservatrice dela litte- 
rature et de la grammaire, combien sont puissantes ces tendances qu'on peut 
reunir sous le nom & analogic, par exemple dans la conjugaison dont Tanalogie 
cherche a detruire les irregularites et meme la variete ” ( Revue Critique , 18 
Aout, 1870, p. 118). 

The same judicious writer elsewhere gives the following summary of the 
whole subject : — u L’etymologie populaire joue un certain role dans le develop- 
pement des langues, et elle s’applique d’abord aux mots et aux noms etrangers, 
puis aux mots savants et aux terines techniques, en d’autres termes, a tous les 
mots et a tous les noms auxquels la conscience linguistique du peuple n’est 
pas habituee. Dans les mots ordinaires de la langue, Tusage fait qu’on voit 
distinctement en eux, non la combinaison de sons ou de lettres qu'ils forment, 
mais la chose meme qu’ils represented. Cc sont des monriaies que le peuple 
passe comme il les a revues, sans soccuper d’en regarder Teffigie ou d’en lire 
la legende, puisqu’il sait quelles sont bonnes. Les mots de la langue ordi- 
naire frappent son oreille des son enfance, et sa curiosite ne s’y arrete pas, 
parce que ces mots sont pour lui des choses. II nen est pas de meme des 
mots etrangers ou inusites qu'il entend pour la premiere fois. Sa curiosite 
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est mise en jeu, et comme il a une tendance a croire que tout mot a une sig- 
nification, il clierche et se laisse guider par une ressemblance de son avec des 
mots dej k connus. Il en arrive de la sorte a deformer les mots par fausse 
analogic. Cette tendance est dans la nature des choses, et les puristes 
auraient bien tort de sen indigner” (Revue Politique et Litteraire, No. 35, 
p,*831). 

44 IIow many words," says an old writer, 44 are buryed in the grave of for- 
getfullnes ? growne out of vse ? wrested awrye and peruersly corrupted by 
diuers defaultes ? we wil declare at large in our booke intituled, Simphonia 
vocmn Bntanmcarum" (A. Fleming, Caius of Eng. Dogges , 1576, p. 40, repr. 
1880). This promise I think was never redeemed. A part of his projected 
plan I have here endeavoured to carry out, by forming a collection, as com- 
plete as I could make it, of words which have been corrupted by false deri- 
vation, or have in some way been altered or perverted from their true form or 
meaning by false analogy. Such words may be conveniently ranged under 
one or other of the following analytical groups (see Farrar, Origin of Lan- 
guage, p. 58) : — 

J. Words corrupted so as to be significant and in some sense appropriate ; 
such as a ram , ambergrease , aureole , battlement , belfry , blindfold , buttress , carnival , 
cabs cradle , cause-tray, cluttyfaced, cockatoo , counterpane , court-card, crawfish, 
detclap, excise, J airway, flushed, furbelow, genera, hanger, haste tier, hollyhock, 
instep, me regrot, runagate, touchy, traveller s joy, wormwood, &c. 

2. Words corrupted so as to convey a meaning, but one totally inappro- 
priate, though sounding familiarly to the ear ; such as battle-door, cast-me- 
down, cheese-bowl, fair maids, farthingale, featherfew, gingerly, goose-horn, 
hammer-cloth, stick -a-dore, titmouse, wheat-ear, wise -a ere, &c. 

3. Words corrupted so as to give rise to a total misconception, and conse- 
quently to false explanations ; such as attic, hitter-end , , cannibal, horn-mad, 
humble-pie, hurricane, husband, &c. 

4. Words which, though not actually corrupted from their true shape, are 
suggestive of a false derivation, and have been generally accepted in that mis- 
taken sense ; such as camlet, carp, colonel, cozen , crabbed, fratery, God, hawker, 
henchman, hop-harlot, hussif incentive, muse, recover, tribulation, world, &c. 

In this latter case it is the meaning of the word that has got warped from 
some mistaken relationship or incorrect analogy having been assumed. Many 
instances of this reflex influence of the form on the meaning will be found. 
Fuller, for instance, remarks that men who being slow and slack go about 
business with no agility are called 44 dull Dromedaries by a foul mistake 
merely because of the affinity of that name to our English word Dreaming 
[compare old Sax. dram, a dream, Icel. draumr, Dut. droom\ applied to 
such who go slowly and sleepily about their employment ; whereas indeed 
Dromedaries are creatures of a constant and continuing swiftness, so callecf 
from the Greek word Apofiog, a Race ” ( Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. 385). 

In popular Italian belief the plant comino or cummin is supposed to have 
the power of keeping animals and young children from straying from home, 
or a lover near his mistress, owing to an imagined connexion of its name with 
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Lat. cominm, close at hand, near (De Gubernatis, Mytkologie des Planter p. xx.). 
The people of the Abruzzi in a similar manner fancying some relationship 
between the plant-name menta and It. rammentare , to remember, lovers in 
that Tegion are accustomed to present a sprig of mint to each other as a me- 
mento, with the words : — 

“ Ecco la menta , 

Se si ama di cuore, non rallenta.” 

(Id. p. 236 .) Compare the popular misconceptions with regard to the word 
aimant , s.v. Aymont, p. 16 . 

I have thought it well, for the sake of completeness, to notice those words 
which, though not really corruptions at all, have long passed for such, from 
men through an excess of ingenuity not being content to take a plain word 
in its plain meaning, such I mean as beef-eater, fox-glove , John Dory , Welsh- 
rabbit. 

To the English words I have appended a collection of foreign words which 
have undergone similar corruptions, and also lists of words which have been 
altered through agglutination of the article, or through being mistaken "for 
plurals when really singular, or vice versd . 

I have to thank Professor Skeat for his great good-nature in looking over 
many of my earlier sheets, and in setting me right in several instances where 
I had gone wrong. It is needless to say that I had his invaluable Etymological 
Dictionary always in use, so far as it was issued when going to press ; but 
from letter R to the end I could only make use of it for my Additions and 
Corrections. I am also indebted to Mr. Wedgwood for kindly making a few 
suggestions which I have utilized. 
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A. 


Aaron* A popular name for the 
arum plant, Gk. dron, Lat. arum , a 
corruption into a more familiar word. 
(Prior, Pop. Names of British Plants.) 
li \^as sometimes called Barba -Aron, 
as if “Aaron’s beard ” (Gerard, Her- 
bal, 1597, p. G85). 

Abbey. The Somerset name of the 
white poplar tree, the 1 Dutch abed, 
whence O. Eng. ah le , abet l, of which 
this is a corruption. The origin is Low 
Latin albellns , whitish. 

He attempts to destroy her child before 
birth with the leaves of the abbeu-tiee . — D . 
li ilson, Old Ldmlnnah, vol. 1 . p. 1/5. 

Another side of the garden was girt with 
five lofty jagged «6c/c-trees. — A. J. C. Jlaie , 
Memorials of a Quiet Life, \ol. li. p. 117. 

Abhomination, an old misspelling 
of “ abomination ” (Lat. abominaiio , 
from alo minor, ab and om<n), some- 
thing to bo deprecated as evil-omened, 
as if it were derived from ab and homo, 
something alien from the nature of 
man, or inhuman. 

The Hebrews had with Angels conversation, 
Held th* Idol- Altars m abhoimnatum . 

Sylvester , Du Hat tab , p. 278 (1621). 

Ilolof ernes the pedant censures the 
pronunciation of the “ rocker of ortho- 
grapliy,” 

This is ubhommable , — which he would call 
abbomiuable. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 1. 27 
(Globe ed.). 

Abhmninahle is found in the Promp- 
torhnn Parvuhrum (c. 1440) and the 
Apology for Lollard Doctrines} abhomi - 
naciyoun in Wyeliife’s New Testament ; 


while Fuller presents the form abhomi - 
nal. 

The Bev. Jonathan Boucher actually 
assumes tho etymology to be ab and 
homo and defineb the word as unmanly, 
unworthy ot a man ! — (Fitzedward 
Ilall, Modern English , p. 159.) 

Abide. Frequently found in old 
writers with the meaning to expiate, 
atone, or pay the penalty for, somo 
wrong-doing, is a confounding of the 
old Eng. verb able, abeye , abegge, A. 
Sax. abiegan, to buy, redeem, or pay 
for, with abide, A. Sax. alldan , to ex- 
pect or waif for. 

Let no man abide this deed 
But we the doers. 

Shakespeare, Julius Ciesar , iii. 1. 1. 94 
(Globe ed,). 

If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

Ibid . m. 2. 1. 119. 

Ay me ! they little know 

How* dearly I abide that boast so vain. 

MUton, Par. Lost, Bk. IV. 1. 86. 

Instances of able aro the following — 

For if thou do, thou shalt it dere abie. 
Chaucer, Chan ones Yemannes Tale, Prologue. 
Yet thou, false Squire, his fault shalt deare 
aby, 

And w ith iliy punishment Ins penance shalt 
supply. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV. i. 55. 

Yf 1 lyue a yere he shal abpe it. 
Caxtov, Reynold the Fox (1481), p. 11 
(ed. Arber). 

Yf be wente out .... to stele myes to a 
prestes hows and the priest dyde bym liarrae 
sholde 1 abye that. — laid . p. 30. 

In both tlieseinstancep,and elsewhere, 
the editor incorrectly prints ahy [d] e. 

Spenser, on the other hand, some* 

B 
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times uses abie incorrectly instead of 
abide, to endure or suffer, e. g. — 

Who dyes, the utmost dolor doth a bye. 

F. Queens. , 1 11. iv. 88. 

But patience perforce, he must nine 

What fortune and his fate on him will lay. 

Ibid. 111. x. 3. 

Able, is old Eng. liable , Fr. habile , 
Lat. kahilis, “ liaveable,” manageable, 
fit, apt (from habeo, to have). We still 
jsay habilitate, to en-able, not ahilitate, 
habit, not abit (cf. also habila mints, 
fittings, clothes; dishabille . undress). 
The word seems to have been assimi- 
lated to — perhaps confounded with — 
old Eng. abal, strength, ability, “ J»in 
ahal and craft,” Caedmon, 82, 1>, which 
Ettmuller connects with a root form, 
aban, to be strong. ( Jr r. Angb-Sa.r. 
s. y.) See Diefenbach, Goth. Sprache, 
i. 2. 

Able, or ahulle, or abylle. Hahilu, idoneus. 

Punnptonum Farvuloi um, 1410. 

Which charge lasleth not long, but vntill 
the Scholer be made liable to go to the \ ni- 
vermtie. — It. Ascham, Scliolemiibter, p. 2 t (yd. 
Artier), 1570. 

Abeam- or Abraham -coloured, as 
applied to the hair in old plays, is a 
corruption of auburn, which is spelled 
abron in Hall’s Satires {Hi. 5, “ abron 
locks ”). Shakespeare, Cor. ii. 8. 
(folio) speaks of heads, “some brown, 
some black, some abram ” {ride Nares). 
The expressions Cain-toloured and 
Judas-coloured for a red-haired person 
may have contributed to this mode of 
spelling. In old German it is found 
as ab'amsch, at/ravviibih. In old Eng- 
lish, where the word occurs in the 
forms of abron, alurne, ahrrne, it de- 
notes a colour inclining to white, e. g.~ 
He’s white-hair’d, 

Not wanton- white, but such a manly colour, 
N ext to an abome. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 2. 1. 128 (Quarto, 

1684, ed. Littledale. See ln« note, p. 155. ) 

It is another form of alburn, wliite, 
Lat. alburnum . 

It. albumo , the white part of any timber, 
also the whitish colour of w omens luure which 
we call an Atbuine or Aburne colour. — Fiona , 
New World of Words, 1611. 

Abraham’s Balm, a popular name 
for a kind of willow, is probably a cor- 
ruption of Abrahams -boom (i. e. Abra- 
ham’s tree), a Dutch name for the Vitex 


Agnus- Gastus. — Britten and Holland, 
Eng. Plant-Names, p. 4 (E, D. Soc.). 

Acorn, has generally been regard d 
as another form of “ oaf-corn f c.g., 
A. Sax. dc-corn, dc-casrn, i hceren, as if 
from dc, cvc, an oak ; so Ger. eichel, as 
if from eiche, oak. Old Eng. forms are 
obecorne, accharne (Ortus), aceorne 
(Prompt. Parv.), abettor no (Florio, s. 
v. Action e). Compare, however, leel. 
a barn, Dan. a gem, all near akin to 
Gothic ahran, fruit, originally a crop, 
field-produce, from Goth, abrs, a field, 
leel. abr, Gk. agrds, Lat. ager, A. Sax. 
<vcer, Ger. ocher, our “ acre.” See 
Diefenbach, Goth. Sprachc , i. 81. Dean 
Wren notes of the oak, 

Besides the gall, ta Inch is Ins proper fruite, 
Let* shootes out oakei ns, i.e. in nunc vocamus 
acunifs, and oakes apples, and polypocUe, and 
moss .” — Sir Thas. liunone, Uo/As, vol. l. p. 
208 (ed. Bohn). , 

See Akehorne. 

Act or Part, in the phrase, “ I will 
take neither art nor part in the matter,” 
is a corrupted form of the old Scottish 
law term, “ To he art and part in the 
committing of a crime, i.e., when tlio 
same person was both a contriver and 
acted a part in it.”— Bailey. L. Lat. 
artem et partem habiut (Jamieson). 
See Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, s. v. 

Ackiuwlegiug his sinnes, hot na art nor 
putt of the King’s tat her ’a murdour wherfor 
he was condemmt. — ./«*. Melville, Diary, 
1581, p. 117 (Wodrow Soc. ed.). 

Acwekn, the Anglo-Saxon name for 
the squirrel, which Boswortli and 
Etrn filler rank under the heading of 
derivatives from dc, in company with 
dc-hdm and others, as if it was the 
animal that lives in the oabs (Ger. 
dehorn), is really rzlcolan die iborni, and 
that, according to Cloashy, is a cor- 
ruption of the Latin and Greek sciurus, 
“ the shadow- tail,” the diminutive of 
which, sciurulus, yields our squirrel. 
Cf. O.Eng. ocquerne, Lambeth Homilies, 

p. 181. 

Adder. A. Sax. fait or, so spelt as if 
denoting the poisonous snake, from 
fad for, after or at or, poison, Prov. Eng. 
after, Dan. adder, leel. eifr (like Teel. 
eifr-ormr, “poison- worm,” the viper), 
is a corrupt form of A. Sax. needdre, a 
snake (mistaken for an wddre ), Welsh 
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nadr, Irish nathmr , originally perhaps 
a water snake, Lat. natrix, “ the 
swimmer,” a serpent. — (W. Stokes, 
Jf ish Glosses, p. 46 ; Diefenbach, Goth, 
Sprache , ii. 93.) Compare add/lrcop 
(Palsgrave) ~ aftercop , a spider ; also 
natter-jack , a (venomous) toad (Suf- 
folk*), and Ger. natter , an adder. In S. 
Matt, xxiii. 33, where Wyelifle (1389) 
has “3ee sarpenfcis, fruytis of eddris 
the A. Sax. version (995) has “ ge 
vmddran and nevddrena cynn.” The 
poisonous nature of the adder is fre- 
quently dwelt on in old Eng. writers. 

We ben nlse pe nedi t lne hauetS long e lined, 
and we longe leien in sume. Hie hauitS 
muchel utter on hire [/.e. \\ e are as the adder, 
she hath lived long, and we lay long in am. 
She hath much venom in her]. — Old Eng. 
HomUus 9 All. Cent. 2nd Ser. p. 199 (ed. 
]V1 orris). 

pe Nedih i of attn Glide haue seoue Kundles 
[The adder of poisonous envy hath ^even off- 
springs ]. — Annen Unite (122 t >), p. 200. 

pe attu neddn fsleaA] alle peo ontfuie [The 
poisonous adder ( slayetli ) all the envious]. — 
Id, p. 210. 

Danne pe neddre is of ln^ hid naked, 
and bare of his brest utter. 

Bestiary (ab. 12)0) 1. 1 11, Old 
hug. Miscellany, p. «>. 

In swete wordis pe nedder was closet. 

The Buhees book , p. 3t)o, 1. 207 
(E.E.T.5). ). 

Eddyr, or neddyr, wy rme. Serpens. — 

Pnmptoi linn Purvuloium (1440). 

Topsell says of the adder : 

Although I am not lgnorent that there be 
which write it Aadeie, of Eatm, which sig- 
nified* a Watersnake, yet 1 cannot consent 
vnto them so readih , as to depart from the 
more vulgar receaued word of a whole 
Nation, because of some hkelyhoode m the 
denuation from the Latme. — Histone of 
Serpent*, p. 50 (1603). 

Adjust. So spelt as if the primitive 
meaning were to make just or even, 
to set to rights, and so Fr. adjuster, “ to 
place justly, set aptly, couch evenly, 
joyn handsomely,” Cotgrave ; 0. Fr. 
ad j ouster, to add, set or put unto, It. 
aggiu stare, “ to make hist, even, or 
leuell ” (Florio), Prov. ajosfar . Diez 
is of opinion that these words are de- 
rivatives not of just , giusto, but of O. 
Fr. joste, juste, Prov. josta, It. giusfa , 
Lat.yW/o, near, as if adjust are, to set 
near together. Hence also Sp. justar, 
0. Fr. joster, juster, Eng. “ to joust” 
and “jostle.” 


Admiral, an assimilation ol the older 
form anviral, amyrayl, Sp. almirante, 
Portg. a yniralh , It. ammiraylio, to 
“ admire,” “ admirable,” as we see in 
the Low Latin forms, admiralis, admi- 
ral his, admiraldns, admirans, admiran- 
dus (Spelmtm, Gbsscvrium, s. v.) ; admi- 
rable s and admiralli in Matthew Paris, 
0. Fr. admiraulx (S olden, Titles of 
Honour, p. 103.). 

Amir at is from the Arabic amir, a 
prince or lord (compare Heb. amir , 
head, top, summit). “ Amerel of the 
see, Aimrellus.” — Prompt. Parv . O. 
Fr. halmyrach, an admiral (Cotgrave), 
seems to have been assimilated to Gk. 
halmyros, the briny sea. 

Engelmann supposes that armral is 
shortened from Arab, amir-al-hahr , 
commander of the sea, hut the oldest 
meaning of the word in French, as M. 
Lfcvic observes, is a general or com- 
mander of troops. 

Sir Lancelot . . . slew and detrenched 
many of the Homans, and slew many knights 
and admnalls [=: emus or Saracen chiefs, 
Wright]. — Maloiy , ltistoue oj King; Arthur , 
1634, ch. xciv. 

Admiral occurs in Layamon’s Brut,, 
a.d. 1205. 

It may bo noted that the handsome 
butterfly called the admiral is also 
known as the admirable, which was 
probably its original name. 

Much difference tliere is about the original 
of this word, whilst most probable their 
opinion w ho make it of Eastern extraction, 
borrow ed by the Christians from the 
Saracens, liiese derive it from Amir , m 
Arabic k a Prince, and "AXio;, belonging to 
the Sea, m the Greek language ; such mix- 
ture being precedented in other words. 
Besides, seeing the Sultan’s dominions, m 
the time of the Holy W ar, extended from 
Sinus Arabicus to the North Eastern part of 
the Midland-Sea, wdiere a barbarous kind of 
Greek was spoken by many, Amirail (thus 
compounded) was significantly comprehen- 
sive of Ins jurisdiction. Admit ail is but a 
depraving of Amu alt in vulgar mouths. How- 
evei , it will never be beaten out of the heads 
of common sort, that, seeing the Sea is scene 
of wonders, something of wonderment hath in- 
corporated itself in this woid , and that it hath 
a glimps, cast, or eye of admiration \ herein. — 
T. Fuller , Uoithie s oj England, vol. l. p. 13 
(ed. 1311). 

Advance, ) so spelt as if com- 

Advantage, ) pounded (like ad- 
venture, adverse , etc.) with the Latin 
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preposition ad , to, are derivatives of 
Fr. avancer, avantage (It. avanzare , 
vanfaggio ), wliieh are from avant, for- 
ward, Lat. ab-ante . 

Other mistaken assimilations of the 
first syllable of a word to prepositions 
are— 

Enlarge for O. Eng. alarge (WyclifFe), 
Fr. eslargir , Lat. c.v-largior. 

Engrivve (Chancer, Spenser) for og- 
grieve . Entice , Fr. altiser. 

Impair for appair . Impost! nme for 
apostemc . 

Invoice , from It. avviso (advice). 
Ensa/mple for example. 

Encumber for 0 . Eng. acombre, ac - 
combre (Townley Mysteries). 

Encroach for accroach , Fr. accrocher. 

Embassy 9 an amlmssage, Low L. 
bascia, Lat. ainbacins . 

Advowtry, { an old word for adul- 

Avowtey, i tery. O. Fr. avoutrle , 
as if a breach of one’s marriage rme 
(Fr. voue), is a derivative from Lat, 
adulterium through the Provencal forms 
azulferi , aultn'u arulbri, just as Lat. 
glad las yields Prov. j/te/, y/u/, glavl, 
Fr. and Eng. glaive ; and Lat. vidua 
yields Prov. viuza, vtura (Diez). 

Duke Humtrey aye r< pined, 

Calling this match advoutne, ns it was. 

Minor for Magistrates [Nnres]. 
The pharisees brought a woman taken in 
c duo ali rife. 

Caxton, Reynard the Fox , 1181, p. 73 
( f»d. Arber ). 

Euen such viikindneshcas was in the lewes 
... m committing aduoultrie and hordom. — 
ft. A sc ham , 1 he Schoolmaster, 1570, p. 06 tod. 
Arbor). 

Avoutre (i. e . a-ovirezza{<T)vlter) oc- 
curs in the Norman French F?e de 
Aiihan, 1. 62 (ed. Atkinson). 

JEglogues. Spenser’s spelling of oc/o- 
from a mistaken theory that — 

They wore first of the Grrekos, the in- 
rentours of them, called JEgtogai, ns it -were 
alyotiv or alyovofxan Xoyoi, that is, Goteheards 
tales. — Geneial Argument to the Shepheards 
Calender . 

“ Eclogue ” of course is the Gk. 
ekbge , a choice poem, a selection. So 
E. K. his commentator thinks it neces- 
sary to note that Idyll la is the proper 
name for Theocritus’s pastorals “ and 
not, as I have heard some fondly guesse 
. . . Hmdilia, of the Goteheards in them ’ ’ 
(Spenser, p. 472, Globe ed.). 


Aelmesse, I an Anglo-Saxon word 

Almassh, S for a charitable deed, 
our “alms,” so spelt as if derived 
from ml, fire, and mmsse , an oblation, 
the mass, “ a burnt offering” (so Bos- 
worth and H. Loo), is really a corrupt 
form of L. Lat. elimoslna, Gk. Tflee- 
mosune, an act of pity or mercy, whence 
It. llmoslna , Sp. llmosna, Fr. awmdne 
(almosne). This word has been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in the treatment it 
lias received at the hands of popular 
etymologists. Thus Brother Geoffrey 
tho Grammarian, c. 1440, when regis- 
tering the word “ aim esse, or almos, Eli- 
mosina, roga ” [ ? a pyre, a burnt-offer- 
ing] , vouchsafes tho information that 
“Elimoslna is derived from el, which 
is God, and mays which is water, as if 
1 rater of God ; because just as water 
extinguishes five, so alms, elimoslna , 
extinguishes sin.” Florio similarly 
defines It. Ellmdslna, “a word com- 
posed of Eli, that is lo say God, and 
Mois, that is to say water, that is to 
say Alms or water of God to wash 
sinnes away.” “ EllmosinUre , an Al- 
moner, a giuer of almos or Gods water.” 
(Jd.) 

In Mid. High. German the word 
(Gcr. almost n) takes the form of almn - 
0 stn, ns if containing a! and muos 
(pap, food), and sometimes of armuosen , 
as if from arm , poor-food. 

Aerolite, a corrupt spelling of aero - 
llth, air-stone, from the Greek lithos , a 
stone, just as chrysolite is for chry eolith , 
“ gold- stone,” from a desire probably 
to assimilate these words to others 
terminating in He, such as anthracite , 
malachite, &c. Bo coprolito for co- 
prolith. 

Aery, ) in old Eng. also spelt “ wire, 

Aiery, 5 airy, a Nest of Hawks 
or other birds of prey ” (Bailey), 
Low Lat. afyrca, a nest (Bpelman, Ghs- 
sarlum), as if so called from the airy 
or atrial height at which the eagle 
builds (Lat. alrcus, 1 airy, 2 elevated), 
is derived from Fr. aire, an eaglets nest, 
airer to make a nest or airy (Cotgrave). 
Bee Air. 

An eagle o’er his aiery tow’rs 
To souse annoyance that comes near his 
newt, 

Shakespeare , King John, act v. sc. £. 
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Another frequent corruption is eyrie, 
eyerie , as if for ey-ry (old Eng. ey, an 
eg^), 'i- e * e g£’ er y> a collection of eggs. 

Afford, so spelt as if connected with 
Fr. offerer, affewer, is a corruption of 
old png. iforSien of tho same meaning, 
cf. gofor&ian, to further or help 
(Morns), avorthi in Bp. Becock. * 

Do Jttue elm esse of poll |?et Jm maht 
ifodSien. — Old Eng. Homilies, 1st scr. p. 37 
(£. £. T.S.). 

See Olwha/nt , Old and Mid. English, 

p. 179. 

Aghast, so spelt from a mistaken 
analogy with ghastly, “ ghost-like,” is 
an incorrect form of old Eng. a gust, a 
participial form from A. Sax. egi sian, 
to terrify, Goth, usgatsjan, from A. 
Sax. tgesa, eye, “ awe,” fear, Goth. 
agis. 

Jre deouel schal 3'>t agesten ham. 

Annen lliwle (1445), p. 212. 

Wallace was sp»*dy and grit lye al* a gust. 

Henry the Alindiel, 11 allace, Bk. 1 . 1. 230 
(ub. 1 kU ). 

Of euery noyse so w as the wretch agast. 

Sir Thos. Wtat, Satires, i. 1. 89 (ah. 1510). 

Then 1 sail ane Angeli hlawe a blast 

Quhilk sail mat all the warhl agast. 

Sir D. Lindseif, The Monauhe, iik. iv. 1. 

’ 5dH6 (1554). 

Another corrupt s})elling is agazod, 
as if to imply standing at gaze, with 
eyes fixed and paralyzed with fear. 

As ankerd fast my sprites doe all re^orte 
To stand u gazed , and binke in more and 
more. 

Lord Surrey, Songe s and Sannettes, 1557. 

The French exclaim'd, The devil was in 

anus ; 

All the whole army stood agaz’d on him. 

Shaliespeare, Hen. VI. Ft. 1. l. 3. 

See however Prof. Skeat, Etym . Diet. 

s. v. 

Agnail. This word in all probability 
has nothing to do, as its present form 
would suggest, with tho nails of the 
fingers (A. Sax. angnihjl (?), pain-nail). 

It was formerly spolt agnel, agnayle, 
angnayle, and denoted a com on the 
too, or generally any hard swelling. 

It is doubtless the same word as Fr. 
angonailles , botchis, (pookie) humps, 
or sores (Cotgrave), It. angninaglia , a 
blain on the groin, “ also a disease in 
tho inside of a horso’s hindor legs,” 
(Florio). Anguinaglia, as Dioz shows, 


) 

is for inguinalm, a disease or affliction 
of ingulno, Lat. inguen, the groin or 
flank (Sp. engle, Fr. a/mo). 

Palsgrave (1530) has “ agnayle upon 
one’s too,” and Turner, Herbal, speaks 
of “ angnaylles and such hard swel- 
linges,” Florio of “ agnels, wartles, 
almonds, or kernels growing behind 
tho cares and in tho necke ” (s. v. 
Pdno). 

The inner flesh or pulp [of a Gourd] is 
passing good for to be applied to the agnels 
or corns of the feet. — Holland, Pliny's Nat. 
Hist. ii. 36 (1631). 

Fronelle, An Agnetl, pin, or wamell in 
the the [? toe ]. — Cotgrave (ed. 1660). 

Agassin, A corn or ugnele in the feet or 

toe*,. — id. 

Ghiandole, Agnels, wartles, or kernels in 
the throat. — Florio. 

Air, word for a person’s mien, 
maimer, or deportment (Fr. air, It. 
aria), as if the subtle atmosphere, or 
aura, which envelopes ono and ema- 
nates from his idiosyncrasy, is a con- 
fusion of “ air ” rr Lat. aer, with quite 
a distinct word, Old Fr. a ire, family, 
breeding, natural disposition. This 
a ire, deri\ed from Lat. area, seems to 
have gone through tho transitions of 
meaning: (1) a space of ground for 
building, (2) a dwelling or nest (whence 
our airy, or eyry, an eagle’s nest), (3) 
race, family, disposition, quality. So 
old Eng. d< bona ire, good-natured, Fr. 
d ebon na ire, was originally applied to 
“ un faucon do bonne air,” of a good 
nest, i.e. breed or strain — well bred 
and consequently well conditioned. 

See I nitre, Histoire de la Langue 
Franco iso, tom. i. p. 61. 

Prof. Skeat thinks that L. Lat. ama, 
an eyrie, is itself only a corrupted form 
of Icel. ara-hrdSr, “ eagle’s-nest ” 
(Etym. Did. p. 10). 

Airbell, a name for the Campanula 
rotund ifol ia, is corrupted from tlio 
commoner name Hairbell. Tho old 
forms of this word are Hare bell and 
Haro's bell (Britten and Holland, Eng . 
Plant-Names, p. 34). 

Akehorne, an old mis-spelling of 
acorn (Urry, Chaucer, p. 364). Other 
old forms of the word are akernel, 
akeron, akker, akkern, akran, and 
akyr (Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant - 
Names, p. 9). See Acorn. 
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Akerspire, I provincial words, 

Acrespire, V meaning to sprout or 

Acxebsprit, j germinate, corrupt 
forma Of aarospyre (from Greek ahros 
and spmra) to snoot at the extremity. 

They let their malt akerspire . — Regiam 
Majestatem, p, 893 (Wright). 

A more corrupt form hechlespire is 
found in some counties. 

Alacompane, an old name for the 
plant Inula Helmiwm (Bullein, Booh 
of Simples ), as if from a French d la 
eompagne, is a corruption of the old 
Latin name rnula camp ana, through 
the forms elecampane and allicampane , 
used in Cheshire. (See Britten and 
Holland, Eng. Plant-Names, p. 11.) 

Albatross, as if connected with Lat. 
albuS) white, is corrupted from the older 
form alcatraz (e. g. in The Mirror for 
Magistrates ), which is the name of the 
bird in Portuguese and Spanish. 

“ Alcatraz , a kind of fowle like a 
seamew ” (Minshew), old Fr. algatros . 
M. Devichas shown that alcatraz is the 
Same word as Portg. alcatraz , Span . alca- 
duz, Arab. ahqadus , a vessel for draw- 
ing water, having originally been given 
as a name to the pelican, which was 
believed to fill its huge bill with water 
and convey it to its young ones in the 
desert (Chardin). For this reason the 
pelican is called by the Arabs saqqa , 
“ the water-carrier.” 

Alfin. | The old English name 

Awfyn. S for the piece in the game 
of chess which we now call a bishop is 
a corruption of its oriental name, 
Arabic Ahiil, “ The Elephant,” Persian 
Pil or Fil (compare the borrowed 
words Icel .fill, Swed., Dan. fil, an ele- 
phant). In Bussian it is called slonie, 
an elephant (vid. D. Forbes, History 
of Chess , pp. 40, 210). 

Awfw of J>e chekar, Alfinw. — Prompto - 
rium Part. c. 1440. 

Aljyn, a man of the cheese horde, avtjm. 
— Palsgrave, 1530. 

Al-fil was assimilated in English to 
alfin, an oaf or lubber, just as fil be- 
came in Q. French fol, a fool. An 
Italian corruption is dalfino , “ a dolphin, 
also* Bishop at Chesse,” — Florio ; Old 
French dmphin , as well as auphin, 
aujmt compare Span, and Portg. alfil; 
It. alfino, mfidoi Low Lat alfilus , al- 
phinm (Devie). 


6 ) ALLELUIA 

All amort, dejected, for d b mori. 

Shall he thus all amort live malcontent! 
— Greene , History of Friar Bacon , 1594. 

What, all a mart l How doth my dainty 
Nell Peele , Edward I. (159 3), p. m, e& 
Dyce. 

What all a mart ? No merry cosmte- 
nar^ge ? — Chettle , Kind Harts Dream * 

Allan, a name in Cornwall for 
October 31st, is a curious condensation 
of Allhallowecn, i. e . The Eve of Alh 
hallow 8 or All Saints Bay. 

At St. Ives, “ Allan Day,” as'it is termed, 
is one of the chief days m all the year to 
hundreds of children, who would deem it a 
great misfortune were they to go to bed on 
Allan Night without their Allan apple to hide 
beneath their pillows. A large quantity of 
apples are disposed of in this manner, the 
sale of which is termed Allan Market . — R. 
Hunt , Pop, Romances of West of England , 
2nd Ser. p. 177. 

All and some, a very common phrase 
in old Eng. meaning all together, one 
and all. It is a corruption of alle in- 
same, all i-some, zz all together; in- 
same, A. Sax. uet-samne, together, from 
sa7n, sa7)) en, together (see Notes and 
Queries, 0 th S. II. 404). 

The lady lawghed and made good game 

Whan they came owte all in-same. 

The Wright's Chaste Wtfe (ab. 1452) 
1. 602 (E. E, T. 8.). 

[He] bade assemble m Ins balle, 

In Pantheon alle in-same, 

Stacuons of Rome, 1.792 (E. E. T. S.). 

Uppon holy boresday her on his nome 

Heo weren i-gedered alle t-some. 

Castel of horn, 1. 1418 (ab. 1320). 

Sir, we bene heare all and some , 

As boulde men, readye bonne. 

Chester Mysteries, li. 87 (Shaks. Soc.). 
His wife tolde hun, all and some, 

How Bane Hew in die morning would come. 

A Mery Jest of Vane Hew, l. 41 (Early 
Pop. Poetry, in. 136). 

Now 8 top your noses, readers, all and some . 

Dryden, Absalom and Acnitophel, ii 457. 
Two hours after midnight all and tome. 

Unto the hall to wait his word should come. 
W. Morris , pMrthly Paradise , ii. 478. 

Alla ways, the Lincolnshire word for 
the drug aloes (Peacock), assimilated 
apparently to ca/rraways . 

Alleluia, a popular name for the 
wood-sorrel (Bailey), sometimes also 
called lujub and luzula, is held by Coles, 
Adam in Eden , 1657, and Withering, to 
be a corruption of the Italian name 
Juliola ; see, however, Julienne infra. 
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Florio (1611) has “ Luggiala, an 
hearbe very sharps in taste.” 

*>Alley, the Lincolnshire word for the 
aisle of a church, of which probably it 
is a corruption. 

j^lley, a boy’s marble of a superior 
description to the ordinary clay ones, 
is probably a shortened form of ala - 
batter, of which material it is said 
(in the language of the toy mart) to 
have been made. 

Mr. Pickwick enquired i( whether he had 
won any alien tors [f = taws] or comraoneys 
lately (both of which I understand to be a 
particular species of marbles much prized by 
the youth of this town),” — Dickens, Pick- 
vmk Papers , ch. xxxiv. 

Alligator, It, alUgatore , so spelt 
as if a derivative of Lat. alii g a/re, to 
bind (cf, boa constrictor ), is a corruption 
of the older word alayarto , which is the 
Sp^ lagarto with the article el (al) pre- 
fixed, Lat. lacerta , a lizard. However, 
if a writer in the Penny Cychpwdm, s. v., 
be correct, lagarto is itself a corruption 
of a native Indian word legateer. 
Raleigh mentions alegartoes in his 
History of the World, fol. p. 150. 

Jonson spells it alligarta in Bartho- 
lomew Fair , acfcii. sc. 1. Mrs. Malaprop, 
as every one knows, gave the word a 
new twist into “ an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile.” Per contra , the 
lizard seemed to the Ettrick Shepherd 
a diminutive alligator. 

There’s nane [serpent] amang our mosses, 
only asks, which is a sort o’ lizards, or wee 
alligators . — Nodes Ambrosmnie, vol. i. p. 146. 

All Saints’ Wort, a popular name 
of the Hypericum Androscenvum , is a 
mistaken rendering of the French name 
toute-saino (Tutsan) “All-heal.” 

Britten and Holland, Eng . Plant - 
Names (E. D. Soc.). 

Allyant, a variety of alient , the old 
English spelling of alien, from a desire 
apparently to accommodate it to 
“ alliant or ally , one that is in league, 
or of kindred with one (Blount, 1656), 
sc. one’s enemy.” 

Yonder cometh Richmond over the fflood 

with many atlyanU out of ffarr count rye, 
bold men of bone and blood ; 

tip crowne of England chalengeth hee. 
Percy, F&iio MB . vol. m. p. 241, 1. 145-146. 

If any alyant in his absence durst aduen- 
trare baa seluen to visitt or muade. our most 
valiant realme, — Ibid . vol f i, p. 215, 1, 60. 


) AMBER&BEA8E 

Halliwell and Wright [ill Jtaep] 
while quoting “ Among alyauntes 
[= strangers, aliens] he had easily 
cured very many of all kyndes of dis- 
eases” (Paraphrase of Erasmus, 154$), 
confound this word with allyaunte, 
allied, akin, in More’s Utopia, 1551. 

AUant, an alien, occurs in Ooverdale 
(Judges xix., Jer. viii.) and A. V. 1611 
(Job xix. 15, Lam. v. 2). 

Almeby, an old Eng. word for p, 
cupboard, otherwise spelt aunvry, “ a 
Cupboard for the keeping of cola and 
broken victuals ” or other alms , as if 
for almonry , cf. “ awmebry or awmery, 
Elcemosincvrium ” ( Prompt . Pan ? .). It 
is the same word as Ger. aimer, quasi A. 
Sax. aimer Ige, Sp. almario and armario. 
Low Lat. alma/ria, armaria, Fr. 
armoire ; all (according to Diez) from 
Latin armarium, a chest for holding 
arms . 

Almary or almery , Almarium. — Prompt , 
Parv. 

Almery of mete kepynge, or a sane for 
mete. Cibutum. — Ibid. 

Almery , aumbry , to put me&te in, tines 
a Imoires. — Pa Isgrave. 

Almond, is derived from Fr. amande, 
Provenqal amanda, and these from 
amandola , which was supposed to be a 
diminutival form, but really represen- 
ted the Latin amygdala (Gk. ayvydaKfj). 
The etymologically correct form would 
be something like amandel, cf. It. 
mandola, Ger. mandeL See Date. 

So the French ange has been formed 
from amg-el by dispensing with the 
supposed diminutival termination el 
(Philog. Soc . Proc . vi. 41). 

Alpine, a Cheshire name for the 
plant Sedum Telephhmi, is a corruption 
of Orpine (Britten and Holland, Eng . 
Plant-Names , p. 12, E. D. Soc.), Fr. 
orpin , contracted from orpiment, which 
is from Lat. a uripigmentum, with 
allusion to the golden-coloured flowers 
of one species. 

All-plaister, a provincial corrup- 
tion of alabaster (Yorkshire), which in 
old English is frequently spelt ala- 
blaster. cf. Yallow-plasteb, infra. 

Her alablaster brest she soft did kis. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene, Rk. III. 2, xKi* 

Ambergrease, a corruption of Fiv 
ambregris. Grey amber (gri* 



AMBMY ( 

Milton, j Pm* Meg* ii. 044). So verdx- 
grease for mrt'de-gris. 

Jacobus de Dondis, the Aggregator, 
repeats ambergrease, nutmegs, ana all spice 
amongst the rest. — Barton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 16th ed. p. 436. 

A mass of this Ambergrease was about the 
third year of King Charles found m tins 
county [Cornwall] at low water . — b idler. 
Worthies of England, vol. i. p. 20 6 (ed. 
Nidbols). 

A fat nightingale well season’d with pep- 
per and ambergrease — S Marmum, 1 he 
Antiquary, act iv. sc. 1 (1641). 

Ambry, ) a cupboard or pantry, is 
Aumbry, J the Fr. a/nrum e, origin- 
ally a chest in which arms were kept. The 
word was sometimes spelt ahncry , and 
being apphed to the general receptacle 
of broken meat such as would be given 
in alms, was confounded with quite a 
different word, aumiy or almonry, the 
office or pantry of the mvmbrcre, 
mvmnere, or almoner, the aims dis- 
penser. Wedgwood. 

Amoreibe, ) old Scotch corruptions 
Emerant, S of the word ctw raid, 
O. Eng. emerattd. The English word 
traces its origin to Gk smaragdos, 
maragdos , which may bo the same 
word as Sansk maiakata, a beryl, 
(Furst), cf Heb. hartheth, a beryl. (See 
Speaker's Commentary, Ex. xx\m. 17.) 

Amperzanb, an old name for “ &/’ 
formerly &, the contracted sign of et 
(rzand); the Criss-Cross row of the 
old horn -books commonly ending in 
x, y, z, &e, &. These final characters 
were read “ et cetera/* “ < t per et , and” 
When the modem & was substituted for 
&, this came to be lead “and per se, 
laid/* of which ampci stand, ampvs and, 
ampasey, are corruptions Similarly 
the letters A, I, O, when standing by 
themselves as words, were lead m 
spelling lessons “ A per se, A/* “ I per 
se, I/' Chaucer calls Creseide “ the 
floure and a pm ee of Troie and Groce/* 
But he observed m apology that it [z] 
was a letter > oa never w anted liardly , and he 
thought it had only been put there to finish 
©fifth* alphabet hke, though ampm-and would 
ha* done as well, for what he could see.” — 
Adam Bede , ch. xxi. p. 205. 

In the Holdemess dialect, E. York- 
shire, it is called parseyand. See Anb- 
pussy-anb* infra. 

Akberry, ot anbury or rnibury. 


8 ) AMGimT 

A kind of wen, or spongy wart, gnpdag 
upon any part of a horse’s body, lull m 
blood. — The Sportsman’s Dictionary, 478$. 

Lincolnshire nanberry, from A* Sax, 
ampre, a swollen vein, which still sur- 
vives in the Dialect® of Essex and the 
East counties as mnper, and in« the 
South-Eastern counties as ampery* de- 
cayed, unhealthy (Wnghfc, Promnmtd 
Bid.). 

bri urn pres were an mancyn set hie to-cyme 
fie three blemishes were m mankind before 
His coming]. — Old. hng Homilies, XI L Cent. 
1 Ser. p. 237 (ed. Moms). 

Ampre may possibly be connected 
with old Eng. ample, ampulle, a 
globular vessel, Lat. ampulla, some- 
thing inflated. Cf. Fr. ampoule , a 
small blister, wheal, powke, or musing 
of the skin (Cotgrave). 

Anchovy owes its present form to a 
mistaken notion that anchovies** or 
anchovey8 was a plural, whereas our 
f oi efa tliers used formerly to speak of 
“ an anclioveyes.” 

Acciuga , a fish like a Sprat called Anchioucs. 
— I lor it), A eu U oi Id of It arris', 1611 

Auchoi/cx, ou Inchmes, 7 be fish Anchoveyes. 
— ( otgraie. 

Aneftoies (fish). Anchou, anehoics, 
anchoyes (poisson). — Sheiwtiod, English-* 

1 rench Diet . 1660. 

We received the word probably from 
the Dutch, who call the fish anchovis ; 
but compare Fi\ anchots , Portg. an- 
chova, tie. 

Ancient, an old and froquent cor- 
ruption of ensign, Fr. enmgne, Lat. 
insignia, denoting (1) a flag or banner. 

Full of holes, like a shot ancient*-— The 
Puritan, u 2 

It win a spectacle extremely delightful to 
behold the Jacks, the pendants, and the 
ancients sporting m the wind. — Don Quixote, 
p. 669 (ed. 1687). 

(2) a standard-bearer. 

*Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 

Othello, u. 4. 

Master, Master, see you yonder faire ancymt ? 
Yondei is the serpent 6c the serpent*® 
head. 

Percy , Folio MS. vol. l. p. 303. 1. 77. 

“ Emeigm, An Ensigne, Auntkwt, 
Standard bearer/* — CotgmVe. 

Emeigm, it would appear, was con- 
founded with anckm. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as 1 take it, 

Ot/*Wto,*wtv, se. L 
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JjmsoK, whatever be the origin of 
this word, iron probably is no real part 
ci it, as we see by comparing the old 
forms cmnderm (Proniptorium, 1440), 
amwbyern (Palsgrave, 1580), andycur 

2 orman, 1519), old Fr. andier, andin, 
w Lat. andena, anderim. 

Further corruptions are Endirons 
and Handirons. 


And-pussky-and, v Printers’ names 

Ampus-and, 2 f°* the character 
^ Ampkrzand, 3 &, are corrup- 
tions of the old expression, “and per 
se, and,” applied to it, I believe, in the 
horn-books. 

The pen commanded* only twenty-six 
letters, it can onty range between A and l ; 
these are its limits — 1 had forgotten and- 
pumy-and ! — Southey , Letters , vol. u p. 

Popular etymologizing lias busied 
itself here to some purpose. 

The sign & is said to be properly called 
Emperor's Hand , from having been first in- 
vented by some imperial personage, but by 
whom the deponent saith not. It is com- 
monly corrupted into ['] Ampazad , Zumpy 
Zed, Ann Pussy Ann . — The Monthly Packet , 
vol. xxx. p. 448. 

The character was also sometimes 
called anpasty , anpassy , anparse 
(Wright), i. c. “ and per se." 

Angel-touche, an O. Eng. name for 
the earth-worm, is said by Nares to be 
from the French anguille . More pro- 
bably it is the tivitch (A. Sax. fwicce), 
or worm for angling with. (See Philo - 
logical Transactions for 1858, p. 98.) 

I made thee twine like an angle-twitch . 
—-Mr*. Palmer , Devonshire Cow t$tnp,p. 28. 

Tagwormes which the Cornish English 
terme angle-touches, — Carew (Couch, E, Corn- 
wall Glossary). 

Anger nails, a Cumberland word for 
jags round the nails, as if connected 
with angry , in the sense of inflamed 
(Dickinson, Cumberland Glossary, E.D. 
Soc.) is a corruption of ang -nails. See 
Agnails supra . 

Angle-bog, in Prov. English a large 
earth worm, iB a corruption of A. Sax. 
Angd4wicc$. 

Ankyr, a borrowed word for a u re- 
cluse, Anachorita" (Prompt. Parv.), Gk. 
machdrdis (a withdrawer, a hermit), in 
Gid Eng. and A. Sax. oncer, has been 
a&similated, regardless of meaning, to 


the word “ ankyr of a shyppe, Aneor&f' 
A. Sax. oncer. The A. Sax. word was 
probably regarded as a compound of 
an, alone, and cerran (rrversari), as if 
one who lives alone (qui solus versatur), 
like Gk. mdnachos (“monk”). Bos- 
worth actually ranges oncer as a deri- 
vative under an, one, alone. 

A curious piece of popular etymology 
is given in the Ancryn Ernie, ab. 1225. 

For ]>i i» ancre lcleoped ancre, & under 
chirche iancred a se ancre under ecbipes 
horde, uorte holden bet sebip, f#»t ufcen ne 
stonnes hit ne ouerworpen. A1 so al holi 
chirche, bet is schip lcleoped, schal ancren 
ofcer ancre bet hit so holae, bet tea deofles 
puffes, bet heo<5 temptaciuus, hit ne ouer- 
worpe. (P. 142.) 

[i.e. For this (reason) is an anchoress called 
an anchoress, and anchored under the church, 
as an anchor under a ship’s hoard, for to hold 
that ship, that waves or storms may not over- 
throw it. Even so ail holy church, which is 
called a ship, shall anchoresses, or the anchor, 
so hold, that the devil’s puds, which are 
temptations, may not overthrow it.] 

Lady Fayth ... is no Ankers, shee dwels 
not alone. 

Latimer, Sermons, p. 58 verflO. 

Anny seeb, a corrupted form of 
anise seed, quoted by Dr. Prior from 
The Englishman' s Doctor. 

The Proniptorium Parvubi'um has 
“ Aneys seede or spyce, Anetum, aim- 
sum ” (c. 1440). 

Anointed, in provincial Eng. em- 
ployed to denote a worthless, reprobate, 
good-for-nothing fellow, e. g. “ He’s 
an anointed youth,” in the Cleveland 
dialect minted, has generally been un- 
derstood to be a perverted usage of the 
ordinary word, as if it meant conse- 
crated, set apart, or destined to evil 
courses and an evil end. (So Mr. 
Atkinson, Glossary , s.v.) 

It is, without doubt, a corruption of 
the French anoienti (Roquefort), another 
form of aneanti, brought to nothing, 
worthless, good for nothing. Wiclif 
has anyntische, anentysch, to bring to 
nought, destroy (Ps. Ixxiv. 9, &c.) 

Another guess, meaning different, 
of another description, dissimilar, is ft 
corruption of the older phrase (mother 
gates, or other gates , i. e. other ways* 
Compare Scot, this gate, this way, 
thus. 
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This will never fail 
Wi* them that this sate wooes them, 
Ramsay , Christs Kirk on the Green , 
canto xi. 

Our race to heaven [is] another gates 
business, — Frank , Sermons , vol. 1 . p. 43(3. 

His bringing up [requires] another gates 
marriage than such a mnuon.— Lt%, Mother 
Bombie, act i, sc. 3. 

He would have tickled you othergates 
than he did . — Twelfth Night , v. 1. 

Hudibras, about to enter 
Upon another gates adventure, 

To RaJpho call’d aloud to arm. 

Butler, Hudibras, Pt. I. canto iii. 

This is quite another-gum sort of a place 
than it was when I first took it, my lord. — 
The Clandestine Marriage. 

You bean’t given to malting of a morn- 
ing — more’s the pity — you would he another 
guess sort of a man if you were, — Tales by a 
Barrister, vol. ii. p. 353 (1844). 

ller’s another gess ’oman than Dame. — 
Mrs. Palmer , Devonshire Courtship , p. 12. 

My lady Isabella is of anotherguess mould 
than you take her for . — Horace Walpole , 
Castle of Otranto , ch. ii. 

So Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield , ch. xix. 

I am constrained to make another guesse 
divertisement . — Comical History of Fiancwn, 
1655. 

1 co’d make othergess musick with them. 
— Flecknoe, Love's Kingdom , 1664. 

Wolfe Barrington came. Quite another 
guess sort of pupil , — The Argosy, Dec. 1870, 
p. 447. 

Somewhat similarly “any kindest 
thing/’ is a Devonshire phrase for 
“ any kind-is tiling ” (an old genitive, 
A. Bax. cynnes ), and so old Eng. allcins, 
no Jcennes, nonkyns, &c. 

Anthymn. Johnson’s amended spell- 
ing of anthem, as if a hymn sung in 
parts or responsively (anh). It is so 
written by Barrow. The old forms 
are antem, anteme, antempne , antephne, 
A. Bax. antffn , from Lat. and Greek 
antiphona. It. and 8p. antifona. (Vide 
Blunt, Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, p. lxn.) 

Fri antienne, an antem . — Cotgrave . 

Hymnes that are song interchangeably 
in the Church, commonly called Antemes . — 
Hanmer, Translation of Socrates , 1636. 

A volume that has run through 
many editions (Sullivan’s Dictionary of 
Derivations) actually gives as the origin 
anti and hyninus, alleging the following 
passage from Bacon in support of it, 
“ SeveraH quires, placed one over 
against (mother , and taking the voices 


by catches, antheme-urise, gave great 
pleasure.” 

On Sondaies and kohdaies masse of 
day, besides our Ladymaase, and an an- 
thempne m the aftemoone. — Ordinaunces 
made for the Kinges[ Hen. VIII.’s] household* 

Efter hire viue hexte blissen tel in >e 
antejim. — Ancren Riwle (ah. 1225), p. 4*. 

“ After her five highest joys count in the 
anthems,” where another MS. has antempnes. 

Antient, a frequent mis-spelling* as 
if connected with Lat. antiqum, of 
ancient , which is a derivative of Fr. 
anden , 0. Fr. aingois , It. anziano , Sp. 
anciano , Prov. ancian , all from Lat. 
ante ipeum (Diez). It is the customary 
form in writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

So m this last and lewdest age 
Thy antient love on some may shine. 

Vaughan , Silet Scintiltans , 1650. 

It must have been by a slip of # the 
pen that such an orthographical purist 
as Archbishop Trench speaks of “ the 
antient world ” m his latest work 
( Medimval Church History , p. 393), as 
he elsewhere always uses the spelling 
“ ancient.” 

Anti -masque, so spelt as if denoting 
an interlude opposed (anti) as a foil or 
contrast to the moro senous masque , 
was perhaps originally antick-masque, 
a form put by Ben Jonson into the 
mouths of two of his characters. Bacon 
in Ins Essay Of Masques and Triumphs 
(1625), says of Anti- Masques, 

They hauo been commonly of Fooles, 
Satyrcs, Baboones, Wilde-men, Antiques 
(p. 540, ed. Arber). 

And Wright quotes antick zz an anti- 
masque from Ford. 

Sir, all our request is, since we are come, 
we may be admitted if not for a masque for 
an antic-masque. — Jonson , The Masque of 
Augurs (1622), p. 631, W orhs (ed. Moxon). 

O Sir, all de better vor an aniic-ma&k, d© 
more absurd it be, and vrom de purpose, it 
be ever all de better. — Id. p. 632. 

Anxious, Barbarous, &c.» a mis- 
spelling of anmu8 , harbarus , to bring 
them into conformity with such words 
as glorious , famous , odious , &c. (glorio* 
sue, famosus , oddosus ). 

Apparent, in the phrase “ heir ap- 
parent,” would seem naturally to mean 
the manifest, evident, and unques- 
tioned heir, Lat. appeurens* 
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Fabyan, however, writes it “heir 
wawwi,” which Richardson thinks is 
*■ fe* paravcmnt, Fr. par ouvant, before, in 
front (like paremnter for paraventwre ). 
He understands apparent, therefore, to 
be from old Fr. auparavant, meaning 
the* heir who stands foremost, or first 
in the order of succession. So Spenser 
speaks of one of the Graces. 

That in the midst was placed paravaunt . 

Faerie Queene , v 1. 10. xv. 

In the Alliterative Poems (XIV. cent.) 
Sodom is described 

As aparaunt to paradis hat plantted J?e 
* drystyn.— B. 1. 1007. 

It may, however, only mean next of 
kin ; compare Fr. apparente (from 
parens) of Kin, or neer Kinsman, 
unto. — Cotgrave. 

^pple-pie, in the phrase “ Apple-pie 
order,’ 1 seems to be a popular corrup- 
tion of cap-a-pie (Fr. de pied en cap), 
with reference to the complete equip- 
ment of a soldier fully caparisoned 
from head to foot. The apple-pie bed 
of schoolboys is an arrangement of the 
sheets by which head and foot are 
brought close together. 

Take an Englishman Capa pea, from head 
to foot, every member he hath is Dutch. — 
Howell, Instructions Jor For rein T rave ll , 1642, 
p. 58 (ed. Arber). 

Appleplexy, a vulgar corruption of 
apoplexy. Polish in The Magnetic Lady, 
iii. 8, turnB it into happyplex. 

But there’s Sir Moth, your brother, 

Is fallen into a fit o’ the happyplex . 

Ben Jo nson, Works, p. 448 (ed. Moxon). 

Arbour, so spelt as if it described a 
bower formed by trees (Lat. arbor, a 
tree). Sydney, for instance, speaks of 
“a fine close a/rbor ” — 

It was of tree* whose branches so interlaced 
each other that it could resist the strongest 
violence of eye-sight. — Aicadia [m Richard- 
son]. 

It is really a corruption of harbour, 
old Fng. though the two words 

are distinguished m the following : — 

To seek new-refuse in more secret harbors 
Aafccng the dark shade of those tufting arbors . 

Sylvester , Du Bartas , 1621, p. 194. 

They have gardens . . . with their harbers 
and bowers fit for the purpose. — Stubbes , Ana- 
tomic of Abuses, 1593. 


Wynter, all thy desyre is the belly to fyU : 
Bett r were to be in a grene herber, where one 
may have his wyll. 

Debate betwene Somer and Wynter, L 53+ 

An older form of the word is erbwr 
or herber, which was used sometimes 
in the sense of a bower, sometimes in 
that ’ of a garden, e. g. “ Erbare , 
Herbarium.” — Prompt. Parvulorum, c, 
1440. 

Of swuche flures make j>u his herborum 
wifcmnen pe suluen. — Ancren Riwle (ab. 
1225), p. 340. 

“ Of such flowers make thou his bower (or 
lodging) withm thy self.” The Latin version 
here has herbarium . 

Archangell, appears in company 
with various other birds in the Bomaunt 
of the Bose (1. 915), “ With finch, with 
larke, and with archangell,” and trans- 
lates the French mesange (also marenge ) 
a titmouse or titling. — Cotgrave. 

The word was perhaps interpreted 
to be compounded of me# ( = plus) and 
amge, an angel. It is really a corrupted 
form of the Low German meeseke, 
Picardian maisaingue, Icel. meisingr . 
Other forms are old Fr. masange, 
Wallach. masenge , Rouchi masinque. 

This corruption was the more 
natural from birds bemg often called 
angels by old authors in accordance 
with the saying of Thomas Aquinas 
“ Ubi aves lbi angeli : ” e. a. wariangls, 
an old Eng. name for the shrike or 
butcher-bird, Ger. wiirgengel , i.e. the 
worrying or destroying angel (vid. 
Cotgrave, s. v. Ancrouelle) ; Ger. 
engelchen (little angel), the siskin. 
{Similarly G. Macdonald calls a butter- 
fly “ the flower-angel ” (The Seaboard 
Parish, p, 414). Compare 

The dear good angel of the spring, the night- 
ingale. 

Ben Jonsm , Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

And aene birds like angels ever sing. 
Bainabe Barnes , Spiritual Sonnets , x. 

Not an angel of the aire. 

Bird melodious or bird fame! 

[Be] absent hence. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 1. 16 (1634). 

See Littledale’s note in loco , and Prof. 
Skeat’s note on Virion of Piers Pious - 
man, xviii. 24, 88, where he traces the 
idea of the excellence of birds to the 
expression “volucres coeli,” the bird# 
of Jieaven, Matt. viii. 20* 
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Abchjohocke, an old mis-spelling of 
tiriichoke (Turner, Herbal, 1551-1568), 
as if compounded with Gk. orcM. 

“ Artichoke ” is itself a corrupted 
form ofFr. artichaut, Sp. artickofa, It. 
mimocm, from Gk. artutikd , heads of 
artichoke (Devic). But compare the 
Arabian al charsjof, Sp. atcarchofa 
(Bpsisy, Soheler), or Arab, al hharchuf 
m Engelmann transcribes it. 

The latter part of the word has been 
Sometimes understood to refer to the 
core of the vegetable, which is likely to 
stick in the throat, and is in Lincoln- 
shire called the choalc. 

It was sometimes spelt hartichoahe, 
Ormgoes, hartwhoahm, potatoe pies, 
Provocatives unto their luxuries. 

The Young Gallant* Whirhgtgg , 1629. 

Low. Lat. corruptions are articactus 
and arUcoctus . 

Archimastrye, an old corruption 
of alchermstry in Norton’s Or dn nail of 
Alchemie , as if the chief of maistries 
or u arch-mystery ” (see Mystery). Old 
Eng. alkamistre, Old Fr. arquemie. 
Maistryefull, merveylous and Archimastrye 
Is the tincture of holi Alkimy ; 

A wonderfull science, secrete Philosophie. 

Askmote, Theatrum Chemicum Brit . p. IS. 

In the Proheme to his cunous poem 
Norton says : — 

This Bole to an Alch mister wise 
Isa Boke of incomparable price. 

Op. Cit. p. 8. 

Florio gives “ Archirmsta , an alclii- 
mist,” and Archimia for Alchimia . 
Hew World of Words, 1611. 

Fuller says that Alasco, a Pole, 

Sought to repair his fortunes bj associat- 
ing himself with these two Arch-chemists of 
England [viz. Dr. Dee and Kelley, the 
Alchemists], — Worthies of England, vol. u. 
p. 47$ (ed. 1811). 

Argosy, a ship, a merchant- vessel, 
is a corruption of llagomnc, i. e. a vessel 
of Ragosa or llagusa, influenced pro- 
bably by the classical Argo in which 
Jason went in search of the golden 
fleece. The old Fr. argomin, the 
lieutenant of a galley (Cotgrave), which 
would seem to be connected, is the 
Same Word as It. aguzzino, and a cor- 
ruption of alguazil, Sp. olguaoil , Arab, 
the vizier (Devic). 

Ifottr argosies with portly sail . . . 

Bo over peer the petty traffickers, 

Thai curtsy to them. 

Merchant of Venice, i, 1. I. 9. 


See, however, Bonce, Illustrations, 
in loco . 

Are, recently used for citadel dr * 
stronghold, as u identical with ark, a 
place of safety (Lat. area), is a corrup- 
tion of Lat. arx (arcs), a defence, bul- 
wark (from arceo, to keep off), seem- 
ingly mistaken for a plural. 

Lord Hart mg' ton said that he had no infor- 
mation concerning the defences of Candahar ; 
but it is well known that its ark, or citadel, is 
naturally untenable against artillery. — The 
Standatd , July 30, 1880. 

Armbrust, a corruption of arbalest, 
arblast ; cf. old Dan. arburst, Icel. 
arm-brysti, a cross-bow, Ger. armbrust, 
as if an arm fired from the breast 
(brust). 

Arow-blaste, ) an old spelling of 

Arweblast, f the word arblast, 
arbalest (mxu-balista, bow-catapult), a 
cross-bow, as if derived from the old 
Eng. word arwe, an arrow, and blast, 
to expel forcibly. Arow-blmters is 
Wyeliffe’s word for crossbowmen, 2 
Kings, vm. 18. 

The form all-blawsfers occurs in 
Morte Arthure, 1. 2426 (c. 1440, E. E. 

T. S. ed.), aireblast (air-blast!) in 
William of Palerne, 1. 268. 

Arquebuss, It. archill so, arcobugia, 
is the Dutch hae< k-husse or haeck-buyse, 
Dan. haqe-bo88P, Ger. hakenhuthse , L e, 
a gun, inisse, Ger. luchse, fired from a 
hooked or forked rest, haeck, hage, 
haken. The word when borrowed was 
altered in form so as to convey a mean- 
ing in the vernacular, as if a derivative 
from or co, Lat. arciis, a bow. Hence 
the words arcobugm, Fr. arquebus, 
Eng. arquebuss . Sir S. D. Scott, how- 
ever, thinks that the word was origi- 
nally arc-et-bus, “bow and barrel** 
(Dutch bus, Low Ger. Inisse) in one 
( The British Army, vol. ii. p. 262), and 
so Zetller. It was sometimes called 
the arquebus d croc (Scott, p. 268). 
See also Spelman, Glossary , e. v. Bom- 
barda . 

Arrant, thorough, downright, noto- 
rious, as applied to a knave or a fool, 
seems to be the same word as old Eng. 
and Scot, argh, arch , Scot, arrow, A* 
Sax. earg, cowardly, Ban. arrig, arrant, 
rank, Ger. arg, Icel. argr, a coward 
(cf. Gk. drgos, idle, lazy), conformed 
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to old Eng. arrant, errami , wandering 
about, Vagabond. Low Lat. arga was a 

r temptuous term for a stupid, lazy , 
mean-spirited person. — Spelmcm, 
Gheswmmt, s. v. 

Pusillanimitas, \>et is, to poure iheorted, 
A ti* arcfe mid alle eni heih to underm- 
inen . — Ancren Riwle (ab. 1225), p. 202 
(MS. C.). 

Pusillanimity, that is, too poor hearted 
and too cowardly withal any high thing to 
undertake. 

Dotterel. So do I, sweet mistress, or I am 
an errant fool. — May, The Old Couple , iv. 1 
(1658). 

Old Eng. curgh, arwe , cowardly, lazy, 
Scot, onw, A. Sax, earg, Gk. drgoe 
(a-ergos, not working), curiously cor- 
respond to arrow , the swift dart, O. 
Eng. arwe, A. Sax. earh, from earh, 
earg = Gk. drgoe , swift. 

Arrow-root. Tho first part of the 
word is said to be a corruption of ara, 
the native name of the plant which 
yields this substance and grows in the 
West Indies. Air oiv -root is also a popu- 
lar name for the arum ( maculatnm ), of 
which perhaps it is a corruption, though 
a kind of starch resembling arrow-root 
is actually made from its tubers. As a 
Suffolk name for the Achillea Milli- 
folium , it is a perversion of yarrow -root, 
just as Greets arrow is of Green yarrow 
(Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant- 
Names, p. 17). 

Arsmetrick, a common old spelling 
(it is found in Lydgate and Chaucer) 
of the word arithmetic, as if it were the 
metric art. The Low Lat. form aris- 
meiica is probably from It. armnits , 
riema, for Gk. aritlmos (number). Cf. 
Sp. resma, Fr. rame , Eng. “ ream.” 
Anmetrike is a lore : bat of figours al is 
A of draftee as me drawej? in poudre : & in 
numbre iwis. 

S. Edmund Confessor , 1. 224 (ab. 130b ). — 
( Phitolog . Soc. Trans. 1858, p. 77.) 

Arthur’s Wain, an old popular name 
for the constellation of the Great Bear, 
lias arisen, in all probability, from a 
confusion of Arthur, Keltic Arth, Art, 
Arthwys (cf .Ard, high), the name of the 
legendary British prince, with Welsh 
arth, a bear, Irish art, the same word 
Rs Lat. arciue, Gk. arktos, a bear, 



a) the bright, (2) a bear," Ursa 
Major. Of. Welsh alban arinm, Hm 
winter solstice ; Arab. Mb, a be&r, ms 
constellation. In particular, Arcturm 
(Gk. ArJctouros, the Bear-guard, a star 
in Bodies) would readily merge into 
Arthur us. Gawin Douglas calls it 
Arthurys-hufe. 

Arthur’s slow wain rolling his course round 
the pole. — Yonge, Hist, of Christian Nanus, 
ii. 125. 

Similarly the Northern Lights were 
sometimes called “ Arthur’s Host.” 

Arthur has long ago been suspected of 
having been originally the Great Bear or the 
bright star in his tail. — Quarterly Review, vol. 
91, p. 299. 

Sir John Davies writing on the ac- 
cession of Charles I., says : — 

Charles, which now in Arthurs'* seate doth 
raigne, 

Is our A returns, and doth guide the waine. 
PoemB, vol. u. p. 237 (ed. Grosart). 

Artografye, an old spelling of or- 
thography , as if compounded with art . 
How spellest thou this word Tom Couper 
In trewe ailografye. 

Interlude of trie tour Elements (Percy Soc.), 
p. 37, 

Ashore, a West country word for a- 
jar , i.e. on the jar (the phrase which so 
perplexed Mr. Justice Stareleigh), A. 
Sax. on cSrre, Old Scot, on char, on the 
turn. 

A Wiltshire girl I have heard ask 
her mistress, “ Shall I leave the door 
ashore, mam ? ” 

Ask, a provincial word applied espe- 
cially to keen biting winds, or Hash 
(pronounced ash) in the Holdemess 
dialect, E. Yorkshire, stiff, bitter, tart, 
is Icel. haskr, “ harBh.” 

Aspect, an incorrect Scottish form 
of aspick, Fr. aspic the asp (Jamieson)* 

Aspic, a term of cookery for a species 
of jelly served as a condiment with 
dishes, Fr. aspic (as if from being cold 
as a snake or aspic ! — Littrd), was so 
called from having been originally 
made with espic, or spikes of lavender, 
as one of its ingredients. — Kettner, 
Book of the Table , p. 47. 

Aspic, the herbe Spickenard or Lavander 
Spike*— Cotgrave. 

Ass-parsley, ) a popular name 

Asse-persruk, j for the plan! 
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ehervih The first part of the com- 
pound is probably a corruption of old 
Eng. and Fr. ache, parsley, such pleo- 
nasms being not uncommon. — Britten 
and Holland, Eng. Plant- Names, 

P* 10. 

WiJ> alisaundre \mreto ache & anys. 
Boddeker, Alteng, LHchtungen , p. 145, 1. 14. 

Aster, } an old corruption of 

Astur, f Easter , owing to a false 
derivation explained in the following 
quotation from Mirk’s Festival of 
Englyesche Servnones. 

Hit is called astur day ... for welnyg in 
ydb place hit is he maner to do J>e fyre owte of 
|*e halle at b*s day, and J»e astur b l hath be 
alle he wyntur brend w‘ fyre and baked 
w* smoke, hit scball be his day araed w‘ grene 
lyashes and sote flowrus. 

Aster, also spelt astir, aistre , and 
estre, is an old Eng. word for a hearth 
or fire-place, 0. Fr. aistre, L. Lat. 
astrum . 

So h* ye mowe w 4 a clene concience on 
astur day receyue h e clene body of owre 
Lorde lhu criste. — Festiall oj Englysshe 
Semumes. See Hampson, Med. Aem halend. 
vol. li. p. 24. 

Two other popular etymologies of the 
word are given in th e Old English Homi- 
lies edited by Dr. B. Morris, “ his dai is 
cleped esbrene dai, hat is aristes dai, for 
hat he his dai aros of deafce ” (2nd Ser. 
p. 07), i.e. “ This day is called Easter 
day, that is, day of arising, because 
He arose from the dead on this day.” 

“his dai is cleped estre dai >at is 
estene da, and te este is husel” (Ibid. p. 
99), i.e. “This day is called Easter 
day, that iB, day of dainties, and the 
dainty is the housel.” 

Asterisks, for hysterics in the lan- 
guage of the street folk. 

“ Lemontation of Judy for the loss of her 
dear child. She goes into asterisks,” soys a 
Punch and Judy exhibitor in Mayhew’s 
London Labour and the London Poor , vol. iii. 
p. 55. 

Compare Sterakles. 

Abtony, ) These, as well as O. 

Astonish, \ Eng, astone (Chaucer), 
are perversions of astound (regarded 
perhaps as a past participle astoun-cd), 
A. Sat. aetunddan, to stupefy (cf. stunt, 
stupid, stumcm, to stun, or stupefy), 
and assimilated to Fr. estonner , “to 
astonidbi,amaE6, daunt, . . . to stormy, 
benum, or dull the sences ” (Cotgrave), 


as thunder does, from a hypothetical 
Latin ex-tonare. Thus astomed w as 
regarded as equivalent to thunder- 
struck (Gk. embrontitos), dunder-head 
(=num-skull), Massinger, The Picture, 
ii. 1. 

Besides astomed (A. V. fob, xvii. 8), 
we find astonyid , astoneyed, Wy cliff e 
(Lev. xxvi. 82, Deeds ii 6), stonrnd , 
stoneyd, etonyed (Ibid. Gen. xxxii. 82, 
Matt. x. 24), as fanned , Hall (Bich. III., 
fol. 22 b) North speaks of Alexander 
being astonied, i.e. stunned, with a 
blow from a dart on his neck (Plutarch, 
p. 751), and Holland of the torpedo 
being able to astonish, or benumb, those 
that touch it. 

Astonyed, or a-stoyned yn marmys wytte. 
Attomtus, consternates, stupefactus, per- 
culsus. 

Astoynyn , or brese werkys (al, astoyn or 
brosyn). Quatio. — Promptorium Parviitorum 
(c. 1440). 

Vor her hors were al astoned , & nolde after 

wylle 

Sy we no}>er spore ne brydel, ac stode J?er al 

stylle. 

Robert oj Gloucester , Chronicle (ed. 1810), p. 

396. 

An old MS. recommends “ coste ” as 

a suffreyn remedie for sciatica and to be 
membns bat ben a-stonyed. — A. Way } Prompt. 
Parvulorum , p. 94, note 4. 

Attendant, Defendant, Confidant , 
&c., for the more strictly correct forms 
attendent (Lat. attenden(t)-s), defendant 
(defenden(t)s), &c., from the mistaken 
analogy of words like inhabitant, vigi- 
lant, militant, ignorant , arrogant, from 
Lat. inhabitants, vigilan(t)s, &c. 
liespondenf , correspondent , preserve 
their primitive form. 

Attic, the name given to a room at 
the top of the house, Fr. aMique, has no- 
thing to do with an Attic style of archi- 
tecture. It seems to have been bor- 
rowed from the Hindus, as it closely 
corresponds to Sanskrit at't’aka (in 
modem pronunciation attah), the 
highest room of an Indian house, from 
a'tt'a , high, lofty. (Heb. attik, a portico, 
can be only a coincidence.) Prof. Gold- 
stucker (Philological Transactions for 
1854, p. 96). Similarly verandah, 
Portg. varanda, is from Sansk. varanda, 
a portico. 

Bev. Isaac Taylor is therefore mis- 
taken in tracing the Attics of a house 
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to #10 upper tiers of columns displayed 
ia Attic architecture ( Words mid Places, 

p* 424, 2nd ed.). 

< r*» 

Attone, a very frequent old spelling 
of atone, to set at one those that are at 
two, i. e. at variance, as if to ad-tone, 
to hiring them to the same tom, or into 
concord, to harmonize. 

Accor der, to accord, — to attone , reconcile 
parties in difference • — Cot&rave. 

Attonement r a louing again after a breache 
Or falling out. — Baret, Alvearie , 1.580. 

High built with pmes that heaven and earth 
attone. 

G . Chapman, Odysseys, 1614, Bk. ix. 1. 266. 
He that brought peace and discord could 
attone . 

Dryden , Poem on Coronation , 1661, 1. 57. 

I am comming forth to make attonement 
betwixt them. — B. Bernard, Terence in 
English, 1641. 

White seemes fayrer macht with blacke 
attohe.— Spenser, F. Queene , III. ix. 2. 

For the old use of atone compare — 

pis Kyng & J?c Brut were at on. 

Robert oj Gloucester , p. 13. 

I f my death might be 

An off ring to atone my God and me. 

Queries, Emblems, ill. 6 (1635). 

I was glad I did alone my countryman and 
you. 

Cymbeline, i. 4, 1. 42 (Globe ed.). 

Udal speaks of a “ triactie of atone - 
mente” (Erasmus, Luke, p. 118), and 
Bp. HaH of 

Discord ’twixt agreeing parts 

Which never can be set at onement more. 

Satires, iii. 7 (ed. Singer, p. 68). 

Fleshely action .... doth set foes at 
freendehip, vnanimitie, and atonement . — 
A . Fleming , Cams' s Eng. Dogges , 1576, p. 36 
(repr. 1880). 

Auelong, also awelonge, atveylonge, 
an old English word defined oblongus in 
the PromptoriumParvulorum , elsewhere 
awelonge, Suffolk avellong, as if com- 
pounded with A. Sax. awoh, oblique, 
is an evident corruption of oblong . 

Aobeolb. A luminous appearance 
encompassing the head of a saint in 
Christian art is termed an “ aureole.” 
This is generally imaginedto represent 
the classical Latin twreola (sc. corona), 
a diminutive of aurea, and to mean 
“a golden oirclet,” as indeed it is 
generally depicted. It is highly pro- 
bable, howeyer, that, not aureola , but 


media (a little halo), 1 a diminutive of 
mm, is the true and , original form* 
areole in French, and that the usual 
orthography is due to a mistaken con* 
nection with amrum, gold, just as for 
the same reason urina became, in 
Italian, awrina, 2 It. arcmcio became Fr. 
orange, L. Lat. poma awrantia ,* Ok. 
oreichalcos became Lat. aurichalcum. 
This is certainly more likely than that 
it is a diminutive of aura, a luminous 
breath or exhalation, which is the view 
put forward by Didron in his Chris- 
tian Iconography (p. 107). He quotes 
a passage from an apocryphal trea- 
tise, Be Transitu B. Mcurim Virginia, 
which states that “a brilliant cloud 
appeared in the air, and placed itself 
before the Virgin, forming on her brow 
a transparent crown, resembling the 
aureole or halo which surrounds the 
rising moon” (p. 137). Here, ob- 
viously, areola would have been the 
more correct word to have employed, 
and it is the one which recommended 
itself to De Quincey. He writes — 

In some legends of saints we find that 
they were born with a lambent circle or 
golden areola about their heads. — Works, 
vol. xv. p. 39. 

So correct a writer would not have 
applied the superfluous epithet of 
“ golden ” to this “ supernatural halo,” 
as he subsequently terms it, if the 
word were to him only another form 
of aureola . 

From his use of the word in “Queen 
Mary” (act v. sc. 2), it might be 
supposed that Tennyson connected 
“ aureole ” with aurum — 

Our Clarence there 

Sees ever such an aureole round the Queen, 
It gilds the greatest wronger of her peace, 
Who stands the nearest to her* 

George Macdonald has been in- 
fluenced apparently by the same idea* 

The aureole which glorifies the sacred 
things of the past had gathered in so golden 
a hue around the memory of the holy cot- 
tager. — David Elginbrod, p. 265. ' 

Aureola, in the ecclesiastical sense 


1 This bright phenomenon was called by 
the Romans area — a word which runs exactly 
parallel with the Greek ha 16$, meaning 
(1) a plot of ground, (2) a threshing-floor, 
(3) a Wo round one of the heavenly bodies* 
* Florio, s. v. 
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of % gol&eou discus, is not found in 
Mediaeval Latin (vide Du Cange). Dr. 
Donne, who understands by it a crown 
of gold, traces its origination as fol- 
lows — 

Because in their Translation, in the 
Tttigat Edition of the Homan Church, they 
find m Exodus [xxv. 25] that word Aurtolam , 
Facies Coranam aureolam, Thou shalt make 
a lesser Crown© of gold ; out of this diminu- 
tive and mistaken word, they have established 
a Doctrine, that besides those Corona 1 aurea, 
Those Crownes of gold, which are communi- 
cated to all the Saints from the Crown of 
Christ, Some Saints hare made to them- 
selves ? and produced out of their owne ex- 
traordinary merits certain© Aureolas , certain 
lesser Crownes of their own, whereas in- 
deed the word m the origmall m that place 
of Exodns is Zer Zehab , which is a Crowne 
Cf gold, without any intimation of any such 
lesser crownes growing out of themselves. 
—LX XX., Sermons, p. 743, fol. 1640. 

Axey, a provincial word for the ague 
used in Sussex and in the Eastern 
States of America (L. J. Jennings, 
Field Paths and Green Lancs, p. 46), 
is a corruption of access (perhaps re- 
garded as a plural), Fr. acces , a fit or 
attack of illness, “ accez de fiehure, a 
fit of an ague,” Cotgrave, Lat. acces- 
ses. 

Feveres, axes, and the blody flyx [pre- 
vailed] in dyverse places of Englonde — 
Warkwerth's Chronicle , p. 23, ab. 1475 
(Camden Soc.). 

Wyth love's axceste now wer they hote, 
now colde. 

Bochas t Fall of Princes (m Wnght , 
Prov. Viet .). 

Thou dost miscall 

Thy phvsick ; pills that change 

Thy sick Accessions into set led health. 

H. Vaughan , Silex Scintillam , 1650. 

Aymont, an old English word for a 
diamond, occurring in Dan Michel's 
Ayenbiie of Inwyt (or Remorse of Con- 
science), 1840 (E. E. T. S. ed.). 

Hi despendej? folhch hare guodes me 
ydelnesaes uor host of }>e wordle ac uor to 
yeue uor god hy byeth hard© ase an aymont . 
— p. 187. 

(Le* ** They spend their goods foolishly 
in idleness for boast of the world, but 
for to give for God they be hard as a 
diamond, or as adamant.”) 

So 4be MS., but Mr. Morris, the 
editor, thinks it necessary, for clear- 
ness’sake f toprintit “an Mfl aymont.’* 
There can be little doubt, however, 


that there is no omission ha the IBS* 
and tliat anfmont is the old French 
aymant or aimant (of. Sp. imm), whiqji 
seems to have been a more mafommy 
form than diamant. Cotgrave gives 
“ aimant, a lover, a servant, a sweet- 
heart ; also, the Adamant , or Load - 
stone.” “ Diamant, a Diamond ; also, 
the Loadstone : (< instead of Aymemt), u 
He also has “ Guideymani , the needle 
of a sea-compasse.” “ Diamond,” Fr. 
diamant, and “ adamant,” are both 
(as is well known) derivatives of the 
Latin adamas, adamanfis, Gk. addmas, 
“the invincible,” the diamond, later 
the magnet. The French form affords 
an interesting example of a word being 
corrupted in accordance with a popu- 
lar acceptation. The adamant, or load- 
stone, on account of its attractive 
power in drawing iron to itself, and 
the steady affection with which it 
remains true to the pole, was regarded 
as the lovmg stone, and transformed 
into aimant. That this popular con- 
ception is not a mere assumption, but 
one widely traceable even m our own 
language, the following quotations will 
make plain — 

How cold this clime 1 and yet my sense 

Perceives even here thy influence. 

Even here thy strong magnetick charms I 
feel, 

And pant and tremble like the amorous 
steel. 

John Norris , Miscellanies (1678), The 
Aspiration. 

In Chinese the magnet is called 
“ the affectionate stone” (Kidd, China . , 
p. 871), m Sanskrit “the kisser,” 
cumbaka. “ What loadstone first 
touched the loadstone ? ” is one of a 
series of posers that Thomas Fuller puts 
to the naturalists of his day, “ or how 
first fell it in bve mth the North, rather 
affecting that cold climate than the 
pleasant East, or fruitful South, or 
West ? ” 

[A wider question is that proposed by 
Charles Kingsley, “ Wlrnt efficient cause m 
there that all matter should attract matter t 
... If we come to Jinal causes, there is tic 
better answer than the old mystic one, that 
God has imprest the Law of Lm f which is 
the Law ot His own being, on mafter.*'— - 
Letters and Memories oj nu Lit** Vd. ih 
p. 67.1 

Is there anything more heavy and unapt 
for motion than iron or steel I yet these ao 
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so rtm to them beloved loadstone ss if they had 
« sense of desire and delight, — Bp. Hall 
jm*), Works, vol. xi, p. 93 (Oxford ed.), 

Sylvester says of the loadstone, that 
it acts 

With unseen hands, with vndiscerned 
• arms, 

With hidden Force, with sacred secret 
charms, 

Wherewith he wooes his Iron Mistenss , 

And never leaves her till he get a kiss ; 

Nay, till he fold her in his faithfull bosom, 
Never to part (except we, lone-less, loose- 
em) 

With so firme zeale and fast affection 
The stone doth lone the steel, the steel the stone . 
Du Bartas , Dunne Weekes and Workes , 
p. 67 (1621, foL). 

Th’ hidden loue that now-adaies doth 
holde 

The Steel and Loadstone, Hydrargire and 
Qolde , . . . . 

Is but a spark or shadow of that Loue 
Which at the first in everything did mode. 

Ibid . p. 202 (fol.). 

The Anglo-Norman poet Philippe de 
Thann, in his Bestiary, about 1125, 
says that the loadstone is a symbol of 
the Incarnate Lord. 

D6s en guise d'aimant fud, puis que en char 
fud aparut . , . 

Si cum la pere trait le fer, e Jhesu Christ nus 
traist d enter. 

Wright , Popular Treatises on Science in 
Mid. Ages, p 126. 

u God was m guise of loadstone when he ap- 
peared in flesh ... 

As the stone draws the iron, so Jesus Christ 
us drew from hell.” 

If it be a mystenoi* \ thing 

Why Steel should A x he Loadstone cling ; 

If we know not why Jett should draw 
And with such kisses hug a straw, 

Howell , Familiar Letters , Bk. iv. 44 
(1635). 

What makes the loadstone to the North ad- 
uanoe? . . . 

Kind Nature first doth cause all things to 
loue, 

Loue makes them daunce and m lust order 
moue. 

Sir John Davies , Orchestra , 56 (1596). 
What was the loadstone, till the use •was 
found, 

But a foul dotard on a fouler mistress ? 

7\ Randolph , The Muses' Looking Glass , 

in. 2 (1638). 

On the other hand, it may be re- 
marked as illustrative that the attrac- 
tive power of love is often compared to 
limit of the magnet* 


I find that I love my Creator a thousand 
degrees more than I fear him; methiaht I 
feel the little needle of my soul touched with 
a kind of magnetical and attractive virtue, 
that it always moves towards Him, us being 
her srnnmum bohum , the true center Of her 
Happiness. — Howell , Bk. n. 53 (1639). 

Milton, speaking of women, says they 
are — 

Skill’d to retire, and, in retiring, draw 
Hearts after them tangled m amorous nets, . . 
Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest breast, 

As the magnetick [= magnet] hardest iron 
draws . 

Paradise Regained , Bk. ii. 1. 161-169. 

On this passage the commentators 
quote — 

But if the fair one once look upon you, 
what is it that can get you from her! she 
will draw you after her pleasure, bound hand 
and foot, just as the loadstone dram iron . — 
Lucian , Imagines. 

Flagrat anhela silex, et amicam saucia sentit 
Matenem, pUiculosque chalybs cognomt amores. 
Sic Venus, etc. 

Clandian, ldylhum. 

That a stone so named should be 
esteemed of sovereign virtue in love- 
charms is quite in accordance with 
popular logic. The following hint to 
jealous husbands is given in a chap- 
book entitled Lee Admirable# secrete 
du Grand Albert . 

Si un homme veut savoir si sa femme est 
chaste et sage, qu’il prenne la pierre que Ton 
appelle aimant, qui a la couleur du fer, . . . 
qu ii la mette sous la tete de sa femme ; si 
elle est chaste et honnete elle embrassera son 
man, si non elle Be jettera aussitdt hors du 
lit. — Nisaid, Histoire des Livres Populates, 
tom. i» p. 161. 

B. 

Baccalaureate, the adjectival form 
pf “ bachelor,” pertaining to the degree 
of bachelor at a university, Fr. bacca- 
laur Sat, late Latin baccaiaurim, m if 
one crowned with a chaplet of laurel 
berries (baccce lawn), a corruption of 
Low Latm baccalarius (see Spebn&n, 
Glmsarmm, s.v.). Cf. It. baccaJaro and 
bacecdio, a kind of laurel or bay; Fr. 
bachelier. The original meaning of 
bacmlarius seems to have been (1) the 
proprietor of baccalaria (in L. Latin of 
ninth cent.), a rural domain, properly a 
cote-farm, from bacca, a mediaeval ffiwfc 
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' Df Lai t mm (and sola Italian, Florin); 
(2), a young knight who takes service 
under a superior ; (3) a young man of 
inferior dignity;^ (4) an unmarried 
youth. 01 Wallon, bauchelle, a young 
girl (Sigart). 

A sounder man 

la mind end body, than a host who win 

If our baccalaureate honours. 

M*C* Stedman , Lyrics and Id lls, 1879, 
The Freshet. 

The bficcalaureus was perhaps re- 
garded as on© who had successfully run 
the gantelop© of all Ins examiners, with 
reference to the Latin proverb, u Ba^cu - 
him loMrrnm gesto ” (I carry the staff 
of bays), said of those who having been 
plotted against, happily escaped the 
danger (Erasmus, Adagio). Others 
have imagined that he who had ob- 
tained his first degree at the university 
was said to have gained a berry of the 
bwtj f an earnest of the entire chaplet. 
Dante says : — 

11 baccelhei s’ arma, e non parla, 

Fin che *1 maestro la quistion propone. 

Paradise, xxiv. 46. 

The bachelor , who arms himself, 

And speaks not, till the master have pro- 
posed 

The question. Carey. 

Backbao, and Bagrag, an old name 
for the wine produced at Bacharach on 
the Bhine. 

I’m for no tongues but dry’d ones, such as 
will 

Give a fine relish to my backrag. 

Old Plays, vol. ix. p. 28 2 (m Wright). 

Bacharach is said to be a corruption 
of BaccM ara , having been of old a 
favourite Beat of the wine god. — C. 
Bedding, On Wines , p. 215. 

# 

Backstoke, a north country word 
for a girdle or griddle, also spelled hah- 
siem, is a corruption of the O. Norse 
bxkstf&rn, i.e. “bake-iron.” 

Badger, an old word for “ one that 
buys com or other provisions in one 
place in order to sell them m another, 
a Huckster ” (Bailey), still used provin- 
dally for a dealer, has been confounded 
with badger, the name of the animal, 
which is an Anglicized form of Fr. bla- 
dder (orig. bladger) a corn-dealer ; Low 
Lai. Umwius, whence also its Fr. 
name Uakmu (Skeafc, Wedgwood). 
This false analogy has actually led 


Webster to connect broker with brock, 
a badger ! 

To badger was orig. to barter, to 
haggle with. The word is a disguised 
form of Old Eng. bager, beger, a buyer 
(from buggen , A. 8. byegm , to buy), 
with an intrusive d, as m ridge (Nprrn. 
rigg), bridge (brig), ledger, abridge , 
etc. 

De beger bet Util bar-fore =sthe buyer bid- 
deth little for it. — Old Eng. Homilies, vol. a. 
p. 213. 

(See Dr. B. Morris, Address to PMb- 
log. Soc . 187C, p. 17.) 

We have fellows among us, the engrossers 
of corn, the raisers of pnee, sweeping away 
whole markets; we call these badgers* — 
Adams , Sermons, 1 . 17. 

Fuller says “ Higglers, as bajulating them 
cany mg provisions] to London— -Hence 
Baget — not thm of England, vol. ti, p. 381 
(eu. 1811). 

Holland has “ a kmde of hucksters or 
badgers — Camden* & Brittania, p. 555, fol. 

One of the duties of the “ Maire of Bris- 
towe” was to assist and counsel the bakers 
“ m theire byeng and barganyng with the 
Eager*, such as brvngeth whete to towne, as 
wele in trowys, as otnerwyse, by lamle and 
by water ” — English Gilds (ea. Toulmrn 
Smith), p. 424 (L. E. T. S.). 

Wee will ryde like noe men of warr ; 
but like noore budgets wee wilbe. 

Percy, Folio MS. vol. u. p. 205, 1. 30. 

Licences to “badgers” to buy and 
sell corn are found among the Quarter 
Sessions records of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. — A. H. A. Hamilton, Hist 
of Quarter Sessions , p. 26. 

In Queen Anne’s reign one Bichard 
Tullmg is licensed in Devonshire to be 
“ a common Drover of Cattle, Badger, 
Lader, Kidder, Carrier, and Byer of 
Come.”- Id. p. 270. 

Bad-money, > north country words 

Bawd-money, 5 for the plant Gen- 
tian, are corruptions of its name Bald- 
money, which see. 

Baffle, so spelt as if a verbal fre- 
quentative formation similar to raffle, 
shuffle , muffle, stifle, &c. (Haldeman, p. 
178), has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Dr. Morris rightly remarks that 
“ Baffled , as applied by a Norfolk pea- 
sant to standing com or grass beaten 
about by the wind, or stray cattle, adds 
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greatly to otjr knowledge of the modem 
term* (Address to PMbhg. Soc „ 1876, 
16)* Older forme of the word are 
V (Hall, Ghron. ; Spenser, F. Q. 
yii. 27) and baffouh* 


A religion that bajfoules all Temporal 
Frinpee.^~Bp. Hall , Works , fol. 1654, p. 
595. 


These are from Fr. baffouer (and baf- 
foUr , adds Nares), “ to baffle, abuse, re- 
vile, disgrace, handle basely in terms ” 
(Coigrave). I hold this baffouer (baffoler) 
to be contracted from has -fouler, to 
trample down, just as baculer , baccoler 
(Ootgrave) is from bas-mler. The orig. 
meaning, then, would be to trample 
upon, afterwards to ill-treat, or put to 
scorn (a recreant knight, Ac.). Prof. 
Skeat and Wedgwood, with less likeli- 
hood, deduce the word from a Scottish 
verb bauchle , to treat contemptuously. 

Baffling wmds are perhaps from Old 
Fr. oejjbyr, to deceive ; It. beffare. 

Baggage, a contemptuous term for a 
worthless woman, a wench following a 
camp, as if a mere encumbrance, like 
0er. lumpenpac A*, Dutch stoute zah, a 
saucy wench, a naughty pack (Sewel, 
Dutch Diet 1708), is a naturalized form 
of Fr. bagasse , “a baggage, quean, 
jyll, punke, flirt ” (Cotgravej ; It. bag- 
asda, Sp. bagasa , Old Fr. bagasse, a 
woman of light character. These words 
seem to be connected with Arab, bdgi , 
a word of the same meanmg, bagez 
shameful. In Sanskrit bhaga is lewd- 
ness (vulva), and bhaga-bhakshaka, a 
harlot. 

You baggage, let me m* 

Comedy oj Errors , in. 1. 

The English word was very probably 
associated with the old Eng. bag age, 
meaning scum, dregs, refuse, just as 
drab is akin to draff. 

When brewers put no bagage, in their 

O, Gascotgne, The Steel Glas, 1. 1082, 1576 
(ed. Arber), 

Scum off the green baggage from it and it 
Will be a water. — Lupton , Thousand Notable 
Things (in Nares], 

Hacket speaks of “a baggage wo - 
man” (Life (rf Williams, li. 128 [Da- 
vies, Snpp. Eng. Gloss*] ). 

Bairn- wobt, i names for the com* 

iU#*WOon, i mon daisy in the 
f|av4*nd district, aare corruptions of 


an older name, but whethe# this was 
A Sax. bdn-wyrt (bone-wort), or an did 
Eng. heme-wort, or some other word, is 
not easy to determine. Perhaps Mn, 
bone, here may be a perversion of 
bellis, the Latm name, just as bon-fxw 
or bone - fire is for beelfyr. [?] In the 
North of England the daisy is still 
known as the boneflower (Britten and 
Holland, Eng . Plant-Names, p. 57). 

Balance, in etymological correctness, 
ought to be spelt bilance, being the 
same word as It. bilanda, Lat. bdanc-s 
(Miami), lit. a pair (Us) of scales (lam). 

The French balance, which We have 
adopted (Prov. balans, Sp. balavtm), 
seems to have been altered, under ill© 
influence of a false analogy, to 0. Fr. 
balant. Mod. Fr. ballant, oscillating, 
hanging — Fr. baler, Wallach. haler, It. 
ballare, to dance up and down. 

The French, however, have retained 
the proper form in the book-keeping 
term bilan, a balance-sheet of debit 
and credit. 

Bald-eyebrow, a curious North of 
England name for the plant Anihenm 
Cotula, is a corruption of Balder Brae, 
so called from its whiteness resembling 
the dazzling brow of Baldmr, the north- 
ern sun- god (Bntten and Holland, 
Eng . Plant-Names , p. 28). 

Compare Swed. baldersbra, IceL Bair 
drs-brd, and old Eng. Baldar herbs 
(Cockayne, Leechdoms, iii. xxxi.). 

Bald-money, ) popular names for 

Bawd-money, | the plant Mew (Me- 
um AtliamanUcum), are corruptions of 
its old Latin name valde bona, “ very 
good ” (Prior). For the change of b 
to m, compare mona dies, an old French 
perversion of bona dies (Cotgrave) ; It. 
vermena , Lat. verbena; O. Eng. primet, 
now privet; Lai. mandibula, Sp. ban- 
dibula ; A. Sax. brmmn, Eng. raven ; 
termagant, Fr. Tervagant; cormorant 
and corvorant, Ac. Britten and Hol- 
land agree with Sir W. J. Hooker 
that the first part of the word is a cor- 
ruption of Balditr , the Apollo of the 
North, to whom this plant (like Bal- 
der' 8 Brae) was dedicated (Eng. Plant- 
Names, p. 28). 

Balled, the old form of bald (bedlid f 
Wycliffe, Levit xiii, 41), as if to denote 
round, smooth, and polished, like % 
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billiard-5a22 (TNprwhitt, Richardson) ; 
"bally d, oalvue,” Prompt. Parv. (of. 
“ balhew, or pleyn,” I<L j 0, Eng. bafe, 
smooth?)* Baba seems to be the same 
word m Welsh bal, white-streaked, 
Lith. bedu, Gk. phal-ioe, white (of, 
Cumberl. holy, a white-marked horse ; 
W. Comw. ball-eye, a white or wall- 
eye). Baldr, the white sun-god, is pro- 
bably near akin. — Thorpe, N. Myth . i., 
185. The nominant quality therefore 
of a hairless head is its gleaming sur- 
face. 

Hu bead was bailed and schon as eny glas. 

Chaucer , C. T. Prologue , 1. 198. 

Robert of Gloucester says that William 
the Conqueror was 

Giet-wombede & ballede & bote of euene 
lengbe. 

morris, Specimens , p. 15, 1. 408. 

Wbanne the pie sawe a balled or a pilled 
man, or a woman with an highe forhede, the 
pie snide to hem, ‘‘ye spake of the ele.” 
— Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 22 
(E.E.T.S*.). 

Ballrzhe&d, occurs in K. Aly sounder, 
L 6481. 

Baixiarbs, Spenser’s orthography of 
u billiards,” as if from the halls that 
game is played with (Mother Hvhhrrd'e 
Tale), whereas its name is really de- 
rived from the French Ullcurd, the cue ; 
billot, bille, a stick. 

Balm-bowl, a Cleveland word for a 
vase de chambre ( matslla ). Mr. Atkin- 
son compares an Icelandic bambur , a 
pot or bowl (Haldorsen), and thinks 
there may be a connexion with the 
Teutonic barme. But this seems 
doubtful. 

Balsamynte is an old name of the 
plant (tanasstum) balsamita , of which 
it seems to be a mere modification 
(Britten and Holland). 

Bandog, as if a dog banned or cursed 
for its savageness, was originally a 
band-dog, i.e. one bound or chained: 
Fr. chien bandi, Dutch, band-hond . So 
Hie ** lime-hound” was one held in a 
lo#h {Hem, 0. Fr. Uamen, Lat. liga- 
tnen). But the Danish bonds -hund 
seems to he the husbandman’s (bonds) 
M&g, a farm-dog. Tie-dog was another 
name for an animal of unusual fierce- 
ness. 

As a tie-doe I will muzzle him. 

Death 0/ It mrt qf Huntingdon, 1601 . 


Mastive, Bandog, Mofossun. , 
MaretfAimrie, 1580* 

We ban great Bandogs will teare their $kim* 
Spenser , Shepimrd*s Calender, Sept* * 
Make bandog thy scout watch, to barke at a 
theefe. 

Tusser, Five Hundred P (Antes, 1580 
(ed, E. D. Soc. p. Wf. 

The tie-dog or hand-dog , so called bicause 
mame of them are tied up in ebaines and 
strong bonds, m the daie time, for doorng 
hurt abroad. — Hairuon , Description of Eng- 
land, pt. u* p. 44. 

See also Caius, Of Englishe Bogges, 
1576, p. 48 (repr. 1880). 

The fryer set his fist to his mouth 
And whuted whues three : 

Halfe a hundreth good band-dogs 
Came running over the lee. 

(Robin Hood and the Curtail Eiyer. 

Bands, a frequent misspelling of 
banm (i.e. proclamations) of marriage, 
with evident allusion to the bonds or ties 
of matrimony. More than once I have 
received a written request from rustic 
couples to have their “ bands put up.” 
Dan Michel calls the married “y- 
bounde mid bends bound with a band. 
— AyenbUc of Iwwyt , p. 220 (1840). 

Art and industry can never marry those 
things whose bands nature doth forbid.— 
Fuller, Tiuth Maintained, 1613, p. 10. 

The brethrem ordamed Mr. Robert Wat- 
soune to proclaime hir bandis, and to proceed 
with the manage. — Presbytery Rook of Strath- 
bogie, p. 1 (1631), (Spaldmg Club). 

Banisters, a very common corrup- 
tion of balusters when placed as a 
guard to a staircase, perhaps from a 
supposed connexion with Prov. Eng. 
ban , to stop, shut in, bannin, that which 
is used for shutting or stopping (Somer- 
set). Balusters, Fr. balustres, seem to 
have been originally the same as LoW 
Lat. balistcvrice, the shot-ports for 
smaller cross-bows (balistm) along the 
gunnels of the medieval galley (see 
Yule, Ser Marco Polo , vol. 1 . p, Ixvii.). 
Cf. It. halcstriera, a loophole (Florio, 
1611) ; 0. Sp. hmxhmtes, balahustes, 
turned posts like pillars to support gal- 
leries (Minsheu, 1628), ba/rahustm 
cast weapons (Id.). The fr* balamtro 
seems to have been assimilated to w* 
lau9to (Gk. balaustion), a pomegranate 
fiower. Somewhat similarly eremite, 
Fr. erteteau, 0. E, mrml, denoted betk 
a battlement and a loophole (#ee Omtel 
of Love , ed. Weymouth* p* 77)* 
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Baijwood, and Bairnwort (Cleve- 
land dialect), the daisy, seem to be the 
«*me m the A. S. bdn-wyrt, bonewort 
(Atkinson). 

la battill gyarss burgwnya the bamoart 
wild. 

0. Bought, Emados , Buk xii. Prolong. 

Mr. Cockayne says that in old Eng- 
lish banwyrt was the name of the wall- 
flower, from bona, a man-slayer, in 
allusion to the bloodstained colour of 
its petals, just as it is still frequently 
called “ the bloody wamor and that 
afterwards the word was applied to the 
daisy on acoount of its red-tipped pe- 
tals (. Leechdoms , &c. vol. iii.). 

Barr, to, to shave or triin the beard — 
a verb that seems to owe its origin to a 
mistaken idea that a barber is one who 
barbs. Ci % Butch. 

CcxjJce and 1 to Sir G. Smith, it being now 
night, and there tin to his chamber and sat 
talking, and I barbing against to-morrow. — 
Pepys, Diary (ed. Bright), vol. in. p. 316. 

Barbed, when applied to horses (as 
in Shakespeare’s “ barbed steeds,” Rich. 
III. i. 1, 1. 10)r:covered with armour, 
is a corrupted form of the older word 
horded, Fr. bmde, furnished with barde , 
or horse-armour (Skeat, Et. Diet.), 
assimilated seemingly to ban b, a Bar- 
bary horse. 

Barberry, the shrub so called, does 
not derive its name from its hemes, 
but is corrupted from the Latm ber- 
beris. 

Barybaryn tre (barbery), Barbaris. 

Prompt. Parvulorum, c.1140. 

Pr. “berberis , the barbane-tree ” 
(Cotgrave). Prof. Skeat adds Arab. 
barbdris , Pers. barbari (Etym. Diet.). 

Barge, to scold in a loud abusive 
way, used in most parts of Ireland 
(e. g. Antrim and Down Glossary, Pat- 
terson, E.D. S.), as if to use the strong 
language of a bargee or barge -mm, is 
the same word as Scot, bairge , to lift 
UP the voice in a strong loud manner 
(Banff Glossary, Gregor), bargain, to 
chaffer, Boot, bargeme , to fight, 0. Fr. 
hargmgmr, to wrangle (Cofcg.), from 
betragoum, confused speech, gibberish, 
whence 

Mm thinks no language worth knowing 
but t , Works, p. 8# 
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Baragouin is from Celt, bora gown 
bread and wine (W. Stokes, In Qwsms, 
p.52). 

Barguest, an apparition in the form 
of an animal, as if one that arrests a 
traveller (like the Ancient Manner), 
believed in the northern counties (as 
the Swed, hbrke-grim, Dan. Mrke-var- 
sel) to be a harbinger of death. It is, 
no doubt, a corruption of bier-ghost, 
Ger. bahr geist , Dan, borne geist (Sir 
W. Scott). See Atkinson, Cleveland 
Glossary, s,v, Henderson, Folklore of 
the N. Counties, p. 289. 

He had been sufficiently afraid of meeting 
a barguest in his boyish days. — Southey, The 
Doctor, p. 577 (ed. 1848). 

Barley-hen, a Lancashire word for 
the petty officers of the manorial courts 
leet or baron. In other places, and in 
old documents, they are called burley - 
men, bwrhmen, or bye-law men , e.g. : 

Item there be appointed foure burfey-men 
for to se all pames that are made to be\ept. 
— Record !> of the Manor of 'Scatter, anno 1586. 

All these words are corruptions of 
byredaw-men, law of the byre or town ; 
Icel. beer. See By-law. 

Barley-sugar, or sugar-barley, is 
said to be a corruption of the French 
sucre brulo, “ burnt sugar sucre d'orge 
being a re-translation of our corrupted 
term, but this is doubtful. 

Barman, is probably not correlative 
to bar-maid (as in Ger. Kellner to Kell- 
nerinn), one who attends at the bar or 
buffet; but the modem form of old 
Eng. her man, a kitchen-porter. 

)>er the herles mete he tok, 
pat he bouthe at J»e brigge ; 

J>e bermen let he alle ligge, 

And bar he mete to he castel. 

Have tok the Dane, 11, 873-877 
(ab. 1280). 

Weoren in h eos kinges cuchene 
twa hundred cokes. 

& ne mm na man tellen 
for alle h* bermannen. 

Layamon, 1.8101. 

This berman is A. Sax. beer-nmnn, a 
“bear-man” or porter, from berm* 
Bar is not found in the earliest Eng- 
lish, 

Bar-master, a name given in the 
mining districts of Derbyshire 
Yorkshire to the officer or agent who 
superintends the mines, is a corruptiim 
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of the older term berghmaster 2 : the 
German bergmeister. Fuller spells it 
barge-master. 

Toe Barge-master keeps his two great 
courts twice a year in Barge-Moot- Hall. — 
Worthies, Derby-shirt, vol. i. p. 251 (ed. 
1811). 

Barm-brack, or bam-brack, an Anglo- 
Irish term for a currant cake, is a cor- 
ruption of the Irish bwrm breac , 
$i speckled bread,’ 1 oldlr. brnrgen brecc , 
from badrgen or bdirghean, or bcuran , 
bread, cake, and 5m;tc, speckled (sc. 
with currants and raisins) ; so breacog 
is a little cake. (See Whitley Stokes, 
Irish Glosses, p. 52; Pictet. Origines 
Indo-Europ tom. u. p. 818.) 

Da St. Bridget's eve every farmer's wife 
m Ireland makes a cake called, bairtn hi eac. — 
Valla ncey> Antiquity of Irish Language , p 
291. 

He was always welcome to a share of 
our tea and bame-breac of an evening — 
Russel , Memoirs of Thomas Moore , vol. i p. 
67 . 

Barnaby, m 44 Bishop Barnaby ,” a 
Suffolk name for the lady-bird(Wnght), 
as if sacred to S. Barnabas, is no doubt 
for bwmey-bee, or barney-bee, its name 
in East Anglia, which is understood as 
bwrms bee , i e fiery beetle (Eng. Dia- 
led Soc B. 20). See also Phlolog . 
#oc. Tram 1859, p. 86. This insect is 
universally associated with fire, and a 
burning house in which his children 
are m danger of being consumed 
( Kelly, Indo-European Tradition , p. 94 

seq. ). 

Burnie bee, bumie bee. 

Tell me when your wecldrag be. 

Halhwell , Nursery Rhyme i, p 100. 

CL Chambers, Pop . Rhymes of Scot- 
land, p. 43; Atkinson, Cleveland Glos- 
sary, s.v. Cowlady. 

Barnacle, the name of a species of 
goose (Anser bermcla), or bernacle , is 
said to be a corruption of Norweg. 
bemvgagl, a sea-goose (T. Edmonston, 
Shetland a/nd Orkney Glossary, Philo- 
log. Soc. Ed.), Cf. Icel. bar a, a wave. 
The word was assimilated to barnacle , 
the name of the shell-fish, from which 
the bird was then imagined to be pro- 
duced. See M. Muller, Lectures, 2nd 

ser. gu 602. The form bernekke occur - 
ringin Alex. Neckam (died 1217) would 
seem to show that the Norweg. word 
is the eomipthm (Us. Nat, Eermi , lib. 
I* cep. xlviii). 


Barmh/lle, byrde, Barnaous, barnita.— 
Ptompt . Parvuiomm. 

There are founds in the north parts of 
land, & the Hands adiacent, called OrchadeS; 
certaine trees, whereon doe grows certaine 
shell fishes, of & white colour tending to 
russet; wherein are contained little lining 
creatures which shels m time of mafttntie 
doe open ; and out of them grow those little 
liumg things ; which falling mto the water, 
doe become foules, whom we call Barmkles, 
m the north of England Brant Geese, and in 
Lancashire tree Geese. — Gerard, Of the Goose 
tree, or Bamakle tree , Herbal , p. 1319 (1597). 

Barnacles, a slang term for spec- 
tacles, as old at least as the 16th cen- 
tury, as if a pair of limpet-shells so 
called (Ir. barneach), these barnacle* 
shells being sometimes pierced by 
children, and fitted to the eyes in sport. 
It is, however, the same word as the 
following, found m the # provincial 
French dialects, bnmques, spectacles 
(Bern), bornikel, near-sighted (Langue- 
doc) ; bormcle, a squint eye ; bormder 
to squint (Geneva, Jura) ; bormer, to 
be blear-eyed (Douai); bowrgna, to 
squint (Limousin) , harm , blind 
(Languedoc) ; Fr borgne , It bormo. 

M Muller thinks that the word was 
ongmally bn nimla, berymcula, for 
birylkcula, from 0. Fr. bench, Proven- 
cal benllc, from brryUus ; as we speak of 
44 pebbles,” of Ger. bnlle, spectacles (2nd 
ser. p. 584). 

Cotgiave says, 44 Bencles , corruptly 
for B< sycles , a paire of spectacles : Ba~ 
belais.” 

Others, with less probability, see in 
bm nacles a corruption of Jnnodes, 
hnocuh,wiih r inserted, as in pimpernel, 
Fr. pmprenelle , beside It. pvmpmdla, 
Low Lat. hpvnclla, hpmnuta (two- 
winged). 

lacke Your eyes dassell after your wash- 
ing, thesp spectacles put on. 

Grimme. 1 hey be gay harmkelt, yet I see 
never the better. 

Damon and Pithias, 1571, Old Plays, 
l 240 (ed. 1825). 

Baronet, in old Acts of Parliament, 
e.g. m the statutes of Bichard II., id a 
corruption of Bavmeret, as if it were 
connected with Baron (Bel&m, Tithe 
of Honour, p. 736) 

Low Lat. bemeretiue, he who carries 
the banner, 44 homo ad vexiHum,” would 
easily be confounded with bcuronettm, 
a diminution of bevro, the man patr ms* 
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oeUewee, akin to Lai vir. See, how- 
ever, Spelman, Gloesarium, s. vv. 

m Barken, so spelt as if connected with 
old Eng. “ barryn dorys, or oper shyt- 
tynge (pessulo, repagulo),” Prompt 
Pern ). ; and accordingly understood to 
dexfote barred up, so that no fruit can 
issue, sterile (Tooke, Richardson) — e.g. 
when the Lord “ fast closed up all the 
wotnbs of the house of Abimelech ” 
(Gen. xx. 18), He rendered them “ bar- 
ren.” The older forms are 4 baryne ' 
(Prompt Parv. 1440), 4 bareyn ’ (Wy- 
clifie, Gen. xxv. 21), derived from 
Norman-French baraine . 

Terre ert idunques veine de tut en tut 
barmne. —Philip de Thaun, Livie des Crea- 
tures (12th cent.) 1. 848, ed. Wright). 

Old Fr. bardigne. In 1 Samuel, 
where Hannah, whose womb the Lord 
had 44 shut up” (ch. l. v. 5), declares 
“ that the barren hath borne seven” 
(ch. ii. v. 5), the old Fr. rendering 
(12th cent.) is 44 la bardigne plusurs en- 
fantad ” (Bartsch, GhrestomaiJm). 

Other forms are old Fr. brehaigne ; 
Wallon, broukagne , h aine ; Breton, 
brechan (of. But. brooch, barren ; Ger. 
brack, fallow), Bas. Bret, broken . 

Be is a gull, who is long m taking roote 
In barn me soyle, where can be but small 
fruite. 

E. Gmlpm, Skialetheia, Epigram 20, 1598. 

Bakrow-tram, a jocular Scotch term 
for a raw-boned, awkward -looking per- 
son (Jamieson). Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham thinks that it is a corruption of 
barathrum, an abyss or devouring gulf 
— e. g . in Guy Mannering where Meg 
Memlies calls Dominie Sampson “ you 
black ban'owtram of the kirk,” pre- 
paratory to the order “ gape, sinner, 
and swallow.” 

Compare, “Marry, and shall, you 
barathrum of the shambles.” 

Massinger, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, iii. 2, 

Bask, an old word for a small kind 
of ordnance (Wnght). It would seem 
to be the same word as berche (also 
barce), an old French word for “ the 
piece of ordnance called a Base ” 
(Cotgrave), for berce or berse, derived 
from bercer, berser , meaning to shoot or 
hit with an arrow, originally to batter 
with a ram, L&t. berbex, vervex. See 
MtMwmrisu 


The names of ancient offensive fax* 
struments, it is well known, Were com- 
monly transferred to their Tnoflern 
substitutes. 

Base-born, illegitimate, seems to 
have originated in an assumption that 
bastard meant one of base or low birth, 
Mid-Eng. bass, Fr, bas; so Welsh 
basdarda ( ? a borrowed word), as if 
from bas, low, and tardd, issue. Fuller 
has 44 base child ” ( Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times, p. 255, ed. Pickering), So 
Diefenbaeh, Goth. Sprache, L, 281. 

Why bastard 1 Wherefore base ? 

When my dimensions are as well compact, . . 
As honest madam’s issue 1 Why brand they 
us 

With base 7 with baseness? bastardy? base , 
base 7 King Lear , v. 2. 

Bastard, however, old Eng. bast 
(“ bamte, not wedlock,” Prompt Parv 
cf. Gael, boos, lust), is either (1) 
old Fr. fils de bas or bast, son of a 
pack-saddle, i.e. irregularly begotten, 
“on the wrong side of the blanket” 
(Malm, Scheler), or (2) Icel, bastar^r 
zz bmsingr “ one bom in a cowhouse,” 
or boose, Icel. bass (Goth, bamis), like 
hwnungr (from horn) a “ comer-child,” 
Ger. wmkel-hmd, one bom in some 
hole or comer (cf. “ Ditch-delivered of 
a drab,” Shaks.). See Cleasby and 
Vigfusson, p. 771. 

Out, you base-borne rascatL tf — Marston, 
The Malcontent , i. 6 (1604). 

Remold .... bestowed Antioch On 
Frederick, base sonne to Frederick the Em- 
pprour — I . Fuller , Holy Warre, p. 168 
(1617). 

Henry Fitzroy . . confuted their Ety- 
mology, who deduced Bastard from the 
Dutch v ords hoes and art , that is ? an abject 
nature ; and venfyed their deduction, deriv- 
ing it from besteaerd , that is, the best dispo- 
sition. — Worthies , vol, l. p. 341. 

Basilicock, an old corruption of 
basilisk , Lat. basiUsms, Gk. basilishos, 
the kingly or crowned serpent (a trans- 
lation of uroeus, which is from Copt. 
ouro, a king : Bunsen and B&wlinson). 
It is a fabulous animal, often identi- 
fied with the cockatnoe, which was 
supposed to kill by a glance of its eye. 

“ jmnne is he [he enuious] of J>e kende M 
be baselvcoc.' > —AyenbUe of fnwyt (1340), p, 

28(E.E.T,S.el). . * 

The badheok sleth folk by vemme 0* hi* 
sight — Chaucer, Fe nones Tale. 
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It m a basilisk onto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on % 

Shakespeare y Cymbeline, not ii. so. 4. 

Bassinette, & term for an infant's 
cradle, as if (like the old bassinet, a 
helmet), a diminutive of Fr. bassin, a 
basin. It is plainly a corrupted form 
pt berceaunette, from berceau, a cradle. 
This latter word is from bercer, to rock 
to and fro, to swing like a battering- 
fowl, b&rbex, anotherform of Lat. verves. 

Batten, an old Scottish word for a 
pm All cannon, as if that which batters 
walls (Fr. battre ), is also found as bat - 
iard, from Fr. bdtwrde, old Fr. bastarde , 
a demy cannon (Cotgrave). Cf. Bumper. 

Battledoor, the light bat with 
which the shuttlecock is bandied to 
and fro, is a corrupted form of the 
Spanish batidor or batador , a striker, or 
beetle, from battr to beat. Formerly it 
denoted the beetle used by laundresses 
in beating and washing linen. 

Batyldouw, or wasshynge betylle. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

Batyldore, betyll to bete clothe® with. — 
PaUgram. 

The curious phrase “ not to know B 
from a battledoor,” expressive of igno- 
rance or stupidity, meant originally 
not to know one’s letters — the old 
horn-book resembling a battledoor m 
shape. The modem card-board which 
has superseded this is still called a 
battledoor by some of the Lincolnshire 
folk, who have the saying, “ He does 
? nt know his ABC Ira a battle- 
door.** (See Peacock, Glossary of Man- 
ley and Gorrlngham , E. D. S.) Com- 
pare Dutch “ Abeebordtje [?. e. A B- 
board] a Battledoor, Criscrossrow ** 
(Sewel), 

One whose hands are hard as battle doors 
with clapping at baldness. — HuUrw-Ma&tn 
(16*0), act u, 1. 138. 

While he was bhnde, the wenche behmde 
lent bun, leyd on the flore, 

Many a lole about the nole with a great 
battd dare. 

4 Jest Bow a Sergeannt mid? leme to 
be a Frere, 1. 260. 

Battlement, apparently a defence 
in time of battle, a fortification. Prof. 
Skeat is no doubt right in regarding it 
as only another form of Fr. bdtiment, 
old Fr* ba&tilUment, from old Fr. has- 
titter, Iso fortifr (whence ** bastiie **), 
baetif, to bmm (Mtym. Diet). 


At vchbruggea berfrpy on hostels* wjr$e (M 
each bridge a watch-tower on the iSrtifiea- 
tions appeared ). — AiUterutm Poems, B. 1. 
iter (ecL Moms). m 

In the same poem we find 
J>e bor3 baytaykd alofte (Ike city fortified 
aloft), I. 11&3, and batelment, 1. *450, 

Grape-loaded vines that glow * 
Beneath the battled tower. 

Tennyson , Dream oj Fair Women, 1, 220. 

Beam, ray of light, A. Sax. betim, 
(bednvitm), has generally been regarded 
as the same word as beam, A. Sax. 
beam (Goth, bagms, a tree), (Skeat, Ett- 
muller), just as “ray ” itself (radius) is 
akin to “ rod,” Milton’s “ long-leveTd 
rule of streaming light ” (Comus, 1. 
340). 

Benfey identifies it with Sansk. 
bhd-ma, light (root blu% to shine, to 
soimd), which is probably right. Old 
Eng. borne, a trumpet ( 1 ■riche of Con- 
science, 1. 4677, A. Sax. beam), is ndarly 
related. 

Beans, a slang word for money, has 
been regarded as a corruption of the 
French heps, goods, property. How- 
ever, the analogy of lupini, lupines, 
used as money on the Latin stage, and 
ai Lava, the name given to money by 
the Fiji Islanders, from its resemblance 
to the flat round seeds of the Mimosa 
scandens, shows that the word may 
well be understood in its natural sense. 

Acosta mentions that the Spaniards 
in the West Indies at one time used 
cacao-nuts for money. 

Bear Coote, as if the coot which 
hawks at bears, is a corruption of Ban- 
hit, the hunting eagle of Eastern 
Turkestan, which is trained to fly at 
wolves, foxes, deer, &c. (Atkinson's 
Or. and IE. Siberia, 498; see Yule, 
Marco Poh, i. 855). It is spelt “ bur- 
goo t ” in T. E. Gordon's Roof of the 
World, p. 88. 

Bkastie, a vulgar Anglo-Indian 
term for a water-carrier, is a corruption 
of the native Hindustani word bihishU, 

'* the heavenly man" from biMsht, 
Paradise, 

Beaufin, Beefin, Biffin, are various 
names for a sort of apple peculiar to 
Norfolk, but which is the original or 
more correct form is not easily deter- 
mined. It is said to be called beeffifo. 
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from Us colour resembling that of raw 
beef! The first spelling would seem 
J^p indicate a fruit, becm et fin . But in 
either case there is a corruption. 

Beaver, the lower part of a helmet, 
is a corruption of Fr. bcmere , due to 
eonfhsion with “ beaver hat” (Skeat, 
Etym. Diet.). 

Become, to suit, fit, or set off to ad- 
vantage, as when a certain dress or 
colour is said to become one (decere), a 
distinct word from become , to happen, 
he*Gwmcw, is the modem form of A. Sax. 
be-enveman, from eweman , to please or 
profit; compare Ger. bequem , con- 
venient. See Comely. 

Pilatus wolde $a tSam folce ge-cueman. 
— S. Mark, xv. 15 (A. Sax. \ers ). 

Bedridden : the passive form of this 
word is puz/hng. As it stands it 
would seem to denote one that was 
nddSn or pressed by his bed, rather 
than one who lay upon it — the paraly- 
tic man as he returned home w ith his 
burden, rather than as he came for cure, 
borne of four. It is the A. Bax. bed - 
rida, bedn'eda , or bafoedda , a deriva- 
tive from ridan, to nde, rest on, or press ; 
and so denotes one who habitually 
keeps his bed: O. Eng. “btd< red-man 
or woman, Decumbens, chmcus,” 
Prompt Pam. (cf. bedlawyi , Decum- 
bens, Id.). Similarly, hojude is one 
who keeps Ins house ( hof ), a sick man. 
The form bed-rid was probably mis- 
taken for a past parte, and then 
changed to bed-i ulden. 

Pnest-ridden, may be a modem for- 
mation on the same model, as if over- 
mastered by priests, as Srndbad by the 
did man of the mountain ; but really 
corresponding to an A. Saxon preost - 
rida , one that rests wholly on his pnest. 
Professor Erie advances the extraordi- 
nary notion that bed-rtda is for bc- 
dnda, past parte, of fodnan! {Philo- 
logy of the English Tongue, p. 23.) 

beke I was, and bedred lay, 

And yhe visite me nouther nygbt ne day. 

Hampote, Pnele oj Conscience, ab. 1340, 

1. 6198 (ed. Morns). 

Them is m honest man, 

That kept An olde woman 
Of almes m hyr bed 
Liyng dayly foddered. 

Bmtmr Doubble AU, 1, 338. 
Old bedridden palsy, 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field, 1. 178. 


Beefeater, a popular designation of 
the yeomen of the guturd on duty' Hi 
the Tower, has been considered a cor- 
ruption of Fr. buffetisr, one who keeps 
the buffet Fr. buffet formerly meant 
a cupboard of plate, and the collection 
of plate set forth on a sideboard (dot- 
grave) ; and the chief duty of these 
yeomen may have been to guard the 
crown jewels and coronation plate 
there deposited. There is, however, no 
such word as buffetier m Cotgrave, and 
buffeteur, which he does give, means a 
purlomer of wme. 

Though this corruption is quoted by 
Andresen, M. Muller, Trench, and 
others, it is open to grave suspicion, 
as there is no evidence whatever that 
these yeomen were ever called buffe- 
tier 8. Mr Pegge states, indeed, that 
the office of carrying up the dishes to 
the royal table continued to be a branch 
of their duty up to the time when he 
wrote, 1791 ( Curiaha, p. 81), but he 
denies that they had anything to do 
with the buffet. 

Sometimes 1 stand by the beef eaten, and 
take the buz as it passes by me.-— i /Specta- 
tor, b-o 625 (1714). 

Bathurst is to have the Beef-eaters. — Horace 
II alpole, Letters, vol. l. p. 176 (1742), ed. 
Cunningham 

But these gentlemen of the Guard 
have been noted of old for their pre- 
dilection for beef. 

I J ear me you men of strife! you that have 
bin, 

Long time maintain’d by the dull Peoples 
sin. 

At Lyon’s, 1 ui ni fold's, and Clement’s Inne ! 
With huge, o’i e-comming Mutton, Target- 
Cheese, 

Beefe, that the qiteasie stomach'd Guard would 
please. 

Sir William Davenant, Works, 
fol. 1673, p, 237. 

A foreigner, visiting England in 1741, 
describes the Yeomen of the Guard as 
follows : — 

Une Troupe d ’Anglo - Suissefl, qu'on 
nomine \ omen of the Gard, et par derision 
Roast-beef^ ou Beef -eaters, e’est dme^Mow- 

et en font les fonetions. — Lettm de M. is 
Baron Bielfield (4763), tom. x. Lett, xxir* (m 
Scott, British Amy, vol. i. p. 530). 

Cowley, also, in his poem entitled 
The Wish, plainly implies that these 
portly yeomen were notorious Im their 
consumption of beef:— ' 
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And chines of beef innumerable send me, 

Or from the stomach if the Guard defend me. 

Marvell, in his Instructions to a 
Painter about the Dutch Wars, 1667, 
has these lines : — 

Bold Duncomb next, of the projectors chief, 
And old Fit* Harding of the eaters beef. 
Those goodly Juments of the guard would 

(As they eat beef ) after six stone a day. 

Cartwright , The Ordinary , ii. 1 (1651). 

The yeomen are often spoken of as 
The Guard in ancient documents : Sir 
S. D. Scott, The British Army , vol. i. 
p. 513. An instance of the early use 
of the word beefeater is there quoted 
from a letter of Prince Rupert's, dated 
1645 (pp. 515-516). The large daily 
allowance of beef which was granted 
for their table renders the term in its 
obvious sense quite appropriate (p. 
517). 

In the old play of Hi strio-Mastix 
(1610), Mavortius dismisses his serving- 
men with the words — 

Begone yee greedy beef e-eaters ; y are best: 
The Callis Cormorants from Dover roade 
Are not so chargeable as you to feed. 

Act iii. 1. 99. 

Beeld, a N.W. Lincolnshire word for 
likeness, fae-siinile — e.g. “ She’s the 
very beeld o’ her brother when she’s 
a man’s hat on” (Peacock) : as it were, 
build (beeld being “to build”) seems 
to be identical with Dutch beeld zz Ger. 
bild, figure, portrait, likeness. 

Beeves, a Sussex word for bee-hives , 
whence it is corrupted (Parish, Sussex 
Glossary ). 

Begger, lias generally been regarded 
from a very early period as being only 
another form of bagger ; the bag which 
he carried about for the reception of 
alms or broken victuals being the dis- 
tinctive mark of the mendicant. So 
Skinner, Bailey, Richardson, Wedg- 
wood. The Dorset folk say to bag for 
to beg . Just as pedlar , 0. E. pedder, , 
was one that goes about with a ped or 
pannier, and maunder , a begger, one 
that goes about with a maund , or 
basket, whence maund , to beg, in Ben 
Jonson (see Nares, and Sternberg, 
Norihmnpt . Glossary ) ; so begger , it was 
conceived, came from bag . Compare 
Ir. poeaire , a begger, from poc, a bag 
or poke ; G®1. baigeir , a begger, from 


bag. Wedgwood adduces similar in- 
stances of “ to beg,” being originally to 
carry a scrip or wallet, from Welsfy^ 
Ital., Dan., and Greek. In the Cleve-' 
land dialect, “ To tak’ oop wi’ t’ hegg- 
ing-pooakf or “ begging-poke,” is to 
be reduced to beggery ; Fr. Mr& au 
bissac (Le Roux, Diet. Gorniqm ), “solet 
antique bribas por tare bisacco ” (Rabe- 
lais, Panta gruel, iv. 3). Thus the wallet 
and stuff was the standard “round 
which the Netherland Gueux, glorying 
in that nickname of Beggars, heroi- 
cally rallied and prevailed ” (Carlyle, 
Sartor Resort its, iii. 3). Compare also 

Hit is beg go res rihte uorte beren bagge on 
bac. — Anerea Riuie , p. 168. 

Beggers with bagge* be wliicbe brewhouses 
ben here churches. — Vision of Tiers T low man 9 
x. 1. 98, ( ■. (*»d. Skeat. ) 

Bugges and beggyng he bad his folk leuen. 
— Tiers T lawman's Crude, 1. 600 (ed. Skeat), 

Bidders and beggen’ taste a-boute ooden, 
Til boor Bugges and heore Bulies* weron [ brat- 
ful] I-crommet. — Vision of T. T lawman , Prol. 
41, text A. 

That, maketh beggares go with bordon and 
bagges. — Tali t iea l S < mgs, p . 1 50 ( ( amden Soc. ). 

1 (lreame it not the nappy life 
The needle beggers bag to he are. 

TtnbervtUe, Sonnettes, 1569. 

But what found he in a beggers bag. — 
Terry's Folio MS. i. 49, note. 

An old patch! coat, the Beggar had one. . . 
and many a hug about him did wag. — Ibid, 
p. 14. 

Mr. II. Sweet, however, commenting 
on the word bedecige, to beg, in K. Al- 
fred's version of Gregory's Pastoral 
care (p. 285, 1. 12), thinks that 0. Eng. 
he dr dan, he dr gi an (from biddan, to beg) 
passed through the stages heggian, beg- 
gen, into our modern beg (p. 486, 
E.E.T.S.). Prof. Skeat adopts this 
view, remarking that the word was 
forced out of its true form to suit a 
popular theory. Diefenbach had al- 
ready connected it with Goth, bidagva , 
a begger, bidjan , to ask, Bav. baiggen 
(Goth. Sprache , i. 294). 

Behind hand : this curious idiom, 
applied to one in arrears with his work 
or in money matters, seems to be a 
corruption of Old Eng. hehinden , back- 
ward (opposed to forward or well to- 
wards the front). 

He him makefc to hen hihinden, of Jmt he 
wenefc to ben biforen. — Old Eng. Homilies , 
2nd ser. p. 213 (ed. Morris). 
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See Oliphant, Old and Mid. Eng. 
> 198. 

** Beholding, a very common perver- 
sion of beholden , Old Eng. beholdyn , in 
old authors. 

I came .... to take my leaue of that 
nobTe Ladie lane Grey, to whom I was ex- 
cedtng modi beholding e. — R. A sc ham, Schole - 
master, bk. 1. (1570), p. 46 (ed. Arber). 

The church of Landaffe was much behold- 
ing to him. — Fuller, Worthies , ii. 164 (ed. 
1811). 

Belfry, so spelt as if it denoted al- 
ways the tower where the bells are 
hung, is the French hoffroi , 0. Eng. 
berefreit , 0. Fr. berfroi , beffroit , a watch- 
tower ; M. H. Ger. bercvrit , from her- 
<jen (to protect) and frkl (a tower). — 
Wedgwood, Diez. 

At veil brugge a berfray on basteles wyse. 
— Alliterative Poems (xiv. cent.), p. 71, 
1.1107. 

A benj'ray that shal have ix fadome of 
lengthe and two fadome of brede . — Cox ton s 
Vegecius , sig. 1. 6. 

In Lincolnshire a belfry is any shed 
made of wood and sticks, furze, or 
straw (Peacock). 

The beffroy , in ancient military war- 
fare, was a movable tower of wood, 
consisting of a succession of stages or 
storeys, connected by ladders, and 
diminishing in width gradually from 
the base. The name w r as afterwards 
given to any high tower (Sir S. IX 
Scott, The British Army , vol. ii. p, 
170). 

Mr. Cosmo Innes holds that the two 
round tow'ers of Scotland “ were used 
as beffreys , probably before bells were 
hung in buildings, and when the mode 
of assembling a congregation was by a 
hand bell rung from the top of the bell 
tower.” — Scotland in the Mid. Ages, p. 
290. It is difficult to suppose that in 
writing this passage the author did not 
connect betfreys with bells. 

Bellibone, an old English word for 
a lovely woman, is a corruption of the 
plirase belle et bonne. 

Pail may be proud that ever lie begot 
Such a PeUiboue . 

» Spenser, IShepheards Calender (April). 

The fact of woman being sometimes 
termed man’s rib may have favoured 
the corruption. E. K.’s gloss on the 
passage is : “A Bellibone , or a bonnibell , 


homely spoken for a fayre mayde, or 
Bonilasse.” 

Bell-kite, a vulgar name in Scot- 
land for the bald cool , old Scottish held 
cytte , of which it is a corruption. 

The coot , Welsh cwt-iar, has its name 
from its short tail, mvt. 

Bellycheere, an old word for good 
living : — 

A spender of his patrimony and goods in 
bellycheere and untkriftie companie. — Nomen - 
c tutor, 1585. 

It is a corruption of an older form, 
belle-chere , i.e. good cheer. 

For God it wote, I wend withouten doute, 
That be had yeve it me, because of you, 

To don therwith mine honour and my prow, 
For cosinage, and eke for belle-chere. 

Chaucer , The Shipmaunes Tale , 1. 13336-9 
(ed. Tyrwhitt). 

Gluttonie mounted on a greed ie beare, 

To belly-cheere and banquets lends his care. 

Sam. Rowlands , The Four Knaves (1611, 
Ac.), p. 117 (Percy Soc. Ed.). 

Belly-bound, the name for a certain 
kind of apple [? in America] is said to 
he a corruption of belle et bonne ( Scheie 
I)e Vere, Studies in English , p. 205). 
Of. Prov. Eng. belliberion , a kind of 
apple, East (Wright). See Bellibone, 
a lair maiden. 

Benjamin, U B enjoin, the aromaticall 
gumme called Benjamin ” (Cotgrave), 
is a corruption of Benzoin, It. belzuino , 
belguino ; Span, benjui, Portg. beijoim , 
all from Arabic, luhdn djdwi ('bdn- 
djdim) “incense of Java,” i.e. of Su- 
matra, called Java by the Arabs 
(Dozy, Devi c). In the dialect of 
Wallon de Mons, benjamins is a cor- 
ruption of balsamine (Sigart, Ghssaire 
Moniois). 

Bent-wood, a north of England 
word for ivy (hedera helix), is a cor- 
ruption of Scotch hen-wood, bind-wood ; 
compare Bind-with. 

Bequest, that which is bequeathed, 
from A. Sax. be- c/web an, to be- quoth, 
influenced in form by a false analogy 
to request, inquest , &c. 

Berry, an old Eng. word for a 
squall, or sudden storm, is a corruption 
of perric (Harrison); “j pyry or Storrne, 
Nimbus” ( Prompt . Pare .) ; u pyrry , a 
storrne of wynde, or age,” Palsgrave ; 

“ Sodain pines,” Hall, Chronicle, 17 
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Hen. YI.; u guscio di uento , a gust or 
berk or gale of wind,” Florio, 1611. 
“ Firries or great stormes ” (Sir T. 
Elyot, The Gouernour). 

CrSscia d* acquit, a suddaine showre, a 
storme, a tempest, a blustring, a berry, or 
flaw of many windes or stormes together. — 
Florio (1611). 

Tourbillon, a gust, flaw,frern>, sudden blast 
or boisterous tempest of wind. — Cotgrave. 

Vent, a gale, flaw, or berrie of wind. — Id. 

We boised seall with a ly tie pi t he of <-st 
wind, and lainshed furthe. — J. Melville, Diary 
(1586), }). SJ52 ( Wodrow Soc. ). 

See Firrie (Nares), Scotch, 'pirr, a 
gentle breeze ; Ieel. byrr, a fair wind ; 
l)an. Uir, Swed. bar. Of. Skeat, Eiym. 
Dkt* s.v. Firouvtfe . 

Bertram, the name of a plant, has 
no connexion with the Christian name 
of the same sound, hut is a corruption 
of the Lat. pyre-thrum , Gk. purethron, 
a hot spicy plant, from pite, fire. The 
same word, by a different process, has 
been converted into Petek (which 
see). 

Beseen, used by Chaucer and Spen- 
ser in the phrase well -beseen, comely, 
of good appearance, is a corruption of 
old Eng. hi sen, example, appearance 
(Dr. It. Morris, Fricke of Conscience , 
p.283). See Bison. But query? 

Arayd in antique robes downe to the 
grow nd, 

And sad habiliments right well be scene. 

Fairie Queene, 1. xii. 5. 

Thus lay this pouer in great distres.se 

A colde and hungry at the gate, . . . 

So was he wofully be sene, 

Gower , Conjemo A mantis, vol. iii. p. 35 
(ed. Pauli ). 

Defoe uses beseen for attire, clothes. 
See Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary , s.v. 

Beware, a cant term used by street 
showmen for a drink or beverage, is 
doubtless corrupted from It. bevere 
(Lat. Inhere), many other words of this 
class having an Italian origin — e.g* 
nanti, none, It. niente ; dinali , money, 
It. dinari ; casa, house, It. cam, ; Iceteva, 
bad, It. caffko ; vada, look, It. vedere ; 
otter , eight, It*. otto; mrroon , a crown, 
It. corona. In the “mummers’ slang,” 
“ all beer, brandy, water, or soup, are 
beware .* 1 — Mayhew, London Labour 
and London Foor , vol. iii. p. 149. 

It is the same word as old Eng. 
u Beuer , drinking© tyme ” (Frompt. 


Farv.), Prov. Eng. bever, an afternoon 
refection (Suffolk), In the argot of 
Winchester College, beever is an allow 
ance of beer served out in the after- 
noon, and beever-time the time when it 
is served out (H. C. Adams, Wyke- 
hamica, p. 417). * 

Bezors, a Gloucestershire word for 
the auricula, is a corruption of bear*s 
cars (Lat. iirsi auricula), so called from 
the shape and texture of its leaves. — 
Britten and Holland, Eng. Flant - 
Names , p. 40 (E. I). Soc.). 

Bilbocatch, or Biblee-catch, an 
old name for the game of cup and 
bail, is a corruption of bilboquet , Fr. 
biUehoqiiet ; boquet seems to be for hoc- 
quet* (the iron of a lance), the pro- 
jecting point on which the ball (hi lie) 
was caught. But ef. Prov. Fr. bilboter, 
to totter or waver (Sigart, Gloss* If on- 
to is). 

1 am trying to set up the noble game of 
bifboquet against it [ whist j . — Horace Walpole, 
Letters , vol. i. p. 257 (1743). 

Bile, the common old Eng. form of 
boil, an inflamed swelling, and still used 
by the peasantry both in England (e.g. 
Lincolnshire, Brogden, Glossary, s.v.) 
and Ireland, has no connexion with 
bile (Lat. bills), as if attributable to de- 
rangement of the liver. That there 
is no real analogy is shown by the 
cognate words, Ieel. bold, a blain, or 
blister ; also the boss on a shield (a 
protuberance), Lat. bulla, a bleb or 
bubble (Ger. h ide, a boil; Dutch Indie, 
Swed. hula) — all probably denoting a 
blister or bubble, the result of ebullition, 
and so akin to Ieel. bulla, Eng. to boil, 
Lat. (e)biillire. So eczema, a trouble- 
some skin disease, is the Greek ekzdma, 
a boiling over, a pustule. 

Ettmiiiler gives A. Sax, byle, a blotch 
or sore. 

Buyl, a Bile, boss. 

Buy l, a Purse. 

Sewel, Dutch Diet. 1708. 

Wy cliff© has the forms bile, byil, bid, 
heel (Deut. xxviii. 27, 35 ; Ex. ix. 9). 

His voices passage is with Biles be-l&yd. 

Sylvester, Du Bart as, p, 438 (1621), 

Byle, Sore, Pus tula. — Prompt Parvulorum 
(c. i.440). 

Dyeing houses . . . within are the botches 
and byles of abhominstion. — Whetstone, Mir - 
our for Magistrates of Cyties, 1684. 
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Thou art a byle. 

King Lear , ii, 4. 

The leaves of Asphodel serue for . . . red 
*fad flat biles, gout-rosat, Sauce -Jleame, ale- 
pocks, and such like vlcers in the face. — 
Holland , P links Nat. History , vol, ii. p. 128 
(1634) fol. 

Borne, ... a botch, bik , or plague sore.— 
Cot grave. 

So A.V. Levit. xiii. 18, 20 (1611). 

Billy, a slang word for stolen metal 
of any kind (Hotten), is probably a 
corruption of Fr. billon, bullion. 

Billyard, an old spelling of billiard, 
as if it were the yard or rod with which 
the bille or ball is struck. 

Bille, a small bowle, or billyard ball. 

Billart , the sticke wherewith we touch 
the ball at bill yards. — Cotgrave. 

It is from the Fr. hi Hard , originally 
a curved stick for striking the ball — 
Low Lat. billairdus, from billa ~ pila, a 
ball.* 

Bind- with, a popular name for the 
clematis vitalba . It is difficult to say 
what connexion, if any, exists between 
this and the following words, or which, 
if any, are corrupted words : Scot. 
Inndwood, bemvood, ivy ; bindweed, 
hemmed, bnnwede, ragwort ; O. Eng. 
bemvyt-tre , bene with ire (Prompt. Part-.), 
perhaps the wood- bine ; Icol. hein-v&ir 
(bone-wood), salix arbuscula ; Swed. 
hcn-ved (bone- wood), the wild-cornel; 
Dan . bccn-veed ( bone- wood ),tlie spindle- 
tree (euonymns). 

Birdbolt, the fish gadus lota, is a 
corruption of barbate (Latham). 

So Nares gives turholt from Witts 
II cereal ion, as another form of turbot . 

Burbote, or barboto , is Lat. barbata, 
the bearded fish, like “ barbel.” 

Bird-cage Walk, in St. J ames’s Park, 
so called as if bird-cages were hung 
there, is said to be a corruption of 
bocage walk ( Philolog . Soc. Proc. vol. v. 
p. 139). This is doubtful. 

Bird Eagles, a Cheshire name for 
the fruit of the Crataegus Oxycantha,. 
Eagles or Agles is the diminutive of 
hague, the more common name of the 
haw in Cheshire. [A. Sax. haga.] — 
Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant - 
Karnes, p. 42. 

Biscake, a provincial form of “ bis- 
cuit,” Fr. bis-cuit (Lat. bis- cod ( us), i.e. 


dvis-coct , literally, twice- coolct s Icel 
tm-balca, Ger. zwieback. 

She bad biscakes and ale with the Dog’s Meat 
Man. 

Ballad of the Dog’s Meat Man . 

Bis -cates would have supplied a 
transitional form. 

Bishop’s-Leaves, a popular name for 
the plant scrophularia aquatica, arose 
probably from a misunderstanding 
of its French appellation, Vherbe <m 
siege, as if siege were used here in its 
ecclesiastical sense of a bishop’s see, 
instead of its medical — the herb being 
considered remedial in haemorrhoidal 
affections (Prior). 

Bishop’s-wort, A. Sax. Uscop-wyrt , 
as a name for a plant, seems to have 
been originally a translation of the 
Latin hibiscus, which was confounded 
with Episcopus. 

Bison, in the phrase “ to he a holy 
bison ” — more correctly spelt in the 
Cleveland Glossary “ a holy bisen,” i.e. 
“ a holy show,” a gazing-stock, a 
spectacle- — is A. Bax. bysn, bysen, an 
example ; Icel. bysn , a wonder, a 
strange and portentous thing. 

A common menace which the wo- 
men of Newcastle-upon-Tyne use to 
each other is, “111 make a holy hyson 
of you.” — Brand, Pop. Antiquities, vol. 
i. p. 487 (ed. Bohn). 

pe bodys of pe world in J?air kynde, 

Shewe.s us for hisens to haf in mynde. 

Hampole , Pricke of Conscience , 

I. 1026 (ah. 1340). 

Bitter end, in the modem phrase 
“ To the bitter end ” z: d outrance, was 
originally a nautical expression, to the 
end of the bitter, which is “ a turn of a 
cable about the timbers called bites (or 
bitts)," Bailey. Probably the same word 
as bite, or bight, a bend or coil, bought (1 
Sam. xxv. 29, inarg.), Dut. bogf, Dan. 
biigt. See Dr. Nicholson in K. and Q., 
6 tii S. III. 26, who quotes from Capt. 
John Smith, Governor- General of 
Virginia : “ A j Bitter is hut the turn of 
a Cable about the Bits, and veere 
[slacken or pay] it out little by little. 
And the Bitter's end is that part of the 
Cable -doth stay within board ” (Sea- 
man's Grammar, p. 30). But this 
hitter's end became altered into tntter- 
end. Adm. Smyth in The Sailor's 
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Word-Book has “ Bitter end . That part 
of the cable which is abaft the bitts, 
and therefore within board when the 
ship rides at anchor. . . . And when a 
chain or rope is paid out to the bitter 
end no more remains to be let go.” 

Black abt, a literal rendering of the 
Sp. magia negro >, a phrase formed from 
nigronmncia, which is itself a corruption 
of the Gk. nekromanteia , as if connected 
with mger , black. Compare It. negro - 
rnanie , nigromcmte , Span, and Portg. 
nigronianie . 

N y gromaney , Nigroma ncia. — Prompt. Parv . 
Let’s also flee the furious-curious Spell 
Of those Black- A rtists that consult, with Hell. 

J. Sylvester , Works, p. 773 (1621), fol. 

See Davies, Svpp . JSfogr. Glossary , s.v. 

Blanch, an old spelling of blench , to 
shrink, or flinch, as if to grow pale or 
white ( blanche , Fr. ftZanc), old Eng. 
blench , to turn aside (game, &c.), lead 
astray, deceive; A. Sax. blencan , to 
make to h/mfc (Skeat, Etym . Did.). 
Cf. Icel. hlekkja , to impose on. 

Latimer has blavnchers for blenchcrs. 

Even now so hath he certayne blauncbers 
longing to the market, to let and stoppe the 
light of the Gospel l, and to hinder the hinges 
proceedings in setting forth the worde and 
glory of God . — Sermons (1548), p. 23, verso. 

Xu a uleih mei eilen and maken to 
blenchm [.Now a fly may hurt thee and make 
thee shrink ]. — Ancren lliule , p. 276. 

Abuten us he is for to blenchen. 

Mid alie his riiihte he wule us swenchen. 

Old Eng. Homilies, 1st ser. p. 55, 1. 14. 

Saw you not the deare come this way, hee 
flew downe the wind, and 3 beleeve you have 
blancht him. — Lilly , Galluthea , ii. 1. 

Here and there wanderers, blanching tales 
and lies, 

Of neither praise nor use. 

G. Chapman , Odysseys, xi. 492. 

Sylvester has blcvnch zz avoid, omit 
mentioning. 

O ! should I blanch the Jewes religious 
River. 

Du Bartas , p. 52. 

If my mgratefull Rimes should blanch the 
story. 

Id. p. 54. 

Blancmangek : the latter part of this 
word is said to have no connexion 
with manger, to eat. The old spelling 
was blcmc-numgier, and blanc-numgier, 
a corruption of ma-en-mre, i.e. “ fowl- 
in-syrup,” which is the chief ingredient 


of the dish in old recipes. Its other 
names — Blanc Desire (%.e. de sire, “ of 
syrup ”), Blanc de noire, Blanc de sorry. 
Blanc de Surry — are of similar origin. 
— Kettner, Book of the Table, pp. 211- 
213. But where is this ma^-en-mre to 
be found ? 

The Liber Cure Cocorum, 1440 (ed. 
Moms) gives recipes for Blonke desore 
(p. 12) and Blanc Manngere of fysshe 
(p. 19). Minsheu gives (Span. Did. 
1628), Manjar bianco, a white meat 
made of the breast of a hen, milke, 
sugar, rice beaten, mixed all together. 

Blaze, a white mark, on the face of 
an animal, or made on a tree by strip- 
ping off a portion of the bark — so spelt 
as if to denote a bright, flame -like 
streak — is the same word as Ger. blmse, 
a white mark (Mass, pale, wan) ; Swed. 
bias, Dan. bits, a face-mark; Prov. Ger. 
Wesson, to mark a tree by removing the 
bark (Westphalia) ; Ger. hletzen. Com- 
pare Fr. hies ser. 

They met on old man who led them to a 
line of trees which had been marked by 
having a part of the bark cut off; trees so 
marked are said to be blazed , and the patch 
thus indicated is called a blaze. — Southey, 
Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 74, ed. 1858. 

Blaze, in the phrase “ to blaze 
abroad,” to proclaim or make widely 
known, as if to cause to spread like 
wild-fire, is properly to blow abroad or 
trumpet forth, old Eng. bimen , to blare , 
A. Sax. bldmm, Dut. blazon , Icel. hlasa, 
Goth. (?//-) blesan, all ~ to blow (Skeat). 

With his blake clarioun 
He gun to biases out a soun. 

Chaucer , House of Fume , iii. 711. 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
of princes. 

Shakespeare , Julius Crsar, ii. 2, 1. 31. 

That 1 this man of God his godly armes may 
blaze. 

Spenser , Faerie Queen e, I. xi. 7, 

He began to publish it much and to blase 
abroad the matter. — A. V. S. Mark , i. 45. 

Latimer has to blow abroad, and Hall 
( 1550 ) to blast abroad , z= to publish. See 
Eastwood and Wright, BibhWord-book f 
p. 67. 

But when the thing was blazed about the 
court. 

The brute world howling forced them into 
bonds. 

Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien. 
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Blazes, in sundry colloquial com- 
parisons implying vehemently, ex- 
tremely, in a very high degree, as 
'“drunk as blazes,” is said to have 
been originally blaizers , or votaries of 
8 . Blaize or Blasius , in whose honour 
orgies seem formerly to have been held. 
“ Old Bishop Blaize ” is still a public 
house sign ( N . and Q. 6th S. II. 92), 
and Minsheu speaks of “ St. Blaze his 
day [Feb. 8] , about Candlemas, when 
country women goe about and make 
good cheere, and if they find any of 
their neighbour women a spinning that 
day they burne and make a blaze of 
fire of the distaffe, and thereof called 
S. Blaze his day (!).” See Brand, Pop. 
Antiq. i. 51 ; Chambers, Boole of Days , i. 
219 ; N. and Q. 6th S. I. 434. Phrases 
like a “blazing shame” (—burning) 
seem to be different. A naval officer 
turning in after a very wintry watch 
told his fellows “ It was as cold as 
blazes .” De Quinoey says of a horse 
“ He went like blazes .” 

I remember, fifty y* j ars since, or more, at 
one of the Lincoln elections, hearing a man 
in the crowd say to another, ‘Speaking of the 
preceding night, “ We got drunk as Blaizers.” 
I never could make out what lie meant. 
Yesterday l was reading Sir Thomas Wyses 
Impressions of Greece , and, speaking of the 
reverence for St. Blaize in Greece (who is 
also, as you know, the patron saint of the 
English woolcombers), and how his feast was 
observed in the woollen manufactories of the 
Midland Counties, he says, “ Those who took 
part in the procession were called ‘ Blaizers/ 
and the phrase * as drunk as Blaizers ’ origi- 
nated in the convivialities common on those 
occasions.” So good “ Bishop and Martyr” 
Blaize is dishonoured as well as honoured in 
England, and very probably in Greece. — 
Life of Richard Waldo Sibthorp , by Rev. J. 
Fowler , 188 ), p. 227. 

Blear one’s eye, an old phrase for 
to deceive ( Shake. Taming of Shrew , 
v. 1, 1, 120), is, according to Prof. 
Skeat zz Prov. Swed. blirrdfojr augu , 
to blur, or dazzle before the eyes (Etym. 

Diet). 

Bleary eye, a cottager’s attempt at 
Blarni , the scientific name for a species 
of rose first raised by Mr. Blair, of 
Stamford Hill, near London. — S. R. 
Hole, Booh about Boses , p. 154, 

Bless, an old verb meaning to guard, 
preserve, must be distinguished from 
ohm, A. Sax. bletsian, i.e, bU&sian, to 


make blithe or bliss- ful, with* which it 
has sometimes been confounded. It is 
old Eng. blessen, bids sen, bleeen , to pre- 
serve, turn aside, lessen ; Dut. bleschcn , 
to quench (Morris), for be-leschen, cf. 
Ger. loschen, to quench, discharge. 

From alle uuele he* seal bleeen us . — Old 
Eng. Homilies , 1st ser. p. 57, 1. 64. 

[Aaron] Ran and stod tuen liues and dead, 
And &is tier blessede and wi$-drog. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 3803 (ah. 1250). 

So sorely he her strooke, that thence it 
glaunst 

Adowne her backe, the which it fairly blest 
From foule mischance. 

Spenser , F. Qucene, IV. vi. 13. 

Their father calls them [Simeon and Levi] 
“brethren in evil ” for it, biesseth his honour 
from thed r company, and his soul from their 
secrecy, Gen. xlix. 6. — T. A da ms, The City 
of Peace, Works , ii. 322. 

Heaven bless us from such landlords. — 
Country Farmer's Catechism , 1703 [Nares]. 

Bless, to brandish (Spenser) seems 
to be akin to Fr. hies ser, to wound, slash. 

Burning blades about their heades doe blesse. 

F. Queene, I. v. 6. 

Blindfold seems to have no al- 
lusion to the fold (A. Sax. feald) of 
material that covers or blinds the eyes, 
but is a corruption of the old Eng. 
blindfellede, from the verb blindfellen . 
Oliphant, Old and Mid. Eng., p. 280. 

He Jxdede al Jmldeliche [et rue bine blind- 
fetlede , hwon his eien weren {jus ine schend- 
lac iblin felled, vor to Jiuen pe ancre brihte 
sih&e of heouene . — Ancren Riwle, p. 106. 

He suffered all patiently that men him 
blindfolded, when his eyes were thus in 
derision blindfolded for to give the anchorite 
bright sight of heaven. 

Buffetes, spotlunge, blindfellimge , )?ornene 
crununge, — id. p. 188. 
pe Gywes pat heolde ihesu crist. Muchele 
schome him dude. 

BlyndfeUe.de. and spatten him on. in J?en ilke 
stude. 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 45, 1. 272. 

Blyndefylde , excecatus. — Prompt. Parvu- 
lornm. 

Where the Ileber MS. has blyndfeUyd. 
Bly nafe lien, or make blynde, exceco. — Id. 

Prof. Skeat says blindfelhn is for 
hlind-fyllan, to strike blind; Mod. Eng. 
fell 

Blind-man’s-buff seems to be a 
corruption of blind-mandmek, as “in 
the Scandinavian Jufbock, from which 
this sport is said to have originated. 
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the principal actor was disguised in 
the skin of a buck or goat ” (Jamieson). 
The name of the game in German is 
blinde-Kuh, 44 blind- cow in Scotch, 
blind-harie , belly -blind, belHe-mantie , 
Chache-blynd- man , JocJdc- bli nd-man ; 
in Danish blmdelmk . The Promptorium 
Farmilorum (ah. 1440) gives 44 Pleyyn , 
bufc fayde, Angulo,” which, however, 
may perhaps be the game of hide and 
seek. Bough, in Martin Parker’s poem 
entitled Blind Mans Bough , 1641, may 
be regarded as the transitional form. 

The Dorset name is blind-lmek-o * - 
Dedvy (Davy’s blind buck). In most 
countries it is an animal , not a person, 
that is represented as being blind in 
this game — e.g. in addition to those 
already mentioned, Portg. cobra ciega , 
(blind goat), Sp. gallina ciega (blind 
hen), It. gaff a orba (blind cat), mosca 
cleca ( blind fly ) . — ( Fhihhg.Soc. Trans . 
1864, Dorset Glossary , p. 46). 

Similarly the game of hide and seek 
is in the Dorset dialect hidy-buch: cf. 
hide -fox, Hamlet iv. 2. 

He has a natural desire to play at hlind- 
man-butf all his lifetime. — Randolph , Works, 
p. 394 (1651) ed. Hazliit. 

Bloody Maks, a popular name for 
a kind of wheat, is a curious corruption 
of Fr. Ble de Mars . — Britten and Hol- 
land, Eng. Plant-Names , p. 52 (E. D. 
Soc.) 

Bloomery, a melting - furnace, a 
foundry, an Anglicized form of Welsh 
plymuriacth, lead- work (Garnett, Phi- 
lohg. Soc. Froc . vol. i. p. 173), from 
Welsh plwm zz Lat. plumbum. But O. 
Eng. bloma is a lump of metal taken 
from the ore. 

Massa, da<5 vel bloma. — Wright's Vocabu- 
laries (10th cent. ), p. 34. 

Blooming- Bally, a North of Ireland 
name for the flowering (Lat.) salix, or 
willow (Epilobium august ifoliurn). — 
Britten and Holland. So Sweet Cicely 
and Sweet Alison have no connexion 
with the similar woman’s names. 

Blot, in the phrase 44 to hit a blot 
to find out a defect or weak point in 
anything, is not, as one might suppose, 
the same word as blotch, a stain or 
mark on a fair surface, but taken from 
the game of backgammon, where blot 
is a man left uncovered, and so liable to 
be taken — a vulnerable point. Exactly 


equivalent is Ger. eine hlMzc treffen i of. 
Swed. gora bloU, to make a blot, or ex- 
posed point. It is the Ger. hlozs, D&q. 
and Swed. blott, Scot, blout, blait, all 
meaning naked. Vid. Blackley, Word 
Gossip, p. 84. Cf. Icel. blautr, soft, and 
so defenceless. 

Quarles says that Vengeance 
Doth wisely frame 

Her backward tables for an after-game: 

She gives thee leave to venture many a blot; 
And, for her own advantage, hits thee not. 

Emblems, Bk. iv. 4 (1635). 

Blue as a Razor, a proverbial ex- 
pression, which Bailey explains to bo 
for blue as azure ( Dictionary , s.v.). 

Blue-bottle : Dr. Adams believes 
that bottle in this word for a fly is a 
diminutive of hot, a grub or maggot 
(Gael, bolus; — ? from its producing 
these) -O.Eng. W or -bottles being found 
for wor-bots. — Philolog. Soc. Tram. 
1859, p. 226. 

Now, blue-bottle? what flutter you for, 
sea-pie ? — Webster, Northward Ho, i. 3. 

Blue-mange, a vulgar Scotch cor- 
ruption of hlancmmtge. 

No to count Jeelies and coosturd, and blue- 
mange. — Noctes Ambrosiana', vol. i. p. 64, 

Blunderbus, which seems to be a 
later name for the old harquebus, which 
was fired from a rest fixed in the 
ground, is not probably (as generally 
stated) a corruption of Dutch donder- 
bus, Ger. donnxrbiichse , hut another 
form of the word blanter-hus. Bhmter- 
hus seems originally to have been 
plan tier -bus, a derivative doubtless of 
Lat. plant are, Fr. planter, It. pian- 
tare , denoting the firearm that is 
planted or fixed on a rest before being 
discharged. Blunyierd is a Scotch 
word for an old gun. 

King James, in 1017, granted the 
gunmakers a charter empowering them 
to prove all arms — “ harquesbusse 
(plantier-buHse, alias blunter -Jmsse), and 
musquettoon, and every calliver, 
musquet, carbine,” &e. — Original 
Ordnance Accounts, quoted by Sir S. D. 
Scott, The British Army, vol. i. p. 405. 

1 do believe the word is corrupted, for I 
guess it is a German term, and should be 
Do nner bucks, and that is thundering guns; 
Bonner signifying thunder, and Bucks a 
gun. — Sir James Turner, Pallas Armata, 
p. 173 (1683). 
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Sir S. D. Scott, strangely enough, 
adopts this later account, explaining 
launder in the old sense of stupefying 
or confounding . — (British Army , vol. ii. 
p. 803.) 

Bltjnt, money (cant), is said to be 
from* the French blond , used in the 
sense of silver; so “ bvwns ” for half- 
pence, and “ wyn ,” a very old cant term 
for a penny n Welsh gwyn (white), 
a silver coin. “ Blank,” an old Eng. 
word for a kind of base silver money, 
is from the French blanc, white — “ mon- 
noye blanche , white money, coyne of 
brasse or copper silvered over : ” Cot- 
grave. “8 biamckes is a shilling :” The 
Post of the World , 1576, p. 86 (in 
Nares). 

Blush, in the phrase “ at the first 
Blush” is a distinct word from blush , 
to be^suffused with redness, being the 
old Eng. blusch , look, view, glance. 
Thus, when Campion, in his Histone of 
Ireland , 1571, speaks of “A man of 
straw that at a blush seemeth to carry 
some proportion ” (Reprint, p. 167), he 
means at a glance , at first sight. This 
b-lush is, perhaps, related to A. Sax. 
loci an, to look; Gk. leusso , to behold; 
as h-lmsh , A. Sax. blyscan , to redden, 
But. blase, are to Ban. blusse, to blaze ; 
Lat. luccre , Icel. lysa — both being 
traceable to the Sansk. root ruch , to 
shine (Benfey). 

A good instance is this concerning 
Lot’s wife : — 

Bot J>e balleful burde, bat neuer bode keped, 
Blmched by-hynden her bak, bat bale rorto 
berk ken. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 65, 1. 980 (ed. Morris), 
benne com Ihesu crist* so cler in him seluen, 
after fx 1 furste btasch * we ne mi3te him bi- 
holden. 

Joseph of Arimathie , ab. 1350, 1. 656 
' (E.E.T.S. ed.). 

Thou durst not blushe once backe for better or 
worse, 

but drew thee downe ffull* in that deepe hell. 

Death and Liffe , , Percy Folio MS. vol. iii. 
p. 72, 1. 388. 

Methinks, at a blush , thou shouldest be 
one of ray occupation. — Lilly, Gatlalhea, ii, 
3 (vol. i. p. 234, ed. Fairholt). 

A “ Contemporary Review” -er lately 
(Dec. 1878) singled out for remark the 
following sentence: “In the garden 
lay a dead Jackal, which, at the first 
blmhy I took to be a fox,” from a book 


entitled West and East , and affixed a 
sic ! to the word blush , as if to say, 
“Utterly incredible as it may appear, 
it actually stands so t ” Evidently he 
did not know that blush means a look 
or glance. 

Boar thistle, a widely-spread popu- 
lar name for the cwrduus lanceolatus, 
is a corruption of Bwr Tlmtle,.— Brit- 
ten and Holland, Eng. Plant-Names , 
p. 54 (E. B. Soc.) 

Similarly, bores is a Somersetshire 
word for mrs (Id, p, 58). 

Board, to, a vessel, so spelt as if the 
original conception was to go on board 
and take possession of the deck, whereas 
it meant at first simply to come along- 
side, Fr. aborder , “to approach, ac- 
coast, abboord ; boord, or lay aboord; 
come, or draw near unto; also to ar- 
rive, or land at:” Cotgrave. Fr. bord, 
Icel. bor%, a margin or border, esp, 
the side of a ship (e.g. leggja bor% vii 5 
borfc, to lay a ship alongside of another 
so as to board it) ; O. Eng. to boord zz to 
approach, address (Spenser, Lillie). 
“ Board,” a plank, is, however, a word 
nearly akin. Cf. “ accost,” Fr. costoyer , 
“ to accoast, side, abbord, to be by the 
side of: ” Cotgrave (adcostam). “Lap- 
land ... so much as accosts the sea ” 
(Fuller, Worthies, i. 257). 

Spenser speaks of the river 

Newre whose waters gray 

By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord 
[i.e. flow by the side of]. — Faerie Queene, IV. 
xi. 43. 

They both yfere 

Forth passed on their way in fayre accord. 
Till him the Prince with gentle court aid 
bord f—s accost]. 

Id. II. ix. 2. 

Affect in things about thee cleanlinesse 
That all may gladly board thee, as a flowre. 

Geo. Herbert , The Church-Porch . 

Mrs . Page. Unless he know some strain in 
me .... he would never have boarded me in 
this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. “ Boarding call you it? I’ll 
be sure to keep him above deck. 

Shakespeare, Me try Wives of JFmdsor, 
ii. 1, 94. 

Bodkin, an old word for a species of 
rich cloth, a tissue of silk and gold, is 
a corruption of baudhin (Gascoigne), 
or baudequin , Fr. baldaquin , Sp. balda- 
quino , It. baldacchino, from Baldach, 
Bagdad, where it was manufactured. 
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The Icelanders corrupted the word 
into Baldrsskinn, ie, “ Balder ’s skin.” 

The better sort have v testes polymitie gar- 
ments of party-ooloured silks; some being 1 
Satten, some Gold and Silver ('hamlets, and 
some of Bodkin and rich cloth of gold, 
figured. — Sir Thou. Herbert , Travels , p. 313 
(1665). 

At this day [Bagdad] is called Valdac or 
Baldach . — Id. p. 212. 

He hanged all the walls of the gallery . . . 
with riche clothe of bodkin of divers colours. 
— Cavendish , Life of IVoUey, Wordsworth, 
Becks Biog., vol. i. p. 417. 

Boo- bean, a popular name for men- 
yrmthes trifoliata. N ofcwithstanding its 
French synonym, trifle des mantis, Dr. 
Prior holds it to he a corruption of the 
older forms buck-bean or bu ekes -beam 3 . 

Bolt-sprit, a frequent spelling of 
bowsprit (Bailey, Richardson), the 
sprit or spar projecting from the bow of 
a ship ; Dutch Jjoegspriet, Dan. bug- 
spry d, as if one straight as a bolt or 
arrow. The French have corrupted 
the word into heaupre. 

Kennett explains bolt sprit as the sprit 
or mast that bolts out (1695): Eng. 
Dialect Soc., B. 18. 

Bond- grace, an old name for a 
hanging border or curtain attached to 
a bonnet or other head-dross to shade 
the complexion from the sun, is a cor- 
ruption of the older word bongrace, Fr. 
bonne-grace. 

You think me a very desperate man . . . 
for coming near so bright a sun as you are 
without a parasol, umbrellia, or a bond* race. 
— Sir Wm. Dave mint, The Alans the Master 
(1669). 

Bonne-grace. The uppermost flap of the 
down - hanging taile of a Trench -hood ; 
(whence belike our Boo ng race). — Cotgrave . . 

The attire of her head, her carole, her 
borders, her peruke of hair,' her ban-gruce 
and chaplet. — Holland, Trans, of Pliny. 

The Nome-nclator , 1585, defines um- 
bella to be a bone-grace . 

Bone-fire, an old spelling of bon- 
fire, from a belief that it was made of 
bones . 

Balddria, a great bonejire or feude ioy. — 
Florio. 

The word is still vulgarly pronounced 
so in Ireland, and probably elsewhere. 

Some deduce it from fires made of bone , 
relating it to the burning of martyrs, first 
fashionable in England in the reign of King 
Henry the Fourth. But others derive the 


word (more truly in my mind) from Bom, 
that is good and Fires ; whether good be taken 
for merry and chearfull , such fires being 
always made on welcome occasions. — Pul- 
ler, (rood Thoughts in Bad Times , p. 181 (ed* 
Pickering). 

Drayton’s spelling is boon-fire (Poly- 
olbion , 1622, song 27), and so Fuller* 
Mixt Contemplations , 1660, Part i. xvi. 
26. 

In worshipp of Saint Iohann, the people 
wake at home, and make three maner of 
fyres : oonc is dene bones , and noo woode, 
and that is called a bone-tyre; another is clene 
woode, and no bones, and that is called a 
woode fyre, for people to sit and wake there- 
by ; the thirde is made of wodc arid bones, 
and it is called Saynt lohannys fyre. . . , , 
Wyse clerk es knoweth well that dragon# 
hate nothyng more than the stench of bren- 
nynge bones, and therefore they gaderyd as 
many as they mighte fynde and brent them ; 
and so with the stenche thereof they drove 
away the dragons, and so they were brought 
out of greete dvsease . — Old Homily, quoted 
in Hampson’s Sled. Kalendarium , vol. i. p. 
303. 

A slightly different version of this 
quotation is given in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities , vol. i. p. 299 (ed, Bolin). 

The best bone-fire of all is to have our 
hearts kindled with love to God . — Richard 
Sibbes , 1 Forks (ed. Nichoi), vol. iii. p. 198. 

Stowe gives the same account as 
Fuller : — 

These were called bonfires , as well of 
ood amity amongst neighbours, that, being 
efore at controversy, were there by the 
labour of others reconciled, and made of bit- 
ter enemies loving friends; as also for the 
virtue that a great fire hath to purge the in- 
fection of the air. — Survey of Loudon, p. 307, 
ed. 1754. 

Mr. Fie ay observes : — 

The singular words u everlasting bon- 
fire” [in Macbeth , ii. 3] have been mis- 
understood by the commentators. A bonfire 
at that date is invariably given in the Latin 
Dictionaries as equivalent to pym or rogus ; 
it was the fire for consuming the human body 
after death : and the hell- fire differed from 
the ear(h-fire only in being everlasting. — 
Shakespeare Manual , p. 247. 

Whether the word be spelt bone-fire, 
as if from bone, or, as at present, bon- 
fire, as if a fire made on the receipt of 
good (Fr. hem) news ( Skinner, Johnson), < 
it has superseded A. Sax. bml-fyr [? Scot. 
bane-fire] , from bml, a burning, a funeral 
pile : cf. Icel. hdl, a flame, a funeral pile; 
Scot, bale, a beacon -fagot. So mU- 
twine, the Irish name for the let of 
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M&y, according to Cormac’s Glossary , 
is bil-tene , ti&e goodly pro then made by 
the Druids (Joyce, ImA Names of 
Flaces , p, 193); as if from 5?7, good, 
and tene, a fire. Bil here is probably 
akin to bed, bdl. The A. Sax. had- 
blmsi f still survives in the Cleveland 
balhj-bleeze , a bon-fire. 

Mr. Wedgwood identifies the first 
art of the word with Dan. baun, a 
eacon, comparing Welsh ban, high, 
lofty, whence ban-ffagl , a bonfire. 

Bone-shave, a provincial word for 
the sciatica, is a corruption of the old 
Eng. “ bomchmve , sekenesse, Tessedo, 
Sciasis:” Prompt. Parvulormn. Other 
forms are bomshaive, boons chaw, bane- 
schawe, perhaps from A. Sax. ban and 
sceorfa (Way). 

Bonny - clabber — an Anglo - Irish 
wordier thickened milk or buttermilk, 
used by Swift, Jonson, and others — is 
from the Irish home, bainne , milk ; and 
claba, thick. Ford spells it bonny- 
cJ abhor p, and Harington ( Epigrams , 
1633) honij-claho. 

It is against ray freehold, my inheritance, . . . 
To drink such balderdash or bonnyclabber. 

Jonson , The New Inn , act. i. sc. 1. 

O Marafastot shamrocks are no meat. 

Nor bonny ciabho , nor green water-cresses. 
The Famous History of Captain Thos. 

St nke ley, 1. 844 (1605). 

Boon, in such phrases as 44 to ask a 
boon,” is derived from Ieel. bdn (A. 
Sax, bene, ben), a prayer or petition : 
with a collateral reference in popular 
etymology to boon (as in boon com- 
panion, zz Fr. bon compagnon), Fr. bon, 
a good thing, a benefit. 

Bone or graunte of prayer, Precarium. — 
Prompt . Parvuhrum. 

And yif ye shulde at god aske yow a bone. 
-—The Babees Book, p. 5,1. 117 (E. E. T. S.). 
What is good for a bootless bene ? 

Wordsworth , Works, vol. v. 
p. 52, ed. 1837. 

Howell, in his Letters , has boon voyage 
for Fr. bon voyage . 

- Boot and Saddle, a military term, 
the signal to cavalry for mounting, is 
explained by Mr. Wedgwood to be a 
corruption <>f Fr. boute-selk, put on 
saddle, one half the expression being 
adopted bodily, and the other trans- 
lated (PMbhg. Trans . 1855, p. 70). 


Boute-selle, the word for horsemen to 
prepare themselves to horse. 

Boater selte, to clap a saddle on a horse's 
back. — Cotgrave. 

Stand to your horses ! It’s time to begin : 
Boots and Saddles! the pickets are in ! 

G. J . Whyte- Melville, Songs and Verses, 
p. 154 (5th ed.). 

Boots, or Bouts, quoted by Dr. Prior 
as a popular name for the marsh mari- 
gold, is a corruption from the French 
name boutons d'or , “golden buds.” 

Boots, in the old phrase, “ Such a 
man is got in his boots ” — i.e. he is very 
drunk, or has been at a drinking-bout : 
Kennett, 1695 (E. Dialect. Soc. B. 18) 
— seems to be corrupted from bouts, as 
we still say, 44 He is in his cups.” 

Boozing-ken, an old slang term for 
a beer- shop or public-house, as if a 
drinking - house, from the old verb 
booze, bouse , to drink deeply ; Dut. buy- 
sen, buyzen, to tipple, which Wedgwood 
deduces from buyse (Scot, boss, old Fr. 
bans, bout), a jar or flagon. Cf. old 
Eng. bous, drink. 

Wilt thou stoop to their puddle waters 
. . . bousing, carding, dicing, whoring, &c. — 
Sam. Ward , Lif e of Faith, ch. viii. (1636). 

The word was introduced by the 
Gypsies, and is identically the Hindu- 
stani buze-khdna, i.e. 44 beer-shop,” from 
buzd, beer (Duncan Forbes). 

In Jonson ’s Masque of The Meta- 
morphosed Gipsies, 1621, a gipsy says : 
Captain, if ever at the Bowzing Ken 
You have in draughts of Darby drill’d your 
men .... 

Now lend your ear but to the Patrico. 

My doxy stays for me in a bousing ken . 

The Roaring Girt (1611), Old Plays, 
vol. vi. p. 90 (ed. 1825). 

As Tom, or Tib, or Jack, or Jill, 

When they at bowsing ken do swill, 

Brome , The Merry Beggars, 1652 
(O.P. x. 315). 

Bouzing-can, a drinking cup, occurs 
in dignified poetry (Faerie Queene, L 
iv. 22). 

To crowne the homing kan from day to 
night. — G. Fletcher, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth , 52, 

Bore-cole, an old name for a species 
of cabbage, is perhaps a corruption of 
broccoli ; but compare Dut. boerekool, 
peasant cabbage (Prior). 

Bosh Butter — a name given to a 
spurious imitation of the genuine com- 
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modify (sometimes called Buiterine), 
lately introduced into the London 
market from Holland, as if from bosh ! 
an exclamation of contempt — is an 
Anglicized form of Dutch Bossche Boter , 
from Hertogenbosch (Fr. Bois-le-Duc ), 
the place where the stuff was manu- 
factured. So Bosjesman , a man from 
the Bush (Dut. bosch, Imchje). 

Boss, used by Bp. John King for an 
elephant’s trunk, as if the same word 
as toss, a protuberance ; Yr.bosse, seems 
to be merely the accented syllable of 
proboscis. 

Curtius writeth of the elephant that he 
taketh an armed man with his hand. . . He 
me&neth the boss of the elephant, which he 
useth as men their hands . — lectures on 
Jonah , 1594, p. 238 (ed. Grosnrt). 

Bothery-three, a Yorkshire name 
for the elder (sambucus nigra) — i.e. lot- 
tery ‘free; lottery being for bar -tree (pro- 
nounced lottery) or bore-tree , perhaps 
with reference to the bored or hollow 
appearance of the pithless wood. So 
botiery-tree zz bore-tree tree. Compare 
beem-tree zz tree-tree , and Ass-parsley, 
above. 

Bottle, in the proverbial saying, 
“ To look for a needle in a bottle of 
hay,*' is old Eng. hotel , a bundle, from 
Fr. botte. 

Botelle of hey, Fenifascis. — Prompt . Parv. 

Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle 
of hay . — Midsummer A. Dream, iv. 1,1. 37. 

Tailor. What dowry has she [a mare] l 

Daugh. Some two hundred bottles , 
And twenty strike of oates. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen , v. 2,1. 64. 

Bottom, in the old phrase, “ to be in 
the same bottom,” i.e. to have a com- 
munity of interests, is the A. Sax. 
byime , a ship (Ettmilller, 304, al. 
Irytne), connected With Iryt, butt, loaf. 
Hence bottomry , the insurance of a 
ship. 

We venture in the same bottom that all 
good men of all nations have done before us. 
— Bp, Bull, Sermons , vol. ii. p. 21 6. 

Bottom, an old word for a cotton 
ball, still in provincial use (see Pea- 
cock, Lincolnshire Glossary), origi- 
nally the spool or knob of wood on 
which it was wound, is another form 
of button, Old Eng. and 0. Fr. baton 
(Fr. bouton ), Welsh bottom , a boss. 
Hence the name of Bottom the 
weaver. 


Botme of threde (al. botvm). 

Botwn, Boto, fibula, nodulus. 

Prompt Parv. 

George Herbert, writing to his 
mother (1622) says : — 

Happy is he whose bottom is wound up, 
and laid ready for work in the New Jeru- 
salem. — l. Walton , Lives, p. 304 (ed. 1858). 

Bound, in such expressions as “ Out- 
ward bound” “homeward bound” 
(generally applied to vessels), “ I am 
bound for London,” is a corruption of 
the old Eng. word boun, bowne, boon, 
or bone , meaning, prepared, equipped, 
or ready (for a journey or enterprise), 
Icel. buinn, past parte, of b&a, to make 
ready, which is akin to Ger. bauen 
(to till). 

Brother, I am readye bowne , 

Hye that we were at the towne. 

Chester Mysteries (Shaks. Soc.), vol. ii. p. 7. 
Sir, we bene heare all and some, k . 

As boulde men, readye bonne 
To drive your enemyes all downe. 

Id. p. 87. 

Bourn, a boundary (Hamlet, iii. 1), 
is a corruption of old Fr. bonne (Fr. 
home), a bonn-d- ary, assimilated to 
bourn, a (limitary) stream. 

Bower, an American term for the 
highest card in the game of Euchre, is 
the German haver or peasant, corre- 
sponding to our knave (Tylor). 

Bower, originally meaning a cham- 
ber, N. Eng, boor, A. Bax. bur , IceL 
bur, Ger. b finer, owes its modem signi- 
fication of an arbour made by inter- 
lacing branches to a supposed connec- 
tion with hough, A. Bax. boh and bog . 

Bowyer’s Mustard, as if the Bow- 
maker’s Mustard, an old name for the 
plant Thlaspi, arvense, is a corruption 
of Bowers-, Boures-, or A’oor VMustard, 
from Dutch Bmren-senfe. Compare 
its name Churl's Mustard ( Britten and 
Holland, Eng. Plant -Names, p. 58). 

Box, the front seat of a coach, as if 
originally the chest or receptacle in 
which parcels were stowed away, is the 
same word as Ger. bock, Dan. huh, de- 
noting (1) a buck or he-goat, (2) a 
trestle or support on which anything 
rests, (8) a coach-box in particular. 
Wedgwood compares Polish koziel (1) 
a buck, (2) a coach-box, hozly, a 
trestle. For similar transitions of 
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meaning Bee my Wordhunter's Note - 
Book, pp. 230 seq. 

Box, in the phrase “to box the 
compass/’ i.e. to go round the points 
naming them in their proper order, 
has ijot been explained. It has pro- 
bably nothing to do with box , the old 
name for the case of the compass. It 
may have been borrowed from the 
Spanish mariners, and be the same as 
the nautical word fo box z z to sail 
around, Sp. boxcur , boxem (Stevens, 
1706) ; cf. Sp. boxo , roundness, com- 
pass, circuit. 

Box age, used by Evelyn for shrub- 
bery, wooded land, is apparently a cor- 
rupt form of boscage . See Davies, S upp. 
Eng. Glossary , s.v. 

Bkan-new, an incorrect spelling of 
brand-new , i.e . “ fire new,” fresh from 
the forge, just made. Shakespeare has 
the expression fire-new. Burns spells 
it brent new , i.e . burnt new. 

Nae cotillon brent new frae France. 

Tam O'Shatiter (Globe ed. p.93). 

Compare flam-new ( IF. Gornivall Glos- 
sary, E.D.S.); spam-new (Havel ok the 
Dane), O. Norse spdn-nyr, i.e. “ cliip- 
new,” fresh from the carpenter’s bench 
(A. Sax. spdn), and Swed. spillerny , 
“ splinter-new.” 

Brass, a vulgar and colloquial term 
for impudence, effrontery, is generally 
regarded as a figurative usage derived 
from the composite metal so called, 
just as we speak of “a brazen hussy,” 
a “ face of brass,” i.e . hard, shameless, 
unblushing. The word occurs in the 
Cleveland dialect, where Mr. Atkinson 
identifies it with the old Norse b'ass 
of the same meaning (not in Cleasby). 
Compare Icel. brasta , to bluster, Ger. 
hrasten, Dan. braske , to boast, brag, Ir. 
bras, a lie, brasa, boasting, brasaire , a 
liar. North uses it in his Examen , see 
Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary. 

Brawn, a West of England word for 
the smut in wheat, is a corruption or 
contraction of old Eng. branc&rn, which 
has the same meaning ( Ustilago sege- 
ium ), i.e. bren-corn, what burns or 
blasts the com. 

Bread- stitch, in Goldsmith, an in- 
correct form of lrr aid stitch. Davies, 
Bvpf. Eng. Glossary. 


Break, in the expression “ to break 
in a horse,” as if to crush his spirit, 
has probably no direct connexion with 
break (zzframgere). 

Brahe is a bit for horses, also a 
wooden frame to confine their feet. 
Compare Icel. b'dk, a tanner’s imple- 
ment for rubbing leather, Dutch braahe , 
a twitch to hold an animal by the nose. 
A brake to check the motion of a car- 
riage is the same word. The correct 
form, therefore, would be “ to brake.” 

Breast- Summer, an architectural 
term for a beam employed like a lin- 
tel to support the front of a building, 
is a corruption of bressumer ( Glossary 
of Architecture, Parker), where b'es- 
seems to be for brace, as in Scotch 
bress is another form of brace , a chim- 
ney-piece, and -sumer, is 0 . Eng. somer , 
a beam. 

Brest Summers , are the pieces in the out- 
ward part of any building, and in the middle 
floors, into which the girders are framed — 
Bailey. 

Cant ref ran tail, ... a haunse or breast sum- 
mer. — Cotgrave. 

Bred, in the expression “ a well-bred 
man,” is probably not the past parti- 
ciple of the verb to breed (A. Sax. bre- 
dan) , as if gentle birth, not manners, 
maketh man, but akin to Icel. brag#, 
manners, fashion (zz bragr, habit of 
life, manner), also look, expression, 
whence old Eng. bread , appearance 
(Bailey), and Prov. Eng. “to braid of 
a person,” meaning to resemble him, 
have liis appearance or the trick of his 
favour, Scotch to breed, as “ ye breed o’ 
the gowk, ye have ne’er a rime but 
ane ” ( n Icel. bregfSr). So when Diana 
protests in AlVs Well that Ends Well , 
act iv. sc. 2 : — 

Since Frenchmen are so braid. 

Marry that will, I live and die a maid. 
The meaning seems to be that which 
Mr. Wedgwood assigns to it, “Since 
Frenchmen are so mannered.” Cf, 
A. Sax. bredian, to adorn, bragd, bregd , 
a device, &c., Ettmiiller, BIS. In the 
same way “ a well-bred person ” is one, 
not necessarily well bom, but well- 
mannered. Breeding was formerly 
used for the education or bringing up 
of a child, and bred for educated. 

My eldest son George w as bred at Ox- 
ford. — Vicar of Wakefield, ch, i. 
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Thanks to' my friends, who took care of my 
breeding. 

And taught me betimes to love working and 
reading. 

Dr. TFufta, The Sluggard . 

You wer to be sent to my Ladye Dromond, 
your Cousin© germaine .... to be bredde in 
the Protestant religion .... I resolved to go 
to France, wher your grandmother had re* 
tired herself .... with the intention to w ork 
upon her to send for you, and bread you with 
herself in France , — A breijfe narration of the 
services done to Three Noble Ladyes by Gilbert 
Btakhalt. See Presbytery Book of St mth bogie y 
p. xxi (Spalding Club). 

Perhaps the most that should be said 
is that bred here lias been assimilated 
to, or confounded with, braid ( braid-ed ), 
mannered. 

Breech, a verb formerly in use 
meaning to flog, as if to strike on that 
portion of the body so named, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wedgwood ( Etymologi- 
cal Diet, s.v.), the same word as Prov. 
Ger. britschen, pritschen , to strike with 
a flat board (in Low Dutch called a 
britze ) ; Dutch bridsen , Swiss brdtschen , 
to smack. 

I view the prince w ith Aristarchus* eyes, 

Whose looks were ns a breeching to n boy. 
Mar Untie, Edward the Second (p. 218, 
ed. Dyee). 

Had not a courteous serving-man convey’d 
me away while he went to fetch whips, I 
think in my conscience . . . he would have 
breech'd me. — R, Tailor, The Hog hath Lost 
His Peart (O. Plays, vi. 369, ed. 1825). 

Breeches, so spelt as if denoting 
clothing for the breech , that part of 
the body where its continuity is broken 
(! as if breach ). Compare breche , an 
old word for the hinder part of a deer 
(Wright). 

pe water dude vorth liya kunde, &c wsjlc 
euere vaste . . . 

£at yt watte hys brych al about©. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle , 
p. 322 (ed. 1810), 

Here’s one would he a flea (jest comicall !) 
Another, his sw eet ladies verdmgnU, 

To clip her tender breech . 

Marxian, Works, vol. iii. p. 290 
(ed. 11 alii well). 

This has actually been regarded as 
the true etymology of the word by 
Bichardson and others. It is really 
the same as North Eng. hr eels, A. Sax. 
hrcCt brcec , plural of I/rbc, Icel. breeder, 
plu. of Irak ; old Fr. hr agues, hraies , 
Span. 1/ra gas, Breton h'agez, Welsh 
hrycan, Gaelic hriogis, Lat. braces. 


trowsers ; Irish Irdce (also brog), a shoe, 
whence Anglo- Irish b'ogue (Whitley 
Stokes, Irish Glosses, p. 119). Compare 
the two meanings of Fr. chausse, and 
our hose . 

Breeches, bracoe, &c., are of Celtic 
origin, being identical with the Gaelic 
brcecan, tartan, from hr sac, party- 
coloured, variegated, describing the 
plaid or striped cloth worn from time 
immemorial by the Celts (Cle&sby, Icel. 
Diet. s. v. Br6k). Cf. ‘‘Versicolor© 
sagulo, bracas, tegmen barbarum in- 
dutus,” Tac. Hist. 2, 20; “ brae® vir- 
gatffi,” Propert. iv. 10, 43. 

It may be observed that breeches is 
really a double plural. For the Celtic 
broc or brog, having been adopted into 
old English, was treated as a native 
word, and had its plural formed by 
internal vowel change. Just as 0. Eng. 
fat, hoc, gbs become in the plural jet 
(feet), bee (books), get} (geese), so hr be be- 
came bt'ec (breek) ; and accordingly we 
find braccai in the Promptorimn Parvu- 
lorum (c. 1440) defined in English 
by “ breche or broke- ; ” cf. “ breche of 
hosen, braies,” Palsgrave (1580). Wy- 
cliffe lias hr girdle, breeches -band ( Jer. 
xiii. 1, 4, 6), for broke- girdle. 

Thou breech of cloth, thou weede of lowlines. 
Thou hast not feared to mayntayne thy cause. 

Thy nue, Debate between Pride § Lowliness , 
p. 63 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Briar- root pipes are really made 
from the roots of the white heath, Fr. 
bruyire, of which briar is a corruption, 
being imported chiefly from Corsica. 
Bruyire , Milan h'ughiera, Low Lat. 
hruarknv, are akin to Breton hrug, 
heath, Welsh brwg. Briar is A. Sax. 
brer. 

Brick, a slang term of approval, as, 
“ He is a regular brick,” a thoroughly 
good fellow. Some wonderful nonsense 
about this word is vented in The Slang 
Dictionary (Hotten), and Brewer’s Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable. 

It is, perhaps, a survival of A. Sax. 
bryce, useful, profitable, and so good, 
wliich is the philological counterpart of 
Lat. frugi, worthy, honest. Bryce is 
from brucan , to enjoy or profit, whence 
O. Eng. hrouke, Scot, bruick, to use, 
enjoy (Mod. Eng. to brook, of. Ger. 
Imiuchen), corresponding to Lat, frug 
in fnt(g)or, f nidus, fruges , Compare 
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qIso A. Sax, bice , use, old Eng. Mche 
(Old Eng, Mucellctmj , E.E.T.S. p. 12), 
Goth. bruks. An amusing coincidence 
is presented by Heb. tab, good, and 
Arab. tob, a brick, Coptic and Egyptian 
tdbi. 

Bqick-wall, a corruption of bricoll 
or bricole , a term at tennis. 

Bricole, a brick-wait ,* a side stroake at 
tennis, wherein the ball goes not right for- 
ward, but hits one of the wals of the court, 
and thence bounds towards the adverse party. 
Bricoler , to toss or strike a ball sidewaies, to 
give it a brick-wall . — Cot grave. 

VVliat are these ships but tennis balls for 
the wind to play withal \ tost from one wave 
to another ; . . . sometimes brick- wal'd against 
a focke. — Marston , Eastward Hoe , ii. 1, 1605 
(vol. iij. p. 24, ed. Halliwell). 

Heer, th* Enginer begins his Ram to reare,. . . 
Bends heer his Bricol , there his boysterous 
Bowe, 

Brings heer his Fly-bridge, there his batt’ring 
* Crowe. 

J . Sylvester, Works, p. 976 (1621). 
These words are from the Mid. H. 
German brichel, a “ breaker.” Com- 
pare It. briccola , Sp. brigola , Low Lat. 
bricola, a catapult. 

Be i dal, so spelt as if it were a simi- 
lar formation to “ espousal,” “ be- 
trayal,” “denial,” &c., is corrupted 
from the old form bride-ale, the ale- 
drinking or carousal in honour of the 
bride. Bride-ale is still, in the Cleveland 
dialect, the name of the draught pre- 
sented to the wedding party on its re- 
turn from church. 

Harrison, in his Description of Eng- 
land in the time of Elizabeth, rejoices 
that the Reformation had swept away 
. . idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church- 
ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales, called also 
dirge-ales, and heathenish rioting at bride- 
ales . 

0. Norse Irrud-bl, A. Sax. bryd-eala . 
Ale was even used as a synonym for 
a festival or holiday, as in tiie Prologue 
to the Play of Derides, 1. 6, “ ember 
eves and holy ales.” In addition to 
those already mentioned, we find 
Easier ales , Whitsun ales. Led ales , 
Clerk ales , Lamb ales, Midsummer ales, 
&c. Arval , a funeral feast, old Scand. 
arfbl (inheritance ale), Hampson, Medii 
Aevi Kalend , vol i. p. 283. 

None of these martial, and cloudy, and 
whining marriages can say that godliness was 
invited to their Bride -ale. — Henry Smith, Ser- 
mmu, 1657, p. 23. 


A man that’s bid to a bride-ale, S he have 
cake 

And drink enough, he need not vear his stake* 
B. Jon son, Tale of a Tab, ii. 1. 

The Presbyterie. Bulk of Aberdeen , 
1606, speaks of the “intollerable abomi- 
nations that falls out at the penny bry- 
delli6, speciallie of drunkennes and 
murder” (Dalzell, Darker Superstitions 
of Scotland, p.293). 

Beide- groom is a corruption of bride- 
gome, old Eng. bridgome , A. Sax. brijd- 
guma , i.e. the bride’s man, from a con- 
fusion of gome , a man (Goth, guma , Lat. 
homo), with grome , a groom, a servant, 
O, Fr. gramme . 

Ffor it es bryde, and God es brydegome. — 
Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 8609, ah. 
1340. 

And f>e wyse maydines . . . yeden in mid 
pe bred gome to pe b redale. — Ayenbite of lnwyt, 
p. 233 (1340). 

Brief, a provincial word, meaning 
reValent, frequent, plentiful, is pro- 
ably a corruption of rife. 

“ Wipers are wery brief ” (vipers are 
very plentiful), Pegge, Alphabet of Ken- 
tic isms, 1736, I have heard a County 
Wicklow woman remark : “ The small- 
pox, I hear, sir, is very brief in Dublin.” 
A use of the word in 1730 is quoted in 
Plan che’s Comer of Kent , p. 171, and 
see Sternberg, Northampton Glossary , 
s. v. 

Brimstone, a corrupted form of the 
old Eng. bren-stone or bryn-stone , i.e. 
“ burn-stone,” from 0. Eng. brenne, A. 
Sax. bryne , a burning, byrnan , to bum; 
Icei. brenmstein. 

The word is also found as brunstem 
( Northumbrian Psalter, 1250) ; brinsian 
in the Cursor Mundd (14th century) : — 

Our lauerd raind o pam o-nan, 

Dun o lift, fire and bniutan. 

1. 2841, Cotton, MS. ; 

where the other versions have bim- 
stane and bimston ; brumsion in the 
Debate between Body amd Soul (xiii. 
century) : — 

Bothe pich and brumston , men myjte fif mile 
have file sinel. 

Mopes, Poems (Camden Soc.), p. 339. 

Wycliffe (1389) has bremtoon, bryn- 
stoon, brunston, and brymstoon. 

Brook-lime, a popular name for the 
lant Veronica Beccdbunga , seems to 
e a corruption of the older name® 
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broklemM, broklemp, broclempe (what- 
ever may be the origin of these), as if 
it was so called from growing in the 
lime or mud (Lat. Umm) of brooks. 
Markham (1687) spells the word 
brocbelUmnm , as if “ brittle-hemp ” 
(EngUsh Mousmvife's Houshold Phy - 
m ike, p, 28). 

Mr. Cockayne says broclempe is for 
brochmke , and lemkv z : Icel. lemiJci , 
Dan. lemmike [?] , old Eng. hleomoc in 
Leechdoms. 

Brook-tongue, an old name for the 
hemlock ( cicuta virosa), is a corruption 
of old Eng. bracking . — Britten and Hol- 
land, Eng. Plant-Names, p. 6G (E. D. 
Soo.). 

Broth, in the Anglo-Irish expres- 
sion, “the broth of a boy,” is probably 
from the Irish hruth , power, strength, 
heat, adjectivally, pure, unalloyed ; 
which is akin to bruithim, to boil, bruit h, 
broth , boiling, broth. Cf. brigh, essence, 
power, strength, Eng. “brew;" It. 
brio, spirit. 

Broth erlinge, an old word for a 
nincompoop, as if a younger brother, 
is a corrupted form of brithcl/ng, hr dia- 
ling, a rascal, or worthless fellow, con- 
nected with 0. Eng. brothel, a black- 
guard. 

Quod Ac hah thanne : There is one, 

A brothel, which Micbeas bight. 

Gou er, Con/. A manta, in. 173 
(ed. Pauli ). 

A^elyng, briftylmfr,/ Load w ifj-vten lawe. 

Old Eng. Miscellany , p. 185, 1. it. 

Kte hi mete by smalle morselles ; 

Fylle not thy mouth as done brothelln. 

The Babees Book, ab. 1480, p. 18 
(E.E.T.S.). 

Th£ said Moyne their young King 
was but. a Brotherlinge, 

& said if Vortiger King were, 
be wold bring them out of care. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. i. p. 4 26, 1. 133. 

Brown Bess, a familiar name for 
the old-fashioned regulation musket. 

Bern is the equivalent of -buss in 
blwnder-bws , arque-hws; Ger. buchse, 
Flemish bum, Low Ger. biisse, Dut. bus, 
Fr. hum, tube, barrel ; and so is equiva- 
lent to “ Brown barrel.” 

Vou should lav brown Beu owertbegarden- 
dike, and send the hail into their brains for 
them , — N octet Ambrosiatue, vol. i. p. 171. 

This is the hix of the Americo-Ger- 


man lingo of the Breitnmm Ballads, 
“ Shoot at dat eagle mit your hue” 
(p. 87, ed. 1871). A picture of the old 
Brown Bess is given by Sir S. B. 
Scott, The British Army, vol. ii. p. 
327. 

If we had not the cognate words It. 
busare, bag i are, to perforate, bum, bn~ 
gw, perforated; O. Sp, huso, a hole 
(Diez), we should have been tempted 
to connect Fr. bme, a gun-barrel (of. 
hmine, a pipe — Cotgrave), with base, a 
falcon or buzzard (Ger. bme, Lat. 
buteo), the names of firearms being most 
commonly derived from birds. 

Brown-bread, bread made with bran, 
is not improbably a corrupted form of 
the old word bramAn'ead. — Skeat, Etym. 
Diet.. 

They drew hin brown-bread face on pretty gins. 
Bp. Corbet, Poems, 1648, p. 211 (ed. 1807)# 

Browngetus. A poor Irish woman, 
suffering from bronchitis, always spoke 
of her complaint as an attack of brown- 
getus. The form brmmAyphus has also 
been heard, and in Sussex brown-titm. 

The German hr dune (brown), as a 
name for the quinsy or croup, is a 
curious parallel. This disease is said 
to have been so named from being at- 
tended with blackness (see Kilian, s.v. 
Bniyne). 

Brown study. This somewhat pe- 
culiar expression for deep contempla- 
tion, total pre-occupation, and absent- 
mindedness, is one of considerable 
antiquity. It is supposed to be a per- 
version of the old Fr. enthrone, (1) bent, 
with head bowed down ; (2) sad, pen- 
sive, moody, thoughtful. Compare old 
Span, broncar, to bend ; It. bronciare, 
to stumble, probably from Lat, promts, 
through a fo rm pronicare (Diez). Cot- 
grave gives an old verb, “ embrondm't 
to bow or hold down the neck and 
head, as one that is stonied . . also 
to hide the face or eyes with hands, a 
cloth, &e.” The French and Provencal 
embron , thoughtful, was perhaps con- 
founded with emi/runi, embrowned, 
darkened, obscured. But cf. “ Si leg 
pensees n’y sont pas tout-k-fait noires, 
elles y sont au moins gris-brun ." — 
Madame Sevigne, Lritres, tom. iv. 
p. 9. Compare gris, dull, fuddled* 
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Le noir dit la fermet6 ties cueurs, 

Gris le travail, et tanne les langueurs ; 

Far airisi c'est langueur en travail ferme, 
Oris, tann6, noir. 

Clement Marat, Rondeaux , xliii. 

Compare Ger. Hester, Swed. bister n 
(1) brown, “ bistre ; ” (2) gloomy, grim, 
dismal. Compare also Gk. kailchamo , ( 1 ) 
to empurple, (2) to be troubled and 
anxious; porphuro, (1) to be dark- 
coloured, (2) ponder, be thoughtful, 
perplexed (11. xxi. 551, Od. iv. 427) ; 
p/irenes melainm, ainphimelainai, black 
thoughts, painful ruminations. 

Lack of company will soon lead a man into 
ft brown study . — Manifest Detection oj Use of 
Dice , i>c. y 1532, p. 6 (Percy Soc.). 

It seems to me (said she) that you are in 
some brown study what cou lours you might 
best wear. — Lt/hy, Euphues , 1579, p. 80 (ed. 
Arbcr). 

Another commeth to maze, so soon as hee 
is set, hee falleth into a brown study, some- 
times his mind runnes on his market, some- 
time on his journey. — Henry Smith , Sermons , 
1657, p. 308. 

I must be firme to bring him out of his 
Browne stodie, on this fashion. — The Manage 
oj Witt and Wmiome, p. l3(Shaks. Soc. ed.). 
Faith, this brown study suits not with your 
black, 

Your habit aud your thoughts are of two 
colours. 

Ben J orison, The Case is Altered. 

Danner la muse a, to amuse, or put into 
dumps; to drive into a brown study. — Cot- 
grave. 

Songe-creux, one that’s in his dumps, or in a 
brown study . — Id. 

At last breaking out of a broum study, he 
cried out, Conclusnm est contra Munich a os. — 
Howell, Familiar Letters, bk. iii. 8 (1616). 

They live retir’d, and then they doze away 
their time in drowsiness aud brown studies. — 
Nairn, Miscellanies, 1678, p. 126 (ed 8th). 

lie often puts me into a brown study how 
to answer him. — The Spectator , No. 286 
(1711-12). 

A zeem’d in a brown Uiddy. — Mrs . Palmer, 
Devonshire Courtship, p. 4. 

Unconnected, perhaps, are Ir. bran, 
mourning, grief; bronach, sad, sorrow- 
ful. 

Bubble, to cheat, corresponds both 
in form and meaning to Ital. bubbolare, 
to cheat, derived from bubbola, a hoopoe, 
a bird which in many languages has 
been selected as a synonym for a fool 
or simpleton; c. g. Fr. dupe, duppe 
(whence our “ dupe ”), Bret, hmperik, 
Polish dndek , z= (1) a hoopoe, (2) a 
simpleton. Thus to bubble is 4 ‘ to gull,” 


or ** pigeon,” or “ woodcocklze,” or 
make a goose or booby of one; cf. It. 
pippionare, Fr. dindonner. The older 
form of bubbola is pupola, puppula 
(Florio) for upupula, dim. of Lat. 
upupa, the hoopoe, so called apparently 
from its cry, supposed in Greek to be 
pou, pou (where, where!). Its Persian 
name is pupu. However, we find in 
English “ Hubble, a bladder in water, 
also a silly fellow, a cully” (Bailey) ; 
(cf. Manx bleb, an inflated pustule, also 
a fool ; and fool itself, iromfollis, an in- 
flated ball), and bubble, a cheating 
scheme of speculation, which would 
seem to show that the word is of native 
origin. 

And so here I am bubbled and choused out 
of my money . — Murphy f The Citizen, ii. 1, 

Hume, a man who lias so much conceit as 
to tell all mankind that they have been bubbled 
for ages! — Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p, 
13. 

The dustman, bubbled flat, 
Thinks ’tis for him, and doffs his fan-tailed 
hat. 

Jas. and Hor . Smith , Rejected Addresses, 
p. 142. 

T. L. 0. Davies quotes an instance 
of bubble able = cheatable, 1669 ( Supp . 
Eng. Glossary). 

Buck-bean. I The plant so called, 
Buckes-beane ) ( meny a.nthes trifoliata ) , 
is the Dutch bocks-boonen, German 
bocksbohne. The latter words, however, 
are corruptions, it would seem, of 
scharbock's - boonen or -holme, “ scurvy- 
bean,” the plant being considered a 
remedy for the scharbock, or scurvy, 
Lat. scorbut-us (Prior). 

Buckles, Horse, a Kentish name for 
cowslips (primula veris), is probably a 
corruption of paigles, the E. Anglian 
name for that plant.— 'Britten and Hol- 
land, Eng . Plant-Names , p. 70 (E. D. 
Soc.). 

Buck-mast, the mast or nuts of the 
beech, A. Sax. \)6c, Ger. buche, Sw ed.bok, 
Dut. beukc, boeke. 

Buckram. This pleonastically mas- 
culine word is a corruption of Fr. bou- 
gra.n or bourgmin, Prov. bocaran, boque- 
ran , It. buchermte (apparently from 
bucherare , to pierce with holes) a coarse, 
loosely - woven stuff. “ Hour grain, 
Buckeram,” Cotgrave. It has been 
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suggested that Bokharan was tlie origi- 
nal form* stuff from Bokhara ; but this 
needs confirmation. 

Bucksome, an old spelling of buxom 
(bending, pliant, obedient), as if 
44 spirited, or lively as a buck ” (vid. 
Nares, s.v.); old Eng. Imlmim, “ bow- 
some,” from A. Sax. bugan , to bow. 

Vago, louelv-faire, .... handsome and 
buckesome. — F tenia, It . Diet. 

Bucksmne , brisk and jocund. 

Kemiett , 1695 (E. Dialect Soc. B. 18). 

Shoe now begins to grow bucksome as a 
lightning before death. — Armin , Nest of 
hinnies, p. 5 (Shaks. Soc.). 

And if he be til God bmtom , 

Til endeles blis at pe last to com. 

Hampole , Prtcke of Conscience, 1. 85 
(ab. 1340). 

Lorde, fou make me to be b mxsome euer 
mare to byddynges. — Religious Pieces in 
Prom and, Verse , p. 19 ( K.K.T. Soc.). 

Buck-thobn, Mid. Lat. spina cervlnn , 
a popular name for the plant rhantnus 
catharticm, seems to have originated 
in a blunder, the German bux-dorn 
( z z Gk, jmx-akanfho ) being mistaken for 
bocksdom, i.e. “ box-tliom ” for “ buck’s- 
thorn ” (Prior). 

Bock-wheat, the name of the poly- 
gonum fagopyrum , is a corruption of 
l)ut. hoek-weit, Ger. bnch-weizen, i.e. 
“ beech -wheat,” so called from the re- 
semblance of its three-cornered seeds to 
beech -nuts. Another corrupted form is 
the older German bauch-weizm , as if 
“belly- wheat.” The French have trans- 
formed it into bouqvette. In the Montois 
dialect of French, boucan-couque (as if 
“ griddle -cake ”) is for Fiem. boekweit- 
koek (Sigart). 

Budge, an old adjective, meaning 
pompous, grave, severe, solemn, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 

While the great Macedonian youth in ndnage 
grew, ... 

No tutor, but the budge philosophers he knew, 
And well enough the grave and useful tools 
Might serve to read him lectures. 

Oldham, Praise of Horner, stanza 4. 
The solemn fop, significant and budge, 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 

Camper, Conversation , p. 123 
(ed. Koutledge). 

O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoick fur. 

MU ton , Comus, 1. 706. 


Poore budge face, bow-case sleeve : but let him 
passe, 

Once furre and beard shall priviledge an asse« 

Marston, Scourge of ViUanie (1599), III. X. 

From the context in which budge 
occurs in the two latter passages, a far- 
fetched connexion has been imagined 
with budge, an old word for la/hb’s- 
wool, or fur, with which university 
hoods used to be trimmed (Warton, 
Bichardson, Nares), and so the word 
was conceived to mean grave as a 
doctor, or wearer of budge, scholastic, 
pedantic. Bailey actually defines 
Budge-Bachelors as “ a company of men 
cloatlied in long gowns, lin’d with 
Lamb’s Fur, who accompany the Lord 
Mayor of London, etc.” 

These explanations, I believe, are 
altogether on the wrong scent. That 
the word has no such learned origin is 
proved by the fact that it still lives in 
the mouths of the peasantry in Sussex, 
where one may hear a sentence like 
this : “ He looked very budge [i.e. grave, 
solemn] when I asked him who stole 
the apples” (Parish, Sussex Glossary). 
This is the softened form of the old 
and Prov. Eng. word bug, proud, pom- 
pous* conceited, tumid, great. (Of. brig 
and bridge , rig and ridge, to egg and edge, 
dog and dodge , drag and dredge , etc.), 

Bug as a lord ( l la Unveil ). 

As bug as a lad wiv a leather knife ; As bug 
as a dog wi’ two tails ( Holds mew Dialect, 
E. Yorks, K.D.S. ). 

You need-na be so bug , you’re non of the 
quality ( Brogden , Lmcolns. Glossary). 

“To be quite buggy about a thing,” 
i.e. proud ; also self-important, churlish 
(East Anglia, E. Dialect. Soc. B. 20). 

These are hugg- worth that aw’d the women 
in former ages, and still fool a great many in 
this. — Pxavmscrojt, Careless Lavers, 1673, 

Another form of the word is bog : — 
The cuckooe, seeing him so bog, waxt also 
wondrous wrotbe. 

Warner, Albions England, 1592 (Wright), 

The thought of this should cause . . * thy 
bog and hold heart to be abashed. — Rogers, 
Nan man the Syrian, p.18 {Trench, Deficiencies, 
Ac., p. 17), 

East. Anglia, “ Boggy , self-important, 
churlish ” (E. Dialect, Soc. B. 20). 

Still another form is big, which from 
meaning proud, puffed -up, tumid, now 
only means great, though we still say 
“to look big,” meaning to look proud. 
Similarly stout (Ger. elolz) once meant 
proud, but now fat, corpulent. 
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line Bischope , . with a grait pontificalitie 
and big countenance . . braggit he was in his 
awin citie.-— James Melville , Diary , 15B6, p. 
2Z45 { YVodrow Soc.). 

Who ever once discover’d insolency in 
hint, or that he bore himself with a big car- 
riage to any man ? — T. Plume , Life of Hacket , 
1675, xlvii. 

They [the monks] did presently think 
themselves alicujus moment i, and did begin 
to look big and scornfully on their brethren. — 
Furindon, Sermons , vol. iv. p. 447 (cd.Tegg). 

Cbeval de trompette, one that’s not afraid of 
shadowes ; one whom no big nor bug words 
can terrifie, — Cotgrave. 

Purokmi, high, big , roving, long or bug 
wordes. — Vlorio. 

The primitive meaning underlying 
all these words, whether budge , or bug , 
or bog , or big, is awe-inspiring, just as 
huge was originally awe-full, terrify- 
ing, and awful in modern slang means 
great of its kind. Near akin, there- 
fore, is old Eng. bug or hugge . , anything 
that frightens or scares, a ghost or 
spectre, boggart , bogle, Welsh hug, a 
hobgoblin, Wallon bouga , a monster to 
terrify infants. 

These bogies of the nursery are de- 
graded survivals of a word once full of 
dignity, its congeners being — Slavonic 
bog, God, lord ; old Pers. haga, a lord ; 
Zend hagha, Sansk. bhaga, a lord, a 
liberal master, ” apportion er of food,” 
from bhtj, to share or distribute. Com- 
pare our own lord, A. Sax. hluford, 
“ loaf- provider,” and It. Frangipani, as 
a family name. 

Budge of Court, an old English 
phrase for a gratuitous allowance of 
provisions, originally, “ Avoir bouche d 
Court , to eat and drink Scot-free; to 
have budge -a- court, to be in ordinary at 
Court. ’ ’ — Cotgrave. 

Bowge of court e, wliyche was a liverye of 
meat© and dryncke. — lluloet . 

Ben Jenson spells it boudge of court 
(Masguc of Augurs ) ; Stowe, bouch of 
court ( Survey of London), Wright. 

See also Sir S. D. Scott, The British 
Army , vol. ii. p. 864, who quotes 
Bouche de Cowrie from an indenture 
between the Earl of Salisbury and 
William Bodyk, his retainer, to whom 
it is guaranteed. 

Bugle, small glass pipes, sometimes 
made like little trumpets, used as orna- 
ments on women’s dresses, is LowLat. 
bugtdus, prob. from M. H* Ger. bouc 


(Icel. baugr), a circular ornament 
(Skeat) ; and so the same word as old 
Eng. buckle, a curl (Yorks, buchle-horns , 
curved horns) ; Fr. boucle , Dan. bugle, a 
boss or bulge, and distinct from bugh , 
the horn of the buculus or bullock. Cf. 
Fr. baucal, a glass violl . . long necked 
and narrow mouthed (Cotgrave). 

Bulfist, a provincial name for the 
puff-ball fungus, n the Swedish and 
German bo fist, whence also the Low 
Latin bovista. ? for ball- foist, i.e. puff- 
ball. See Fuzz-Ball. 

Turma de tierra , a puffe, a bull fist. — Min- 
sheu. Span . Diet., 1623. 

Pissaulict, a furse-ball, puckfusse, puffiat, 
or bulfist. — Cotgrave. 

Bull, a blunder, an absurd or self- 
contradictory statement made with the 
most unconscious naivete, supposed in- 
correctly to be indigenous in Ireland 
(Bos Hibemicus). 

An Irishman may be described as a sort of 
Minotaur, half man and half bull; u semi- 
bovenique virum, semi vir unique bovem,” as 
Ovid has it. — Horace Smith, The Tin Trumpet , 
s.v. 

It is doubtless the same word as 
Mod. Icel. bull, nonsense, bulla, to talk 
nonsense, literally bubbles, inflated, 
empty talk, from Fr. bulle, Lat. bulla, 
a bubble ; It. holla, a bubble, a round 
glass bottle (cf. fiasco, in Italian a flask 
of thin glass easily smashed). Nowell 
says, “ Life is as a bull rising on the 
water” (Davies, Supp . E. Glossary). 
When the German students flung a 
Papal bull into the river saying, Bulla 
est ! (It’s a bull or bubble,) Let’s see if 
it can swim 1 (Michelet, Life of Luther,) 
they meant it w as empty verbiage, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
So Lat. ampulla, a globular flask, in 
Horace is used for bombast, and am- 
pullari is to talk bombastic nonsense. 

Compare Eng. blather , to talk non- 
Bense, Icel. bla%r, nonsense, and bla&ra, 
a bladder. Sir Thomas Overbury 
writes of “ a poet that speaks nothing 
hut bladders 

She was brought to bed upon chairs, if 
that is not a bull.— Reliquiae Hearniatur , Peb. 
14, 1720-21. 

Every in order was to speake some pretty 
apolhegme, or make a jest or bull, or speake 
some eloquent nonsense to make the company 
laugh. — Athena. Oronienm, Life oj Wood, 
sub ann. 1647, ed. Bliss, p. 3b. 
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The word is found as early as the 
fourteenth century in the Cursor Mundi: 

Quilk man, quilk calf, quilk leon, quilk 
fuxul [ss: fowl] 

1 sal you tel, wit-vten bul. 

1. 21269 (E.E.T.S. ed.). 

I may say (without a Bull) this contro- 
versy of yours is so much the more needless, 
by how much that about which it is (Refor- 
mation) is so without all controversy need- 
ful. — Chat. Herb, Ahab's Fall , 1614, Dedica- 
tion. 

u Why, Friend/’ says he [Baron Trovers 
. . . “ 1 myself have knowne a beast winter d 
one whole summer for a noble.” “ That was 
a Bully my Lord, I behove,” says the follow. 
— Thorny Antedates and Traditions , p. 79 
(Camden Soc.). 

Coleridge (Biographia Li ter aria, cli. 
iv. p. 36) has a philosophical disquisition 
on “ the well-known bully * I w f as a fine 
child, but they changed me/” He 
says : “ The bull consists in the bringing 
together two incompatible thoughts, 
with the sensation, but without the 
sense, of tlieir connection.” 

Sydney Smith says : “ A bull is an 
apparent congruity, and real incon- 
gruity of ideas, suddenly discovered.” 
It is “ the very reverse of wit ; for as 
wit discovers real relations that are not 
apparent, bulls admit apparent rela- 
tions that are not real.” — Works, vol. i. 
p. 60. 

Bull-beggar, a terrifier of children 
(Bailey), is, according to Wedgwood, a 
corruption of Welsh bwhach , a scare- 
crow r or goblin, and with this he com- 
pares But. Indle-bak, a bugbear. 

Children be afraid of bear-bugs and bull- 
beggars, — Sir Thomas Smith. 

He also gives Dut. bullemann, Low 
Dut. hu-mann, zz Eng. bo-man. 

Kaltschmidt explains the word as 
“der Bettler mit einer Bulled [? with 
a papal license to beg] ! ( German Diet 
s.v. ) Compare Ger. popart z, a bugbear, 
apparently connected with pope. 

Mr. Wirt Sikes says the bwhach is 
the house -goblin whom the Welsh maids 
propitiate with a bowl of cream set on 
the hob the last thing at night (British 
Goblins), 

Sigart compares Montois beubcu, 
Languedoc bdSau, a ghost to frighten 
children, Fr. babeau (UloBsaxrc Montois , 
p. 86). 


Bull-finch, is probably not a native 
compound of bull, significant of large- 
ness, with finch, but the same word 
as Swedish bo-fink , the bull-finch or 
chaffinch, apparently the house-finch, 
the bird that frequents the bo, or home- 
stead ; Icel. bdl, Dan. bol. Compare 
bull-fist zz Swed. ho fist, a puff-ball. The 
Cleveland name of the chaffinch is bull- 
spink ; in Danish it is called bog-fmhe , 
i.e. the beech- (or mast-) finch, which is 
perhaps a fresh corruption. 

Bull-finch, a term well known in 
the hunting-field for a stiff fence, is a 
corruption of bull-fence, one strong 
enough to keep in a bull apparently 
(see T. L. 0. Davies, Hupp. Eng . Glos- 
sary, s. v.). 

When 1 see those delicate fragile forms 
[sc. ladies] crashing through strong bull- 
finches I am struck with admiration. — G. 
Whyte- Melville, Hiding Recollections , p. 122 
(7th ed.). 

The same writer has a rebus on the 
word in his Songs and Verses, p. 127. 
My first is the point, of an Irishman's tale; 

My second’s a fail of its own to disclose . . 
The longer you look at my whole in the vale, 

The bigger, and blacker, and bitterer it 
grows. 

Bullies, a Lincolnshire form of 
Bullace, a wild plum, otherwise spelt 
Imll is (Skinner), Indies (Turner), Mas 
(Prompt. Parr.), bolays (Crete Herb all), 
and bullions, as if to denote the bullet- 
like shape of the fruit (Sp. holm, Lat. 
bulla, a bullet) : Prior. It is probably 
a corruption of the French name hello- 
cier, “ a bullace tree, or wild plum-tree ” 
(Cotgravo). Professor Skeat,in a note 
to Tusser’s Fire Hundred Poirdes (where 
it is spelt boollesse), thinks the word is of 
Celtic origin, akin to Ir. bulos, a prune. 
— E. D. Hoc. ed. Glossary , s.v. Davies 
quotes “haws and bullies ” from Smol- 
lett, and lull-plum from Foote. (Hupp, 
Eng. Glossary.) 

Bull-tree, a Cumberland word for 
the elder (Hambucvs nigra), is a cor- 
ruption of the word bar -tree or bore-tree, 
which is frequently applied to it. 

Bully-rook, an old Eng. word for a 
noisy, swaggering fellow. 

W bat say« my bully-rook ? Speak scholarly 
and wisely . — Merry Wive s of Windsor, act i, 
sc. 3. 

The word, as Mr. Atkinson remarks, 
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is doubtless essentially identical with 
tfce Cleveland bullyrag , ballyrag , bal/rag , 
to scold or abuse soundly (cf. LowGer. 
Jmller -brook). In modern English the 
word has shrunk into bully. 

Dorset, ballywrag , Hereford bcllrag — 
perhaps, says Mr. Bames, from A. Sax. 
malm, evil, and wregan , to accuse. — 
(PMblog. Soc , Transactions , 1864). 

Bulrush, the scirpus lacustrie , 0. 
Eng. bolerush , i.e. the rush with a />o/c 
or stem (Dan. bul , Icel. bulr , boZr) ; so 
bulwark, originally an erection of boZcs 
or logs. — Skeat. Messrs. Britten and 
Holland, however, consider it as being 
merely bull-rush , the large rush. 

They are deceived in the name of horse- 
radish, horse-mint, bull-rush, and many more: 
conceiving therein some pronominal con- 
sideration, whereas, indeed, that expression 
is but a Grecism, by the prefix of hippos and 
bous ; *that is, horse and bull, implying no 
more than great. — Sir Thomas Browne, Works , 
vol. i. p. 215 (ed. Bohn). 

Bumbailiff, a sheriff’s officer, a cor- 
ruption of “bound bailiff” (Black- 
stone). But see Skeat, Efym. Bid. s. v. 

Bum-boat, a long-shore boat, Dan. 
homhaad (Ferrall and Repp, pt. 2,p. 58), 
seems to be from Dut. loom, a liarbour- 
bar (? a harbour), Swed. bom. Cf. 
another Eng. word— Dut . boon? , another 
form of bodern, bottom (Sewel). 

The prototype of the river beer-seller of 
the present day is the bumbont-man. Bum- 
boats (or rather Ba n m -boats, that is to say, the 
boats of the harbour, from the German Baum , 
a haven or bar) are known in every port 
where ships are obliged to anchor at a dis- 
tance from the shore. — Mayhew, London 
Labour and London Poor , vol. ii. p. 10 7. 

Bumper, a full glass, as if a brimmer 
when the liquor bumps or swells above 
the brim (Lai. vmum coronarc), is really 
a corrupted form of lumbar d or bom- 
bard, used formerly for a large goblet 
(Shakes. Tempest, ii. 2), properly a 
mortar to cast bombs (see Skeat, Etym. 
Diet). 

Compare Fr. bourrabaquin, a great 
carousing glass fashioned like a cannon. 
— Cotgrave. 

Then Rhenish rummers walk the round, 
/"■lit bumpers every king is crowned. 

Dry dm, To Sir G. Etherege, 1, 46. 
The bright-headed bumper shall sparkle as 
well. 


Though Cupid be tnruel, and •Venus be 
coy 

Then crown the tall goblet once more with 
champagne ! 

G. J. Whyte- Melville , Songs and Verses, 
p. 244. 

The old word bumpsie, tipsy, may 
have contributed to this use of bumbard. 

Tarlton, being a carousing, drank so long 
to the watermen that one of theip was 
bumpsie. — Tarlton s Jests , p. 8 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Burden, the refrain or reenrring part 
of a song, is a corrupt spelling of the 
old English bordon, Sp. bordon, It. bar - 
done, . 

The burdon of a song, or a tenor and keep- 
ing of time in musicke. Also a humming 
noise or sound. — Florin. 

Fr. bourdon, “ a drone, or dorre-bee, 
also the humming or buzzing of bees” 
(Cotgrave) ; Low Lat. burdo(n), a drone, 
an organ -pipe. 

Yng. But there is a bordon, thou must here it. 
Or ellys it wyll not be. 

II u. Than begyn and care not to ... . 
Downe, downe, downe, &c. 

Interlude of the Four Elements, p. 51 
(c. 1510), Percy Soc. 

The wife of the snoring miller 

Bare him a burdon a ful strong, 

Men might hir routing heren a furlong. 

Chaucer, The Heves Tale, 1. 4162. 

O moaning Sea, I know your burden well, 
’Tis but the old dull tale, filled full of pain. 

Songs of Two Worlds , p. 219. 

The word has been further corrupted 
into burthen. An anonymous poet sang 
of “ Christmas Good Will,” in 1879, as 
follows: — 

It sounds from Angels’ voices, 

It sounds o’er bill and dale, 

The echoes take the burthen up, 
Repeat the gladsome tale. 

Burnet, another name for the herb 
pimpernel, “so called of Bum, which it 
is good against” (Bailey), is a slightly 
disguised form of Fr. brunette, from 
brun, brown, according to Dr. Prior, 
with allusion to its dark flowers ; 
whence also one species of it was called 
prunella, i.e . brwiella. 

Burnish, an old word for to prosper, 
flourish, or grow fat, as if to shine 
or be sleek, in fine condition (not regis- 
tered in the dictionaries), is perhaps 
a violent transposition of the verb bar- 
pen (into biemege, brnnish), sometimes 
spelt burgeon, to grow big or prosperous* 
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to swell or bud forth. In Lei cestershire 
and Northampton > ba/rwsh is to grow fat 
(Sternberg). Cf. Nortliampt. frez for 
furze, waps for wasps , burnish for bru- 
nish , 

Her hath a’ feathered her nest and bur- 
nish’d well a’ fine since her coin’d here. — 
Mrs. Palmer, Devonshire Courtship , p, 42. 

Break e off the toppes of the hoppes .... 
bicau&e thereby they banwh and stock e ex- 
ceedingly. — R. Scot, Plat forme of a Hop - 
Garden, 

Fuller prophesied of London : 

It will he found to burnish round about to 
every point of the com passe with new struc- 
tures daily added thereunto. — Worthies, ii 
49 (ed. 1811). 

The clustering nuts for you 
The lover finds amid the secret shade ; 

And where they burnish on the topmost 
bough, 

With active vigour crushes down the tree. 

Thomson , Seasons , Autumn . 

According to Bailey, burnish “is also 
used of Harts spreading their Horns 
after they are fray’d or new rubb’d;” 
and burgeon “ to grow big about, or 
gross, also to bud forth.” From Fr. 
bourgeon, a lmd, which appears to be 
from 0. H. Ger. burjan, to lift, push up 
(Diez). 

W hen first on trees bourgeon the blossoms 
soft. Fairfax, Tasso, vii. 76. 

It may be that barnish was the orig. 
form, a derivation of barn (bairn), 
meaning “ to child,” teem, or be pro- 
ductive. 

Burster, a Surrey word for a drain 
under a road to carry off water, is a 
corruption of old Eng. Imrstow, a 
covered-in place, from A. Sax. beorgan 
and stow, 

Bury-Pear. The first part of the 
word is corrupted from Fr. beurre , from 
bewre, butter, which this pear was com- 
pared to for softness, just as we speak 
of vegetable-marrows and marrow-fat 
peas (vid. ed. Muller, Etymologi&che 
Woerterbueh , s.v.). 

44 Poire de beuree, the butter Peare, a 
tender and delicate fruit.” — Cotgrave. 

Another corruption is “ Burr el Pear, 
the Bed Butter Pear ” (Bailey), as if a 
russeting, from O. Eng. borel , 0. Fr. lu~ 
rel, Prov. bur el, reddish-brown, russet. 

The Germans have popularly cor- 
rupted Fr. beurre blcmc , the beurre pear, 
into beerblang. 


Buskin, a half-boot, bears a decep- 
tive resemblance to Scot, busking, dress, 
as if clothing for the legs (0. Eng. busk, 
to dress oneself). It is really for hur$~ 
kin , Dutch broosken (Sewel, 1708), ft, 
horzacchim, from borsa (Fr. bourse), 
Lat. and Gk. bursa , a leathern «case, 
also a “purse,” and so zzpwrsekm, a 
small leathern receptacle. 

A pay re of bushings tliay did bring© 

Of the cow btdyes currali wing©, 

Herrick , Poems, p. 475 (ed. Hazhtt). 

Busy, used in W. Cornwall in the 
sense of needs, requires, e.g. 44 It es 
busy all my money to keep house,” 
44 It es busy all my time ” (Miss Court- 
ney, E. D. S.), seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Fr. besoin . 

Busy-sack, a slang term for a carpet 
bag (II often), is no doubt a corrupt 
form of by -sack, French hissac, Iwsace, 
a bag opening into two parts (Lat. 
bisaccium), It. bisaccia, Sp. bisaza . 

Butch, To : a verb manufactured 
by the Lancashire folk out of the word 
butcher, to denote the act of slaughter- 
ing cattle (Glossary of Lancashire Dia- 
lect, Nodal and Milner). As 44 player,” 
44 runner,” and other words significant 
of agency, are derivatives from verbs, 
it was supposed, by a false analogy, 
that 44 butcher ” (O. Eng. and O. Fr. 
bocher, a buck- slayer,) implied a verbal 
form also, and to butch was devised ac- 
cordingly (see Buttle). To bu,ch or 
butch is in use also in the Cleveland 
dialect. 

1 shall Ik* hutching thee from nape to rump. 

Sir II. Taylor, Philip van Artevelde, 

II. iii. 1. 

Similarly Quarles has inferred a verb 
to haberdash from haberdasher . 

W hat mean dull souls in this high measure 
To haberdash 

In Earth’s base wares, whose greatest trea- 
sure 

Is dross and trash. 

Emblems, Bk. ii Emb. 5 (1634). 

Cf. to burgle from burglar (Bartlett, 
Diet, of Americanisms; Daily News, 
Oct. 28, 1880). 

In the northern counties of England* 
to dalle or daitle to work by the day, 
to go a datling, are verbal usages evolved 
out of da, taler, a day workman, also 
daitle-man, which words are for day- 
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taler, day-tale-man, i.e. one who works 
Itydaty tale (Icel. dagatal ), whose labour 
is told or reckoned by the day . — Notes 
and Queries, 5th S. viii. 456. 

Step into that bookseller’s shop and call 
me a day -to It. critic. — Sterne , Tristram Shandy , 
to!, i%, chap. xiii. 

Butter-bump, } The name of this 

Bittern. S bird, also called bi- 
tour, 0. Eng. bitt our, botor , Scot, bewter , 
Fr. butor , It. Vittore , is said to be a cor- 
ruption of its Latin name botaurus , so 
called from its bull bellowing , boatus 
taun , Cf. the names rohr-trwnmel, 

0. Eng. mire-drumble [bump— to boom] . 
— -John’s British Birds in their Hamits , 
p. 414. 

Butaurus quasi bootaurns dicitur eo quod 
mugitumtauri imitari vidf-tur. — 4Zei. Neckam , 
De Sat* Rerum , cap. liv. (died 1217). 

Botowre, byrde, onocroculus, botorius . — 
Prompt, Parr. 

In Guy Mannering it is called the 
!?«// of //to bo</. 

Then blushed the Byttur in the fenne. 

The Par la merit of Byrdes, 1. 87. 
And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

44 To thee alone, O lake,” she said, “ I tell.” 

Dryden , Il'i/e of Bath, 1, 191 
(Globe ed. p. 598). 

Many a fertile cornfield . . . has resounded 
far and wide with the deep, booming, bellow- 
ing cry of the Bittern. — J. C* Atkinson, Brit . 
Birds* Eggs, p. 82. 

Another corruption is bottle-bump 
(Wright). 

Butter-cup. Dr. Prior thinks that 
this word is a corruption of button-cop , 

1. e. button-head, comparing the French 
bouton, d'or, the bachelor's button. The 
form button-cop, however, seems alto- 
gether hypothetical. 

Buttery is not the place where 
butter is kept, as larder is the place for 
lard , and pantry for panis , bread, but a 
store for butts or bottles, Sp. boteria 
and boiUhyria, a “ buttery. ” 

Bedwer be botyler, Kyng of Normandye, 

JVom al so in ys half a uayr companye 

Qf on sywyte, vorto seruy of be botelerye. 
Robt. if Gloucester , p. 191 (ed. 1810), 
ab. 1295. 

In to the Butt ry. 

Beare, two tonne hoggesheads a xlviii* the 
tonne, vi li . 

The Losety Manuscripts (1556), p. 11. 

In the nonage of the world Men an d Beasts 
had but one Buttery , which was the Fountain 


and River. — Howell. Familiar Lett£bs, Bk. ii. 
54(1639). 

To it [the fonda] frequently is attached a 
cafe, or botilieria , a bottlery, and a place for 
the sale of liqueurs. — Ford, Gatherings from 
Spain , p. 168 . 

Butt, Fr. botte, is the same word as 
Sp. bota, a large, pear-shaped leathern 
bottle (whence Sp. botilla, Fr. bouteille, 
our 44 bottle ”) ; and so very nearly akin 
to hoot , a leathern covering for the 
foot. 

Bota, a boot to weare, a bottle , a buskinne. 
— Minsheu, Spanish Diet . 1623. 

For a description of the Spanish bota , 
see Ford’s Gatherings from Spain, pp. 
97-98. 

The Welsh bwytty, a pantry or but- 
tery, if the same word, has been assimi- 
lated to bwyta, to eat, take food. 

Buttery, a Yorkshire word for the 
elder tree (Sambucus nigra), is a cor- 
ruption of its common name, bortree , 
or bore- tree. See Bothery-three. 

Buttle, To, a Lancashire verb, to act 
as butler, and developed out of that 
word, as if butler were one who buttles . 
So Butch is a feigned verb, to perform 
the functions of a butcher ; and tynke, to 
play the tinker, occurs in the curious 
old play of The Worlde and the Chylde 
(1522). 

Manhode , But herke, felowe, art thou ony 
craftes man i 

Folye. Ye, syr, 1 can bynde a syue and tynke 
a pan. 

Old Plays , vol. xii. p. 324. 

So the Scotch have made a verb to 
a/irch or arch, to take aim or shoot, out 
of archer . 

Buttress, apparently a support that 
butts up, or props, the main building, as 
if from Fr. bouter, to support (boutant, a 
buttress) — older forms butrasse, boterace 
(Wycliffe), boleros, bretasce, is really 
the same word as old Fr. bretesse — the 
battlements of a wall (Gotgrave), bre- 
tesche, bretesque, also brutesche (Matt. 
Paris), It. berfcsca , a rampart, all seem- 
ingly for brettice, a boarding (Ger. brett, 
a board), like lattice, from Fr. latte , a 
lath. Brattice, a fence of boards, is 
therefore the same word (see Skeat and 
Wedgwood). Betrax of a waile (al. 
bretasce, bretays), Propugnaculum.” — 
Prompt. Paw. 

Bigge bmtage of borde, bulde on be walles. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 71, 1. 1190. 
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To pAtclf the flaws and buttnss up the wall. 

Diyden, Absalom and Achitophel , 1. 002. 

By-law, the law of a company for 
the regulation of their traffic, as if, 
like “by-word,” “by-play,” something 
bemde, or subordinate to, the State law 
(Ban. bybv ), is only another form of 
“ byrktw, burlaw, laws established in 
Scotland with consent of Neighbours 
chosen unanimously in the courts called 
Burlaw Courts.” — Bailey. IceL bwjar- 
log , “byre-law,” Le. the law (log) oi 
the bmr , town (also farm-yard). See 
Cleashy, p. 92 ; also Spelman, who 
qnotesPelhgimjs, a medieval corruption 
( zzMlagcn), Glossarium , p. 94. 


C. 

Cabbage, for old Eng. cahoche (old 
Fr. calmce, It. cappuccio , a little head), 
simulates the common termination -age 
(Fr. -age, It. - aggio , Lat. - aliens , Halde- 
man, p. 109) in voyage , savage , <fec. 

Cabbage, to pilfer or purloin (slang), 
especially applied to the pilfering of 
cloth by tailors, is a corrupted form of 
Belgian kabassm, to steal ; Dutch ka- 
Itassm, to hide, to steal (Sewel), origi- 
nally to put in one’s basket ; Dut. ka- 
bas, a basket ; Fr. cabas, Portg. calaz, 
Sp. cabacho, Arab, go fas, a cage ; and 
so to bag, to pocket ; cf. Fr. empocher 
(perhaps, our “poach ”). Cumberland 
“ cabbish, to purloin ” (Dickenson, 
Supplement, E. D. S.). 

Not to be confounded with this is the 
old heraldic and hunting term, io cab- 
bage rz to take the head off. 

As the hounds are gurbated and weary, the 
bead of the stag should be cabbaged in order 
to reward them. — Scott, Bride of Lam me r- 
maor , ch. ix. 

This is another form of io cahoshe , 
from Fr. caboche , the head. 

Calmked, is when the Beast’s Head is cut 
off close just behind the ears, by a section 
parallel to the face, or by a perpendicular 
downright section. — Bailey. 

Cachecope Bell. I quote this word, 
not having found it anywhere else, on 
the, very insufficient authority of Dr. 
Brewer (Bid. of Phrase arid Fable , 
8,v.), who explains it as a bell rung at 
funerals when the pall was thrown over 
the coffin, from Fr. cache corps , “cover- 
corpse ” (?). 


Calender, old Eng. calendre (Leech* 
dome, Wortcunmng and Star era ft, ed. 
Cockayne, vol. i. p. 218), an old name 
for the plant coriander, is a corruption 
of coliander , colmundre ( Wycliffe, Ex. 
xvi. 81), another form of “ coriander,” 
still named col. by apothecaries. .Com- 
pare coroml and colonel . 

Calf, the fleshy part of the leg be- 
hind the tibia, is the Irish calpa, colpa, 
and colbhtlm (while colbthac is a calf or 
heifer, and colpa, a oow or calf!). 

Mac tibia , colpa. — Medieval Tract on Latin 
Declension (ed. W. Stokes), p. 7. 

Near akin are colhp, and Lat. pulpa, 
flesh (Wedgwood). It is curious to 
note tarb , the bull (of the thigh, or the 
loin), glossing exitgia in the Lorica of 
Gildas, which elsewhere is glossed ge- 
scinco (shank).— Stokes, Irish Glomes, 
pp. 189, 144 (Irish Archaeolog. JSoc.). 
Cf., perhaps, Lat. taums, interfemi- 
neum. 

Calm. The l lias no more right to 
he in this word than in could. It was 
probably assimilated to halm, halm, 
palm, psalm, &c., in English ; though 
the word in other languages also has 
the l : e.g. Fr. cahne, It., Span., Portg., 
and Prov. calma, denoting sultry 
weather, when no breeze is stirring; 
all from Low Lat. comma, the heat of 
the sun ; Greek Jcaurna, heat, burning. 
In Provencal, chaume signifies the time 
when the flocks repose in the heat of 
the day, and commas rzlieat (J. D. Craig, 
Handbook to Prov.) ; cf. “ commas, hot, 
Gascon ” (Cotgravo). In old Eng. the 
form cawme is found. 

For a similar intrusion of an l, com- 
pare It. aldace, from Lat. amdax, at, dire 
from audire, palmento from pawnento 
( pavimenfum) ; so we find in Scottish 
wah (G. Douglas) for warns zzwax, and 
woh' for woux rr wox ; walkmforwauken , 
to waken, and (malic (Dunbar) for 
awake. Al is often pronounced as am, 
e.g. talk, stalk, walk, falcon, cawk 
(Bailey) for calk, 0. Eng. faule for 
fait, caudron (Wyclifle) for caldron, 
Hawkins for Hal-hins, Mauhin fox Mal- 
kin. 

Gamma may have become calma, 
from a supposed connexion with Lat, 
color, heat ; Span, “ Calma , a thick, 
sweltry air, rising like a fog in hot 
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weather” (Stevens, Sp. Did, 1706), 
Langued. caUmas . 

Swed. qualm , sultry weather, is per- 
haps the same word assimilated to Dut. 
and Ger. qualm , steam, exhalation; 
Ban. qualm, close, oppressive ; qual/me, 
to fee,lsickish ; Eng. qualm , Dan. qumle , 
to stifle, torment, quell. Cf. Mrs. 
Quickly, “ sick of a calm” 2 lien. IV. 
ii. 4, 40. 

Forto behald, It was a glore to se 
The stablit wyndis and the caw /nut see. 

G. Douglas, Eneados, Bk. xii. Prolong , 
1.52(1513). 

Calme or softe, wythe-owte wynde, Calmus, 
tranquilius. — Prompt. Parvulorum, ab. 1440. 
All these stormes, which now his beauty 
blend 

Shall turne to caulmes, and tymely cloare 
away. 

* Spenser, Sonnets, lxii. p. 582 (Globe ed.). 

A blont hede in a caulme or downe a wind 
is very good. — R . Ascham , Toxophilus, 1545, 
p. 137*(ea. Arber). 

Camel leopard, an occasional mis- 
spelling and vulgar pronunciation of 
cameh-pard, the animal which was re- 
garded as partaking of the nature of 
the camel and the pard , Lat. Camelo- 
pardalis. 

All who remember the old staircase of 
Montague house have felt that there is limit 
to the exhibition of a giraffe which had been 
received at a period so remote that it was de- 
scribed as a “ camel leopard — The Atheiurum , 
Oct. 13, 1877. 

Camels, a W. Cornish word for cavno - 
mile flowers (E. D. Soc.). 

Camlet, a stuff made of wool and 
goats * hair, Fr. camclot, anciently called 
camelhtti, is not named from the camel , 
out of whose hair it was supposed origi- 
nally to have been woven, but is de- 
rived from Arab, hhamlat , which is 
from klmml, pile or plush. — Yule, Ser 
Marco Polo , vol. i. p. 248. 

In Scotch the word was corrupted 
into chalmillett. 

F or chameb/t the camel full of hare. — Jas. I, 
of Scotland , The Hingis Quhair, stanza 157 
(ab. 1423). 

Arid then present the mornings- light 
Cloath 'd in her chainlets of delight. 

Herrick, Bestrides, Poems, vol. i. 
p. 48 (ed. Hazlitt). 

Damaske, chamokts , lined with sables and 
other costly furres . . . are worne according to 
their seuerail qualities. — G. Sandys, Travels , 
p. 64. 


Canary, a corruption of (fucmdary, 
which Mrs. Quickly employs, confound- 
ing it, probably, with canary , an old 
name for a quick dance. 

The best courtier of them all could never 
have brought her to such a canary. — Merry 
Wives of W indsor, ii. 2, 63. 

Quandary itself seems to be a cor- 
ruption of O. Eng. wandreth , difficulty, 
perplexity ; Icel. vandreetsi (Wedg- 
wood). 

Candlegostes, a curious old name 
for a plant, probably the orchis mas - 
cula, which Gerarde (Herball) calls 
gandhgosses (Britten and Holland, 
Eng. Plant-Names, p. 85). On account 
of its double bulb or tuber, and two- 
coloured flowers, this plant is often 
popularly known by names expressive 
of a pair, or of the two sexes, e.g. Lords 
and Ladies, Adam and Eve , Cain and 
Abel. It would seem, then, that the 
original of gandle-gosses was gander- 
gasses, i.e. gander and goose. 

Kandlegostes is goosegrasse. — Gerarde, Sup- 
plement unto the Generali Table. 

In Dorset and Gloucester the orchis 
is called goosey -gander. 

Cane-apple, an old word for the 
arbutus unedo, which “hath come to 
ns from Ireland by the name of the 
Cane- apple ” (Parkinson). The first 
part of the word is the Irish Caihm . 
— Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant- 
Names, p. 14 (E. D. Soc.). No such 
word, however, occurs in 0 ’Donovan’s 
edition of O’Keilly’s Irish Did ,, nor in 
W. Stokes’s Irish Glosses. 

Cannibal, formerly carnbal , Span. 
canibal, a corrupted form of caribal, a 
native of the Caribbean islands, as if 
savages of a canine voracity (see Skeat, 
Etym . Did.). 

They are people too were never christened ; 
They know no law nor conscience; they’ll 
devour thee, 

they’re cannibals ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit without Money , 
v. 2. 

Cannon, as a term at billiards, is 
said to have denoted originally a stroke 
on the red ball and a white, and to be 
a corruption of carrom or carom, a con- 
tracted form of Fr. carambole, the red 
ball; caramboler, to make a double 
stroke, or ricochet ; Sp. caramhola. 

n 
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Cantankerous. This curious popu- 
lar word, meaning peevish, cross- 
grained, ill-tempered (Sheridan; see 
T. L. O. Davies, Sup. Eng. Glossary), 
would seem to he a compromise be- 
tween cant, to whine, and rancorous. 
It is really, I think, for contekorous , or 
contakerous, quarrelsome, from 0. Eng. 
contekour , a quarrelsome person ; con - 
tek, confake, a quarrel. 

Ctmtek so as the bokes sain 
Foolhast hath to his chamberlain, 

By whose counseil all unavised 
Is pacience most despised. 

Gower, Con femo A mantis,, val. i. 
p. 318 (ed. Pauli ). 

Thateonte&sprong bitnene hom mani volde. 
— Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 470 (ed. 
Hearne), 

To pis® bo3e belonged alle ualshedes and 
)>e gyles and \>e cont aches. — Ayenbite of Inwyt , 
1340, p. 63 (ed. Morris). 

Wycliffe has contake and contelc . 

The other helden hisseruauntis, and slowen 
hem, punished with contek. — Matt. xxii. 6 
(1389). 

A Coward, and Contacowre , manhod is f>e 
mene. 

The A bee if A ristotill, 1. 36. 

Caper corner way, a Cumberland 
word for diagonally (Dickinson); a 
corruption of cater corner way (see 
Cater). So “ caper-cousins, great 
friends (Lane.)” — Wright, for cater- 
cousins. 

Cap-stern, sometimes found for cap- 
stan, Fr. cabestan, Sp. cahrestante (a 
standing goat?), a windlass. Horace 
Walpole spells it capsiand. 

He invented the drum capstan ds for weigh- 
ing heavy anchors . — Anecdotes of Painting, 
(ed. Murray), p. 267. 

Capstring in the following descrip- 
tion of a sea-fight seems to be the 
same word. 

I pierced them with my chace-piece 
through and through. Part of their cap- 
$tring too I, with a niece abaft, shot over- 
board . — Hey uood ana Rowley, Fortune by 
Land and Sea, act iv. sc. 3 (1633). 

Compare Ger. bock, a buck or he- 
goat, also a trestle or support ; the 
“ box 11 of a coach. Ho Pol. koziel, a 
buck; kozly, a trestle (Wedgwood). 

Sp. cobra, Fr. chirre, (1) a goat (Lat. 
capra ;), (2) a machine for raising 
weights, &c., a “ crab/’ 

“ Chevron Fr. chevron, Sp. cabrio , a 


rafter, from chevre, &o., a goat. Com* 
pare arise, a battering-ram, 

Mahn and Professor Skeat, however, 
who think the original form is Sp. cubes- 
trante, deduce the word from Sp. cubes- 
trar, Lat. capisfrare , to tie with a 
halter (Lat. capistrum). 

Carc-jern, the A. Saxon name for fit 
prison, as if the house, (mm) of cark or 
care (care), (cf. 0. Eng. ewahn hues , 
“death-house,” a prison: Ancren Rhvle, 
p. 140), is a manifest corruption of Lat. 
career , which also appears as a borrowed 
word in Gothic karkara (Matt, xi, 2). 

Care-awayes, caraways (Fr. ccvrvi ), 
as if they were good for dispelling 
cores. Gerarde spells it caruwais, and 
says, “it groweth in Caria, as Dios- 
corides sheweth, from whence it took 
its name.” — Rerball, p. 879. 

Haile of care-a-wayes. — Davies , Scourge of 
Folly, 1611 (Wright). 

Cf. “ care-awry , sorowles.” — Prompt . 
Pant. Thus. Adams, in his sermon, 
A Contemplation of the Herbs, under 
the heading carc-away, has : “ Soli- 
citous thoughtfulness can give him no 
hurt but this herb carc-away shall easily 
cure it” (Works, ii. 467, ed. Niehol). 
Caraway, itself an altered form of 
carwy (Prompt. Parv. p. 62), Fr. carvi, 
cf. Portg. cherivia, (al)- car avia, is from 
Arab, karawid, from a Greek karuia 
(Dev ic). 

Care- Sunday, a provincial name for 
the fifth Sunday in Lent, like the related 
words dime Thursday, the day before 
Good Friday, Ger. char-freitag, Good 
Friday, Charwoche, Passion week, all 
said to be derived from an old Teutonic 
word cara, preparation [? gara] , be- 
cause the day of the crucifixion was 
Dies Par ctsceves, Gk. paraskeue, the pre- 
paration day of the Jews. See Harnp- 
son, Med. Aevi Kalendarium, i. p. 178 ; 
Grimm, however, connects old Ger. 
Icarfreitag with O. H. Ger. chara, grief, 
suffering, Old Sax. cara, Goth. kora 
( Wbrterbuch, s.v.). So old Eng. care, 
A.. Sax. cearu, mean grief. ,The prooer 
meaning, therefore, of Cgre- Sunday 
and Chare- Thursday is the Sunday 
and Thursday of mourning (see Diefen- 
bach, Goth. Sprache, ii. 444). Carling 
Sunday, as if the day on which cartings , 
or grey-peaB, are eaten, seems a popu- 
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lar corruption (Atkinson, Cleveland 
Glossary, s. v.). 

Carnation, so called now as if it de- 
rived its name from its flowers being 
of a flf y sh colour (lat. caro, carnis, 
flesh ), was formerly more correctly spelt 
coronation, being commonly employed 
in chaplets, coroncB (Prior). 

Bo in German cornice has become 
kmniesz .* cf. Carnelian. Gerardo, 
however (1597), spells it Carnation, 
and identifies it with “Cloue Gilli- 
flower” (Herhall, p. 472), which sug- 
gests that coronation may be itself the 
corruption. 

Bring Coronations , and Sops in wine, 

W orne of Paramoures. 

Spenser , Shephearde Calender , April, 1. 139. 

Carnelian, a mis-spelling of cornelian 
sometimes found, as if it meant the 
flesh-coloured stone (earn-, flesh), Ger. 
karmol, whereas it is Fr. comaline,, It. 
cornalino, corniola, from cornu, so called 
on account of its 7*,om-like semi-trans- 
parency. f Cf. Ger. hornstem, and 
“ onyx,” Gk. onux, the finger-nail ; 
perhaps also Fr. nacre, It. naccaro, 
mother-of-pearl, connected with Sansk. 
nakhara , a nail. 

Carnival, the festivity preceding 
Lent, Fr. and Sp. carnaval, It. carm- 
vale, “ Shrovetide, shroving time, when 
flesh is hidden farewell ” (Florio), as if 
from caro ( carnis ) and vale — “Flesh 
farewell ! ’ ’ — is really an accommod ation 
of oarnelevale, a corrupt form of Low 
Lat. carncAevamen, a solace of the 
flesh. The Sunday before the begin- 
ning of Lent was called Dominica ad 
carnes levandas. Compare also the 
names of Shrovetide, Garni capmm. 
Carnivora, Mardi-gras, &c. — Hampson, 
Medii Aevi Kalendarhmi, i. p. 158. 

This feast is named the Carnival, which 
, being 

Interpreted, implies “ farewell to flesh : ” 
So call’d, because the name and thing agree- 

Through Lent they live on fish both salt 
and fresh. 

Byron, Beppo, vi. 

Carol, an architectural term for a 
small closet, or enclosure, to sit in 
(Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s.v.). 
It is also spelt carrol, carrel, carole, 
carola, quarrel ; and is corrupted from 
Low Lat. quadrcllm, a square pew. 


Carola , a little Pew or Clos et.~Baiky. 

Carrel , a Closet or Pew in a Monastery. 
~—ld. 

Carola is applied to any place enclosed 
with skreens or partitions. In Normandy 
and elsewhere in France the rails themselves 
are termed caroles. Also this term was ap- 
plied to the aisles of French churches which 
nave skreened chapels on one side.- — Parker, 
Glossary of Architecture. 

In the west walk [of the cloisters] are the 
places prepared for the carols of the monks, 

or their studies, to sit and write in ; 

they were so called probably from their being 
square, carrels , or qnarrts. — Id. 

Bo quarrel, a square of glass, and 
anciently a square-headed arrow, is 
from quadrellus ; and carillon, a chime, 
is literally a peal of four bells, L. Lat. 
quackillio ; like quadn'ille, a dance of 
four. 

Carousal : strange as it may seem, 
this word has probably no connexion 
with carouse, a drinking-bout. Prof. 
Skeat says that in its older form, 
carousel, it meant a pageant or festival, 
being derived from Fr. carrousd, It. 
carosello, a tilting-match or tournament, 
corrupted (under the influence of carro, 
a chariot), from garosello, a diminutive 
form of garoso, quarrelsome (cf. gara, 
strife, perhaps n Fr. guerre). G arouse, 
formerly garouse , is from Ger. gar aus 
(a bumper drained), “right out.” 

Carp, Mid. Eng. carpen, old Eng. 
Tcarpe, to speak, to tell (Icel. Jcarpa, to 
boast), owes its modern sense of speak- 
ing with sinister intent, fault-finding 
or cavilling, to a supposed connexion 
with Lat. carper e, to pluck, to calum- 
niate. 

Other of your insolent retinue 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. 

King Ijear, i. 4, 1.221. 

Bi crist, sone, quaj? be King, to carpe }pe sope. 

William of Paterne, 1. 4581. 

(See Prof. Skeat, Etym. Diet, s.v.) 

Carpyn, or talkvn, Fabulor, confabulor, 
garrulo. — Prompt. Paw. 

So gone thei forthe, carpmde fast 

On this, on that. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis, vii* 

Many was the bird did sweetly caipe, 

Emong the thornes, the bushes, and the 
greves. 

F. Thy nn, Pride and Lowliness, ab. 1570, 
p. 8 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Carriage, which appears to be a 
similar formation to voyage , wharfage , 
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parentage*, tonnage , marriage , is a more 
thoroughly naturalized form of caroch 
(Jonson), Fr. carosse, Bp. carroza , It. 
ccurrozza, caroccio . To the latter has 
been assimilated It. barocdo , hirocdo , 
our “ barouche,” which originally 
meant a two-wheeled vehicle, from 
Lat. bi-roius. Cf. Fr. brouette, for 6i- 
rouetts (Diez). Carriage , the carrying of 
a parcel, “ caryage . , vectura, caria- 
gium” ( Prompt . Farv.), or the thing 
carried, baggage (A. V. 1 Sam. xvii. 
22), is a distinct word, O. Fr. cariage , 
It. wrriaggio. 

Madam .... must be allow’d 
Her footmen, her caroch , her ushers, pages. 

Massinger, The Renegade, i. 2 (p. 136, 
ed. Cunningham). 

At this time, 1605, began the ordinary use 
of earaches . — Sftur, Annates , p. 867 (1615). 

They harnessed the Grand Signiors Caroach , 
mounted his Caualiery vpon Curtate, and so 
sent him most pompously .... into the 
Citty. — Dekker , Seuen deadly Sinnes of London , 
1606, p. 20 (ed. Arber). 

He nurries up and down ... as a gallant 
in his new caroch , driving as if he were mad. 
— T. Adams, Mystical Bedlam , Sermons, i. 
284. 

Carry-all (American), a waggon, 
corrupted from Cariole . 

Cartridge is an Anglicized form of 
Fr. cartouche. It. eartoedo , a case made 
of paper (It. carta , Lat. chart, a), assimi- 
lated to such words as partridge , or 
mistaken for carte ( “ card ) and ridge. 
G. Markham further corrupts the word 
to cartalage ( The Souldier's Accidencs, 
p. 36). 

“ Cartridges ” seem to be found first 
in the works of Lord Orrery in 1077. 
Sir James Turner in 1671 calls them 
patrons . 

Casement — 44 Make the doors upon a 
woman’s wit and it will out at the 
casement ” (As You Like It, a. iv. sc. 1 ) 
— seems to be confounded sometimes 
with “casemate,” a loophole. 

At Mochrum ... a medieval castle long 
in ruins has been partly rebuilt on the old 
lines, nothing being altered in the thickness 
of the walls . . . and very little in the holes 
or “casements” which admit the light. — Sat. 
Review, vol. 50, p. 542. 

The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, 
bursts the withstanding casements. — Shaft es~ 
bury, Charade rist whs, vol. iii. p. 14 (1749). 

The Eye, by which as through a cleare 
chmtall Casement wee discerns the various 


works of Art and Nature. — J. Howell, For* 
rein Travell , 1642, p. 12 (ed. Arber). 

Casemate , Fr. casemate , Sp, casamata. 
It. casa-matta , (1) a house of slaughter 
(from casa, and Sp. malar, It. mazzare, 
Lat. mactare, to slaughter)— i.e. a cham- 
ber in a fortress from which the enemy 
may be securely slaughtered, (2) a 
loophole or opening to fire on the 
enemy. 44 Casamatta, a casamat, a 
canonrie or slaughter-house, so called 
of Engineers, which is a place built low 
under the wall or bulwarke not arriv- 
ing unto the height of the ditch, and 
serves to annoy or hinder the enemie 
when he entreth the ditch to skale the 
wall” — (Florio, 1611). Compare Fr. 
meurtrierc, Ger. mord-keller , a loop- 
hole. 

Cash, the name which we give to the 
Chinese copper coins which are strung 
together on stringB through a hole in 
the middle, is the same word as the 
Bussian cheic or chokh, and a corruption 
of the Mongol jos, Chinese Csien, from 
a false analogy to the English word 
44 cash,” Fr. caisse . Vid. Prejevalsky, 
Mongolia, vol. ii. p. 8. 

Cashier, to dismiss one from his 
office, is a corruption of the older word 
casseer, Ger. cassiren, Dut. kasseren, all 
from French cxisser, 44 to eass, casseer c, 
discharge ” (Cotgrave) ; Sp. cassar, to 
casseer (Minsheu) ; Lat. cassan'e, to 
render null (cassus) : see Cast. The 
phrase 44 to break an officer ” seems to 
have originated in a misunderstanding 
of this word. 

Excepting the main point of cashiering the 
Popes pretended Authority over the whole 
Church, those two abuses were the first 
things corrected by Authority in our Realm. 
— Bp. Racket, Century of Sermons, p, 124 
(1675). 

Cast, in the idiom 44 to cast about,” 
to look for a plan, to contrive, plot, 
meditate, search — 44 He cast about now 
to escape ” — as if he turned or cast his 
eyes every way — looked round, seems 
to be only a modem usage of old Eng. 
cost, to contrive (A. Bax. costian , to try, 
prove, tempt, old Swed. kosta, Dut. 
koste, try, attempt), which was some- 
times written cast ( zz conceive, con- 
sider). See Dr. R. Morris, E . E. Allite- 
rative Poems, p. 137. But query. 
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'■Cm ste for to goon’, or purpose for to don’ 
any othyr thynge, Tendo, intendo. 

Caste warke or disposyn', Dispono. — 
Prompt. Parv, 

A mare payne couthe na man in hert cast 
J?an J?is war, als lang als it suld last. 

Pricke of Conscience, 1. 1918 (ab. 1340). 

A lie mans lyfe caste n may be 
Principaly m }?is partes tnre. 

ibid. 1 . 432 . 

Bi a coynt compacement * caste ache sone, 
How bold 3he mi3t hire bere * hire best to 
excuse. 

Wiiliam of Pateme , 1. 1981, ab. 1350 
(ed. Skeat). 

Than cast I all the worlde about 
And thenk, howe I at home in dout 
Have all my time in vein despended. 
Gower, Con/. Amantis , vol. i. p. 317 
(ed. Pauli). 

Who ever casts to compass#* weightye prise 
And thinks to throw e out thondering words 
of th reate, 

Let powre in lavish cups and thriftie bitts of 
meate. 

Spenser , Shepheards Calender , Oct. 1. 105. 

She cast in her mind what manner of salu- 
tation this should be. — A. V. S. Luke , i. 29 
(itiii). 

And ever in her mind she cast about 
For that unnoticed failing in herself, 

Which made him look so cloudy and so 
cold. 

Tennyson , Enid, 1 . 892. 

Hence, no doubt, cast zz to calculate, 
as “to cast a horoscope,” or “to cast 
up a sum in addition.” 

[He] arsmetrike raddein cours: in Oxenford 
wel faste 

6c his figours drouj aldai : & his numbre 
caste. 

S. Edmund the Confessor , 1. 222 (Philolog. 
Soc. Trans. 1858). 


Cast, applied to old clothes, as if 
sometliing thrown aside as useless, is 
probably for cassed, found in old writers 
— French, casser , “ to casse, casseere 
[cashier] , discharge, turne out of ser- 
vice” (Cotgrave) ; which is from Lat. 
cassare, to render null and void ( cassus). 
Bee Cashier. North and Holland 
apeak of soldiers being cassed; and 
in Othelh (ii. 8) lago says to the 
“cashier’d Cassio” (L 881), “You are 
but now cast in his mood,” 1. 273. 

We will raise 

A noise enough to w ake an alderman, 

Or a cast captain, when the reck’ning is 
About to nay. 

W . Cartwright , The Ordinary , iii. 4 
(1651). 


Put now these old cast clouts*. . . under 
thine armholes. — A. V . Jerem . xxxviii. 12. 

He hath bought a pair of cast lips of Diana. 
— As You Like It, iii. 4, 16. 

Castle, the chess piece, It. castelto 
and torre , so called from rocco , its 
proper name, being confounded with 
rocca , a rock, fortress, or castle. The 
Italian rocco, our “rook,” is the French 
roc, Sp. roque, Persian rulch, all varia- 
tions of the Sanskrit roha, a boat or 
ship, that being the original form of the 
piece. — D. Forbes, History of Chess, 
pp. 161, 211. Devic connects the word 
with old Pers. rohh, a warrior or knight. 

Castle, as used in Shakespeare (Tro. 
and Ores. v. 2, 1. 187) and Holinshed 
(ii. p. 815) for a helmet, must be a 
representative of the Latin cassida , 
cassis , a helmet. 

Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head. 
—Shakespeare, 1. c, 

Cast-me-down, a corruption of the 
word cassidone, , cassidonia, a species of 
lavender, which is itself a corruption 
of its Latin name, sicechas Sidoma 
('ckas-Sidonia), the sioechas from Sidon , 
where it is indigenous. 

S tech ad os, Steckado, or Stickadove, Cassi- 
donia or Castmedown. — Cotgrave. 

Some simple people imitating the said 
name doe call it cast-me-downe. — Gerarde , 
Herbal! , p. 470. 

Castor Oil, a corruption of casHis- 
oil, the plant (ricmus communis) from 
the nuts or seeds of which it is ex- 
pressed having formerly been called 
Agnus castus (Mahn, in Webster's 
Diet.). The word was doubtless con- 
founded with, or assimilated to, ca$- 
toreum, “ a medicine made of the liquor 
contained in the small bags which are 
next to the beaver’s [or castor’s] groin, 
oily, and of a strong scent” (Bailey). 

Cat, a nautical term applied to va- 
rious parts of the gear connected with 
an anchor, e.g. “ Cat, a piece of timber 
to raise up the anchor from the hawse 
to the forecastle ; ” cat-head, “ catt~rope, 
the rope used in hauling up the cat ” 
(Bailey) ; to cat, to draw up the anchor 
(Smith, Nautical Did; Falconer, Ma- 
ri ne Diet . ) . Compare Dutch hat , a small 
anchor; batten, to cast out such ; hatrol, 
a pulley. It is beyond doubt the same 
word as Litli. katas, Bohem. hotew , 
Buss, and old Slav, kotva, an anchor, 
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meaning at first probably a large 
stone ; cf. Sansk, kdma, a stone (Pictet, 
Ongines I. Enrop.i . 133), and the Ho- 
meric eitnai, stones used as anchors. 

Cat, in the story of Whittington and 
his Cat, it has been considered with 
some reason, is a corruption of the old 
substantive amt, or achat, trading (e.g. 
Le Grand, Fabliaux, tom. i. p. 805), 
from acheter , to buy (Riley). — Scheie 
de Vere, Studies in English , p. 205 ; M. 
Midler. 

Cat or dog- wool, “ of which cotto or 
coarse Blankets were formerly made ” 
(Bailey, s. v. cotfum). Cat here is a 
corruption of the old Eng. cot , a matted 
lock; Ger. kotze, a shaggy covering; 
Wai. cote, a fleece. “ Cot- gave, refuse 
wool so clotted together that it cannot 
be pulled asunder ” (Bailey). 

Dog -wool is for dag-wool, cf. dag- 
hcks, the tail-wool of sheep (see 
Wedgwood); and old Eng. clagswain, a 
bed-covering, “ dagggswegm, lodix,” 
Prompt Parvulorum . 

Catch, a word used by IIow T eIl and 
Pepys for a small vessel (see T. L. 0. 
Baades, Sup. Eng . Glossary), as if like 
yacht (But. jagt), a vessel for pursuit, 
is a corruption of ketch, It. caicchio, “ a 
little cocke bote, skiffe or scallop ” 
(Florio); from Turk, qaig , a skiff or 
caique. 

Catch-pole, | Scotch terms for the 

Cache- pole, | game of tennis, are 

Catchpule, ) corrupted forms of 
Belgian kaetsspeJ , i.e. “ chase-game,” 
the game of ball : cf. kaetsbal, a tennis- 
ball. 

Catekumlyng, an old Eng. corrup- 
tion of catechumen, a person catechized, 
or under instruction preparatory to 
baptism, as if compounded with kome- 
lyng ( Moht . of Gloucester, p. 18) — i.e. 
cameling, a stranger, new arrival, a 
proselyte occurs in Lan gland’s Vision 
of Piers Plowman, 1377. 

Why jowre couent coueytath* to confesse 
and to burye, 

Rather pan to baptise barnes' pat ben cate- 
kumelynges. 

Pass, x i. 1. 77, text B. (ed. Skeat) ; 
where another MS. has ccUhecu • 
niynys. 

Cater, to cross diagonally, or cater- 
way#, in the Surrey dialect (Notes and 
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Queries , 5th S. i. 861), is evidently a 
corruption of Fr. quatre, as in cater- 
cousins and eater-cap. Compare Fr. 
cartayer (which Littr6 derives from 
quatre), corresponding to our verb to 
quarter , to drive so as to avoid the ruts 
in the road. 

Cater-cousin, an intimate friend, a 
parasite, as if a friend for the sake of 
the catering, is really a fourth cousin, 
Fr. quatre. 

Es havn’t a* be cater cousins since last hay- 
harvest. — Mrs. Palmer , Devonshire Courtship, 
p. 61. 

Sleep ! What have we to do with 
Death’s cater- cousin ? 

Randolph, Aristippus, Works, p. 23 
(ed. liazlitt). 

So 0. Eng. caiereym z r quadratics, 
farthings. See Cater. 

C at er pi ller — old Eng. “ catyrpel , 
wyrm amonge frufce,” Prompt. Pare. — 
is corrupted from old Fr. chatie peleuse 
(Palsgrave, 1530), u hairy cat.” Cf. 
Norman carplcusc (*? rr cater -pelouse), 
It. gattola, Swiss teufels-lcatz, “ devil's 
cat ” (Adams, Philog. Soc. Trans. 1860, 
p. 90). The last part of the word 
was probably assimilated to piller, a 
robber or despoiler. 

Latimer actually uses it in this 
sense — 

They that be children of this worlde (as 
couetous persons, extorcioners, oppressours, 
caterpiUers, usurers), thynke you they come 
to Gods storehouse l — Sermons , p. 158, recto. 

Cater, moreover, being an old name 
for a glutton, the whole compound 
would be understood as a “ gluttonous- 
robber.” 

Horace writes of an outragioua cater in 
his time, Quicquid quasierat ventri donabat 
avaro, whatsoever he could rap or rend, he 
con titrated to his couetous gut. — Kush, Pierce 
Penilesse, 1592, }>. 49 (Shake. Soc.). 

Catgut, the technical name for the 
material of which the strings of the 
guitar, harp, &c. are made. It is really 
manufactured from sheep -gut (vide 
Chappell’s History of Music » vol. i. p. 
26). 

That sheep's guts should bale souls out of 
men’s bodies. — Much Ado about Nothing, 
ii. 3. 

So it may he conjectured that the 
word is a conniption of kit-gut, kit being 
an old word for a small violin. Com- 
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pare Ger. hitt, leutt, a lute, and kitzc, 
%aUe, a eat. Or catlings, email strings 
for musical instruments (Bailey), may 
be connected with chitterlings , Ger. 
kuttelen , “ guts.” 

Hearsay. Do you not hear her guts already 
squeak 

Like hit-strings ? 

Mirer. They must come to that within 
This two or three years : by that time she’ll 
he 

True perfect cat. 

W. Cartwright , The Ordinary, i. 3 
(1(551), 

Unless the fuller Apollo get his sinews to 
make catlings on. — Troilut and Cress, act iii. 
sc, 3. 

Play, fiddler, or I’ll cut your cat’s guts 
into chitterlings. — Marlowe , Jew of Malta , 
act iv, (1633). 

Mr. Timbs (Popular Em'ors Ex- 
plained, p. G4) points out that the old 
reading for cat's -guts in CymheUne is 
calves' -guts. 

Cat-handed, a Devonshire term for 
awkward, is a corruption of the word 
which appears in Northamptonshire as 
Jcech-handed, left-handed (Sternberg) ; 
in the Craven dialect gauk -handed, in 
Yorkshire gawle, awkward ; gawkshaw , 
a left-handed man, Fr. gauche . 

Gingerly, gingerly ; how unvitty and cat- 
handed you go about it, you dough-cake. — 
Mrs, Palmer , Devonshire Courtship, p. 33. 

Cat in the pan, to turn cat in the 
pan, or cat in pan , are ancient phrases 
for becoming a turn-coat or time-server, 
changing with the times and circum- 
stances. They are evident corruptions, 
but of what V Not likely of the name 
Catapan, a title which was assigned to 
the chief governor of the metropolis of 
Lombardy in the tenth century, when 
the “ policy of Church and State in that 
province was modelled in exact sub- 
ordination to the throne of Constanti- 
nople ” (Gibbon, Bedim and Fall, ch. 
Ivx.); Notes and Queries, 5th S. viii. 
148. The original was perhaps “to 
turn a cate " or cake. 

In W. Cornwall “ to turn cat-in-tlie- 

E &n” is literally to turn head over 
eels while holding on to a bar 
<E, D. &). 

I am as very a turncote ns the wethercoke of 
Poles [Paul’s] ; 

For now 1 will call my name Due 


Diaporte, fit for all soules, ye. • 

So, so, findly 1 can turne the catt in the 
pane. 

The Manage of Witt and Wisdoms 
(Shaks. Soc. ed.), p. 34. 

Damon smatters as well as he of craftie 
philosophic 

And can tourne cat in the panne very pretily. 
ft. Edwards , Damon and Pithias , 1571 
(O. P. i. 206, ed. 1827). 

When George in pudding time came o’er 
And moderate men look’d big, Sir, 

I turn’d a cat-in-pan once more. 

And so became a Whig, Sir. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Minsheu, in his Spanish Did. 1623, 
gives “ Trastroe&das pal&bras, words 
turned, the cat into the pan." 

Lord Bacon, in liis Essays, uses the 
phrase in a different sense : — 

There is a Cunning, which we in England 
call, The Turning of the Cat [ Latin felem\ in 
the Pan; which is, when that which a man 
sayes to another, he laies it. as if another 
had said it to him. — Of Cunning , 1625 
( Arber’s ed. p. 441 ). 

“ To savour,” or “ smell, of the pan,” 
seems to have been a common cant 
phrase in the time of the Reformation 
for to change one’s views — e.g. West, 
Bishop of Ely, said of Latimer : “ I 
perceive that you smell somewhat of the 
pan." 

1 hear of no clerk that hath come out lately 
of that College, but savoureth of the frying 
pan, though he speak never so hoiily. — Bp. 
Mikke, 1530 (see Eadie, The English Bible , 
vol. i. p. 183). 

Cats and dogs. To rain : the origin 
of this expression has never been satis- 
factorily explained. A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries (5th S. viii. p. 
183) suggests that it is a perversion of 
an Italian acqua a cedi nolle e dogli , rain 
in basins and casks. The phrase acqua 
a cat indie is used by Massirno d’Azeglio 
in his Niccolo de' Lapi, vol. i. p. 97, ed. 
1841, Paris ; Acqua a bigonce, “rain in 
tuns,” buckets of rain, is also found. 
But is such a popular expression likely 
to be of foreign origin ? Olden, in the 
French phrase, urn pluie de chien (a 
heavy shower), has the same deprecia- 
tory and intensive force as in bruit de 
ckien , querelle de chien. Probably this 
is just one of those strong intensive 
phrases in which the populace delights. 
In the dialect of the Wallon de Mobs, 
pleuvoi d dik et dale is to rain in tor- 
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rents (corresponding to a German reg- 
nen dick mm ['? art} dock, “thick on 
thatch : ” cf. risch und rasch , Ming und 
Jdang, &c.). 

Cat’s-cbadle, tlie children’s game of 
weaving a cord into various figures 
from one to the other’s hands alter- 
nately, is a corruption of cratch-cradle , 
the word cratch being the usual term 
formerly for a manger, rack, or crib 
(Fr* creche), of interlaced wickerwork. 
Lat. craticius, crates . If, as Nares 
affirms, the game was also called 
scratch- cradle, this account may be re- 
ceived without hesitation, and an allu- 
sion may be traced to the manger- 
cradle of the Sacred History. 

These men found a child in a cratch , the 
poorest and most unlikely birth that ever was 
to prove a King. — Bp. tl ticket, Century of 
Sermons, 1675, p. 143. 

Sche ehildide her firste horn sone, .... 
and puttide him in a cracche . — Wyclijfe, Luke , 
ii. 7 (1389). 

This game in the London Schools is called 
Scratch-scratch , or Scratch-cradle. — Britton , 
Beauties of Wiltshire , 1825. 

Cat-stones, i.e. battle-stones, erected 
in various parts of England, and espe- 
cially in Derbyshire, in commemoration 
of battles having been fought there. 
From the Celtic cath, a battle ; cf. Ard- 
cath in the Co. Meath, Lat. cat da, <fcc. 

On the east side of [Stanton] Moor were 
three tall isolated stones, which m Rooke’s 
time [i.e. 1780] the natives still called Cat 
Stones, showing clearly that the tradition 
still remained of a battle fought there. — 
Fergnmm, llude Stone Monuments , p. 146. 

Catsup, or ketchup, a corruption of 
kit jap, the oriental name for a similar 
condiment. 

And for our home-bred British cheer, 
Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer, 

Swift, Panegyrick on the Dean, 17.10. 

Cauliflower is, properly, not the 
flower of the (Lat.) caulis, cabbage, but 
as formerly spelt, colly flory (Cot gra v e ) — 
i.e. cok-floris, Fr. clwuflevri, the flower- 
ing cole (Skeai). 

Cole Flork, or after some Colieflorie, hath 
many large leaves sleightly en dented about 
the edges. — Gerarde , herhull, p. 246 (1507). 

Caused- way, Fuller’s spelling of 
ca/mey — e.g. History of Cambridge, iii. 
19 (1656). 

Builders of Bridges . . . and maker* of 
Caused-uaies or Causways (which are Bridge* 


over dirt) . . . are not least in benefit to the 
Common-wealth. — Worthies of England, vol. 
i. p. 32 (ed. 1811). 

Causeway (Isaiah, vii. 3, marg.), 
also sometimes written causey-way , 
caused-way (q. v.), and cawcewey, 
cawcy wey ( Prompt . Parv. 1440), was 
originally causey (1 Chron. xxvi. 10, 
18 ; Prov. xv. 19, marg.; Milton, Par. 
Lost , x. 415) ; camels in Camden’s 
Britain, fol. pp. 515, 750. It is the 
French chaussee , old Fr. cauchie. 
Norm. Fr. chaucce, Vie dc St. Aulnm , 
1. 531 ; Sp. and Portg. calzada, from a 
Latin calciata (sc. via), a road laid 
down with limestone or chalk (calv). 
Low Lat. calceta. Compare It. seli- 
ciata , or slab-pavement. In W. Corn- 
wall cawnse is a flagged floor, and 
cawnse-way , a paved footpath. 

A blazing starr seen by several people in 
Oxon, and A. W. saw it m few nights after 
on Botley Causey (1664). — Life of Anthony u 
Wood (ed. Bliss), p. 140. 

The rode on then all 3 : 

Vpon a ffaire Causye . 

Percy, Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 428, 1. 319. 

Celery, a corruption (through a 
mistaken analogy to other words be- 
ginning in cel-) of the older name 
“ seilcry , a sallad Herb ” (Bailey). Cf. 
Ger. setteri, It. sellari, plu. of sellar o, 
from Lat. selinum, Gk. sd/inon. The 
word is comparatively modern, not 
being found in Gerarde, 1597. 

Celery-leaved ranunculus. This 
expression is said, I know not on what 
authority, to he a corruption of seek- 
rains ranunculus ( PMlotog . Soc. Proc . 
vol, v. p. 138). 

Cellar, the canopy of a bed, a cor- 
ruption of It. cido, Fr. del, “ Cellar for 
a bedde,mi de h 7 n — Palsgrave; Lesdair - 
cissemenf (Wright); “ cede or seek, a 
canopy” ( Glossary of Architecture , 
Parker). 

Centinel, a corrupt spelling of sen- 
tinel, Fr. sentmelk (one who keeps his 
beat or path, O. Fr. sente), as if like 
centurion, connected with Lat. centum. 
Sir J. Turner speaks of “the forlorn 
centi nets, whom the French call per- 
due f — Pallas Armata, p. 218 (1688). 

Two men who were cent inch ran away.— 
Horace Walpole, Letters (1752). vol. ii. p. 
286. 

Coming up to the house where at that time 
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Some centhiells were placed, and gating out 
of her conch u she ” Rajs, make way there, 1 
am the Duchess of Devonshire . — Life of Bp. 
Frampton (ed. T. S. Evans), p. 194. 

Spenser has ccntonell (F. Q. I. ix. 
41), Marlowe centronel (Dido, II. i.). 

Cento, a poem made up of scraps of 
different verses, Lat. cento , as if of a 
hundred pieces (centum), is a corrupted 
form of the Greek kentron, of the same 
meaning, originally a patch- work, from 
kentron, a prick (or stitch ?). 

Centre, ) an architectural term 

Centering, [ for the wooden mould 

Gentry, ) or frame upon which an 
arch is built, would seem, naturally 
enough, to be the centre (Lat. centrum) 
around which the masonry is con- 
structed. It is really an alteration of 
Fr. mitre, “ a centry or mould for an 
Arch,” Cotgrave ; cintrer, to mould an 
arch, from Lat. cincturare, to encircle, 
cinctura, a girdle, It. cintura. 

Gentry-garth, an old name for a 
burying-ground, is a corruption of 
cem' try, cemetry, cemetery (Glossary of 
Architecture, Parker) . 

At Durham the unworthy dean . . . de- 
stroyed the tombs in the Centerie garth. — M. 
E. C. Walcott, Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals , p. 26. 

Cess, a word used in the southern 
counties of England and in Ireland to 
call dogs to their food, or to encourage 
them to eat. “ Cess, boy, cess ! ” is no 
doubt another form of the old word 
sosse (Falsgrave, 1580), or sos , dogs’ 
meat, Gael, sos, a mess. 

Sos, how(nd)ysmete. Cantabrum. — 
Prompt . Parvulorum , ab. 1440. 

Cess-pool is of the same origin (see 
Skeat, Et. Diet. s. v.). 

Cess, a tax, a mis-spelling of sess, 
from assess, under the misleading in- 
fluence of Lat. cetmts, It. censo , “a 
sessing,” Florio. 

Chaff, badinage, as if light, fruitless 
talk, conversational husks (like Ger. 
kaff, (1) chaff, (2) idle words; A. Sax. 
ceaf ), would seem to be the same word 
as Lincolns, chaff, to chatter (Dut. 
keffen), old Eng. chefle, cheafle, idle 
talk ; N. Eng. chaff, the jaw ; A. Sax. 
ceafl, 0. E. chawl, to chide, “give jaw;” 
Cleveland chaff, to banter (IceL ktifa). 
The AnorenMiwle warns against words 


that “ uleoten 3eond te world We defc 
muchel cheafle ” (p. 72) — i.e. flit over 
the world as doth much idle-talk, and 
says that the false anchorers “ cheftefc 
of idel ’’ (p. 128) — chattereth idly. The 
phrase “ to chaff a person,” i.e . to make 
fun of him, to ply him with jeering 
remarks, was probably influenced by 
chafe, to make hot, to exasperate (Fr. 
chauffer), as in the following — 

A testy man . . . chaffs at every trifle. — 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Bk. vii. 2. 

The boys watched the stately barques , , . 
or chafed the fishermen whose boats heaved 
on the waves at the foot of the promontory . — 
F. W. Farrar , Eric, p. 155 (1859). 

“ Why then,” quoth she, u thou drunken ass, 

W ho bid thee here to prate i ”... 

And thus most tauntingly she chaft 

Against poor silly Lot. 

The \\ anion Wife of Bath, 1. 40 (Child's 
Ballads , vol. viii. p. 154). 

A thirde, perhapps, was hard chaffing with 
the baylie ot his husbandry for gevinge viiid. 
a day this deere yeer to day laborers. — Sir 
J. Hurin&ton, Treatise on Playe, Nuga Antiqutz, 
vol. ii. p. 176. 

Chamois-leather is considered by 
Wedgwood to have only an accidental 
resemblance to the name of the chamois, 
or wild goat, and to be a corrupted 
form of the older word shammy. This 
he compares with Ger. sdmisch, Swed. 
samsk, which some explain as Samo- 
gitian [Icel. Sam -land in Kussia] lea- 
ther ; but he prefers connecting with 
Dut. sam, soft and pliable, Prov. Eng. 
sernmit (Ger. sdmisch, soft). In most 
European languages, however, this 
leather is called by the name of the 
chamois or shamoy. See chamois and 
ysard in Cotgrave, Ger. gemsenleder , 
Swed. stengetsldder ; cf. old Eng. clw- 
verel, from Fr. chevrcul , the chamois or 
wild goat. It is perhaps worth noting 
that in the Gipsy language cham is 
leather, chamische, leathern (Borrow), 
tschanvm (Pott). 

Champaign, a flat or plain country 
(Deut. xi. 80; Ezek. xxxvii. 2, marg.J, 
a corruption of the older and more 
correct form, champion, or champion , 
in Shakespeare champain (Lear, i. 1) — 
the g (as in Fr. champagne, It. cam- 
pagna) being inserted from perhaps a 
supposed connexion with pagus, paga- 
nus. Compare Fr. compagm, Ger. 
kompan , a companion, one who eats 
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Mad (tat. pome) with (cum) another, 
rr commensalis ; and see E. Agnel, In- 
fluence dn Lmigage Populaire , p. 112. 

Chance-medley, an accidental en- 
counter, is said to be a corruption of 
Fr. chtmde mesUe, or mette, a mingling, 
broil, or skirmish, in tho heat of the 
moment, and not in cold blood. See 
Chaudmallkt, L. Lat. chaudmella 
( Spelman). 

Joab for obeying the King’s letter and 
putting Uriah but to chance-medley is con- 
demned for it. — Bp. A ndreues, Pattern of 
Catechistical Doctrine , 1641 (Anglo-Catholic 
Lib.), p, 184. 

Changeling, a child changed , also a 
fool, a silly fellow (Bailey) ; an oaf or 
elvish child left in exchange by the 
fairies for a healthy one they have 
stolen away. “ The word changeling 
implies one almost an idiot, evincing 
what was once the popular creed on 
this subject; for as all the fairy chil- 
dren were a little backward of their 
tongue, and seemingly idiots, therefore 
stunted and idiotical children were 
supposed changelings” (Brand. Pop. 
Ardiq. ii. p. 74). The word is probably 
not a hybrid, but formed from old 
Eng. change , a fool, chang , cang, hang , 
foolish, which occur repeatedly in the 
Ancrren Uncle (ab. 1226) ; the popular 
superstition, as in other cases, being 
invented afterwards to explain the 
word. 

We beo$ changes )?et wene$ mid lihtleapes 
buggen echo blisse. — Ancren liiwte , p. 362 

(Ms. e.)* 

( W e be fools that ween to buy eternal bliss 
with trifles. ) 

bis is al canges blisse. — Id. p. 214. 

Compare the following : — 

From thence a Faery thee unweeting reft, 
There an thou alepst in tender swadling 
band, 

And her base Elfin brood there for thee left : 
Such men do Chaungelinges call, so chaung'd 
by Faeries theft. 

Spenser, F. Queene , Lx. 65 (ed. Morris). 

When larks ’gin sing / Away we fling, 

And babes new-born steal as we go 

An Elf instead/ We leave in bed, 

And wind out laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

Pranks of Puck , illustrations of Fairy My- 
thology, p. 169 ( Shaks. Soc, ). 

O that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had ex- 
changed 

Ik cradle-clothes our children where they lay. 

Shakespeare , 1 Hen . 1 V. i. 1, 1. 86. 


Lament, lament, old abbies, 

The Furies lost command ; 

They did but change priests babies, 

But some have cnangd your land: 

And all your children sprung from thence 
Are now growne P untunes ; 

Who live as changelings ever since 
For love of your demaines. 

Bp. Corbet, Poems , 1648, p. 214 
(ed. 1807). 

Candlelights Coach is made all of Horn, 
sluiuen as thin as Changelmges are. — Dekker, 
Seuen deadly Sinucs of London, 1606, p. 29 
(ed. Arber). 

As for a Changeling, which is not one child 
changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it self; and for 
a Jester .... 1 conceive them not to belong 
to the present subject. — T, Fuller, Holy State, 
p. 170 (1648). 

Chap, a colloquial and rather vulgar 
word for a man in a disparaging sense — 
a fellow, a boy, as if shortened from 
chap-man (just as merchant is used in 
old writers for a fellow, e.g. Shake- 
speare’s “ saucy merchant : ” Pom. and 
Jnl. ii. 4; and customer in modem par- 
lance has much the same meaning). It 
is really, however, derived from the 
Gipsy word for a child or boy, which 
is variously spelt chaho, tschaho, chaw , 
and chahby. Cvtfen in gueer-cuffm, an 
old slang term for a magistrate, and 
perhaps chuff, “ cove,” are the same 
words. 

Cofe , a person. Cuffen , a manne. — T. Har- 
man, Caveat for Cnrsetors , 1566. 

An’ arm, a chap that's damn’d auldfarran, 
JJundas his name. 

Bums, Works, Globe ed. p. 11. 

Char-coal, a corruption of charh- 
coal, “ to ch ark ” being an old word 
for to burn wood (Bailey). 

Site burned no lease through the cinders 
of too kitide affection, than the logge dooth 
with the helpe of char he -coles. — Fell-Troth, 
The Passionate Morrice, 1593, p. 80 (Shake. 
Soc.). 

Oh if this Coale could be so churched as to 
make Iron melt out of the stone. — Fuller , 
Worthies, ii. 253. 

To charke seacole in such manner as to 
render it useful! for the making of Iron.— 
Id. ii. 382. 

It [peat] is like wood charled for the 
smith . — Samuel Johnson , A Journey to the 
Hebrides , 

1 saw Sir John Winter’s new project of 
charring sea-coale. — J. Evelyn, Diary , July 
11, 1656. 

C hath- coal was no doubt the coal 
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that chwrks (Prov.Eng.), that is, clinks, 
or gives a metallic sound; W. Corn- 
wall cherk or chare, a half- burnt cinder. 
Cf. cKnlcer. Wycliffe has charkith zz 
creeks, Amos, ii. IB. Prof. Skeat is, I 
think, mistaken in giving char , to turn, 
as the first part of the word ( Etym . 
Diet .) ; but char-Jc (like har-k , tal-lc, 
4c.) may be a frequentative of char . 
Kaltschmidt, in his English- German 
Dictionary (Leipsic, 1837), gives 
“ Chark-coals, Charks, llolzkohlvn .” 
“ Chark, verkohlen (Hob).” Compare 
Chin-oough. 

Chare Thursday, the Thursday in 
Passion Week, the day before Good 
Friday, Ger. Char-frcyiag , from an old 
word car a , grief, mourning ; see Care 
Sunday. Perhaps a connexion was 
imagined with the French chair , flesh, 
because “Upon Chare Thursday Christ 
brake bread unto his disciples, and bad 
them eat it, saying it was his j flesh and 
blood.” — Shepherd's Kalendar [N ares]. 

Charles' Wain, a corruption of A. 
Sax. Carles town, C carles warn , the con- 
stellation of the churl's (or husband- 
man's) waggon , Swed. Karl-vagnen , 
Dan. Karls-voqnen , Scot. Chwrlmmn 
(G. Douglas, jEneid , p. 239, ed. 1710). 

N ares says it was so named in honour 
of Charlemagne ! English writers gene- 
rally twisted it into a compliment to 
Charles I. or II. ; e.g. a curious volume 
bears the title : “ The most Gloriovs 
8tar or Celestial Constellation of the 
Pleiades or Charles Waine. Appearing 
and Shining most brightly in a Miracu- 
lous manner in the Face of the Sun at 
Noon day at the N ativity of our Sacred 
Soveraign King Charles II. . . . Never 
any Starre having appeared before at 
the birth of any (the Highest humane 
Hero) except our Saviour. By Edw. 
Mathew, 1962.” 

May Peace once more 
Descend from Heav’n upon our tottering 
Shore, 

And ride in Triumph both in Land and 
Main, 

And with her Milk-white Steeds draw Charles 
his Wain. 

J . Howell, The Vote or Poem-Royal, 1641. 

In England it goes by the name of “ King 
Charles’ Wain.** — J. F. Blake, Astronomical 
Myths, p. 59. 

Septemtrio, pone hatafc laiwede mean 
caries-uxzn. (Septemtrio, which unlearned 


men call carl’s- wain.) — Wright, ^Popular 
T reatises on Science in the Middle Ages, p, 16, 
Cockayne, Leechdoms , iii. 270. 

Ursa Major is also known as the 
Plough , A. Sax. Vi si ; similarly the 
Greeks called it Humana, the waggon, 
the Latins plaustrum, septem-triones , 
temo, the Gauls Arthur's chariot ; Icel. 
vagn and Odin's vagn ; Heb. as, the 
bier. 

Weever says the “ Seuen Babaurers 
[?] in heven ” in the epitaph of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, are the 

Seuen starres in Charles Waine. 

Funerall Monuments , p. 243 (1631). 
Brittaine doth vnder those bright starres 
remain e. 

Which English Shepheards, Charles his waine , 
doe name ; 

But more this lie is Charles, his waine, 
Since Charles her royall wagoner became. 

Sir John Davies , Poems, vol. ii. p. 237 
(ed. Grosart). 

Augustus had native notes onhisbody and 
belly after the order and number in the stars 
of Charles’ If din . — Sir Thomas Browne, Works, 
vol. ii. p. 536. 

Charlotte, the name of a confec- 
tioner’s sweet dish, as a Charlotte 
Russe , seems to have no connexion 
with the feminine name, but to be a 
corruption of old Eng. “ Chariot , dys- 
chemete. PcpoJ ’ — Prompt . Pare. 1440 ; 
Forme of Cary , p. 27 ; which is perhaps 
(as Dr. Pegge thought) a derivation of 
Fr. chair, tlesli being one of the chief 
ingredients of it. Mr. Way supposes 
it to have been a kind of omelet. But 
to judge by the following recipe it 
must have been more like a custard. 

Char let. 

Take swettest my Ike, pat pou may have. 
Colour hit with safron, so God pe save ; 
l ake iresshe porke and sethe bit wele, 

And hew hit smalle every dele; 

Swyng eyryn, and do per to ; 

Set hit over pe lyre, penne 
Boyle hit and sture lest hit brenne; 

When ne hit wclles up, pou sehalt hit kele 
W ith a litei ale, so have pou cele ; 

When hit is inoje, pou sett hit doune, 

And kepe hit lest, hit be to hroune. 

Litter Cure Cocorum, 15th cent p. 11, 
ed. Morris. 

Hoc ondaccinium, charlyt . — Wright’s Vo- 
cabularies (15th cent.) p. 241, 

Charm, applied to the song of birds, 
as if descriptive of their enchanting or 
seductive strains (cf. Fr. serin, a canary, 
lit. a “ siren ”), 
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Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising 
sweet 

With charm of earliest birds. 

Milton , Par, Lost , iv. 641, 
has nothing to do with charm •, an en- 
chantment (from Lat. carmen , a song), 
but is Prov. Eng., charm, chirm , a con- 
fused murmuring noise, as, “ They are 
all in a charm " (Wilts. Akerman), 
‘‘They keep up sitch a chirm" (E. 
Anglia, Spurdens). A. Bax. cymi, ceorni, 
a noise, uproar (cf. ceorian , to murmur, 
O. E. chirr e, to chirp). 

Sparuwe is a eheaterinde brid, cheateretS 
euer ant chirmefc, 

(Sparrow is a chattering bird, chattered) ever 
and chirmeth. ) 

Ancren Riwle , p. 152 (ab. 1225). 
How keartsome is’t to see the rising plants ! 
To hear the birds chirm o’er their pleasing 
rants. 

A. Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd , i. 1 . 

So Spenser speaks of the shepherd, 
Charming his oaten pipe unto his peres. 

Colin Clout's Come Home Again, 1. 5. 
Whilest favourable times did us afford 
Tru liber tie to chaunt our charmes at will? 

The Teares of the Muses , i. 244. 

Charmed-milk, or CKarm-milJc , a 
N orth Eng. word for sour milk (Wright), 
is a corruption (not probably of charn 
(i,e. chum) milk, buttermilk, but) of 
char -milk, i,e. charred or turned (sour). 
Of. Kentish charred drink , drink turned 
sour, Lincolnshire charked (Skinner, 
1671). Here the m of milk has got 
attached to char-, as by a contrary 
mistake in char (k) -coal the k has 
merged into the - coal . 

JLatt beure, Butter milke ; charmc milke . 

Nomenclator , 1585. 

Charter-house, a corruption of Char- 
treuse (sc. maison). It. Cerfosa, a house 
or monastery of the Carthusian order 
of monks, so called from the mountain 
of Chartreuse in Dauphin^, where St. 
Bruno built his first monastery. 

Chasemates, in Iley wood’s IJier ar- 
chie, is a corruption of casemates , q. v. 

Chaujdmallet, an Aberdeen word for 
a blow or beating, is evidently, as Ja- 
mieson observes, a relic of another 
Scotch word chaudmelle, a sudden 
broil or quarrel, Fr. chaude melee, 

Chaumberling, an old Anglicized 
form of Fr. chamberlain, O. Fr. cham- 
brelem (cf. 0. H. Ger. chamerling). 


Luue is his chaumberling . 

Ancren Riwle , p. 410 (ab. 1225). 

Chaw, a frequent old spelling of Jmc 
(A. V. Ezek. xxix. 4 ; xxxviii. 4), chews 
in Surrey ’8 Sonnets, as if that which 
chaws or ch&ivs (Bible Word-Book , 6. v.) 
is not probably a derivation of A. Sax. 
ce&wan, to chew, having no immediate 
representative word in A. Saxon, but, 
like jowl , A. Sax. coole, ceafl , geayl, is 
in direct relation with O. But. kauum, 
Ban. kjeeve, a jaw; cf. Scand. kaf, 
Prov. Eng, chaffs, “ the chaps,” Greek 
gamphai, Sansk. janibka, the jaws (see 
Skeat, s. v. Champ), jahh, “ to gape,” 
(Benfey). The word was probably in- 
fluenced by Fr .jane, the cheek, O. Fr. 
joe, Cf. 6 . E. “ jove , or cliekebone, 
Mandibula,” Prompt, P arm, and chant 
(Wyclifle), chaii le, iawle , old forms of 
jowl, 

Leuel-ranged teeth be in both chaws alike. 
— Holland, Pliny N. Hist. xi. 37. 

Here’s a Conqueror that’s more violent 
than them both, he takes a dead man out of 
my chaws, who stinks, and hath been four 
days in the sepulchre. — Hacket, Century of 
Sermons, p. 569 (1675). 

Check-laton, a kind of gilt leather. 
In a jacket, quilted richly rare 
Upon checkLiton, he was straungely dight. 

Spenser, F, Q. VI. vii. 43. 

It is a corruption of the 0. Eng. “ cic- 
latoun,” as if it were checkered or che- 
quered, and adorned with the metal 
called lakm, It is the Fr. ciclaton , Sp. 
deletion and ciclada , from Latin cydas , 
cycladis, 

Ciieerupping cup, an old phrase for 
an exhilarating glass, which occurs in 
the old ballad, The Greenland Voy- 
age : — 

To Ben’s, there’s a cheertipping cup; 

Let’s comfort our hearts. 

{Flares, ed. Halliwell arid Wright.) 

As if “ the cup that cheers " and ine- 
briates, is a corrupt form of chirruping 
cup , or “ chirping imp," in Howell, 
Pam, Letters, 1650, i.e, which makes 
one chirp or sing (Bailey). 

Let no sober bigot here think it a sin, 

To push on the chirping and moderate bottle* 

B, Jon son, Rules for the Tavern Academy 
( Works, p. 726). 

Cheese, in the slang phrase “That’s 
the cheese " meaning it is all right, 
commeilfaut , is literally “That’s the 
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thing P The expression, like many 

other cant words, comes to us from the 
' Boramany or Gipsy dialect, in which 
cheese, representing the Hindustani 
chiz , denotes a thing. In the slang of 
the London streets this is further me- 
tamorphosed into “ That’s the Stilton 
and “ That’s the Cheshire .” 

Cheese-bowl, an old English name 
for the poppy (Gerarde, Skinner, &c.). 
“ Ghesebolle , Pavaver — Promptorium 
Pcvnmlorum . It is a corruption of the 
word chesbol , cheshowe , or chasboll , so 
called from the shape of the capsule, 
Fr. chaise, in which its boZZ is en- 
closed. 

Oiiette , Poppy, Cheshols or Cheesebowies . — 
Cot grave. 

Drummond spells it chasbow. 

The brave carnation speckled pink here 
shined, 

The violet her fainting head declined, 
Beneath a drowsy chashow. 

Poems , p. 10 (Lib. Old Authors). 

Chequer-tree, an old and provincial 
name for the service tree, is said to be 
a corruption of the word choicer (or 
choke- pear), which was also applied to 
it (Prior). 

Cherrybum, a provincial word (De- 
vonshire, Holdemess, &c.), fora cherub, 
a corrupted form of cherubim . 

Chest-nut, O. Eng. chesfen , would 
more properly bear the form of chastnut 
or cast nut, as we see when we com- 
pare its congeners, Dut., Dan., and 
Ger. kastanie , Fr. chastaqne , chdtaigne, 
Lat. castanea , Greek kustamn , r. e. 
the tree brought from Cast ana in 
Pontus. 

Chaucer correctly spells it chastein. 
The word was probably considered to 
be a compound of chest and nut , with 
some reference to the case witliin which 
it is enclosed. Compare 
Like as the Chest-nut (next the meat) within 
Is cover’d (last) w ith a soft slender skin, 
That skin inclos’d in a tough tawny shel, 
That shel in-cas’t in a thick thistly Yell. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 299 (1621). 

Bosworth gives an Anglo-Saxon 
form, dsfen-beum, which is an evident 
assimilation to oiste , a chest. The Irish 
understood the word to be chaste nut , 
nux casta*, calling it geanm-chnu . The 
« following curious form occurs in Libius 
Diseonius : — 


Sir Lyhius noe longer abode, * 
but after him ffast he rode, 

& under a chest of tree . 

Percy Folio MS., vol. ii. p. 461, 
1. 1261. 

Chests, “ The playe at Chests,” was 
the old name of the game of chess , 
from a false analogy perhaps to “ the 
game at tables,” i.e. backgammon. 

They respect not him except it he to play 
a game at Chests , Primero, Saunt, Maw, or 
such like. — Lingua , sig. E verso, 1632. 

The title of a curious old volume is, 
“The Pleasaunt and wittie Playe of 
the Cheasfs renewed, with instructions 
how to learne it easely, and to play it 
well. Lately translated out of Italian 
and French : and now set forth in Eng- 
lish© by lames Bowbotham. Printed 
at London by Roulande Hall.” 1562. 

Chicken-hearted is perhaps iden- 
tical with the Scot, kicken- or kighen * 
hearted, faint-hearted, which Jamieson 
connects with Icel. and Swed. kikn-a f 
to lose spirit. The Cleveland keckcn- 
hearted means squeamish, and this Mr. 
Atkinson compares with old Dan. hick- 
ken, squeamish, Cleveland, keck , kec- 
ken , to be fastidious. 

Chickin, a Venetian coin, checkin 
(Skinner). “An hundred chickins of 
very good golde.” — Passenger of Ben- 
venuto, 1612. (Nares.) 

1 am sorry to hear of the Trick that Sir 
John Ayres put upon the Company by the 
Box of Hail-shot .... which he made the 
World believe to be full of Chequim and Turky 
Gold. — Houetl, Letters (1626), Bk. I. iv. 28. 

It is a conniption of the Italian coin, 
sequine, also found in the form chi- 
quinie , and cecchines (Ben Jonson, 
Vol pone, i. 4.). It is the It. cecchino, 
zecchino , from ceccare, zeccare, to coin, 
zecca, the mint, Arab, sikkah, a stamp 
or die (cf. Fr. ciclsenie in Cotgravezr 
soquenie, a carter’s frock). There is a 
similar Anglo-Indian term chickeen, 
chick, and sicca, equivalent to four 
rupees. Hence perhaps the slang 
phrases, chicken skikes, chicken hazard* 

“And a little chicken hazard at the M , 

afterwards,” said Mr. Marsden. — Bulwer 
Lytton, Night and Morning . ch. ix. 

Chick-pea, a corruption of 0. Eng* 
tick- pease, It. cece, Lat. deer. 

If the soile be light and lean, feed it with 
such grain or forage seed as require no great 
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nourishment . . . excepting' the cich-pecute. 
— -Holland , Pliny's NaturaU History , tom. i. p* 
576, fol. 1634. 

Child, as used for a knight, is not 
found in the oldest English, though we 
read of Child Maurice, Child Waters, 
and the Child of Ell , in the Percy Folio 
MS. 

Christ thee sauc, good child of EU ! 

Christ saue thee & thy steede ! 

Vol. i. p. 133. 

It is best remembered by reason of 
Lord Byron’s Chi hie Harold's Pilgrim * 
age. The word is not, as might be 
supposed, analogous to Span, infante , 
a prince, from Lat. in fans, a child ; or 
to old Eng. valet , varlet , a title of 
honour, originally a boy. It is in all 
probability the result of confounding 
two distinct words, A. Sax. beorn, a 
chief, hero, or prince (M. E. burn), and 
A. Sax. beam (M. E. barn), a child or 
"bairn.” 

The latter word is from A. Sax. heron, 
to bear or bring forth, one who is borne 
(Lat./ero), while beam is akin to Gaulish 
brennos, a king, Ir. ham, a nobleman, 
Pei'S, heb'i, Sansk. bharatha , a sust airier, 
from the same root hhar (Lenormant). 
Bearn, he who is borne (by his mother), 
and beam, he who bears up or supports 
(the state, kc.), are thus radically con- 
nected. Compare also A. Sax. bora 
(bearer), a king. In the following line 
we have the two words together : 
William pat bold bam' put alle burnes praiwon. 

William of Paterae, 1. 617, 1360 
(ed. Skeat). 

Children’s daisy, a Yorkshire name 
for the “hen and chicken” variety of 
the common daisy, is no doubt a cor- 
ruption of the chiidmg daisy , i.c. the 
daisy producing young ones, just as 
chiidmg cudweed is a name for fdago 
germanica (Britten and Holland). 
Shakespeare, it will ho remembered, 
speaks of “ the chiidmg autumn,” i. c. 
fruit- bearing. 

Chin-cough, the whooping cough, 
has nothing to do with the chin, but 
should properly be spelt chink- cough, 
being the same word as Scot, kinkhmt, 
Dutch kinkhmt, Ger. hrichhusten, a 
cough that takes one with a kink, i. e. 
a catch in the breath, a total suspension 
of it (lit. a hitch or twist in a rope, Icel. 
kmgr). Similarly char -coal should pro- 
perly be chark-coal, and pea- goose, as 


we see from the early editions of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and Ascham’s 
8 choirmaster, was originally peak- goose, 
peaking or peakish meaning simple. 
Compare also clog-weed, a corrupt form 
of the name keyc-logge (i, e. heck-lock), 
anciently given to the cow-parsnip. 

Quinte, the French word for a severe 
cough that comes in fits (? as if every 
fifth hour), seems to be for qtdnque, a 
modification of the same word, Belg. 
kincken, Ger. keichen, which gives us 
our chin cough; just as in the Rouchi dia- 
lect (fuintousse is for quincousse = Belg. 
kinckhoest .* (compare old Fr. a.inte for 
aiuque, mere, and quintefcuilh for 
quinguf fev i lie). In the dialect of Ba- 
yeux the form is clinke, in the Wallon 
of Liege caikioule, ca iconic, whence 
perl laps eoqueluche, whooping-cough 
(Scheler). It is also spelt kin-cough 
(Lincoln), king-cough , or kink-cough, a 
cough that takes one with a paroxysm 
called a chink or kink, (Compare 
Devonshire kick, to have an impedi- 
ment in one’s speech.) “ fcis erbe y- 
dronke in olde wyno lielpij? po kynges 
haste," and “ skyre white ” (=•-= skerret) 
heals “ pe chynke and pe olde coghe.” 
(15th cent. MS., Way, Prompt, Pare. 
p. 97.) 

It was well known that be never had but 
one brother, who died of the chin-cough, — 
Graves , The Spiritual Quixote, vol. i. p. 36. 

Here my lord and lady took such a chink 
of laughing, that it was some time before 
they could recover. — Henry Brooke, The Fool 
of Quality , vol. i.p. 9b [Hall, Modern English^ 
p. 220 ], * 

“ Hohhole Hob ! 

Ma* bairn’s gotten ’t kmk cough , 
Tak’toff! tuk toff! 

Charm in Henderson, Folklore of 
N. Counties, p. 22H. 

Chinner, a word for a grin in use at 
Winchester College, is an evident cor- 
ruption of Lat. carhinnvs, (H. C. 
Adams, Wykchaimca i, p. 418.) 

Chisel, a slang term for to cheat, as 
if to take a slice off anything (I Slang 
Diet,), is Scottish ch/izzd, to cheat, to 
act deceitful, either a frequent, form of 
chouse, or from Belg. kwezelen, to play 
the hypocrite (Jamieson). [?] 

Chittypaced, a colloquial expression 
for a baby-faced or lean-faced person 
(Wright), as if having the face of a cMt 
— a contemptuous word for a child or 
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little girl. “ GMtteface , a meagre 
starveling young child.” — Bailey. 
Another spelling is cMcheface. E. Corn- 
wall chiUerfaced , as if from clutter y 
thin. All these words are corruptions 
of Ghichevache , a mediaeval monster 
who was fabled to devour only patient 
wives, and being therefore in a chronic 
state of starvation for want of food was 
made a byword for leanness. Its name 
is formed from old Eng. and Fr. chiche, 
meagre, starving, and vache, a cow. 
In Lydgate’s ballad of Chichevache and 
Bicorne occurs the following description 
of this “ long horned beste,” 

Chichevache this is my name ; 

Hungry, megre, nklendre, and Icene, ' 

To show my body 1 have grete shame, 

For hunger I feele so great teene : 

On me no fat n esse will he seene ; 

By cause that pasture 1 finde none 

Therfor I am but skyn and boon. 

Dodshty's Old Plays, vol. xii, p. 303, ed, 1827. 

Chaucer warns women not to bo 
like Grisilde, 

Lest Chichevache you swalwe in hir entraille! 

The Clerkes Tale, 1. 9064 (ed. Tyrwhitt), 
where another reading is Chech! face ; 
and so in Cotgravo, 

Chiche face, a cl li chi face, sneake-bill, etc. 

Choke, a name popularly given to 
the inner part of the artichoke cone 
( Cyna/ra Scohjrnus ), or “flower al of 
tlireds” as Gerarde defines it (Herbal! \ 
p. 991), as if the part that would choke 
or stick in one’s throat if swallowed, 
has arisen manifestly from a misunder- 
standing of the word artichoke. 

“The choke” of this vegetable was 
authoritatively defined in The Field 
(Sept. 21, 1878) to be “the internal or 
filamentous portion.” 

Chokeful, completely filled, as if so 
full that one is likely to choke, is a cor- 
rupt form of chock-full, or chuck -full, 
i. e. full to the chock, chuck , or throat 
(Prov. Eng.). Gf. O. Scot, chokkeis , 
the jaws, Icel, hole, the gullet. 

1 like a pig’s chuck. — M. A. Courtney , B r . 
Cornwall Glossary, E. 1). 8. 

Chops, the jaws, as if the instru- 
ments which chop, mince, or cat up 
one’s food (Dut. uer. happen, Gk. kop- 
torn, to cut), is an incorrect form of 
chape, N. Eng. chaffs, chaffs, jaws, 
8 wed. haft, Icel. kjaptr (Skeat), See 
Chaw. 


Chrysoble, a form of cruciMe (Low 
Lat, crucibolum , a little cruse, or crock), 
used by Bishop J eremy Taylor as 
if called from the gold, chrysos {Gk. 
chrusos), which it served to melt. See 
Trench, English, Fast and Present, Lect. 
Y. With cruse comj>are Dutch kroes, 
kruyse, I)an. kru/us. The word crucible 
itself, Lat. crucibohvtn (0. Eng. croselett , 
ci'oislet, Chaucer), owes its form to a 
mistaken connexion with Lat. cruc-s 
(crux), a cross, the sign sometimes 
marked upon the vessel as an omen of 
good. 

Peter. What a life doe I lead with my 
master, nothing but blowing of bellowes, 
beating of spirits, and scraping of crosiets! 

Lilly , GaLlathea, ii. 2 (Works, i. 233, 
ed. Fairholt.) 

Churn-owl, a popular name for the 
niglitjar, seems to be a corruption of 
its other name jar-owl, or churr-owl, 
so called from “ the whirring or j arring 
noise which it makes when flying ” 
(H. G. Adams), with an oblique refe- 
rence to its reputed habit of milk-steal- 
ing, whence its names cayyrimulgns and 
goatsucker . This is supported by the 
nam e night-char, another form of night- 
jar, Cleveland eve-churr. In the latter 
dialect the bird is said to chnrr in its 
nocturnal flight, %. e. make a whirring 
sound (A. Sax. ceorian). — Atkinson. 

Its loud charring or jarring note, as it 
wheels round a tree or clump of trees, is 
often enough heard by many a one to whom 
its form and size and plumage are nearly or 
utterly strange. — J. C. Atkinson, Brit . Birds y 
70 * 

Chylle, an old English term for an 
herb, is defined cilium vel psillhmi 
[=Gk. psyllion, flea- wort] in Promp- 
ter ium Parmlorum, and is evidently 
corrupted from that word under the 
influence of “ chyllyn for colde, fri- 
gutio.” — Id. 

Chymist, a mis-spelling of chemist, 
common among members of the phar- 
maceutical profession — I have noticed 
it on two apothecaries’ shops within a 
stone’s throw of the Crystal Palace — 
as if from Gk. chymos (x'poc), the art of 
distilling juices from simples, &c. Che- 
mistry, as well as alchemy, is derived 
from chemia, the science of medicine, 
literally the Egyptian art, from Ghemi, 
Egypt, where the art of medicine was 
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cultivated in the darkest ages of an- 
tiquity (Bunsen, Egypt, vol. i. p. 8). 
Chemi means either 44 the black soil,” 
or the land of Ham or Khem (the sun- 
burnt or swarthy), from the Sliemitio 
root ham or cham , to be hot ( Bawl in - 
son, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 19). In the 
Middle Ages books of alchemy, necro- 
mancy, and magic were ascribed to 
Ham. — B. Gould, Old Test. Legends, 
vol. i. p. 138; Paber, Prophetical 
Dissertations , vol. ii. p. 368. Chemia 
was the native name of Egypt, also 
Kame , i.e. Black (Plutarch, 1) e Is. et 
Omr. xxxiii.) = Ham ( Psalms , lxxviii. 
cv.). Eupolemos says that the word 
Ham was also used for soot. 

Ewald thinks that the name refers 
to the dark, sooty complexion of the 
Egyptians (History of Israel , vol. i. 
281). The Arabs cal 1 darkness, 41 the 
host of Ham ” (Jayshi ham). 

Homer speaks of the infinity of drugs 
produced in Egypt, Jeremiah of its 
‘‘many medicines,” and Pliny makes 
frequent allusion to the medicinal 
plants produced in that country. — Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Egyptians , ed. Birch, 
vol. ii. p. 417. 

He must be a good Chymist who can ex- 
tract Martyr out of Malefactor. — Fuller f 
Worthies, ii. 497. 

Honey, and that either distilled by bees 
those little chymist * ( and the pasture they fed 
on was never a whit the barer for their biting) 
or else rained down from heaven, as that 
which Jonathan tasted, — Fuller , The Holy 
Wan e, p. 29 (1647). 

When we sin, God, the great Chymist , thence 
JJrawes out th’ elixar ot true penitence. 

Herrick , Noble Numbers, Works, ii. 413 
(ed. Hazlitt). 

T. Adams has chyme , to extract che- 
mically. 

What antidote against the terror of con- 
science can be chymed from gold ? — Gods 
Bounty, Sermons , i. 153. 

Chymme belie, an old English term, 
is defined in the Promptorium Pwrvu - 
lorum (c. 1440) by dnwakim , a cym- 
bal (old Eng. ch/ymbale ), of which word 
it is probably a corruption, Lat. cym- 
hakim , Gk. kumhahn. 

His chymbe-belU he doth rynge. 

K. Alimunder. 

The word being mistaken for a com- 
pound, chymlfc or chime acquired an in- J 
dependent existence. 


Ciderage, an old name for the plant 
waterpepper, Polygonum hydropiper, is 
the French cidrage , which is a corrup- 
tion of cul-rage, also spelt enrage (Cot- 
grave). 

Cieling, > the former spelling being 

Ceiling, j that of the authorized 
version (1 Kings, vi. 15 ; Ezek. xli. 16 
marg.), as if connected with Fr. del. It. 
tieh, a canopy or tester, Low Lat. 
cmlum , the interior of a roof. It seems 
to be a corrupted form of seeling (Cot- 
grave, s. v. Lamhris), from the old verb 
to seel, meaning to pamiel, or wainscot, 
e. g. “ Plancher, to se.ele or close with 
boards.” — Cotgrave. This is the verb to 
del in A. V. ‘2 Giron, iii. 5, Jer. xxii. 14, 
?. e. to cover with planking. Wedgwood 
thinks to seel here is the same as seal-- 
to make close. Cf. 44 ceel, sigillum,” 
“ ceelyn wythe syllure, celo.” — Prompt 
Parv. “These wallys glial be cetyd 
with cyprusse.” — Hormen. But Prof. 
Skeat holds del, cmlum, to be the true 
origin : c and s are certainly often con- 
fused in early writers, as searebih for 
cerecloth . 

Loe how my cottage worships Thee aloofe, 
That vnder ground hath hid his head, in 
proof* 1 

It doth adore Thee with the seeling lowe. 

G. Fletcher , Christs Victvrie on Earth, 
19(1610). 

As when we see Aurora, passing gay, 

With opals paint the seeling of Cathay. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 25 (1621). 

The glory of Israel was laid in a Cratch, 
. . . ana dost thou permit us to live in sided 
houses ? — lip. J Jacket, Century of Sermons, 
1675, p. 9, 

Cinder is for O. Eng. sinder, syndyr , 
A. Sax. sinder, Ger. sinter , Icel. sindr 
(with which Cleasby compares Lat. 
scintilla, a spark), but conformed. to Fr. 
cendre , Lat. dner , In Welsh sinidr, 
sindw , is scoria, dross, cinders. I find 
that this also is the view of Prof. Skeat, 
who identified the word with Sansk. 
sindhu , 44 that which flows,” slag, dross. 
{ Etym . Diet.) 

Scoria, sinder. — Wright's Vocabularies, ii, 
120, col. I . 

[The Glossary here printed is from a MS. 
of the eighth century ; almost the oldest 
English MS. in existence. This takes the 
word back nearly to a.d. 700. — W. W. 8.] 

Cinoulak, a wild boar in his filth 
year (Wright), as if from Fr. cinq, five 
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( Compare omcater , a man in his fiftieth 
year, Id.), is a corrupt form of the Low 
Lai. singular! s (epur), a wild boar, so 
called from its solitary habits (cf. Greek 
p.6v toe, the lonely animal, the boar). 
Hence comes Fr. sanglier , It. cingMale 
(Die'/). 

When he is foure yere, a boar shall he he. 
From the sounder [= herd] of the swyne 
thenne departy th he ; 

A synguter is he koo, for alone he woll go. 

Book of St. Albans, 1496, sig. d. i. 

They line for the most part solitary and 
alone, and not in beards. — Topsell , Four fooled 
Beasts, 1608, p. 696. 

Citron, a musical instrument, a cor- 
rupted form of cittern (“most barbers 
can play on the cittern" — B. Jonson, 
Vision of 1) plight), or cither , Lat. 
cithara , a lyre or “guitar.” 

Shawms, Sag-huts, Citrons, Viols, Comets, 
Flutes. — Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 301 (1621 ). 

Civet, as a term of cookery, Fr. civet 
de Ufvre, denotes properly the chives, 
Fr. cive (Lat. cepa), or small onions with 
which the hare is jugged, to form this 
dish. — Kettner, Booh of the Table, p.127. 
Cotgrave gives “ civette, a chive, little 
scallion, or ehiboll,” and “ cive, a kind 
of black sauce for a hare.” 

Civil, in the Shakespearian compari- 
son, “ Civil m an orange ” (Much Ado 
about Nothing , ii. 1), is evidently a 
jocular play on Seville, a place famous 
for its oranges. 

He never learned his manners in Sivill. 

A pi us and Virginia, 1676 (O. B. xii. 

375, ed. 1827). 

ix tonne of good Ciuill ovle [t.c. Seville 
oil].* — Arnold's Citron. (1502); repr. 1811, 

p. 110 

Tliei had freighted dy tiers shippis at Cyuill 
with d iuere merchaundicis. — id. p. 130. 

What Ciuill, Spaine, or Portugale aff'or- 
deth . . . 

The boundlesse Seas to London Walles pre- 
sented!. 

H. Johnson, Jamdons Description , 
1607. 

Clear- eye, ) old popular names for 

See-bright, f the plant salvia sda- 
rm , are corruptions of the word clary, 
otherwise called Godebeie or oculus 
(Jhristi. On the strength of these names 
it was regarded as a proper ingredient 
for eye-salves (Prior). Gerard says it is 
called “in high Dutch scharlach [scar- 


let I] , in low Dutch scharleye , in Eng- 
lish Claris or Chore eie.” — Herbal, p. 
627 (1597). See Goody’s eye. 

Cleft, a fissure, so spelt as if a 
direct derivative of c leave, is more pro- 
perly clift, O. Eng. clyft, clifte , Swed. 
idyft, a cave (Skeat, Et . Diet.). 
pe deuyll stode as lyoun raumpaunt 
Many folk he keighte to hell clijte. 

Legends of the Holy Hood, p, 205, 
1.258. 

I will put thee in a clift of the rock. — A. 
V. Exodus, xxxiii. 22. 

Than 1 loked betwene me and the Ivght, 
And 1 spyed a cly fte hothe large and wyde. 

J. Hey wood , A Mery Play between 
Johan Johan the Husband , Tyb his 
Wife, Sc. 

Clever. There is little doubt, as I 
have elsewhere contended (Word- 
hunter, ch. x.), that this word is a 
modern corrupt ion of the very common 
old Eng. adjective deliver, meaning 
active, nimble, dexterous, Fr. delivre , 
free in action. It is probable that de - 
Iwerly was the form that first under- 
went contraction in rapid pronuncia- 
tion — thus, dTvverly, glwerly , cleverly 
— and that deliver then followed suit 
( gliver , clever). The word was no doubt 
influenced by, and assimilated to, old 
Eng. cliver, quick in seizing or grasp- 
ing (from cUven, Stratmazw), capax. 
“Te den el diner on sinnes ” (0. E. 
Miscellany , p. 7, 1. 221, Morris), Scot- 
tish, dcvertis, “ scho was so clevems of 
her cluik ” (Dunbar). Gf. O. Eng. 
diver, a claw. This is well illustrated 
in the ballad of The Last Dying Words 
of Bonny Ileck. 

Where good stout hares gang fast awa, 

So ctiveriy 1 did it daw, 

With pith and speed. 

But if my puppies ance were ready . . . 

They'll he baith diver, keen, and beddy. 

It is certain that clever did not come 
into use till deliver was already obso- 
lete, and was at first regarded as a 
somewhat vulgar and colloquial term, 
like can't, don't, sha'n't , and other 
contractions. Prof. Skeat could not 
find an earlier example of the word 
than cleverly, in Hitdibras, 1663. But 
Thos. Atkin, a correspondent of Ful- 
ler’s, writing to him in 1657, says 
that one Machcll Vivan, at the age of 
110, “made an excellent good sermon, 
and went cleaverly through, without 

F 
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the help of any notes ” (Worthies of 
England , ii. 195, ed. 1811). Cf. Prov. 
Eng. clever through , uninterrupted, 
without difficulty. 

If it be $00 yt all thyrigc go clyver currant. 
— Pa&ton Letters , 1470 (vol. iv. p. 451, ed. 
Feun). 

That is, dlyrcr (clyver) current, run 
free and smooth. 

His pen went, or pretended to go, as cle- 
verly as ever. — Dickeus, David Copper field , 
ch. xv. 

So Hood, in his valedictory poem to 
Dickens on his departure for America : 
May he shun all rocks whatever! 

And each shallow sand that lurks, 

And his passage be as clever 
As the best among his works. 

A deceptive instance of a much 
earlier date appears in Sir S. D. Scott, 
Hist, of the Brit . Army, vol. i. p. 287, 
where a letter of Senleger’s, 1546, is 
quoted describing the kernes as “ both© 
hardy and clever to serche woddes or 
maresses.” The word in the origi- 
nal, however, is ddyver (State Papers, 
vol. iii. p. 444, 1884). This unconscious 
substitution of the modern form for the 
earlier is interesting. 

In the Prov. dialects clever still re- 
tains the old meaning of active, dexte- 
rous, well-shaped, handsome, as “ a 
daver horse,” “a clever wench/’ In the 
17th century it was used in the sense 
of fit, proper, suitable, convenient. 

It were not impossible to make on original 
reduction of many words of no general re- 
ception in England, but of common use in 
Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle coun- 
tries ; as . . . clever, matchly, dere, nicked, 
stingy, Ac. — Sir T. Browne , Tracts , 1684 
( Works, iii. *283 ). 

1 can’t but think ’t would sound more clever , 
To me and to my 1 loirs for ever. 

Swift , Unit, of Htmtce, Bk. ii. sat. 6. 

If you could write directly it would he 
clever . — Gray , Letter*. 

These clever apartments . — Cou per, W orks, 
v. 290. 

Bee Fitzed. Hall, Modern English. 

p. 220. 

Clipper, a fast-sailing vessel, as if so 
named from its dipping pace through 
the water, like cutler from its cutting 
along, is derived by a natural meto- 
nymy from Ger. Idepper , a racehorse 
or quick trotter. Compare Dan. khp- 
per , Bwed. Mippare, Icei. Iclepphestr. 
Ger. Idepper (formerly Hopper, ffleppher. 


and Mop for) gets its name from the 
pace called Hop (compare trot and 
trah), expressive of the clattering or 
clapping sound (Hap) made by the 
horse's hooves as they go Idipp-klapp or 
Hip -it nd - Ha} > ( Grimm , Deutsches W 6r- 
terlmch , s. v.). Similarly the Latin 
poets use sonipes , 4 4 soun ding-foot,” as 
a synonym for a horse. 

Clipper is still used in English for a 
fast-paced hunter. 

When the country is deepest, I give you my 
word, 

'Tis a pride and a pleasure to put him along, 
O’er tallow and pasture he sweeps like a 
bird, 

And there’s nothing too high, nor too wide, 
nor too strong; 

For the ploughs cannot choke, nor the fences 
can crop, 

This clipper that stands in the stall at the 
top. 

G. ./. IT. Melville , Songs and Verses , 
p. 99. 

Mr. Blaekmore, writing of the time 
of the Peninsula War, assigns a diffe- 
rent origin, but not a correct one : 

The British corvette Cleofpatra-cum- Antonio 
was tin* nimblest, little craft of nil ever cap- 
tured from the French ; and her name had 
been reefed into VUpaier first, and then into 
Clipper, which still holds way . — Alice Lorraine, 
vol. iii. p. 2. 

Clock, a name for the common black- 
beetle in Irtdand and the North of Eng- 
land, seems to be a compressed form 
(■ cfloch ) of Scotch qoloch , a beetle 
l Philological _ Tram.', 1858, p. .104; 
Sternberg, Northampton Glossary), Cf. 
cloak, a blackhcetle (Daly ell. Darker 
tS v perditions of Scotland, p. 504). 

In Scotland gelloch or gelloch is a 
contracted form of gavdock , an earwig, 
so called from its forked tail ; gn.vehck 
also meaning a crowbar slightly divided 
at the end, A. Sax. gaflm, forks, gafa- 
lor, a javelin. In the goloch , the allu- 
sion is to the fork-like antenna*. Jamie- 
son gives clock-hev as synonymous with 
fitting goloch , a species of beetle. See, 
however, Garnett, Philological Essays, 

p. 68. 

Clog- weed, an old name of the cow- 
parsnip, is a shortened form of keijc- 
tog go (Turner), i.e. keek-lock (A. Bax. 
lead), or hex -plant (Prior). 

Close sciences, Gerard’s name for 
the plant hesperis matromiUs, is a cor- 
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ruption of close sciney, the double va- 
riety, as opposed to single sciney — sciney 
having arisen probably from its specific 
name Damascena being understood as 
Dame's scena. Compare its name 
Dame's violet (Prior). 

Fr. “ Madronos , Damask, or Dames 
Violets, Queens Gilloflowers, Bogues 
Gilloflowers, Close Sciences ," — Cot- 
grave. 

Cloud-berries, a popular name for 
the plant ruhus chanmmorns , so called, 
according to Gerard, because they grow 
on the summits of high mountains. 

Where the do tides are lower than the tops 
of the same all winter long, whereupon the 
people of the countrie hnue called them 
Claud berries, — Herbail, 1597, p. 1568. 

More probably they get their name 
from old Eng. dud, a cliff (Cockayne, 
Leechdoms , &c., vol. iii. Glossary). 

Clouted cream, a corruption of 
dotted, as if it meant fixed or fastened; 
“clouted ” properly meaning fixed with 
clouts or nails (Fr. douette , clou). In a 
manner curiously similar, the Greek 
verbs gomphou (yopfyoio), to nail, and 
pegnunai (irqyinirai), to fix, were ap- 
plied to the thickening or curdling of 
milk. 

Clover, is not, as it seems at first 
sight, and as Gay calls it, “ the cloven 
grass,” but a mis-spelling of the old 
Eng. and Scot, cl aver , A. Sax. clcefre, 
“ clubs,” Lai. clam. CL Fr. trijl-, 
“ clubs ” at cards (Prior). “ Ossitriphi - 
low, a kind e of Clauer or Trifolie.” — 
Florio. 

And every one her c&ll'd-for dances treads 
Along the sott-tiow’r of the clover- grass. 

G. Chapman, Homer’* Hymns, To 
Earth , 1. ‘A>. 

Cock, an Anglo-Irish verb meaning 
to bend down and point the ends of a 
horse’s slices in order to give him a 
sut*©r footing in frosty weather, as if 
another usage of cock, to turn up, erect, 
or set upright, is corrupted from old 
Eng. calk or caulc, of the same mean- 
ing, which occurs in Kenuett’s Paro- 
chial Antiquities , 1005 (E. Dialect Soc. 
Ed. p. 9). The origin is Lat. calcs, the 
heel, ca, Icons, a shoe, calceare, to shoe ; 
cf. ealcare , to tread, whence 0. Fr. 
cququer, O. E. cauk, “calk.” Horse- 
shoes so treated were called calkins. 


On this horse is AVcite 
Trotting the stones of Athens, which the 
calkins 

Did rather tell than trample. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), v. 4, 
55 (ed. Littledale, New Shaks. 

Soc.). 

To cog is, I believe, the form used in 
modern English. 

Ram pi on, cawkes on a horse-shoe. — Min - 
shea, Span. Diet., 1623. 

Calking, or ranking, of horseshoes, i.e. to 
turn up the two corners that a horse may 
stand the faster upon ice or smooth stones. — 
Kennett , Paroch. Antiq. (1695), E. D. S, 
B. 18. ‘ 

Brocket! has, “ Gawker, an iron 
plate put upon a clog.” 

Cock, the faucet or stop-cock of a 
barrel, is perhaps that which caulcs , or 
calks it, or keeps it from flowing, as a 
tent (O. Fr. ca/uque) does a wound 
when thrust into it. 

Cock-a-hoop, exulting, jubilant, has 
often been understood to mean with 
crest erect, like a triumphant cock, as if 
from a potential Fr. cog d hupe. Coles, 
Lat.- Eng .Did,, explains it by cristas eri- 
gere (cf. Fr. accreste, having a great 
crest, or combe, as a cocke, cockit, proud, 
saucy, crest-risen, Cotgrave, and hupt f, 
proud, pluming oneself on something). 
The older form however is “ Cock on 
hoop,” i.e, “ the spiggot or cock being 
laid on the hoop, and the barrel of ale 
stunn’d, i.e. drunk without intermis- 
sion, and somat the height of Mirth 
and Jollity.” — Bailey. In Fifeshire 
it is used for a bumper, or as an adj.zi 
half seas over (Longmuir). 

1 have good cause to set the cocke on the 
hope and make gaudye chore. — Palsgrave , 
Lesclarcmement, 1530. 

Nares quotes from The Homst 
Ghost : 

The cock-on-hoop is set, 

Hoping to drink their lordships out of debt. 

Folks, it seems, were grown cock-on-hoop — 
but the heegh leaks of the meety were scan 
brought laa. — W, Hutton, A Bran New fVark, 
l. 193 (E. D. S.). 

However, it is to be noted that the effigy 
of a cock (the fowl) stuck above a hoop, was 
a common tavern sign in the olden time. 
The Cock on the Hoop is mentioned in a 
Clause Roll, 30 Henry VI., and still existed 
as a sign in Holborn in 17 95.— ‘Larwood and 
Hot ten, Hist . of Signboards , p. 504. 
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Cockapparel, a provincial word, 
quoted by Skinner ( Etymohgicon , s. v.), 
as of frequent use in Lincolnshire, 
and meaning “ great pomp, great pride 
in a small matter; ” he identifies with 
the French quelqu ’ appareil. Compare 
Kickshaws. 

Cockatoo, a crested parrot, is not a 
derivation of cock, but a corruption 
of the older form cacatoo , which is 
from the Malayan kakaftta, Hindu- 
stani kdkdtud , a word imitative of its 
cry, Fr. cacatois , Dut. kaketoe (Sewel, 
1706). 

The Hebrew name tncciim seems to re- 
semble the tittak , and tutyk of the Persians 
. . . meaning, perhaps, the crested parrot, 
which we call cucatoo.— Scripture Illustrated, 
Pt. i. p. 108 (1814). 

Sir Tlios. Herbert says that in Mau- 
ritius are 

Cara toes, a sort of Parrat whose na ture may 
well take their name from *ax*v »o v [evil 
egg] it is so fierce and so indomitable. — 
'travels, p. 403 (1663). 

The Pnysick or Anatomic Sehole, adorn’d 
with some rarities of natural things, but no- 
thing extraordinary save the skin of a Jaccall, 
a rarely colour’d Jucutoo or prodigious large 
parrot, &c. — J. Evelyn, Diary, July 11, 1634. 

Cockatrice, old Eng. cokedrill , coco- 
drills (Wy elide), a fabulous beast sup- 
posed to be hatched by a cock from the 
eggs of a viper (0. Eng. alter), is a cor- 
rupted form of Sp. cocafriz, cocadriz, “ a 
serpent called a Basil iske, or Cocka- 
trice n (Minshen), and that a corrup- 
tion of cocod ri Ho, “ a serpent, a Croeo- 
dill ” (Id.), Fr. cocafrir. The same 
word as crocodile. 

The death-darting eye of cockatrice. 

Rom. and Jnl. act iii. sc. 2. 

Cocatryse , ba$iliscu* 9 cocodrilhiB. — Prompt. 
Parv. (1440). 

Idlenis is a cockadill and great e mischefe 
breeds. — The Maritime of Witt and Wisdome, 
p. 58 (Shaks. Soc. wl.)I 

The Welsh word is ceiliog-neith *, 
exactly =: cock-atter, or “ cock-viper ” 
(Spurrell). 

Cock-brained, light-headed, silly, is 
perhaps from Gaelic caoch , empty, hol- 
low, Welsh coeg, foolish, empty, and so 
akin to O. Eng. cokes, a fool, “coax,’* 
to befool. 

Doest thou aake, cock-hraind fool 1 

It. Bernard , Terence in English, 1641 , 
p. 162. 


Cook-chafer, probably a corruption 
of clock- chafer. See Clock. 

Cock-eyed, squinting, from Gaelic 
caog, to wink, shut one eye, squint 
(Skeat), akin to Lat. emeus, blind. 

Cock-horse, in the well-known 
nursery rhyme 

Hide a cock-horse 
To Banbury cross, Ac., 
would seem to be another form of the 
Lincolnshire word cop-horse, ( 1) a child’s 
name for a horse ; (2) a child’s toy like 
a horse (Peacock). As cop, cop ! in that 
dialect is a call-word for a horse, cop- 
horse would be a similar formation to 
puss-cat, moo-cotv, baa-lamb, and other 
nursery compounds, 

A nd there lie spide 

The pamper’d Prodigal! on cockhorse ride. 

Taylor, the Water Poet, Workes, p, 119, 
ed. 1639. 

Sometimes he would ride a cock horse with 
his children — eejuitare in arumline longii. — 
Burton , Anatomy of Melancholy, Ft. ii. sec. 2, 
6, iv. (1631 ). 

A knave that for his wealth doth worship 
g**t 

Is like tin* divell that’s a -cock-horse set. 

Taylor, the Water }*oet. 

Mr. Dennis thinks lie has discovered 
an early representation of the “ cock- 
horse,” the hippolectrgon or “ horse- 
cock” of Aristophanes, in a biform chi- 
irnera depicted on an ancient Greek 
vase ! — Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
vol. ii. p. 83, ed. 1878. 

Coc kie-lee kie, ? the Scotch name 

Cock-a-leekie, > for ft soup made 
apparently of a code, boiled with leeks, 
is said by Kettner to he a corruption of 
cock and mala chi, a dish of the 34 th 
century, which he regards as com- 
pounded of ma, a fowl (?), and lescM, 
leached, “ licked,” or beaten small, Fr. 
alashi (Book of the Table). 

Cockle, in the curious phrase “ the 
cockles of the heart,” lias never been 
explained. It occurs in Eachard’s 
Observations, 1671, “This contrivance 
of liis did inwardly . . . rejoice the 
cockles of his heart ” (Wright). In de- 
fault of a better 1 make the following 
suggestion. As we find corke, a provin- 
cial word for the core or heart of fruit 
(Wright), so cockle may be for corcle, 
corJde, or cormle, an adaptation of the 
Latin cormlum, a little heart, and the 
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expression would mean the core (Fr. 
cmur), or “heart of heart,” hut why the 
word occurs in the plural I cannot say. 
Similarly cockle, gith, cocldl , cockelis , 
cokhis , Wycliffe, A. Sax. coccel , seems to 
be from Lat. corchorus , a wild pulse 
(but see Skeat, Etym. Diet. s. v.). Of. 
buskin for bur shin, gin , old Eng. grin . 

Cockle -staies, a name sometimes 
given to winding stairs (Wright). The 
first part of the word is a distinct for- 
mation from Lat. cochlea , Greek koch- 
lias , meaning (1) a snail, (2) a snail- 
shell, (8) anything s|)iral like a snail- 
shell. 

Shakespeare correctly describes the 
“ hodmaudod,” or “house-bearer” 
(Hesiod) as “ cockled snails.” — Love's 
Labour's Lost , iv. 3. 

Cockloach, or cod-cloche , an old word 
for a fool or a coxcomb, e.g. “ A couple 
of Goekloches — Shirley, TF/Vty .Fair 
Owe, ii. 2 [in Wright] , is no doubt from 
Fr. coqueluche, a (fool’s) hood (like co- 
quillon , a fool’s hood, or a hooded fool, 
Ootgrave) — a derivative, not of cog, but 
of Lat. mcitttus, a hood, It. corolla , cu- 
cula ; compare It. coccale , a gull, a noddy 
(Florio). 

Fr. coqueluche, whooping-cough, is 
probably a variety of coqudicot , the 
cry of a cock, from its crowing sound. 

Cock-loft, i.e. the cop - (head-, or 
top-) loft in a house. Wright ( Prov . 
Diet.) quotes coploft from a MS. Inven- 
tory dated 1058. So a “ cock ” of hay 
for a cop, A. 8. copp, a head, apex, and 
“ cock-web,” provincial for “ cob- 
web.” 

“ Cockmate,” which occurs in Lily’s 
Euphues , seems to be a corruption of 
the more common* w ord “ eopesmate.” 
Code shot, a shot taken at an object 
resting on the top of a wall, a rock, etc., 
is probably for cop-shot, a top-shot. 

lie left the cockle loft ovur his brother’s 
chamber in the first quadrangle . — Lif e of An- 
thony a H eed (sub anno 1650), p. 45, ed. 
Bliss. 

Such who are built four stories high are ob- 
served to have little in their cock-loft. — but- 
ter, Worthies, vol, ii. p. 104 (ed. 1811). 

These are the Tops of their houses indeed, 
like cot lofts, highest and emptiest. — Fuller , 
Holy Stale, p. 40 (1648). 

Cockman, a Scottish word for a sen- 
tinel, its a corrupted form of gockmin or 


gokman , Gael, gochdman , a watchman 
(Jamieson). 

Cockquean, an impudent beggar, a 
cheat, originally feminine, is from Fr. 
coquine, the fem. form of coquin, a beg- 
gar, poor sneak, any base scoundrel or 
scurvy fellow. 

Cot-quean seems to be the same 
word. Yid. Kennett, Paroch. Antiqui- 
ties, Glossary , s. v. Cock-boat. 

Cockqueen is also an old word for a 
female cuckold, probably the same 
word as cot-quean (q. v.). B. Jonson 
spells it cucquean. 

Queen luno not a little wroth 
Against her husband’s crime, 

By whom she was a cockqueene made. 

Warner , Albion s England , iv. 

[Latham]. 

Cockroach. “Without question,” 
says Mr. Fitzedward Hall, “it is from 
the Portuguese caroucha , ‘ chafer/ 
* beetle,’ and was introduced into our 
language by sailors.” — Modern Eng- 
lish, p. 128. However, kahkerlak in 
Dutch is a blackbeetle, “a certain 
Indian insect” (Sew T el, 1706), w r hich 
Nares would identify w-ith cocoloch, an 
ambiguous term of abuse employed in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Four Plays in 
One. Cocoloch would readily become 
cock-roach. Cf. Dan. kakerlalc, a cock- 
roach. 

Cock-rose, a Scotch name for the 
wild poppy, is probably the same word 
as Picard, coqriacot, Fr. coquericot , co- 
quelicot , Languedoc cacaraca , all de- 
noting (1) the cry of the cock, “ cogue - 
ri-co!" (Wallon cotcoroco), (2) the 
cock, (3) from the red colour of its 
crest, the poppy. (Cf. Fr. coquerelles , 
red berries of nightshade, &c., coqueret, 
a red apple, Cotgrave.) For this gene- 
ralizing of the word “cock” in the 
sense of red, compare the German cant 
plirase, “ Den rothen Hahn auf’sDach 
setzen,” “ To make the red cock crow ” 
zz to set fire to a house ; just as in 
French argot rif, riffe (from rufb), “ the 
red ” zz fire. Diefenbach, however, 
thinks that cock meant originally the 
red bird, comparing Welsh coch, red. 
It is more likely to have been named 
from its cry. 

Cock’s-bones, cock's passion , &c., by 
cock, a corruption of the name of the 
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Deity, slightly disguised, as is common 
in most languages, to avoid the open 
profanity of swearing. So Odd's hodd- 
Mne, German Jcotz and potz, Potz leich - 
naml Herr Je [sus] , Fr. corbleu , venire- 
bleu , mortbhu , parbleu (i-c. corps do 
Diet/, &c.). “ Bones a Dod/ ” (Play of 
Stueley , 1605, 1. 67) ; do </«rcc / 
(Rabelais) for iwm de grace ! 

Speake on, lesus, for caches bloode , 

For Pilate ahnll not, by my hoode. 

Doe Thee non amysse. 

Chester Mysteries, The Passion (Shaks. 

8oc.), vol. ii, p. 41. 

Men, for caches face ! 

Howe longe shall Pewdreas 
Staude Backed in that place ? 

Id. The Crucifixion , p. 57. 

A! ffelowe ! felowe ! for caches pit tie ! 

Are not thes men of G alia lye 1 

Id. p. 137. 

Yes, by caches banes that 1 can. 

The I Vo ride and the Chylde , 1522 
(O.P. xii. 324, ed. 1827). 

Cock-stool, a corrupt form of rurk- 
mg-stool , a seat of ignominy, old Eng. 
cokstole, coke si ole, cuckestole , in which 
scolding or immoral women used to he 
placed formerly as a punishment. It 
is from old Eng. “ cakkyn , or fyystyn, 
coco,” — Prompt. Parv. ; ef. gaging- si oole, 
sedes stercoraria. See Chambers’ Pool: 
of L> ays, i. p. 211, and Way’s note 
on CnksioJe (Prompt. Parrrdorum ■). 
An old Scotch law against thieves de- 
clares that “for a payr of shone of iiij. 
penys he aw to be put on the mk stuff.” 
— C. Innes, Scotland in the Mid. Ages, 
p. 190. 

Cocksure. This expression, which 
is now obsolescent and vulgar, was for- 
merly in general use even in the most 
dignified writings. Whatever be its 
origin, whether it be compounded with 
the Irish me, manifest, or with Welsh 
rocs, the cogs or indentations on a 
wheel (and the certainty and exactness 
with which cog meets and fits into cog 
strikes every observer of machinery in 
motion), or whether, and this is only a 
particular case of a cog, and indeed 
the most probable theory, the expres- 
sion be taken from the certainty with 
which the cock of a gun discharges its 
function, in any case it can scarcely 
be anything to do with the farmyard 
cock. “As sure as a gun ” is a collo- 
quial phrase often heard among the 


lower orders. The cock of a gun is the 
modem representative of Fr, cache, the 
nick or notch of an arrow, or “ the nut- 
hole of a crossbow ” (Cotgrave), Prov. 
coca , It. cocca , Bret, cock, Gael, sgoch . 
We steal as in a castle, cock-sure. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV. ii, 1. 

For looke wboine he iudgeth to be good, he 
is sure, he is safe, lie is cocke sure. — Latimer , 
Sermons , p. 55, verso. 

Now did Grand in laugh within her sleeve, 
Thinking all was cock-sure. 

Thai in a and Clearchus , p, 89. 
Whiles the red hat doth endure, 

He maketh himself cocksure. 

Skelton. 

I thought myself cocksure of his horse. — 
Pope, Letters [Latham], 

It occurs also in George Herbert’s 
C ott ntry Parson. 

Cockward, an old corruption of cuck- 
old, 0. Eng. kofa avoid, kukwald , orig. 
one cokol-ed , i.e., cnckoo-d , wronged as 
a hedge-sparrow is by a cuckoo, Lai. 
cu cuius, O. Fr. concoul. 

Her happy lord is cuchot'd by Spadil. — 
Young, Satire VI. 

King Arthur, that kindly cockward , 
hath none such in hi* bower. 

Percy Folio M.S. vol. i. p. 65, 

1. 94. 

Then maried men might vild reproaches 
scorn e, .... 

Then should no olde-Coeks, nor no cocke- 
olds crow, 

But euerie man might in his owne ground 

SOW. 

Tom T e( -Troths Message, 1600, 1. 677, 

( Shaks. Sue . ) 

Cock- web (North), a corruption of 
cob- web (A. S. cop pa, l)ut. hop, a spider), 
just as a cock of hay is for cop. 

Cocky, a colloquial word for pert, 
brisk, saucy, swaggering (provincial 
Eng. to cork , to swagger impudently, 
apparently as a cock does in his own 
yard), is probably another form of 
Lancashire cockvt , lively, vivacious, 
also keck, pert, lively, which is nearly 
related to A. Sax. cue, eweoe, civic, quick, 
alive. Cf. Dan. kick, hardy, pert, Ger. 
keck (Philological Transactions f 1855, 
p. 270). In old English cocken seems 
to mean to be impudent, and cocker , 
an insolent fellow, e.g. in The Pro- 
verbs of Alfred the little man, it is 
said, “ wole grennen, cocken, and chi- 
den ” (L 688), while the red man “is 
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mclcer , J?ef, and horeling ** (1. 704). — 
Old Eng . Miscellany, p. 138 (Morris). 

Cocoa. The beverage so called is a 
mis-spelling of the Mexican word cacao , 
from a confusion with cocoa , the fruit 
of the nut-bearing palm. 

Cod, a vulgar word in Ireland for a 
silly, contemptible fellow, an ass, and 
as a verb, to hoax or humbug (Patter- 
son, Antrim and Down Glossary ), is a 
clipped form of codger , an old liunx, a 
queer old fellow, Prov. Eng. cadger and 
codger , a tramp, a packman or pedlar, 
from cadge , to carry, also to beg. 

The Cistercian lads called these old gentle- 
men [pensioners] Codds . — Thackeray , The 
Newcomen, eh. lxxv. 

Bee Davies, Sv/pp. Glossary. 

CoD-iEPPEL, an A. Saxon name for the 
quince (Sonnier), is possibly a corrup- 
tion of its classical name cydonrurn , 
Gk. Tudtmia (mila), so called from 
Cyclcm , a place in Crete. Hence It. 
and Sp. cotogna , Fr. coing , O. Eng. 
come, “ quince.” 

Codling, \ a species of hard apple, 

Collin, j as if one that requires 
codding (coddling) or stewing before it 
can be eaten, po m u m cod He (so Skinner, 
Bailey, Richardson, Wedgwood, Prior), 
was formerly spelt quodling , Norfolk 
quodling . 

In July come .... G huntings, Quad-tins. 
— Bacon, Essays (1625), p. 556 (ed. Arber). 

Quadlin is evidently shortened from 
the older guard ling, denoting a kind of 
hard apple, probably (like “ warden 
pear”) one fit for keeping, from the 
old adjective quart, quarto, sound, firm, 
lasting. For the interchange of qu and 
c, cf. Prov. Eng. cot hy, sickly, A. Sax. 
cuts, akin to Fris. quad, bad (Etmuller, 
891); queasy rz A. Sax. cyse, squeamish. 

Querd lyvge, appulle. Duracenum . — P romp- 
tor ium Parmlonun (1440). 

Whose linnen -drapery is a thin 
Subtile and ductile eodluTs skin. 

Herrick, Heqterides , Poems, vol. i. 
p, 97 (ed. Hazlitt). 

Cohort, a division of the Roman army, 
Lat. cohorts, the tenth part of a legion, 
originally an enclosed yard. Co-hor(t)s, 
co-hort-is, in its primitive signification 
was probably understood to be a yard 
or garden (hort-us) going with (co-, 
cum) a house, it being a corrupted form 


of the older word chor(t)s , of* cor(t)e . 
That the prefix co- is no organic part 
of the word is evident from its con- 
geners in other languages, e.g. Greek 
chArtos, Lat. hortus , Goth Iga/rda, Bcand. 
gcurch % A. Sax. geard, Eng. gard-en , 
yard; cf. also It. code, Welsh evert, 
Eng. court. See, however, Pictet, 
Origines Indo-Europ., tom. ii. p. 265 ; 
Curtins, Griech . Etymol . i. p. 168. 

Cold-prophet, a corruption appa- 
rently of the older forms “ col-prophet ” 
and “ cole-prophet,” a false prophet. 
Cole is an old Eng. word meaning 
falsehood, deceit, or craftiness. It 
may be recognized probably in the old 
French word cole, given by Boyer in 
his French Diet., 1753, as equivalent 
to 44 bourde, mensonge. Sham , Bam, 
Fun." Cold-prophet occurs in Knolles* 
History of the Turk's, 1014 (1603), and 
Scot's Discovery of Witches (1665). In 
thieves* cant, 

Cole Prophet is he, that when his maister 
sendeth him on his errand, he wyl tel his 
answer thereof to his maister or he depart 
from hvm . — The XX V . Orders of Knaues , 
1575. 

The older form is col-prophet, where 
the prefix col means false, deceitful, as 
in col -for, a crafty fox (Chaucer). Cf. 
O. Eng. I'olsipe (col-ship), deceit, and 
colwanio, deceitful, 44 cohcar de and 
croked dede — Alliterative Poems, p. 
42, 1. 181 (ed. Morris). 

And cast it be colts' with her conceill at 
euene. 

Richard the Redeles, iv. 24 (1399), 
ed. Skeat. 

Nor colour crafte by swearing precious coles. 

Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 1. 1114, p. 80 
(ed. Arber). 

Colleague, for Lat. collega , one 
chosen with another (con and legere), 
Fr. colUguo, so spelt as if it denoted 
one leagued with another. 

Colonel, a corrupt spelling of coro- 
net, i. e. the chief or coronal captain of 
a regiment, as if it meant tlie com- 
mander of a column (It. colonna ). 

Theyr coronell , named Don Sebastian, came 
foorth to intreate that they might parte with 
theyr armes like souldiours. — Spenser , State of 
Ireland, p . 656 (Globe ed.). 

We took our spelling seerainglyfrom 
It. “ cohnello, a Coronell of a Regiment” 
(Florio, 1611). Cf. Sp. “ coroml, b, collo- 
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On tiris nwad Sir S. D-,Scott »- 

Weprobably T^ivedit from the Spaniards, 
It Witt Ceremll and CrmeneU here at first, and 
G&imeBo It still the Spanish for that rank.— 
1% British Army, rol. ii. p. 583. 

(Muspekb Erie of Bothewall, tuk irpe bands 
of men of weare undt*r the conduct of Coromll 
H%ker*ton.~~ James Melville , Diary, 1589, p. 

Thu* Anneus Seremis . . . came by his 
death, with diuers coronets and centurions, 
atone dinner. — Holland , Pimp Nat . Hist,, ti. 

m amy. 

CtmmeU, Coronell ; 

W enemie’s at hand, kila all the centrist. 
v Sir John Stickling , Brennoratt ( 1648 ) , p. 2. 

Colourbine, the columbine (aqui- 
legia vulgaris) is said to be so called in 
Lincoln (Note to Tusser, Fine Hundred 
Points, &o. —E. D. 8oc. Ed. p. 272). 
A further distortion of this again is the 
Cheshire cwrranbme (Britten and Hol- 
land). 

Co&tstaff, otherwise called a stang, 
a provincial word for a long pole on 
which a husband who had been ill-used 
by his wife was compelled to nde, 
amidst the jeers of his neighbours, is a 
corruption of colestaff or cvwUtaff, a 
staff used for carrying a tub called a 
md. Burton speaks of witches “ riding 
in the air upon a coulstaff, out of a 
chimney-top. (Wedgwood, in N. 8f 
Q. 5th 8. vii. p. 212.) Richardson 
observes that Holland renders fustes 
by clubs ai ad coul- staves. 

Cottle trt, or soo tre, Falanga, vect&torium. 
— Prompt. Parvuforum, 

do tike «p these clothes here quickly. 
Where's the cwl-staj) ? — Merry Wives of 
Windsor, act hi. sc. S. 

Ft. tin# a Colestaff or gtang. — Cotgrave. 

The Gyants spitt gickerlye 
was more then a coate tree 
that he rested on the bore. 

Ubius Dtscomns, Percy, Pol. MS. rol. li. 
f p. 440, 1.679. 

Mounting him upon a cole-staff which . . * 

* apprehended to be Pegasus.— 6ir J. Suck - 
Goblms, hi. 1, 

i To, the modem form of the old 
i hmik or comb, A. Sax. cemhem, 
F j owes its present spelling to a 
|p assimilate it to the Latin 
#*e hm. But it may 
r* verbalized form of the sub- 


stantive comb, A, Sa x.camb. t **M mb? 
for hemynge, VflJyb Jtylrtk 

Every line, he says, that a proctor Wtji ttt> 
... is a long black hair, kemb’d out of Ihtt 
tail of Antichrist. — B, Jonson, Bartholomew 
Fair, i. U 

My ship shall kemb the Oceans curled back*. 
Jack* Drums Entertainment, act hi, 

1. 525 (1616). 

He, not able to kembe his own head, became 
distracted, — Fuller, Worthies, ii. 539. 

With Biiver locks vnkemb’d about her face. 
— Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 399. 


Comb, a West country word mean- 
ing to sprout or germinate (Wright), 
It is the old Eng. come, Ger. heimm, to 
germinate, Icel. Iceima , O. H. Ger. nr* 
chimt ( n germinat). — Focob. of 8 # Gatt. 
7th cent. 

Comys , of malte, pululatn. — Prompt. Parv. 

To sboote at the root end, which malstera 
call commyng. — Harrison , Description $ Eng* 
land. (Vid. Way, Prompt . Parv. p.324.) 

Lincolnshire malt-comb, dried sprouts 
(Peacock). 


Comes sati on — a word for revelling 
found in old writers (e. g. Bp. Hall), 
Lat. comessaiio, so spelt as if from 
comedo, an eatmg together — in strict 
propriety should be commotion, from 
commari ( =Gk. hamdzein), to revel. — 
Trench, English Past and Present, p. 
345 (ed. 10th). 

Latimer complains of the old trans- 
lation of Romans xiii. 13, “ Not in serf* 
yng and drinkyng.” 

I maruell that the English is so translated, 
in eating and dnnkyug ; the Latino Exem- 
plar hath, Non commemitiombus, that is to say, 
Not in to much eatmg and drinkyng. — Ser* 
mans (1552), p. 229. 

Comfort is the form that comfit 
assumes in N. W. Lincolnshire (Pea- 
cock). 

Commission, an ancient slang term 
for a shirt, Italian camioia, Low Lat* 
camisia (whence also Fx. themm)* II 
occurs in Hannan's Gawd or Warming 
for Common Gursetors, 1573# 

W*bich is a garment shifting m condition, 
And m the canting tongue is a Qmmmwu 

Taylor, the Water Poet, 1630 (in Slang 

Diet), 

Commodob, a corrupted form of Spaa* 
and Portg* comndador, one pul in 
charge, from Lai commmdare, bm 
quired a deceptive resemblance to t#» 



mmM *&&*, commodore. Mr. George 
Ipiai ifiedteres m the English lan- 
guage, pi %W) holds it to be a corrup- 
tion of Portg. c apit&o mor , or “ chief- 
captain.” Southey {Letters, vol. ii. p. 70) 
quotes the form comdor from an old 
Catalan author who claims it to be a 
native word of his own country. 

Common, an Anglo-Irish term for a 
stick crooked at the end, used for strik- 
ing the ball in the game of hurling (C. 
Broker, Ballade of Ireland , p. 155), is 
a corrupted form of Ir. caman (pro- 
nounced comaun), from the wide-spread 
root cam, crooked, bent. 

The game itself is called commowy, 
It, camanacltd. 

Compare Welsh cam , crooked ; 
u clean haw” (Shakes. Cor . iii. 1. Cot- 
grave s.v. Rebours.); Lat. camurus ; 
u a camber nose, a crooked nose,” Ken- 
nett* Parochial Antiqmties (E. D. Soc. 
ed.)« 

Common Place was anciently a fre- 
quent corruption of Common Pleas , the 
court so called. 

Unto the common place I yode thoo, 

Where sat one n ith a svlken hoode. 

J. Lydgate, London Lyckpeny , stanza 4 
(ab. 1120). 

He sayeth they are to seke 
In piety nge of theyr case 
At the Commune Place , 

Or at the Kynges Benche. 

J. Skelton , Hny come ye nat to Courte , 

1. 315 (1522). 

Companion-ladder, on board ship, 
was originally the stairs that led up to 
the quarter-deck (above the cabin), 
Butch kompanje or kampanje (Sewel), 
the quarter-deck (? the fighting deck, 
from hempen). 

Compasant, ft sailor's word for the 
electric flame Which hovers around the 
mast-head, is ft corruption of the 
Spanish name merpo santo. — Smyth, 
Betels Word-Book. 

Complaisance. Sir Henry Ellis men- 
tions this name as having been given 
to the electrical light, sometimes called 
8L Elmo's Eire, or Castor and Pollux, 
‘ e captain of ft vessel, when he ob- 
lit playing around the mast-head, 
tnd. Pm* Antiquities, iii. 400. 
I* WKfts ft fiftriher perversion of c orpu» 
— which is a sailor 's 



While baleful tritons to the shipwreck gui 
And corposant* along the tacklmgs slide. ' 

Maxwell , Poem$, p. 103 (Murray repr.). 

Compound, an Anglo-Indian term 
for the enclosure around a bungalow, Is 
probably of Portuguese origin. 

Compare Bp. campana, a field. 

Comptroller, an old and incorrect 
spelling in Thomas Fuller and others 
of controller, one who keeps a countet- 
roll (Fr. controlle , or counbre-rolle) of 
the accounts of others, and so checks 
and overrules them. 

Cmvnt rollare , ( ctmntrolloure ), contrar emu- 
lator. — Prompt . Parvulorum. 

Richardson quotes counterrolimnl 
from Bacon, and conteroler from Lang- 
land. 

Know I have a controul and check upon 
you. — Sir M. Hale , The Great Audit. 

The spelling comptroller assumes ft 
connexion with “ compt,” Fr. compter, 
“ accomptant,” &c. (—accountant, &c.), 
Lat. computers. 

Comrogue, a conscious corruption by 
the Elizabethan dramatists of the word 
comrade, which is itself a warped form 
of “ camrade ,” Fr. camerade, a chamber- 
fellow, from camera (cf. Lat. contuher- 
nalis). The word was adopted into 
Irish as covtvrada, and probably regarded 
as a derivative of com, with, and radh, 
speech (whence comhradh, discourse), as 
if a gossip or talk-mate. 

You and the rest of your comrogim shall 
sit disguised in the stocks , — Ben Jotwm, The 
Masque of Augws (ed. Moxon, p. 630). 

Tho’ you and your come-rogue* keep him 
out so late in yonr wicked college. — Swift, 
Mary , the cook-maid, to Dr. Shefidtm. 


Condog, an old humorous corrup- 
tion of concur, as if cur here meant ft 
worthless dog. 

Alcummt. So is it, and often doth it hap- 
pen, that the just proportion of the fire and 
all things concurre. A ft 

Bade. Concurre? Condone*! twfflfiw#. 
— Lilly, GaUathea, iii. 3 ( Works, L 147, A 
Fairholt). t 

Nares says that in Codtewwn% 
ternary “ agree” is defined ‘‘concurrei 
cohere, condog.'" 




' tykmtimk i rtfmen, 

Pft Is at. r<$ea*o,‘ from the 

mistaken analogy of words like affec- 
f*on* Fr* e&eetfen, Lai. affectio; coUec- 
turn, Fr. ccSfosfchft, Lat. cottectio. 

A <UmnmamatW&, an old perversion of 
#ie word filmy gam, an enclosure for 
rabbits, a rabbit warren, as if com- 
pounded of corny, cony, and ertf&e, 
earth* 

COimjngere or connynge erthe. Cumcuia- 
rium. — Prompt. Parvulorum , c. 1440, 

Conigare, or cony earth , or clapper for 
Conies, Vmrium.—Huloet. 

“The congngertlw pale,” MS. 1493, 
quoted by Way. Other corruptions 
are conyger, conmjnger, conigree , coni- 
green. 

Consort, the usual spelling in old 
Writers of concert, a musical entertain- 
ment, as if from Lat. consor(i)s t and 
denoting an harmonious union, a mar- 
riage of sweet sounds, is from It. con- 
mrto, an agreement, accord, comertcure, 
more commonly written (borrowing 
#1*0 from concento , harmony) con- 
certare, M to proportion or accord to- 
gether, to agree or tune together, to 
jing or play in consort” — Plono, (Lat. 
Comoro, comertm). 

The music 

Of man's fair composition best accords 
When *ti« in consort, not m single strums. 

Ford (m Richardson). 

There birds sing consorts, garlands grow, 

Cool winds do whisper, springs do flow. 
Marvell, Poems, p. 65 (Murray repr.). 

Compare also the following : — 

label first made the wilder notes agree, . . . 
He called the echoes from their sullen cell, 
And built the Organ's city, where they 
dwell ; 

path sought a consort in that lovely place. 
And Virgin trebles wed the manly base. 

Marvell , Poems, p, 7$. 

^ If good as single instruments, they will be 
l me Setter as tuned m a Contort.-- Fuller. 
Worthies of England, voi. i. p. % (ed. 1811 ). 

CoifTitivE, a modern corrupt spelling 
4# Bag. controve (0. Fr. con-trover 
Mm^Wmtver, to find out, invent), 

> Sfcmilated to arrive, derive, survive, 

Ac. 



Coox- eel, a provincial A 

oextaln kind of bon used ?*> A«^h. ( 

is no doubt (as Forby suggests) ' » ««r- 
raption of the French eogvmth i t being 
so called from its being shaped like a 
scallop-shell. Compare “Pam Coq&BU. 
A fashion of an hardcrusted loafe, some* 
what like our Stillyard Bunne.**-^ 
Cotgrave. 

In the Wallon dialect coqmUe is a 
very small cake (Sigart). 

Cookies, a Scotch word for a certain 
sort of tea-cakes, is probably, like codfe- 
eek, a corruption of Fr. coquitte. 

Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and petticoat- 
tails, — delicacies little known to die present 
generation. — Scott, Bade of lammermoor, 
ck, xxvi , 

Cool. In Ireland a cool of tmttor is 
a small tub of that commodity, and 
cool-butter , as opposed to fresh, is 
butter salted slightly and packed into 
a tub. Cool here is clearly the same 
word as the Prov. Eng. cowl, a tub, 
altered somewhat so as to convey the 
idea of freshmss (Scot, collet ') ; W. Corn- 
wall cool, a large tub to salt meat in. We 
may perhaps compare A. Sax, couuel, 
cowc'l, cawl, a basket. Compare Colt- 
staff, 0. Eng. cuuel+staf, Gen. and 
Exodus, 1. 3710. 

Soo, or cowl, vessel. Tina. — Prompt. Parvu- 
lorum , ab. 1440. 

Cowle, vessel, Tina.-— Id, 

Cowl or Caul (1) a tub with two ears to be 
carried between two person* on a coul -staff ; 
(2) any tub ( Essex ). — Ken nett, Parochial Anti- 
quttm (E. Dialect Sac. ed.). 

Cheese lid. per pound, &ftd tub butter 15d. 
— Register of btreat, busses (Sussex Arch m~ 
olog. Coll. vol. xxv. p. 4f9). 

Quaffe up a bowle/ As big as a cowle 
To beer drinkers. 

Herrick, Hespendet, Works, XL 84® 
(ed. HaeHtt). 

Coppin-takk, or copped tmjm, a com- 
mon term in old authors for a high- 
crowned or copped hat, is a corruption 
of the expression “ a copatttm hat,” 
found in the Taming of tjte 8hrm, act 
v. sc. 1. The form mp-tamk oomise in 
North (Translation of Fht&oreh) and 
toppled hoi in Henry More, , * t 

Cordwainbb. This very Englij& look- 
ing word for a shoemaker is A mfe*, 
lamed form of Fr* 
cordoammer, literally on*Jh|t iro#^% 
Cordwaym(Bpmmt, E, 


i 


Sowatth leather, leather of- Cmhva, 
'3m eoretouan, Bp. eorddbam, It. cordo- 

W Maieter of the Crafte of Cardpneres 
* + * hath ftitierse tyraez sued to the honorable 
Mspvr.—’KngUsh Gilds, p. 331 (E. E. T. 8.). 

Of their skins excellent gloves are made, 
which mar be called our English Cordomnt . 
•~~FuUer, Worthies, u. 553, 

Cork, a Scotch name for a species of 
lichen (lecanora tartarea ), Norwegian 
korkje, is said to be a corruption of an 
Arabic word into one more familiar. — 
Prior, Names of British Plants (2nd 
ed«)« 


Corking pin, a term used in Ireland 
and Scotland for a pin of unusually 
large size, seems to be corrupted from 
a calking or caulring pm. Bailey de- 
fines calk “ to drive oakliam and 
wooden pins into all the seams.” In 
N.W. Lincolnshire a canker is anything 
very big, especially a great he, while 
corker (as Mr. Peacock suggests, for 
caulker) is an incredible assertion, 
44 Well, that is a corker Compare 
Corks. 


Cumber, anything abnormally large. — Hol- 
derness Dialect, E. Yoiks. 

The Scotch have ccrkie and corkin - 
preen for the largest kind of pm. 

When you jiut a clean pillowcase on your 
lady’a pillow, be sure to fasten it well with 
ctrrkinfr-pm*.--~S wijt, Directions to Servants 
{Chambermaid), 

Corks, a provincial word for cinders 
(Lancashire), Wnght, as if from their 
lightness, is, without question, a cor- 
rupted form of coaks, of the same 
meaning, or colbes, standard Eng. coke, 
which Mr. Wedgwood deduces from 
CtoeL caoch, empty. 

Bo corks, the core of fruit (Wnght), is 
fbr calks. Of. Lincolnshire crawh, a core, 
Cleveland goke. 

A rounde appel of a tre, 
fit even in myddes has a c»lke. 
fiatopote, Pncke of Conscience , ab. 1340, 

< 1. 6444. 


^ Cmk, the core of an apple, also cramk and 
, 00U^iic(dsrne$t Dialect, E. Yorks, 


, CbRN^acRS, m Eng. corruption of 
lAngto-Insh word con-acre, 4e name 
f 1 tfKWkS* * <**&**& tonure, or sub-letting, 
' m&p. toetond~~a partnership (ex- 
m&hy cm) to toe cultivation of an 
s,one supplying the seed and labour, 


anotoer toe land w4 ttoatoNf S 
profits being divided. 

He had a large &m on a pmfitableltt§| ^ 
he underlet a good deal of land by OoaN*ef% : 
or corn-acre.— A, Trollope, The M<xcdermot**f h 
Ballucloran, ch. xv. J 

Tins eloquent and reverend defender of fltfr 
cause of the tenant is in the habit, however, 
of charging as much as eight or ten pounds 
for a field m con -acre, that is, for one season’s 
crop, — The Standard , Dec. 27, 1680. 

Corporal, a hetoronym for Fr. mpo* 
red, It. caporcde , as if toe petty com* * 
mander of a corps, instead of head of a 
squadron (cap, capo, caput), £tf„ “ Gap 
d'escadre, a corporal!. ’ ’ — COtgrave, and 
“ captain,” i.e. capUaneus, the head- 
man (G-er. haupt-man), “ Gabo da 
esquadra, qni caput et qui cseteds 
preeest.” — Minsheu. Holinshed uses 
corporals , and Stowe corporals of the 
squadrons, for captains (Sir S. D. Scott, 
The British Army, vol. i. p. 523). 

Cosmos. “Their drinke called Ooentoe, 
which is mares rnilke, is prepared after 
this maner .” — Journal of Prior Wm. 
de Rubruqwis, 1253, in Hakluyt, Foy- 
ages, p. 97 (1598). 

A corruption of Jcoumds or hrnnis, toe 
habitual dnnk of most of toe nomads 
of Asia. 

Their (the Tartars*] dnnk is mare’s milk 
prepared in such a way that you would take 
it for white wine, and a right good drink it 
is, called by them kemiz.---Ser Marco Polo, 
vol. i. p. 224 (ed. Yule). 

Cost-mart, the plant so-called, as if 
co8fm Martce , owes its name to a mis- 
understanding of Fr. coste amere, Lat. 
costus amarus. 


Cot-quean (an eftemtoate man), pro- 
bably for cock-mean, and toot perhaps 
a corruption of the French coquim, “a 
cockney, simperdeoockit, nice thtog. f * 
— Cotgiave. Coquin, “ a poor sneak* 
&e.” 


Hall, Satires, iv. 6. ^ 

Got, however, in N. W. Idncolnshire 
isamanorboy who oooksor does other 
womanly work (Peacock) ; to Ireland* 
a molly-cot. { 

[A husband of an efieminate tol«aBter|to 
Several places of England — **-*"** 
of a H eot^aem. n I havet 


COTTON 
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in reality is more a woman than I am. He 
could preserve apricots, and make jellies, &c. 
— The Spectator, No. 482 (1712). 

Cotton, “ to agree, to succeed, to 
hit ” (Bailey), still used in the collo- 
quial phrase, “to cotton to a person,” 
meaning to take kindly to him, to take 
a liking to him, as if to stick to him as 
cotton would (Bartlett, Dictionary oj 
American mns, 1877, s. v.), or to lie 
smooth and even, like cotton , e.y. 

It rotten# well, it cannot clioosc but beare 

A pretty napp. 

Family of Love [in Naresj. 

It will he found, however, that the 
old meaning of the word is always to 
agree, harmonize, coincide, tit in well. 
It is e vide nth an old British word still 
surviving, and lias nothing to do with 
cottony being identical with Welsh 
cyduno, cyttmo, to agree, consent, or 
coincide, from cydvn, cyion, of one 
accord, unanimous, coincident, literally 
“at one (#tw) together” (ryd, cyf). 
“To cotton to a person ” is then to be 
at one with him. Dr. Skinner, with a 
wrong affiliation, hut true etymological 
instinct, deduced the word from Lat, 
co-adunare (Efyotvlogicon, 1071, s. v.). 

Doth not this matte' r lotton as 1 would f — 
Lilly, Campaqre, in, I (1 >8 t), 

A, <urra t in faith this ge» root tons , — Variate 
of H itt and II isdome, 1579, p. 29 (Shahs, 
hoc.). 

Styles and 1 cannot cotten. — History of 
Capt. Stake lea, B. 2. h. 

Our secure lives and }Our severe laws will 
never cotton. — T . Adams, 7 he Fatal Bunqutt, 
Sermon*, i. 181. 

Couch, left-handed, a provincial cor- 
ruption of IT. gauche. 

Couch -gr vss, the popular name of 
tritievm regions, a corruption of quitch - 
or quieh-g rasa, A. Sax. twice, quiet * , ?>. 
the quick or vivacious plant, Scot. 
quicken , Ger. qvcckc, Lincolnshire 
wicks (from wick, alive), it being veiy 
tenacious of life, with some allusion 
perhaps to its habit of growth lying 
along the ground ; cf. Dorset, roach, to 
lie, Fr. coucher. So Dan. qi ik-gnes, 
Norweg. qvicku , See. See Diefenbach, 
Goth. Sprache, ii 488. 

Could, a modem corruption of the 
more correct form coud , from a false 
analogy to would, should , where the l is 
an organic part of the word. A simi- 


larly intrusive l is seen in moult for 
mout (moot, Lat. nmtare), calm (for 
caumc), balsam (Heb. bosom), noli for 
nowt (neat-cattle), &c. Condo, or cou\>e 
is the perfect of can , to ennne, — (1) 
to know, and, as knowledge is power, 
(2) to he able (See J'hihloq . Soc. Proc. 
vol. ii. p. 158) ; A. Sax. cutSe. 

\\ oil couth he tune Ins pipe and frame Lis 
stile. 

Spenser , Shepheard's Calender, Jamiarie. 

The child could Ins pedigree so readily 
— conned, knew]. — Campion , HUtorie of 
reland , 1571 ( Reprint, p. 1 52 . 

Somo of the holder purists, such as 
Tyrwliitt, Prof. George Stephens, and 
(if I remember right) the brothers 
Hare, have consistently written coud — 
e.g.y the first expresses his wonder that 
Chaucer “ in tin advanced ago coud 
begin so vast a work.”— Inirod. to 
Cauti chary 'fobs, p. 1. See also 
Stoddart, Philosophy of Language, 

p. 280. 

The more we go into it** history the more 
we tiecome convinced that tin* l haw no place 
m it. It occurs m none n i the other tenses, 
and in none of the Participles m an) language 
except our ow u. I he 'Vnylo-Saxon preterite 
was and the Scotch is coud.- — Iditkam , 

V rtf ace to l)u Iwuary, p. exxx, 

jhs felow taught him homeward prively 
Fro ditv to di») td he made it by rote. 

Chancer, Fiioressi* Tale, 98. 

They con the moch, he couthe more. 
Gower, Conf. imuntis, m.50(ed. Pauli). 

A lewed goo-rt pat Kou not knowe £*» cause. 

fit asi, Harden's Folychnmicon . 
Gref wonrler is how that he couthe or mighte 
Be domesman on hir dede bcautc. 

Chaucer, Monhet Tale . 

I dvd hym reverence, for 1 ought to do so, 
And told iny ea->e as well as i coode. 

Lydgate, London I yckpeny. 
The fyrste was Fauell, full of flatery, 

5\yth fables false that w ell conde fayne a tale. 

S kellon , Bouge of Courle , l. 134. 
llaruy Ilafter that well conde picke a male. 

Skelton, H’mh, cd. D)ce, i. 85. 
VVhiche was right dieplesant to the kyng, 
but he coude nat amende it. — Berrien, Froihmrt, 
fob 13. 

Counter, the name of two prisons 
in Old London, sometimes spelt compter, 
as if derived from count , Lat. cmnpu - 
tare. 

Old Eng. 44 Cowniowre , Complicato- 
rium ” (Prompt. Parv., where Wa y 
seems to mistake the meaning). Per- 
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haps from A. Sax. cwcartern , a prison. 
Of. O. Fr. cartre, chatre, chartre ( zz car- 
eer), Bartscli [?]. 

A yon ker then began to laugh, 

’Gainst whom the Major advanc’t white 
staffe, 

And sent him to the Compter safe, 

Sans parly. 

The Paganizing of Bartholomew Fair 
(c. 1660 

Counterpane, a corruption of the 
more ancient word “ counterpoint,” as 
if to imply that it was formed of panes 
or squares counter- changed, or disposed 
alternately, like patch- work. Fr. 
cmtrc-pohit , also eoufe-poinfr , coulie - 
point e, is from coultre (It. colt re, Lat. 
mleitra , , culcita , a cushion), a du\ et, 
and pvneta , stitched, quilted. A French 
corruption is conrte-poini , “ short- 

stitch.” See Quilt. 

In ivory coffers 1 have stuff’d my crowns; 

!n cypress eh* sts my arm-* counterpoint},. 

Taming of the Shre u, u. 1. 1. 351. 

Synonym in old Eng. is “ Pur-poynt, 
bed hyllynge [ co\enng]. Pulri - 
nariuvn, phnnea , cvlnirti punctata .” 
— Prompt. Parr uloru in. 

Counter-pane , as a correctly formed 
word, means tire duplicate or respond- 
ing sheet of an indenture (Kennett, 
Paroch. Antiq ., 1(59*3, E. I). S., B. 18). 

Country - dance, a corruption of 
contra dance, i.e. one where the part- 
ners aro arranged in two lines con- 
fronting one another, Fr. contredansc , 
It. confradanze. 

1 cant i bulb, .... che a noi sono per- 
venutr con \ocabulo Inglese di confradnnze, 
Country Dance s, quasi mveiutone degh Jn- 
giesi contadim. — Cinutt , iA//e Antic hi d' Tr- 
ee Ian, p. 114, 

The English country-dance was still in esti- 
mation at the courts of princes. — T. Be 
Quincey , 11 erta, vol. xiv. p. 201, 

In a note he adds — 

This word, 1 am well aware, grew out of 
the French word con h e-dame ; indicating the 
regular contraposition of male and female 
partners in the first arrangement of the 
dancers. The word countiy-dnnce was there- 
fore originally a corruption ; but ha\mg once 
arisen and taken root in the language, it is 
far better to retain it in its colloquial form. 

A country-dance of joy is in your face. — 
Fielding, Tom Thumb the Great , act ii. sc. 4 
(1730). 

Each man danced one minuet with his 
partner, and then began country dances , — 


Horace Walpole , Letters (ed. Cunningham), 
vol. i, p. 82 ( 1741). 

1 country-danced till four. — Id. p. 84(1741). 

We learn from the Vicar of W ah' field, 
ch. ix., that when the two fashionable 
ladies from town wanted to make up a 
set at this dance, the rosy daughters 
of farmer Flamborough, though they 
“were reckoned the very best dancers 
in the parish, and understood the 
jig and roundabout to perfection, yet 
were totally unacquainted with country 
dances .” 


Court-cards, a modem corruption 
(owing no doubt to the names Kings 
and Queens) of “ coat- cards,” so called 
from the long dresses with which the 
figures are depicted. 

The Kings and Coate carries that we use 
nowe were m okle times the images of idols 
ami false gods. — V orthhrooke's Treatise against 
Dicing, 1577, p. 142 (rdmks. Sot\). 

I have none but coute cardes. — Fiona, Second 
F rules, 1591, p. 69. 

And so in Minsheu’s Spanish Dia- 
logues, p. 26. 

Carta di figura, a cote-card . — Fhrio. Cf. 
Jonwn, New Inn , i. 1. 

“ Cwoat cards ” is still a form in use 
in Cumberland (Dickinson, Glossary , 
Supplement). 

Compare the Dutch jas, a coat, and 
jas-haart, a frump-card. It. “ Carta 
di pnnfo, a carde that hath no coate on 
it.” — Florio, 1611. 

Here’s a trick of discarded cards of us ! we 
were ranked as coats as long as old master 
lived. — Massinger, The Old Law , ill. 1 (p. 
574, ed. Cunningham). 


Cover, when used as a hunting term 
for the retreat of a fox or hare, as if 
that which covers it, is an incorrect form 
of covert , i.e. a place covered [with brush- 
wood, &c.] , “an umbrage or shady 
place ” (Bailey), Fr. convert , “ a woody 
plot, a place full of bushes and trees ” 
(Cotgrave). 

A couert for deere or other beastes, Latibu- 
lum . . . umbraculum. — Buret, Alvearie. 

[He] stole into the covert of the wood. 

Shakespeare, Horn, and Jul. i. 1. 

Chapman uses closset in the same 
sense. 


From the green clossets of his loftiest reeds 
He rushes forth. 

Homer's Hymns , To Fan, 1. 27. 
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Similarly when it is said that “ covers 
were laid ” for so many at a dinner, 
cover is for Fr. convert, a knife and 
fork, a plate and napkin for one 
person. 

1 muste go before tbe breakfasting covers 
are placed? and stand e uncovered as her 
Highnesse comet he fortlie. — SirJ. Hunnglon , 
Nugtf Antique , li. 21 .‘1. 

Covering-seeds, 44 A sort of comfit, 
vulgarly called covering-seeds,” is men- 
tioned in the Jiich Closet of Jiarities , 
quoted by Nares. It is doubtless a 
corruption of the old English card, 
M. Lat. carui sent inn, carraway seeds. 
Compare carvis-cakes , a provincial name 
for cakes made with carrawav seeds 
(Wright). 

Cover-keys, a Kentish name for the 
oxlip, also ccrvey-keys, a conniption of 
culverkeys, said to be so called from its 
key-like flowerets expressing the form of 
a culver or dove (Britten and Holland), 
but more probably a perversion of cul- 
vei'kins, little pigeons. 

Cover- lid, a corrupt form of cover! ft , 
— coverlet itself, though bearing all the 
appearance of a diminutival form (cf. 
chaplet , corselet , ringlet, &e.), being the 
French conifer -lit or 44 cover-bed.” 

Loves couches cover-lid , 

Haste ? hast**, to make her bed. 

Enclave , J he Row, Poems, ed. 

Singer, i. p. 8. 

Wycliffe has corer-hjte, 4 Kings, \iii. 
15 (1389). The form eorerlyyht is also 
found in old wills dated 1522 (Wright, 
Homes of Other Days, p. 414). 

Cow-berry, a name for the fruit of 
the Vitis Jd<ea , arose probably from a 
blunder between race ininni, the whortle- 
berry, and vaccinus , pertaining to a cow 
(Prior). 

Cowcumber, an old corruption of 
cucumber, e.ej. 44 concombre, A cow- 
euniher.” — Nomenclator, 1585. Skinner 
spells it so in his Etywologlvon , 1071. 

Pickled arwc timbers l have bought a peckc 
for three pence.- — Taylor, the Water-Poet , 
1630. 

In their Lents they cate nothing hut (’ole- 
worts, Cabbages, salt Coucnmhers, with other 
rootes, aw Kadish and such like.— Hakluyt, 
V mages, vol. i. p. 242 (1598). 

Cow-heart, i corruptions of the 

Cowherd, \ word coward . With 
but slight difference of form this word 


is to be found in more than one lan- 
guage of modern Europe, and in each 
the difference of form seems to have 
arisen from an attempt to trace a con- 
nexion and educe a meaning which 
did not really belong to it. For in- 
stance, the French canard , 0. French 
coard, was regarded as cognate with 
the O. Spanish and Frovenqal coa (Fr. 
queue), a tail, as if the original signifi- 
cation was a tailer, one who flies to the 
rear or tail of the army. Thus Cotgrave 
translates tho phrase, 44 faire la queue,” 
“to play the coward, come or drag be- 
hind, march in the rcre.” 

The Italian codardo in like manner 
was brought into connexion with the 
verbs 44 codare , to tail, codiarc , to follow 
one at the taile ” (coda). — Florio. 

The Portuguese form is coharde , also 
covnrde (~ covard), which seems to 
have resulted from an imagined rela- 
tionship with corn. It. covo, al-cmn, Sp. 
alcoha , Arab, al-gobhah (the recess of a 
room, 44 alcove ”). A coward was so 
called, says Vieyra, 44 from cava, a cave, 
because he hides himself.” Identically 
the some account is given of the Spanish 
coharde in Stevens’ Dictionary , s. v. 
1700. 

As to onr English word, some per- 
sons, I would venture to assort, have 
looked upon the coward as one who lias 
ignomiuiously cowered beneath the on- 
slaught of an enemy, comparing the 
Italian cocone , 44 a squatting or cowring 
follow,” “ from cocare , to squat or 
eoure” (Florio), just as tho “craven” 
was supposed to be one who acknow- 
ledged himself beaten, and craved for 
mercy. Both derivations, however, 
are equally incorrect. Another origin, 
more improbable still, was once pretty 
generally accepted, and the form of the 
word was twisted so as to correspond. 
The coward, it was thought, must surely 
be a coic-lwart, one who has no more 
spirit or courage than the meek and 
mild-eyed favourite of tho dairymaid. 
44 Cowlieart,” indeed, is still the word 
used in Dorsetshire, and 44 cow-hearted” 
occurs in Ludolpli’s Ethiopia , p. 83 
(1082). Compare also 44 corto de cm' a - 
con , cow-hearted” (Stevens’ tip. Diet., 
1700) ; 44 Coiiard , a coward, a dastard, 
a eotv ” (Cotgrave) ; 44 Tho veriest cow 
in a company brags most” (Ibid., s.v. 
Crier) ; “ Craven, a cow” (Bailey). 
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It is the cowuh terror of his spirit 
That dares not undertake. 

King Lear, iv. 2. 

To ctm is nearly allied to Icel. huga 
of the same meaning. 

In the Hold era ess dialect of E. York- 
shire, caffy (calfy) and ca/af -hearted, are 
similarly used in the sense of timid, 
cowardly. 

Spenser, if we may judge by his 
spelling of the word, considered cow- 
herd to be the primitive form, as ho 
tells of the shepherd Coridon : 

When he saw the fiend, 
Through coir herd fear* 1 he fled away as fast, 
Ne durst abide the dminger to the end. 

Faerie Qtnene, VI. x. 35. 

This is also the usual orthography’' in 
Chapman’s Homer — 

Ulysses, in suspense 

To strike so home that he should fright from 
thence 

His cowherd soul, his trunk laid prostrate 
there. Odysseys, xvm. 128. 

The French and Italians, though 
they erred in their explanations, were 
certainly right in recognizing gin ue and 
coda respectively (Lat. cauda) as the 
source of couard and codardo. It is 
not, however, because he tail# off to the 
rear that the dastard was so called, nor 
yet — for this reason also has been as- 
signed — because he resembles a terror- 
stricken cur who runs away with his 
fail between his legs. It is true that 
“in lioraldry a lion borne in an escut- 
cheon, with his tail doubled or turhed 
in between his legs, is called a lion 
coward .” Still it was not the heraldic 
lion, nor the fugacious dog, nor even 
the peaceful cow, but a much more 
timid and unwarlike animal, which 
was selected as the emblem of a person 
deficient in courage. It was the hare 
— “the trembler,” as the Greeks used 
to call her; “timorous of heart,” as 
Thomson characterizes her in the 
“ Seasons ” (Winter) ; “ the heartless 
hare,” as she is styled in the “ Mirror 
for Magistrates,” ii. p. 74 (ed. Haslo- 
wood); the “ amard maukin,” Burns. 

In mediaeval times the familiar name 
of the hare was couard , enwaert , coart 
(zz ecu tty or short- tail), just as bruin 
is still of the bear, and chanticleer of 
the cock. ( See Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs , 
pp, ccxxiii.-ccxxvii.) Compare Prov. 


volpilh, cowardly, from Lat. mMpecula, 
a fox (Diez). 

For further information the reader 
may consult my Leaves from a Word- 
hunter's Note Booh , p. 133, seq., from 
which much of the above has been 
quoted. 

Of the Hare Huntyng ... If eny fynde of 
hym, where be hath ben, Itycher or Bemond, 
ye shall sey, “ oiez d Bemonrl le vayilaunt, 
que quide trovere le coward, ou Ip court cow.'’ 
— Le Venery de Twety (temp. Ed. II.), Reliqu. 
Antiq. vol. i. p. 163. 

1 shall telle yow what I sawe hym do yes- 
terday to Cuwaert the hare. — Caxton, Reynard 
the Fox , 1481, p. 7 (ed. Arber). 

The foxe sayde to the hare, Kywart ar ye a 
coble, how tremble ye and quake so, be not 
a fern. — Ibid. p. 42. 

Compare in old French (14th cent.), 
Li amans hard is 
Vaut miens que li ucouwardis. 

Jehnn de Conde , Burtsch Christo - 
math ie , p. 3? 2. 

Norman Fr. cuard , Vie de St. Auhan, 
1. 474 (ed. Atkinson). 

fieonne he kene pet was er cueard. [Then 
he (becomes) bold that was before a coward, ] 
— Ancnn Rude, ab. 1225, p. 288 (text C.). 
To be of bold word atte mete, & coward in pe 
velde. 

Robt. of Gloucester , Chronicle, p. 283 
(ed. 1811). 

O con ella cazar por les campifias 
Liebres cobirdes y conejos viles. 

Lope, Hermann ra de Angelica. 

[4] scarce ever look’d on blood 
But that of cowui d hares , hot goats, and venison. 

Shakespeare, Cymbeline, iv. 4, 37. 

Cowitch, an Indian seed producing 
itching, is said to be from the native 
name hiwach. (PJiUolog. Trans., 1855, 

p- «o.) 

Cowkeep, a Fifesliire word for the 
plant Her aid cum Sphondylium, is a 
corruption of the synonymous word 
cowheehs [coiv-heeh ] , i . e . cow-hex, a 
large kind of keck. —Britten and Hol- 
land, Eng. Flam Names, p. 122. 

Cow-lady -stone, ) a Scotch word 

Collady-stone, ) for quartz. Ja- 
mieson thought it might be corrupted 
from Fr. cailleteau, “ a cliack-stone or 
little flint-stone.” — Cotgravo. Many 
French words have been adopted by 
the Scotch. 

Cow-shot, an old name for the cu- 
shat or ring-dove, still used in Lanca- 
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shir© and probably other parts of Eng- 
land. 

Coition rainier , A Queest, Cowshot , Ring 
dove, Stock dove, Wood-culver. — Cotguive. 

The A. Sax. word is cusceofe , which 
Bosworth resolves into cits (cow) -f- 
sceote. It is doubtless, however, a de- 
rivative of A. Sax. disc, chaste ; cf. 
Ger. Jccv sc h ; dotes being generally 
regarded as patterns of conjugal fidelity 
and true love. 

Turtle ne wile liabbe no make bute on, and 
after b&t non, and forjn it hctocnefc he ch*- 
nesse. — Old Eng. Homilies (12th cent.), 2nd S. 
p. 49. 

The wedded turtelle, with his horte true. 

Chance i . 

Be trewe as turtyll in thy kv nde 

For lust will part as fathers in wynde. 

The Parham nt of hyules, I m In Pop. 

Poetry , m. 183 {od. Jlazhtt). 

And lore is still an emptier sound, 

Ihe modern tair-one s jest ; 

On eartii unseen, or only found 
To vrarin the turtle’s nc»t. 

Goldsmith , 'Ihe Hermit. 

Cowpendoch, } a Scottish tonn for 

Cowpeisdow, S a young cow, to 
which word it has been partially as- 
similated, was originally coJpmdath, 
from the Gaelic colbhtach, a calf (Jamie- 
son), Ir. colWiac, a cow’ or heifer, c olpa, 
a calf. Compare Goth. Icalho, Ger. 
halb, A. Sax. calf, all connected with 
Sans V.garhha, the womb (Benfey), and 
denotmg any young aniiuaL 

Cowslip, Frov. Eng. rote slop, cooshp , 
old Eng. cowslop, (ov slope, toivshjpp, 
A. Sax. cuslyppe, lias generally been 
resolved into cow's-Up (A. Sax. cus -f- 
llppe) ; cf. its Provencal name mu. set a. 
Iieasons are adduced in Britten and 
Holland’s Eng, Plant Nanus, p. 123 
(E. D. Soc.), for considering it to bo a 
corruption of h'dop or let si ip, A. Sax. 
ceselib, cyselib, i.e. the prepared stomach 
of a calf (which the plant was supposed 
to resemble), used as rennet (hh, 
Swed. lope, Dan. lobe, Ger. lab, Dut. 
leb) 9 for the making of cheese (A. Sax. 
cese, Swed. hose, Lat. castais) [yj . 

A view, however, put forward by 
Rev. E. Gillett is deserving of con- 
sideration. He thinks the old Eng. 
cuslyppe is to be analyzed as cu~\~slyppr, 
the last part of the word being from 
A. Sax. dupan, to paralyze ; tho name 


(in Latin herba paralytica, or herha 
paralysis) being indicative of the seda- 
tive virtue of its flowers, which were 
used to cause sleep. — Cockayne, Leech - 
doms, &e., vol. iii. p. xxxii. Compare 
narcissus, from Gk. narkad, to benumb. 
But slnpan, from slip, means to relax, 
not to put aslee|) (W. W. S.). 

Con slope, herbe (al. cousleh, or cowslop), 
Ilerba pern, herha parallels, hgustra. — 
Prompt . Parv. (c. 1410). 

Pah'ieivort was a name formerly 
given to this plant (rid. Ootgrave, s. v. 
Coen). Ben Jonson boldly adopts the 
popular etymology — 

The primrose drop, the spring’s own spouse, 
Bright day’s eves, and the lips of cons. 

Pan's Anmvenaut, 102 > (ed. Moxon, 
p. 013). 

Frof. Skoat says that cow slip (M. 
Eng. covdappc, Wright’s Vocabularies, 
l. 102) w'as originally the slip, slop, or 
dung of a cow, a “ cow-plat.” 

Cow’s thumb, in a curious old 
phrase, “(right) to a Cow’s Thumb,” 
quoted by Skinner (Elymologit on, s. v, 
Core, 1371), and meaning “exactly,” 
“ according to rule,” ho explains as a 
corruption of tho French ala const ume, 
sdon la (ovstnme. 

^ ou may tit j ourself to a coil's thumb 
among the Spaniards. — T. Hrou n, If orks, m, 
2o [see Hants, 'supp. laig. (tUouiy). 

Coyhtuil, in old writers used for a 
cowardly hawk, an if from coy, shy, is 
a corruption of the word fa steel, winch 
is also spelt cadrcl and coistrell. 

fake a coistrell fie strives to fill himself 
with wind, and flits against it.— -Overbuiy's 
Charm ten i. 

He’s a coward and a Coystrdl that will not 
drink to my mice till his brains turn o’ the 
toe like a parish-top. — 3 hake spent e, Twelfth 
Eight, act i. sc. 3. 

Better places should bee possessed by Coy- 
strelU, and the cohlers erowe, for crying but 
ave Cetwi, he more esteemed than rarer birds. 
— IWi, Puttie Pemlesse, His Supplication to 
the Dentil, p. 22 (Shaks. Soc. ed.). 

The Musqwt and the Coptrel were too weak. 

Dtyden, Hind anil Panther, J. 1119. 

Cozen, or coscn, to cheat, lias been 
assimilated in form and meaning to 
cousin, formerly spelt cosin, cmyn, as if 
Its original import was to beguile or 
defraud one under the pretence or show 
of relationship, hke Hamlet’s uncle, 
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who was ** more than Mn and less than 
faind” So Minsheu and Abp. Trench, 
Eng. East and Present . 

Arc. Deere cotin Palamon. 

Pul. Comner Arcite, give me language such 
As thou hast shewd me feate ! 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, ni. 1, 1. 4 3(1634). 

Mr. Littledale remarks that the two 
words were frequently brought together 
in this connexion, e.g. : — 

Cousin, Cozen thyself no more. 

Mens. Thomas , i. 3. 

Cousins indeed, and by their uncle cozened 

Of comfort. Richard 111., iv. 4. 

Bailler du foin a la mule. To cheat, gull, 
cousen , over-reach, cony -catch. — Cot grave, 
s. v. Mule. 

Comtner , to clftime kindred for advantage 
or particular ends ; as he, who to save charges 
in travelling, goes from house to house, as 
Conn to the honour of every one. — Cotgrave. 

The truo origin of the word has not 
hitherto been shown. I have little doubt 
that it is the same word as It. cozzonare , 
to play the crafde knaue (Florin), origi- 
nally to play the horse-courser, horse- 
dealers being notorious for cheating 
(compare our “to jockey”), from coz- 
zone, a horse-courser, a crafty knave 
(0. Fr. (mean), Lat. cocio or cocfio , a 
haggler, dealer. (Cf. Fr. cuts sem, from 
Lat. coe/*7>(«),) 

The Scottish verb to cozain , to barter 
or exchange ono tiling for another, 
seems to bo another usage of the same 
word. In mediaeval Latin cocci o (cogcio, 
or cofio) was used especially for a class 
of beggars who u.sod to extort alms by 
cries, teal's, and other impostures. A 
Frankish law ordered “ Mangones 
vagabundi et cotiones qui imposturis 
homines ludunt coercentor” (Spelman, 
Ghmariwm , 162G, p. 172). The word 
thus became applicable to any cheat or 
cozener. 

Valentine thenqierour, by holsome lawes 
prouided that suehe as . . . soldi* thomselues to 
©egging, pleded pouerty wyth pretended in- 
firmitie, &c cloaked their yiile and slouthfull 
life with colourable shifts and cloudy cossen- 
ing, ahould he a perpetuall slaue and drudge 
to him by whom their impudent \ dienes whs 
bewrayed. — 4. Fleming, Catua of Fug. Dogges, 
1576, p. 27 (repr. 1880). 

So 1 may speake of these coitsonages now 
in use, which till now not knowne, 1 know 
wot how to stile them . . . but onely by the 
general) names of emwmages. — The sever a ll 
notorious mid lewd Co usonage& of John W est 
and Alice HVst, 1613, chap, 1, 


The cooz f ned birds busily take their flight 
And wonder at the shortnesse of the night. 

G . Fletcher , Christs Victorie in Heaven. 42 
(1610). 

The devil doth but cozen the wicked with 
his cates. — S. Adams , Sermons, i. 217. 

Cbabbed, peevish, irritable, has been 
generally understood to be “ sour as a 
era b- apple,” of a temper like ver-juice ; 
thus Bailey gives “ Grabbed (of crab, a 
sour apple), sour or unripe, as Fruit, 
rough, surly.” “ Crabbedness, sourness, 
surliness.” 

Of bodie bygge and strong he was, 

And somewhat Crablre faced. 

B. Googe, Eg logs, Sc., 1563, p« 117 
(ed. Arber). 

Sickness sours and crabs our nature.— 
Gtanville [Latham]. 

It is really from North. Eng. crab, 
crabbe, to provoke, crob, to reproach, 
Scottish crab, to fret. Cf. Dut. bribben , 
to quarrel, Jcrib, a cross woman, a shrew, 
Jcribbig, peevish, cross (Sewel). It was 
originally' a hawking term, hawks being 
said to crab, when they stood too near 
and fought one with another. This is 
evidently the same word as Dut. krab- 
ben, to scratch, Brov. Eng. scrab, and 
scrabble . It is curious to note the 
Prompt. Parvtibrum translating “ crab- 
by d, awke, or wrawe,” by Lat. can - 
cerimts, as if like a crab (cancer), or 
cankerous. 

The strublyne of fulvs crabis the vism&n. 
[The troubling of tools vexes the wise man.] 

Hat is Having, p. 20, 1. 652 (E. E. T. S.). 

With crabyt men bald na cumpany. 

Id. p. 100, 1. 3509. 

'That uther wakned upe the spreifcs of all 
guid brethrmg, and crabet the Court str&nglie 
[i.e. irritated]. — Jas. Melville, Diary, 1574, 
p. 52 (Wodrow Soc.). 

\\ howbeit he was verie hat in all questiones, 
yit when it twitched his particular, no man 
could crab him, — Id. 1578, p. 65. 

The saise [=r assize] wald nocht fyll 
[= couvict] hmiwherat the Court was verie 
era kbit. — Id. 1584, p. 218. 

A countenance, not werislie and crabbed, 
but t’aire and curnlie. — R. Ascham, The Sc hole- 
master, 1570, p. 39 (ed. Arber). 

What doth V 7 ulcan al day but en devour to 
be as e rabbl'd in manners as bee is crooked in 
body? — Lilly, Sapho and Phao (1584), i. 1. 

After crysten-masse com he crabbed lentoun. 

Sir Gauwyne, 1. 502. 

He regardes not the whips of the moste 
crabhish Satyristes. — DMer, Senen Deadly 
Smnes of London, p. 34. 

G 
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How ehmning is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh ana crabbed , as dull fools suppose. 

Milton , Comm, L 476. 

Crack Regiment, one of great pres- 
tige , seems properly to denote a brag 
regiment^ one entitled to boast of its 
achievements, from crack, O. Eng. 
crake, to boast. Compare O. Eng. 
brag, adj. spirited, proud, from brag, to 
boast (orig. to make a loud noise, 
44 bray,” Lat . fragov ) , akin to Scot, hraiv, 
fine, and h'ave. 

Crakynge, or boste, Jactancia, arrogancia. 
— Prompt . Pa rt u fat u m . 

A gray -hair'd knight set up his head, 

And crackit neht crouseiy. 

Autd Maitland , Child's Ballads, vol. vi. 
p. 22‘2. 

Craven, a coward, so spelt as if it 
meant one who has craven, craved, or 
beggod his life from his antagonist (A. 
Sax. era firm), and indeed so explained 
by Skinner and H. Tooke, was origi- 
nally and properly entrant, meaning 
overcome, conquered, old Fr. cravante, 
44 oppressed, foiled, or spoiled with ex- 
cessive toyle, or stripes” (Cotgrave), 
Span, qiu Irani ado, broken, from que- 
braniar , Prov. cnbantar, from Lat. ere - 
pare (crepan(t)8 , to break. 

In a tryall by battel upon a writ of ridit 
the ancient law was that the \ lctory should be 
roclanned, and the vanquished acknowledge 
is fault m the audience of the people, or 
pronounce the horrid word Cmiant . • . . and 
after this the Recreant should . . . become 
infamous. — Glossary to (mum Douglas, 1710, 
s.v. Ctawdoun. 

An early instance of creauni or ent- 
rant used as an exclamation in ac- 
knowledgment of defeat occurs m The 
Ancnn Itiwle (about 1225), where the 
heart is described as yielding to the 
devil. 

LeitS hire sulf adurieward, and buhtS him 
a»e he bit, and 3" l e& creaunt, creauni, ase 
swowmde. — p. 288. 

That is, u Layeth herself downward arid 
boweth to him as he bids, and crieth 4 craven, 
craven l * as swooning. ” 

If is mangled bodie they expose to scorne, 

And now each cravat coward dare defie him. 
Fuller , Davids Damons Same, 47 (16:11). 

Cryanoem Sir Gaul ins appears to be 
a corrupt form of cremmce, cowardice. 
He sayes, No ctmnce comes to my hart, 

Nor i faith I flfeare not thee. 

Percy's Folio MS. vol ni. p. 7, l 93. 
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Crawdown, an old Scotch word for 
a coward, as if era wed down, or crowed 
down, as one cock is by another. Com- 
pare old Eng. overcrow, to insult over, 
Spenser, F. Qiieenv, I. ix. 50 

Becum thou cowart ctawdoun recriand, 

And by consent cry cok, thy <|ede is dichi, 
Gaum Douglas, Bukes of Eneadm , 
p. 35o, 1. 28 (ed. 1710). 

It is not perhaps (as Jamieson sug- 
gests) from old Fr. creant and donner, to 
yield one’s self vanquished, but another 
form of Prov. Eng. cradant and era- 
vanf, O. Eng. cranaundv, a coward or 
4 4 craven compare Prov. eruvantar, 
O. Fr. cravanler, to oppress or over- 
throw. (See Wedgwood, s.vv. Graven 
and He creant). Cf. 0. Eng. crafrayn . 

lie cared for his cortaysye lest crafrayn he 
w ere. 

Sir Gauaune, ab. 1320, 1. 1773 
(ed. Morris). 

Crawfish, a corruption of the old 
English c revish or crevice . See Cray- 
fish. 

They set mv heart more cock-a-hoop, 

I him could whole seas of emu -psh soupe. 
(ray. Pm ms, vol. u. p. 100 (ed. 1771). 

I know nothing of the war, but that we 
cntch little breach fish like naujtsh. — lloiace 
Walpole , Leans (1755), vol. n. p. 165. 

My physicians have almost poisoned me 
with what they call bouillons rtj rntch instants 
.... There is to be one cran-ftsli in it, and I 
was gravely told it must be a male one, a 
female would do me more hurt than good. — 
** Unie, l*ettcn, xlvi. 176 1. 

Crayfish is a corruption of O. Eng. 
rren's, rr#uiVe {“ Ligombeau, A sea rrmce 
or little lobster,” Cotgra\e), or (revish, 
from Er. ecrevisse, i.e. O. H. G. hrebiz, 
Ger. krebs, our 44 crab.” 

Departe the rrevtse a-aondire euyti to youre 
night. 

The Baltees Book, p. 158, 1. 605 
(K. E.T. S.). 

So 44 cancer tho creuyce p. 231 ; 
cranes, p. 238. 

Sylvester remarks that in theincrease 
of the moon the more doth abound : — 
The Blood m Veuies, the Sap in Plants, the 
moisture 

And lusbious meat, m Creuuh, crab and 
oyster. Du Bartas, p. 82 (1621). 
This Sir Christopher [Metcalfe] is also 
memorable for stocking the nver Yower. , « , 
with CrevUhes. — Fuller, Worthies, ii. 533. 

f rusta ceous animals, as crevises, crabs, and 
lobsters. — .Sir Thomas Browne, Works, ii. 254, 
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Crazy, a provincial word for the 
buttercup, may perhaps be, as suggested 
bv Dr. Prior (Popular Names of British 
Flcmts), a corruption of Christ's eye 
(cradsey), oculus Christi , the mediaeval 
name of the Marigold, with which old 
Writers confounded it. In some places, 
as the result of its name, its smell is 
believed to make one mad (N. and Q., 
5th 8. v. 864). Others regard it as a 
contracted form of crow's eye. 

Cream-ware, a Scottish word for 
articles sold in booths at fairs, other- 
wise creamery , from cream , arame , a 
market-stall or booth, a pedlar’s pack 

S teamer, a pedlar); and this from Dut. 

aam, a booth, kraamer, a pedlar, Ban. 
hram , petty ware, (ier. hr am. 

Ane pedder is called ane merchdd or cremar 
quha heirs an pack or crea me upon his bak. — 
okene, De Vet ho rum Sigmjieatione , 1597. 

Crease-tiles, \ corrupt forms of 
Cress-tiles, S crest-tiles, those that 
are fixed saddle- wise on the ridge of a 
roof ( Glossary of Architecture , Parker). 
u Foist i ere, A Kidge-tyle, Creast-tylc , 
lioof-tylo ” (Cotgrave), from faiste , tho 
ridge or crest. 

Thakule, roftile, oil crest tie. — Stat. 17 Ed. 

IV. c. 4. 

Credence table, the small table on 
which the Communion vessels are 
placed, has only a remote connexion 
with the creeds of the church. It is Fr. 
credence , a cupboard of silver plate (Cot- 
grave), It. credenza , a buttery or pantry, 
also a cup-board of plate (Florio), Low. 
Lat. credential a sideboard (Spebnan) ; 
It. credcniiere , a cup-bearer, a prince’s 
viewer or taster, perhaps an accredited 
or trusty officer. C rctbnza, then, would 
be the place where the dishes and cups 
were arranged and tasted before served 
up to the great table. 

Creepik, a three-legged stool in North 
English and Scottish, has in all proba- 
bility nothing to do with creep , but is a 
corruption of old Fr. tripled , a trivet 
(Cotgrave), Mod. Fr. trepiod, from Lat. 
tripe(d)s t three-footed, tripeiia , a three- 
legged stool. Cf. Itai. trepie and ire- 
pimi , a three-footed stool (Florio). Tr 
would change into or, as Fr. cramdre, 
O. Fr. crembre, from Lat. trcmere ; Ban. 
tram rr Eng. cram; buckle-berry r: 
hurtle-berry, &c. 


The three-legged creepie stools . . . were 
unoccupied. — -Air*. Gaskell , Sylvia's Lovers , 
ch. li. 

Bums says of the stool of repent- 
ance — 

When I mount the creepie-ehair, 

W ha will sit beside me there 'l 

Poems, p. 213 (Globe ed.). 

Creeper , a trivet (T. L. O. Davies, 
Supp . Eng . Glossary ), seems to be & 
further corruption. 

Cremona, the name of a certain stop 
in the organ, as if resembling the tone 
of the Cremona violin, is a corruption 
of Fr. cremorney Ger. krummhorn, “ the 
crooked horn,” an old instrument 
somewhat similar to a bassoon. See 
Hawkins, History of Music , vol. ii. p. 
245 ; Hopkins, History of the Organ , 
p. 124. 

In a letter in the State Paper Office 
(about 1515) occurs the following: — 

Ego dnnihi unum Mamcordium cum pe- 
dale m Grmtw itz [Greenwich] : et nisi ves- 
tram Majestatem dredecim Cromhomes pro 
taint, non sum recompensatus, sed spero. — 
Kiln, Original Letters , 3rdSer. vol, i. p. 203. 

Crest -marine, an old name for the 
plant Samphire ( Crithmummarithnum ), 
as if* from its growing on the crest of 
land that rises above the sea, is a cor- 
ruption of Fr. chri&te-mcurincy the popu- 
lar name of the same plant (otherwise 
called salicorne or Ladle), which is it- 
self corrupted from Lat. crethmos, Gk. 
kreth mon ( Littre) . 

Christe-Marine, Sampire, rocke Sampire, 
C restmurine . — Cotgra ue. 

The root of Nenuphar . . . assuage th the 
paine and griefe of the bladder: of the same 
power is 8am pier, [margin] or Crestmanne. 
— P. Holland , Planes NuturaU History, tom. 
ii. p. 254 (1631). 

Croft. In Ireland 4 ‘ a croft of 
water ” is the common term, especially 
among servants, for a water-bottle. It 
is probably a corrupted form of caraffe 
(draftc, craft, croft). Canon Farrar 
records an instance of the same Word 
being transformed into cravat in the 
mouth of an English servant (Origin 
of Languages , p . 57 ) . It would be but a 
short step from cravat to croft . Fr. 
carafe , It. car of a, Sp. Port g.garrafa, fr. 
Arab, qirdf a measure, qarafa, to draw 
water, otherwise spelt gharaf (Dozy, 
Devic). Littre thinks it may be from 
the Persian garabah>, a large-bellied 
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glass battle. In Italian giraffa (a 
giraffe, also), u a kind of fine drinking 
glasse or flower glasse ” (Florio), seems 
to be a corruption of ca raff a [gar off a). 

Crosier, old Eng. erase , cross e, Fr. 
crosse (crosseron), the pastoral staff 
of a bishop, owes its present form to a 
confusion with 44 cross,” Fr. croijr, 
Lat. crux, with which words it has no 
direct connexion. The oldest forms of 
the word are in English croce, troche , 
in French croce , denotiug a staff, like 
a shepherd’s, with a curved head or 
crook, Fr. croc, Dan. hrog, Welsh envg. 
Compare Ger. Jcrumnistab. 

44 Groce of a byschope. Pedum.” — 
Prompt. Parv . (see Way, in loco). 
44 Croce is a shepherd’s crooke in our 
old English ; hence the staffe of a 
Bishop is called the crocier or crosier .” 
— Minsheu. The fact of a cross-bearer 
being called a eraser, croyser , or crocere , 
contributed to the confusion. 

Cross, meaning peevish, bad-tem- 
pered, irritable, as if one whose dis- 
position is contrary, perverse, or across 
that of others, not running m the same 
line but cross-grained , like tint art, per- 
verse (A. Bax. piceor, Ger. yutr , 
44 queer ”) ; froward, i.e. fromward ; 
Fr. rev echo. It. rivesdo, from Lat. mvr- 
bus; It. ritroso , fro in Lat. refrosus (rrfro- 
i terms). It, however, seems to be the 
same word as old Eng. crus, excited, 
wrathful, nimble; North Eng. crous, 
crotcse, brisk, pert, Prov. Eng. crous, 
to provoke (East), Swed. krnsdinfvnd, 
Dan. Icrvs-hcrved (“ crow'Se-head ill- 
tempered, per verse fello w, Scot . crotvsvhj , 
with confidence or some degree of 
petulance. The original meaning of 
the word "was crisp and curly, from 
which it came to signify smart, brisk, 
then pert, saucy, and finally peevish, 
excitable. (Bee Atkinson, Cleveland 
Glossary, s. v. (Wous.) Compare the 
popular phrase, 44 cross as two sticks.” 
— Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary . Have- 
lok, when attacked by thieves, 

Drine hem ut, pei f— though] he weren crus, 
So dosrges ut of mdne-hou*. 

timdoh the Dane, 1. I960 (ah. 1280). 

Cruse , captious, cross ; also croose, 
irritable, pugnacious, conceited. 

He’« a* croose aa a banty cock. — Patterson, 
Antrim and Down Glossary, E. D. 8. 

It is noticeable that in Prov. English 


crup (? from Fr. crepe , crisp) has the 
twofold meaning of (1) crisp, brittle, 
short, and (2) surly [? short-tempered] 
(Wright). 

Cross-puts, a Scotch term for funeral 
gifts to the church, is a corrupted form 
of cors-presands, or corps-presents (Ja- 
mieson). Bo core, corse, is a Scotch 
form of cross. 

Crow, or Crow bar, may perhaps 
he a corruption of the Provincial Eng- 
lish enme, a crook, crome in Tusser 
(1580), E. I). Soc. p. 88, crombe, Prompt . 
Paw. In the Paston Letters we read 
of a riotous mob coming with 44 long 
cromes to drawo down howsis.” 

Compare the Irish cruim , crooked, 
A. Bax. crumb. Compare, however, 
the Irish era zz (1) strength, (2) an iron 
bar. Cotgrave spells it croe, 44 Pince, 
a troe, great barre, or lever of iron.” 
Tlie cloven end of the implement was 
mistakenly assimilated to the powerful 
beak of the crov' or raven, cf. Lat. 
corvus, Gk. hhvur. Cotgrave uses croe 
in a different sense : — 

Jables, tbe croes of a piece of caske; the 
furrow, or hollow (at either end of the pipe- 
staves) whereiuto the head-pieces be en- 
chased. 

Get croue made of iron, deepe hole for to 
make, 

YV ith crosse ouert h wart it, as wharpe as a stake. 

Tuucr, Fine Hand red Pointes, 1580 
(K.D. Soc.), p. 98. 

Crowt>, ) apparently a popular cor- 

( 'roud, f ruption of crypt in the fol- 
lowing passage descriptive of the an- 
cient church of B. Faith, beneath old 
S. Paul’s. 

Tins being a parish church dedicated to the 
honour of St. Faith the V irgin, wan hereto- 
fore called Ecclexiu S. frtdism Crypt is (or in 
th ecroudes, according to the \ ulgar expres- 
sion). — Dugdale, Hist, of S. Paul's, p. 117. 

Croud zz Crypt, Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, Parker. 

Crvptoporticus . . . a secret walke or vault 
under the grounde, as the era todrs or Bhrow&M 
of Pintles, called S. Faithes church. — Nomen- 
c tutor . 

The Temple of the Holy Sepulchre , . . . 
bathe wonder many yles, crowd? *. and van ten. 
— Pylgrynuige of Sir R. Guyljbrde, 1306, 
p. 24 (Camden Soc.). 

The origin of the word may be traced 
through O. Fr. crate, Prov. crota, Sp. 
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Portg. gruta, It. grotta, Fr. grotto (our 
14 grot,” 41 grotto”), from Lat. crypta , 
Gk. br&pii, a hidden place. 

The close walks and rustic grotto ; a crypta, 
of which the laver or basin is of one vast, 
iiitire, antiq porphyrie. — Evelyn , Diary . 
Nov. 29, 164£. 

Crowner, also arownal , “ the com- 
mander of the troops raised in one 
county ” (Jamieson), a Scotch corrup- 
tion of colonel ((monel). Of. croivnell for 
coronet, croivner for corowyr. 

The crow tiers lay in canvas lodges, high 
and wide, their captains about them in lesser 
ones, the soldiers about all in huts of timber. — 
Account of the Covenanter E Camp, temp. Chas. 
I, ( in BaiUie, Letters and Jouvmtls, vol. i. p. 
211, ed. 1841). 

Crowner (zz Croivnell zz coronel or 
colonel) also occurs in Sir T. Turner, 
Fallas Armata , 1627, p. 17. 

Crucible, a melting-pot, Low. Lat. 
cruoiholum , so spelt as if it were a de- 
rivation of Lat. crux, cruris , because it 
was often marked with the sign of a 
cross. So Chaucer calls it a croislet or 
crosehdt. It is, however, certainly of 
the same origin as cruse, But. kroes, 
hruyse, Dan. krvus , Fr. even set, a cup 
or pot, Ir. cruisgin , a pitcher, pot, or 
crock. 

Cruels, 7 a Scotch word for the 

Cruelles, ) scrofula, or King’s evil, 
is a corruption of the French icrouelles , 
which is from Lat. scrofula through a 
form scr (fella. O. Fr. escrovele , whence 
O. Eng. scroyle , a scrubby or shabby 
[i.e. scabby] fellow. This word cruets 
is still in use in Antrim and Down 
(Patterson). 

A MS. account of The Order of K. 
Charles [I.] entring Edinhurghe , p. 26, 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, 
says, that on the 24th of June, 1663, 
he “ their solemnlie offred, and after 
the offringe, heallit 100 persons of the 
cruelUs or Kings’s eivell, yong and 
olde,” — J. G. D&lyell, Barker Super- 
aiitions of Scotland (1835), p. 62. 

Crumb, numb, thumb , =: old Eng. 
crume, A. Sax. cruvui, num(-en), frum-a, 
seem to owe their present spelling with 
a final b to a false analogy with dumb 
(A. Sax. dumb), tomb (Greek tumbos ). 
So limb (q.v.) was formerly lim, A. Sax. 
Km. 


Crush, a word used in the eastern 
counties for gristle, cartilage, or soft- 
bones, perhaps mentally associated 
with the verb to crush , is a shortened 
form of orussel (or crustle) of the same 
meaning used in Suffolk, old Eng. 
crusshell or cruschyl, allzr A. Sax. gristel , 
which indeed itself probably denotes 
that which must bo ground like grist , 
or crunched, before swallowed. 

Cruschylbone , or grystylbone (crusshell), 
cartilago . — P ronipt . Parvu brum . 

Bailey gives crussel as an old word 
for gristle. 

Crusty, in the sense of short-tem- 
pered, irritable, testy, is perhaps a cor- 
rupt form of the old English curst , 
which has the same meaning (e.g. 
Cursor MundA (14th cent.), p. 1100). 
Compare Belgian and Dutch korzel , 
angry, choleric, testy. In Irish crosda 
is morose, captious, crabbed, and cros- 
ta,cht perverseness (O’Reilly). The 
Yankee cussedness , perversity, wrong- 
headedness, is of the same origin. 

She is thought but a curst mother who 
beats her child for cry mg, and will not cease 
beating until the child leave crying . — John 
Owen (1680), Works, vol. xiii. p. 341 (ed. 
1852). 

As curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantipne. 

Taming oj the Shrew, act. i. SC. 2. 
They are never curst but w'hen they are 
hungry. 

Winter $ Tale , act iii. sc. 3. 

So the old proverb “ God gives a curst 
cow short horns.” 

Similar transposition of letters is 
common, e.g. Dut. horsf, a crust, kors - 
tig , crusty; cursen (Beaumont and 
Fletcher) for christen , kirsome for 
chrisom; O. Scot, corslmgc for crossling; 
grass, A. Sax. goers; bird , A. Sax. brid, 
elapse, and clasp. The French encrouU 
(crusty), full of prejudices, and eVn- 
cr outer, to grow stupid, are founded on 
the conception of becoming encrusted, 
indurated, unimpressionable, stolid. 

There are some dogs of that nature that they 
barke rather vpon custome then curst nem.— 
Thos. Lodge , ITer/ces of Seneca, p, 915 (1614). 

Cursedly she loked on hym tho. 

A Mery Geste of Frere and the Boye. 

Pray for thy crusty soul 1 Where’s your re- 
ward now t 

Beaumont and Fletcher , The Bloody 
Brother, iii. 2. 
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Confjs&re custard rr 0. Eng. crus fade, 
O. F. croustade, orig. a crusted tart. 
Somewhat similarly Prof. Skeat thinks 
curse may be a perverted use of Scand. 
korsa, to make the sign of the kors, 
Tcross, or “ cross.” Cf. Heb. barah rz 
to curse or to bless, Lat. sacer, sacred 
or accursed. 

Crutches, a Sussex word for broken 
pieces of crockery (Parish, Glossary), 
is probably from Fr. crucke , a pitcher, 
Welsh crwc. 

Cucelere, the Anglo-Saxon word 
for a spoon, which Bosworth ranges 
under c6c, a cook, as if a cooking utensil, 
is evidently the Latin cochleare or coch- 
lear . 

Cuckold, a Somerset word for the 
plant Burdock, a corruption of the 
A. Sax. c occel, darnel, tares, cockle. 

Cuckoo-bone, a name applied to a 
bone at the lowest extremity of the 
spine, attached to the os sacrum, , Lat. 
os coccygis , Greek hoklcux, cuckoo. 

At the end of the Holy-bone appeareth the 
Rump-bone called os coccygis, because it is 
like a cuckoos benke. — Ciooke , Description of 
the Body of Man , p. 981 (1631). 

It is in all probability only another 
form of Lat. coxhn (cossim), the hinder- 
part, coxa , the hip, Greek Icochone (for 
hoxone). Curtins, Grlechisch , Etymo- 
logic, i. 123 ; ii. 283. 

Cuckoo-pint, ) a popular name for 

Cuckoo-pintle, ) the arum maatla- 
lum , a supposed corruption, is said to 
have no reference to the bird so named, 
but to be the A. Saxon cucu , living 
(Prior); Yorkshire cuckoo-point (Brit- 
ten and Holland). 

But Mr. Cockayno quotes old Eng. 
coke-pinfel, gmlt-pyniell , and shows it 
was so called, because it dowers at the 
time of the coming of the gcac or 
cuckoo ( Leechdoms , &c. vol. in. Glos- 
sary). This is undoubtedly right. 

Cuddy, 1 a North British word for 

Cuddie, f an ass, as if identical with 
cuddy , the pet name for Cuthbert, which 
has long been a favourite appellation in 
tlie North of England out of veneration 
for the famous saint of that name. The 
much - enduring disposition of the 
donkey was, perhaps, suggestive of the 
saintly character, to say nothing of its 
wearing the cross, just as the patient 


camel is nicknamed by the Arabs Ahi- 
Ayub , “ Father of Job.” It would 
be curious if Cuthbert, expressive of 
“ noted brightness ” (Yonge, Christian 
Names , ii. 417), came to be applied to 
an animal notoriously stupid. The 
word is not a native Scottish term, 
and was originally slang. It was in 
ail probability borrowed from the 
Gypsies, the ass being their favourite 
animal, as Jamieson remarked, and so 
may be of oriental origin. Cuddy there- 
fore may he identical with Hindustani 
gadhd, gadhi , an ass (? Persian gudda ), 
with which Colebrooke would connect 
Sansk. gardabha. But in the Siahpdsh 
dialect of Cabul guild is an ass, Malay 
kudha , near akin to Sanskrit ghofa, a 
horse, originally “ the kicker,” from 
glntt, to strike back (see Pictet, Origines 
J ndo-Eu ropirm s, tom. i. p. 352). In 
Modem Greek gddaros is a donkey. 

England being a dull country — a Ghud- 
distan or Cuddyland , as they say in the East 
— keeps up olti fashions . — Andrew lEilson, 
Edinbingh Essays (1836), p. 160. 

J ames Simson, writing of the Scottish 
Gypsies, speaks of 

The droll appearance of ho many cuddies — 
animals that generally appear Kingly, but 
when driven bv gipsies come in battalions. — 
HiUonj of tin Gipsies, p. 40. 

A cuddy's gallop’s sune done. — A . Htslop , 
Proieibs of Scotland, p. 16. 

Cuddy, cud den, an old provincial 
word for “ a Nr/ey, or a silly follow ” 
(Bailey), is probably a derived usage. 
In the Cleveland dialect cuddy is a 
hedge-sparrow (Atkinson), so called, 
perhaps, from its resemblance in colour 
to an ass, just as Northampt. doney, a 
sparrow (elsewhere dnnnoelc), donkey , 
and Scot, dome, a hare, are all from 
O. Eng. don , dun. 

CyDsnoE, an affeetod mispronuncia- 
tion of the interjection “ Gadso ” 
(which is itself a corruption of It. 
cazzo ) in the old drama. 

Cullender, a popular spelling of 
colander , which is apparently an in- 
correct form of cokider (cf. Span, cola - 
dero , a strainer, siue, a colender. — Mm* 
shou), like messenger, porrenger, passen- 
ger , for messager , perridger , passager , 
A derivative of Lat. colare , to strain, 

I am a witnesse that in the late war hi$ 
own? ship was pierc’d like a cultendar. — J» 
Evelyn, Diary , May 31, 1672. 
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Culliskn, ) an old word for a badge 

Cullison, ) or distinctive mark, in 
Ben Jonson and others, is a corruption 
of cognisance, that by which one is 
known (Lat. cognoswre ), from a desire, 
perhaps to assimilate it to other words 
like cully , million , &c. 

Onion . But what badge shnll we give, what 
cullison ? — B. Jonson , The Case is Altered , iv. 4. 

Culver-keys, an old popular name 
for a meadow plant, probably the 
orchis moWo, is apparently a corruption 
of culverkins, i.e. little culvers or pigeons 
(A. Sax. cuff re), to which its flowers 
were fancifully resembled. Compare 
the name of the plant columbine from 
Lat. columha , a pigeon. With the ter- 
mination compare man- key, don -key. 

The form covey -hey s, may sometimes 
be heard in Kent, applied to the oxlip. 

Cup, as a medical term to draw 
blood by scarifying under a glass 
wherein the air is rarefied, derived as 
it were from the mp-like shape of the 
glass, is a corruption of Fr. coupcr , to 
cut, O. Fr. copper. 

I should rather substitute conning glasses, 
applied on the legs. — Fcrrand, Love Melan- 
choly, p. 34',). 

It [pleurisy] is helped much by cupping; I 
do not mean drinking. — T. Adams , The Soul's 
Sickness, Works, i. 487. 

They bled, they cupp'd , they purged; in 
short, they cured. 

Pope [Latham], 

Curly-flower, a Lincolnshire word 
for a caul! flower (Peacock, Glossary of 
Words used in Manley, Sfc.). 

Curmudgeon, so spelt, no doubt, to 
suggest a connexion with cur, used as 
a term of contempt, is an altered 
form of corn-mudgin , which Holland 
in his Livy uses to translate frumen - 
tar ius, a corn -dealer, especially in the 
sense of a regrator, one who engrosses 
and hoards up the com in time of 
scarcity, and then “ a covetous hunks, 
a close-fisted fellow ” (Bailey), in ac- 
cordance with the Proverb (xi. 26) 
u He that withlioldeth corn, the people 
shall curse him. 1 * Corn-mud gin is for 
corn-mudging, i.o . corn-hoarding; mudge 
being zz O. Eng. much or mich, to hide 
(Skeat). Compare “ Vleure-pain, a 
nigardly wretch ; a puling micher or 
miser, &c.” (Id.). O. Fr. mucer, to hide. 
The popular hatred of the corn-hoarder 


is exhibited in the Ehenish legend of 
Bishop Hartto, and in a ballad licensed 
in 1581, 

Declaring the greate covetousness and un- 
merciful 1 dealing of one Walter Gray, some- 
tyme Archebisshop of Yorke, whoe having 
great abundance oi come, suffred the needie, 
m the tyme of famyne, to die for want oi 
relief, And of the fearfull vengeance of God 

ronounced against him. — Registers of the 

talioners ’ Company, vol. ii. p. 150 (Shaks. 
Soc. ). 

Gormora,nt (formerly corvorant, as if 
corn-vorant) seems to have been used in 
the same sense. 

His father is such a dogged old curmudgeon , 
he dares not for his ears acquaint him with it. 
— Hey wood § Rowley, Fortune by Land S$ Sea , 
1655, p. 46 (Shaks. Soc.). 

When the Cormorants 

And wealthy farmers hoord up ail the graine 
He empties all his garners to the poore. 

No-Body and Some-body , 1. 320 
(ab. 1600). 

The covetous cormorants or com-morants 
[i.e. corn-delayers] of his time. — IT. Smith, 
The Blacksmith, 1606. 

Currants, a corruption of Corinfhs , 
or “ raisins of Corinth,” Fr. raisins de 
Corinthe, they having been originally 
brought from that place ; Welsh graven 
Coi % inth, i.e. Corinth berries. 

We fouride there rype sraalle raysons that 
we callp reysons of Gorans, and they growe 
chefty in Corynthy, called nowe Corona, in 
Morea, to whome seynt Poule wrote sondry 
epvstolles. — Pylgrymage oj Sir R. Guyljorde, 
1506, p. 11 (Camden Soc.). 

The fruits are hereof called in shops by the 
name of Passulurum de Corintho ; in English 
Currans, or small Raisins. — Gerarde , Herbal , 
p. 727 (1597). 

Take raysyns of Cora uns Jjerto, 

And wyte Wynne jx>u take also. 

Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 16 (1440). 

Take . . . liaysonysof Coraunce & myncyd 
Datvs, but not to small. — The Babees Book, 
p. 212(E.E.T.S.). 

The chiefe riches thereof [of Zante] consis- 
ted! in cim'ents, which draweth hither much 
trafficke. — G. Sandys, Travels, p. 5. 

Curry, an Indian dish, originally a 
native term, Hind, hurt (a making), a 
made dish, a curry, from karndt to make 
(Sansk. hw, kri , to make), seems to 
have been assimilated to the existing 
word curry (Fr. corroyer. It. corredare ), 
to prepare or make ready. Mahn de- 
duces it from Pers. khurdd, broth, juicy 
meats. 
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Citrr* favour, a phrase which Pro- 
fessor Nichol brands as a “ vulgarism ” 
(Primer of English Composition)) and 
the Saturday Review “does not much 
like 1 ’ (Jan. 4, 1879), is at all events 
no pwnmm in the language. G. Put- 
tenham, in his Arte of English Poesic , 
1589, says — 

If moderation of words tend to flattery, or 
soothing, or excusing, it is by the figure 
Paradiastole, which therefore nothing im- 
properly we call the Curry- fa veil, as when 
we make the best * i a bad tiling, or turne a 
signification to the more plausible sence ; as 
to call an unthrift, a liberall Gentleman.— 
(P. 195, ed. Arber), 

If thou canst currey fauaur thus 
Thou shalt be counted nag* 1 . 

Tusser, Works, 1580, p. 1 111 (E. 4 8.). 

It is a corruption of every ftvtl , to 
curry, or smooth down, the ckesnut- 
horse, Fr. etriller fauvean. 1 Cotgrave 
quotes a proverb, “ Tel etrilh fauruxn 
qm puis Ic mord . The ungrateful 1 jade 
bites him that does him good;” this 
is found in a fourteenth century Ko- 
mance, which went by the name of 
Torche-Fauvel or Estrille-Fa u tW. (Le 
Roux de Lincy, Proverlcs Fra rivals, 
tom. ii. p. 80). Compare “ curryfawll, 
a flatterer, estrille." — Palsgrave, 1580. 

Sche was a schrewe, as have y hele, 

There sche cunuyed jatetl well 

How a Merchant did hi s Wyfe betray, 

1. 203, 

The phrase assumed its meaning of 
cajoling from a confusion of favtl , tlio 
yellow- coloured horse, with fair l, an 
old word for flattery (in Langiand, 
Occleve, Skelton, &c.), i.e. It, faro la, a 
lying tale, Lafc. f alula. See Prof. 
Skeat’s Note on Pin's the Plowman, 
Vision of. Pass. iii. 1. 5, Text c. 

In the ancient cant of thieves the 
phrase is used for a sluggard. 

He that will in court dwell, must needes 
mrrie fabel . ... ye filial understand that 
fabel is an olde Engfishe worde, and signified 
as much as favour doth now a dayes. — 
Taverner, Pioverbesor adagie* gathe ted out of 
the Chiliades id Erasmus, 1562, fo. '44. 

Cory jauell is he, that w^l lie in his bed, 
and cory the bed hordes m which he lyeth m 
St cede of his horse. This siouthful knaue 
wyll buskill and scratch when he is called in 
the morning, for any hast. — The XXV. 
Orders of Knaues, 1575. 

1 So also Douce, Illustrations to Shakespeare, 

p. f9i. 
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To curry a temporary favour he incurreth 
everlasting hatred. — Adams, Seimons, i. 284. 

To cwry was once used indepen- 
dently for to cajole, with reference 
to the “ soft smoothing of flattery *' 
(Fuller). 

l>ey curry kingee & her back claweK 
Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, 
1394, 1. 365 ^ed. Skeat), 

Curse, in the vulgar phrase “ not to 
care a curse for a thing,” is a corrup- 
tion of the old English bars or hers, a 
cress, A. Sax. civrse ; Dutch hersse, Ger. 
hresse, Fr. ensson , “the herb tearmed 
Pars, or cresses,” “ wesson alenols , 
hvrse ” (Cotgrave) ; which was made a 
by- word for anything trivial and worth- 
less. 

So her son is a Lancashire form of 
christen, “Feather Adam notlier did 
nor cou’d h rson it ” ( View of the Lanca- 
shire Dialect). See also H. Tooke, 
Diversions, p. 3G0 (ed. Taylor), 

Wy adorn and W it now is nat worth a curse , 
Langlund , Patou oj Piers Plan man, 
Pans xn. 1. 14, Text c. 

Anger gawiej the not h cresse. 
AtUteiutive Poem*, The Pearl , 1. 343, 
(ed. Moms). 

Of paramours ne rnught he not a hers. 

( luuiur, The M tile res Tale, 1. 3754. 

To-morrow morning ( if Heaven permit) I 
begin the filth volume of Shandy — / care not 
a rune tor the critics. — Sterne, Letters, xviu. 
1761. 

That man never breathed, .... for whose 
contributions to the Magazine 1 cared one 
single cm \e. — M'jfscm, Noctes Ambnmame , 
vol. i. p. 259. 

I care not a curse though from birth he 
inherit 

The tear-bitter bread and the fitingings of 
scorn, 

If the man be but one of God's nobles in 
spirit — 

Though penniless, richly-soul’d, — heart- 
some, though worn. 

Gerald Massey, The Worker . 

A long list of examples in Norman 
French, such as “not worth an onion, 
a head of garlic, a nut, a lettuce, a 
thread of silk,” 4c., will be found in 
Atkinson's Vie de Selnt Aubam, p. 67. 

Compare 

Thereof set the miller not a tare. 

Chaucer, The Hems Tale, 3935, 

This Absolon ne raugbte not a bene. 

Miliere* Ta£e, l 3770 . 
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Compare the expressions ** I don’t 
care a straw,” not a rush,” Fr. il m 
vcmt pas un zest (i.e. a walnut-skin), 
Lat. naurj , fined, nihili (i.e. nr -MU ), 
pondere ; Greek kcvrdamizo , to talk idly, 
lit. chatter about cresses (kdrdamon), 
Tcarbs wise , at a hair’s value, &c. 

“ Not worth a rush ” seems origi- 
nally to have meant not deemed of 
sufficient importance to have fresh 
rushes strewed on the floor for one’s 
reception, at least so it is suggested by 
the following passage : 

44 Strange have greene rushes when daily 
guests are not uoith a rusk. — Lilly, Sapho 
and Phao, n. 4- ( 1 o8 1 ). 

Curtail, a corruption of the older 
form to curtail, as if from the French 
court failler , to cut short, or as if it 
meant to shorten or dock the tail [Cf. 
O. Fr. courfault , It. cortaldo], Thus, 
esgudie, which Cotgrave defines as “mr- 
tall 9 curtailed ; untailed, without fade, 
deprived of a taile,” would now be 
translated 44 curtailed.” An old writer 
speaking of the knavery of dealers m 
horses says : — 

They can make curtail* when they li^t, 
and a game set too large tailed, hanging to 
the felloe kc* at their pleasure. — Marlin Mar - 
hall's apologte to the hetman of London , 1*610, 

Sig. G. 

The curfal Friar of the Robin Hood 
Ballads was evidently of the Franciscan 
order of monks who were ridiculed for 
the short habits they wore inobedienco 
to their founder’s injunction (Staveley, 
Itomish Horseleech , ch. xxv.), 0. Eng. 
curia l, a short eloko or coat. In the 
old canting language of beggars, 

A curtail is much like to the upright man, 
but li> s authority is not fully so great. He 
useth commonly to go with a short clohe , like 
to grey Jeters, and his woman with him in 
like lmery. — l he Fruteimtye of Vucabondes , 
1576 . 

Shakespeare has 44 a curtail dog ” for 
curtal, in Cowed if of Errors, ni. 2, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1, and 
Howell defines a curtail or curtal as 
“a dog without a tail, good for any 
service.”— Dirt, of Four Languages . 

Mr. Fitz- Edward Hall quotes, as 
authorities for the verb to curtail , 
Thomas Campion (1602), Ancient Criti- 
cal Essays, vol. ii. p. 165 ; Thus. James, 
Treatise of the Corruption of Scripture , 
1612, pi. ii. p. 59; Heylin, Ecclesia 


Vindiccuta (1657), pt. i, p. 182 ( Modem 
English , p. 185). 

Curtail dogs, so taught they were 
They kept the arrows in their mouth. 

Ingledew , Ballads and Songs of York- 
shire, p. 52. 

Curt-hose, the nickname of the 
eldest son of the Conqueror, a corrup- 
tion of Robertus Curtus (M. Muller, 
Chips, iii. 801). So cat-house, an old 
species of battering-ram, was originally 
cattus, so called from its crafty approach 
to the walls. It. cp ito, “a hee-cat. 
Also an engine of warre to batter walls ” 
(Florio). Gattus, “ machina belli ” 
(Spelman, Glossary), “ a werrely holde 
that men call a barbed cacte ” (Caxton’s 
Veg ccim). 

Curtilage, “ a law term for a piece 
of ground, yard, or garden-platt, be- 
longing to, or lymg near a house.” — 
Bailey, from Low Lat. our t is. The 
word is a derivation not of curtus, but of 
Lat. chor(t)8 , cohor(t)s, a yard, whence 
also It. corte, Fr. cour, Eng. court , 
Welsh aert. C. Kingsley curiously 
spells it couriledge (Davies, Supp.Eng. 
Glossary) 

Curtle-axe, and Curtlax, a cor- 
ruption of 14 cutlass,” really Fr. coufe- 
las , It. cortelazo, coltella-ccio , from Lat 
cultellus (dim. of cnlter, a knife), but 
understood as if a curtal or short axe. 
Skinner spells it curtelass, and explains 
it as crisis h'< dor ( Etymologicon , 1671). 
Cf. Dut. korhlas (Sewel). 

For with my swor[r]d, this sharp turtle are, 

I’ll cut asunder my accursed heart — 

Locnne, 1586. 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand. 

As You Like It, i. 3, 1. 119 
(Globe ed.). 

Dear ware this Hanger and this Curtilax . 

The Roaring Girl , i. 1 (1611). 
There springs the shrub three foot aboue 
the grass 

Which fears the keen edge of the Curtelace. 

Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 181 (1621). 

A still further corruption was curtate* 

With curtaie used Diamond to smite. 

Spenser, F. Queene , tv. 2, 42. 

Custard winds, a Cleveland word 
for the cold easterly winds prevalent 
on the N.E. coast in spring, is probably, 
Mr. Atkinson thinks, a corruption of 
coast- ward winds. 
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Cut-steal, a popular name for the 
Valerian, Dr. Prior thinks may be from 
Dut. kutte, A. Sax. cwits, it being used 
in uterine affections. 

Cutlash, a comiption of cittlas found 
in N.W. Lincolnshire, and elsewhere. 

He . , . gave him one Blow" a-cross his 
Belly with his cutlash. — Chas. Johnson, Ltxes 
of' Highwaymen, Sc., 269 (1731). 

A good hog for an old cut lash. 

Id. p. 234. 

A villanous Frenchman made at me with a 
Cutlask.~~Blachmo)y f Maid of Sher, vol. i. p. 11. 

It is also found as cutlaee. 

With Monmouth cap and cut lace by my side. 

A Satyre on St a Ofctrs < (), Plays, 
xii .375, ed. 1827). 

Cutlet, so spelt probably from a 
notion that it denoted a little cut of 
meat. It is really the French i oteletfe , 
a little rib of mutton or other meat, 
diminutive of cate, a rib or side, and 
this again is from the Lathi costa. The 
nlder French form was cosidetie. 

Costellettes de pore , the sparribs. — Cot glare. 

To join in a costelet and a salhtd. — \orih, 
Life oj Ijord Guilford , l. 91 [see Dut les, Supp. 
Eng. Glossary]. 

Coast is said to he a Sussex word for 
the ribs of cooked meat, particularly 
lamb (Parish, Glossary). 

Sir Beaumam^ suiot him through the cost 
of the body. — Malory , King Aithui , 1631, 
vol. i. p. 233 (ed. Wright). 

Cuttle-fish, 0. Eng. “ Codulle, 
fysche. Sepia ” (Trent* fit. Parr.). A. 
Sax. cvdele . “ Lolitja , a fyslie whiehe 
hath his head bet wen e Ins feete and 
his bealy, and hath also two bones, 
oom lyb' a knift , the other lyke a 
penne.” — Elyot. It is from this bone, 
which liears a considerable resemblance 
to a flint knife or celt (Fr. (conh 1) con- 
tent*), and may often be picked up on 
the shore, that the fish is supposed to 
take its name. Cf. the names const eau 
de mer , Welsh mor-gy/lcll, “ sea-knife.” 
The German name, however, is kvtte/- 
fisch (? from kuitel, entrails, guts); 
O. Dut. kuttel-visch, The word in 
English has been corrupted from 
cuddh, rndlc, under the influence of the 
foreign names. 

Cwelca, an Anglo-Saxon name for 
the plant cobcy nthis, Gk. kohktmtlm, 
given by Bosworth, is evidently a natu- 
ralized form of the foreign word, as if 
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connected with melian, to kill or quell, 
from its powerful action when adminis- 
tered as a drug. See Gerarde, Her - 
ball , fol. p. 769. 

Cycle, a pedantic spelling of sickle 
(Lat. sccttla , a cutter, from seco), as if 
so called from its circular shape and de- 
rived from Greek cyclus (ktvkXoq); cf. 
Fr. dele z z a shekel. — Cotgrave. 

The corn . . . wooed the eye Its to cut it. 

Fuller , Ptsgah Sight, fob It >00, p. 161. 

Messena was at the called Zancle, of 
the ciookednesse of the place, which nigm- 
fieth a cycle. — G. Sandys , Travels , p, 244. 

Cyder, for eider or eyder , the com- 
mon form in old writers, Lat. sierra, 
Greek si kern, Hob. shekdr , has appa- 
rently been assimilated in spelling by 
the learned to cyd-oneum , a beverage 
made out of the cydonia or quince, a 
kind of perry. Pepys spells it syder, 
Diary, lol. ii. p. 113 (ed. Bright). 

SheMr (Prov. xxxi. 4) was originally 
a sweet wine ; in later times, when 
widely spread by means of Phoenician 
commerce, only a kind of beer. — Ewald, 
AntiyurfU 8 of Jsratd, p. 86. 

Sotbli he nehal he greet bifore the Lord, 
and he sclml not drynk** wyn and sydir . — 
II ychlje, Luke i. 1.) { 13119 ). 

He ne driiit \> win ne 6 toi. — 3. Sax. Version 
(99.»). 

Hiker a, says S. Jerome, u in the 
Hebrew tongue is every drink which 
can inebriate, whether it is made from 
grain, or from the juice of apples, or 
from honey, or the fruit of the palm ” 
(FJjtisf ad Nepal ian). Initial 0 and B 
were formerly almost interchangeable, 
and we still write celery for selery (Ii 
sellari, Lat. eelinon), ceiling for seeling, 
cess for st vs, Ac. 

Cygnet, formerly cignet (Fr. eigne), 
a young swan, so spelt as if connected 
with Lat. cygnus, a swan. Fr. eigne, 
however, is identical with 0. IV. and 
Span, cisne, from Low Lat. cerinus, a 
swan, and quite unconnected with eyg- 
nus (Diez). 

Cypher. An organ-pipe is said to 
cypher when it continues sounding, 
w’tien the note on the key-board is not 
struck. It is doubtless tho same word 
as Welsh sihrwd , to murmur, to whisper, 
French siMcr, Bp. chiflar, Prov. siblar 
(from sifuare zz siUlare ) ; Prov. Eng. 
sife, siff, to sigh (Devonshire, &c). 
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Compare It. dfolwre and ciujfolare, to 
whistle, oifello, a piper, a whistler, 
zuffwrare, to whistle or whisper, zuffo- 
lare, to pipe; Arab, sifr, whistling, 
siffer, to whistle ; Heb. sdfdr, a trumpet. 

Cypress root, or Sweet Cypress , 
popularly so called, is an assimilation 
of its Latin name cypervs (longvs) to 
the well-known tree-name cypress , 
Lat.. c/apressus , Greek kuparissos. 

Cyprus, otherwise spelt cypress and 
cipres , an old name for a species of tine 
transparent lawn, as if the stuff intro- 
duced from Cyprus, has been considered 
the origin of the word crape (Abp. 
Trench, Study of Words, Lecfc. iv.). 
The direct opposite is, I think, the case. 
Crape , Fr. crepe, old Fr. crespo , which 
Cotgrave defines “ C/qms, also Cobweb 
Lawne,” Scot, crisp, have their origin 
in Lat. crispns , and are descriptive of 
the crisp and rivelled (Fr. crespi) tex- 
ture of the material. Minslieu de- 
scribes cipres as “a fine curhd lmen, 
Lat. byssns crlspata Cipres , there- 
fore, w'as the same as crape, and pro- 
bably is only another form of the same 
word altered by metathesis, thus, crispe , 
old Eng. cryspe ; cripse (cryps( ) in Prov. 
Eng. ; cirps in A. Saxon, njrpss cipr(e)s , 
cypr[e)s; similar transformations being 
not unusual, e.y. grass for gars , A. S. 
gears ; cart for cm/, A. H. crivt s 'Kirsten , 
kirsen (Bums), for ch visit v, &c. 

Blak with enps her [= h.ui], lene, and 
smndel qued. 

Wright, Pop. Treat My on Science , 
13th cent., p. 158, 1. i?83. 

Jamieson gives cryp (V for cryps) as 
an old Scotch word for crape, old Eng. 
crisp. 

JSelle with hir nyfyls of crop and of sylke. 

Townley Mysteries, Juditinm (l5thcent.). 

A Cyprus not a bosom 
Hides my poor heart. 

Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
Lawn, as white as driven snow, 

Cyprus , black as e er was crow. 

Winter $ Tale, iv. 3. 
About her head a Cyprus heau’n she wore. 
Spread like a veile, vpheld with siluer wire. 
G. Fletcher, Chm>ts Victone in lieauen 
(1610), 59. 

And sable stole of cipies lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Milton, It Pmserow, 1. 36. 

Over all these draw a black cypress, a veil 
of penitential sorrow. — J . Taylor , Holy Dying , 
p, 1% (ed. 1848). 


Exactly similar in origin, and nearly 
related, are Fr. crepe, a pancake, old 
Eng. Grippes, fritters (Wright), cryspels 
(Forme of Cury), Scot, crisp, a pancake, 
i.e. something fried till crisp. 

Cnjspes frye5. — Book of Precedence, p. 91 
(E.L.T.S.). 

Cyst-beam, the Anglo-Saxon name 
for the chestnut tree, as if connected 
with cyst, fruitfulness, goodness, cystig, 
bountiful, liberal, is a corruption of 
Lat. cast-ancus . See Chestnut. 

Cythoun, an old Eng. form of “ cit- 
tern,” the musical instruments quoted 
by Carl Engel, Musical Myths and 
Facts, i. p. 60 . 


D. 

Dab, in the colloquial phrase “ to be 
a dab at anything,” i.e . clever, expert, 
has probably no connexion with dab , 
to hit (the mark), or dapper , spruce 
(Goth, go,- dobs, fitting), but is a corrup- 
tion of adept (Lat. adeptus , proficient), 
misunderstood as a aep\ Cf. North 
Eng. dabster , a proficient. 

Dainty. This -word, when used in 
tlie sense of fastidiously nice, finicking, 
delicate, O. Eng. deynte, deintt, is pro- 
perty a subs. pleasantness, from 
O. Fr. daintie , and that from da, in, fine, 
quaint, Lat. dignas , worthy. Cf. dis- 
daiy, to deem unworthy (Skeat). 

For deynte pat he hadde of him : he let him 
gone bringe 

Before ty prmce of Engelond : Adelatan J* 
kynge. 

Life of S. Dunstan , 1. 36, Philolog. 

Soc. Trans., 1858. 

And he resawyt thaim in daynte, 

And hyr full gretly thankit he. 

Baibour, The Bruce , bk. iv. 1. 142 
(ed. Jamieson). 

When used in the special sense of a 
delicacy, something nice to eat, the 
word was probably confounded with 
Welsh dantacth , a dainty, something 
toothsome (from dant, daint , tooth), 
Scot, daint ith, daint ess. 

Thow waxes pur, bane fortone wil ty wyt, 
And haf na duntetht of sone na delite. 

Bernardus, De Cura Ret FamuUtri$ t 
p. 14, 1, 334 (E. E. T. S.). 
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To tell here metus was tere/ That was served 
at here sopere, 

There was no dentethus to dere/ N e spyces to 
spare. 

Sir Degrevant , 11. 1409-1 U2, The 
Thornton Romance , p. 236. 
Ahof dukes on dece, with daynty s serued. 

Alliterative Poem* s, B, 1. 38 (ed. 

Moms). 

Jacob here made dainty of lentils. 

T, Adams, Politic Hunting , 
B 7 orta>, i. 5. 

So that for lack of detntie mete, 

Of which an herte may be fedde, 

1 go fastende to my bedde. 

Gower , Conf. A mantis, vol. iii. 
p. 25 (ed. Pauli). 

When we say, therefore, that a per- 
son is dainty about his food and fond of 
dainties , we use two really distinct 
words — the former akin to diynity , the 
latter to dentist. 

Dames, an old English name for the 
game of draughts, Fr. dames, would 
seem to have been borrowed from 
Egyptian dameh , if* that be the primi- 
tive word. 

The modern Egyptians have a game of 
draughts very Mmilar in the appearance of 
the men to that of their ancestors, which they 
call dameh, and play much in the *ame manner 
as our own. — Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
ed. Birch, vol. n. p. 58. 

Another game existing in the Middle Ages, 
but much more rarely alluded to, was culled 
dames, or ladies, and has still preserved that 
name in French. — Wright, Homes oj other 
Days, p. 235. 

In French and Provencal damicr is a 
chessboard. 

Dame’s violet, a popular name for 
the hcsperis matronaHs, is a corruption 
of Fr. violctte de Damas, “ damask 
violet ” (Lat. viola Damasccna), as if 
it were violeite des dames (Prior). 

Damsel, “the damson (Damasccna), 
a variety of the prvnus domestica.” 
(Kolderness Gbssrvry, Eng. Dialec. Soc., 
Yorks., Cheshire, and North of Ireland.) 
—Britten and Holland. 

They are called dama&cens of the citie of 
Damascus of Soria. — Passenger oj Benvenuto, 
1612 (Nares). 

Modern Damascus is a beautifull city. 
The first Damask-rose had its root here, arid 
name hence. So all Damask silk, linen, 
poulder, and plumbes called Damascene. — 
T. Fuller , Pixgah Sight, bk. iv. cb. i. p. 9 
Cl 650). 


Darbies, a Blang term for handcuffs, 
is said to be in full Johnny Da/rbies, a 
corruption of Fr. gms-d'armee , applied 
originally as a nickname to police- 
men [?]. 

We clinked the darbies on him, took him as 
quiet as a lumb. 

Scott , Guy Marine ring , ch. xxxiii. 

But the old term was “ Father 
Derbie’s bands.” 

To binde such babes in father Derbies hands. 
G. Gascoigne, The Steel Gtas (1576), 

1. 787. 

See also T. L. O. Davies, Snpp, Eng . 
Glossary, g. v. 

Darkle, to gloom or be dark, a 
fictitious verb, formed from darkling , 
understood as a present participle. 
Darkling zz in the dark, is really an 
adverb, like O. Eng. hackling, flatting, 
head/hig. See Grovel and Sidle. 

Out went the candle, and we were left efark- 
hng. 

Shakespeare, K. Lear, i 4, 1. 237. 
Darkling they join adverse, and shock un- 
seen, 

Coursers with coursers justling, men with 
men. 

Dryden, Palawan and Arcite , bk. iii. 

1. 590. 

Bp. Hall has the phrase “ to go dark- 
lings to bed.” # 

D’Arcy Magee, in one of his songs, 
Bays — 

A cypress wreath darkles now, I ween, 
Upon the brow* of my love m green. 
Founder’s Tomb .... darkles and shines 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights. 
— Thackeray, Keu comes, ch. lxxv. 

See T. L. O. Davies, Supp . Eng . 
Glossary, s. v. 

Modern poets often use darkling as 
an adjective. 

To-night beneath the lime-trees’ darkling 
arms 

The dying sun’s farewell is passing sweet. 

IF. H. Pollock, The Poet and the 
Muse , 1880. 

On darkling man in pure effulgence shine. 
Johnson , The Rambler , No. 7. 

Dash it ! This expletive does not 
probably, as we might suppose, repre- 
sent the typographical euphemism of a 

dash, as in “d it,” but the Fr. 

dosha, it, dehait, dehet, affliction, misfor- 
tune (lit. dis-pleasure, from O. Fr. hait, 
pleasure), as an imprecation equivalent 
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to Cursed l III betide! This in old Eng. 
appears as the interjection datheti, 
dahet. 

Da\>eit hwo it hire thaue * 

Da\>eit hwo it hire ycue f 
Huvelok the Dane (ab. 1280), 11. 

296,300. See Skeat, Glossary , 

8.V. 

Dahet habbe that like best 
That fuleth Ins owe nest. 

Ihe Owl and the Nightingale, 

I. tOO (Percy Soc.). 

Dasiberde, an old Eng. word for a 
simpleton (? as if a dazed hoard), affords 
a curious instance of corruption. It is 
another form of dozeper, dossoper, origi- 
nally one of the doseperis , Fr. leg douze 
paws , the twelve peers of France. See 
Doseberde. 

A1 so the dosse pen 

Of France were here eehon, pat so noble were 
and fers. 

Robt. of Gloucester, p. 188. 
Sir Caypbas, 1 sa\ e secherly 
We that bene m company e 
Must needes this dosebende destroye. 

The Chester Mystei ies (Shake. Soc.), 

• rol. u. p. 34. 

Date, the fruit of the palm-tree, Fr. 
daJte, old Fr. dacte , have been formed 
from da die, dadyle ; cf. Span, and 
Prov. datil, Flem. dathd, Ger. datfel , 
Lat. da (stylus , Greek dctkfulos , (1) a 
finger or dactyl, (2) a finger-shaped 
fruit, a date ; these latter words from 
their termination being mistaken for 
diminutives (like kernel , satchel, Ac.). 
Similarly almond, Fr. amandc , has 
. been evolved from amandle , Dut. 
amandel , Prov. almandola; and Fr. 
ange from angeL 

Date, frute, Dactilus. — Prompt Paivub- 
i rum, 1 140. 

Dactyle, the Date-grape or Finger-grape. 
— Cotgrave . 

A. Sax. fingerwpbi [= dates], .Elfnc. — 
Cockayne , Leech doms, n, 368. 

A man might have been hard put to it to 
interpret the language of Aesculapius, when 
to a consumptive person he held forth his 
fingers; implying thereby that his cure lay 
in dates , from the homonomy of the Greek, 
which signifies dates and fingers. — Sir 1 hos . 
Browne , Works, vol. m. p. 344 (ed. Bohn). 

Davy Jones’s Locker, in the sailor’s 
phrase “He’s gone to JDavy Jones's 
Locker," is. gone to the bottom, 
drowned, or dead, it has been supposed 
may originally have been Jonah's locker, 
in allusion to the position of the pro- 


phet when swallowed up, ani “the 
earth with her bars was about him for 
ever ” (Jonah, ii. 6). Davy, as being a 
common prenomen of all the Welsh 
Joneses, was then, perhaps, arbitrarily 
prefixed. See T. L. O. Davies, Supp. 
Eng. Glossary, s.v. David seems to 
have been a favourite name, for some 
reason, among Beamen, certain navi- 
gation instruments being called David's 
staff and David's quadrant (Bailey). 

So was he descended .... to the roots 
and crags of them [the hills], lodged in so 
low a cabin , that all those heaps and Bwel- 

hngs of the earth lay upon him The 

meaning of the prophet was, that he was 
locked and warded within the strength of the 
earth, never looking to he set at liberty again. 
— Bp John King , On Jonah (1694), p. 174, 
col. 1 (ed. Grosart). 

Dawn, a corruption of the old word 
dawivg or daying, A, Sax. dagung, the 
becoming day, a substantive formed 
from the 0. Eng. verb to daw, A. Sax. 
dagian, to become day (dceg), Icel. 
digging, so spelt as if a past participial 
form, like drawn (from A. S. drag an), 
sawn, horn, &c. 

Dauy id, Auroro ; Dayyn, or wexyn day 
(dauyn), Diesco. — Prompt. Parvulorum . 

The dayng of day. — Anturs oj Arthur , 
xxun. (Camden. Soc.). 

To dune as the day dothe, adjourner, Vaube 
se curve . — Palsgrave, 1630. 

In his bed ther daneth him no day. 

Chaucer , The Kmghtes Tale, 1. 1678. 

Hu come to her felawes in dawynge. — 
Robert oj Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 208 (ed. 
1810). 

Bi mhte me winter, me sumer i>e 
dawunge. — Ancien Riwle (ab. 1225), p. 20. 
When \>e da wand e day dryjtyn con sende. 

Alliterative Poems (14th cent.), C. 

1. 446. 

Day- berry, a provincial name for 
the wild gooseberry (Courtney, W. 
Cornwall Glossary), is undoubtedly a 
corruption of its common popular name 
thape, or theahe, A- herry, the p or h 
being merged in the ensuing h, so that 
the word became tha' -berry, and then 
day -herry. * 

Day-nettle, a north country name 
of the plant galeopsis tetrahit, i s for 
drye-nettle, i.e. the nettle injurious to 
labourers , old Eng. deyes, whom it is 
believed to affect with whitlows. — 
Britten and Holland, Eng , Plant- 
Names, pp. 140, 150. 
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Day-ytoman occurs in Shakespeare 
for a servant whom we would now call 
a dairy -maid, Perthshire dey . 

She is allowed for the day-woman. 

Love’s L abour’s Lott, i. 2. 1. 1.17. 

Dey-wyfe occurs in Palsgrave (1530), 
deye in Chaucer and Prompt, Parndo- 
rum (c. 1440), with the same meaning. 
Compare Swed. deja, a dairy-maid, 
Icel. deigja . Dairy , the place where 
she pursues her occupation (O. Eng, 
deyrye) stands to dey, as fairy (fee He) 
does to fay , buttery ( i.e . buttery) to 
butter. Day -house for dairy still is 
found in S. W. counties of England. 
It is this word day or dey, in the 
general sense of maid, that occurs iu 
la-dy , A. Sax. hiaf-dige, the “ loaf- 
maid.” It is generally understood to 
be the “ kneader,” connected with 
Goth, deigan, to knead. But it is never 
applied except to a female, and seems 
to mean specifically a “ milk-maid,” 
not a baker. Cf. Hindustani, dm, a 
milk-nurse, “ Lucy and her Day.” Cf. 
Prov. Ger. did cm, to fatten a calf with 
milk (Westphalian); and I >an. die, milk, 
the breast, give die, to suckle, diebrodw % 
foster-brother. 

His done pe is his whore awlenc$ lure mid 
clones [The maul that is his whore he adorns 
with clothes ]. — Old Log. Homilies, 12th cent. 
2nd ser. p. 168. 

The goodnesse of the earth abounding with 
deries and pasture. — Fuller, Worthies, \ol. u. 

p. 1. 

The dey, or farmwoman, entered with her 
pitchers, to deliver the milk for the family. — 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, ch.xxxu. vol. v.p. 
329, ed. 1857. [Deyu oman occurs a few lines 
afterwards.] 

Headman’s Day, an East Anglian 
name for the 20th of November, St. 
Edmund's Day (E. I). Soc. reprints, 
B. 20), of which it is evidently a cor- 
ruption, ’t E down's day. Cf. T aniline 
for St. Antkolins, Tabhs for St. Ebb's, 
To nns for St. Ami's, Tooky for St. 
Olaf ; 

Dear me t a vulgar exclamation of 
mild surprise, is supposed to he a cor- 
ruption of It. Dio nviol It is rather 
from Fr. Dieu me {a/ide), old Fr. madia l 
Similar is the exclamation in the Alex- 
ander Bomance madeus! which stands 
for m'aide Deus / (O. Fr. Deus, God. — 
W. W. S.) In Irish Jiadha is “ good 
God,” “ a testimony,” and fiadh is a 


“deer,” hut this is no more than a 
coincidence. 

Madia , In good sooth; as true as I live; 
or (instead of Ce m’ait Dwu) So God help 
me. — Cot grave. 

Deary me ! Deary me / forgive me, good sir, 
but this ynnee, I’ll steal naamaar. — W. Hut - 
ton, A Bran New Wurk , 1. 313 (E. D.S.). 

My informant Jack did’nt seem quite so 
sanguine as the clergyman, for he uttered 
that truly Northumbrian ejaculation, “ Dear 
kens ! ” in a highly interrogative manner.-— 
A r . and Q. in Dyer , Eng. Folklore, p. 225. 

Then did ideas dance ( dear safe us !) 

As they’d been daft. 

A. Ramsay , Epistle to Arbuckle , 1719. 

“ Dear help you ! ” “ Dear love you ! ” are 
in use in N. Ireland (Patterson, E. D. S.). 

Debenture, n bond in acknowledg- 
ment of moneys owing, is an altered 
form of dfbmtur (Blount, Bacon), 
“ There are due,” the lirst words of a 
bond ’written in Latin. Cf. debet, he 
owes, credit, he trusts, tenet, he holds. 

11 has been assimilated to tenure , 
censure, enclosure, and many other 
words in - ure , Lat. -ura. 

Father John Burges,/ Necessity urges 
My woeful cry/ To bir Robert Pie : 

And that he will venture/ '1 o send my deben- 
ture. 

B. Jonson, F nderu oods, Ixxv. 

Deck, in the following passage — 
Thou didst smile, 

Infused with n fortitude from heaven, 

When 1 ha\e deck’d the sou with drops full 
salt. 

Tempest, act i. sc. 2. 1. 155 — 
is most probably a corruption of the pro- 
vincial word deg, to bedew or sprinkle 
(so I>yce, Clark, and Wright). Other 
forms of tli© word are Cleveland dagg, 
Iced, ddggva, Swed. dugva, to bedew, 
and Icel. dik/g, Dan. and Swed. dug, 
Prov. Sw r ed. dagg, zz “dew.” 

Decoy, the modem form of the older 
word duck-coy, from the mistaken ana- 
logy of words like devour, dewy, delude, 
depose, denude, deploy, &c. Duck coys 
or coy-ducks (which occurs in Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collections, and is 
the word still in use in N. W. Lincoln- 
shire) are tame ducks trained to entice 
wild-fowl into a net or coy . “ Coy, 

a duck decoy/’—Holdemess dialect, 
E. Yorkshire. See Coy -duck, Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossa/ry. 

Compare Dutch eende-kooi, “ a duck- 
cage,” i.e. for catching ducks, and 
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kooi-cend, a decoy duck; Fr. canar - 
Meres “Decoys sen Duck- coys," Wil- 
lughby, 1676. See Evelyn, Diary , 
Sept. 19, 1641. 

Similarly Fr. enjdler , to wheedle, 
meant etymologically to encage, from 
gedle, 0. F. jaiole , a cage. Decoy seems 
generally to have been confounded 
with 0. Eng. to coy or acoie , to make 
cop or quiet, to tamo, to allure (so 
Bichardson, s.v.). Seo Haldeman, 
Affixes, p. 56. 

St. Basil says that some in his time did 
sprinkle sweet ointment upon the Wings of 
tame Pigeons, and sent them abroad, like our 
coy Ducks , to fetch in the wild Flocks that 
they might take delight in them, and follow 
them home. — Bp, Hacket , Century of Sermons , 
1675, p. 802 (fol.). 

Women, like me, as ducks in a decoy, 

Swim down a stream, and seem to swim in 

joy- 

Crabbe, The Fin ish Hechter, Works , 
p. 137 (ed. -Murray). 

Defame, the modern spelling of old 
Eng. diffamc, Sp. desfnmr, Fr. diff timer. 
It. d iff a marc, Lat. diffamare, to dis- 
fame (like d/s// rare, dishonour, disfigure), 
from a false analogy to words such as 
debase , degrade , defend, &c. So defer is 
for differ . 

All fynt di flame man or woman wherfor her 
state and her lose is pevred. — J. Myic, In- 
structions for Parish Priests , p. 22, 1. 708 
(E. K. T.S.). 

Delice, “ The fayre flowre Delice" 
Spenser, The Sh pit cards Calender , 
April, 1. 145, so called as if the fknver of 
delight (delice), flos deliciar am, is a c*~r- 
*uption oifb nr-dedis , the iris. E. K.'s 
comment is, “ Fiacre del ire that which 
they use to misfcerme flowre deluce, 
being in Latin called Flos deUtianim 

Custarde royiill, with a lyoparde of golde 
syttyrige therein, and holdynge a floure 
deluce. — Fabifan, Chronicles , laid, p. dUO 
( Ellis’s reprint). 

If sin open her shop of delicacies, Solo- 
mon shews the trap-door and the vault; 

.... if she discovers the green and gay 
fiowers of dclice, he cries to the ingredients 
*[=s goers in] Latet anguis in lierba — The 
serpent lurks there. — T. Adums, The Fatal 
Banquet , Sermons , i. 159. 

Fleur-de-lis itself is said io be a cor- 
ruption of flntr-de- Louis, from its hav- 
ing been adopted as his badge by Louis 
VII. of France. Compare the old Eng. 
na m floure de luce . 


Cardeno lirio, a Flowre-de-lice, on, Flowre- 
de-luce . — Minsheu , Spanish Diet 1623* 

Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 
The chequed and purple-ringed daffodillies. 
B.J orison, ran s Anniversary, Works , 
p. 613. 

There is a legendary belief that the twelve 
first Louis signed their names as Ldys, and 
that fteur-de-lys is simply a corruption of 
Jteur-de-Loys . — F. Marshall , International 
Vanities, p. 200. 

The vj a flour had fond, 

Clepit dehce. 

Booke of Precedence, p. 95, 1. 47 
(E. E. T. S.). 

John Birch .... beareth azure three 
Flower deluces. . . . This Flower in Latin 
is called Iris, w ch word stands also for a 
Rainbow 'whereto it some what resembleth 
in Colour. Some of the French confound 
this with the Lilly. — T. Dingley, History 
Jrom Marble, p. ch. (Camden Soc.). 

And as her Fruit sprung from the Rose and 
Luce, 

(The best of Stems Earth yet did e’er pro- 
duce ) 

Is tied already by a sanguine Race .... 

So may they shoot their youthful Branches 
o’er 

The surging Seas, and graft with every shore. 
J. Ilouell, The Vote or Poem-lloyal, 
1611. 

II est certain que, ni en pierre, ni en metal, 
ni sur les medailles, ni sur les sceaux, on ne 
trouve aucun vestige veritable do /tears de lis 
avant Louis le Jeune; e’est sous son regne, 
vers 1147, que l’ecu de France commeu^a 
d’en etre seme. — Saint Fan, Ess. Hist . Pans, 
CEui res, tom. iv. p. 107. 

A further corruption seems to have 
resulted from a misunderstanding of 
flower-de-luce as “ flower of light,’ 1 
flos htcis, with some reference perhaps 
to its name Iris, in Greek ourania , 
which denotes also the heavenly bow 
or rainbow (Gerarde, Herball, p. 50). 

The azure fields of heau'n wear sembled 
right, 

In a large round, set with th eflow'rs of light. 
The flou 'rs-de-tuce, and the round sparks of 
deaw, 

That hung vpon the azure leaues, did sbew^ 
Like twinkling stairs, that sparkle in th* 
cau’mng blew. 

Giles Fletcher, Christ's Victorie on Earth , 
42 (1610). 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far, in May, 

Although it fall and die that night ; 

It was the plant and flower of light , 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, lxxxvii. 3. 
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Demain, 1 also formerly demean , an 

Demesne, S estate, lands pertaining 
to a manor-house, so spelt as if con- 
nected with old Eng. demain , demene , 
to manage, Fr. dSnener , and meant to 
denote those lands which a lord of a 
manor holds in his own hands (Bailey), 
in his dementi, management, or control ; 
just as, according to Chaucer, Alexander 
All this world wedded m his demaine. 

The Monkey Tale, 1. 14383 (ed. Tyrwiutt). 

and so in another place 

His herte was nothing m his own demain , 

Similarly old Fr. demaine , It. de- 
manio (Florio). 

I find one \\ llliam Stumps .... bought 
of him the demeans of Malmesbury Abbey 
for fifteen hundred pound two shillings and 
a halfpenny. — T. fuller, II out lues, \ol. n. 
p. 452 (ed. 1811). 

These are all corruptions of the cor- 
rect form dtmiain, Fr. domaine, It. do- 
minio , Lat. dominium , a lordship or 
dominion. Milton speaks of Home's 

VV ide domain , 

In ample territory, wealth, and po^ver. 

Famdise Regained, tv. 81. 

Domaine, A demaine , a mans patrimony or 
inheritance, proper and hereditary posses- 
sions, those whereof he is the right or true 
Lord [domimts], — ( otgraie. 

Domamum properly signifies the King's 
land in France, appertaining to him m pro- 
perty. . . Thedomains of the Crown are held 
of the King, who is absolute lord, having 
proper dominion , — Wood, Institute*, p. 1J9 
(In Latham ). 

him urn * . . are the lord’s chief man or- place 
with the lands thereto belonging, tern r donn- 
nicales. — Blount ( Latham ) . 

The spelling demesne is owing to an 
idea that these were hinds held in 
mesne, an old law term, by a mesne 
lord. Spelman says “ Domini cum is a 
forensic word . . in English the De- 
maine , which some write wrongly Dc- 
meanetmd Demesne, as if it were sprung 
from Fr. de mesne, i.e. peculiar to one- 
self, and not from Lat. dominicum” 
{Glossary, 162C,p. 224). 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Offair demesnes, youthful, ana nobly trained. 

Shakespeare, Idmeo and Juliet, m. 6, 181. 

Demean, often used in the sense to 
lower, degrade, or make mean, as “ I 
wouldn't demean myself to speak to 
him/’ is a modem and popular per- 
version of the verb demean , to comport 
or behave oneself, Fr. se dSmener , 


whence demeanour. It has no con- 
nexion with mean, low, base, A. Sax, 
mdsne. “Yours as you demean your- 
self ” was the phrase with which Queen 
Elizabeth sometimes concluded her 
letters. 

Be you so valiant as ye say, & of so greate 
bownt£, 

That so great loye demeaneth, Of what contras 
be ye ? 

Debate between Somrr and Wynter , 1. 8, 
See, sir, thus far 

We have di>meaned fairly, like ourselves. 
Ileyuood and Ron leu, Fortune bu iMnd 
and Sea, p. 19 (Shaks. Soc.) 

An Holy Scripture does not demean itself, 
nor exhaust itself on matters alien to its very 
highest purpose, when it largely occupies 
itself herein. — Abp. I tench, S. Augustine as 
an Interpi'eter, ch. iv. 

Demi- John, a large wicker-cased bot- 
tle (comparo “ black- Jack ”), anciently 
dmnajan. It is a corruption of the 
Arabic damagan, which came from the 
Persian glass-making town of Damn- 
ghan (Tylor). It is sometimes called 
a Jcmmy-Jahn (Slang Did.). 

A French corruption of the same is 
dome-Jeanne, which MM. Littre and 
Devic deduce from the Arabic (m their 
transliteration) damdjana, a large glass 
bottle. 

It. damlglana, as if “ a young lady ” 
(Busk, Folklore of Home, p. 364). 

Denize, \ an old verb for to nattira- 

Dennize, \ li?e (Holinshed), evolved 
out of the word dt nizen, a naturalized 
citizen, O. Fr. d< nzein, or deinz-ein, 
“one within,” from O. Fr. deinz (n 
dans, Lat. dr intuit, within), opp.to/or- 
ein, “ono without.” Formed on the 
model of natural izr, civilize , pretty much 
as if citize were formed out of citizen . 

Dent, the mark left by a blow, a less 
correct spelling of dint, A. Sax. dynt, 
Ieel. dyntr, clyttr, as if an in-dent-cd 
mark, an in -dentation, or notch made 
by a tooth (Lat. den(t)-s). Cf. “ Dent 
(of Dms), a notch about the Edges,” 
“ in Heraldry of an outline notched in 
and out.” — Bailey ; “ Dentyn\ or ynden- 
tyn\ Indonto.” — J J romp1. Parv. 

be hf sonc he lea* lauStam dint . 

William of Valerne, L 1234 (1350) 

‘ (ed. Bkcat). 

Now made a pretty history to herself 

Of every dint a sword bad beaten in it, 
Tennyson, Elmne, 1. 19. 
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Descry, to spy out, as if to cry out 
on discovering something that has been 
looked for (cf. Fr. desorier , to cry down, 
decry, and Lat. explorare , to search a 
wood, &c. with cries), is according to 
Prof. Skeat merely a shortened spelling 
of O. Fr. descrire , to describe, Lat. 
describere . Cf. 0. Eng. discryve . 

A maundement went out fro Osar August 
that al the world schulde be discryued. — 
W y cliff e, S. Luke, ii. 1 (1.189). 
bus sal dede visite ilk man, 

And yhit na man discryue it can. 

Ham pole, Prieto of Conscience , 1. 1897. 

Describe was formerly used in its 
Latin sense “ to mark or trace out ” 
(Wright and Eastwood, Bible Word- 
book ), as we still say 44 to describe a 
circle ; ” whence the meaning to mark 
or observe. The identity of the words 
deswy and describe was soon forgotten. 
Thus hath my pen described , and descry' d, 
Sinne with his seuen heads of m*auen deadly 
vices. 

J. Lane, Tom Tel-Troths Message, 1600, 
1. 704 (Shaks. Soc.). 

I described his way 

Bent all on speed and marked his aery gait. 

Mitten, Par. Lost , iv.567. 

Ye shall therefore describe the land into 
seven parts. — A. V. Joshua, xviii. 6, 

Who hath descried the number of the foe? 

Shakespeare, Rich. 111. v. 3. 

If thou, my sone, canst descrioe 
This tale, as Crisf him self it tolde, 

Thou shalt have cause to heholde. 

Gower, Conf\ A mantis , vol. iii. p. 38 
(ed. Pauli). 

Ho coujre kyndeliche* with colour discriue , ‘ 
Yf alle )>e worlde were whit* oj?er swan-whit 
alle pyngos? 

) mu gland, Vision of P. Ploivman, 
C. xxi. 1. 215. 

In that tvme that Octnvianus was Em- 
peroure oCRome ... he sent oute a com- 
maundement to discrie all the world: . . and 
this disc raying was made frist [by] Cyrinus 
that then was bisshop of Cyrie. — Legend if 
the Three Kings (Chester I’laijs, p. 271, Shaks. 
Soc.). 

Deuce, a common expression ap- 
parently equivalent to the devil, as in 
44 The deuce ! ” 44 The deuce and all ! ” 

44 It is* deuced hard luck ; ” cf. “ Duce 
take you, i.e. the Devil, or an evil spirit, 
take you t ” (Bailey), as if identical with 
deuce, the two of dice, taken as a syno- 
nym of bad luck. Similarly Ger. da vs 
ir (X) deuce at cards, (2) the dickens I 

In the mystical doctrine of numbers 


two has always been considered un- 
lucky as being the first of the series of 
even numbers. The Pythagoreans re- 
garded the unit as the good principle, 
the dot, ad as the evil one (Wilkinson. 
And. Egypt, vol. ii. p. 496, ed. Birch), 
The Number of Two. 

God bates the duall number; being known 

The lucklesse number of division : 

And when He blest each sev’rall day, whereon 

He did His curious operation; 

Tis never rend there , ns the fathers say, 

God blest His work done on the second day. 

Herrick , Noble Numtors, Poems, p. 423 
(ed. Hazlitt). 

Men therefore deem 

That equal numbers gods do not esteem, 
Being authors of sweet peace and unity, 

But pleasing to th’ infernal empery, 

Under whose ensigns Wars and Discords fight. 
Since an even number you may disunite 
In two parts equal, naught in middle left 
To reunite each part from other reft. 

C. Marlowe, Hero and Leander, Works, 
p. 393, ed. 1865. 

The exclamation Dens l occurs fre- 
quently in Havelok the Dam (ab. 1280), 
as 44 Dims! ” quoth ubbe, “hwat may 
bis be ? ” 1. 2096. Sir F. Madden and 
Prof. Skeat think this is merely Lat. 
Den si God t naturalized in Norman 
oaths. 

There is no doubt, however, that duce. 
Low Lat. ducius, dusius, was an old 
word for some demon, spectre, or bogie, 
e.g. 

Bugge, or buglarde, Maurus, Ducius. — 
Prompt. Panmloritm , 1440. 

Thyree, wykkyd spyryte, Ducius.— Id. 

To this, says Mr. Way, the origin of 
the vulgar term, the deuce, is evidently 
to be traced. 

Certain? deuills whome the Frenchmen 
call Dudes [quos dusios Galli nuncupant], doe 
continually practise this vneleannesse and 
tempt others to it, which is affirmed by such 
persons, and with such confidence that it 
were impudence to denie it. — S. Augustine of 
the City of God (xv. 23) Englished bit <1. n. 
1620, p. 561. 

Devil, as a term in cookery, “to 
devil a fowl,” “devilled bones,” to broil 
with abundance of pepper, &c., was 
perhaps originally to divel , i.e. to dis- 
member, or tear asunder the wings, 
legs, &c. as preparatory to cooking, 
Latin di-vellere. But query? 

44 Devil ” (=z Satan), it may be ob- 
served, in old writers, such as Bishop 
Andrewes, is commonly spelt dived. 

H 
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Dew-berry, the minis cm mis, is 
properly the dove -berry , so called from 
the colour of its fruit, Ger. tauben-beere, 
Norw. col-bar; from AfBax. dmia, Dut. 
dvuif, a dove (Prior). Cf. Bav. taub-ber , 
dove-berry (Wedgwood). 

Dewlap. This word has generally 
been explained as meaning the pendu- 
lous part of the neck of a cow, which 
seems to lap or lick the dew ! (see 
Bichardson, s.v.). 

It is the same word as Dan. doglmp , 
where dog, is a distinct word from dug , 
dew, and Imp is a pendulous fleshy part, 
a lobe . The Swedish is drdg-htjtp , which 
seems to be the original form, and to 
mean the trailing lobe or lap} et of flesh, 
from drag a, to drag, trail, or sweep 
along the ground (cf. drag, a dray or 
sledge). So Icel. dUglingr, a draggle- 
tail, seems to be for droglingr . An 
old Eng. name for the same is frmt- 
Imppa (Vocabulary, 10th cent., Wright, 
p. 54). 

Here thou behold’st thy large sleek neat 

Unto the deu -laps up in mpat. 

Herrick , Hespe rides, Poems, i. 247 
(ed, Hazlitt). 

The vnctious dulapps of a snavle. 

Id. n. 472. 

Dewsiers, a Wiltshire word for “ the 
valves of a pig’s heart always cut off 
and thrown away” (E. D. Soc. Re- 
printed Glossaries, B. 19), which has 
been regarded as a corruption of Jew's 
ears( Grose), — Jew's ears being actually 
the name of a worthless fungus, — can 
scarcely be other than a perverted form 
of old Fr. jusier, Wallon jugie , Mod. 
Fr. gesier (Lat. gigerium ), the entrails 
of a fowl, especially the gr/zard. In 
old English giserne was synonymous 
with garbage (Prompt. Paruulwnim). 

Dickens 1 or The Dichins (talce if) ! 
This vulgar exclamation must be the 
name, Dr. Jamieson remarked, as the 
Scotch daikins l of similar import, and 
this for deillcin or deelkin , i.e. devilkin , 
the l , as so often, being silent. 

And of every handfull that he met 

He lept ouer fotes thre : 

“ What devilkyns draper,” sayd litell Much, 

u Tbynkyst thou to be 

A Lyteil Geste of Robyn Hode , 1 . 292 (Child's 
Ballads , v. 57). 

I cannot tell what the dickens his name is 
rav husband had him of. — Shakespeare , Merry 
Wives of Windsor, in. 1 . 1 . 20 . 


Diddle, to cajole or cheat one out of 
anything, is an assimilation to fiddle , 
piddle , to trifle, <fec., of diddei', old Eng. 
dyder , A. Sax. dyder-ian , dnjdrian, to 
deceive. Ettmiiller connects with this 
Dut. doddimg, and Eng. “dodge” 
(Lex. Ang.-Sax. p. 562). 

Dike’s cordial, an old name for an 
apothecary’s electuary, is a corruption 
of Dimcordium. — Skinner, Prcbgom . 
Etymologica. 

Diet, a deliberative assembly, Low 
Lat. diet a, as if derived from dies, the 
day of assembly, like the German words 
Land-tag, Reichs-tag . 

Of. dieta, a day’s work or journey 
(Spelman, Bailey). 

It is, however, as Lord Strangford 
has pointed out (Letters and Papers, p. 
172), the same word as A. Sax. fhedd, 
a nation, Goth, thiuda, Ir. tuath, Oscan 
tufa , Umbrian fata, Lith. tavta, whence 
A. Sax. iheodisc, O.H.G. diutisk, Ger. 
denfsch, “ Dutch.” Or the word may 
not improbably have been assimilated 
to Lat. dimta, Gk. diaita, way of living, 
arbitration, whence comes “ diet,” a 
prescribed regimen of food. 

Diocrss, a mis-spelling of diocese 
(Greek dioik/sis), from a false analogy 
to such words as recess, excess, abscess, 
&c., for which The Times newspaper is 
generally held responsible, is found re- 
peatedly in the anonymous Life of Bp, 
Framvpton, who was deprived in 16S9, 
eg. “ He came to reside in his own 
diocese wholly,” p. 129 (ed. T. S. 
Evans). Dr. South also spells it so, 
and Cotgrave, s. v. Diocese. 

That appcrtey rathe to the ordinaries in 
whos dwcess ther said churcbis bee in.-— 
War ham, 1525, J Lifts, Orig. Letters, ser. 3rd, 
vol. a. p. 35. 

Dischorde, an old spelling of discard, 
as if from die and chordc (chords not 
in unison), instead of from die and cars 
(hearts at variance) ; cf. O. Fr. Recorder, 
to quarrel. 

Oftentimes a dischorde in Mustek maketh a 
comely cohcordaunce. — E. K(irhe). Ep. to 
Gabriel Harvey , prefixed to The Stiepheards 
Calender. 

In the seventh century the Sevillian guitar 
was shaped like the human breast, because, as 
archbishops said, the chords signified the pul- 
sation of the heart, d corde. The instruments 
of the Andalucian Moors were strung after 
these significant heartstrings — one string 
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being bright red, to represent blood , another 
yellow, to indicate bile , &c. — Ford , Gatherings 
jnm Spain , p. 333, 

Similarly accord , notwithstanding ctc- 
cordion , and concord in music, are not 
derivatives of cftord (Greek chords , 
whence Fr. cortfc, “cord”), but of 
cor(d)s , the heart. 

Heart with heart m concord beats, 

And the lover is beloved. 

Wordsworth . 

Dishlago, ) North country words 

Dishylagie, J for the plant colt’s- 
foot, are corruptions of its Latin name 
tuesilago. 

Distraught is an incorrect assimi- 
lation of distract , e.g. “ The fellow is 
distract ” (Com. of Errors , iv. 3 zz Lat. 
dis-tractus, dragged asunder, confused, 
deranged ; O. Eng. destrat ), to r aught, 
the old p. parte, of rca-c/i (like taught , 
<fec.). Similarly Shakespeare has e,r- 
traught for extraetzzextracted: “Sliam’st 
thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
traught .” — 3 Hen. VI. li. 2. 1. 142. The 
Latin past parte, was frequently adopted 
into English, e.g. aflycte (zz afflicted), 
Rogers; acquit, expiate (Shakespeare); 
compart (id); captivate (Hammond); 
consecrate, confuse (Chaucer) ; complicate 
(Young); exalt (Keats), &c. 

As if thou wert distraught and mad with 
terror. 

Shakespeare , Richard 111 . ill. 5, I. 4. 
Ere into his hellish den lie raught . . . 

She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught, 
That in the very dore him ovcrcaught, . . . 
His greedy throte, therewith m two dis- 
traught. 

* Spenser, Faerie Queene , IV. vn. 31. 
With present feare and future gnefe dis- 
traught. 

G. Fletcher, Christs Tnvtnph over Death, 
41 (1610). 

Do when used in sundry idiomatic 
phrases, in the sense of to avail, profit, 
thrive, prosper, suffice (Lat. prodesse, 
valei’e), is a distinct verb altogether 
from do (zzfacere), A. Sax. don (Dufc. 
doen, Ger. than), being the modernized 
form of old Eng. daw, to avail, Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch doiv, to be able, to 
profit, to thrive, A. Sax, dugan, to pro- 
fit, help, be good for ; and near akin to 
Dutch deugen, Swed. dug a, Dan. due, 
Ger. tauaen, O. H. Ger. tugan, Icel. 
duga, to help, be strong, suffice. 

Such phrases are, “ That will do,”zz 


That will suffice (Jam satis est) ; “This 
will never do,” Jeffrey’s rash and time- 
confuted dictum, meaning, This poetry 
will never succeed, thrive, or be good 
for anything ; “If he sleep, he will do 
well ” (John xi. 12), i.e. He will thrive, 
or recover (A. Sax. version, he byb hdl, 
Greek awOrjaerai) . The Cleveland folk 
say of a patient who lingers long, “ He 
nowther dees nor dome.' 1 Other York- 
shire phrases are, “ March grows, never 
down , meaning early blossoms never 
thrive, and “ He’ll never dow, egg nor 
bird ” (Atkinson, Cleveland Glosswy, 
p. 150). 

Dugan is also found in old Eng. with 
the meaning to suit or become, e.g. “ as 
Drihtin deah ” ( Legend of S. Katherine, 
p. 99), “ as it becometh a lord.” We still 
say, “ that will do very well for him ” 
(tiliphant). 

We find the two verbs, do (zzfacere) 
and do ( dow zz valere), side by side in 
our familiar greeting, “How do you do 
(do of ? (Quomodo valetis ?) And in 
this from Cotgrave : “ AtropJbp. In a 
consumption, one with whom his meat 
domes [m prodest] not, or to whom it 
does [zzfacit] no good.” Compare 
also the following : — 

And now he gaes daundrm’ aboot the dykes, 
And a’ he dou do is to bund the tykes [= 
\ a let fa cere J. 

Lady Baillie, Were na my Heart Licht 
l wad Dee. 

“ No5t domed hot pe detlr in pe depe 
stremej.” — Alliterative Poems (ab. 
13(30), The Deluge, 1. 374 (ed. Morris), 
i.e. nought prevailed but death. Bo 
donthe zz domed (availed), in Haveloh 
the Dane, 11. 703, 833. 

Some swagger hame, the best they dow , [ ss 
are able) 

Some wait the afternoon. 

Bums, The Holy Fair (Globe ed.), p. 19. 

A’ the men o’ the Mearns down a do mair 
than they dow. — Scott, 7 he Black Dwarf. 

Of the same origin are dotighty, old 
Eng. dohty, A. Sax, dyhtig , Dan. dyg- 
tig, Swed. dugtig, Ger. tiichtig, mighty, 
able; A. Sax. dugui 5, Ger. iugend, 
valour, virtue, &c. 

As instances of the confusion between 
the two words, compare such phrases 
as “It did admirably” (for 0. Eng. 
donthe , availed), “ I have done very 
well ” (for O. E, ydought, fared, pros- 
pered). 
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Dog, ft provincial word for a small 
pitcher (Wright), is probably the same 
word as Ital. doga, “ a wooden vessell 
made of deale or barrell-boards ” 
(Fiorio), L. Lat. doga , a vessel, de- 
rived from Gk, dfiche, a receptacle. 

Boo cheap, which has generally been 
supposed to be a perversion of the old 
lirase good-cheap, “god-kepe” in Man- 
eville, is really, I believe, a corrup- 
tion of an original dag-cheap, or dag^r- 
cheap, i.e. pm-cheap, a phrase used by 
Bishop Andrews. 

But with us it is nothing so ; we estcerae 
fiure more b isely of our&elves : wee set our 
wares at a very easie price, he [the devil] 
may buy us even dogge i -theape, as we sa> . — 
Seven Sermon son the \\ ondtrfuU Comhate be- 
tween Chut and Suthun, p. 51 (1642). 

** I do not set my life at a pin s fee” 
says Hamlet (act i. sc. 4). In colloquial 
phrase, he held it dagger-ch-eap or dog- 
cheap. 

Honour is sould soe dog-cheap now. 

Ballad on the Uutei for truth tug hntghts, 
temp, lames 1. 

So dog would be another form of old 
Eng. dagge, It. and Sp. dago, A. Sax. 
dale , dole , Ger. dolch , a dagger, or sharp 
instrument for piercing, I cel. duller, a 
pin,0. North Ituuic daha, and cognate 
with Scot, di rlc or durk, Gael, dure, a 
poniard, Ir. dealg, a pm, a thorn, a 
skewer, Dan. dolk . In Prov. English 
dank is to prick or stab (compare Dog- 
wood, i.e. dug-wood, so called from 
skewers being made of it). Dale or dole , 
according to Bosworth, denotes a toy or 
trifle, as well as a brooch or buckle ; so 
that dale-cheap, pronounced dawk- 
cheap, would accord well, both in sound 
and meaning, with dog-cheap, 

With the above we may compare 
prichsworth , a Scotch word for a thing 
of the slightest value— prick being a 
pin, or skewer ; and * 4 no worth a jm>m- 
mad,” an expression for anything not 
valued at the head of a prein or preen, a 
pin. 

“ Alle f^eos fnnges named . . ne beo$ 
nout wur$ a nelde — All these things 
together are not worth a needle, — occurs 
in the Ancren lUwle (ab. 1225), p. 400 
(Camden Soc.). 

However, Prof. Skeat id en tides this 
affix with Prov. Swed. dog zz very, 
Piatt- Deutsch ddger, very much. 


I have bought seven hundred books St a 
purchase, dog-cheap — and many good'— and I 
nave been a week getting them set up in my 
be^ room here. — Sterne, Lettets, xvn. 1761. 

Dagqar , an old term for the dog fish 
(Smyth, Sailor's Word-book), presents 
a close parallel to dagger - and dog - 
cheap. Dog-stone , a name of the plant 
orchis musculo, is spelt dag-stone in 
Holme’s Academy of Armory , vol. ii. 
p. 56. 

It is, notwithstanding, quite possible 
there may have been some such phrase 
as “As cheap as a dog.” Shakespeare 
has “ As dank as a dog ” (1 Hen, 
1 V. ii, 1\ on which Dyce (I? emm'ks, 
&c., p 105) appropriately quotes from 
the Water Poet: — 

Many pretty ridiculous aspersions are cast 
vpon Doggps, so that it w ould make a Dogge 
laugh to heare and vriderstand them : As I 
haue heard a Man say, l am as hot as a 
Dogge, or, as cold as a Dogge ; 1 sweat like 
a Dogge ( when indeed a Dog never sweated), 
as drunke as a Dogge, life swore like a 
Dogge; and one told a Man once, That his 
Mile was not to be beleev’d, for shee would 
lye like a Dogge. — M mA.es, The Wot Id runnes 
on Wheeled p. 232 ( 16*10). 

1 hou dogged Cineas, hated like a dogge, 
lor still thou grum blest like a masty dogge, 
('ompar’st tlijysell to nothing hut a dogge; 

I hou saith thou art as wear y as a dogge, 

As aogrv, sicke, and hungry as a dogge, 

As dull and meltuicholly as a dogge, 

As lazy, sleepv, idle as a dogge. 

Sir John Davies, Eptgrammes, 19. 

An other certain man complaining that he 
was ew n doggue venue, and cleaue tiered 
with go\ ng a long tourney, Socrates asked, 
Ac — A. 1/dttU , Apophthegmes of Erasmus 
(1^42), p. 8, ed. 1877. 

There is a Scotch expression dog - 
thick, meaning as intimate, or thick, as 
two dogs. 

Dog-fish was originally the dag-fish, 
or daggar-fish i at least, Cotgrave gives 
aguillat, a kind of dog-fish “ that hath 
two sharp and strong prickles on her 
back, and thereof may be termed (as 
she is by the Germans) a Thorn-hound ” 
[? Dornlnitte] . It may be from these 
prickles, or dags, Fr. aguilles, that the 
fish got its name. Compare aguiUe, a 
needle, also a long small fish, called a 
Hornback (Cotgrave). 

Dogged, sullen, morose, obstinate, 
can scarcely be a derivative of dog , os 
we never say that a person resembling 
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a sheep, or pig, or swine in disposition 
is sheeped, or pigged, or swined, but 
sheepish, piggish, swinish. The older 
signification was somewhat different. 

l)og%yde, malycyowse. Maliciosus, per- 
versus, bilosua. — Prompt. Purvulotum (ab. 
1440), 

It is probably the same word, 
radically, as Scotch dodgie , irritable, 
bad-tempered, dudgeon, ill-temper, 
snllenness, formerly spelt dog ion 
(Nares), Welsh dygen, grudge, malice, 
dueg, melancholy, spleen (Spurrell). 
Cf. Fr. doguin , brutal, quarrelsome 
(Roquefort), Wallon dogner , to butt or 
beat. 

The fnls wolf stode behind; 

He wh sdo*r<rta and <*k felh*. 

Political Songs (temp. Edward I.), p. 199 
(Camden Soc. ). 

Wiltshire folk use the word as zz 
very, exceedingly, e.g. “ dogged cute ” 

(Akerman). 

Doggerel, ) “ pitiful poetry, paltry 

Doggrel, \ verses ” (Bailey), as it' 
rime de c hien (Tyrwhitt), has been con- 
nected with Get*, diehior , a poet (Hal- 
deman. Affixes, p. 209) ; cf. dichierling , 
a poetaster, Flemish dichtregel , verse 
(Ohnger}, This is quite conjectural. 
Compare Icel. grey-ligr, paltry, from 
grey, a dog. 

Here in a galhrrmufne of all sorts . . .and 
Clownos plume Dunstable dogrell to make 
them laugh. — The ( 'abler oj Cunterbune , Kp. 
to Reader is y 1600 . 

Dogs, an Essex word for the dew, is 
a corruption of dag. See Deck. 

Dog-sleep, an expression used in 
Ireland for a light slumber easily 
broken, might be conjecturally identi- 
fied with the Icelandic phrase u a<5 sitja 
upp vifc dogg to recline upon a high 
pillow, to lie half erect in bed, where 
dogg soems to be a pillow (Cleasby, 

p-ioi). 

Dogwood, the comm sanguinea, has 
been supposed to derive its name from 
its unfitness for a dog to eat ! (Parkin- 
son), or from its astringent bark being 
medicinal in the case of dogs (F. G. 
Heath, Our Woodland Trees , p. 487), 
©specially mangy dogs (Sat. Review , 
vol xlvi. p, 606). 

The word was, without doubt, origi- 
nally dag-wood, the wood that skewers 


were made of, old Eng. dagg $ A, Sax. 
dale (see Dog-cheap). Compare its 
other names — Prick-wood (prick being 
an old word for a butcher’s skewer). 
Skewer-wood, and Gad-rise (i.e. A. S. 
gady a goad, and /ms, a rod). — Prior. 
So dog-wooly coarse wool (Bailey, s. v. 
Cot turn) is for dag-wool . 

Cornua. Kpaveta. Cormier, cornier, corneil- 
lier. The wilde cherne tree : the dog-tree : 
the tree of the wood uhereof butchers make 
their p ricks . — A T ornencLi tor . 

Compare such names as Spindle- 
tree y Ger. Spindelbaum, pinnholtz f It. 
fusagginey Ger. nadelholtz , pfriemkraut. 

The dog-rose is a translation of Lat. 
rosa canincc, so called apparently be- 
cause the root of a wild rose was a 
“ sure and Soueraigne remedy for them 
that are bitten with a mad dog.” — 
Holland, Flings Nat. Hist.y vol. i. p. 
220 (1664). 

Doll would seem to be a shortened 
form of Scotch dally , a girl’s puppet, 
O. Eng daily, a plaything, a die (zz Lat. 
talus) y Eng. dally, to trifle, or play. 
Thus M orison speaks of a vain woman, 
“ Wha's like a daily drawn on delf or 
china-ware ” (Jamieson). Prof. Skeat 
further compares O. Dufc. doly a whip- 
ping-top, Dut. dollen, to sport, dol , mad 
( Ktym . Diet., s.v.). The probability is, 
however, that doll is just Doll . the 
shortened and familiar form of Do- 
rothy , a typical female name (as Moll 
(Mai) of Mary , Hal of Har-ry ). In 
Scottish doroty is a doll, and a very 
small woman. Compare Fr. mario- 
nette, * a puppet, orig. little Marion, 
Mary, or Molly (Cotgrave, Diez), and 
Jack-in-the-box* 

Richardson notes that in Cooper’s 
Lat. Did. 1576, 44 O little jiretie Doll 
poll s ” [?>. Dorothy Mary] is the ren- 
dering of 0 capital uni lepidissimum . 
The old name for these playthings was 
babies or poppets. For similar appli- 
cations of proper names to familiar ob- 
jects or utensils, cf. Prov. Eng. dolly, a 
washing beetle or chum dash ; betty, a 
clothes drainer (Northampt.) ; maukin 
(i.e. Mal-kin , little Molly), a baker’s 
mop ; foggy, a night light (Lincoln.) ; 
thorn asm, or tams in , a frame for airing 
linen (Kent) ; spinning- Jenny, Jenny- 
quick, an Italian iron (Devon.), roast- 
mg- Jack, &c. 
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Mr. Henry Morley, in his Memoirs 
of Bartholomew Fair , says : — 

Dolls, now so dear to all young daughters 
of England were not known by that name 
before the reign of William and Alary. . . . 
Fewer dolls certainly were nursed; and of 
these the Bartholomew Babies, elegantly 
dressed and carefully packed m boxes, seem 
to have been regarded as the best. In 
Nabbee* comedy of “Tottenham < <mrt ” 
(lb$8) this phrase occuio, “ 1 ha\e packed 
her up m\ like a Bartholomew Baby in a 
box. I warrant iou for hurting htr.” Boor 
Robin's Almanac for lo9.> saj “ It also tells 
farmers what manner of * lie they shall 
choose : not one triekt up with ribbens and 
knots like a Bartholomew babv . . When 
some popular toyman, « ho might have calh*d 
his babies pretty Sues or Molls or Polls, 
cried diligently to the ladies who sought fair- 
ings for their children, “ Bin a pretty Dolt '* 
(it was at a time too when the toy babies \\ ere 
coming more and more into demand), the con- 
quest of a clumsiness was recognized. Mo- 
thers applied for dolls to the men at the stalls, 
and, ere long, by all the stalls and tot booths 
the new cry of “ Pretty Doll ” was taken up. 
We have good reason to be tolerably certain 
that Bartholomew Fair ga\e its familiar name 
to a plaything now cherished in every English 
nursery. — pp. 259, 2t)0, ch. x\u. 

Doll has often been regarded as a 
mutilated form of idol (e.g. Todhunter, 
Account of Dr . Win. Whsicell, l. 03), 
like dropsy, from O. E. y dropsy ; and it 
is observable that when Spenser 
says — 

All as a poore pedW he did wend, 

Bearing a trusse of tiyfles, at hys backe, 

As bells, and babe*, and glasses, in hys packe. 

Shepheat dt Calendei , Muye — 
E. K/s gloss is, 44 By such trifles are 
noted, the reliques and ragges of popish 
superstition, which put no smal religion 
in Belles, and Baines, s[cil.] 1 doles . . 
and such lyke trumperies “ ( Spenser, 
Works, p. 463, Globe ed.). 

Dolly oil, the same as eel-dolly, a 
Scotch term for oil, is a corruption of 
Fr. hmle d 1 olive (Jamieson ). 

Dolly-shop, a slang word for a shop 
where stolon property, or goods, are re- 
ceived in pawn, and charged at so much 
per day, is probably a corruption of 
tally-shop, one where a tally — that is, a 
score or account of moneys lent— is 
kept. Cf, 44 talhy-man, one who sells 
clothes, &c to he paid by the week ” 
(Bailey). 

The dolly-shops are essentially pawn-shops, 
and pawnshops for the very poorest. There 


are many articles which the regular pawn- 
brokers decline to accept as pledges. ... A 
poor person driven to the necessity of raising 
a few' pence, and unwilling to part finally 
with Ins lumber, goes to the dolly-man, and 
for the merest trifle advanced, deposits one or 
other of the articles 1 have mentioned. — 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor , 
\ob li. p. 122. 

The true origin of the name being 
forgotten, a large black wooden figure, 
or doll , is frequently hung up, as a sign 
over the door of these shops, and from 
tins they are supposed by Maykew to 
have been called. 

IS ear akin to these caterpillars [pawn- 
broker] is the unconscionable tally-man, — 
tour J or a Penny, 167B (ilarl. Misc. iv. 

14b). 

Donjon, ) Tf these be not two dis- 

Dunueon. S tmct words, it is not easy 
to say which is the original form from 
which the other has taken its rise. 

1. Donjon, a large tower or redoubt 
of a fortress (Bailey), Fr, donjon , don- 
cp on, Prov. don jo, is from Low Lat. 
dotnnm Ulomhuo), a commanding tower 
that dominates ail the rest of the build- 
ing (Die/, Wedgwood, Skeat). 

2. Dunmon, a dark, strong-fenced 
place, old Fr. doignon , dognon , dan- 
gton, Low Lat. dangio , is from Irish 
dacngoan, strong, secure, also a strong- 
hold or fort, dabtgnignn, a fortification 
(so Zeuss, Pictet, Origins, u. 194, 
Whitley Stokes). In Stokes’s Irish 
Glosses, da nt gut explains durus and 
firnius (p. 87). Dan yon (a fortress or 
castle), frequently used as a place-name 
in Ireland, is the same word (Joyce, 
Irish Names of Places, l, 295). In the 
44 Wars of the Gaedhil,” ed. Todd, it is 
said, 44 They built duns and daingeam" 
(!>• 41). 

Dang eon, a dark prison cell, may 
jierhaps be a result of a popular con- 
fusion of the two words. 

I aeigh a towre on a toff trieficb ymaked; 

A depe dale hi net he* a dovgeon pere-lnne. 

W ith dope dycbes 6c derke* and dredfui of 
sight. 

I mii g lurid, Vimm of P. Plowman (1377), 
Prol. 1. 16, text B. ed. Skeat. 

44 Anon the don ye it was for-dit “ 
(the dungeon it was shut up). — Debate 
between Body and* Son!, 13th cent. 
1. 236 (Camden Soc. p. 339), where a 
later version has “the dungotm was 
for-dit ” (p. 345). 
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Vigfusson connects “ dungeon ” with 
Icel. dyngja , a lady’s bower, the common 
sense being that of a secluded chamber 
in the inner part of a house or castle 
(Cleasby, Icel. Diet. p. Ill), 

Dobeberde, > a simpleton, as if a 

Dasibkrde, $ dozing , dazed , person, 
u a dazed beard,” is really a degraded 
use of the word doze per, a nobleman, 
one of the Douze-Pairs, or twelve peers, 
of France (see Le Grand, Fabliaux , 
vol. ii. p. 420). A connexion was 
imagined, apparently, with old Eng. 
dusi , foolish, A. Sax. dysig , Mod. Eng. 
“dizzy,” Scot, dostn, to stupify. 

Lygger of Colonye, and al so the dosse pen 
Of trance were fere eehon, |?athO noble were 
and fers. 

Robert oj Gloucester'* Clnonicle , p. 188 
ted. 1810). 

Ihereb nv one lutele tale. }>at ich eu wille 
telle . . . 

Ms lnt nouht of Karlemeynt* ne of i>e 
Dnzeftei . 

Old hug. Mtscellumi (Morris), p. 37, 1. 3. 
Ah he to Garble was commene, that conque- 
rure kyde, 

Withe dukes and with dnehejntes. 

1 he Aunty is oj At there. 
There is a do&siberde I \souid dere 
ITrnt walkes abrode wild were 
\\ hoe is his lather I wotte nero. 

'1 he Chester Clays, vol. l. p. 264 
(Shakspere Soc.). 

Durdmcctis , J?at neuer opene}> his nioub, a 
dastbvt de. — Medulla . 

Big looking like a doughty Doucepere 

At last he thus. 

bjwnser, Faene Queene, 111. x. 31. 

Double X,the name given to porter 
or beer of more than ordinary strength, 
as in “Guinness’s XX,” or “Double X,” 
is probably a survival, in a somewhat 
disguised form, of the Lat.word duplex 
(misunderstood as doublc-x), which 
formerly was comm only applied to such . 
Thus the Fellows and Postmasters of 
Merton College were forbidden by the 
Statutes to drink cerri'isium duplex, or 
strong ale. In Martini School ii Tiber 
de Gerevisia, 1661, he says there are 
three kinds of English ale, “Simplex 
cereviaia,” which produces the same 
effect as a watery wine ; “ Potens cere- 
visia,” commonly called duplex , which 
warms powerfully, and has the strength 
of potent wine ; and a medium ale, com- 
monly called Trihapennina f? three 
ha’penny], which warms but mode- 


rately. Cap. xxxvii. (Notes and Queries, 
6th S. ii. 528). There 1 b a curious old 
poem, entitled Doctowr doubble ale (see 
Early Fop. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 297, ed. 
Hazlltt). Gascoigne mentions u doolie 
dooble beere.” 

Had he been master of good double beer , 

My life for bis, John Dawson had been here. 
Bp. Cot bet, on J. Da u son , Butler oj Christ - 

Chut c It (1048). Poems, p. 208, ed. 4807. 

Down-dinner, in the Cleveland dia- 
lect an afternoon meal, is without doubt 
a corruption of the old word aandorn, 
orndorn, am dooms, undern, a mid-day 
meal, still current in N. W. England 
(Atkinson). See Orn-dinner. 

So “ down-dinner , a mid-day meal in 
the field.” — Holderness , Glossary (Eng. 
Dialect Soc.). 

Downer, a slang word for sixpence, 
apparently another form of “tanner,” 
which, like “ tanny” (little), is derived 
from the Gipsy taivno , little. 

Dragonwoet. Dragon here is a cor- 
ruption of Tarragona in Spain, whence 
it comes, says Mr. I. Taylor, Words 
and Places , p. 408, 2nd ed. 

This, however, is quite a mistake. 
It is rather the Eng. name tarragon , 
that is a corruption of dragon , its 
French name, It. dragontea , Lat. dra- 
contium and dracunculus (see Gerarde, 
Herbal ! , p. 198). Pliny calls it dragon 
(dracunculus), and says its root “is 
somewhat red, and the same wrythed 
and folded round in manner of a Dra- 
gon, wherupon it took that name” 
(Hollands translation, 1634, vol. ii. 

p. 200). 

Drake, a popular name for darnel or 
cockle, is a conniption of drawk or 
dravick, Dut. dravig , Welsh dreug, 
Bret, draok (Prior). 

Draught (A. V. Matt. xv. 17 ; Mark 
vii. 19) and Draught-house (2 Kings x. 
27), old words for a latrine, or house of 
office. Draught here is a conniption of 
draf, draffe , r= faeces, dregs, refuse, dirt, 
winch Wycliffe spells draft (Ps. xxxix. 
8), icel. draf A. Sax. drefe , drof See 
Eastwood and Wright, Bible Word- 
Book, s. v. 

And wif> be 3erde |>e wolf be werde 
W i}> duntes drof him al to draj . 

Legends oj the Holy Rood, p. 141, 1. 

(ed. Moms). 



DRAWING-BOOM ( 

Hang tkem, or stab them, drown them in a 
draught. 

Shakespeare, Timon of Athens, v. 1. 

There was ... a goddesse of the draught or 
jakes. 

Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy , Pt. 2, 
Sec. i, Mem. 3. 

The worst of the three is a thick, cloudy, 
misty, foggy air, or such as comes from fens, 
moorish grounds, lakes, muckhils, draughts, 
sinks, where any carkasses or carrion lyes. — 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, I. 2, ii. 5. 

Drawing-room, a meaningless con- 
traction of untliclrat ring -room, a room 
for retiring to after dinner. 

After dinner into a with draw ing-room ; and 
there we talked, among other things, of the 
Lord Mayor’s sword. — Fepy*, Diary, Sept. 2, 
1603. 

Dress, in colloquial usage to drub, 
chastise, or beat soundly, as in the 
phrase “to give one a good dressing,” 
is the same word as Prov. Eng. dresh, 
“ to thresh,” A. Sax. \>erscan, lcel. 
presJfa, Goth, priskjan , O. H. Ger. 
drescan , Ger. dresclven , Dan. Rerska, but 
assimilated by false analogy to Fr. 
dresser (Lat. direction 1 ), to set right. 
So, in the Cleveland dialect, dress (pro- 
nounced dew) is not only to set in 
order, but to beat, chastise, thrash 
(Atkinson). Compare the phrase, “ I’ll 
dress [sometimes trim] his jacket for 
him,” Scotch “ to dress one’s doublet,” 
i.e. to give him a sound thrashing, Ger- 
man eimn dr esc hen. 

The Devonshire form is drash, to drub 
with a stick. 

Chell haste tha, chell strain tha, chell drmh 
tha. 

Exmoor Scolding, 1. 94 ( E. D. S.). 

Now you calveg-skin impudence, I’ll thresh i 
your jacket ( Heats him cut]. — T. Randolph, 
Aristippus, 1630, Works, p. 10. 

Drilling, a coarse cloth used for 
trousers, is a corruption of Ger. dril- 
Mch, ticking, which is itself corrupted 
from Lat. frilics, irilix, three- threaded 
stuff (Skeat). 

Drop, in the phrase “to drop a curt- 
sey,” seems to be a corruption of the 
older word dop , to make a bow or curt- 
sey, orig. to dip, or duck, or bob (cf. 
“ The learned pate ducks to the golden 
fool.” — Shaks.), Swed. doppa, to dip, 
Dan. dobe, Dut, doopen , Goth, daupjan . 


i. ) DROUGHT 

Cf. 0. Eng. doppar, a diver or dob- 
chick. 

The Venetian dop, this. 

B . Jonton , Cynthia* Revels. 
We act by fits and starts, like drowning men, 
But just peep up, and then dop down again. 

Dryden , 1662, Works, p. 462 (Globe ed.). 

Compare the intrusive r in shrill for 
shill, Fr. afrodille for affodille, hoa/rse, 
groom , pursy , vagrant, treasure, Ac. 

Drop, in the provincial Eng. u wrist 
drop,” a disease of painters, and 
“ dropped hands ” i= paralyzed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cockayne is the same 
word as old Eng. dropa, the palsy of a 
limb ( Leechdoms, vol. iii. p. B), from 
droppen, the p. parte, of drapan (A. Sax. 
d repan, to strike, drepe , a blow ). Cog- 
nate words would then be lcel. drepa, 
Dan. dnvbe, Ger. treffen, to strike. lcel. 
deep is used for a disease (cf. “plague,” 
Gk. plagi, a blow), and we still speak 
of a paralytic stroke. 

Dropsy, old Eng. ydropsie, a natu- 
ralized form of Fr. hydropisie, Lat. hy- 
drops , Gk. hudrops, the watery disease 
(from hudor , water), and confounded 
possibly with drop. Compare gout, Fr. 
goiite, supposed to come from a humour 
or drop (Lat. gvtta) settling in the 
joints. 

And loo! sum man syk in ydropesie was 
bif'ore him. — Wyclijfe , S. Luke, xiv. 2 
(1389). [A. Sax. \eision, “ sum uurter-seoc 

man.”] 

Drought, an incorrect form (assimi- 
lated to thought, Ac.) of drouth , O. Eng. 
drougth, drouhthe (in Ireland pro- 
nounced drooth), A. Bax. druqa&e, dry- 
ness, from drug ion, to dry. Cf 1 . you(g)th, 
deaiih, growth, Ac. Bo height is incor- 
rect for highfh (Milton). The Sussex 
folk use dry the, “ Drythe never yet 
bred dearth ” (Parish, Glossary, p. 38). 

“ Drowie, siccitas.” — Prompt. Peer- 
vnlorum, 1440. “Dyere time, rayn, 
dru$\>e.” — Ayenbite of lnwyt , 1840, p. 
68 . 

\\ ij? cold me wij? heete, wij> weete ne wi)> 
drythe. 

Treviso, Folychronicon, 1387, lib. i, cap. 41* 

Now for drieth the fields wear all vndone. 

G. Fletcher, Christ* Fictorie in Heaven , 81 
(1610). 

Drought is the ordinary word in the 
A. Version, but drouth in Milton, Cole- 
ridge, and Tennyson. 
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He is tax'd for drowth 

Of wit, that with the cry spends not his 
mouth. , Carew , Poems, 1642. 

As one, whose drouth 

Yet scarce allay’d, still eyes the current 
stream. 

Mdton , Par . Los*, vii. 66. 
Summer drouth, or singed air 
N ever scorch thy tresses fair. 

Comas, i. 928. 

The traveller ... is liable to mistake . . . 
the mirage of drouth for an expanse of refresh- 
ing waters. — Coleridge , The Friend , vol. i. 
p. 99. 

1 look’d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Tennyson , Fatima , 1. 13. 
My one oasis in the dust and drouth 
Of city life ! 

Id ., Edwin Morris, I. 3. 

Ask an} r [Irish] proprietor, more especially 
if a farmer, and lie would tell you “ We’re 
ruined, ruined entirely, with the drought ” — 
perhaps he’d have called it “death” — Cfuis. 
Lever , One of Them, ch. yi. 

Drug germ an, an old form of dr ago - 
mam, an interpreter, O. Eng. trvchman 
(? as if a barter-man), It. dragomanno 
and tuvchuanno, Fr. drogman and 
truchcman, from Arab, targom-dn, which 
is a derivative of iargama, to explain. 
Compare II eb. meturgeman , an inter- 
preter (Edersheim, The Jens, p. 119), 
from targfan, to translate^ whence far gum 
and meiurgdm, “interpreted/’ Ezra, iv. 
7), which is itself from rdgam, to bring 
together, construe, translate. 

The form dragman occurs in Kyng 
Alexaunder, p. 141 (ed. Weber). 

In Mid. High German dragoman as- 
sumed the form of tragemnnt (or trouge- 
muni), as if denoting the mouth-bearer 
of the party. 

Thus with rvght lyghte and joyous hfrtes, 
by warnynge ot our diogeme and guydes, we 
come all to Mounte Sum. — Pytgi u mage of Syr 
It. Guy If mde (1506), p. 56 (Camden Soc. ). 

Here the Vizier Da&sas of the Port .... 
consult of matters of State, and that pub- 
likly, not excepting against Embassadors 
Drogermen, lightly alwayes present. — bandys, 
Travel p. 62. 

The day of audience being come they were 
introduced with the usual solemnity, and then 
by the Druggermun or interpreter he stated 
Ins caae , — Life of Bp. Frampton (ed. T. S, 
Evans), p. ?‘i. 

Their druggerman did desire them to fall 
down, for otherwise he should sutler for their 
contempt of the King. — Pepys, Diary , Aug. 

I6b6 * 


Dry, in the sense of tediousf weari- 
some, devoid of interest, as “a dry 
book,” “ a dry sermon,” is the same 
word as the Northern d/reo, tedious, 
Prov. Eng. (Lreigh, Scot, ebriegh , Icel. 
drjugr , substantial, slow and sure. 
Cf. Swed. dryg-mil , a long mile, en 
diryg bole, a heavy book, Dan. droi. 

“ I am very weary, Mrs. , and wet 

through ; could you find me a glass of 
wine 1 ” She did not reply, like the old 
Scotchwoman, u Get up into pulpit with 
you ; you’ll be dry enough there.” — T . Jack- 
son, Curiosities oj the Pulpit, p. 344. 

The moor was driegh , an’ Meg was skiegh. 

Burns , There was a Lass. 

In N. Ireland the people say, “It’s 
a drergh jab (a wearisome job), a dreegh 
road (a tedious road).” — Patterson, 
(E.D. S.). 

A dreigh drink is better than a dry sermon. 
— A. Ihslop , Proverbs of bcotland , p, 17. 

These two words, though spelt diffe- 
rently, are really the same. They are 
no doubt akin to the old verb &rye, to 
endure, undergo (Scot, dree), A. Sax. 
dredgan, to suffer; cf. Goth, driugan, 
to serve as a soldier (Diefenbach, 
Goth . Sjmiche, ii. G41). 

Also in contemplacion there ben many other 
That drawen hem to disert and drye muche 
peyne. 

Political Poems , ii. 61 (ed. Wright). 
Full graybely got 3 bis god man* & dos godeS 
hestes, 

In dn/3 dred be da unger. 

AiltieiuUoe Poe an, 1360, Cleanness , 1. 342. 

Dry-rot, the name of the plant 
merulms laerhnans, is, according to 
Dr. Prior, a corruption of tree-rot , from 
A. S. treoiv and roikm. 

Duck, ) a familiar caressing term 

Ducky, f for a child or other object 
of affection, notwithstanding the ana- 
logy of the Latin anaticula , “little 
duck ! ” used as a word of endearment 
in Plautus, is not a metaphorical em- 
ployment of the name of the bird (like 
“pigeon,” “dove,” &c.), but identical 
with Danish dukke, a baby or puppet 
(Wolff), Ger. docke , a doll or puppet, 
Shetland duckie, a doll or little girl ; 
with which we may compare Scotch 
tokie, a fondling term for a child (Ger. 
iocke), Swed. tokig, silly, Icel. t6ki, a 
simpleton. This is more likely than 
that it should be connected with North, 
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Eng* ducky , a woman’s breast, and 
mean a “suckling” (of. dug , daugh- 
ter, Greek tliug-atex). 

Mrs. Sanders, in Bardwell v. Pick- 
wick, thought that Mr. Sanders had 
called her a “ duck ” in liis love-letters, 
because “he was particularly fond of 
ducks ” for dinner, which was only a 
particular form of the common philolo- 
gical error. 

Duck, J a Dorset w^ord for the 

Duckish, i twilight, as “In the duck 
of the evening,” is certainly a corrup- 
tion, Mr. Barnes thinks, of A. Sax. 
peorc-ting, wdiich has the same mean- 
ing (Pliilolog. Soc. Trans. 1804, Glos- 
sary, p. 54). 

It is more probably, I think, from 
dusk , O. Eng. dose, deosc, changed by 
metathesis into dues , docs, as in A. Sax. 
tur for fuse, a tusk; dir for disc, a dish ; 
dirt, O. Eng. dr it. Cf. Icel. dukk-, ddlckr , 
dark ( Oleasby , 118). 

Duck-eggs, is a comical corruption 
of ducats, in the old play of Taficnt 
Grissell, by Dekker, Chet tie, and 
Houghton ( Shaksperc Society Ed. 
1841, p. 88). 

Cousin, you promised to help her to her 
dnek-eggx, for all her paper and ponds are 
torn. 

If the Lyon had beene eating a ducke, it 
had beene a rnre device worth a duckat or a 
ducke-egge. — Camden , Remained Concerning 
Britmne , 1657, p. lob. 

The ducat was an Italian coin, so 
named from the word ducatus, duchy 
(It. ibicata), occurring in its legend. 

Ducking-stool, an incorrect way of 
writing cucking-stool, an ancient and 
well-known machine for punishing 
scolding wives. Cucking-stool, origi- 
nally zz cathedra stercoris, is akin to 
Icel. kuka (cacare), Manx cugh (ster- 
cus), another name for it being gogiug- 
stool, A. Bax. gong-stole, a close-stool, in 
the form of which it was sometimes 
made (Wedgwood). Another old cor- 
ruption of the word is cockstule, cock - 
stall, for tuck-stool. 

Prof. Skeat maintains that the two 
stools of punishment were always dis- 
tinct (Piers Plowman, Notes, p. 61); 
but at all events the terms were some- 
times used interchangeably.— Cham- 
bers, Book of Bays, L 211. 


The oldest word is certainly cuck- 
ing- stool. 

The pilory and the cucking-stoi beth i-mad for 
noht. 

Poem on the Reign of Edward II. Polit. 

Songs, p. 315 (Camden Soc.). 

Stocks for the men, a ducking-stool for 
women, and a pound for beasts. — Boswell , 
Life oj Johnson , vol. iii. cli. x. p. 193 (ed. 
1856). 

In a quarter sessions record of the 
time of James I., the constables are 
directed to at eke one Agnes Pringe as 
a skolster or scold (A. H. A. Hamil- 
ton, Quarter Sessions , p. 85 ), viz. to 
duck her 

In a chair curule 

Which moderns call a cucking-stool. 

Hudibnis. 

Dulcimell, the old name for the 
dulcimer, Italian “ dolcemelle, a musi- 
call instrument called a Dulcimell or 
Dulcimer, also I10113 7 sweet ” (Florio), 
as if the sweet-toned. So Sylvester says 
a siren “ Powres-forth a Torrent of 
nu'l- Melodic s.”— Du B alias, p. 434 . The 
latter part of the word is more likely 
to be from Greek mdos, tune, than 
meli, mil, honey. 

Dulcinu r is a corrupted form of dul- 
cinal (cf. marmalade , Portg. numntio , 
a quince, from Greek melimelon, 
“ honey- apple ”). 

Durance, in the sense of imprison- 
ment, painful restraint, as in the phrase 
“ durance vile,” is a corrupt form of 
the old word dure ss, hardship, severity, 
imprisonment, Fr. duresse , from Lat. 
duritia. A connexion was imagined 
witli endurance, suffering. 

l)o >ou by duresse him com pell thereto, 

And 111 this prison put lum here with me. 

Spenser, Fuene Queene , IV. xii. 10. 

80 pat duel was to dome* pe duresse )>at he 
wrou$t. 

William oj Palerne , 1. 1074 (ed. Skeat). 
Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is m base durance and contagious prison. 

Shakespeare, 2 Ben. IV. v. 5, 1. 35. 

Being ho infeebled with long durance and 
hard usage, that he could not stand, he had a 
chair allowed him, and had the painfull east 
to sit therein. — T. Fuller , Worthies, vol. i, 
p. 313 (ed. 1811). 

Dutch Cousins, an expression mean- 
ing intimate friends, used along the 
coast of Sussex. 
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Ye*, he and I were reg’lar Dutch Cousins ; 
I feels quite lost without him. — W, D . Parish , 
Sussex Glossary. 

This is, doubtless, a whimsical cor- 
ruption or perversion of german- cousins, 
or cousim-gcrman, from the old Eng. 
word germane , near akin, Lat. germa- 
nus, sprung from the same stock or germ . 
Compare the following : — 

And to him said; “Goe now, proud Mis- 
creaunt, 

Thyselfe thy message do to german deare. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene , Bk. 1. cant. v. 13. 

Those that are germane to him, though re- 
moved fifty times, shall all come under the 
hangman. — Shakespeare , Winter's Tale , iv. 4, 

1. tm. 

The greatest good the Land got by this 
match was a general leave to marry Cousin - 
german v. — Fuller , H erf/ues, vol. ii. p. 62. 

The phrase “ A Dutch uncle ” is no 
doubt of similar origin. 

Milverton . . . began reasoning with the 
boys, talking to them like a Dutch uncle (1 
wonder what that expression means) about 
their cruelty. — Sir A. Helps, Animals and their 
Musters , p. 131. 

Dye-house, a Gloucestershire word 
for a dairy , or day-house. Seo Day- 
woman. 


E. 

Eager, a peculiar violence of the tide 
in some rivers causing them to rise with 
great suddenness, so spelt as if derived 
from Prov. Eng. eager , angry, furious, 
zzLat. acer (Wright), is the A. Sax. 
egor, ocean, connected with ego, awe, 
terror (EttmUller) ; cf. mjir, the stormy 
ocean (Thorpe, North . Myth. vol. i.). 
Other forms are higre and ahr. 

Akyr of the see flowynge, Impetus maris. 

Prompt. Panmlorum, 

its more than common transport could not 
hide, 

But like an eagre rode in triumph o’er the 
tide. 

Dryden , Threnodia Augustalis , 1. 134, 

Eagle- wood, the aloo. The native 
Indian name of this tree is aghil, Sansk. 
agatm, whence Heb. ahdlim or ahdloth 
(Low Lat. agalhchum ), Soptuagint. 
aloth , Gk. aloe. The first Europeans 
who visited India, on account of the 
similarity of sound, called the aghil, 
4 * lignum aquilce," “ aquilmia," “eagle- 


wood,” Fr. hois Wangle, Ger. adkr-holz 
( Smith, Bible Did., vol. i. p. 52). See 
also Delitzsch on Song of Songs , iv. 
14. 

It seems that the Sanskrit name is 
itself a corrupted word. 

The “ agalloehum ” i« called a guru or 
agaru in Sanskrit; it is mentioned as mate- 
rial for incense in the Bknaayana; aguru 
means u not heavy,” and as the incense is 
made out of the decayed roots of the tree 
(“ aquilana agallocha ”), the Sanskrit name 
might seem applicable. Another name, how- 
ever, of the Agalloehum, in Sanskrit, is “ an- 
arya-ja ” produced among non-Aryans, i.e. 
barbarians, and, 1 believe, the wood is chiefly 
brought from Cochin China and Siam. In 
that case, aguru may be only an approxima- 
tion to some foreign word, and an attempt to 
give to that foreign word a meaning in San- 
skrit. Aghit is only a modern pronunciation 
of aguru . — M. Mailer , in Pusey, Lectures on 
Daniel , p. 617. 

Ear, the name for a spike of com* 
bears a deceptive resemblance to that 
for the organ of hearing. It is A. Sax. 
ear, a contracted form of (ochir, O. H. 
Ger. ahir (Juthir, spicas. — Vocab. ofS . 
Gall, 7th cent.), Goth, ahs, Ger. ahre, 
Scot, ickcr, the radical idea being that 
of sharpness, root ac, as in the cognate 
A. Sax. egl, egle, an ear of com. 

A daimen-icAcr [occasional ear] in a thrave, 
’S a sum 1 request. 

Burns, II orks , p. 54 (Globe ed. ). 
But Thou with corne canst make this Stone 
to care, 

\\ hat needen we the angrie lieau’ns to fear! 
Let them enuie vs still, so we enioy Thee 
here ? 

G. Flitcher , Ch list's Victorie on Earth , 
20(1610). 

Ear, an obsolete word for to plough, 
A. Sax. erian (cf. lcel. erja, Goth.aijan, 
Lat. ararc), occurring in the authorized 
version of the Bible (Gen. xlv. 6, Is. 
xxx. 24, &e.), and Shakespeare, has 
sometimes been mistakenly used as if 
it meant to form into ears (of corn), to 
ripen. 

Peggo quotes from the Earl of Mon- 
mouth’s translation of Boccalini (p.ll), 
“ The plowers of poetry . . . had good 
reason to expect a rich harvest, but 
when, in the beginning of July, the 
season of earing began, they saw their 
sweat and labours dissolve all into 
leaves and flowers.” — Gentleman's 
Magazine, May, 1755. 
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Eardh-wicge, A Saxon eor%e-wicga, 
an old corruption of'ear-wiega , the ear- 
wig, as if it meant the 44 earfcli-wig:” 
wicga being the word for an insect, a 
beetle, 

Earl’s money, 1 Provincial Eng. 

Airles money, > words for money 

Arles money, j advanced to con- 
firm a bargain, Scot, airle-pcnny, ear- 
nest-money, are corruptions of O. Eng. 
ernes , Gael, ea riant, Er. arrhes, Lafc. 
arrha , arrhabo , Gk. arraban , a deposit, 
a word introduced by the Phoenicians, 
Heb. irdbhdn, a pledge. 

Earning, a North of England word 
for cheese-rennet (Halhwell, Wright), 
is the modern form of A. Sax. corning , 
a running, then a running together, 
coagulation, from < vrnan , yrnan, a trans- 
posed form of rinnan , to run, But. ren- 
nan, Ger. rcnnm ; so we find Prov. 
Eng. cum, to curdle milk, and earn, to 
run. Compare rennet , formerly rvnv< t, 
of the same origin ; and Ger. Jab. Dan. 
l<pbe, Swed. lop*, O. Norm, hlavp , ren- 
net, from Dan. tybe, Swed. lopa, O. 
Norn, lil a v pa , to run together, coagu- 
late ; Cleveland dialect tampered, curdled 
(Atkinson). See also 1 Irnlng, rennet, 
Old Country and Farming Words, 
E. D. S. p. 104. 

Easel, Ger. esel, Dut. ezrJ (rzLat. 
asellus , a little ass). The orthography 
apparently influenced by “ ease." Cf. 

Ease (to), to take away trouble, pain, or 
difficulty. 

Easel, an instrument that painters set their 
pictures on, tor the better and more ready 
performance of their work. — Dyche , kw». 
Dictionary , 1740. 

Compare our 4< clothes’ horse,” Fr. 
chevalet ; It. cavaletto, a nag and a trcs- 
sel (Florio) ; It. asmone, an ass, the 
mounting of a cannon (Id.); Greek 
kilUbas, an easel, from kilt os, an ass ; 
gaunirec, from canffterivs, a packliorse ; 
O. E. somer, a packhorse, a bedstead ; 
Scot, mivre, a scaffold support, Lat. 
equuleus, &c. 

Easing -sparrow, a Shropshire word 
for the house-sparrow, is for easen, — i. e. 
eavesen, or eaves , — the eaves-sparrow, 
A. Sax. efese, Goth, ubizva , a porch, 
O H. Ger. opasa, which glosses atrius 
( atrium ) in the Vocabulary of S. Gall 
(7th cent.). Cf. 0. Eng. evesunge. 


He efnede hire to ntht fuel j?et is under 
euesunoe. 

[ He compared her to a night fowl that is 
under the eaves.] Ancren llmle , p. 142. 

Eat-all, an old word for a glutton 
or raven er, by which the Nomendator 
glosses Pamphagus, 0 m nivorous, is no 
doubt really an altered form of A. Sax. 
ctol, gluttonous, given to eating (A. 
Sax. etan, to eat). Compare Wit-all. 

Mamies sunu com etcnde and dryncende, 
and hi cwe&aj?, Her ys ettul- man. — A. Sai. 
GosptU, 6. Mutt. xi. 19. 

Eaton, an old North country word 
for a giant, which Camden took to be a 
corrupt form of heathen, is A. Sax. eton, 
eoton, a giant (Beowulf), a voracious 
monster (-- Lat. edo-n) from etan ; O. 
Eng. eatande ; m later English ettin 
( c.g . Cotton, Burlesques, p. 2G6) ; IceL 
jdtnnn (Thorpe, North . Mythology, vol. 
i., p. 148), Dtin.jotie. 

He ues svui kene find so strong 
Als he were nuiatandt . 

L 3 imon, p. 68. 

The common sort of people doe plainly say 
this* Roman norkes wcic made by Giants, 
whom m the Noith parts they use to call in 
their vulgar tongue Eatons, lor he (then* (if 1 
he not deceived )or Ktlmicks. — Camden, tram, 
by P. Holland, lol. p. 0.3. 

Edge, a N. Irish word for an adze 
(Patterson ),as if significant of its sharp- 
ness ; Scottish eitch ; both corruptions 
of adze, old Eng. adse, adcse , A. Sax. 
tulcsa. 

Eel-Dolly, ) a Scotch word for oil, 

Oyl- Dolly, ) is a corruption of the 
French ladle d' olive (Jamieson). 

Egg-berry, a Cumberland word for 
the bird cherry (primus pa dus ), in which 
dialect it is also called ekhtrry and 
hochherry (Dickinson, Glossary, p.xxi.). 
Other forms are hag-herry, hackberry, 
and hedge-berry. All except the last are 
corruptions, as is shown by the Swedish 
name hagg applied to the same plant. 
Cf. A. Sax. hege, a hedge, N. Eng. hag, 
a wood. 

Elder, a Lincolnshire word for the 
udder , of which no doubt it is a cor- 
ruption, being in some places pro- 
nounced odder. 

Em, a colloquial form of them , printed 
'em in books, as “ Take 'em to you ” 
(Kowe), as if a contracted form of them. 
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really stands for old Eng. hem, acc. phi, 
of he . Cf. it for O. E. hit. 

The other hclden his sernauntis and slowen 
hem. — Wycliffe, 8. Matt. xxu. 6. 

lie sende hem pider fol son 
To helpen hem wip hoc. 

Morns and Skeat , Specimens , 11 . 16, 1. 8. 

Embattled, furnished with battle- 
ments or fortifications, as if putin battle 
array (rn bataille), is for O. Fr. em- 
basHlle , fortified. Bee Battlement. 

His combe was redder than the fin corall, 
Enbattelled , as it were a cartel wall. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales , 1. 14866. 

Spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 

To emhattail and to wall about thy cause 

With iron- worded proof. 

Tennyson, Sonnet to J. M. K., 1. 8. 

Ember Days, ) “ So called,’' says 

Ember Week, S Baiiev, “from a cus- 
tom anciently of putting Asloes on then* 
heads on those Days, m Token of Humi- 
liation.” This custom, however, is quite 
imaginary, being invented to account 
for the name. 

The Latm name is Jejuni a quatu-or 
tenvpM'um, 44 The Ember-Days at the 
Four Seasons ” (Prayer Booh), or more 
concisely quatnor tempora. Derived 
from tins aro the Dutch qnafniemper, 
Danish hv at ember, German qu at ember, 
Spanish temporas, Fr. quatre-temps. 
Other forms are Icelandic imhu-dagar, 
Dan. tamper-dage, Swed. tamper- dagar. 
(The Icelandic word has been traced 
to the Latin imber , and by others to an 
old woman named Imbra !) Bampson 
(Medii Aevi Kahndarmm, vol. n. p. 
826) quotes from an old MS., “The 
Quater Temper simile he this weke, 
callede the Yin her Daves.” 

Temper or Tember (perhaps under- 
stood as Thember or Th'cmber Days) 
might seem to be the origin of our 
14 Ember Days.” 

Compare the French “ Lrs quatre 
temps. Th’Ember daies ; four weeks 
in the yeare appointed for publike 
fasts.” — Cotgrave. 

But the time origin is seen in the A. 
Sax. form ymbren-wv re for Ember week, 
Le, ynib-rene, or ymbe-ryne , a running- 
round, or recurring period. Hence 
emhring weeks in Tusser and others. 

In the Aneren Riwle, about 1226, the 
word appears as Umbridawes, a word 
compounded with old Eng. umbe (z z 


Greek amphi), as if the days that come 
round periodically. 

Ye schulen eten . . . eueriche deie twie, 
bute undawes and umbndanes. — p. 412 
(Camden Soc.). 

Ye shall eat , . . every day twice, except 
Fridays and Emhenlays. 

Perhaps the true account is that em- 
ber is a sort of a compromise between 
'temper and ymbren, and assimilated by 
false derivation to embers, ashes. 

After pe opynyon of men, and diverse 
cuntreyes speclie, those quatuor tempora be 
called ymber dayes, cause whi, olde fadirs on 
tho daves whan they shuld fast, J>ei wolde ete 
cakes pt were bake vndir pe asshes in pe 
ymbers and pt was cullid panis subemereus, 
pt is to say, brede vndir asshes ; so pt in etyng 
brede undir asshes m pe ymbres pel re- 
membreed pt pei were but asshes, and they 
shulde to asshes torne ageyn . — Homily of the 
1 Sth rentury (quoted in llampson, Medn 
Aeu Kalendanum , vol. li. p. 41.)). 

A similar misunderstanding must 
have got footing in Ireland, where 
Ember week is called Seachdmhain-na- 
Ivaithre, “ week of ashes.” 

I Lake from hym baptym, with the other 
nacramentes 

And Suffrages of the churche, both amber 
dayes and lentes. 

Bale, hynge Johan, p. 41 (Camden Soc.). 

He used often to punish his body with 
discipline, especially every Fndaie, great 
Same te* eves, and at th ejower tymes of Ember 
u eeke . — Woi dswoi th, Ecclei. Bwgmphy , vol. n. 
p. 82 (ed. 1810). 

Next lnm sat Hildebrand, and he held a 
hermg m his hand, because he made Lent: 
and one pope sat with a smock sleeve about 
his necke, and that was he that made the 
imbenng weekes, in honor of hia faire and 
beautitull curtizan Imbra , — Tarlton , Newes 
out of Purgatone, p. 64 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Emperiall is used in Hopton’s Con- 
cordance of Yeares, 1612, pp. 34, 35, 
for the empyreal or empyrean , a mediae- 
val name for the aether or fiery heaven 
(Greek, empyros, fiery”), which seems 
to have been confounded with imperial . 
Bailey defines 44 Empyrmum cmlnm, the 
highest heaven in which is the throne 
of God.” 

Of the first Heaven — the Philosophers had 
no knowledge of this Emperiall Heauen : onely 
the scriptures teach us to belieue the same; 
and is called the Emperiall Heauen, by reason 
of the clearnesse and resplendency ; It is un- 
moueable, made by God the first day he be- 
gan his creation of the world .... where (as 
it is thought) remaineth the humanity of 
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Jesus Christ, and hath therein three Hierar- 
chies, holy orders, or principalities. — H op- 
ton, loc, cit. 

If these inferior Orbs were rowled vp, 

And the imperiall heauen bar'd to my view, 
TVere not so gracious, nor so much desir’d, 
Aa my deare Katherine is to Pasquila sight. 

Jacke Drum* Entertainement , act iii. 

1. 295 (1616). 

Whoso hath from the Empyreal! Pole, 

Within the centre of his happy Soule, 
Receiv’d som splendor of the beams divine, 
Must to his Neighbour make the same to 
shine. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 151 (1621). 

The Engieriall Heaven is one thing, the 
material) or visiblelleaven another. — William 
Streat , The Dividing of the Hoof , p. 5, 1654. 

Dante curiously enough calls the 
ninth heaven “ regal.” 

Lo real rnaiito di tutti i voluini 

Del raondo, ehe piu ferve e piu s’avviva 

IS’ ell' alito di Dio. 

Parodiso , xxiii. 112-11 1. 
The robe, that with its regal folds enwraps 
The world, and with the nearer breath of God 
Doth burn and quiver. Carey. 

Emrod, I the old Eng. word for an 

Emeraud,) emerald, when applied 
to the disease known as j>iles, A. V. 
emetnds (1 Sam. v. 6), is a corrupted 
form of hwmrods, hem raids (Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy), It. emor- 
roidi, Fr. hemorroides, “ haemorrhoids,” 
Gk. haimorrJtoidos , “flowing with 
blood.” 

The Spaniards corrupted the word 
into nuyrd'ydes (Minsheu). 

An emerod [r= emerald] esteemed at 50, O K) 
Crowns.— -North *s Plutarch, Life of Augustus. 

Emerimntys, or emerowdys, Emorrou. — 
Prompt. Parvulerum. 

Enceinte, old Fr. enceincte, great 
with child, It. manta , uugirt, also 
with child (Florio), Low Lat. induct a, 
pregnant, that is, without a cincture , or 
girdle (Isidore of Seville), or, as the 
French say, “ femme sans corset ” 
(Scheler). All these words seem to 
have been corrupted by false etymo- 
logy from Lat. incien(t)s , pregnant, 
breeding, childing, which is near akin 
to Greek tgkws (Le. enkuos ), pregnant, 
Bansk. gvi, to swell (Curtius, Griech. 
Etym . i. 126). Enceinte, an encircling 
wall or boundaiy, is therefore a dis- 
tinct word. 

Enchesoun, a common old Eng. cor- 
ruption of occasion (e.g. Wyclifle, Gen. 


xxxvii. 5), as if compounded with the 
preposition on (in) (so cnsample for ex- 
ample), the intermediate forms being 
aohesoun, achat son. 

For it semes )>nt be Kyng bad grete encheson . 

Hampole, Pricke oj Conscience , 1. 5790. 

Ends errand, a Scottish expression 
meaning “ a special design,’* is no 
doubt, as pointed out by Jamieson, a 
corruption of an <’s errand, a single 
errand, for the nonce, or one special 
occasion ; anes being the genitive of an, 
one. 

Endue, from the Lat. induo, to 
clothe, has boen confounded with en- 
dow (Fr. en and doner, L. Lat. indot are), 
to furnish with a dowry (Fr. douaire, 
L. Lat. dotarivm), then to supply with 
any gift. This is evidently the case in 
Genesis xxx.20, “God hath endued me 
with a good dowry.” — lhitavit me Deus 
dote bona. — Vulgate ; “And with Sans- 
foyes dead dowry you endow." — Spenser, 
F. Queene, I. iv. 51. In Luke xxiv. 
49, however, the word is used in its 
proper meaning, “ Until ye be endued 
with power from on high,” where the 
Greek has hid no, Vulgate induo, to 
clothe. Another instance is presented 
in the Versifies at Morning Prayer, 

Priest. Endue thy ministers with righteous- 
ness. 

An, suer. And make thy chosen people joy- 
ful. 

These words are taken from Ps. 
cxxxii. 9, “ Let thy priests be clothed 
with righteousness, and let thy Saints 
sing with Joyfulriess ” (P. B. version), 
where the Vulgate has “Sacerdotes tui 
induantur justitiam, et sancti tui ex- 
suitent.” 

Clothe the in clennes, with vertu be hidute, 
And God with his grace he wyl the sone 
ms pyre. 

The Coventry Mysteries, p. 204 
( Shaks. Soc. ). 

Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred . . 
Some fitt for reasonable sowles t’ indew , 

Some made for beasts, some made for birds to 
weare. * 

Spenser , F. Qneene , III, vi. 35. 

End-irons, ) corrupted forms of 

Hand-irons, ) andirons , iron bars to 
support the ends of the logs burning on 
the hearth, the former occurring in the 
margin of A. Version of Ezek, xl. 43, 
the latter in Quarles* Judgment and 
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Mercy (Repr. 1807), “Let heavy cynics 
.... be handirons for the injurious 
world to work a heat upon/’ p. 147. 

Older forms are cmndynjn , andyrons . 

“ Iron ” is no part of the original word, 
cf. 0. Eng. atvndernc (Prompt. Parv.), 
and/yar , O. Fr. andier , Fr. lamMor, Low 
Lat. andcna. Antledos occurs in 
Charlemagne’s capitular, Be Villis Im- 
periaMbm , c. 42 (a.d. 812). 

Enemy, a Lincolnshire name for the 
anemone , of which word it is a corrup- 
tion, through tli© common mispronun- 
ciation anenome, or ancnemy , being mis- 
understood as an enemy. “The com- 
mon people call them emones .” — Coles, 
Adam in Eden , 1657. 

Doon i’ the woikl enemies. 

Tennyson, Northern Fainter, Old St yip. 

(Britten and Holland, p. 160.) 

Enemy, a Scotch word for an ant 
(Fife), is a corruption of A. Sax. cemefe, 
an emmet, which in other parts is 
called emmoch, emantin , enanieen. Simi- 
lar, perhaps, is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing from Wright’s Provincial Dic- 
tionary, “ Enemis , an insect, Shrop- 
shire.” 

England. So far back as the time 
of Procopius England was popularly 
regarded by the people on the oppo- 
site shore of the continent as the land of 
souls or departed spirits. It is still 
believed in Brittany that a weird boat 
laden with souls is ferried across the 
English Channel every night, and the 
point of departure is either Poe ann 
anavo , “ the Bay of Souls,” near llaz, 
or La Bade dss Trcpasses , “ the Bay of 
the Departed,” at Carnbet (see Tylor, 
Prim, Culture, ii. 50 ; Keary, Dawn of 
History , 175; Lewis, Astronomy of j In- 
dents, 404 ; Macquoid, Pictures and 
Legends from Normandy and Bnt- 
tany). 

It has been conjectured that this 
superstition arose from a misunder- 
standing of England , formerly Enge - 
land,' as engle-land, “ the Angel land,” 
engel being an angel in German, A. 
Baxon, &c. 

So Ger. englmh , angelic, and English. 
The historic pun of Pope Gregory the 
Great will occur as illustrative. 

I, H ueir bimong wummen, auh bimong 
eagles, Jm meiht don berto [Thou fair among 


women, nay, among angels, thou ntigbteat 
add thereto J. —A ncren Rtwle , p. 102, 

In German folk-lore we still hear of a 
Realm of the Dead, which is said to be 
situated in “ Engel-land.” Engel-land in 
German literally means both the land of the 
Angels and of the English. In the former 
sense Engel-land is a later semi-Christian 
transfiguration of the former Teutonic Home 
of the angel-like Light Elves — good fays who 
were said to be more beautiful than the sun. 
In Anglo-Saxon we find the Home of the 
Light Elves mentioned as Eng la eard . — K . 
Blind , The Nineteenth Centuru, No. xxviii. 

p. 1110. 

Enhance, old Eng. enhaunce, en - 
hminse , seems to be a natural com- 
pound of en and old Eng. haunce , to 
raise or lift up, a nasalized form of 
Prov. Eng. house , to heave up (An g. 
Ir. hoosh), hauzen (Peele), from Fr. 
hausser, to heighten, lift (zz It. alzare , 
Lat. (?) altiare, to make high, cdtus). 
Cf. 41 Hmrncyn\ or heynyn’ (al. 
hawten, or heithyn vp), exalto, elevo.” 
— Prompt. Parv . So a city wall is said 
to be enhaunsed (MS. in Way). “ En- 
hance , exaltare.” — Levins, Manipulus, 
22 . 

It is, however, identical with Prov. 
enamor , to advance or put forwards, 
from enans (zz in ante), forward (Skeat, 
Wedgwood). 

He puttide doun my 3 tv men fro seete, and 
enhaumide meke. — IV ychjfe, S. Luke , i. 52 
(1589). 

Entail, in its modern and popular 
acceptation to produce a necessary re- 
sult, as when a measure is said to “ en- 
tail serious consequences,” is probably 
generally supposed to mean “ draw in 
its wake, or tail, or sequele ” (cf. 41 a 
matter of consequence i.e. having a 
following, sc. of results). 

As a law term it means to limit an 
estate to a certain hue of descent (to 
settle unchangeably), orig.to abridge or 
cut it off, from O. Fr. enta/iUer, to cut, 
It. intagliarc , whence intaglio, a cut 
gem. 

Entice, so spelt as if compounded 
with en (in), from the idea of drawing 
in or inveigling a person, is a corrupt 
form of attyce (Barclay, Shyp of Fooles, 
1509), to excite, inflame, or kindle, 
from Fr. aitiser, to kindle, lay one brand 
near another (Cotgrave), It. attizzare, 
to stir up the fire, provoke to anger 
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(Floric); and these from Fr. tison, It, 
Lat. titio, a firebrand. 

To tliefte shall they you soone attyse. 

Ancient Poetical Tracts, p. 11 
[Wright]. 

It is his owne lust . . . that entises him to 
sin. — Bp. Andrewes , Sermons, p. 752. 

Eotul-vare, the word for Italians in 
Beda (Hist. Ecdes ., 2, 4), as if “ the 
gluttonous men ” (A. Bax. eatol , eaiol , 
etol, voracious, from etan, to eat ; cf. 
eoton , eton, a devouring giant), is a natu- 
ralized form of Italici , literally “ Italy- 
men.” 

Ephesian, a name given in Galloway 
to the pheasant (Jamieson), is an evi- 
dent corruption of old Eng. fesnn, /e- 
saun, old Fr. faisan , Lat. phasiana , ?>. 
tlie Phasian bird, from the Eluisis in 
Colchis. 

He com him-se If y -charged * wi conyng & 
hares, 

Wib f emu ns & fieldfares * and ober foules 
Crete. 

William of Paler ne, 1. 183 (ed. Sheat). 
Take goode brothe, frerin J>ou pv t 
py fern antes and £>}' pertryks, pit men may 
wyt. 

Liber Cure Cocorum , p. 23 (ed. Morris). 
Goe silly sou leg that doe so much admire 
Court curious intertainment and fine fare 
May you for mee obtaine what you desire 
I for your Joules of P ha sis do not care. 

T. Fuller,, David's Hainous Sinue , Sc., 
1631, p. 72 (ed. Grosart ). 

Episode, so spelt and pronounced as 
if denoting something sung in addition, 
like epode , ode, should in strictness be 
episod(like method, period, synod), being 
the Greek epeisodos, an additional entry 
(into a story), something adventitious. 

Equerry, an officer who has the 
care of the horses of a prince, so spelt 
as if derived from erpuns, a horse (so 
Bailey), is properly the stable man, 
from Fr. icurie , Low Lat. seuria. 

Equipage was once mistakenly re- 
garded as a compound of Lat. oiqmis, 
equal, like equipoise, equinox , &c. Thus 
** mquipage, order, ” is E. K.’s gloss on 
Spenser’s line — 

With queint Bellona in her equipage. 

The Shepheard’s Calender , Oct., 1. 114. 

But let these translations be beheld by un- 
partial eyes, and they will be allowed to go 
in equip <ge with the best Poems m that age. 
—2’. Fuller , Worthies, vol. i. p. 411 (ed. 
1811 ). 


Equip, formerly eship, esquip, from 
Fr. e/jurper, esquiper , Bp. esqwfar, was 
originally to fit out a ship (It. schofo, 
0. H. G. shif, Goth, ship), M. Muller, 
Diez. 

To esquippe or fournish ships with all abi- 
lementrt. — Cooper, Thesaurus, 1578. 

See Verstegan, Restitution of Decaied 
Intelligence, p. 205. 

Erd-ling, eordling , or aerating, the 
A. Saxon name for the bittern or heron, 
as if from cord, eor%, the earth, is a cor- 
ruption of Lat. (wdea, , Gk. erddios, a 
heron. 

Errant, “ In Law, is applied to Jus- 
tices who go the circuit ” (Bailey), as 
if wandering judges (Lat. err antes, from 
errarr , to wander) ; it is really derived 
from Fr. erre, a way or course (Cot- 
grave), O. Fr. tire, a journey, Fr. errer, 
O. Fr. edrar (L. Lat. iter are), to jour- 
ney, all from Lat. iter, but confounded 
with errare. Scheler even thinks that 
the Jvif errant is of similar origin. So 
“ Justices in eyre,” are justices on a 
journey ; explained by Spelman as 
“ Justiciarii itineranies , or erranfes , for 
Her is also called error ” ( Glossariwm, 
p. 240, 162G ). 

Tuelf hundred as in jrr of grace Ac niritence, 
ich vnderstonde, 

7 T he nre of Justize wende aboute in the 
londe. 

liobt. of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 517 
(ed. 1810). 

Errant , in the sense of notorious, 
rank, is a corruption of Arrant, which 
see. 

l ake beetle of those, for they are erraunt 
theeues. — 77/ ox. Lever, Sermons, 1550, p. 66 
(ed. Arber). 

Erscen, an old Eng. word for the 
hedgehog (? fide Somneri), as if from 
ersc , a park or warren, is a corruption 
of an original seen in O. Eng. irchen, 
urchone, O. Fr. eriqon, Sp. erizo, Fr. 
herisson, Lat. ericius. 

Eutopian, Milton’s spelling, “Atlan- 
tick and Eutopian politics, which never 
can be drawn e into use, will not mend 
our condition” (Areopagitica, 1644, p. 
51, ed. Arber), as if from Greek eu t 
well, and topes, a place, is a mistaken 
form of Utopian, from ou, not, and 
topes , a non-existent place, “ Kenna- 
quliair,” or No man’s land. 
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Ever, 1 Provincial names 

| Ever-grass, > for the darnel, lo~ 

Every, ) Hum percmie, are 
corruptions of its French appellation 
ivraw ; so called from its power to ine- 
briate or make drunk (fore). Cf. Ger. 
rauschlcorn , Flem. dronchaert , Lat. lo- 
limn temulentum. See Ray-grass. 

Everhills, a Northamptonshire 
word, sometimes contracted into errils , 
for a field or enclosure, originally an 
allotment of common land to a parti- 
cular proprietor, is a corruption of 
sevwal, a portion severed or set apart, 
“ a divided enclosure ” (Kennett, Pa- 
roch . Antiq ., 1695). 

Of late he’s broke into a several 

Which doth belong tome, and there he spoils 

Both corn and pasture. 

Sir John Oldcastle, iii. 1. 

Sternberg, Northampt . Glossary . 

It is easy to see how constantly re- 
curring phrases like “ John’s several,” 
“ His several,” would degenerate into 
“ John’s everal,” “ His everal.” So in 
compounded words the initial s of the 
latter part is often swallowed up iu the 
final s of the prefix, especially in the 
case of ex (=r ehs), e.g. execrate for ex- 
seoraie (cf. consecrate); exert for ex- 
eert (cf. in- serf); exist for exsist (cf. 
insist) ; expect for exspect (cf, inspect) ; 
expire for exspire (cf. inspire) ; extant 
for exstant (cf. instant); extinct for 
ex struct (cf. instinct) ; extirpate for ex- 
stirpate; exude for exsude ; exult for 
exsuit ( cf. insult ) ; exuperate (Browne) 
for exsuperate. 

Why should my heart think that a several 
plot 

W ? hieh my heart knows the wide world’s 
common place 1 

Shakespeare, Sonnet cxxxvii. 

Truth lies open to all ; it is no man’s Se- 
vern/. (Patet omnibus ventas; nondum est 
occupata. ) — B. Jon, son, Discoveries , H orks, p, 
742 . 

Some are soboysterous, no several Is will hold 
them, but lav alt Offices common to their 
power. — T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, 
p. 234(1648). 

Every where, old Eng. caver ihwer 
(Legend of S. Katherine, p. 87), is no 
compound of every, cverich, but a cor- 
ruption of cver-gehwcsr , trer y where ; 
ever being the usual 12th century prefix 
(Oliphani). So handy -worlc is for hand- 
gewemw, hand-y worlc. 


Excise, apparently a portion ed off 
or excised (Lat. excisus) from a com- 
modity in the way of duty, aftax, like 
talli age from Fr. tailler , to cut. Prof. 
Skeat, however, shows that this is a 
mere mis-spelling of accise , Dut. ahsys, 
ales ii s, Ger. acoise, and these corruptions 
of 0. Fr. assu, assise , an assessment 
(Lat. asse88U8), — Etym Did., s. v. Ac- 
cise occurs in Howell, Letters, Bk. i., 
vii. (1619). 

All the townes of the Lowe-Countreyes 
doe cutt upon themselves an excise of all 
tlunges towarde the mayntenaunce of the 
warre. — Spenser , State of Ireland , p. 669 
(Globe ed.). 

Excrement, frequently used in old 
writers for the hair or nails, is literally 
an “ out-growth ” from the body, an 
excrescence (Lat. excrementum , from ex- 
cresccre, to grow out), and has no con- 
nexion with excrement, the excreta, or 
parts separated by digestion (from Lat. 
excerno, to sift out), with which it has 
sometimes been confounded, e. g. by 
Richardson. Thus Fuller says that 
Elisha was mocked by the children 
“ For lacking the comely excrement of 
haire on his head.” — Pisgah- Sight of 
Palestine , p. 249 (1650). 

1 f that omamentall etc re men t which groweth 
beneath the chin be the standard of wisdome, 
they [goats] carry it from Aristotle himself. 
— Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. 633 (ed. 
1811 ). 

Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, 
as it is, so plentiful an excrement ? — Shakespeare, 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 2, 1. 79. 

Above all things wear no beard : long beards 
Are signs the brains are full, because the 
excrements 

Come out so plentifully. 

Randolph , Amyntas, i. 3, Works , p. 282 
(ed. Hazlitt). 

Pliny saith that the thorn is more soft than 
a tree, and more hard than an herb; as if it 
were some unkindly thing, and but an un- 

J ierfect excrement of the earth . — T . Adams, 
forest of Thorns, Works , ii. 478. 

The following passages show how 
the two words were confounded. 

Expulsion is a power of nutrition, by 
which itexpeils all superfluous excrements and 
reliques of meat and drink, by the guts, blad- 
ders, pores ; as by purging, vomiting, spit- 
ting, sweating, urine, hairs, nails, & c. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1 . 1 , ii. 5 . 

llaires are bodyes engendred out of a su- 
perfluous excrement of the third concoction, 
terrified by the naturall heat . . . One vapor 

I 
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continually sollicking fit vrging another, they 
are wrought together into one body ; euen as 
in Chimin fs we see by the contimiall ascent 
of Soot, long strings of it are gathered as it 
were into a cbame. The difference is, that 
the straightnesse of the passages of the Skin, 
where through the matter of the Haires is 
auoided, fonneth them into a small round - 
neaae, euen as a wire receiueth that propor- 
tion whereof the hole is, where through it is 
drawne. — Hi Crooke , Desctiption oj the Body 
of Mail) p. 67 (1031). 

Exhale, sometimes nseil by Shake- 
speare as meaning to draw out (Clark 
and Wriglit), seems to be a confusion 
of Laf. etrkalare, to breathe out, with 
Eng. hale , to draw or drag, Dan. halo, 
But. halen , to pull or draw. Thus 
when Pistol defies Nym to mortal com- 
bat, and bids him draw las sword, he 
says — 

The grave doth gape, and doting death is 
near ; 

Therefore exhale. 

Ih nry V. n, 1, 1. 66. 

And when King Henry’s corpse be- 
gins to bleed m the presence of Glou- 
cester, Lady Anne says — 

Tw thy presence that exhale s this hlood. 

Ru'luud 1U. l. 2, l. 58. 

Extasy, a mis-spelling of ecstasy, 
sometimes found, like the French e.r- 
taso , as if from the Greek or and fttsis, 
the stato of bemg ov< r strained , instead 
of from eh and stasis, being beside one- 
self. 

There is nothing left for her but to fly to 
the other world for a metaphor, and swear 
qu’elle etoit tout extasue — which mode of 
speaking is, by the hve, here creeping into 
use, ami there is scarce a woman w ho under- 
stands the bon ton but is seven times a day in 
downright extasy . — Sterne , letters, xxm. 
1762. 

In the same authour [Tlonlegus] is re- 
corded Carolus Magnus vision an. 886, or 
extasis, wherein he saw hea\en and hell after 
much fa^tmg and meditation. — Burton , Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, III. 4, l. 2. 

JEftsoones she thus resolv’d; that whilst the 
Gods . . . 

Were troubled, and amongst themselves at 
od», 

To set upon them m that extasie. 

Spenser , F. Queene , VI 1. 6, xxm, 

Joel breaks into an extasy as he sees the 
spirit of God poured out ‘‘on all flesh.” — 
Sami. Cox, Expository Essays, p. It9. 

This earned the heart of o hie Simeon into 
such a holy extasie of religious delight, that 
earth could hold him no longer, but he must 


needs, as it were, breake prison, and leape out 
of his olde body into heauen. — G . Fletcher , 
Reward of the Faiihfutl , 1623, Poems , p. 27 
(ed. Grosart). 

Extkme, an old Eng. perversion of 
esteem (Lat. mstimarc), as if compounded 
with the preposition ear. Hall reports 
how “ certain Seottes of the isle of Bri- 
tayne eate the flesho of men .... 
ertemyng this meate to be the greatest 
deinties .” — Henry V. fol. 8 a. 

Exterics, a common corruption in 
Scotland of the word hysterics (Jamie- 
son). See Asterisks, High strikes, 
and Stkracles. 

Eye, as an article of millinery, the 
correlative term to a hook, which it 
ser\ es to catch, being indeed its coun- 
terpart and inseparable concomitant, 
as m the expression “hooks and eyes,” 
seems to be a metaphorical use of the 
name of the organ of sight. It is pro- 
bably a corruption of the German oese , 
which has the same meaning. * 

Ose is given in Bumpf, Teclmolo - 
gisches Wartf rhuch, as meaning a ring, 
loop, link, hoop, or eye of a rope, hook, 
&c. A age, however, is used in a simi- 
lar way Cf. O. Eng. ors ~ eyes, 15th 
cent. (Wright), and eyelet-hole, Fr. 
or diet. 

It is perhaps tho same word that in 
old writers appears as o or oc, in the 
sense of a spangle or circlet. 

Yon ficiy or s and eu*6 of light. 

Midsum . A r . Dieum , n». 2. 

Oes or spang, s, as they arc of no great cost, 
80 are thev of most glory, — Bacon , Oj Masques 
and Tnumphs. 

Eye, used, as formerly, in the sense 
of a tint or shade of colour, is probably 
from A. Sax. hm\ hue, colour, appear- 
ance (cf. eatvUtn, to show or manifest), 
Swed. hy, Goth, kiwi, appearance, 
colour (Diefenbach, ii. 556). 

The ground indeed is tawny, 

With an eye of gieen m it 

Tempest, ii. 1. 

lied, with an eye of blue, makes ft purple. 
— Boyle , Experiments touching Colours . 

The Shakespearian verb eye, to ap- 
pear, is perhaps the same word. 

My becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you. 

Antony and Cleop. i. 3, l. 97. 

Eye, a prov. word for a brood or 
nest, as “an eye of pheasants” (Old 
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Country cmd Farming Words, E. I). S., 
p. 30), seems to be a corruption of Fr. 
nid, a nest (Skeat). 


F. 

Fag. A person is Raid to be fagged 
when wearied or tired out. This* lias 
been regarded as a corruption of flagged, 
become limp (It. fiacco , Lat. flaccus), 
or as a contraction of fatigue (S. De 
Vere, Studies in English ). The original 
meaning, I think, is beaten (cf. “ dead 
beat,” Sussex flogged, tired out), fag 
being a slightly disguised form of the 
old verb feag or fragile, to beat. “To 
Feag, to beat with rodo, to whip, whence 
fagging signifieth any manner of beat- 
ing.” — Bailey. 

“ Fag, to beat or thrash.” — Wright. 
Hence probably the fag of public schools. 
Diefonbacli connects it with A. Bax. 
flvge, about to die, Swed. fig, Icel. feigr, 
Sco t. fey {Goth. Sprache, i. 880). 

But flagged was certainly used in the 
same sense as fagged . 

Flagged vetoes sweet** [(swell, Lowell] plump 
with fresh-infused joyes ! 

M first on. 

Davies, Supp . Eng . Glossary, gives 
instances of fag, sb. z= fatigue (Miss 
Austen;, and fag, to toil or drudge (M. 
D’Arblay, Dickens). 

Faikfolks, ) Scottish names for 

Fake folks, ) the fairies, of which 
word they are no doubt corruptions. 
Fairy for fury (Fr. fe/rie, an assembly 
of fees), probably owes its present form 
to an imagined connexion with fair, as 
in the title of a modern novel, lt Fairer 
than a Fairy .” In Wales they are 
called Tyheith teg, “ the Fair family.” 
In Iceland the elves of light were “ fair 
of face,” in distinction from thoir dark 
subterranean bretnren (Dasent, Oxford 
Essays, 1858). Other names for them 
are white nymphs, white ladies , witte 
wyven (Douce), albatce ntnlieris (More- 
sin), hlanguettes in the Pyrenees. 

In the Glossary to G. Douglas (1710) 
it is explained that the drudging elves 
get their name of Brownies from their 
swarthy colour, “ as these who move in 
a higher sphere are called Fairies from 
their fairness." The true origin is fay, 


Fr. fie, Portg. fada, from L. Lsk. fata, 
a goddess of fate. 

With Nymphis and Faunis apbwn euery 
syde 

Quhilk Jarefolkis or than elfis clepin we. 

G. Douglas, Buke* oj Eneados, p, 252, 
1. 45. 

Fairly, when used as an intensive 
adverb, meaning downright, wholly, 
altogether (Lat. omnino), as in “ I am 
fairly puzzled,” “ fairly exhausted,” &c., 
is an evident corruption of O. Eng. 
forty, wondrous, wonderfully, i.e. fear- 
like, A. Sax./obr-Zfc. So Scottish fairly 
few, surprisingly or wondrous few, forty 
fetv (Jamieson). Wedgwood (s.v. Fear) 
quotes from K. Brunne, “ He felt him 
hevy and ferty sick.” 

Lo, a ueorhch god word pe t te holi Job 
Beide . — Ancien Riwle , p. 148. 

pe pore man heute hyt vp helyue, 

And was herof ful Jerly biyj?e. 

Robt . Manning , Handily ng Shine , 
l 5620. 

So in the Alliterativo Poems (ab. 
1360), the Cities of the Plain when set 
on fire fairly frightened the folk that 
dwelt in them. 

Ferty flayed |>at folk • J?atin pose feeslenged. 

p. 61, 1. 960. 

When a’ the hills are covered wi* snaw, 
Pm sure it’s winter Jairly. 

Burns , Poems, p. 211 (Globe ed.)„ 

Fairmaids, or fermades, i.e.fumadoes, 
smoked pilchards. 

w Eating fair maids and drinking 
mahogany ” (gin and treacle), is a pro- 
verbial expression in the west of Eng- 
land. Hunt, Drolls, fyc., of W. Eng., 
ii. 245. 

And then (by the name of Fumadoes) with 
oyle and a lemon, they [pilchards] are meat 
for the mightiest Don in Spain. — F idler, War- 
tines, vol. i. p. 206. 

Dried, sowced, indurate fish, as Ung,J«- 
inados, red-herrings, sprats, stock-fish, haber- 
dme. poor-John. — Burton , Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, 1. 2, ii. 1. 

Fair-way, a sea term used in charts, 
denoting the best course for a vessel 
through shoals or other difficulties, is 
without doubt the German Fahrweg, a 
thoroughfare or highway, a u fare-way P 
( Compare FaJmrasser, navigable water, 
A “fair wind ”also may be for/are-wind, 
Ger. Fahrwind.) The Scotch word is 
fareway, Swed. farviig, a high road, 
Icel. farveg . 


{ 
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Fairy, a provincial name for the 
weasel, also called a fare or rare or 
vary (Somerset, Cornwall and Devon), 
is the old Fr. vair, from Lat. varius , 
parti-coloured. The word in the mouth 
of a Sussex man underwent a further 
corruption and became a •pharisee 
(Parish, Sussex Glossary). “ Vare wi- 
qecm ” is a name for the smew in N. 
Devonshire (in Norfolk, “the weasel 
duck”) from the resemblance of its 
head to that of a weasel (Johns, Brit. 
Birds in their Haunts , p. 526). 

Faith, 0. Eng. feyth, frith, an Angli- 
cized form of O. Fr. fn, feid (zr Lat. 
fidem), which has been assimilated to 
other abstract words like truth , ruth, 
health (Skeat, Etym . Bid.). 

Fall, in the exclamation “ A fall ! A 
fall! ” used by the whale fishers on the 
sight of their prey, is a corruption of 
the Dutch Vail Vail i.e. “A whale! 
A whale ! ” 

A whaler empties its crew — clothed and 
half-naked — into the boats when at any mo- 
ment of the day or night the glad cry is 
raised of “ A tail ! A fall! ” — The Standard, 
Nov. 7, 1879, p. 2. 

False- swear. The Leicestershire 
folk say that a person who has com- 
mitted perjury is “false-sworn.” It is 
doubtless a popular corruption o f for- 
sir ear, forsworn (Evans, Lt i coster shire 
Words, p. 145, E. I). IS.). 

Fancy, an attempted explanation of 
pansy (Prior), not altogether beside 
the mark, as pansy itself is from the 
Fiench pi usee, thought. 

Fangle, used for something trivial 
or fantastic, “as new fangles, new 
whimsies.” — Bailey. Karen quotes an 
instance from Gayton, and this from 
Wood’s Athenm, “ A hatred to fangles 
and the French fooleries of his time.? 
Shakespeare has fan gird. 

Be not, as m our jangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. 

Cymbeline , v. 4, 1. 184. 

These words originated in a mistake 
about the composition of the words 
newfanqled (Palsgrave, 1580), new- 
fanglccfness ( Prof, to P. Booh), less cor- 
rect forms of neuf angel (Chaucer, 
Gower), noufanglcnes (Prof. to A. V.). 
Prof. Skeat shows that new -fan gel is 
compounded of f angel (fangol) and new, 


ready to fang or seize on new things 
(Etym. Bid.). 

Farmer, one who cleanses, in the 
old words j alee s- firmer (Beaumont and 
Fletcher), gong-farmer (Stowe), a la- 
trine-clean cr, is a distinct word from 
farmer, the food (A. Sax. fearme) sup- 
plier, and farmer of revenue who man- 
ages it for a fixed sum (firm a, cf. “ Fer- 
myn, or take a finge to ferine, ad fi/rmam 
accipio.” — Prompt. Parv.), being a de- 
rivative of old Eng. forme, Prov. Eng. 
farm, to cleanse, A. Sa n.fearmian, and 
akin to Prov. and old Eng. fey, feigh, 
or fine, to cleanse, Ger. fegen, Dan. 
fije, Icel. fog a. ; also Icel./a< 7 r, A. Sax. 
feger, “ fair.” 

1 ferme a siege or priuy, Vesnwe. — Pals- 
grave, Lesclaircmemcnt, 1530. 

Finnarius, given in other MSS .firna,- 
rius and fumanvs, in the Prompt. Par - 
rvlarum (c. 1440), as equivalent to 
“ racare of a pytte,” is due to a false 
etymology. 

Farther, is a mongrel fonn, — a cor- 
ruption of farrer. Mid. Eng./rmr, ferre, 
old Eng. fyrra, the comparative oifiir. 
Mid. Eng. fr, old Eng. feor, from false 
analogy to further. So farthest for /ar- 
rest. 

Now sen a ryghtwis man salle schyne als 
bright 

Als son dose, |?an mon he gyf lyght 
AL Jer als J#* son dose a m\ fewer. 

Ilumpole, Pnckp of Conscience, 1. 9154 
(ab. 1310). 

Farther (Mid. Eng. farther , farther , 
old Eng. furflmr) is the comparative of 
finih. Stoddart, Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, p. 286 ; Morris, Historical Eng. 
Grammar, p. 94. 

Farthingale, a corruption of the 
older form rardingale, Fr. vertvgalk 3 , 
ver/ngadin , Sp. verdugado, a hooped 
petticoat, from Sp. and Portg. verdugo , 
a rod, a plait, and that from verde , viri- 
dis, a green twig. 

We shall not for the future submit ourselves 
to the learning of etymology, v hich might 
persuade the age to come that the farthingale 
was worn for cheapness, or the furbelow for 
warmth. — Spectator, No. 478 (17 1 52). 

The history of the French vertugadin 
being forgotten, it was explained to be 
a veriu gardien , a safe-guard, from its 
rendering it impossible to approach the 
wearer except at arm’s length! Jamie- 
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son gives us a Scotch word vardangard, 
and Ital. guanrdnnfante, which must be 
a further corruption. 

W ith these V erdingales the Gowns of W omen 
beneath their wastes were pent-housed out 
far beyond their bodies, so that posterity will 
wonder to what purpose those bucklers of 
paste-board were employed. Some deduce 
the name from the Kelgick Verd-gard( derived, 
they say, from Virg , a Virgin, and Garden, 
to keep and preserve); as used to secure 
modesty, and keep wantons at a distance. 
Others more truly fetch it from Vertu and 
Guile ; because the scab and bane thereof, the 
first in ven tress thereof being known fora light 
House- wife, who, under the pretence of mo- 
desty, sought to cover her shame, and the 
fruits of her wantonne^s. . . . But these 
V erdingales have been disused this fourty 
years. — Fuller , Worthies of England , vol. n. 
p. 221. 

Fashion brought in the fart Inn sale , and 
carried out the farthingale , and hath again 
revived the farthingale from death, & placed 
it behind, like a rudder & stern to the body, 
in some so big that the vessel ih scarce able to 
bear it — Bp. John hmg, Lectures on Jonah , 
1594, p. 22f ( i\ ichol’s ed. ). 

I warrant you they had bracelets, and ver- 
dinggales , and suche tine geart*. — Latimer , 
Sermons, p. 2b(), verso. 

What compass willjou wear your farthin- 
gale * 

Shukespe ire, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
n. 7, 1. 51. 

The Queene ariv’d with a trame of Portu- 
guese ladies in their monstrous fardinguls or 
guard-infanta* , tlieir complexions oltvader 
and sufficiently unagreeable. — J. Evelyn, 
Diary, May 30, 1662 (p. 2111, A. Murray 
ed. ). 

Tir’d with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet 
strips, 

And busks, and verdingale > about tlieir hips. 

Bp. Hall, Satire*, IV. 6, 1. 10. 
Fashions, a disease of horses, the 
farcy, a corruption of Fr. farcins , farcin 
(Lat . farchninum, orig. a stuffing). See 
Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, s.v. 

Infected with th e fashions. 

Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

No, sirra, my horse is not diseased of the 
fashions. — Copley, Bht#, Fit*, and Fancies, 
1615. 

They are like to die of the fazion. — Greene, 
Farewell to Folly, lntrod . 

It. far cl mi, “ the farcin, farcies, 
fashdons or creeping ulcer in a horse.” 
» , — Florio. Cf. Ger./usc/i. 

“Fashion! ” sa^s a \\ iltshire farmer to his 
/ new-fangled granddaughters, “ Ha ! many a 
| good horse has died o’ the Jashion /” — Aker- 
mun. 


Davies quotes from Sterne “ m fard- 
cal house,” one fit for the reception of 
fancied patients ( Supp . Eng . Glossary). 

Favour, to curry, is a corruption 
of the old phrase to cmrry favel, which 
meant originally to curry the yellow- 
coloured horse, favel ; but the punning 
allusion to fa/vel, favelle, signifying 
flattery (from Lat. f alula) eventually 
predominated, and gave the phrase the 
meaning of to flatter or cajole. See 
Curry. 

Men of worschyppe that wylle not glose 
nor c or yjavy l . — Gregory's Chronicle oj London 
(1161), p. 214 (Camden Soc.). 

Sche was a schrewe, as have y hele, 
There she c arrayed javell well. 

How a Merchant did his Wyfe betray, 
1. 203. 

Curryfauell, a flatterer, estnlle. — Palsgrave. 
(Skeat, A otes to P. Plowman, p. 43.) 

Faunt, an old Eng. word for a child 
(Wycliffe, Exod. ii. 3, &c.), so spelt as if 
a mutilated form of In faunt, an infant 
( Lat. !n-fan(t )s , one who cannot speak), 
is no doubt the same word as old Fr. 
fan , farm, fori, a young animal, off- 
spring (our “fawn”), through fedon, 
fort on, from Lat. foetus . Hence also 
Walacli. fit, a child, Sard, fedu, pro- 
geny (Wedgwood). The excrescent t 
(as in tyran-t) is common. 

At pe fote per-of £>er s^te a fount, 

A ma\ den of menske, ful debonere. 

Alliterative Poems, A. 1. 162 (ed. 

Morris). 

In Legends of the Holy Rood (E. E. 
T. S.), Christ is called — 

Godeis soue and maydenes faunt. 

P. 1 15, 1. 42 i. 

“ Faunch (deer) ” is perhaps the same 
word. 

The white faunch deer of the hawthorn glen 

Makes light of my woodcraft and me. 

G. J. Whyte- Melville, Song * and Verses. 

Ee\sestr\w, an old corruption of 
the word festu, the name given formerly 
to a straw or small stick used in point- 
ing out to children their letters. Later 
forms are feslme and fescue, all from 
Lat. fcsiuca, a straw. See Davies, 
Supp. Eng . Glossary , s.v. Festrawe. 

Festuca, a feskue or feasestraw that children 
use to point their letters . — F lotto (1611). 

But what seest thou a Je*tu in the ei3e of 
thi brother, and thou seest not a beme in 
tlun owne e<3e ? — Wycliffe, S. Matt vii. 3. 
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This eloyster . * . arched with stone hath 
in y # work our blessed JLady shewing her son 
to read w th a Use tie & books* — T. Dingley , 
History from marble, clxx. (Camden Soc. ). 

A Posture, penna, festuca. — Levins , Mani- 
pulus , 1570, p. 192, 21. 

Featherfew, provincial names of 

Featherfold, tlie plant feverfew , 

Featherfowl, the Py rethrum p«xr- 
fhmium , bo called from its being a 
febrifuge (Lat. /cbm /tq/a, what puts 
fever to flight). 

To these I may adde roses, violet*, capers, 
j ether few. — Burton , Anatomy oj Melancholy , 
16th ed. p, 436. 

Other old corruptions are fedyrfoy 
(Prompt. Paw. ) raid f ether few el ? ; while 
provincial forms aro featherfv ll,f earlier- 
foohj , fetherho w, feihafoe,fea th t rich eelie , 
feverefox, feverfoidlir. (Bee Britten and 
Holland, Eng. Plant-Names, p. 170.) 

Feather-stone. Dr. Brower (Did. 
of Phrase and Fable), giving no autho- 
rity, more sna, quotes this word as 
meaning “ a federal stone, or stone 
table at which the ancient courts baron 
were held in the open air, and at which 
covenants [fwdera] were made ” [V] . 
Wycliffe has federed, bound by cove- 
nant (Prov. xvii. 9). 

Fell, a Scotch word for very (raJde), 
sometimes spelt fell and fele, as in the 
expression “ He’s a ft ll clever lad ” 
(Lady Nairne), i*s from the old Fug. 
feel , pure, true (Olipliant, Old and Mid. 
Eng. p. 70). But compare A. Sax. 
fela, much, O. Eng. fele (Ger. vie/), 
which was perhaps confounded with 0. 
Eng./cZ, cruelly. 

Ych haue holed for fry loue woundes fele 
sore. — Boddeker , Alteng. Duhtungen , p. 173, 
1. 30. 

Feltryke, an old Eng. name for the 
plant Eryth. So centaur him, as if fell 
trick, is evidently a corruption of its 
Latin name/d tonne (Dutch eerdtgall , 
Eng. earth-gall, Cotgrave s.v. S a cot in), 
so called from its veiy bitter taste. 

Feltryke, herbe, Yistrn, Jel terre, centaurea. 
"—-Prompt. Parvulomm . 

It may have been regarded as that 
with which women trick their “/eZZ of 
hair,’" it being commonly used as a 
hair-dye formerly, bee Way (nolo in 
loc. tit.). 

Female, so spelt from a false analogy 
to male, with which it has no con- 


nexion. It is the French fpmelle, Lat. 
femella, for femiwula , a diminutive of 
femma . 

And in eucnynges also Jede males fro 
femeles . — Vision of P. Plowman , B. xi, 331. 

Dr. Donne spells the word fmmall. 

Liv’d Mantuan now againe, 
That jcemall Mastix, to limme with his 
penne 

This she Chymera, that hath eyes of fire. 

Poems, 1633, p. 97. 

Sylvester speaks of palms 

W hose lusty Fe nulls willing 
Their marrow-boyhng loues to be fulfill- 
ing . . . 

Bow their stiff hacks, arid serue for passing- 
planks. 

Du Bartas, p. 180 (1621). 

Male, best or fowle, nojemel. Masculus.— * 
Prompt . Parv. ( 1 110). 

I will conclude that neither Vipers in- 
gemler with Lampreys, nor yet the j email 
vipers kill the malt . — Topsetl, Histone of 
Serjients, p. 296 (1608). 

In The Two Noble Kinsmen (v. 1, 
140), Emilia addresses Diana as one 
Y\ ho to th y jeniull kmghts 
Allow’st no more blood than will make a 
blush. 

The form few male occurs early in 
Alliterative Poems (14tli cent), p. 67, 
1. 090. 

Fenny, an old coxmtry word for 
mouldy, as “ finny cheese ” (Worlidge, 
Did. Rusticum, 1081), as if the same 
word as f<nny, boggy (of. Goth, far*, 
mud), is only' another form of vinn\ , 
vinnowy, or vhnwwed, mouldy, A. bax. 
fyni'J- 

Ferret, which would more regularly 
be spelt furet (like the cognate word 
“furtive ”), owes its present form pro- 
bably to a mistaken idea that the 
original was frdte, a dim. of fore, Lat. 
fera, as if the “little wild animal.” 
Compare Fr. furet and furon , It. 
fnretto, from Lat. fur, a thief, Lan- 
guedoc/wc, a mouse, just as “mouse ” 
(Ger. mam, Lat. Gk. mus) is from 
bansk. mush, to steal (vid. Pictet, Orig. 
Indo-Eur. ii. 441). 

Forette, or ferette, lytyll boste. [Mid. 
Lat.) Furo, furet us, veijunmculm. — -Prompt. 
Paiv. c. 1440. 

The Latmeg call this beast Viuerra, and 
Furo, and Fuietus, and FurecUis, because . * • 
it preyeth vppon Conics in their holes and 
lineth vppon stealth . — E. Topsell, FoureJooted 
Beasts, p. 216 (1608). 
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Ferrrl, an old name for some 
species of woven silk fabric, is a cor- 
rupted form of It. fioretto , Fr. fleuret, 
Ger .florett, from Lat .flos, a flower. It 
perhaps originally bore a flowered pat- 
tern. “It.j fioretfi, course ferret silkes.” 
— Florio. Another name for it was 
j flirt, fturf, or floret , silk. 

When perchmentiers put in no/erret-silke. 

G. Gascoigne , The Steel Glas, 1. 1095 
(1576). 

Fereule is the French vlrole , “ an 
iron ring put about the end of a staff, 
&c., to strengthen it, and keep it from 
riving” (Cotgrave), Sp. rirola , con- 
nected with It., vlera, a ring, virer, to 
turn around. Corrupted from a false 
analogy to fee ram, iron. The older 
form is verrel, verril (Bailey). 

Festrvw, a corruption of frslur or 
fescue , Lat. festuca, a straw or wand 
used to point out the letters to a child 
learning to read. In E. Cornwall it 
appears as vaster (T. Q. Couch). 

All that man can do towards the meriting 
of heaven is no more than the lifting up of a 
Jestraw tow ards the meriting of a kingdom. — 
Thou, Brooh\, Apple* of Gold (lo(B), berks 
(ed. hichol), voh l. p. 213. 

We have only scapt the ferular to come 
under tli v Jesca of an Impnmutui . — Milton , 
Areopagitua, 1644, p. 5b (ed. Artier). 

Fetch, the apparition of one who is 
still alive, is probably a corruption of 
the Scandinavian vaitf, a supernatural 
being (Joel, vmltr zz wight, Cleasby, 
720). So vmtte-hjs , the vsett's candle, 
would be the origin of the fetch -candle 
(Wedgwood). But in Manx faaish is 
a ghost or apparition. 

Fetlock appears to be another form 
oi feet -lock, and has so been understood, 
either as the joint of a horse’s leg 
whereby the foot is inter-7o<dvd with 
the tibia (Skinner, Ricliai'dson), or as 
the lock of hair which grows behind the 
foot . Mr. Wedgwood, however, thinks 
that the word is the same as Swiss 
jiesloch, Jisloch, But. vitslok, vitlok (?), 
the pastern, from Low Ger. fiss, Swdss 
jiscl, a lock of hair. But. vezel. In 
Cornwall it is called the fetterlock 
(Couch). 

Fetteefoe, in Prompt or ium Parvu - 
hrumfeder-foy, a corruption of feverfew. 
See Fkatherfew. 


Feud, an inveterate grudge, epmity, 
a private war, is A. Sax. fceh% , hatred, 
Low Lat. faida, (Charlemagne, Capitur 
lary), Ger. f 'elide, Goth, fijathwa (akin 
to fiemd , foe , root pi, to hate), mis- 
takenly assimilated to fend, a fief, 
Low Lat. feudum. This latter feud 
has been evolved out of Low Lat. 
feudalis, a vassal (zz Icel. fe~6%cd), 
mistaken for an adjective (Skeat). 

Coward Death behind him jumpit 
Wi* deadly feide. 

Burns, Poems, p. 43 (Globe ed.). 

Feverefox, a corruption of feverfew* 
See Featheefew. 

Fewterer, an old term for a dog- 
keeper, or lie who lets them loose in a 
cliace (Bailey), so spelt as if connected 
with O. En g, feutc, the scent or trace 
of a beast of chase, “ Fewte , vestigium ” 
( Prompt . Parv.), “ He fond j?e feute al 
fresh.” — William of Palerne, 1. 90. It 
is really derived from O. Fr. viutre , 
viautre (Fr. vautre), a hunting dog, 
It. veltro, L. Lat. veltmm, from Lat. 
vertragus, properly a Gaulish word from 
rer (intensive particle) +trag (Celtic zr 
Gk. to run), “the very swift” 

(W. Stokes, Irish Glosses , p. 44). 

Amongst serving-men, worse, worse than 
the man’s man to the under-yeomam/c wterer. 
Webster, Apputs and Virginias, hi. 4. 

If ;you will be 

An honest yeoman -fiwterer, feed us first 

And walk us after. 

Massinger, The Picture, v. 1. 

Fiddle-de-dee ! As the exclamation 
Bosh ! (compare Ger. Possen J meaning 
Nonsense l) has in all probability no 
connexion with the Gipsy hash, a 
fiddle, though George Borrow asserts 
the contrary, it seems likely that the 
interjection fiddle-de-dee ! instead of 
being derived from the popular name 
of the violin, is a naturalized form of 
the Kalian expletive Fediddio l {feds 
and Iddio) “God’s faith!” ’Sfaith I 
just as Dear me! 0 dear! are appa- 
rently from Dio mio! 0 dio! Fiddle - 
stick! would then be a further corrup- 
tion. 

“Fediddio!” exclaimed Francesco Cei, 
‘Ghat is a well-tanned San Giovanni.” — G. 
Eliot, Homo la, ch. vni. 

Similarly Crimini! an interjection 
of surprise, Mr. Wedgwood thinks is 
It. crimins; cf. crymanias! Gracious! 
(Devonshire Courtship, p. 12). 
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Fieldfare, the name of a bird sup- 
posed to have been so called from its 
characteristic habit of faring or moving 
across the fields (so Isaac Taylor, 
Words and Floors , p. 160, n. 2nd ed.), 
Old Eng. feldefcure and felfare in the 
Frompiorktm Farrulorum (ab. 1440), 
is a corruption of A. Sax. feahfor , 
fealctfor (Ettmiiller), from fealo, fealav, 
tawny, yellowish, Lat. flams. In 
Cumberland it is called the fell -fair, or 
“ mountain gipsy,” as if from fell, a 
mountain (Ferguson, Glossary , s.v.). 
Compare Fr. fauvette , a small bird, a 
warbler, from Fr. fauoe , Lat. flams 
( fahms ). 

Glaueium , .... A felfare , or (as some 
thin ke) a eoote. — Xomeuclator. 

Feld fare also, however, is found in 
old English (Bkcat). 

Wi)? feaauns 6c feldjures * and o)*?r foules 
grete. 

William of Pa lent e , 1. 183 (ab. 1350). 

Figarde, an old Eng. word for a 
roebuck used in Wycliffe’s Bible, Dent, 
xiv. 5, is a corrupted form of Lat. 
pygargus , Gk. pugargos, “ white- 
rump.” The word was perhaps in- 
fluenced by A. Sax. firgen-gdt , a moun- 
tain-goat, firgen-bucca . 

File, a slang term for an artful per- 
son, formerly a thief or pickpocket, 
from Prov. Eng. f al, to hide, O. Eng. 
felen , Icel .fela, Goth.filhan, to conceal. 
Near akin is fil-ch, and perhaps 
Fr.fihu . “To Feale, velare, abscon- 
der©.” — Levins, Manipulus (1570), p. 
207. 

The greatest character among them was 
that of a pickpocket, or, m truer language, a 
file.—H. Fielding, Jonathan Wild , 15k. iv. 
chap. xii. ( Works, p. 590). 

Fillet, an Anglicized form of Fr. 
filet, a little thread, from fit, Lat. fit inn. 
An old form is felet (Paston Letters), 
Low Lat. felet a (1394, in Way), and 
the orig. meaning a band worn across 
the forehead consisting of linen em- 
broidered with gold (Orins). It is 
worth considering whether it is not a 
corruption of phylacterivm ( filaterkm ), 
to which it closely corresponds, and 
by which indeed it is glossed in the 
Fromptorinm Farvuhmm , “ Fyleite , 
victa, philacterium .” Compare It. 
filat&rio, a precious stone worn as an 
amulet (Florio), the same word, with 


its close resemblance to filatorie, fila~ 
tera , a web, a woof. Low Lat. filatcrium 
is used for a girdle (cor del/lore), while 
filetum is a net (Du Cange). 

Forsothe thei alargen her Jilaterm . — Wy~ 
chfle , S. Matt, xxiii. 5. 

Fill-horse, or Flllar , “that horse 
of a team which goes in the rods.” — 
Kennett, Parochial Antiquities, 1695 
(E. Dialect Soc. ed.), is a corruption 
of thill-horse, one that goes in the f kills 
or shafts (A. Bax. \>il, Icel, frili), 
Northampt. filler and thiller (Stern- 
berg). 

( V»me 3 'our ways ; an you draw backward, 
we’ll put you i’ the tills. — Shakespeare , Trot la it 
and Cressidu, m. 2, 1. 48. 

F is very frequently substituted for 
ih, e.g. Wiltshire fusty for thirsty (E. 
D. Soc. lleprint B. 19), O. Eng. afvrst 
for athirst (F. F lawman, C. x. 85), and 
tit for/, e.g. thetches for fitches, thorough 
for furrow (W. Ellis, 1750) ; Leicester 
tlm\ff for froth (Evans). 

The traces of the hindmost or jihill-horbe 
are put on an iron hook. — IT. Kills, Mod. 
Husbandman, 1. 39 (1750). 

Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Dobbin my JiU-horse has on bis tail. — Mer- 
chant o f Pen ire, u. 2, 1. 100. 

Filly -bag, an English pronuncia- 
tion of Gaelic f He long, i.e. feile , a kilt 
or covering, and brag, little (Campbell, 
Tabs of Highlands , vol. iv. p. 
377). 

Film Fern, ) owes its name, perhaps, 

Filmy Fern, \ to tho latter part of 
ITymeno-phylhvm, its Latin denomina- 
tion, just as fill yfindi ll an is an Irish 
adaptation of the (Spiraea) filipen- 
dubi. 

Fini>, in the sense of to support, pro- 
vide, or supply with provisions, as 
when servants are hired at a certain 
wage “ai \ found,” or otherwise “to 
find themselves,” and as when a ship 
is described as “ well found,” is a pecu- 
liar use of the word find, to discover, 
A. Bax. find an. It is old Eng. fynde, 
“ Fyndiit, helpyn’, and susteinyn’ hem 
pat be nedy. Bustento. Fyyndynge , 
or helpynge in bodyly goodys at nede. 
Exhibicio, subvencio.” — Promptorium 
Farvulorum (ab. 1440); influenced ap- 
parently by Prov. Eng. and Bcottish 
fend, to support, provide for, or shift 
(for oneself ), whence fendy, managing, 
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thrifty, Cleveland fendable, industrious, 
contriving. * 

He must fend for himself as well as he 
can. — Wright. 

Ray gives “ To Fend , to shift for, 
from defend ” (North Country Words), 
Fr. defendre , to preserve, maintaine, 
sustain© (Cotgrave). Compare 
Helm* and hawberke both he bent 
A long fnuohion verament. 
to Jend them in his neede. 

Percy's Folio M3. vol. n. p. 61, 1. 76. 

I assayed him, &. he fended weele. 

id. vol. i. p. 365, 1. 346. 

But gie them guui cow-milk their fill, 

Till they be fit to fend themsel. 

Burns, Poems, p. 33 ( Globe ed.). 

Some saith that in paying this demaund 
they should not be able to Jynde thair wifes 
and childre, but should be dreven to send 
theym a begging, and so to geve up their 
fermes. — Ellis, Original letters (date 1525), 
3rd Ser. vol. i. p. 363. 

Finding was used for the exhibition 
or support of a student at the Univer- 
sity. 

1 have a fetherbeed with a boullster for 
Master Wyllam Wellyfed sone that ys at 
Cambreg at yowre mastershype fyndeng . — 
Ellis, Original Letters (1533), 3rd Ber. vol. li. 
p. 238. 

Compare old Eng. and Scot, finely, 
full, substantial, supporting (A. Sax. 
findig), as in the proverb — 

A cold May and a windy 
Makes barns fat a ndjindy. 

By husbondry of swiche as God hire sente, 
She Jound hireselfand eke her doughtren two. 

Chaucer , The Nonne.s Preestes Tale, 
1. 1483 1. 

My fader and my frendes Jonnden me to so ole. 

Ijtnighmd, Piston oj P. Plouman, vi. 
36 (text C.). 

Fiat uoluctas tua * fynt ous alle Synges. 

Ibid. 88. 

If a labouring man should see all that bee 
^atbereth and spendeth m a year© m a chest 
it would not Jinde him hnlfe* a yeare, yet it 
Jindeth him. — Iditimer, Sermons , p. 304, \erso. 

As for the wicked, indeed© God of Ins ex- 
ceeding mercy and liberality Jindeth them. — 
Id. p. 157, verso. 

Firman, a decree of the Turkish go- 
vernment, so spelt as if derived from 
O. Eng. firm, Portg. firmar, to sign, 
seal and confirm a writing (formerly 
pMrman), is properly the Persian far - 
mdn, a mandate, order, Hindustani 
fartndn, and farni&nd, to command, 
Sansk. pramdna, decision. A firm is 


properly the confirmatory signature 
(Sp. firma) peculiar to a trading com- 
pany, under which it does t business* 
from Sp. and Portg. firmar, io sign or 
subscribe. 

Long attendance we danced ere we could 
procure a Phirman for our safe travel. — Sir 
Thou. Herbert, Travels, p. 224 (1665). 

Fish, a counter used at cards to mark 
the state of the game, owes its shape 
and name to a mistaken etymology, 
being really the Anglicized form ol Fr. 
ficlw, used in the same sense. It is a 
derivative of ficher, to fix (as a peg at 
cribbage), then to mark, a by -form 
springing from the Latin figere, to fix. 
Curiously enough Fr. poisson (a fish) 
seems formerly to have been used for a 
peg fixed in the ground. In the metri- 
cal account of the siege of Carlaverock 
in the time of Edward II., we read of 
tents being erected “ with many a pin 
driven into the ground,” — meint poisson 
en terre fichie (Nichols’s translation, p. 
65). 

It is, however, the last quoted word 
which is identical with our fish. Com- 
pare O. En g.Jicche, to fix, Jicching, fix- 
ing, “No but I sclial se in his liondis 
the jicching of naylis. ... I sclial not 
bilcue.” — Wycliffe, St/ John, xx. 25. 

He was not long in discovering that staking 
shillings and half-crowns, instead of counters 
and “ fish ”... was a very different thing to 
playing vingt-et-un at home with his sisters 
for love. — Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green , 
Pt. I. ch. xi. 

Fist-ball, ) popular names for the 

Furze-ball, ) fungus lycoperdon , or 
puff-ball. The first part of the word 
represents Ger .feist. But. veest (crepi- 
tus), alluding to the pop or offensive 
explosion of dust it makes when broken. 

In Suffolk it is called a foist. Dry- 
den calls it a fuzz-hall. Bacon a fuzzy - 
hall . See Bulfist. 

There is a bag, or fuzzy -ball, growing com- 
mon in the fields . . . full of light dust upon 
the breaking . — Sylva Sylvarum , Works, vol. 
ix. p. 264 (ed. 1803). 

Fives, also spelt vires, a disease in 
horses, a swelling of the glands, is from 
the French avims, Ger. feifel, Sp. aid- 
vas , It. mvole , L. Lat. vivoltn, the glands 
of a horse. M. Littre holds that Fr. 
avives is from vive, because horses were 
supposed to contract the disease from 
drinking eaux <vim or vavivees l 
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Flash, a Suffolk word for to trim a 
badge by cutting off the overhanging 
brush (Old Country ami Farming 
Words, E. D. S. p. 143), is no doubt a 
corrupted use of plash, to cut and lav a 
hedge, orig. to interweave its spreading 
branches into a fence, to pleach or plait 
it (Fr. plcsser , Lat. plica re). See 
Splash. 

Flat, a set of rooms comprised in 
one storey of a house, as if all upon the 
one level, is the Icelandic fief, A. S. 
fleti, Dan. fled, O. H. G. flazi, Prov. 
Ger.fletz, a dwelling, chamber, room, 
house. O. Eng. vlefte, a door (Laya- 
mon's Brut, ab. 1205). 

I schal stonde hym a strok, stif on 

Sir Gawayne , 1. 294 (ab. 1320). 
But fayre on kneus pev sc hub 1 hem sette, 
Knelyn^e doun vp on thepette. 

J. Myrc, Instruction for Parish priests, 

1. 273 (E. E. T. fe.) 

An hep of girles sittende aboute the pet. 

Political Songs, p. S37, 1. 309 (temp. 

Ed. 11.). 

I felle vpon pit floury 

Alhteratne Poems, p. 2, 1. 57. 

Flet, a floor, a story of a house, commonly 
a pat. — Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

Bcot.flet , a saucer, Banff flit (Gregor), 
zz plate, platter . . 

Flatter dock, a Cheshire word for 
pond weed. Flatter is for flirt or zz Heat- 
ing ; compare “ floter-grasse,” gramen 
fluviatile (Gerarde, Herball , p. 13) ; old 
Eng. fleathe, the water-lily ,fl*otwyrt, 
float wort (Cockayne, Let chdoms). 

Flavour is probably identical, as 
Wedgwoodnotes, with Scottish fiev'arc, 
fleure , a smell, scent (Gawm Douglas), 
French fitmrer, to yield an odour, which is 
merely another form (V influenced by 
fleur) of flairer (Scholar), Pro v.flairar, 
Lat. fragrare, to yield a scent. Flaw 
(Jamieson), flmeare, no doubt became 
flavour from the analogy of savour. 
Old Eng. flayre, flavo'te. 

And alle ewe te savours bat men may fele, 

OF ajkyn thing pit here savours wele, 

War noght hot als stynk to regard of pit 
flayre 

fmt earn pe cet6 of heven swa fayre. 

Pncke of Conscience, l, 9015-9018. 
So frech paucne% of fry tej were. 

Alliterative Poems ( 14th cent.), p. 3, 
1.87. 

Fleegarie, a Scotch word for a whim 
(Jamieson), is & corrupt form of feegary , 


i.e. a vagary, a wandering thought 
(from Lat. vagari, to wander), with a 
mistaken reference to flee. 

Fegury, q.d. I agary, a vagando, a roving or 
roaming about, — Bailey. 

In the Hold era ess dialect of E. York- 
shire it takes the form of frigary ; in 
W. Cornwall fla y-gerry (M. A. Court- 
noy). 

Flight of stairs. Flight in this 
curious expression is perhaps the same 
word as the Icelandic flrt, a set of 
rooms, O. H. Gor.flazi, Prov. German 
flrtz, A. Sa x.fl*tt, and so would mean 
the series of stairs joining one fid or 
storey with another. See Flat. 

Flinty-mouse, said to be a name for 
the bat in some parts of England (T, F. 
T. Dyer, Eng. Folklore, p. 115), is a 
corruption of the word flittermouse, old 
En g.flyndermouse, flicker mouse { Li. J on- 
son), Ger. fledermam. Cf. O. Eng. 
vlwdre, a moth (Ayenbife, 200). 

Thenne cam . . . the fly ode r mo u •» and th© 
wezel, — Colton, Reynard the Joi, 1181, p. 
112 (ed. Arber). 

Giddy gutter- mtee with leather wings. 

B. Jonson, 7 he Sad Shcyheid, ii. 2 
(p. 500). 

Flikt, according to Prof. Skeat, is 
the some word as Scottish filed, to flirt, 
fllrdit , giddy, A. Biix.flcarthav, to trifle, 
flptird, a foolish thing, a piece of folly 
(Etym. Viet.). Cf. Banff, flint, to trifle, 
with the notion of going from place to 
place, “He’s a flirdin aboot bodio, 
lie'll niver como to gueede ” (W. 
Gregor, Banff. Glossary, p. 48). The 
old form of the word is flart. 

Hath light of love held you so softe in her 
lap 7 

Sing all of green© willow ; 

Hath fancy provokte you 7 did love you in- 
trap 1 

Sing willow', willow', willow; 

That now you be Jiui ting, and will not 
abide. 

The Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions, 
1578, p. 133 ( ed. 1814). 

Skais and bare w cedes 

The game o' th* martial ist .... 

.... now r Jiurted 

By peace for whom he fought. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen , i. 2, 1. 19, 1634 
(ed. Littledale). 

It is probable that in the sense of 
amorous trifling the word has been in* 
fluenced both in form and meaning by 
Fr. “fleureter, lightly to pass over; 
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only to touch a thing in going by it 
(metaphorically from the little Bees 
nimble skipping from flower to flower 
as she feeds),” — Cotgrave ; just as the 
cognate word in Spanish, florear , means 
“to dally with, to trifle” (Stevens, 
1706). Anyone who has observed a 
butterfly skimming over a gay parterre 
on a hot summer’s day will admit that 
its “ airy dance ” is no unapt compari- 
son for the course of that frivolous and 
ephemeral creature, whether male or 
female, which is known as “a flirt.” 

(1) With regard to the form, compare 
the term “ flu rf-n ilk,” i.e. “ floret silke, 
cowrse silke ” (Cotgrave, s.v. filoselle ), 
from the French flmret (Ger. floret - 
$eide), and so rz “ flowered ” silk; like- 
wise the heraldic term “ crosse jUtrt ” 
(Fuller, Church History , ii. 227-228, 
ed. Tegg), q.d. emir fie it nice, a flowered 
cross, “ croijc florenette ” (Cotgrave). 

A pvjf core une 3‘4 wer Jxit gyrle, . . . 

YVyth Jiurted flown 3 perfet vpon. 

Alliterative l’oenis, p. 7, 1. 208 
(14th cent.). 

(2) With regard to the meaning, in 
many languages an inconstant lover 
is compared to a bee or butterfly which 
fliis lightly from flower to flower. See 
The Word-Hunter's Note-Bool : , p. 85, 
seq. 

The rose of old, they say, was white, 

Till hove one day m wanton flight. 

Flirting away from flower to flower, 

A rose-tree brushed m e\ ii hour. 

! Temple Bur Mug, No. exxvi. 
p. 285. 

A gay insect in his summer-shine, 
The fop, light-fluttering, spreads his mealy 
wmgs. 

Thomson, Seasons, If 'inter. 
The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of Air, 
Pope, Rape of the Loch , 1. 06 . 
And as for the bee 
And his industry, 

] distrust his toilsome hours ; 

For he roves up and down 
hike a “ man upon tow n,” 

With a natural taste for flowers. 

C. Level', One of Them , ch. vii. 

From a different point of view, a 
compliment or pretty lovo- speech is 
called in French une fie urette, “ Cida- 
lise est jolio et souflro la flouretic ” 
(Le Boux, Did. Comique, p. 270). 
Hence fleuretcr , babillor, dire des riens 
(Iiiti’6). 


Floramor or Florimer , Fr» fleur 
d' amour, owes its name to its Latin 
appellation amarantJms being mis- 
understood as if compounded of amor, 
love, and anthus , flower (Prior). 

Flotilla, a small fleet, is a Spanish 
word, dimin. form of flota, a fleet, akin 
to Fr .flofte (O. Fx. flat e), flatter, to float, 
from Lat. fluduare, to swim, fluctus , a 
wave. It was no doubt influenced by 
the really distinct words A. Sax. flota , 
a ship, Icel. floti, a raft, Dut. vloot 
(Skeat). 

Flower, a Sussex word for floor, of 
which it is a corruption. Cf. Flower - 
hank and Floor-hank, an embankment 
at the foot of a hedge. Similarly in 
the French phrase a fleur de , on the 
same level, fleur seems to be corrupted 
from Ger. flar, But. vlocr, our “floor” 
(Scheler). 

Pliylemo gettes Phy lotus faste by the graie 
board**, and by plaine force pulles hym doune 
on the flower. — Riche Iiis Farewell (1681), 
p. 208 (Shakrt. Soc. ). 

Flower armour, in Tusser, Fine 
Hundred Pointes of Good Hushandrie , 
1577, Flower armor in ed. 1580 (E. D. 
Soe. p. 95), a name for the plant ama- 
ranth us, is a corruption of Floramor, 
which see. 

Flush, in the sense of level, a car- 
penter’s term, has not been explained. 
It is perhaps only a softened form of 
Ger. finch, level, flat (z: Greek plate, a 
plain surface). 

Flush, a Wiltshire word for fledged 
(E. 1). Soc. Reprints, B. 19), is a per- 
verted form of old Eng. flygge (Norfolk 
j digged), able to fly, from A. Sax.j fUogm, 
to fly. They “ am ryght flygge and 
mery.” — Paston Letters, iv. 412. 

Flygge, as bryddys. Matorus, volatiiis. — 
Prompt. Purvulorutn (c. 1440), 

Prov. Eng. fliggurs, birds that can 
fly. Hence the slang term *‘fly,” 
knowing, wideawake, able to shift for 
oneself. Of the same origin, no doubt, 
is “ a flush of ducks,” i.e. a flight ; “ to 
flush a covey,” to make it take wing 
(Sussex, to flight) ; and Shakespeare’s 
“ as flush as May ” (Hamlet, hi. 8) r: 
full-blown, mature ; Wilts flitch , pert, 
lively. 
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Fledge was used formerly where we 
would now use “ fledged/* George 
Herbert calls skeletons — 

The shells of fledge souls left behinde. 

The Temple , Death . 

And says that pigeons — 

Feed their tender offspring, crying, 
When they are callow ; but withdraw their 
food 

When they are fledge , that need may teach 
them flying. 

Providence . 

To zee the crisimore, by peep o’ day, in 
his leet scrimp jerkm, like a bard that isn’t 
flush. — Mrs, Palmer , Devonshire Courtship , 
yp. 26 . 

The birds have flushed and flied. — M . A, 
Courtney , H\ Cornwall Glossary, E. L). S. 

Flee , astufus, calidus. — Levins , Manipuhis, 
46, 32. 

Flushed, in such phrases as “flushed 
with success/’ “ flush d with victory/* 
as if heated, excited, so that the face is 
suffused by a flush of blood from the 
accelerated action of the heart, is really 
a corruption of the older expression 
fleshed , the metaphor being taken from 
the chase — dogs becoming more eager 
and excited when once they have tasted 
the flesh of their prey. “ The Hounds 
are flesh'd and few are sadd.” — Old 
Ballad in Nares. Bailey gives 
“Flushed, Fleshed , encouraged, put 
in heart, elated with good success.” 
Similarly flvsher, a provincial name 
for the shrike or butcher bird (Atkin- 
son, Brit. Birds' Eggs, p. 31), must 
originally have been fleshr, an old 
word for a butcher ; cf. its names, Lat. 
lantus (butcher), “ murdering pie,” 
Ger. neuutodter, it being a slaughterer 
of small birds. 

Attint , provoked, incensed, also fleshed or 
listened oil — Cotgrave. 

1 1 is whole troops 

Exceed not twenty thousand, but old soldiers 
Flesh* d in the spoils of Germany and France, 
Inured to his command, and only know 
To fight and overcome. 

Beit mum t and Fletcher , The False One , 

l. 1. 

The tyrant Ottoman .... is fleshed in 
triumphs. — Glanville, Sermons [Latham]. 

So fieshment in Shakespeare for the 
elation or pride of victory. 

[He] in the fieshment of this dread exploit 
Drew on me here again. 

Ling Lear , ii. 2, 1. 130. 


Although they were flesh'd villains, bloody 
dogs. 

Diehard JjJ. iv. 3, 1. 6. 
Full bravely hast thou flesh'd 
Thy maiden sword, 

1 Hen, IV. v. 4, L 132. 

He that is most fleshed in sin commits it not 
without some remorse. — Hales, Rem . p. 165 
[Todd]. 

A prosperous people flashed with great 
victories. — Bp. A 1 1 erh a ry, Se. rmons [Latham]. 

Such things as can only feed his pride 
and flash his ambition. — South , ii. 104 
[Ibdll]. 

Lo ! I, myself, when flush'd with fight, or 
hot, ... 

Before 1 well have drunken, scarce can eat. 

Tennyson, Idylls, hnid , 1. 1308. 

Fodder, food for cattle, is an altered 
form of food, A. Sax. foda, confused 
perhaps with the cognate words, Icel. 
/<?£>*, Ger. flutter, which denote (1) a 
lining, (2) a quantity of hay, fodder. 
Cf. Gotli. flodr, a sheath, It. flodoro, 
lining, a sheath. But. room, to line, 
O. Fr. florrr, (1) a sheath, case (Fug. 
fur), (2) fodder (Eng. forage). Could 
the food of cattle possibly liavo been 
regarded as the lining of their stomachs, 
as the justice had his fair round paunch 
with good capon lined ? 

Theca, fodder. Conti, bogc- fodder. — - 
IV right, Vocabulaiiei s (10th cent.), p. 41. 

Fogle, a slang word for a handker- 
chief— pei-haps of University origin — 
seems to be merely an Anglicized form 
of Lnt.focale, a neck-cloth (fo r faucale, 
from fan cos, the jaws), on the model of 
slang ogle, an eye, =z Lat. oculm, juggle 
zz Lat .jornlus. 

The bird's-eye fogle round their necks has 
vanished from the costume oi mn- keepers.— 
A. Trollope r Can You Forgive Her , vol. i. 
p. 96. 

“If you don’t take fogies and tickers — . , . 
If you don’t take pocket baud kerchers and 
watches,” said the Dodger, reducing his con- 
versation to the level of Oliver’s capacity, 
u some other cove will.” — C. Dtekens , Oliver 
'Twist, ch. xviii. 

Folks al (Norfolk), the forward part 
of the vessel, where the sailors live ; as 
if the sail or hail of the folk, for fore- 
castle (Bhiloleg. Hoc . Trans . 1855, p. 
32). 

Fool, in 44 gooseberry fool,*’ it has 
often been said, is corrupted from the 
French fouler, to crush (Graham, Booh 
about Words ; Kottner, Book of the 
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Table, p« 221 ; Sat Review , Feb. 24, 
1877, p. 248). 

Fouler, however, It. foil are, seems 
only to have been used for trampling 
or crushing with the feet, to throng, 
and not in the general sense of mash- 
ing or reducing to pulp. A parallel is 
nevertheless afforded in Fr. marc , the 
residuum of pressed fruits, which 
Scheler derives from marcher, and 
macaroni from maccare, to bruise or 
crush. So jam was probably at first 
fruit jamwied or crushed, and then pre- 
served. 

Fall to your cheese-cakes, curds, and clouted 
cream, 

Your Joots, your flawns. 

Ben Jtmson, The Sad Shepherd , 
act i. rc. 2. 

It. rauioli , a kinde of clouted creame or 
foole . — Florin. 

In the old cookery book, Lihrr Cure 
Cocorum, ab. 1440, fob (the old spell- 
ing of fool) occurs in the sense of a thin 
paste made of flour and water, e.rj. in 
compounding a Crustafe of fhsshe the 
direction is given — 

Fyrst make a foie trap [rsdisk] jx>u mun 
(p. 40, ed. Morns ). 

And for Tarilofcs — 

Make a foie of doghe, and close l>is fast 
(p* 41). 

It is probable that fool, like Fr. fm , 
fol, being applicable to anything light, 
frothy, or unsubstantial, was used spe- 
cifically for a dish consisting of cream, 
&c., whijiped into a froth,- - food the re- 
verse of solid and satisfying. We may 
compare with this vol-au-vont, origi- 
nally vole ct raine, an idle empty thing ; 
vole , light puff paste ; souffle, a dish 
made with eggs beaten into froth, i&c., 
from souffler, to puff or blow ; and our 
own trifle, moonshine, and perhaps 
sillabub (Prov. Eng. slllybauli), as 
names for light sweet dishes. The 
primitive meaning of fool (Lat. foil us) 
seems to be something puffed up or 
inflated like a foot-ball (The Word- 
Hunter's Note -Booh, p. 2011). Other- 
wise we might havo supposed the word 
to have denoted a dish so delicious 
that it ensnared, or befooled one, into 
over-indulgence, like the Italian “ (Jac- 
cia sapiente [‘ wise-catcher 'J , a kinde 
of Custard or Detionsliire white-pot or 
Lancashire foole.” — Florio, 1611. 


Footy, paltry, mean, contenfptible, 
until recently only in provincial use, 
'has no connexion with foot, as a would- 
be etymologist once imagined, compar- 
ing Lat. pe(d)jfyr and pe(d)s, as iihsy 
base (A. R. Fausset, Horn. Iliad), ib* 
N. Eng. foufy, poor, mean, East foutry 
(Wriglit), Scot, foufy, mean, also ob- 
scene, indecent ; compare Scot, foutre , 
fouftom, a term of the greatest con- 
tempt, French foutu , a scoundrel, a 
fellow of small account, from foutre, to 
leacher (Cotgrave), Lat .futuere. 

A foutre for thine office ! 
Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. v. 4, 1. 120. 

Mr. Atkinson, however, compares 
Swed. futtig, paltry (Cleveland Glossary, 
p. 197). 

Forced meat, stuffing, i.e. farced 
meat, from farce or force , to stuff or 
cram, Fr. farcer, Lat. farcire, to 
cram. 

Farcyd , as metys. t Farcitus. — Prompt, 
Parvulorum . 

better, 1 wys, then Amadis de Gaule, 

Or cK the Pallas forced with Pleasure. 

F. Thynne, Debar between Pride and Lowliness , 
(ab. 1,V>8), p. 6? (Shaks. Soc.). 

Wit larded with malice, and malice forced 
with wit. 

Shakespeare, T ratios and Cressida, r. 1, 1. 63. 

Force him with praises. 

ibid . ii. 3. 

If this be the fruit of our life .... to till 
and Jarre our bodies, to make them shrines 
of pride .... 1 know not well what to say 
to it. — Bp. And reives, AC Sermons , fol. p. 
491. 

Fovs hit with powder of canel or gode 
gynger. — Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 31 (1440). 

Parse )?o skyn and perboyle hit wele. — Id. 

p. 26. 

Farce thy lean ribs with hope, and thou wilt 
grow to 

Another kind of creature. 

Masanger, Believe As You List, iii. 2. 

Force, in the phrase “to force a 
lock/’ it has been supposed is a cor- 
ruption of Fr. fa.uher, to pierce or 
break through ( Wedgwood ) . Compare 
“ Faulser les gonds, To force, or breaks 
asunder, the hindges ” (Cotgrave). At 
ail events, Shakespeare uses forced as 
meaning “falsely imputed,’’ zzfaulsi, 
forged, feigned. When Leonato dis- 
owns his child with the words, “ Take 
up the bastard,” Paulina rejoins, 
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For ever 

Unvenerable be thy bands, if thou 
Takest up the princess by that forced base- * 
ness 

Which he has put upon ’t ! 

The Winter** Tale , ii. 3, 1. 78. 

Forgetful is by a mistaken analogy 
compounded with -ful, the original 
form being old Eng. forgitol ; similarly 
miefnl in Lajamon’s Brut (ab. 1205) is 
for mncol, deceitful (Oliphant, Old and 
Mid. Eng. p. 247). Compare 0. Eng. 
gifol, zz Prov. Eng. givish, openliandod, 
the opposite of the old word g ripple 
(Hall, Satires), griping, stingy, which 
must be from a form gnpo) ; wit of , 
knowing, sometimes corruptod to udt- 
all i etol , a glutton, &c. 

Forget , 0. Eng. for git an, meant 
originally “to throw away,” then to 
dismiss from memory, root glw{n)d , 
Lat. (pre-)hemh (Sweet, Gregory's Bas- 
tard! Care , p. 482). 

Ten fang ben he Jetton men of here scrifte 
.... Jmgetrlnessef mitebios.se, reeheles, 
shamfestnesse, Ac. — Old Lag. Homilies , 2nd 
Ser. p. 71 (12th cent.). 

Fore-go, to give up, a mistaken 
orthography of for go, A. Sax. for-gan, 
from the false analogy o( fore- run, fore- 
see, fore-hunc, fore -bode, Ac., where fore 
is A. Sax. fore (zzGer. ror), before. ^ 

For ago, however, like for-bid , for- 
bear, for- got, forsake, contains the par- 
ticle (A. 8., Dan., Icel.) for, zz Ger. ver. 
“ Fleschs for gem o|?er visch (To forgo 
flesh or fish ).” — Ancren It hide, p. 8. 

Foreign, spelt with g from a false 
analogy with words like rdgn, arraign, 
Ac. The more proper form would have 
been fora in or Jbran . Of. Spanish 
fmmo, Fr. fora, in, Lat. foranens, from 
ferris, abroad. See Sovereign. The 
brothers Hare used the form forein 
(Guesses at Truth), Chaucer fornjne. 
An intrusive g was formerly found in 
many other words, e.g . Gower writes 
aMoigne, orde/igne, restreigne. 

To be safe from the Jon erne enemy, from 
the wolfe abroad, a very great benefit.— 
Bp. A rut re aes, Of the Owing Cisco his Due . 

Forremen may take ami of the ancient 
English Customs ; the Gentry more fioting 
after J’orrem fashions. — T. Fuller, 7 he holy 
and rrofum State , p. 10b (1648). 

Our modem word is perhaps, to some 
extent, a representative of old Eng. 
fcorrenc, distant, A. Sax. for ran, far 


away (from feorr, far), merged into the 
French word. 

A king J?et luuede one lefdi of feorrene 
londe . — Ancren Hiwle, p. 388. 

Dasr wiSron manega wif fear ran (There 
were many women afar off). — S. Matt ♦ xxrii. 
55 (A. Sax. Vers.). 

So mocJie foie of furrene londe: jsat )tu 
clipest herto. — Lives of Saints, S. Katherine, 

1. 20 (Philolog. Soc. 1858), ab. 1310. 

Fore-shore. The first part of the 
word seems to he the Icelandic fjarct, 
the ebb-tide, the beach, as in fjdru-hor$, 
the sea-board (see Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson, s.v.), Shetland florin, the ebb 
shore, Norweg. fjora ■ (Edmonston, 
Phihlog. Soc . Trans. 1866). 

Foreyn, ) a cess-pool or drain ( Glos- 
Foreine, ) sary of Architecture, Par- 
ker), is probably a derivative from 
Lat, forica (cf. Lat. fori a, diarrhoea, Fr. 
flare), and assimilated to the old word 
fan ine, as if a place i without (foraneus). 
From forica comes also fora hers, a cant 
term for the latrinos at Winchester 
School. 

In to a chambre foienc pc gadelyng gan 
wfiide, 

}?at kyng J Almond com ofte to, fx in j~e dunge 

pur 

Uuddo In in pere longc, Jrat none man nas y 
war. 

Iloht. of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 310. 

Foremost, so spelt as if denoting 
most (i.r. mo-est, snperl, of mo), fore or 
forward, is a corrupt form of O. Eng. 
fonnebt, foremost e (Maundeville), i.e. 
O. Eng. Jorme (A. S. forma), a superla- 
tive of fl*rt , + -est, and so a pleonastic 
form (as if first t sd, primi minus). Bee 
Morris, Acruhnre, p. 109. 
pare )x i pres was perelouste* he pnked in 
jfo> mest. 

Wdluim of Valeria, 1. 11 VI, ab. 1340 
(cd. Skeat). 

Form (pronounced form, with the a 
as in no}, (1) a long seat or bench, (2) 
a class of pupils (originally) occupying 
the same bench, lias generally been re- 
cognized aH identical with /orm (rhym- 
ing with storm), Lat. forma, a shape, 
figure, or model. They are kept sepa- 
rate, however, in the Prompt wium Par- 
vulorum (ab. 1440). 

Forme, Forma . 

Foormo, lunge stole, Sponda, 

And so in Bailey form and fourm . 
As Lat. forma, a model or rule (cf. 
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formula) , corresponds to Sansk. dhovrma, 
an established rule, law, from the root 
dhcur, to stand firm, so form, old Fr. 
forme , Low Lat. forma , a choir stall or 
bench, in all probability corresponds 
to Greek thro-nus (for t/wr-mis), thrd- 
noe, thr^toos, a seat, bench, or stool, 
La t.fdrus, a row of seats in the circus, 
all from the same root dhnr, whence 
also Lat. fvrmus. Compare old Lat. 
formus , warm, zr Gk. thermos ; Lat. 
/cm, rr Gk. thura , Sansk. 

How drink gaed round, in cogs an’ caups, 
Amang the farms and benches. 

Burns, Poems , p. 18 (Globe ed,). 

It would not as well become the state of 
the chamber to bane easye quilted and lyned 
Jovms and stools for the Lords and Ladyes to 
sit on ( which fashyon is now taken up in 
every marchawnts hall) as great plank Jot ms 
that two yeomen can skant reinoue out of 
their places . — Sir J. Hamilton, Ruga An - 
tiqute, vol. ii. p. 173. 

Forsake, a compound of Eng. sake, 
A. Sax. sa can , to strive, for-saenn , to 
contend against, seems to have been 
assimilated in meaning to A. Sax. /or - 
secgan, to for -say, deny (Ger. ver-sagen), 
refuse , and then in a secondary sense 
to renounce, give up, abandon. 

S. Peter . . . departed leavyng behinde him 
my ne lfe, 

Velvet Breeches, and this bricklayer who Jor- 
sooke to goe into 

Heaven because his wife was there. 

Greene , Keues both from Heaven and llell , 
1693. 

If a man me it nxe, 

Six sithos or se\en, 

I forsake it with othes. 

Piers Plowman. 

And who- so he chosen in ofiyce of Aider- 
man, and he forsake [t.e. refuse] ye offyce,he 
shal paie, to amendement ofye Iijf, j. h. wax. 
~~English Gilds , p. 103 (ed.'Toulmin Smith). 

Thou maist nat forsaken (=negare non 
possis ). — Chaucer [m Richardson]. 

Spenser has the form to for say as 
well as to forsake. 

Her dalliaunoe he despis’d, and follies did 

J or sake. 

Faerie Quevne , Bk. II. vi. 21. 
But shepheard must walke another way, 

Sike worldly severance [= remembrance] be 
must for mg. 

Shepheards Calender , Mage (Globe ed. 
p. 458). 

Sheph ea rd es be ne j'o rsagd 
From places of delight. 

id, htlge (p. k>7, 1. 69), 


Founder, a N. Ireland word* for a 
cold or catarrh, as “ The boy has got a 
founder” (Patterson), is a corruption 
of Fr. morfomhc, to catch cold, from 
morve, mucus, and fond/re , to melt, 
cause to run. From the first part of 
the same word comes 0. Eng. mur, a 
cold. So to founder (of a horse), to 
collapse, is Fr. sc fondre , “to melt, 
waste, consume away, to sinke down 
on a sudden” (Cotgrave); Lat. fun- 
dere. 

Fox, a term for a sword frequent in 
the Elizabethan dramatists, may per- 
haps be the French faux, faubx, Lat, 
falx, a “ falchion.” 

Thou dy’st on point of fox. 

Shakespeare, Hen . V. iv, 4. 

William Sharp for bilboes, foxes, and Toledo 
blades. 

The Famous History of Captain Thos. 

Stukelg , 1. 574 (1605). 

O, what blade is’t ? 

A Toledo, or an English Fox. 

Webster , The White Devil , sub fin, 
( 1612 ). 

Fox, a cant term for to make, or 
become, drunk, perhaps akin to Fr. 
fausser, as if to disguise (V). Cf. also 
the French favsser , or faulser, to pierce 
or broach a cask, whence fausset , a 
faucet for a hogshead. Fuller uses 
fan ret y for fa asset e (falsity) (Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossary), with allusion to 
Guy Faux. 

l)r. Thomas Pepys dined at my house . . . 
whom 1 did almost Jox with Margate ale. — 
Oct. 26, 1660, Pepys’ Diary (Bright s ed. vol. 
i. p. 205 ), 

. Malligo glasses foa thee. 

Middleton , Span. Gipsey , iii. 1 . 

But as the humble tenant that does bring 
A chick or eggs for ’s offering. 

Is ta’en into the butt’ry, and does fox 
Equal with him that gave a stalled ox. 

J. Jephson , Commendatory Verses to 
Lovelace’s Poems . 

Then fax me, & lie fox thee ; 
then lets agree, & end this fray. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 54, 1. 43. 

The sole contention who can drink most, 
and fox his fellow soonest. — Burton, Anatomy 
iff Melancholy, I, 2, ii. 2. 

It is worth noting, however, that in 
Icelandic fox is a fraud or deception 
(Cleasby, 167), and perhaps to fox is to 
beguile or fuddle one. Fuzzed (rs 
fuddled) is perhaps related. 
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FoxfcD. A print or book is said to be 
foxed, when the paper has become 
spotted or discoloured by damp. In 
Warwickshire the same term is applied 
to timber when discoloured by incipient 
decay. It iB, no doubt, the same word 
as the West country fount, soiled, 
mouldy, and fust, to become mouldy, 
Scot, foze, the same. Compare fouse, a 
Craven form of fox. Fust is from 
O. Fr. Juste, “fusty*” originally smelling 
of the cask (fust, from Lat. fust is). 
“ They stanke like fustic barrells.” — 
Nash, Pierce Pen Hesse, p. 33. 

Fox-glove. It might be argued 
with some plausibility that this is a 
corruption of foWs-ghve, just as Fox- 
hall in Pepys* Diary (May 29, 1002), 
now Vauxhall, is a corruption of Fit Ike's 
Hall. The Digitalis, with its fingerhke 
flowers suggesting a glove, is considered 
sacred to the “ good people ” or fairy 
folks in most parts of the British Isles 
and Ireland; witness the names, Che- 
shire, Fa bits' Petticoat ; East Anglia, 
Fairy -thimble ; N. Eng. W itches' -thim- 
ble ; Irish, Fainj-cap, Fairy -bill. Fa inj- 
ured, Fairy-glove. In Welch it is called 
menyg elhjlhn, “fairy’s gloves,” bysuld 
y ellyllon, “ fairy ’s-fingers,” hysedd y 
avn, “ dogs’-fingers.” In Irish si a- 
heann , from sidhe, a fairy, where sid- 
heann , pronounced sheeaun, the folks' 
plant, has a confusing resemblance to 
mnneach , or sionnach, pronounced shin- 
nagh , the/rxr. Other Irish names are 
siothnn-sleibhe (connected perhaps with 
mothachan, fairy), and mearae/m, “ thim- 
ble plant.” Cf. also “ Lady’s- fingers,” 
Ger. fingerlmt, French gardes de noire 
dame ; “ gantelee, the herb called Fox- 
gloves, our Ladies gloves ” (Cotgrave), 
old Eng, wantelee , Cumberland and 
Yorks. Fairy-fingers, Whitby Fox-fin- 
gers ; Low Lat. cirotecaria, from Gk. 
cheiroiheke, a glove. 

Bee The Gardener's Chronicle , July 
15, 1876, p. 67 ; Lady Wilkinson, 
Weeds and Wild Flowers ; Joyce, Irish 
Names of Places, 2nd Ber. p. 311 ; Hunt, 
Romances and Drolls of the West of 
England, vol. i. p. 127 ; Crofton Croker, 
Legends of Killarney, p. 14 ; Britten 
and Holland, Eng. Plant Names, E. 
D, Soc., p. 173; Cockayne, Leechdoms, 
Wort cunning and Starcraft, vol. iii. 
Glossary. 


The old English form Foxes ghfa 
(Cockayne, Leechdoms, &c., vol. i. p. 
266) shows that the obvious meaning 
is, after all, the correct one. 

Buglosse, foxes glofa . — Wright , Vocahu- 
lories (11th cent. \ p. 67. 

The Norwegian name is rev-hielde , 
“fox- bell.” Fox's glove is not a more 
whimsical name for the digitalis than 
cuckoo's breeches in French for the cow- 
slip (hrayes de corn), and cuckoo's boots 
in Welsh for the wild hyacinth (bwfias 

v gog). 

Fox’s paw, to make a, is quoted by 
Mr. Scheie de Vere (Studies in English , 
p. 205), as a provincial phrase, and ex- 
plained to be a corruption of Fr. fiire 
un faux pas. I cannot find it men- 
tioned elsewhere, and his other inac- 
curacies and mistakes, even on the 
same page, would render his authority 
for tlxis assertion very desirable. 

Fractious, peevish, unmanageable, 
bears a deceptive resemblance to Lat. 
fraefus, broken, weak, Shakespeare’s 
frtu It d, fracture, kc. It is, no doubt, the 
sanio word as Brov. Eng. / rat ched, res- 
tive (Wright), Cleveland fra t eh, to 
quarrel, or squabble angrily (Atkinson), 
old Eng. “ fracclnjFt [to creak] as newe 
cartys, al. / rash in. "— -Prompt. Parc, (so 
Skeat, Etym. Diet.). Cf. perhaps Scot. 
frate, to chafe by friction, O. E ng. freed, 
to scold. 

Frame, in the following passage of 
the Authorized Version is prdhably 
generally understood as meaning “ Ho 
could not shape his lips so as to pro- 
nounce it rightly,” as if an unusual 
use of frame, A. Sax. /remmaw, to make, 
do, effect. 

He giud Sibholeth ; for he could not frame 
to pronounce it right. — Judges, xn. (>. 

The real meaning is “ He could not 
succeed, was not able, to pronounce it 
right,” O. Eng. and Scot, frame, to suc- 
ceed, A. Siix.fremmn, to profit, “ Ilwset 
f remap tenogum menn ” [What profitetli 
it any man] S. Matt. xvi. 26. Cf. 
I cel. fremja, to further. Both fremian 
and fremman are from frani, strong, 
good, Jreme, useful (Ettmuller, p. 370), 
lit. to further or put forward ( from ). 

In the Leicestershire dialect f ramie, 
to contrive or manage to do a thing, is 
still in use ; e.g., “ A cain’t freem to dew 
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noothink as a’d ought.’’ — Evans, Glos- 
sary, p. 1 M (E. D. B.). 

Framynge , or afframynge, or wynnynge. 
Lucrum, fimolumentum. — Promptorium Par- 
vubrum. 

When they came to the Shaw burn, 

Said he, “Sae weel we frame , 

I think it is convenient 
That we should sing a psalm. 

Buttle of Philiphaugh, II. f.>-16 ( Child's 
Ballads , vol. vn. p. 13d ). 

u Well, how’s that colt o’ yours likely to turn 
out? Wheea ! *t frames weel.” The new ser- 
vant “frames well,” when appearing likely 
to fill her place well. — Atkinson , Cleveland 
Glossary , p. 1 ( J9. 

In the following the word is dif- 
ferent : 

He could well his glozing sneaches /rame. 
Spenser , F. Queene, 111. vm. 14. 

His wary speech 

Thus to the empyreal minister he framed. 

Milton , Par. Lost , v. 460. 

Fratery, ? an old word for the re- 

Fratky ( fectory of a monastery 
(see Tyndal, Works, ii. 98, Grindal, 
Works, 272, Parker Soc. Edd.), as if 
the common-room of the brotherhood 
(fratres), is a corruption of f milour, or 
“ freytowre ” (Prompt. Farv .), O. Fr. 
refret oir, Low Lat. refectorium . Cf .fer- 
mary for infernutry. “ F rater -house, 
or Fra tour, the refrectory or hall in a 
monastery ” (Wright). 

Bee Bkeat, Notts to Piers the Plow - 
vian, p. 97. 

Similarly Fr. frame , an old word for 
a feast or repast (e.g. “ Un loup el ant 
de frame ,” - La Fontaine) has been 
misunderstood as another usage of 
frairie, a confraternity met together for 
purposes of festivity (Cheruel, Dicfion- 
naire llislorique cPs Instit nitons, tom. i. 
p. 452). 

A frayter or place to eate meate in, rcfec- 
torium. — Withal, Dictionary, ed. 1608, p. 250. 

Freres in here freitour simile fynde pat tyme 
Bred with-oute beggynge. 

Langland, Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
Pass. VI. 1. 171, text C. 

Where so ever sum eate, a serton kepe the 
froy ter. -—Bale, Kynge lokan , p. 2? (Camdeu 
Soc.). 

Fernery and frail nr with fele mo houses. 
Pierce Ploughmans Ciede , 1. 212 
(ed. Skeat). 

Concernynge the fare of their froyter , 

I did tell the a fore partly. 


But then they have gest chambers^ 

Which are ordained for strangers. 

Rede me and he nott wrothe, 1528. 
p. 85 (ed. Arber). 

The words u Refectory ” and “ Fratry ” or 
u Frater House ” — u domus mqua fratres una 
corned unt in gignuin mutui amorig ” — are 
practically synonymous. Indeed u Fratry ” 
was at one time the more popular designation 
in England, though Carlisle is probably the 
only place where it has survived the crash of 
the Dissolution. So obsolete, in fact, has the 
term become, that it’s very meaning has been 
forgotten. — Saturday Review , vol. 51, p. 267. 

Freckle, bo spelt as if a dimin. form 
of freak, a streak, like speckle, spangle, 
&c., is an altered form of 0. Eng. 
f reckon (Palsgrave, 1530), frakne 
(Chaucer), frakine (Prompt. Parv.) ; 
and so in the cognate languages, Swed. 
friikne, Ie el. / reknur. We may perhaps 
cf. A. Sax. frcicness, turpitudo, a dis- 
figurement (Ettmuller, p. 305). “A 
F reken, neuus.” — Levins, Manipuhts, 
1570, 60, 46. 

Free, frequently in old Eng. used of 
ladies in the sense of lovely, amiable, 
noble, esp. in the combination “fair 
and free," “ feyr and fre ,” and often 
applied to the Virgin Mary, as in the 
carol “ When Christ was bom of Mary 
free,” is perhaps a distinct word from 
free, at liberty (= Goth, freis). Its 
congeners seem to he A. Sax. free, a 
fair woman, O. Sax./rt, Lombard, frea, 
a lady, Frigg, the Northern Venus, 
Frey la (cf. Ger. frau, Thorpe, N. My- 
thology, i. 33) ; also A. Sax. fred, lord, 
Goth, frauja (Ettmuller, p. 371, Die- 
fenbach, Goth. Sprache, p. 398). Con- 
firmatory are Scot, frea, a lady, fre , 
beautiful, frehj, a beautiful woman, 
Icel. fn, a lover, Dan. frier, a wooer, 
Icel. frjd, to pet, Goth, fnjon, to love, 
Sansk. pri, to love or please. 

She is fayr and she is fre. 

Havelok the Dane , l. 2876. 

The maid fre, that here the [Jesus] 

So swethcb under wede. 

Rchquue Antiques;, vol. ii. p. 193. 
Ysonde men calleth that fre, 

With the white hand. 

Sir Tnstrem , p. 179 (ed. Scott), 
ab. 1250. 

his maiden is suete ant/ re [= noble] of blod, 
bnht & feyr, of milde mod. 

Bbddeker , Alteng . Dichtungen, p. 218, 1. 7. 
Menskful maideu of myght, 
feir ant fre to fonde. 

Id. p. 168, 1. 8. 
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For fifcst whan he fre was in }>e forest fowade 
in his denne, 

In comely clones was he clad* for any hinges 
sone. 

William of Pale me, 1. 505 (ed. Skeat). 

Freebooter, Ger. freibeuter, Dan. 
frihyUer , Dutch vrijbuiter, are supposed 
to be corruptions of the It.fiilmsiiero, 
American filibuster , from the Spanish 
flibdte , Icelandic /fr y (fley-hdtv p ), a swift 
ship, a “fly-boat.” Vid. Cleasby, Ice - 
IrnuUc Diet. b. v. Fley, p. 160. Compare 
0. Fr. fribustier (Scheter), Fr. flibnstier , 
O. Eng .flibustier, a pirate or buccaneer, 
filibuster . 

De Quincey using the word flibnstier 
remarks that in the United States 
Journals it is always written filUbusters. 
He adds incorrectly, 

Written m w lmtsoorer way, it is under- 
stood to be a Franeo-Spanish corruption of 
the Knglibli word Jieehooter . — Works, vol. i. 
P* «• 

Freed-stool, a seat near the altar in 
churches to which offenders fled for 
sanctuary (Bailey, Wright), so spelt 
perhaps from the idea that they were 
there fret d from punishment, is a cor- 
rupted form of A. Sax. friS-stol, “ .seat 
of peace,” an asylum ( Chron . Sturcm, 
1006). 

Fuller says that on the church of St. 
John of Beverley, Athelstan “ bestowed 
& freed-stool with large pnvi ledges be- 
longing thereunto.”— Church Hist. II. 
v. 9. (see Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, 
s. v.). Spehnan says that the inscrip- 
tion on this seat w*as, “ llaec sedes la- 
pidea Freedsfol dicitur. i. Bacis cathe- 
dra.” — Ghssarinm, p. 298 (1626). 

Similarly fm -hoard, a strip of land 
outside the fence of an estate only par- 
tially belonging to the pro] in e tor, some- 
times spelt frifh-hord , must originally 
have been “ a border of peace,” /W8, a 
neutral territory. 

Free-martin, the name given in 
many parts of England to a female 
calf of twins, when the other is a male ; 
such an animal beingregarded as barren, 
and I believe with good reason. Free 
here seems to he a contracted form of 
ferry seen in Scotch ferry-cow, one not 
in calf. Compare Scotch frrow, n ot carry - 
ing a calf (cf. A. Sax. fear, I cel. fa/m, 
a bullock). Martin is the same word 
as Scotch mart, a cow or ox, so callod 


from being usually slaughtered at Mar- 
tinmas for winter provision, Ir» nmrt$ 
cf. Mod. Gk. mart ! , a fatted sheep for 
the festival of San Martino. 

Free-mason, a word first found, it is 
said, in a document dated 1896, “ La- 
thomos vocatos fremaceom” i.c. “stone- 
cutters called freemasons,” is regarded 
by some (G. F. Fort, Early Hist . and 
Antiquities of Freemasonry , pp. 189, 
seqq. ; Scheie do Yere, Studies m Eng- 
lish ) as a contracted form oifrere-maqon, 
a brother-mason, a term constantly 
used in the Order. Fr. franc-maqon, 
Ger. frei-maurer , &c., are late forma- 
tions, prob. borrowed from the English ; 
but an early instance of frere-nuujon is 
a desideratum. In the Journal de Taro- 
cat Barbier , Mars, 1787, it is said “Nos 
seigneurs de la cour out invents tout 
nouvellement, mi ordre appele dos/W- 
rtumons, h lVxemple de FAugloterre” 
(Clieruel, Diet. JfiJorique des Jnstitu- 
tions , s. v. Sociftes S rentes). 

The Company of Masons, otherwise call'd 
Fw Masons, were us'd to he » loving Brother- 
hood for many ages; \et were they not regu- 
lated to a society, till lien. 4. Their arms 
sable, on a cheuron between 8 castles argent, 
a pair of compasses of the first. — J. Hoaell, 
Londuiopohs, ]>. II 

French, a Scotch corruption of finch , 
a small bird, as hull -fn nch, gr< en french, 
gowd -fa nch. 

French disease, probably a mis- 
translation of galle (a skin disease), gal- 
leur, &c., as if identical with Gallus . 
Of. French era am, Karos. 

Frknsicke, in Levins, Manipvlus 
Vocabulorum, 1570, 121, 1. 28 (glossed 
phrenefiens), as if compounded with 
si cl i, is a corrupt form of frenzie, fr an- 
si cal rr mad (see Davies, Hupp, Eng . 
Glossary , s. v. v.), O. Eng. “ Prenesy , 
sekenesse, Frcncsis, mania.” — Prompt . 
Paw. Lat. Greek, phrenesis, disorder 
of the phren , or senses. 

Fresher, a small frog (Norfolk). 
From O. Eng .frosche,fnmhe (Wycliffe), 
Ger.frosch , l)an./ro#A* (afrog). “Froke, 
or frosche, liana” ( Pr . Paw.). 

I thought by this a lyknesse which* hier a 
fore tyme bytylle to the Jnmhis. — Caxton, 
iieytmrd the Pot, p. 37 (ed. Arber), 

Fresh- wold, ) the Cleveland form of 

Fresh- wood, S threshold, i. e. thresh- 
ivold , A. Sax. \>er$c-tvald , Peorsc-wold 
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(Atkinson). Wycliffe has frexjoold 
(Zeph. i. 9). Compare 0. Eng. fwrsti 
zz thirsty. 

Fret, a stop on the handle of a 
stringed instrument, orig. a thin metal 
band, is no doubt the same word as O. 
Fr. frete, for ferctte , dimin. of fer 9 an 
iron. So fret, to corrode or eat away, 
is a contracted form of for-cat (see 
Skeat, Eiym . Diet., s. v. v.), and Ger. 
frett of ferret. 

Frieze, in architecture, the part of 
the entablature between the architrave 
and cornice, has often been confounded 
with frieze, coarse cloth (so Cotgrave, 
I)iez). There can be little doubt that 
the orig. meaning was an ornamental 
band (of sculptured work, &c.), and 
that the word is identical with Fr .freze, 
a ruff, 0. Span./rm), “ a kind of fringe 
or silke lace, or such like to set on a 
garment ” (Minsheu), Hal. friso, fregio, 
a fringe, lace, border, an embroyderie 
or any ornament and garnishing about 
clothes ; also a wreath, crowne or chap- 
let (Florio), a variety of frigio , a kind 
of worke in Architecture, also a kind of 
tune or melodie (Id.). There is little 
doubt that these Italian words are from 
Lat. phryghts, meaning embroidered, 
also applied to certain stirring strains 
of music. The Phrygians appear to 
have been celebrated for their skill in 
embroidery, as Plautus uses phrygio zz 
embroiderer (It. frig i one). Moreover 
in Low Lat. phrygium and phrysum 
were used for an embroidered border. 

As for Kmbroderie it sel fc and needle- work, 
it was the Phrygians inuention : and here- 
upon einbroderers be called in Latine Phry- 
giones. — Holland , Pluues Nat. History , vol. 
l. p. 228(1031). 

Fringes. “ Riding the fringes a 
phrase once used in Dublin, is a cor- 
ruption of “ Riding the franchises a 
custom formerly observed by the Cor- 
poration (Irish Top . Superstitions, p. 
84 ). 

Frisket, “ an unrecorded word ” 
(Grosart) in Sir John Davies’ Enter- 
tainment of Q. Elizabeth at llarejxeJd 
( Works , vol. ii. p. 240), is most probably 
a frog, a diminutive of old Eng. frosk, 
A. Sax. frose, fro x (lcol. f rosier, O. H. 
Ger. frosc, Ger. frosch). See Fresher. 

Yesternight the chatting of the pyes and 


the chirkinge of the frisketts did foretell as 
much [viz., the coming of strangers].*— Op. 
cit. 

The word was apparently conformed 
to frisk, to leap. 

tSo can $or up swile froskes here. 

[Then came there up such host of frogs.] 
Genesis and Exodus , 1. 2969 (ab. 1250). 

Frisky, in Meadow Frisky , a Suffolk 
name for the plant festuca pratemie, is 
a corruption of fescue. (Britten and 
Holland.) 

Frizzle, a Scotch word for a steel to 
strike fire from a flint, and for the 
hammer of a gun or pistol, as if to 
burn up quickly as hair does in the fire, 
seems to be a corruption of the syno- 
nymous Fr. fusil (Jamieson). 

Frog, a part of a horse’s foot, “a 
Frush on a Horse’s foot ” (Bailey), 
“ Frush, the tender Part of a Horse’s 
Pleel, next the hoof” (Id.). Frog here 
is a corruption of old Eng. frush (for 
fursh, forg), th e forked part, Fr. fourche, 
fourchette , from Lat. furca , a fork. It. 
forchetta , “a disease in a horse called 
the runn ing fm sh ” ( Florio ) . Compare 
for the form of the word, frogon, a prov. 
word for a poker (Wright), Lincolnshire 
frit gg in, zz Fr. four gon, an Oven-forke, 
(Cotgrave), Lt.forcone, a great fork. For 
the meaning compare Ger. gabel , (1) a 
fork, (2) a horse’s frog. And yet, curious 
to observe, the Greek word, bdtradhos, a 
frog, denotes (1) the reptile, (2) apart 
of a horse’s foot. 

Siettouare is by Grisoni taken for the 
opening or cutting of the frush of a horse 
away. — Florio , New World of Words, 1611. 

Frog (of a horse) : frush :: frog (the 
reptile) : Ger. frosch (cf. Prov. Eng. 
fresher, a young frog). 

The Frush is the tenderest part of the 
hooue towardes the lieele, called oftbe Italians 
Fettone, and because it is fashioned like a 
forked head, the French men cal it Furchette, 
which word our Ferrers, either tor not know- 
ing rightly how to pronounce it, or else per- 
haps tor easinesse sake of pronunciation, do 
make it a monasillable, & pronounce it the 
Frush. -e- Topsell, History of Foure-fooied 
Beasts, p. 416, 1608. 

Frog, an embroidered ornament on 
a coat or frock, seems to have been 
originally a frock - or frog -ornament. 
Compare 

Frogge. or froke , munkys abyte, Flocus.— 
Prompt. Pai'vulorum (1440). 
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Low Lat. froccrn and floccus , a long 
garment. 

He is none of your second-rate riding- 
masters in nankeen dressing-gowns, with 
brown frogs, but the regular gentleman atten- 
dant ou the principal riders. — C. Dickens, 
Sketches by Boz, p. 72 (ed. 18 77). 

Fronter, a Scottish term for a ewe 
in her fourth year, is contracted from 
jbur-winter (A. Sax./c 0 wer-?cm/ra,quad- 
riennis). Similarly f run del, a North 
country word for a measure of two pecks 
(Bailey), also spelt frundele , fur undid , 
is for fourthen-decd or furthindide (A. 
Sa x. footman duel), the fourth part (? of 
a bushel), like hdlfendval and cytendele . 

Compare Scot, gi miner, a one year old 
lamb, Icel. gymbr , Welsh gafr, a ono- 
vear old goat, from gam ( ghiim ), O. 
Welsh gaem, winter (~ hiems, Greek 
cheimon), (Kliys, Welsh Philology, p. 
432); Gk. chimaira, orig. a winterlhtg 
goat; Prov. Eng. guilder (for t winter, 
i.e, two-winter), Lincolns, twinty, a 
sheep of two winters ; Frisian, < nter , 
and twinter, a colt of one, and two, 
winters old ; Lat. limns, trimvs, for hi- 
himus, tri-himus, two and three winters 
old (hiems). 

Frontispiece, so spelt as if to denote 
the piece that fronts a book, is a corrupt 
form of Old Eng. fronti&pice, Fr front i- 
spice, Lat . front ispicium, from from and 
aspieio , the front of a building. 

The Windows also and the ha leone* s must 
be thought on, there are shrewd hooks, with 
dangerous Fionttspices set to sal«*. — Milton, 
Areopagitica , 1611 (ed. Arber, p. 60). 

What ca~ be expected fiom so lying a 
fronthpice , but suitable fal&hoods l — f ulh r, 
Mixt Contemplations. 

Such, both lor Stuff, and for rare artifice, 

As might beseem aom roy nil l rontispice. 

Sylvester , Du hai ius, p. 461 (1621). 

The word ir German is sometimes 
popularly corrupted into front enspitze, 
as if from spitze, a head or point. 

Similarly the priface is not, as might 
be imagined, the fore face to the book, 
but the fore-speech, A. -Sax. fore-spree, 
Lat. prm-faiiu/m, what is said before- 
hand to tlie reader. 

Frown, always used now with the 
specific meaning “ to knit the brows or 
wrinkle the forehead ** (Bailey), as if 
akin to frounce, Fr. fronser le front, to 
frown or knit the brows (Cotgrave), Le 


fronds du soured, the knitting of the 
eyebrows (Id.), Sp .frundr las eejas, to 
frown, corresponding to a Lat. fron- 
tiare, to contract the forehead (from). 
Wright (Prov. Diet.) gives frounce, a 
frown or wrinkle; “With that sclie 
frouncethx ip the brow”( G ower) ; “ Frown - 
ynge, Fruncacio, ruga do** (Prompt. Par- 
vulorum). Etymologists, however, are 
unanimous in identifying the word with 
Fr. (re- frogner, (re-)frongner, to look 
sullen, frown, It. (in-)frigno, frowning, 
Lombard, frignare, make a wry face, 
whine, Prov. Swed. fryna, Norweg. 
froyna, the same (Diez, Sclieler, Skeat). 

He see th her front is large and pleme 

W itlioute^/)w/«f< j of any greine. 

Gown, Confessw Amantn, vol. iii. 
p. 27 (ed. Pauli). 

Some trounce their curled heare in courtly 
‘guise. 

Spenser, F. Qneene , I. iv. 14. 

Fulmkrde, an old name for the pole- 
cat, O. Eng. fuhnardi , so spelt as if 
compounded of O. Eng. ful, foul, and 
Fr. Diovde, dung, filth (Lat. merda), with 
allusion to its offensive smell, and so 
actually understood sometimes (e. g. 
Smiles, Life of a Scotch Naturalist, p. 
110), is an incorrect form of foumart, 
fnlmart, which “ are contractions of 
foul martin , a name applied to it in 
contradistinction to the sweet martin 
on account of its disgusting odour ’* 
( Bell , 1/ istory of JJ ri t ish Quadrupeds ) . 

For be fox and pc joulmert J?ai ar botht fals. 
henuudus, De Cum net tamilians, 
p. 20, 1. 74. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of 
the parish of Kendal for the year 1060, 
among tho\arious sums paid for the 
heads of vermin are twopence for that 
of a “foulmart,” and fourpeneefor that 
of a“cleanmart” (Transactions of the 
Cumberland ami Westmoreland Antiq . 
and AreJuoohg. Society, 1877). 

Foumart therefore is not compounded 
with Fr. fouinc, the foine or beech- 
martin (Cotgrave), Lat. fagina (Wedg- 
wood, Morns). 

)?e fox & pc folnuirde to be fi’yth wynde3. 

Alliterative Poe p. 52, l. 534. 

On the nighte fyme . . . ny ghtecrowes and 
poulcattes, foxes and joumerdes, with all other 
vermino and noysome beastes, vse mooste 
styrringe. — B. 4scham , Toxophilm , 1645, 
p. 52 (ed. Arber). 
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Haue you any rats or mise, polecats or 
weasels ? 

Or is there any old sowes sick of the measles 1 
I can destroy f aimers and catch moles. 

The Manage of Witt and Wisdome, p. 39 
(Shaks. 8oc.). 

A Fulmare , martes, — Levins, Manipulus , 
1570, 28, 17. 

Fulsome, a word generally used now 
only of flattery or praise, in tlie sense 
of gross, extravagantly overdone, is 
given by almost every dictionary as 
another form of foul -some, from A. Sax. 
ful, foul, impure. It is probably, how- 
ever, the same word as Old Eng. follh- 
summ , which appears in Orminn (about 
1200) in the sense of compliant, and 
this I take to be a derivative of A. 
Sa x.folgian, to follow, follshenn in Or- 
minn ; tlie original meaning then would 
hefoTlocv-sonw, fawning, imitative, apish 
like a parasite. Compare 
Folwynge of manerys or coudycyorw, limtacio. 

Piompl Pan. 

Similar words are hnmonrsome and 
bunvom (-^- bow-some), apt to humour 
or bow to the wishes of another. 

When Shylock describes Jacob’s fraud 
upon Laban, he says the skilful shep- 
herd peeled certain wands and 

Stuck them up before the fulsome ewe**. 

The word hero makes best sense when 
understood as meaning “ sequacious,” 
apt to follow where led, ready to imitate 
or copy [sc. in their offsprmgj what is 
set before them [viz. tho parti-coloured 
rodsj. Merchant of V< mice, i. 3, 1. 88. 

There is no doubt, however, that at 
an early period the word was understood 
as a compound of fall, e.g. the Prompto- 
rhtm Parrulorum has “ Fithtinesse of 
mete, saeietas,” and Golding in his Ovid 
renders pleno uh re by “ fulsome dugs.” 
This tart is swate and fulsome [= cloying]. 

M. A. Courtney, W . Cornwall Glossary, 

' E. D. S. 

And so in old English — 

fce vii julsurn geres farcn [the seven abun- 
dant years pasbj. — Genesis and Exodus (ab. 
1260), 1. 2163. 

We ben as fulsom i-founde • as f-ouj we fed 
were. 

Alexander and Dindimus, 1. 4i>7 (ab. 

1310). 

In hals 

Carthusian fasts and fulsome Bacchanals 

Equally 1 hate*. Meane’s blest. 

Dr. Donne, Poems, 1<>35, p. 130 
(Satire //. ). 


His lean, pale, hoar, and withered colrpse 
grew fulsome, fair, and fresh. — Golding 
[ Trench , Select Glossary] . 

Later writers seem generally to have 
connected tlie word with foul (A. Sax. 
ful). Thus Bp. Hackett says, some “to 
prove that everything without Faith is 
fulsom and odious,” reported the unbe- 
lieving Jews to he nasty smelling ” 
(Century of Sermons, 1675, p. 805 ; and 
so Bp. Hall, who in his Occasional 
Meditation, cxxviii., “ On a flower-de- 
luce,” says, “ This flower is but un- 
pleasingly fulsome for scent ” (1634, 
Works, xi. 172, Oxford ed.). 

Fulsonu 1 , fcodus. — Levins, Manipulus , 
1570, 162, 1. 9. 

The worst [air] is . . . where any carkasses 
or carrion lyes, or from whence any stinking 
fulsom smell comes. — Button, Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, 1. 2,n. v. (p. 167, ed. 16th). 

But one poor walk . . . 

So fulsome with perfumes that 1 am fear’d, 

My brain doth sw'eat so, 1 have caught the 
plague 1 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of His 
Humour, u. 2 (p. 43). 

They [the Jews] have a kind of fulsome 
scent, no better than a stink. — Howell, letters, 
Bk. 1. 6, xiv. (1633). 

Scot, faicsum is used with both mean- 
ings, (1 j rather too large, luscious (full), 
(2) filthy, nauseous ( foul). 

Fumitoky, the name of tlie fimaria 
officinalis, so spelt as if having the same 
termination as pellitonj , territory, fac- 
tory, promontory, nfictonj , oratory, dor- 
mitory, i& corrupted from Fr. f limit err e, 
“ earth-smoke,” Lat. f aunts terrm, it 
being an old belief that this plant was 
generated without seed from the fumes 
or vapours rising from the earth (see 
Prior, s.v.). Compare godhuuui, a San- 
skrit word for wheat, literally tlie smoko 
or incense of the earth. 

Anothor corruption is It, fummo- 
sterno . 

Fund, a sum of money set apart for 
a certain purpose, a store or supply of 
anything, The, Funds, Government 
Stock paying interest, tho same word 
as Fr. fond, “ A Merchants Stock, 
whether it be money, or money worth.” 
The word, both in French and English, 
has been generally regarded as a deri- 
vative of Lat. fundus, an estate, land as 
a permanent source of income, the foun- 
dation of wealth. 
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Fond , a merchant’s stock, however, 
is plainly a contraction of old French 
fondegue , a merchant’s ware-house or 
storehouse (Cotgrave), also spelt fon- 
diqne, fondle, = It .fondaco, Span .fun- 
dago, a storehouse, Portg. alfrmdoga , a 
custom-house, all which are from the 
Arabic fonduq, a house to receive strange 
merchants, a depot or hostelry. The 
Arabic word itself comes from the 
Greek pandochcion (“ the all-receiver ”), 
an inn (Devic), or pandoheion, adopted 
in the later Hebrew as pundag ( Mislma). 
Thus fiend, stock, 'Ft. fond, has only an 
accidental resemblance to fond , land, 
Lat. fundus , to which it has beon as- 
similated. 

Furbelow, a corruption of Fr. fed - 
bala(“ un volant ”), Ger . falbel, Sp .far- 
fold, a flounce, and akin to Fr. far Holes, 
flim-flams, nonsense, Eng. fallal , It. 
f at f alia, a butterfly, &c. 

Seethe quotation from The Spectator, 
under Farthingale. The word is said 
to have been invented in the 17th cen- 
tury by M. de Langlee, marshal of the 
King’s armies (Cheruel, Dictionnaire 
dcs Institutions , s. v. Fallal a). 

Compare “ Flounces, feathers, fallals, 
and finery.” — Thackeray (see Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossary , p. 201). 

Furlough, a soldier’s leave of ab- 
sence, is (as Bailey noted) a conniption 
of Dutch ver-lof (-for- leave) ; cf. Dan. 
forlov , Ger. verlaub. When first intro- 
duced the word was probably pro- 
nounced “furlof,” and spelt fwrlough, 
from analogy to cough, trough,, Ac. The 
written word then being more common 
came to be mistakenly pronounced fur- 
low as at present. Words like cough 
have undergone great changes of pro- 
nunciation, e.g. “ ilic tussis,the cowe .” 
— Wright, Vocabularies (15th cmt.), p. 
267 ; “ Bowghe, al. row , Hispidus.” — 
Prompt. Farv. 

Cf. W. Cornwall, hroft ~ brought, 
boftm — - bought ; Prov. Eng. dafter - - 
daughter, &c. “Whoso him hethoftj 
Inwardly and oft.” — Old Epitaph in J. 
Taylor’s Holy Dying, ch. iii. 9, 6. 

Fuss-ball, ) the name of a well- 
Fuzz-ball, ) known fungus (Lycoper- 
don), is not so called from the fine dust 
or fuzzy matter which it contains, but 
is a corruption of O. Eng. fis, a blowing, 


fizz, feist , foist, = Fr. vesse. Cf. vesse 
dc loup, “ The dusty, or smoakie Toad- 
stoole, called a Ftissc-ball, Puckfusse, 
Bull-fyste, Puffysto, Wolves-fyste.” — 
Cotgrave. See Bulfist. 

The latter part of pneh-fusse is iden- 
tical with the first part o f fuzz-ball. 

Puffes Pistes are commonly called in 1-atine 
Lupi Crepitus, or Woolfes Pistes; in Italian 
Vescie de Lupo ; in English Pufles Pistes, & 
Fu^ebuLs in the north. — Gera He , ihibul , p. 
1J8(> (1597). 

A little fust -ball pudding standes 
By ; yett not blessed with his handes. 

Herrick, Poems , p. 471 (ed. Hazlitt). 


G. 

Gabriel Hounds, the name given 
in the Northern counties of England to 
a yelping sound heard in the air at 
night, resembling somewhat the cry of 
hounds, and believed to portend death 
or calamity. In Leeds this pheno- 
menon is called gabble -ret diet, and is 
held to be the souls of unbaptized chil- 
dren flitting restlessly around their 
parents’ abode (Henderson, Folldore of 
the N. Counties , p. 99.). The Devon- 
shire word is Wish-honnds (or Odin’s 
Hounds), Cornish Dandy-dogs (Kelly, 
1 ndo- European Tradition, p. 281; 
Hunt, Drolls, jpc., of W. England, p. 
150), Welsh (Jwm Anwm, Hell Hounds; 
cf. Dan. Helrahher, of the same mean- 
ing. The noise in question is undoub- 
tedly the ciy of a flock of wild geese 
passing overhead. 

The old English word for the weird 
sound was GahrUlle rachc, or Gabriel 
ratehes, raehe or r niche being a bound 
(A. Sax. rmccs), and Gabriel being a 
corrupted form for an old word gabaren, 
a corpse, the whole, therefore, signify- 
ing a corpse-hound ( zz Dan. liighund, 
cf. O. Eng. lich fowle). “ Lyche, dode 
body, Funus, gabares .... in Gabriel 
dicit [? diciturj gabaren, vel gabbaren .” 
— Prompt. Farvulorum. See an excel- 
lent note in Mr. Atkinson’s Cleveland 
Glossary, p. 209, where ho quotes Gab- 
barep vel Gabhares, dried corpses or 
mummies, from Facciolati. S. Augus- 
tine says that the Egyptians call their 
mummies Gabbaras (Serm. c. 12), and 
Wilkinson observes that the word still 
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used for a tomb in Egypt is galyr , or 
gabber ( Anvient Egyptians, iii. p. 462). 

However, Gabriel is, according to tlie 
Kabbins, the angel of death for the 
people of Israel wlipse souls are en- 
trusted to liis care. The Talmud de- 
scribes him as the spirit that presides 
over Thunder. (Wheeler, Not( d Names 
of Fiction, ]). 143.) 

lie the seven birds hath seen, that never part, 
Seen the Seven I Vhist^rs m their nightly 
rounds, 

And counted them: and oftentimes will start — 
For overhead are sweeping Gabiuii/s 
Hoi nos 

Doomed with their impious Lord, the flying 
Ilart 

To chase for ever, on aerial grounds ’ 

Wordsu orth, Pot no of the Imagination, 
Pt. ll. xxix. 

In an old list onUolliers’ “ Signes and 
Warninges ” was one : 

If Gabriel's bounties ben aboute doe no worke 
that daye. 

Dr. Plott mentions a noise he heard in 
the air which he judged to be a flight of wild 
geese ; but the miners at that time (1650) 
judged it to he caused In the hounds of the 
angel Gabriel. — Cassell's Magazine, vol. n. p. 
126 (New' Series). 

This wild cry is in some parts of 
Yorkshire regarded as a warning of ap- 
proaching death. 

Oft have 1 heard my honoured mother say 
How she hath listened to the Gab i tel Hounds — 
Those strange, unearthly, and mjstenous 
sounds 

Which on the ear through murkiest darkness 
feU; 

And how, entranced by supeistitum’s spell, 
The trembling \ il lager not seldom heard 
In the quaint notes of the nocturn.il bird, 

Of death premonished, some sick neighbour’s 
knell. 

John Holland . 

Seo Monthly Each f , vol. xxiv. p. 126. 

Gad-fly has generally been con- 
sidered another form of goad fly , from 
A. Bax. gad , a goad. However, that 
compound is not found in the oldest 
English ; it may very probably be the 
same word as gand-fluga , the Icelandic 
name of the iusect, the loss of n in a 
word being of frequent occurrence, as 
in goose for gams, tooth for tenth. Gand- 
fluga, itself is synonymous with Icel. 
galdra-flvga, i.e. the witch-fly or fly- 
fiend, such as the oestrus that persecuted 
the boviform Io in the Prometheus 
Vinctus. 


Gadling, an idle person (Bailey), as 
if a vagrant or vagabond, one who goes 
gadding about (cf. gadabout, Davies, 
Hupp. Eng. Glossary), is old Eng. 
gadeUng, a companion or comrade, A. 
Bax. gmd-eling, from gad, society, com- 
pany. 

A lupcr gadeh/ng was ys sone, bop? at one 
rede. 

Hobt. of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 310 
(ed. 1810). 

J?ou shalt hauen a gadelvig , 

Ne shalt )x>u hauen non ojjer king. 

Haieloh l he Dane , 1. 1122. 

Gad so ! I think I have met this 
form of trivial oath in some of the 
older dramatists, as if a disguised form 
of “ Ho help me God ! ” 

It is probably a corrupted form of 
O. Eng. catso, a low term of reproach, 
It. cazzo, a potty oath (Florio), and so 
a remnant of the phallic abjuration of 
the evil eye, like the vulgar Spanish 
car a jo l 

Mai. Lightning and thunder ! 

Pietio. Vengeance and torture! 

Mul. Catso 1 

Webster , The Malcontent, i. 1 (1604). 

An Hebrew born, and would become a Chris- 
tian : 

Cazzo, diabolo f 

Marlowe, The Jew of Malta, iv. 1 (1633). 

Gainage, all plough tackle and im- 
plements in husbandry (Hailey), Gain- 
ery, tillage or husbandry, the profits 
thence arising (Id.), is the French gag - 
nage, pasturage, pasture-land, from O. 
Fr. gaigner, It. guadagnare, and these 
from 0. II. Ger. lueid^ruon, to pasture. 
These words bear no connexion with 
gain, profit, Icel. gagn. (See Skeat, 
Etym. Diet. s. v. Gam.) 

Gainly, graceful, elegant, suitable, 
0. Eng. gain, now only used in the 
negative word ungainly, so spelt as if 
connected with gain, as we say that 
anything attractive gains upon one, or 
is ivinning. It is identical with Icel. 
gegn (Bwed. gen , Dan. gjen), serviceable, 
ready, kindly, (of a road) short (as in 
N. Eng.). Cf. Prov. Eng. gain, handy, 
convenient; gainsome (Massinger). 

pat art so guynly a god A of goste mylde. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 57, 1. 728 
(ed. Morris). 

To w r ham god hade geuen alle bat gayn were. 

td . p. 44, i. 259. 
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Ga^t, a person’s manner of walking, 
formerly always spelt gate , generally 
understood as the way he gaeth or goeth 
(Biehardson), Scot. “ gae your own 
gait has no connexion with the verb 
to go. Gate , a manner or way, orig. a 
path, street, or entrance (Icel. gata f 
Goth, gaiwo ), is that l>y which one gets, 
or arrives, at a house or place, from A. 
Sax. gitan , to get or arrive at (Skeat). 
Cf. old Eng. “ Get , or manor of custome. 
Modus, consuetudo.” — Prompt. Parv.; 
•* Get , or gyn’ (or gyle), Machina.” 

Him thought he rode al of the newe get. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales, Piologue , 1. 684. 
Good gentlemen, go your gait, and let poor- 
volk pass. 

King Lear, iv. 6, 1. 242. 

All the griesly Monsters of the See 
Stood gaping at their gate, and wondered 
them to see. 

Spenser , faerie Qaeene, III. iv. 32. 

She hadna ridden a mile o’ gate, 

Never a mile but ane. 

Sir Roland , 1. 30 ( Child's Ballads, 
vol. l. p. 225). 

They beare their bodies vprigbt, of a stately 

f ate, and elated countenance. — G. Sandy s, 
'ravels, p. 64. 

A man’s attire, and excessive laughter, and 
gait, shew what he is. — 4. V. Ecclus. xix. 30. 
An’ may they never learn the gaets 
Of ither vile wanrestfu’ pets’ 

Burns, Poor Maihe , p. 33 
(Globe ed. ). 

Galdragon, a Scotch word for a sibyl 
or prophetess, has nothing to do with 
a dragon — as had the ancient sorceress 
Medea — but is a corrupted form of Ice- 
landic galdrn-hona, a witch (lit. a sor- 
cery-woman), from gahlr,A.Hax.gcaldor, 
song, charm, witchcraft (Cleasby). 

Gale, a well-known word in Ireland 
for rent due, or the payment of rent, is 
a contracted form of 0. Eng. gavel , 
which is also spelt gabel, A. Sax. gafol, 
Fr. gabdle, It. gabclla, all aj>parently 
from the Celtic. Cf. Ir. gabhail, a 
taking, Gaelic gabhail, a lease, tenure, 
or taking, from gabh, to take or hold ; 
Welsh gafael . 

He seyb J>at he is godes suae, and is a ded- 
lich mon, 

And he vor-beod cesares gavel [= tribute]. 
Old Ping. Miscellany, p. 46, 1. 329. 

Gale, in the Scotch phrase “ a gale 
of geese,” i.e. a flock of geese, is a con- 


tracted word from Icel. gagl, a wild 
goose (Cleasby), which is evidently 
formed from the verb to gaggle, to make 
a confused noise, especially used of 
geese. m 

A f’aire white goose bears feathers on her 
backe, 

That gaggles still, much like a chattering pye. 

T. C hu rch ym d, Pleasunt Conceit 
penned m Verse, 1593. 

Gagelyu', or cryvii’ as gees, (lingo. 

• Prompt. Parvulorum. 
They go glide ffortli on the grene, ffor they 
greved were. 

Deposition of ' Richard II. p. 18 
(Camden Soc.). 

5 otyltrige, chattering, occurs m The Owl and 
Nightingale , 1. 40. 

Gallic disease, morbus gallicus, 
owes its name, perhaps, to a confusion 
of gallus, gallicus, with Fr. galle (gale), 
a galling or i telling of the skin, a scab 
or scurf, g alien r, scabby, “ galoise, a 
scurvy trull, scabby quean, mangy 
punk.” — Cot grave. 

My Doll is dead i’ the spital 
Of malady oj fiance. 

Hen. V. act v. sc. 1. 

Galligaskins, “ a sort of wide slops 
or breeches used by the inhabitants of 
G( ns coign for Ga stony] in France.” — 
Bailey. This definition seems to liavo 
been invented to account for the name. 
The word is probably for garigascans or 
garguesguans, from 0. Fr. garguesques 
(Cotgrate), a corrupt form of gregues- 
ques (otherwise gregues, O. Eng. gregs , 
wide slops) n Ital. Grech tsco, “ Greekish 
trowsers” (Skeat, Wedgwood). 

Others [make] straight trusses and diuells 
breeches, some gal hj gascoynes, or a shipmans 
hose. — 7\ Nadi, Pierce Peuilesse, 1592, p. 20 
(Shaks. Soc.;. 

•Sir Howland Russet-Coat, their dad, goes 
sagging euene day in his round gasioynes of 
white cotton. — Id. p. 8. 

Gallo- shoes, a corrupt spelling of 
ga laches, as if Gallic shoes. 

Galloches, or gu Unshoes, are the wooden 
sabots worn by the french peasants, and the 
name has been transferred to the overshoes 
of caoutchouc winch have been recently in- 
troduced. — /. Taylor , Words and Places, p. 
42.i ( 2nd ed.). 

Similarly Diez thinks Fr. galoche, Sp. 
galocha, It. galoscia, are from Lat. g al- 
ii ca, a Gallic shoe. These words are 
really derived from Low Lat. calopedia 
( calop'dia ), a wooden shoe, and that 
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from Greek Jcalo-p6dion, a “ wood- 
foot ” or last (Scheler, Brachet). 

(talloche , Callopedium * 

Galache , or galoche , vndyr solynge of 
mannys fote (al. galegge), Crepitum, Crepita. 
--Prompt. Parvnlorum (1440). 

No coude man by twenty thousand part 

Contrefete the sophimos of his art; 

Ne were worthy to unbocle his galoche. 

Chaucer , Squiere s Tale , i. 10869. 

Tlie Gild of Cordwainors were bound 
to make search for all 

Botez, botwez, schocz, pyncouz, galegezy 
and all other ware perteymng to the saide 
crafte, which is desceytously wrought. — Eng. 
Gilds , p. 332 (ed. Toulimn Smith). 

As is J?e kinde of a knyght* )?at come)? to be 
do u bed 

To geten bus gilte spores* and galoches 
y-co[u]ped. 

W. Lan gland, Vision of Piers Plowman , 

C. xxi. Vi. 

It is curious to find galoshes , now 
suggestive of a valetudinarian curate, 
thus an essential part of a mediaeval 
knight’saquipment. Compare Gallozza , 
“ a kind of gallages, star-tops, or wooden 
patting” (Florio, New World of Words , 
1611), as if connected with gallozzare, 
g alle g glare , to cocker or pamper. 

My hart-blood is wel nigh frorne, 1 feele, 
And my gala ge growne far»t to my heele. 

Spenser , Shepheards Cal ., l'eb., 1. 241. 

Pepys mentions that Lady Batten on 
Nov. 15, 1665, dropped “one of lior 
goloshes ” (Diary, vol. iii. p. 304, ed. 
M. Bright). 

Gallow-glass. This English-looking 
word for a native Irish soldier (cf. O. 
Eng. gallow , to frighten), spelt aallin- 
glass in Hist, of Captain Stuhely (see 
Nares), is Irish galloglach , a fighting 
gillie, from giolla, a servant, and gleao , 
a fight (O’Beilly). 

Spenser says an armed footman the 
Irish “ call a galloglass , the which name 
doth discover him to he also auncient 
English, for gallogla signifies an Eng- 
lish servitour or yeoman” (State of 
Ireland , p. 640, Globe ed.), erroneously 
regarding it as compounded of gall , a 
foreigner, an Englishman, and oglach , 
a servant or soldier. 

A mighty power 

Of gaWw-g lasses and stout kernes 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. 

2 Hen . VI. iv. 9. 

Gally-tot, ) originally gley e-pot, Dxti. 

Gallipot, ) gley-pot, glazed pottery. 


Similarly glazed tiles were call e^galley- 
tiles (Wedgwood). 

You may he sure he is hut a gallipot , frill 
of honey, that these wasps hover about.— 
Adams , The Soul’s Sickness ( Works, i. 503). 

Gambol, an incorrect form of the 
older word qambold (Phaer), or gam- 
bauld (Udal), for gambaud (Skelton), 
which stands for O. Fr. gambade, a 
gambol, It. gambata, a kicking about 
of the legs (gamba), Skeat. Here the l, 
which was originally an intruder, has, 
cuckoo-like, supplanted the rightful 
letter d. 

Game, in the slang phrases “ a game 
leg,” “ a game finger,” i.e. crooked, 
disabled, is in all probability derived 
from the Welsh and Irish cam , crooked, 
Corn, gam , In do -Europe an verbal root 
ham, to bend (vid. Pictet, Origines Indo- 
Europ. tom. ii. p. 213). So the word, 
though unconnected with game, to sport 
or play, would he akin to gambol . For 
“ gambols , games or tumbling tricks 
played with the legs,” as Bailey defines, 
is from the French gamhiller, gambler, 
to wag the legs, leap (cf. gambader, to 
show tumbling tricks), and these words 
from gambe, jambc , a leg. Cf. Somer- 
setshire gamble, a leg, Eng. slang 
gamb, a leg, It. and Sp. gamba (viol di 
gamba, “ a leg-violin ”), O. Bp. camba, 
cama ; also Eng. gammon , It. gamibone, 
Fr. jambon , Ir. gambun, a leg. But 
gambe, the leg, as in most beasts, is a 
limb remarkable for bends and crooks, 
and so is allied to O. Fr. gambi, bent, 
crooked, Gk. hampe (“as crookled as a 
dog’s hint-leg” is a Lincolnshire pro- 
verb), from the root cam, crooked, seen 
in O. Eng. ham, wrong, slang gammy, 
bad, worthless, &c. Cf. gamlwel, a 
crooked stick, and canvrel, Welsh earn- 
in' en ; Devon, gammer el, the small of 
the leg ; Davy Gam, crooked David ; 
Greek hdmmaros, Lat. cammarus, a 
lobster, from its twisted claws (cf. 
“tortoise,” from Lat. tortus , twisted), 
O. Fr. gammare, gambre , Swed. hum- 
mer, whence Fr. hoynard. Eng. ham 
(the bent or curved part) probably 
stands to gam(b), cam, as Bwed. hum- 
mer does to cammarus. 

Those [calves] are allowed for good and 
sufficient whose taile reacheth to the joint of 
the haugh or gambrill.— Holland’s Pliny, fol. 
1634, tom. i. p. 225. 
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Scott speaks of “the devil’s game 
leg ” (St. Ilonaris Well). See Davies, 
Supp . Eng. Glossary , s.v. 

Gambone, an occasional mis-spelling, 
from a notion that it had something to 
do with bone , of gammon, part of the 
leg of a pig, Fr. jambon, O. Fr. ganibon , 
from gambe , a leg, radically the same 
word as ham. See Game. 

Gammon of bacon, formerly written Gam- 
bone.* — Rehqma’ Hearn unite , Oct. 16, 1710 
(Lib. Old Authors, l. 20?). 

The custom of the gambone of bacon is still 
kept up at Dumnowe. — Ibid. m. 73. 

Gammon, a slang word for to delude 
or cheat one, and as an interjection 
gamimon ! humbug ! nonsenso ! is a cor- 
rupted form of the old Eng. gamcnc , to 
mock, Icel. gaman , fun. Hence As- 
charn’s spelling ganin, gamnmg. 

Gamninge hath loyned with it a vayne pre- 
sente pleasure. — Toxophilus , 1545, p. 51 (ed. 
Arber). 

Hwact sceal ic £onne buton . . . liabban me 
$aet to gamene. 

[What can 1 do but hold it m mockery.] 

King Aljred , Gregory* s Pastoial , p. 219, 
Part 1. 

Nowe by [my] soverante I sweare, 

And prinoipaliitie that 1 beare 
In hell pyne, when 1 am them, 

A gumon 1 will assaie. 

The Chester Plays, vol. l. p. 201 
(Shaks. Soc.) 

And adam is to eue cumen, 

More for erneste dan for gamen. 
Genesis and Erodus , 1. 411 (ah. 1250). 

They gammons him about his driving. — 
Dickens, Pickmck , ch. xm. 

See Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary. 

Gammouthe, the gamut, Palsgrave, 
1580, a corrupt spelling. Gamut is made 
up of gamme (— Greek gamma, G.), the 
old name of the last note of the musical 
scale, aud ut the first note formerly of 
the singing scale. 

His knavery is beyond E la, and yet he 
saves hee knows not Gam ut. — J . Lilly, 
Mother Bombie , u. 1. 

New physic may be better than old, so may 
new philosophy; our studies, observation, 
and experience perfecting theirs ; beginning 
not at the Gamoth, as they did, but, as it were, 
at the Ela. — T. Adams, Sermons , vol. i. p. 472. 

Gandebglass, an old popular plant- 
name, is, no doubt, another form of 
gandlegoss, or gandergoosc , the orchis. 
Bee Candlegostes. 


Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

Red hyacinth, and yellow daffadil, 

Purple narcissus, like the morning rayes. 
Pale ganderglass and azure culverkayes. 

1. Walton , Compleat Angler (1653), 
p. 22 (Murray repr.). 

Gaeganet, so spelt by Stanylxurst 
(Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, s.v.), as 
if it meant a collar or chain encircling 
the gargate or throat, as gorget, a pioce 
of armour, does the gorge (cf. gargoyle , 
gar gel, orig. a throat, gargle, &c.), is a 
corrupt form of carcanet , a jewelled 
collar. 

Garn, an incorrect modem coinage, 
meaning to store grain, formed from 
gamer, a granary (O. Fr. gernier, for 
gn nier, Lat. granaria),i.e. a “gramery,” 
as if that winch gams. 

) e symbols of a mightier world 
That Faith alone can see — 

Where angels gam the golden grain. 
Hai'vest Hymn, The Guardian, 1380. 

Garnet, a provincial name for the 
fish t right hi r undo (Satcliell, E. D. S.), 
is a corruption of gurnrt, old Eng. gur- 
nard, from Fr. grognard, gron guard, as 
if “ the grunter, ’ ’ m allusion to the 
grunting noise (Fr. grogner) it makes 
when taken out of the water. Com- 
pare crooner, another popular name for 
tlie same fish. 

Gatteridge, the name of a species 
of cornel tree to which Dr. Prior as- 
signs a (hypothetical ?) French form 
gaitre rouge, is a variant of gutter , O. 
Eng. gaitre, the cornu s sanguinea , and 
a derivative of A. Sax. gad, Icel. gaddr, 
a goad or pin. It is also called Erich 
timber (Gerard, p. 1283). 

A day or two ye shul ban digestives 

Of wormes, or ye take your laxatives, . . , 

Of catapuce, or of gaitre-berm. 

Chaucer , The bonnes Preestes Tale. 

Gauntlet, in the phrase “running 
the gauntlet,” is corrupted from the 
older expression “to run the gantlope, 
i.e. to run tlirough a company of sol- 
diers, standing on each side, making a 
Lane, with each a Switch in his hand to 
scourge the Criminal” (Bailey), Scot. 
goadloup (a distinct corruption), Swed. 
gat-lopp — gata meaning a lane or path 
(zz Ger. gasse), aud lopp, a course, or 
the act of running, akm to leap. The 
word was probably introduced into 
England, as Dr. Dasent remarks, in 
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the time of the Thirty Years’ War. 
(Jest and Earnest, vol. ii. p. 25.) The 
German phrase is gassen laufcn. 

Some said, he ought to be tied neck and 
heels ; others that he deserved to run the 
gantlope. — H. Fielding , Hist, of a Foundling , 
bk. vii. ch. 11. 

Having rede the gauntlet here . . . a tremen- 
dous battery of stones, sticks, apples, turnips, 
potatoes, and other such variety of mob am- 
munition was opened upon him. — Southey, 
Life oj Wesley , vol. n. p. 21 (ed. 1858). 

Synonymous is the Scotch word loupe- 
garfJm , running through the hedge, or 
enclosure, made by the soldiers. 

Gauntree, a frame to set casks on, 
a corruption of gaunt re or gauntry, Fr. 
chantier , “ a Gauntrey , or Stilling , for 
Hogs-heads, &c., to stand on” (Cot- 
grave), from Lat. canfherius , (1) a 
horse, (2) a prop, a trestle. Hence 
also It. cantiero , Portg. cantiero , Bavar. 
gander. 

Canthcrius is the same word as Gk. 
hanthel ios, kanthos , a pack-ass, akin to 
Zend Icathva , an ass. 

Meanwhile the frothing bickers, soon as filled, 
Are drained, and to the gaun trees oft return. 

Gruhame , British Georgies. 

So a mare in Scotch, and a horse in 
Prov. English, are used for a frame or 
cross-beam upon which something is 
supported. 

A hogshead ready horsed for the purpose of 
broaching. 

T. J lardy , Vnder the Greenwood 
Tree , vol. i. p. 13. 

See Pulley. 

Gavelkind, an equal division of a 
father’s lands at his death among all 
his sons (Bailey), takes its present 
form from a supposed derivation from 
old Eng. gavel (A. Sax. gafol ), tribute, 
and hind , as in man-hind. Verstegan 
supposed it was give-all-hind, i.e . “Give 
all children” [sc. a share] ! It is 
merely an adaptation of Irish gabhail- 
cine , a family (cine) tenure ( gdbhail ), 
Skeat. See Gale. 

Gawky, awkward, ungainly. It is 
difficult to suppose that this word has 
not been influenced by Fr. gauche , left- 
handed, awkward, which indeed seems 
to be connected. Sclieler compares 
gaulich hand , left hand, which Bailey 
gives as a N. Eng. word. Cf. also Yorks. 
gawkshaw , a left-handed man (Wright). 
The immediate origin, however, is 


gawk, a cuckoo, metaphor, a simple- 
ton, geek (Shakespeare), A. Sax. gedc 9 
Icel. gaukr, Ger. gauch , a cuckoo, a 
fool. (See Skeat, Etym. Did.) Gcuivish , 
foolish (Adams, i. 502), gmy, gauvy , 
g aw cum, a simpleton (Prov. Eng.), are 
perhaps connected. 

Conceited goivk ! puff’d up wi’ windy pride. 

Burns , Brigs of Ayr ( Globe ed. p. 26), 
Now gawkie s, tawpies, gowks , and fools . . . 
May sprout like simmer puddock-stools. 

Id. Verses at Selkirk (p. 122). 

Gaze-hound, ) a dog that hunts by 

Gast-hoijnd, f night, Lat. agascaus 
(Bailey). The first, part of the word is 
probably a corruption of the Low Latin 
name, notwithstanding this statement 
of Topsell : 

The gasehound, called in latine Agasceus, 
hath his name of the sharpenes and stedfast- 
nes of his eie-sight ... lor to gase is ear- 
nestly to view and behold, from whence 
floweth the deriuation of this Dogs name. — 
Histone of Four-Footed Beasts , 1607, p. 179. 

Du Cange gives no such word, how- 
ever, as agasceus. 

Gazels, a Sussex word for black 
currants (Parish, Glossary), is probably 
from Fr. grosetlles, corrupted to gosels , 
just as goose-berry of the same origin is 
for groos-berry. 

Gemini ! an exclamation of surprise, 
as if a heathenish adjuration of the con- 
stellation of the Twins, Lat. Gemini, is 
identical with Ger. 0 Jeminel But. 
Jemy,Jemmi! (Sew el), which are shor- 
tened forms of Lat. 0 Jesudomine (An- 
dresen, Volhsctymologie, p. 129), or per- 
haps merely from Jesu mens (It. Ctiesu 
mio). Similar disguised oaths are Ger. 
0 Je 1 TJerrje ! Jorum! Potzl (for Gotts) ; 
Eng. Lai Law l for Lord l 

Geneva, a namo for gin, as if it came 
from the place so called, is a corruption 
of the French genitvre. But. jenever , It. 
ginepro, all from Lat. 'juniper us, the 
juniper (Prov. Eng. jenepere, old Eng. 
jenefer), the berries of that tree being 
employed as an ingredient in its manu- 
facture. 

Theriaque des Alemans , the juice of Gineper 
berries extracted according unto Art. — Cot - 
grave. 

In Spanish formerly there was the 
one word ginebra for the town of 
Geneva and the tree called juniper 
(Minshou). 
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The junipers are of immense size and 
flavour [in the Himalaya] ; but most people 
prefer to have their junipers by wav of Hol- 
land or Geneva. — Andrew Wikson, The Abode 
of Snow, p. 83 (2nd ed.). 

As if gin came from Geneva as Hollands 
do from Holland. 

The poor muse, for less than half-a-crown, 

A prostitute on every bulk in town, . . . 
Clubs credit for Geneva in the mint. 

Young, Satire IV. 

*Tis a sign he has ta’en his liquor; and if you 
meet 

An officer preaching of sobriety, 

Unless he read it in Geneva print, 

Lay him by the heels. 

Massinger, The Duke of MiLtn, i. 1. 

Genii, a name given to certain power- 
ful beings in the Arabian mythology, 
as in Tales of the Genii , is corrupted, 
from Arab, jinn , under the influence 
of the Lat. genius , a tutelary spirit. 
See Keiglitley, Fairy Mythology , p. 25. 
Pers. jinn from jan, spirit, life, Turkish 
jinn, a spirit, jan. a soul. Mr. I. Taylor 
compares Chinese shin or jin , spirit, 
Etruscan kin, a ghost (Etruscan lie- 
searches, p. 108, seq.). 

The Arabians and Persians had an equal 
advantage in writing their tales from the oenii 
and fairies, which they believe m as an article 
of their faith. — H. Fielding, Hist, oj a Found- 
ling, bk. xvii. ch. 1. 

And when we came to the Lapland lone 
The fairies war all in array, 

For all the genn of the north 
War keeping their holiday. 

Hogg, 'The Queen s Wake. 
What need, then, that Thou shouldest come 
to my house ; only commission one of these 
genii of healing, who will execute speedily 
the errand of grace on which Thou shall send 
him. — Abp. Trench, Miracles, p. 228 (8th ed.). 

Gentry, gentility, nobleness, gentle- 
ness, is a corruption of the older form 
gmtrise (perhaps mistaken for a plural), 
O. Fr. g enter ise, for gcntilise (? Lat. 
gentilitia), Skeat. Genterise in Ancren 
Miwle. 

Vor case hat my3te come, vor byre gentryse. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 431. 

|>ifi iesus of bus gentrise filial louste in peers 
Armes. 

Vision of Piers the Plowman , C. xxi. 

21 (Skeat). 

To have pride of gentne is right great foly. 

Chaucer, Persones Tate, De Superbia. 

J>e gentryse of luise & Jerusalem J>e ryche 
Wat3 disstryed wyth distres, & drawen to } ?e 
erj?e. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 70, 1. 1160 
(ed. Moms). 


If it will please you 

To show us so much gentry and good will. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, ii. 2, 1. 21. 
But, think you, though we wink at base re- 
venge, 

A brother's death can be so soon forgot ? 

Our gentry baffled, and our name disgrac’d 1 
Heyu ood and Rowley, Fortune by Land 
and Sea , p. 19 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Gentry and baseness in all ages jar; 

And poverty and wealth are still at war. 

Id. p. 42. 

The modern meaning of “ gentle- 
folks,” a collective noun, opposed to the 
commonalty, as if the aggregate of the 
gent or gentle, arose probably from a 
false analogy to words like infantry, 
yeomanry, soldiery, &c. 

Gerfalcon, \ I think it may he 

Gyrfalcon, l shown that all these 

Gierfalcon, ) words are false deri- 
vations from an assumed connexion with 
Lat. gyrare, to move in circles, or with 
Ger. geier, a vulture. 

The old Eng. form is gerfaucon 
(Prompt. Parv.), Low Lat. gero-falco, 
and this is, I think, for hiero-fancon, 
the sacred falcon (Greek h lords ). “ Ger- 
falcon sacroP — Palsgrave. For the 
meaning compare Greek hifa'asr, a hawk 
or falcon, from hieros, sacred (= Etrus- 
can aracus) ; O. Eng. .saber, Fr. sacre, 
It. sagro, a hawk, from Lat. sacer, 
sacred ; Ger. weihe, 0. H. Ger. wiho, a 
kite, from wrihen,io make sacred. 

The Mod. Greek word gierdbi, a fal- 
con, from hi error, shows that hiero-falco 
would readily pass into gero-falco and 
gerfalcon . 

The transition from lifer- to ger - or 
jer is of frequent occurrence, e.g., Gera- 
pigra, an old Eng. name for a drug, 
in Boob e of Quinte Essence, p. 3 (E.E.T. 
Hoc., otherwise spelt ierapigra, p. 29), 
Span, geripliega, “a drug called Hiera 
Pi era ” (Minsheu), from Greek hiera 
pi bra. Old Eng. gorarchie (Gower, 0. 
A. iii. 145), It. and Sp. gerarchia, for 
hierarchia, and so Dunbar speaks of 
“the blisfull soune of cherairchy ” ( The 
Thrissill and the Hois, cant. ix. 1508). 
Low Lat. gerobotana for liierohoiana . 
Old Eng. geribulbum (Leechdoms, fyc., 
Cockayne), for hieribulbum . So It. 
geroglifico, a Hieroglyphic ; gerachfde, 
another form of /meracite, “ falcon- 
stone ” (Florio), Lat. hieracitis ; compare 
also Jerome, Fr. Gerome, Sp. Geronimo, 
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Low Lat. Geronomus, from Hieronymus ; 
Jamrnk, a tributary of the J ordan, from 
Gk. Ilieromax ; Jerusalem and Hierou - 
sahm, HLerosoluma ; jacynth zz %<x- 
cm^; Fr. jusquiame from hyoscyamus , 
henbane, &c. 

If this view be correct, then the forms 
gwr-falcm , gyr-falcnn, L. Lat. gyrofalco , 
have been corrupted by false deriva- 
tion. Geierfallce, a ger-falcon in Ger- 
man, is according to Karl Andresen an 
assimilation of the Lat. gyrofalco , the 
falcon of circling flight, to Ger. geier, a 
vulture. (Compare Greek kirJcos , the 
circling flier, a falcon.) 

’Tis well if among them you can clearly 
make out a lanner, a sparrow-hawk, and a 
kestril, but must not hope to find your gier 
falcon there, which is the noble hawk. — Sir 
Thos. Browne , Of Hawks and Falconry , Works 
(ed. Bohn), vol. iii. p. 218. 

If 1 boare downe thee, 

The Jerf ancon shall goe with mee 
Maugre thy head indeed. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. li. p. 451, 1. 976. 

Professsor Pictet points out that 
sacre, L. Lat. saccr, a falcon, has really 
only an indirect connexion with sacer, 
sacred, the former being the Arab, salcr , 
Pers. shale rah, a falcon (cf. Sk. qaktina, 
a vulture), traceable to Sansk. gakra, 
strong, powerful, whence also comes 
Lat. sorer, sacred (cf. Eng. hale, ivhole, 
and holy). In exactly the same rela- 
tion Gk. hlenur stands to hieros, which 
zz Sansk. ishira, strong, sound, lively. 
On the sacrednoss of the falcon, see 
Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, vol. 
ii. cli. 2. 

Germander, Fr. gamandree , a hete- 
ronym from Gk. chcnwvdrys, a low oak- 
leaved plant, on the earth, and 

oak (TIaldeman), assimilated to 
“ oleander.” 

Ghostpkl, a strange spelling of gos- 
pel, from a confusion with ghost , ghostly 
(zz spiritual), used by Giles Fletchor, 
who speaks of 

Nonnius translating all Sainct John's 
Ghostpel into Greek verse. — Christs Victone 
in Heaven, To the Header, 1610, p. 115 (ed. 
Grosart). 

Prof. Bkeat has shown that gospel is 
not originally the “ good spell ” or story 
(A. Sax. god), as has been generally as- 
sumed from the time of Orminn, who 
says “ Goddspoll onn Ennglissli nem- 
mnedd iss god word and god tifrenndef 


but A. Sax. godspcll (A. Sax. Ged) t i.e. 
“ God’s story,” viz. the life of Christ. 

Camden took a correct view of the 
word : 

The gladsome tidings of our salvation which 
the Greeks called Evangelion, and other Na- 
tions in the same word, they [the old Eng- 
lish] called GodspeL that is, Gods speech . — • 
llemainesconcerning Britaine , p. 25 (ed. 1637'). 
And we ben proued J>e prijs* of popes at Rome, 
And of gretest degre' as godspclles telle}?. 
Pierce the Ploughman s Crede, 1. 257 
(ed. Skeat). 

Gibberish, generally understood, in 
accordance with its present spelling, to 
be derived from gibber, to chatter or talk 
inarticulately (Wedgwood), is probably 
a corruption of theoldEnglishGebem&or 
Gebrish, that is, the unintelligible jargon 
of alchemy, so called from Gebir ( Gibere 
in Gower, G. A. iii. 46), the founder 
of the Arabian school of chemistry and 
a prolific writer on alchemy, who flou- 
rished about the beginning of the 9th 
century. Gebcr-ish modelled on Scot- 
tish, Irish, Swedish, &c. 

All you that faine Philosophers would be, 

And night and day in Geber’s Kitchin broyle, 
Wasting thechipps of Ancient Hermes Tree, 

W eening to turne them to a pretious Oyle, 

The more you worke the more you loose and 
spoile. 

Sir Edward Kelle, Ashmole’s Theatrum 
Chemicum , p. 324. 

Thus I rostyd and boylyd as one of Gebers 
Cooks, 1 

And oft tynies my wynnynge in the Asks I 
sought. 

(teorge Ripley (1471), op. cit. p. 191. 

This extraordinary work, with its 
ever-recurring enigmas about the Green 
Lion, Hermes Bird, &c., and cabalis- 
tical language, is, as Aslimole truly ro- 
marks, “ difficult to be throughly and 
perfectly understood.” It is, in fact, 
gibberish to the uninitiated. Such out- 
landish words as we find here and in 
Chaucer's Chanones Yemamies Tale % 
with its 

Descensories, 
Viols, croslcttes, and siibhmatories, 
Cueuribtes, and alembikes eke, 

would naturally make the art which 
employed them a byword for unintel- 
ligible speech. Compare Fr. gnmoire , 

1 Similarly Norton in his Ordinall (ck*vii. 
sub init .) uses Gebars Cookes for Alchemists. 
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unintelligible talk, originally exorcisms, 
from grmvmmre , literature, Latin. 

Fuller, for instance, commenting on 
the words of Sir Edward Kelley, quotod 
above, makes the remark, 

As for the high conceit he had of his own 
skill in Chemistry it appeareth sufficiently in 
the beginning of his own works, though 1 
confess myself not to understand the Geberish 
of his language. — Worthies of' England , vol. 
ii. p. 473 (ed, 1811). 

If we could set it down in the ancient 
Saxon, I meane in the tongue which the Eng- 
lish used at their first arrivall here, about 
440 yeares after Christs birth, it would seeme 
most strange and harsh Dutch or Gebnsh, as 
women call it. — Camden , Remaines concer/unge 
Britaine, p. 22, 1637. 

The Lyon Greene, 

He ys the meane the Sun and Moone be- 
tweene ; 

Of joynyng Tynctures wy th perfytnes, 

As Geber thereto beryth wytnes. 

Geo. Ripley, Compound of Alchymie 
(Ashmole, p. 12.)). 

The best approved Authors agree that they 
[guns] were invented in Germaine by Ber- 
thold Swarte, a Monke skilfull in Gebers 
Cookery or Alchimy. — Camden , Remained, p. 
19 (1637). 

Ben Jonson in The Alchemist puts 
into the mouth of Subtle sucli phrases 
as u imbibition,” “ reverberating in 
Atlianor,” 4 ‘ to the Aludels,” &c., on 
which Surly observes 

What a brave language here is ! next to 
canting. 

And a little afterwards. 

What else are all your terms, 

Whereon no one of your writers ’grees with 
other ? 

Of your elixir, your lac virgin is, 

Your stone, your med’eine, and your chry- 
sosperme, . . . 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, your 
blood, 

Your marchesite, yourtutie, your magnesia, 
Your toad, your crow, your dragon, and your 
panther ; 

Your sun, your moon, your firmament, your 
adrop, 

Your lato, azoch, zernich, cbibrit, heau- 
tarit, ... 

And worlds of other strange ingredients, 
Would hurst a man to name? 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

In the same scene Subtle asks, 

Is Ars sacra 

Or chrysopceia, or spagyrica, 

Or the pamphysic, or panarchic knowledge, 
A heathen language ? 


To which Ananias replies, 

Heathen Greek , l take it. 

Act ii. sc. 1 ( Works, pp. 248, 250). 

Peter . It is a very secret science, for none 
almost can understand the language of it. 
Sublimation, almigation, calcination, rubifica- 
tion, encorporation, circination, sempiitatiou, 
albification, and fermentation ; with as many 
termes impossible to be uttered, as the arte to 
bee compassed. 

Raffe. Let mee crosse myselfe, I never 
heard so many great devils in a little monkies 
mouth. . . . What language is this ! doe 
they speak so? — J. Lilly, Gallathea , ii. 3 
(1592). 

On the studied obscurity of writers 
on alchemy, the “ Viccar of Malden ” 
remarks in liis Hunting of the Greene 
Lyon , that their 

N oble practise doth hem teach 

I'o vaile their secrets wytli mistie speacli. 

Ho had sworn to his master 
That all the secrets I schould never undoe 
To no one man, but even spread a Cloude 
Over my words and writes, and so it shroud. 

The occurrence of gibhryshe, however, 
in The Interlude of Youth, 1557, renders 
it possible that g cherish may itself bo 
the corruption, though the hard g of 
gibberish , dissociating it from gibber 
{jobber), seems to point the other way. 
lie plag’d them all with sundry tongues’ con- 
fusion. 

Such gibnsh, gibble-gabble, all did fangle, 
Some laugh, some fret, all prate, all different 
wrangle ; 

One calls in Hebrew' to his working mate, 
And he in Welch, G lough whee comrage doth 
prate. 

John Taylor, The Severn ll Seizes, S;c., of the 
Citty of Jerusalem ( 1630)- 
Strike, strike our saile (the Master cries) 
amain, 

Vaile niisne and Sprit-sail ; hut he cries in 
vam ; 

For, in his face the blasts so bluster ay, 

That bis S ea-gibbensh is straight born away. 

1. Sylvester, Du Rartas, p. 491 (1621). 

[The builders at Babel] 

Som howl, som halloo, sum do stutand strain, 
Each hath his gibberish , and ail sfriue in vain 
To finde again their know’n beloved tongue. 

Id. p. 2§5. 

Another alchemist, w r ho, if he did not 
originate a word expressive of unmean- 
ing language, at least had it sometimes 
fathered on him, was Paracelsus, for- 
merly often called Bombast . 

“ Bombast swelling blustering non- 
sense, also fustian ” (Florio), is perhaps 
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the same word as bombase , bombasin 
(see Fuller, Worthies , ii. 289), cotton 
stuff formerly used for padding, but in- 
fluenced by a reference to him who as- 
sumed the high-sounding name Aureo- 
lus Pliilippus Theophrastus Paracelsus 
Bomba&tus , and was notorious for his 
“ loud boasting ” and “ braggadocio ” 
(Friswell, Vatin, p. 166). Hence the 
name of the burlesque hero Bombastes 
Furioso, designed to out-Herod the in- 
flated nonsense of modem tragedies. 

Dr. Donno speaks of “ the vain and 
empty fulness in Paracelsus’ name.” 
— Essays in Divinity (1651), p. 119, ed. 
Jessop. According to Ignatius his Con- 
clave (p. 128), when Lucifer asked him 
who he was, and he answei’ed, “ Philip- 
pus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus 
Bombast of Holienlicim,” Satan trem- 
bled at this as if it wore some new kind 
of exorcism. Ben Jonson says alche- 
mists “ pretend, under the specious 
names of Gober, Arnold, Sully, Bombast 
of Hohenhein, to commit miraclos in 
art ” ( Mercury Vindicated From the 
Alchemists) . 

Bumbastns kept a devil’s bird 
Shut in the pommel of his sword. 

Butler , Hudtbras, Pt. II. canto iii. 

Gilly-flower, a corruption of gillo- 
fer , gilofre , or gilhj-vor (which occurs in 
the Whiter' s Tale, iv. 4), Fr. girojUe , 
It. garofalo, Mod. Gk. garuphalo , Lat. 
caryoplt ylhim, Gk. karuopliulton . 

Barberies, Pinks, or Shops [sops] of wine, 
feathered (Hllovers, small Honesties. — Cot- 
grave. 

Gelo/re , Aneren h *iwle, p. 870; gilo- 
fre, Eyng Alivaundrr , p. 280; idofer, 
Skelton, FhyUyp Sparrow, 1. 1058; 
gerraflour, G. Douglas, Eneados Fro - 
bvg.'Buk XII. 

With cloves of ge Infer hit broch foil sballe. 

Liber Cure Cocot um , p. 26. 

All manor of flowers of the fold and gar- 
den nes, as roses, gelevors. — //, Machytt , Diaty, 
1559, p. 208 (Camden Soc.). 

Gin, a snare, trap, a cunning device, 
0. Eng. gynne , seems to bear some re- 
lation to O. E. eng y 7i, Fr. rug hi, a fraud 
or mechanical instrument, an engine. 
It lias also been derived from Icel. 
ginna, to dupe (Skeat). It seems to 
me to be a native English word, re- 
presenting A. Sax. girn, gym , trans- 
posed forms of grin, gryn, a snare or 


trap (compare Prov. Eng. girn, io grin 
with the mouth ; urn for run ; ura for 
red (rud); grass, A. S. goers, &c.) : r 
being omitted as in speak, for A. Sax. 
sprecan. The two words, however, are 
found co- existent and distinct at an 
early date. 

Sw4 swi grin be becymf on ealle [as a 
snare it cometh on allj. — A. Sax. Vers . S. 
Luke xxi. 85 ( 995;. 

And pa uteris preuyliche* pigbt vppon fe 
grounde, 

With greaves of good heere* fat god him-self 
made. 

Richard the Redeles, Pass ii. 1. 188 
(1399), ed. Skeat. 

I fand the woman mar bitter na the ded, 
cjuhilk is 

The gynie of the hunter to tak the wild bestis. 

Rutis Raving, p. 21, 1. 695 (ed. 
Lumby). 

Satan . . . settetb bis snares and grin nes. 

Octal , Erasmus , p. 37 verso. 

“ The gren shal take him by the 
heele,” Genevan Version, Job xviii. 10; 
“ The proude ... set grennes for me,” 
Id. Ps. cxl. 5, and so Ps. cxli. 9. The 
A. V., 1611, in these passages has grin, 
■which the printers have now changed 
to gin. 

Even as a bird/out of the foulers grin. 
Sternhold and Hopkins, Ps. exxiv. 7 
(1599). 

Laqs, a snare, ginne , or grmne . — Cotgrave. 
But vnder that samebaito a fearful grin 
Y\ as readie to uitangle Him in srnne. 

G. Fletcher , Christ n Victorte on Earth , 

29 (1610). 

So fat we mai noght negh it nere 
Bot-if we may with any gyn 
JMak fain to do dedly syn. 

Legends of the Holy Rood , p. 96, 1. 
318 (E. E. T. S.) 

Ihesus as a gyaunt* with a gun comef 5onde, 
To breken and to bete a-doun* alle fat ben 
a-gayns hym. 

Vision of Piers the Plomwan , 

C. xxi. 264. 

Uele gi tines lief fe dyeuel vor to nime fet 
volk be fe frote. — Ayenbite of lnwyt, p. 54 
(1310). 

fet no is a gryn of fe dyeule. — Id. p. 47. 

No Ermines, or black Sables, no such skins, 
As the grim Tartar hunts or takes in Gins , 

J. Howell , The Vote or Poem-Royall , 
1.17(1611). 

Gingerly, in the phrase “to walk 
gingerly,” is perhaps from an old Eng- 
lish word gingralic, liko a (A. Sax.) 
gingra , or young person, from A. Sax. 
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m Agag came to* i 

Bom* tv* m) Greek, &$p&Q fimvuv 
(Euripides). La provincial English 
gmgerm&mB delicate, brittle. 

Prithee, gentle officer, 

Handle me gingerly, or I fall to pieces. 

Massinger, The Parliament oj Love , v. 1. 

Altar this was written I found that 
is actually the word used by 
Bp. Patrick to describe Agag’s gait. 

He came to him with a soft pace, treading 
gingerly (as we speak) after a nice and deli- 
^a&6 manner. — Commentary, in toco . 

Mistns Minx . . . that lookes as simper- 
■“^“r as if she were besmeared, and lets it as 
rty as if she were dancing the canaries. 
„ . Sash, Pierce Penilem, 1592, p. 21 (Shake. 
&*&/). 

Measter . . . was slinking down, tiptoe, so 
gingerly, shrumpmg his shoulders, that he 
unit his vootmg. — Mrs. Palmer , Devonshire 
Congtship, p. 25, 

Walk circumspectly, tread gingerly, step 
wanly, liftnot up one foot till ye have found 
sure footing for the other. — John Trapp, Com - 
meniary, 1647 (1 Peter ill. 17). 

Alter a pas menu , to go nicely, tread gin- 
gerly, mince it like a maid. — Cot grave. 

Archbishop Trench quotes gingerness 
from Stubs’s Anatomy of Abuses, 1585, 
** Their gingemcss in tripping on toes 
Eke young goats ” ( On some Dejivien- 
des m ova' English Dictionaries, p. 22). 

Hinder is found in Kemble’s Charters, 
and gmgra in the Anglo-Saxon version 
of me Gospels, with the meaning of 
younger. “Ac gewurfce he sw& sw k 
girnra, se £e yldra ys betwux eow 
(Luke xxii. 26, a.d. 995),” But he that 
is the elder among you becometh even 
Hi the younger. 

Dus art tu gmg and newe, 

FoiiS ward Be Sutrewe. 

Morns, Old Eng , Miscellany , p. 7, 1, 214. 
%egwge wimmen of 15 m lond, 
faiger on sigt3 and softe on hond. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 4050. 


Of 


_ , an old word for 

^Bowish colour” (Wnght, Diet w 
JpfW?* and Obsolete English), does not 
, tmfiHlm^^er-coloured, as it would seem 
sight, but is a corruption of It. 
gMkHm, a diminutive of giallo, yellow. 

(0MlsUm, a kind© of colour called now 
a Owgirtmej—FUmo, New World of 

come ginger, a 


msois 


pale red colour, and 
haired (Wright). 

Gingles, an incorrect form in FuHe*. 
“ The gingles or St. Anthony hie fire " 
[Church Hist. IX. i. 60), of shingles, So 
called because it sometimes encircles 
the patient like a girdle, Lat. 


Gin slings, a slang name for a beve- 
rage composed of gin, soda water* 
lemon, and sugar, is said to be a cor* 
ruption of John Collins, the name for* 
merly given to it, and still in use in 
America. The transitions must have 
been John- Callings, John-slmgs, Gin- 
slings. John Collms, its inventor, was 
a well-known waiter at Limmer’s Hotel, 
Conduit Street. (Notes and Queries , 6th 
S. ii. 444). 

Gist, an old orthography of guest, a 
receiver of hospitality, 0. Eng. gest, 
A. Sax. geest, gest, perhaps from some 
confusion with giste, a lodging (cf. gist- 
nen, to lodge, gistninge, hospitality), all 
which words occur m the Ancren Emile 
(ab. 1225). 

3if em hauefc deore gist (= guest, p. 
68) ; “ j*i gode pilegrim . . . hiefc toward bis 
giste ” («= lodging, p. 350). 

J?fti toke jjair getting [= lodging] m f#» tun. 

Cuisor Mundi, Mains Spec . p. 71, 1, 71. 

The contrary change is found in 
Guest -taker, which see. 


Githorn, an old corruption of gitiem, 
O. Eng. giterne, gyteme ( Prompt 
Pare.), O. Ft. guiteme , another form of 
gmten-e, guitare, a “ guitar,” all from 
Lat. dthara , Greek Jcithdra, a lyre ; cf. 
Chaldic hathros, a harp (Dan. in. 5). 
See Cithorn. 

Twa or thrie of our condisciples played 
fellon weill on the virginals, and another on 
thelutand githorn. — J. Melville , Diary, 1374, 
p 29 (Woarow Soc.). 

Herrick has the strangely corrupt 
form gotire. 

Touch but thy lire, my Harrie, and I hear© 
From thee some raptures of the rare gotire. 

Hespendes , p. 296 (ed. Hazhtt). 

Glacis, an easy slope in fortification, 
Fr. glacis, apparently a place as smooth 
as ice (glace), from glacer, to cover with 
ice (Littre). It is perhaps only Low 
Lat. glatia, smoothness, from Ger. 
glatt, smooth, even; glMte, smooth- 
ness (Mahn). The old Fr. form Ik 
glaesis (Cotgravfe). Compare Fr. gU*b 
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S , to glid^ ftom Ger. glU-sen, glit- 
m. 

Glance, to strike and turn aside, as 
an arrow from a tree, or a lance from 
a breastplate, apparently to be re- 
flected like a gleam of light, or touched 
as by a hasty look which is instantly 
averted, is, according to Dr. K Moms, 
a nasalized form of 0. Eng. glace , to 
glance, to polish, from Fr. glacer , 
glamor, to slip or slide [as on ice, 
glades] , Compare — 

Glacynge, or wronge glydynge of boltys 
or arowys (al. glansyng), Devolatug.— 
Prompt, Parvutorum, 

Suche gladande glory con to me glace. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 6, 1. 171 (see 
note, p. 152). 

This seems slightly doubtful. Prof. 
Skeat compares Prov. Swed. glinta , 
gtdnta, to slide or glance aside (Etym, 
JHct, s. v.). Cf. Scot, and 0. Eng. glent, 
to slide or slip. 

The damned arrow glanced aside. 

Tennyson, Oriana, 1. 41. * 

Glass-slipper, Fr ,pantouflede verve, 
the material of Cinderella’s famous 
slipper in our version of the story, 
according to Mr. Balaton is altogether 
a mistake. In the oldest French ver- 
sion the word employed with reference 
to it is vdr, the heraldic term for pearl, 
and this in the course of transcription 
must have been altered to we, glass. 
The slipper probably was merely em- 
broidered with pearl. Others have 
supposed that Perrault’s pantovfle de 
verre is a corruption of pantovfle de 
voir , i.e. a slipper of squirrel fur. 

From a similar play on words vair, 
the heraldic fur, is represented by 
pieces in shape of httle glass pots, 
verres, argent and azure. — Chambers, 
Gycbpcectia, s.v. Fur . In old Eng. 
verres are glasses. 

She. . . . lepte upon the borde, and threw 
downs mete, and drmke, and brake the 
verves, and spilt alle that there was on the 
borde. — Book ot the Knight of La Tour- 
Landry, p. 27 (E. E. T. S.). 

Glass-worm, > old and provincial 
Glaze-worm, i words for the glow- 
worm, the former used by Moufet, the 
latter by lily* The firBt part of the 
Ivord ifi identical with Scot, gloss, a 
glowing Are, glose, a blaze, Icel. glossi, 
• Mm* Proy. Swed. glossa, to glow. 


gl&ea, a glowing, M.H. Ger. gkmm 4? 
glow. Cf. Mid. Eng* gUmm, to tphnt 
Ger, gleissm. Another old name for 
the insect is globerde or glowbird , 

Glory-hole. It was long a puzzle to 
me why a cupboard at the head m a 
staircase for keeping brooms, &c. 
(Wright), oraperson’s “den” or retreat! 
which is kept in chronic litter and un- 
tidiness, or in general any retired and 
uncared nook, should be popularly 
called a glory -hole, I have little doubt 
now that the first part of the word has 
nothing whatever to do with glory, 
renown (Lat. gloria), but is the same 
word as old Eng. “ glory yfT, or wythe 
onclene J?ynge defoylyfi’, Maculo, de- 
turpo.” — Prompt, Parvutorum, 

Compare Prov. Eng. glory , and 
glorry , greasy, fat ; Cleveland, glor , 
mere fat, glor -fat, excessively fat (Atkin- 
son). Fletcher has “not all glory flat ” 
(Halliwell), and Fuller says that the 
flesh of Hantshire hogs — 

Though not all gbrre (where no banckg of 
lean can be seen for the deluge of fat) is no 
less delicious to the taste and more whol- 
some for the stomack. — W orthws of England, 
vol. i. p. 401 (ed. 1811). 

Cf. also O. Eng. glare, mire, and 
Scot, glorg, to bemire. Thus glory- 
hole is no more than a dirty hole, an 
untidy nook. The parallelism of Fr. 
gloriette (Sp. glorieta), a bower, for- 
merly a little room in the top of a 
tower, is curious. 

Gloze, to flatter, O. Eng. glosen, has 
often been regarded as only another 
form of to glaze, to throw a gloss , or 
bright lustrous appearance, over one’s 
language, to speak in a polished spe- 
cious style : cf. “ Glacyn or make a 
f>ynge to shine, Glasinge in scornynge, 
Intulacio ” (Prompt Pcvrv.) ; “ I glase 
a knyfe to make it bright, je fourbis ” 
(Palsgrave) ; O. Eng. glisien, to glisten, 
Ger. gleiseen, to shine, also to dissemble 
or play the hypocrite ; Icel. glys, finely, 
and glossi, a blaze, Scot, glose, gloze , to 
blaze. For the meaning, cf. “ Smooth 
not thy tongue with filed [= polished] 
talk.” - The Passionctte Pilgrim, 1. 806 
(Globe Shaks. p. 1056); and compare 
the following : — 

These . . « are v&nitas vaaitatum ; that 
file, and glaze , and whet their Tongues to 
Lies, the properest Idxid of Vaaitie; which 
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<jaU Baill, Good, and Good, Euili (good 
Deuills) for a Reward. — S. Parches , Micro - 
coimm or The Historic of Man, p. 621 (1619). 

Every smooth tale is not to be beleeved ; 
and every slotting tongue is not to be trusted. 
— -if. Smith, Sermons, 1609. 

Gbze meant originally to interpret 
or explain, to make a comment or 
ghss, Fr. glose, Lat. gbssa, a word re- 
quiring to be explained, Greek glossa, 
a tongue, a foreign word (needing ex- 
planation) ; hence glossary. The con- 
notation of deception, flattery, is per- 
haps due to the confusion above. 

Glose textjs, or bookys, Gloso. 

Glosyfi’, or flateryS’, Adulor, blandior. 

Prompt. Parmlorum. 

Loke in J>e sauter glased 
On ecce emm ueritatem dilexisti. 

Langland , Vision of P. ' Plowman, 
vii. 303, text C. 

Wker-on was write two wordes in bis wise 
glosede. 

Ibid . xx. 12. 

Ac tho hii come, hii nadde of him, bote is 
olde wone, 

Glosinde wordes & false. 

Robert oj Gloucester , p. 497 (ed. 1810). 
For he could well his °lozing speaches frame 
To such vamp uses that him best became. 

Spenser, F. Queene, 111. viii. 14. 

And as the substaunce of men of worscli yppe 
that wylle not glose nor cory favyl for no 
parcyallyte, they cowthe not undyrstond that 
allethysordenaunce dyd any goodeor harme. 
— Gregory's Chronicle of London (1161), 
p. 214 (Camden Soc.). 

Well, to be brefe with outen glose, 

And not to swarve from our purpose, 

Take good hede what I shall saye. 

Rede me and be nott wrothe, 1528, 
p. 39 (ed. Arber). 

Goadloup, a Scotch word for the 
military punishment called the gante- 
lope in modem English, both which 
words are corruptions of Swed. gat - 
lopp, a “lane-course.” See Gaunt- 
let. 

Goat, a Lincolnshire word for a 
sluice or drain. 

“ A goat , or as you more commonly 
call it a sluice.” — Instruction for a 
Committee of Sewers, 1664 (Peacock). 

O. Eng. “ gate, or water schetclys, 
Aquagium ” ( Prompt . Pcurv. ab. 1440) 
Northampton, gout (Sternberg). 

As water of dyche, 

O^er gate 3 of golf bat neuer charde. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 18, 1. 608. 


As gotes out of guitars . 

K. Alexuunder, p. 163. 

The Three Goats , a tavern sign at 
Lincoln, was originally the Th/ree 
Goivts , gutters, or drains (Ger. gosse), 
which are known to have existed there 
(M. Muller, Chips, vol. ii. p. 530). Ray 
gives as a Northumberland word Gote , 
a flood-gate, from A. Sax. gcdtan, to 
pour [cf. gedtere, a pourer, Orosius ] , 
Dut. gote. 

Other forms of the word are gowf , 
gut , gutter , goyt, got, a drain or water- 
course (cf. Fr. egout). An old church 
in Lincoln still bears the name of 
S . Peter at Gowts. Wo ought, perhaps, 
to connect these words with gutter , 
O. Eng. gotere ; but cf. O. Fr. goutiere , 
a channel for drippings (Lat. gutta). 

Goat-weed, a pop. name of the plant 
Jflgopodivm podcgraria , seems to be a 
corruption of its other name, gout-weed 
and gout-wort . 

God-jeppel, i.c. “ good-apple,” a 
quasi- Anglo- Saxon name for the quince 
(Somner), is apparently a corruj)tion 
of CoD-iEPPEL, which see. 

Goggle, in goggle-eyed, having full 
rolling eyes, Ir. gogshuileach , from gog, 
to move slightly, and suit, the eye, is 
used by Wycliffe as equivalent to Lat. 
cocles, with which it has probably no 
connexion (Skeat). Cocles , one-eyed, 
is a Latin corruption of Gk. hyhlops 
(Mommsen), or from ca (= one) ~f* 
oculus (Bopp). 

It is good to thee for to entro gogil 1/3 "d in 
to rewme of trod, than havynge twey y3en 
for to be sent in to lielle of tier. — S. Mark 
ix. 47. 

Gold, a Somerset name for the sweet 
willow, formerly called gaule (Myrica 
gale). 

Good, in the Scottish expression “ to 
good, or guid, a field ’ ’ ( J amieson), mean- 
ing to manure it, as if to do it good, or 
ameliorate its condition (cf. W. Corn- 
wall goocby, to fatten), like the Latin 
phrase Imtare agrum, to make a field 
joyful, to manure it (whence bet amen, 
It. btame), is the same word as Dan. 
gicpde, to dung or manure, Swed. gdda, 
to manure, or make fat, Shetland gudr 
den, manure (? compare Hind, fchdt, 
dung, manure). But Gael. mathmch t 
to manure, is from maith, good. Tho 
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verb good , to make good, was once in 
use. 

Greatness not goaded with grace is like a 
beacon unon a high hill. — T. Adams , God's 
Bounty, Sermons, i. 151. 

Goodies, a colloquial name for sugar 
sweetmeats given to children, as if 
(t good things,” like Fr. bonbons , has 
been identified by Mr. Atkinson with 
Prov. Swed. guttar, sweetmoats, Swiss 
gutel/i. It is perhaps the Gipsy goodly , 
gudlo, sugar, sweet. 

Good-bye, a corruption of God be 
wi' ye, just as “good speed ” is some- 
times incorrectly used for “ God speed 
(you).” “ God speed, fair Helena 1 ” 

(Mid. N. Dream, i. 1). 

God B' id y' ! with all my heart. 

Sir J . Suckling, Ei agmenta Auiea, 
1648, p. 10. 

Allan Ramsay ends his poetical 
Epistle to James Arbuckle (1719) 
with — 

Health, wit, and joy, Sauls large and free, 

Re a’ your fates — sat 1 God be wi* ye. 

You are a treacherous villaine, God bwy yee. 

Marston. The Malcontent, i. 5, Works, 
ii. 216 (eel. llalliwell). 

Time. Godden, my little pretie priuat Place. 
Place. Farewell, godbwy Time. 

Sir J. Davies, Poems, ii. 249 (ed. Grosart). 

Shaking me by the hand to bid me God- 
by'e, [he] said he thought he should see me 
no more. — J. Evelyn , Diary , May 31, 1672. 

God buy you, good Sir Topas. 

Tweljth Night, iv. 2, I. 108 (1st 
folio). 

So spelt, perhaps, from a confusion 
with “ God save you,” buy zz redeem. 

It has often been supposed that the 
words good and God are etymologically 
identical. 

‘ If that opinion were not, who would ac- 
knowledge any God ? the verie Etimologie 
of the name with vs of the North partes of 
the world declaring plaim ly the nature of 
the attribute, which is all one as if we sayd 

f ood [6<mus] or a giuer of good things. — G. 
*uUenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, 1589, p. 44 
(ed. Arber). 

God is that which sometime Good we nam’d, 
Before our English tongue was shorter 
fram’d. 

Nath. Baxter, Sir Philip Sydney's 
Ourania (1606). 

An indifferent man may judge that our 
name of the most divine power, God . is . . . 
derived from Good , the chiefe attribute of 
God.— Camden, Remaines, 1637, p. 33. 


They have long been proved # to be 
fundamentally distinct : good (A. Bax. 
gdd, Goth, gods) either zz (1) fit, suit- 
able (Fick), or (2) zz Sansk. khytda, 
famous, known (Renfey) ; whereas 
God (A. Sax. God, Goth, guth) prob. 
zzPers. hhoda, Jehudd, God, i.e. hlmud 
(self) *f dy (coming), (Johnson, Pera. 
and Arab. Diet.), Zend Jcliadhdta, self- 
existent (Diefenhach, Goth . Spr. ii. 416). 
On the Runic monuments Ku\> is God 
(G. Stephens, Thor the Thundm'er , 
p. 32). Burns uses Gude (zz good) 
for God : “ Gude keep theefrae a tether 
string 1 ” (Works, p. 33, Globe ed.). 

Goodman. Messrs. Eastman and 
W. A. Wright in their excellent Bible 
Word-Book, make a suggestion that 
goodman, an old Eng. word for the 
master of the house (e.g. Prov. vii. 19, 
Matt. xx. 11) or a yeoman, is a corrup- 
tion of A. Sax. gummann or guma, a 
man (whence h'ydguma^hride-groom), 
and that qood-wife [or goody, cf. house- 
wife and hussy] was formed in imita- 
tion of the corrupted word. 

Gummann , which occurs in Beowulf, 
would seem to be a pleonastic com- 
pound of guma (which has been re- 
ferred by Grimm to A. Sax. gedman 
(gif man), to care, guard, keep, or rule) 
and man. However, goodman is found 
in old Eng. for the master of a house, 
so there are no grounds for this sug- 
gested corruption (see Skeat). More- 
over guma zz O. II . Ger. gomo, Goth. 
guman, Lat. homo (Fick). 

Hie said day [Nov. 25, 1646] compeired 
William Seifvright . . . being accused of 
sorcerie, in allotmg and giuin^ over some 
land to the old goodman (as they call it) 
[= devil]. — Presbytery Book of Strathbogie, 
p. 71 (Spalding Club). 

Good years, in Shakespeare, is a 
corruption of the word “ goujeres," a 
loathsome disease, from Fr. gouge, a 
punk or camp-wencli. “ The good 
yeeres shall devoure them flesh and 
fell.” — Lear, v. 3 (fol.). 

“ What the good-jer l ” is Dame 
Quickly’s expletive in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, act i. sc. 4, 1. 127. 

Goodger, a provincial word for the 
devil, may be the word intended. (Vid. 
Notes and Queries , 5th S. v. p. 202.) 

A’scat the things about as thof the goodgtr 
was in en. — Devonshire Courtship , p. 8. 
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Seek© not, I pray yon, that that pertaineth 
not to you. What a goody ere haue you to 
doe to meddle in his matters ? — T. North , 
Morall Philosophic of the Ancient Sages , 1601, 
p. 22 verso. 

Who at her first coming, like a simple, 
ignorant Wooman, after her homely manner, 
thus bluntly saluted him : u What a good 
yea re, Master More, I mervaile what } ou 
mean. 3 ” — Wordsworth, Eccles . Biography, y ol. 
ii. p. 139 (ed. WW). 

The corruption was made perhaps 
with a reminiscence of the Italian 
phrase — 

Mai ’ anno, an ill yeere, continuall trouble, 
vsed in Italie for a Curse to ones enemie, as 
II mal’ anno che Dio ti dij, an ill yeere God 
giue thee. — Fiorw. 

So in Chaucer — 

God give the raonke a thousand last quad 
yere. 

Prologue to The Prioresses Tale. 
Which seems to mean “ God give the 
monk a thousand (fold) burden of 
bad years.” 

Goody’s eye, a Somerset name for 
the plant salvia s cl arc a, is a corrup- 
tion of another popular name God's 
eye (Britten and Holland). Godes-ne, 
Vb'ist'8 eye, and Glem-eye, seem free 
renderings of its Low Lat. name sclarea 
(? ex-clams). See Clear-eye. 

Oculus Christi is also a kinde of Clarie , but 
lesser. — Gerarde, Herbal , p. 627(1597). 

Gool-french, Somerset word for the 
goldfinch. In Antrim it is called the 
gold-JUnch and gold-spring (Patterson). 

Goose, a certain symptom of the lues 
venerea, a bubo, frequently alluded to 
in the old dramatists, is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of gougeres, vid. Good-years. 

Goose, a tailor’s iron for pressing 
seams. 

Come in, taylor ; here you may roast your 
goose. — Macbeth, ii. 3. 

The word probably meant originally 
any large mass of iron, compare Swed. 
ads, a pig of iron, Ger. gans, a great 
lump of melted iron, Fr. guevsc , “ a 
great lump of melted iron, rude, and 
tmfashioned, even as it comes from 
the furnace” (Cotgrave, in Rabelais 
queuse), all no doubt near akin to Ger. 
guss, metal, founding, gusseisen, cast 
iron, giessrn, to pour, to found, gosee, a 
drain. 

The term goose would readily be ap- 


plied to a mass of melted metal from 
the analogous usage of sow, pig, Gk. 
delphis , a dolphin, &c. T. Row, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine , June, 1774, re- 
marks that smoothing-irons ‘‘were 
made at first of hammered iron, but 
now aro generally made of sow-metal, 
but are still called irons.” Related 
wordR are, O. H. Ger, giuzan , Swed. 
giuta , Dan. gyde , A. Sax. geotan, Goth. 
gjutan , Icel. gj6ia, to cast metal. 

1 beg on my knees to have Atropos the 
tailor to the Destinies ... to heat the iron 
goose of mortality, and so press me to death. 
— Massinger, The Virgin Martyr , iii. 3 (p. 19, 
ed. Cunningham ). 

Goose, used as a synonym for a 
simpleton or fool, is, as Bishop Stanley 
has observed, a “ proverbial libel ” on 
a bird remarkable for its intelligence. 

It has qualities, we might almost say of 
the mind, of a very singular character. . . . 
There are no animals, biped or quadruped, 
so difficult to deceive or approach, their sense 
of hearing, seeing, and smelling being so 
extremely acute ; mdejiendently of which 
they appear to act m so organized and cautious 
a manner, when feeding or roosting, as to 
defy all danger. — History oj Birds , p. 352 
(7th ed.). 

Among tlio ancient Egyptians the 
filial affection of tlio goose was con- 
sidered so exemplary to men that it 
was made the ideograph of “a son.” 

It may credibly be thought also, that this 
crpature hath some sparks (as it were) of 
reason, understanding, and learning. — Hol- 
land, Pliny's Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 280, 16.14. 

Accordingly, a band of crusaders in 
the time of our Henry II., saw nothing 
ridiculous in having a goose carried as 
a standard at tlieir head. Indeed, it 
is only in modern times, and that as 
we shall see through a verbal miscon- 
ception, that tho name of this wise bird 
has become the very antithesis of its 
true character. Its carefulness has 
been warmly eulogized by Soaliger, 
who declares it the very emblem of 
prudence. 

When Frederick Nausea, Bishop of Vienne, 
desired in his pam’gyric on St. Quintin to 
convey a fitting idea of the sobriety, chastity, 
and vigilance of that eminent personage, he 
could not express himself more forcibly than 
by asserting the holy and virtuous man 
closely resembled a goose. Had folly been 
esteemed a prominent characteristic of the 
bird, the saint would hardly have been 
likened to it ; but it is only ignorance of the 
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darkest hue that ventures to portray the 
goose as deficient in sagacity or intelligence. 
— Cornhill Magazine, vol. viii. p. 203. 

I would suggest, therefore, that goose, 
in the sense of simpleton, is a survival 
of the Scandinavian gusi , a fool, found 
in Swedish, derived from old Swed. 
gma, to blow (cf. “gust”). — G. Ste- 
phens, Old Northern Runic Monuments, 
p. 9*25 ; just as 0. Norse gdli, a fool 
(Dan. gal , mad), is near akin to a gale 
of wind (Wedgwood). Windy inflation 
is the root idea of “fool,” and many 
other words of tlio same signification. 

Here lyea Benjamin Johnson dead, 

And hath no more wit than [a] goose in his 
head. 

B. Johnson s Conversations , p. 36 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

Gooseberry. Whatever be the ori- 
gin of this word, whether it be akin 
to the German krausbeere, the rough 
hairy berry, from kraus , rough (com- 
pare Dan. sfikkelsbmr, Swed. stickelbar, 
“ the prickly berry,” and perhaps Dutch 
kruysbeezi , from kroes , frizzled, bristly, 
sp. crespina, Lat. uva crispa), which 
seems most probable, or, as Dr. Prior 
thinks, from Fr. groseille (which is it- 
self a corrupted form from Ger. hrau- 
sel), it certainly has no connexion with 
“goose.” 

Tlio Dutch kruysbeezi has been assi- 
milated to kray 8, a cross. Carberry, 
the North country name for this fruit, 
is according to Mr. Atkinson akin to 
A. Sax. and Norse gar , a point or 
prickle, and gorsc, the prickly plant 
( Cleveland Glossary , s.v.), which in 
N. W. Lincolnshire is called goss 
(Peacock), whence perhaps goss-berry 
(“Prickly goss and thorns.” — Tempest, 
iv. 1); but this is unlikely. Mr. Timbs 
says that roasted geese used in the 
olden time to be stuffed with goose- 
berries, and thence came their name 
(Nooks and Corners of Eng. Life , 
p. 163), but this is more than doubtful. 
Gooseberry may be for grooseben'y , as 
speak for spreak, speckle for spreckle, 
gin for grin ; compare Welsh grtvys » 
Prof. Skeat says the orig. form must 
have been groisc-berry , where groise zz 
M. H. Ger. krus , curling, crisped, i.e. 
hairy, and so “ goose- berry ” is the 
hairy-berry. A Scotch form is groscr . 

George Gordouue being cited befor the 


session of Rynie for prophaneing the Sabbath, 
by gathering grosers in tyme of sermon . . . 
appealed to the presbyterie. — Preibytery 
Book of Strathbogie (1636), p. 9* 

Gordian, used absurdly by Keats as 
a verb meaning to knot, from some 
confused reminiscence of the fabled 
“ Gordian knot,” so called because 
tied by Gordius, King of Phrygia, with 
the oractilar prediction that whoever 
should undo it would reign over the 
entire of Asia. 

Sbe bad 

Indeed, locks bright enough to make me 
mad ; 

And they were simply gordiand up and 
braided. 

E ndymion, Bk. I. Poems, p. 19 (ed. 1869). 

Goose- dancing, a kind of masque- 
rado, indulged in at Christmas and 
other festivals in Cornwall, Scilly 
islands, &c., originally geese dancing, 
i.e. guise dancing (dance-deguise), a 
species of mumming performed by the 
guizards or masquers. — Hunt, Drolls , 
tyc. of West of England, i. 37 and 307. 

The young people exercise a sort of 
gallantry, callea Goose Dancing , when the 
maidens are dressed up for young men, and 
the young men for maidens ; thus disguised 
they visit their neighbours m companies, 
w here they dance and make jokes upon what 
has happened on the island. — Heath, Islands 
of bally, p. 123(1 750). 

Compare Scot, gyser , a mummer, 
and gyse, to masquerade. 

The loons are aw a through the toon gysin*. 
— Gregor, Banjf Glossary, p. 72. 

Disgm.se was the old English word for a 
masque. — Ben Jonson 7 The Masque of Augurs. 

See also M. A. Courtney, W. Corn- 
wall Glossary, s.v. Giz y Dance, and 
F. Q. Couch, E. Cornwall Glossary, 
s.v. Goosey Dance. 

Goose- horn, Scottish guse-hom, as 
the ingredient of a recipe, sounds as 
apocryphal as “pigeon’s milk,” or as 
the “goat’s wool” and “ass’s fleece” 
of the ancient classics. It is a curious 
corruption of Scot, guissern, Lincolns. 
ghizzern (Bailey, 1753), old Eng. gys- 
erne (Prompt. Pa/rv.) and giser, the giz- 
zard of a fowl, Fr. gesier , from Lat. 
gigeriumi. Compare Git-horn for git- 
tern, Cithorne for cittern . Goshorne 
in the JleUqncB Antiq. vol. ii. p* 176, is 
probably the same word. 

A Powder for the winde in the body. Take 
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Annisetd, Carowajr-seed, Jet, Amber-greese, 
red Coral, dried Lemon or Orange peels, 
new laid Egg shels dried, Dates Stones, 
pillings of Goose-hoims of Capons & Pigeons, 
dried Horse-radish-roots, of each half a 
Scruple in fine powder well mixed, and take 
half a Scruple thereof every morning in a 
Spoonful of Beer or white Wine. — The 
Uueens Closet Opened , p. 77 (1658). 

Goose-share (Turner, Herhall ), or 
Qoose-shareth, a name for the plant 
galium aparine , is a corruption of its 
old name goose - heiriffe ( W. Coles, 
Adam in Eden), A. Sax. gos-hegcrife , 
“goose-hedge-reeve,” the reeve that 
guards the hedge and arrests the geese 
passing through (Prior). SeeHAiRouGH. 

Grateron, the small bur called Goose-share, 
Goose-grass, Love-mau, Cleaver, and Claver. 
— Cotgrave. 

Goukstule, a Scotch word for an in- 
strument of punishment, as if a “ fool’s 
stool,” from gouh, a fool, is a corrup- 
tion of cuch-stool. See Cock-stool. 

On the 24th Feb. 1564. James Gardiner 
“ for iniuring of the pro vest publickhe,” was 
“ sett on the goukstulis four houris on the 
merkat day.” — Linlithgow Burgh Records 
(Da lif ell, barker Superstitions of Scotland , 
p. 684). 

Graft, a modem and corrupt form 
of graff, O. Eng. graffen , to insert a 
scion, where the final / is perhaps due 
to the p. participial form grnftzzgrctfted ; 
graff, a scion, Fr. greffe , is properly 
a slip pointed like a pen or pencil, Lat. 
graphmm, Gk. graphion , a writing in- 
strument (Skeat). On the other hand 
lift is sometimes used as a p. parte, as 
if =. lifed , “ The ark was lift up ” 
(Gen. vii. 17, xiv. 22, &c.), and ballast as 
if hollas' d, “ Their weak ballad f souls ” 
(Ford, Honor Triumphant, 1606). 

They also .... shall In* graffed in ; 
for God is able to graff them in again, — A. V. 
Rom. xi. 23. 

Gruff yn, or graff yn, Insero. — Prompt. Par - 
vulorum . 

Grufte , or gryffe of a tree, ente. — Pals- 
grave, 15,30. 

Grain, in the phraso “ Against the 
grain,” i.e. running counter to one’s 
natural inclination or disposition, as 
the saw or plane does against the direc- 
tion of the fibres in wood, called its 
grain, is possibly a popular corruption 
of “ Against the gre," which was also 
in use with the same signification, 
Fr. gre, wish, liking, humour (c.g., d 


gre, mat gre). The phrase “ to take in 
gre, or gree ,” i.e. in good part, kindly* 
is common in old writers ; Pepys says, 
“He is against, the gre and content 
of the old Doctors made Judge ” (Diary, 
March 27, 1667). 

Similarly the Scottish threat, “ I’ll 
gie him his gray i.e . a drubbing (as 
if payment, full satisfaction, his heart’s 
desire), is no doubt a ludicrous use of 
Fr. gre, desire (cf. faire gre), Jamieson. 
In vulgar English this sometimes ap- 
pears as “ I’ll give him his grains 

Our judgments must needs give assent to 
God; but because his precepts go against 
the grain of our affections .... we settle 
upon the Grecian resolution, though more 
seriously, not to be so troubled for our souls 
as to lose a moment of our carnal delights.— 
T. Adams , Sermons , vol. i. p. 198. 

Grains, a Prov. word for the prongs 
of a fork ( Old Country Words, E. D. S. 
p. 145). Grain, used also for the junc- 
tion of a branch with the tree, and for 
the bifurcation of the body, the groin 
(cf. Ir. gabhal), is Icel. grein, a branch, 
a fork. 

A Gra in-staff, a Quarter- staff, with a short 
pair of Tines at the End, which they call 
Grains. — Rap, South and Last Country Words. 

Gramercy, also spelt Grammercy 
(as if grand mere! , great thanks, “ gran - 
dem mercedem dat tibi Deus i.e . God 
give you a great reward), “ I thank 
you ” (Bailey, Skeat), and so Chaucer: 
Grand mercy, quod the preest, and was ful 
glad.' 

The Chanones Yemannes Tale. 
is a corruption of Grant mercy ! 

We see the beginning of what was to 
become a well-known English oath, 
says Mrs. Oliphant, in 

Ye, lie sevde, graunte mercy. 

Roht. Manning , Handling Synne , 
p. 823 (1303/. 

She snith : Gr.tunt mercy , love sir, 

God quite it you, there 1 ne may. 

Gower , Conf. A mantis, vol. ill. p. 317 
(ed. Pauli). 

Scottish folk corrupted it into Granj 
mercies ! as an exclamation of surprise 
(Jamieson). 

Grampus, “ a fish like a whale, but 
less ” (Bailey), formerly spelt grand - 
pi see, as if the great fish. But as no 
such form is found in French, the word 
is probably a corruption of A. Sax. 
hrtmfisc , a whale-fish (Mahn). 
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Give me leave to name what fish we took ; 
they were Dolphins, Bonetaes, Albicores, 
Cavalloes, Porpice, Grampasse (the Susmari- 
nm), Ac. — Sir Thos. Herbert , Travels, p. 404 
(1665). 

Grange, an old Scotch corruption of 
grains, the branches of a burn towards 
the head. See Grains. 

At Threeburn Grange, in an after (lay, 

There shall be a lang and bloody fray. 

Thomas oj Erceldoune. 

Grant, from 0. Fr. graunter, graan - 
ter , originally craanter, creanter (from 
Low Lat. creanta/re, credent are, to as- 
sure, accredit), influenced perhaps in 
spelling by confusion with O. Fr. ga- 
rantir, of the same meaning (Skoat, 
Etym . Did.). But of. grate beside Lat. 
crates. 

Grape-shot, a quantity of broken 
pieces of iron and miscellaneous mis- 
siles discharged from a gun, is evi- 
dently another form of Icel. grdp, sleet, 
used poetically of arrows, the form in 
prose being hrap, hrapi. The curious pa- 
rallelism, however, of Swed. druf-hagel, 
grape-shot, from drvfva , a grape, must 
be taken into consideration. 

Compare Gray’s “ Iron sleet of arrowy 
shower,” Virgil’s “ferreus ingruit 
imber ” (2En. xii. 284), and “Hastati 
spargunthastas, fit ferreus imber” (En- 
nius, Ann. vni. 46). 

Gray’s line seems modelled on Mil- 
ton’s 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers. 

Par. Regained , in. 323, 

and this on Spenser’s “sharp showre 
of arrowes ” (E. Queene, V. iv. 68). 

In old English shower is a storm of 
arrows, a battle, A. Sax. scur. 

Th6 shall Imue many a sharpe shower , 

both the King &c Tryamore, 

They shall never haue peace. 

Perm Folio MS. vol. u. p. 112, 1. 929. 

Compare A. Sax. isrrn-scur (iron- 
shower), a battle, scur -bear g, a battle- 
ment. 

06 gebitd hern scur , 
bonne stnela storm . . . 

Scoe ofer scyld-weall. 

Beowulf , 1. 6116 (8th cent.). 

Oft he abode the iron-shower; the storm 
of arrows flew over the shield-wall. 

Grass-man, a Scottish term for a 
tenant who has no land, but is only a 
“cottar,” seems a paradoxical forma- 
tion. However, the word has nothing 


to do with grass. Another form of it 
is gers8-man, or gers-man, for gersom- 
man, i.e. one who pays gersom, gressom, 
or grassom, -which is a sum paid to a 
landlord by a tenant on entering a 
farm, old Eng. gersom, payment or 
reward, A. Sax. gcersuma,, a fine or pre- 
mium, gersume , a treasure. Holland 
says Norwich paid “ an hundred shil- 
lings for a gersume [a fine] to the 
queene” (Camden, p. 474). 

He ne bere$ no garsnm. — Ancren Riwle , p, 
350 . 

Grass-widow, a provincial term for 
a woman who is a mother and not 
married, also for a wife in the absence 
of her husband. It might seem that 
grass here is for grace, pronounced in 
the French fashion, old Eng. gras, as if 
a widow by grace or courtesy ; indeed 
the Suffolk form is grace-widovj (Moor). 
A grass hand is a term used among 
printers, and means (I believe, for I 
cannot find it in any glossary) a tem- 
porary or supernumerary workman, a 
hand by grace or sufferance, as it wore, 
in contrast to the regular and perma- 
nent staff of employees. 

The word, however, is not peculiar 
to English. In Low German it appears 
as gras-wedewe, in Swedish as gras- 
enJca, lit. “grass-widow” (Tauchnitz 
Diet.) , Prov. Dan . greesenha. Compare 
the nearly synonymous Ger. stroh- 
witfwe , “ straw- widow.” It has been 
conjectured that the Scandinavian 
words, which are doubtless the origi- 
nals of our own, are colloquial forms 
of grmdesenlca, from gradlg, longing (our 
“greedy”), meaning one who yearns 
or longs for her husband in his absence, 
like the Belgian hcBclc wedewe, from 
htecJcvn, to feel strong desire. Cf. old 
Eng. grecs, greece , a step, from gradus . 
(See Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary, p. 
231.) Gradig, Dan. graadig, is cog- 
nate with Gothic gredus, Tr.gradh, love 
(agra), Sansk .gridh, to desire or longfor* 

Grass, heart of, To take, a corrup- 
tion in old authors of the once familiar 
phrase “ to take heart of grace,” i.e . to 
be of good courage. 

Persuatknl thereunto by her husbandea 
lelosye, [she] tooke harte at grasse, and would 
needes trie a newe conclusion. — Tell-Trotkes 
New-Y cares Gift , 1593, p. 2$ (New Shaks. 
Soc.). 
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’ Taking hart at grasse, drawing more neere 
him, I praied him to tell me what Purgatory 
is. — Tarlton’s Jests, p. 57 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Graving - dock is probably con- 
sidered by most persons to be derived 
from grave, to dig out or excavate 

i “gravynge, or delvynge, Fossio.” — 
y rompt. Fare .). It was originally a 
dry dock where the bottom of a ship 
eould be pitched or graved , i.e. smeared 
with graves or greaves, grease or refuse 
tallow, Prov. Swed. grevar . 

To grave a ship [sea-term] to preserve the 
calking by dawbing it over with tallow, train- 
oil, &c., mix’d. — Bailey , Diet. 

Gravy, a corrupt spelling apparently 
of old Eng. grovy , “ Hec promulada, 
grovy — Wright, Vocabularies (15tli 
cent.), p. 266. The original meaning 
seems to have been po/-iiquor, potage, 
from old Eng. greovazz olla (A. Sax. Vo- 
cabulary, 10th or lltli cent., Wriglit, 
p. 288). The word perhaps was con- 
founded with grave , graves, greaves, tal- 
low refuse, from which indeed Prof. 
Skeat derives it. But gravy does not 
seem to have meant fat, but the juice of 
the meat. Chapman spoils it greavy , 
and distinguishes it from fat, “ Their 
fat and greaude ” (Odys. xviii. 63). 

Gray-mile, 7 a name for the plant 
Gray-myle, ) litho&permum officinale 
(“ gray millet*’) in Turner, Ilerbal, ii. 
40, Graymill in Cotgrave, O. Eng. 
forms gromel, grumelle , gremil , and 
gromwell , Fr. gremil. The Latin name 
of the plant having been gramen (or 
granum) solds , and milium , these words 
may have coalesced into the above 
popular names (Prior). 

Boddeker says the origin is Lat. 
grarmm milii. 

Ase gromyl in grene grene is J>e grone. — 
Johon, I. 37 ( Alteng , Dichtinigen , p. 146). 

In milium solis, the epithet of the sun 
hath enlarged its opinion ; which hath, indeed, 
no reference thereunto, it being no more than 
lithmpermon , or grummet, or rather milium 
eater; which as Serapion from Aben Juhel 
hath taught us, because it grew plentifully 
in the mountains of Soler, received that ap- 
pellation . — Sir Thomas Browne , Psendodoxia 
Epidemica , Works, vol. i. p. 214 (ed. Bohn). 
Gilofre, gvngure, & gromylyoun. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 2, 1 . 43. 

Graze, to scrape slightly and super- 
ficially, formerly spelt grase, seems to 
be merely an assimilation of rase (Fr. 


raser, to touch or grate on a thing in 
passing by it. — Cotgrave), to graze, to 
crop the surface of the sward as cattle 
do (lit. to grass), or perhaps to grate 
(Skeat). So Fr. grat is not only a 
scratching or scraping, but pasture or 
grazing for cattle (Cotgrave). 

Great, a colloquial expression for in- 
timate, familiar, favourite, fast friends, 
as “They are very great with the 
Browns,” was formerly in general use ; 
also for favourite, much affected, as 
“ That is a great word of yours.” The 
Dorset folk have “to he gret ” (zzvery 
friendly), Barnes; the Scottish grit ; 
44 They two he very gret.” — Sternberg, 
Northampton Glossary. 

A little National School girl in Ire- 
land once explained that the Cate- 
chism phrase, 44 to be in charity with all 
men,” meant “ to be great with them.” 
Bp. Hall remarked that “ Moses was 
great with God” ( Contemplations , Bk. 
vii. 1). 

Lady Castlemaine is still as great with the 
King. — Pepys’s Diary , vol. ii. p. 5 (ed. M. 
Bright). 

44 JN o snail ” ’s a great word with him. — R. 
Brome , A Jovial Crew , v. 1 (1652). 

The Lord Bold was giait with the Regent, 
and ha id a cusmg in our College. — J. Mel- 
ville, Dairy , 1578, p. 69 (Wodrow Soc.). 

As to the origin of this word it is 
difficult to speak with confidence. Put- 
ting aside A. Sax. gri%, peace (notwith- 
standing the analogy of sib, related, from 
A. S. sib, peace) ; A. Sax. gredda, the 
bosom ; Ir. gradh , dear, beloved ( Sansk. 
grdh, to desire), we may probably see 
in this “ great ” a derivative of A. Sax. 
gretan, to know familiarly (orig. to 
welcome or “greet”), Ger. griissen. It 
is possible, however, that it is identical 
with “ great,” large, — to be thick being 
a phrase quite analogous, — and mav 
mean “of much account,” “of high 
value.” In the provincial dialects the 
two words are kept distinct, e.g. 44 Thai 
bee turble grant ” (zz very close friends), 
but gurt (— magnus) (F. T. Elworthy, 
Grammar of W. Somerset) ; while in N. 
England gryth is intimate, and grait, 
gert , is great. 

“ He does not Top his part ” — A greit word 
with Mr. Edward Howard. — Buckingham, 
The Rehearsal, Key 4704, p.70 (ed. Arber). 

As great as the Devil and the Earl of Kent. 
— Swift, Polite Conversations. 
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Grecian Stairs, at Lincoln, origi- 
nally the Greesen , i.e. the steps, plural 
of the old Eng. grease, grize , or gree, a 
step. — M. Muller, Chips , ii. p. 531. 

Greece, in the phrase a hart of 
Greece , a fat hart, in old ballads, is for 
“ hart of grease O. Fr. graisse, fatness 
(gras, fat, Lat. crassus). 

Which of you can kill a bucke, 

Or who can kill a doe ; 

Or who can kill a hart of Greece, 

Five hundreth foot him fro. 

Jngledew, Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire , 
p. 63. 

Grey, when used specifically for a 
horse or steed, bears a curious resem- 
blance to, and may possibly be the same 
word as, the Gipsy grey (Pott), grye 
(Smart), gra (foreign Gipsy, Borrow, 
Grellman), a horse. Cf. Hind .glwrd, a 
horse, ghori, a mare. However, it must 
be remembered that horses frequently 
got names from their colour, e.g. Bay- 
ard, Liard, Blanchard (Scot, hlonk), 
Favel, Ball, Sorrell, Dun, Grizzle, and 
cf. “ Scots’ Greys.” 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey! 

Scott , Lady oj the Lake , J. ix. 
He look’d — he knew the raven’s prey, 

His own brave steed : — u Ah ! gallant grey! ” 
id. JV. xx. 

“ Gae saddle to me the black, ” he cried, 

u Gae saddle to me the gray ; 

Gat 1 saddle to me the swiftest steed, 

To hie me on my way.” 

Lord Barnaby , 1. 18 ( Child's Ballads , 
vol. ii. p. 309). 

He s purr’d the gray into the path, 

Till baith his sides they bled. 

Auld Maitland {Ibid. vol. vi. p. 226). 

Grey bird, a name for the thrush 
in W. Cornwall (M. A. Courtney), and 
Sussex (Parish), recalls its Fr. name 
grivc, which is perhaps akin to griveler, 
to pilfer (gripper, “gripe,” &c. — 
Scheler), as if the plunderer, sc. of the 
vines. Cf. the names, Ger. iveindrossel, 
weingart vogcl; mavis, Fr. mauvis 
( ? understood as malum vitis) ; and 
the proverb “ Soul comine une grive.” 

Grey-hound, so spelt as if called 
from its grey colour, A. Sax. grceghund, 
greghund (from grceg, greg, grey), is 
properly the Graian or Grecian (A. Sax. 
Grcec , Gric) dog, cams gradus. Scot. 
gray dog . — So I. Taylor, Words and 
Places, p. 415 (2nd ed.). 


Among the diuers kinds of hunting' Dogs 
the Grey-hound or Grecian Dog, called The- 
reat ico& or Elatica (by reason of his swift- 
nessp) .... deserueth the first place.— 
Topsell , Histone of Four-footed Beasts , 1608, 
p. 144. 

Grehownde (al. gresehownde ), Leporarius. — 
Prompt. Parvulorum. 

It was also known in Scotch as the 
grey , grew (cf. old Eng. grew zz greek), 
grewhund , and grewan (Jamieson), old 
Eng. greivnd. 

The counterpart of this conversion 
of graian into grey occurs in an old 
epigram on Lady J ane Grey, who “ for 
her excellency in the Greeh tongue was 
called for Greia, Grada, and this made 
to her honour in that respect. 

Miraris lanam Graio sermone valere? 

Quo nata est primum tempore, Graia fuit. 

Camden, Remairies , 1637, p. 163. 

Similarly in Spanish galgo, a grey- 
hound, is from gallicus canis (Diez). 

Compare spaniel , the Spanish dog, 
Lat. molossus , a mastiff (i.e. the Molos- 
sian, from Epirus), turkey, Fr. dinde 
(poulet d’Inde), Ger. kalekuter , canary , 
and many other birds and animals 
named after the countries from which 
they were introduced or were sup- 
posed to come. 

Otherwise we might identify the first 
part of the word with Icel. grey, Gaelic 
gregh, Ir. grech, a hound. Spelman 
says : “A Greyhound, Ovidio canis Galli- 
cus, sed proprie magis Britannicus ” 
( Glossarium , 1626, s.v. Canis). A dis- 
tinct corruption is old Eng. grif-ltound 
(King Alysaunder, 1. 5284), with which 
agrees old Dutch gnip-lmnd (Kilian), 
as if the dog that grips its prey. 

In the Constitutions of King Canute 
concerning Forests occur the words : — 

Nullus mediocris habebit nec custodiet 
Canes, quos Angli Greihounds appellant. — 
Spelman, Glossarium (1626), p. 290. 

Tristre is per me sit mid be greahundes forte 
kepen };e hearde. [A tristre is where men 
wait with the greyhounds for to meet the 
herd]. — Ancren Ritvle , p. 332. 

pe hare yern}?, pe gryhond hym uolj^b 
[The hare runneth, the greyhownd him tol- 
loweth]. — Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 75 (1340). 

As sonne as I can renne to the laye, 
Anon the greyhojidus wyl me have. 

E. Eng. Miscellanies, p. 46 (Warton 
Club). 

The Greyhownde called Leporarius, bath 
his name of this word Gre, which word 
soundeth gr tufas in latine, inEnglishe degree. 
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Because among all dogges these are the most 
principally occupying tne chiefest place, and 
being simply ana absolutely the best of all 
the gentle kinde of botmdes. — A. Fleming , 
Cairn of Eng . Dogges, 1576 (p. 40, repr. 
1880 ). 

Tet another false etymology is this 
of Fuller’s : — 

I have no more to observe of these Grey- 
hounds , save that they are so called (being 
otherwise of all colours ), because originally 
imployed in the hunting of Grays ; that is, 
Brocks and Badgers. — Worthies oj England , 
vol. ii. p. 4 (ed. 1811). 

Grid-iron, formerly spelt gyrdiron 
(Levins), gredyrne, Wy cliff e (Ex. xxvii. 
4), is a corruption of old Eng. gredire , 
a griddle, another form of Welsh 
greidell , gradell , a griddle, also a grate 
(Spurrell), Ir. greidett (hsec cretella). 
These words, as well as old Welsh 
graiell , are from L. Lat. gr reticula, for 
craticula , a dim. of cratis , a hurdle, a 
barred grate (Zeuss ; Whitley Stokes, 
Irish Glosses, p. 48; Ebel, Celtic Studies , 
p. 101). & griddle is thus a grated or 
little grate. From the same source 
come It. gradella , Fr. greille , Eng. grill 
(Diez). Prof. Skeat less probably holds 
to a Celtic origin, and so Haldemann 
(Affixes, p. 178). 

Nes Seinte Peter .... istreiht o rode, 
and Seint Lorenzo fce gredil. [Was not 
S. Peter stretched on the cross, and S. 
Lawrence on the gridiron J . — Ancren Riwle , 
p. 362. 

Vp a gredire hi leide him ; ouer a gret 
fur and strong 

To rosti as me dep verst flesc. 

Life of St. Quiriac , Legends of Holy 
Rood , p. 58, 1. 501 (E. E. T. S.). 
pe King het bat me scholde anon: vpe a 
gridire hnn do 

And roste him wijj fur & pich. 

Life of S. Christopher , 1. 203 (Philolog. 

Soc. 1858, p. 65). 

Grydyryne , Craticula, cratieulum. 

Host yryn, or gradyrun , craticula, crates. 

Prompt. Parvitlonim (1440). 
pe gredime 6c pe goblotes garnyst of syluer. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 73, 1. 1277 
(14th cent.). 

Their Boucan is agrediron of fowre cratches, 
set in the ground, a yard high, and as much 
asunder, with billets laid thereon, and other 
stickes on them grate- wise. On this they 
rost the flesh. — Purchas , Pilgrimages , America , 
Bk. Yiii. ch. 5, § i. p. 1037. 

The Scotch have altered griddle to 
girdle . 


Wi* jumping and thumping 
The verra girdle rang. 

Bums , Works, p. 48 (Globe ed.)* 

Griffin, a term applied in India to 
a novice or green-horn. Gan this be 
from Fr. griffon, griff oneur , one who 
writes badly, and so a backward pupil, 
a novice or bejaune ? 

Grig. The proverbial expression 
“ Merry as a grig ” is probably a cor- 
ruption of the older “ Merry as a Greek 
The word has been generally under- 
stood to mean a small, wriggling eel, 
so called perhaps from its colour, A. 
Sax. grmg, gray, just as another fish 
has been named a “grayling.” As 
“ grig,” however, is a provincial term 
also for the cricket, as it were the gray 
insect, in Icelandic grd-magi, “ gray- 
maw” (compare the “gray- fly” of 
Milton’s “ Lycidas ”), it is more natural 
to suppose that the phrase is synony- 
mous with another equally common, 
“ as merry as a cricket; ” the cheerful 
note of the cricket, even more than its 
lively movements, causing it to be 
adopted as an exemplification of merri- 
ment. Holland has u grig hens ” 
(Pliny, i. 298), cf. W. Cornwall grig - 
gan, a grasshopper (M. A. Courtney, 
E. D. S.). 

The high-shoulder’d grig , 

Whose great heart is too big 
For his body this blue May morn. 

Lord Lytton, Poems ( Owen Mere- 
dith). 

But grig is probably a popular sub- 
stituted Greek. Cotgrave, for example, 
explains gouinfre, “ a madcap, merry 
grig , pleasant knave,” gringalet , “a 
merry grig, pleasant rogue, sportfull 
knave.” Urec, gregeois, grlesche, gregue, 
are various French spellings of the word 
Greek (compare “ gregues, foreign hose 
[i.e. GreekJ, wide slops, gregs ” (Cot- 
grave) ; and the word gringalet, a merry 
grig, may be only another form of 
grigalet or gregalet, a diminutive of 
grec, i.e. a greekling, grmculus, n being 
inserted as in the old French term for 
holy water, gringoriane, a corrupted 
form of gregoriane, “so termed,” says 
Cotgrave, “because first invented by 
a Pope Gregory.” 

From the effeminacy and luxurious 
living into which the later Greeks de- 
generated after their conquest by the 
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Romans, their name became a byword 
for bon-vivants , good fellows, or con- 
vivial companions. 

She [Maria Caesariasa] abruptly vented 
herself m these expressions, “ Greece is 
japrown barbarous and quite bereft of its 
iorraer worth ; not so much as the ruines of 
valour left in you, to reach forth unto pos- 
terity any signes that you were extracted 
from brave ancestors .... The merry Greek 
hath now drowned the proverb of the valiant 
Greek.” — T. Fuller , The Profane State , p. 465 
(1648). 

The boonest Companions for drinking are 
the Greeks and Germans ; but the Greek is 
the merrier of the two, for he will sing, and 
dance, and kiss his next companion ; but the 
other will drink as deep ap he. — Howell, Fam . 
Letters (1634). Bk. n. 51. 

“No people in the world,” it has 
been said, “ are so jovial and merry, so 
given to singing and dancing, as the 
Greeks ” (P. Gordon). So Bishop Hall, 
in his “ Triumphs of Rome,” having 
spoken of the wakes, May games, 
Christmas triumphs, and other con- 
vivial festivities kept up by those under 
the Roman dition, adds these words — 
“ In all which put together, you may 
well say no Greek can be merrier than 
they.” In Latin, graicari, to play the 
Greek, meant to wanton, to eat, drink, 
and be merry. 

[I hey drank cups] sometimes as many 
together as there were letters contained in 
the names of their mistresses. Insomuch that 
those were proverbially said to Greeks it, 
that quaft in that fashion. — Sandys , Travels , 
p. 79. 

Shakespeare says of Helen, “ Then 
she’s a merry Greek indeed ” (Troilus 
and Cressida, i. 2), and the phrase 
occurs repeatedly in other writers of 
the same period. Cotgravo defines 
ewer lan to be “a good fellow, a mad 
companion, merry Greek , sound drunk- 
ard ; ” while Miege gives “ a merry 
grig, un plaisant compagnon ,” and 
“ They drank till they all were as 
merry as grigs ” occurs in “ Poor 
Robin’s Almanac,” 17G4. Wo can 
easily perceive that the latter phrase, 
both in sound and signification, arose 
out of, or was at least fused with, the 
older one “ as merry as a Greek.” 
That the connexion between the two 
was remembered and recognized so 
late as 1820 is proved by the following 
quotation, which I take from Nares — 


A true Trojan and a mad merry* grig) 
though no Greek. — Bairn. Journ. vol. i. p. 54* 

Matthew Merygreeke, the ** needy 
Humorist” in Udall’s Ralph Roister 
Roister (1566), says : — 

Indeed e men so call me, for, by him that us 
bought, 

Whatever chance betide, I can take no 
thought. 

Act i. sc. 1 (Shaks. Soc. ed. p. 2). 

I’ll cut as clean a caper from the ladder, 

As ever merry Greek did. 

Massinger, The Bondman , v. 3 (sub 
fin.). 

In Sussex grig by itself means gay, 
merry. “ He’s always so grig ” (Parish, 
Glossary , p. 50). 

1 left the merry griggs .... in such a 
hoigh yonder ! such a frolic ! you’ll hear 
anon. — R. Brome , A Jovial Crew, l. 1 (1652). 

Let us hear and see something of your 
merry grigs, that can sing, play gambols, and 
do feats. — Id. n. 1. 

Grimask, in the old play of The 
Women's Conquest, 1671 (Nares). “No 
more of your gri masks” seems to be a 
corruption of grimaces , under the in- 
fluence of mask . 

Grinning swallow, a Scottish name 
for groundsel, also grundieswallow , grun- 
dieswally , are corruptions of A. Sax. 
grundswelge (Britten and Holland). 

Grizzle, a name for the gooseberry 
in some parts of Scotland, is a cor- 
rupted form of grosel , Fr. groseille, Lat, 
grossularia . 

Groom, formerly any kind of man- 
servant, seems to be a corrupted form 
of old Eng. gome, A. Sax. guma 
(zz O. H. Ger. gomo, Lat. homo , stem 
qamon , the “ earth-born,” akin to Lat. 
humus , the ground, Gk. chamai, Fick), 
the r being due to a confusion with 
Icel. gromr, a boy, 0. Dut. grom , O.Fr* 
gromme , whence gromvt , a valet, and 
gourme de chamhre (See Scheler, s.v* 
Gourme). 

And gomes of gowrlande sail get vp par 
baneris. — Bernardus de cum rei Jamulmris , 
p. 26, 1. 117 (E. E. T. S.). 

Hire meiden mci tcchen sum lutel meiden 
pet were dute of forto leorneu among gromes 
[= boys], — Ancren Riule, p. 422. 

lch am nou no grom, 

Ich am wel waxen. 

Havelok the Dane , 1. 790. 

Grounds, the dregs or sediment of 
coffee or other liquids, so spelt as if it 
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signified the ground or bottom precipi- 
tated by a liquor (A. Sax. grund\ is 
really the same word as grouts , the lees 
or grains left after brewing, with n 
inserted, as is common, A. Sax. grut 
(LcBoe Boc . iii. lix. Cockayne), Dutch 
gruyte , Low Dutch gruus, Gal. gruid, 
dregs, Norm, grut , connected with 
grit , groats , A. Sax. gredf, Ger. griitze. 
Cf. W. Cornwall grudglings , dregs, Ang. 
Ir, gradians , “ Groundes , lyse of any 
lycoure,foy’( Palsgrave, 1530). “ Grown - 
desope of any lycoure, Fcx, ecdhnen ” 
(Prompt. Parv. c. 1440). Orminn, 
about 1200, says “ Mss winniss drunn- 
kenn to J>e grtind ” (vol. ii. p. 133); he 
means, no doubt, to the lees, and not 
as Mr. Oliphant curiously interprets 
it, “down to the ground” zz oinnino 
Old and Mid. English, p. 219). 

A' corn’d in heal’d with .... grute 
[covered with mud]. — Mrs. Palmer, Devon- 
shire Courtship , p. 6. 

Grute , Greet , coffee grounds, finely pul- 
verized soil Growder , soft granite used for 
scouring. — M. A. Courtney , IT. Cornwall 
Glossary , E. D. S. 

The nasalized form is also found in 
Celtic grunndas , dregs. 

Groundsel, the name of the plant 
Senecio, assimilated to groundsel or 
grounded , the threshold of a door 
(Bailey), was originall y ground-swallow, 
A. Sax. grund-swclge, from sivelgan to 
Swallow or devour. It is still called 
in Scotch and Prov. Eng. grundy- 
swallow (Prior). Compare, however, 
Ir. grunnasg. An old form of the 
word is groundswell , as if that where- 
with the earth teems. 

This groundswell is an hearbe much like in 
shape vnto Germander. — P. Holland , P linie's 
Nat. Hist. (1634), vol. ii. p. 233. 

Senecio, grund-swylige . — Wright's Vocabu- 
laries , p. 68. 

Levins has the corrupt form grene- 
swel ( Manipulus , 56, 1570), but not 
grounsoyle , p. 215 (as Skeat), which is 
a distinct word. 

Grovel. This verb seems to have 
originated in the mistaken notion that 
groveling , in such phrases as “ to lie 
groveling,” was a present participle. 
The word, however, is really an adverb 
and to be analyzed, not into grovel -f 
ing, but into grove -f ling, i.e. groof- 
Img , along the groof or groufe , an old 


English word for the belly. Similar 
forms are headline and headlong , flai- 
ling and flatlong , darkling and darklong. 
Prof. Skeat, I find, has come to the 
same conclusion, comparing Icel. Ugg- 
ja a grufu, to lie on one’s belly (Cleasby, 
218). “ They fallen groff, and crien 

pitously.” — Chaucer, 6. Tales , 1. 951. 

The Lord steirit upe an extraordinar mo- 
tion in my hart, quhilk maid me atteans, 
being alean, to fall on gruiff to the ground. — 
J. Melville , Diary , 1571, p. 24. 

Layin mvsel doun a’ niv length on my 
grufe and elbow. — Wilson, Nodes Ambrosianee. 
vol. i. p. 293. 

Grovelynge, or grove lyngys, Suppine. — 
Prompt. Paw. 

'l'o make grufelynge , supinare. — Cath. 
Anglicurn. 

I t is natures check to us, to have our head 
beare upward, and our heart grovell below. — 
Bp. Andrewes, Sermons, p. 733 (fol.). 

Grouelifng to Inis fete j?ay felle. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 33, 1. 1120 
(14tli cent.). 

Flat on the ground himself he groveling 
throw es. 

Sylvester , Du Bartas, Div. Weekes 
% Workes, p. 338 (1621), 

Holland (1609) has the spelling 
grovelong, and wombelyng in Kyng AH - 
saunder (l. 5647) occurs in a like signi- 
fication. Somewhat similarly, to bant , 
a piece of modem slang for putting one’s 
self on regimen as Mr. Banting did, 
was the audacious coinage of some 
laconic wit who resolved that gentle- 
man’s name into a present participle. 
The verb to sidle owes its existence 
to a like mistake (see infra); and 
to darkle has been evolved out of the 
adverb darkling. Compare edgling 
(Cofcgrave, s.v. Az). 

People .... rush upon death and chop 
into hell blindling . — Ward , Sermons, p. 57 
(ed. Nichol), 1636. 

Grow- grain, an old corruption of 
grogram , formerly spelt grogran, from 
Fr. gros grain, stuff of a coarse grain. 

Wither in his Satires speaks of 

T urkey Grow-graines, Chamblets, Silken Rash, 
And such like new devised foreign trash. 

Banffshire grow -grey, understood as 
cloth made of the natural grey wool 
as it grows , is doubtless the same 
word. 

She keeps hir man weel happit wee grow- 
grey. — G regor , Banff G lossary , 
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Growler, a slang term for a four- 
wheeled cab, refers to its slow pace com- 
pared with the two-wheeled hansom, 
and is only another form of “crawler,’* 
compare old Eng. growl , to crawl; 
growling , the premonitory shivering of 
ague ; apparently akin to Fr. grouller , 
grouiller , to move, stir, give signs of 
life, . . to swarmo, abound, or break 
out in great numbers (Cotgravo), gros - 
ler, crosier , crouler , to shake, tremble. 
These latter forms seem to be from O. 
Fr. orodler ( crotler ), Prov. crotlar , from 
Lat. corotulare , to roll together (Diez). 
“ He died of lice continually growling 
out of his fleslie, as Scylla and Herode 
did.” — Udal, Erasmus's Apophthegmes , 
1504. On the other hand crawl was 
sometimes used for grmcl. See Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossary , s. vv. 

Guard-fish, a provincial name for 
the Behne vulgaris (i.e. needle- fish), is 
a corruption of its ordinary name gar 
or gar-fish, from A. Sax. gar, a spear, 
Icel. geirr, so called from its sharp- 
pointed snout. Compare its other 
names, gore-billy long-nose, sea-needle , 
sea-pike, whaup-fish, i. e. curlew-fish 
(Satcliell, E. D. S.). 

Guerdon. If the rights of every word 
were strictly regarded, instead of guer- 
don we should use some such form as 
withloan , or witherloan . Our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers had the word wi%er- 
ledn for a recompense, literally, lean , 
a loan, wage, or reward, wti&er in return 
(or as a set-off, &c., for work done), 0. 
H. Ger. widarlon. This word being 
adox>ted into the Romance languages, in 
which Lat. donum , a gift, was familiar, 
but lean , Ion , strange, was changed into 
guiderdone in Italian (Low Lat. wider - 
donum), gucrredon (as if “ war-gift ”) 
and guerdon in old French, galardon 
(for gadardon) in Spanish. From the 
French we received back our mutilated 
loan-word, as guerdon. (Diez.) 

It is good to serue suche a lorde that gar- 
donethe his seruaunt in suche wise . — BookoJ the 
Knight of La Tour- Landry , p. 4 ( E. E. T. S.). 
[They] doen their service to that soveraigne 
Dame, 

That glory does to them for guerdon graunt. 

Spenser , F. Queene , I. x. 59. 

Guest, an old form of ghast or ghost, 
Scot, gha/ist, as if the soul were regarded 
as an inmate of the bodily house. 


Breathlesse th6 lyen, 

Gaping against the moon ; their guestS were 
away. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. i, p. 232, 1. 401 (ghosts, 
Lyme MS.). 

Guest-taker, another form of gist 
taker (otherwise agister), quoted by 
Mr. Wedgwood from Bailey, meaning 
one who takes in cattle to pasture (Fr. 
gists, gite), as if one who plays the host 
to his neighbour’s cattle. (PMlolog. 
Trans. 1855, p. 69.) 

Giste is from gesir, to lie (Lat. jacere), 
and means properly a resting-place ; 
of. Fr. ci git, here lies, common in epi- 
taphs. The gist of a matter is how it 
lies. Holland uses gist for a halting- 
place or night’s lodging. “The guides . . 
cast their gists and journeys ” (Livy, p. 
1193.) 

Kennott says that “to gise or juice 
ground, is when the lord or tenant 
feeds it not with his own stock, but 
takes in other cattle to agist or feed it.” 
— Parochial Antiquaries (1695), E. D. 
Soc. Ed. p. 13. 

Guinea-pig, is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Gui ana-pig, as it came from 
S. America, and chiefly from Brazil 
(Skeat, Etym.JDict .). 

Gum, when used in the sense of an 
exudation or secretion from a sore, the 
eyes, &c., is a corruption of old Eng. 
gownd (pus, sanies), A. Bax. gund , 
matter (Lcece Boc, I. iv. 2, Cockayne). 
Compare Hind, gond, gum. 

Gownde of pe eye. Ridda albugo. — Prompt . 
Parv. 

The adjectival form of the word, 
generally applied to the eyes, is gunded , 
gowndy, gunny (Yorks.), gowndye (Skel- 
ton). 

In the following from Shakespeare 
gowne seems to be the same word, in 
the sense of secretion : — 

Our poesy is as a gowne which uses [oozes] 
From whence ’tis nourisht. 

Timon of Athens, i. 1 (1st Fol. 1623). 

When the same writer, with refer- 
ence to horses, speaks of 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead 
eyes, 

the word is possibly the same. 

So the red-gum, an eruptive humour 
mentioned in Langham’s Garden of 
Health, 1579, is “ reed gownde” in Pels- 
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grave, 1580, “ Pedgoumd, sekenesse of 
yoBge chyldryne, Scrophulus,” in the 
Fromptorium Parvulorum , ab. 1440. 

Radegowndc , Vision of. Piers Plow- 
man, c. xxiii. 88 (on which Bee Prof. 
Skeat’s note). 

In Gawain Douglas’s Pokes ofEnea - 
dos, gum is used for an exhalation or 
mist, see Glossary , s. v. 

Devonshire Barn-gum , some inflam- 
matory skin disease, is perhaps Bairn , 
or child’s gum (Exmoor Courtship , 1. 
557, E. D. S.). 

As soon as ever lie saw the child lie said 
just as we did, that it was nothing in the 
world but the red gum. — Jane Austen, Sense 
and Sensibility , vol. lii. ch. 1. 

Gum-dragon, O. Eng. dragant , Fr. 
dragagant, altered from tragacanthe , 
Greek tragahmtha, the “goat-thorn,” 
Spanish dragante , “ a kinde of gumme 
that burneth ” (Minslieu). In Latin the 
form dragantum is found as well as 
tragacanthum. 

Gutta Percha, so called as if from 
Lat. guff a, a drop, denoting the exuda- 
tion from the tree, is an Anglicized form 
of the Malayan name, get ah pert jah , i.e. 
“ gum of Sumatra” (Scheler), some- 
times spelt gatah pertcha (Devic). 
Percha (or as the French spell it, 
Pertjah) is the native name for Sumatra, 
whence the gum was originally brought, 
being obtained there in abundance. (F. 
M‘Nair, Perak and the Malays.) 

Gyr-falcon, apparently so called 
from its gyrating flight, like old Eng. 
“wheel-hawk,” “Fulco, hweal-hafoc .” 
— Wright’s Vocabularies , p. 77 ; but 
see Gerfalcon. 

Girqfalcones a giro dicti sunt co quod in 
girum et circuitus multos tempusexpendunt. 
— Alex . Neckam , De Nat. Rerum , chap. xxvi. 


H. 

Hack-berry, a North-country name 
for the fruit of Prunus Padus , is a cor- 
ruption of Heg-berry, i.e. Hedge-berry, 
A. Sax. hege, hedge. Cumberland chil- 
dren say “ we caw them hegberries be- 
cause they heg our teeth,” i.e. set them on 
edge. — Britten and Holland, Plant- 
Names , p. 253* Another corruption is 
Hag-berry. 


Hackbush, an obsolete name for a 
heavy hand-gun (Wright), is an evident 
corruption of haquebut , i.e . a “hook- 
but,” according to Sir S. D. Scott, from 
its stock being hooked or bent. ( The 
British Army , vol. i. p. 258), but see 
Arquebuss, supra . 

Wright also gives the form shagebush . 
Harquebvsh occurs in Elizabeth’s in- 
structions to the Erie of Bedford (Scott, 
op. cii 1 .., p. 351). 

Hackbut, > old names for the arque- 

H agb u t, i bus ( 0 . Fr . haquebut o, as if 
connected with hater, to thrust), are 
corruptions of Dut. haakbus , the gun, 
bus , with a hook, haak , or support from 
which it was fired. 

Had rather, an idiomatic use, as in 
the sentence “ I had rather starve than 
be dishonest,” meaning I prefer, wish 
sooner (Lat. mala, i.e . mage-rolo ), seems 
to have been evolved out of the dipt 
and colloquial idiom Td rather , Pud 
rather , for 1 would rather , i.e. I should 
will or -wish rather, misunderstood as 
1 ’ ad rather , 7 had rather. The phrase 
in other moods and tenses consequently 
does not exist. Cf. “I had as lief,” and 
seo Craik, English of Shakespeare , p. 
102 . 

Than such faire words Vde rather the fowle, 

Vntuned schreecbing of the tlolefull owle 
Or heare the direfull raountaine-wolfe to 
howle. 

T. Fuller , Davids Henvie Punishment ,26 
(1531). 

I hud rather he a kitten and cry mew. 

Shakespeare , 1 Hen. IV. iii. 1. 

1 had rather be a dog and bay the moon. 

Id., Julius Casur , iv. 3. 

Haggard, thin, worn-looking, so 
spelt as if the original meaning was 
farouche , wild-looking, like a haggard 
or untamed hawk ; cf. “ hagard , that 
has a fierce or wild look.” — Bailey. 
It is really, says Prof. Bkeat, a corrup- 
tion of hagged (Lestrange, Gray), i.e . 
thin and scraggy like a hag or witch 
(Etym>. Did. s. v.). 

Bailey, however, gives “ hagger , lean, 
thin,” which surely must be equated 
with Ger. hager , thin, hagern , to grow 
lean (cf. Cornish hager , ugly, Welsh 
hagr ). Scheler notes that in German 
hager -falh (lean -falcon) is a popular cor- 
ruption of hag art -falh, a haggard-falcon. 

0. Fr. heingre, lank, Norm. Jmingre, 
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sickly, which might seem to he allied, 
are from Lat. c eger, sick, with an in- 
trusive n. A haggmd hawk is one used 
to live in the hedges or hags (A. Bax. 
kege ), as a ramage was one that lived 
in the branches (rames), cf. savage 
(salvage), living in the woods (silvce). 

No colt is so unbroken, 

Or hawk yet half so haggard or unmann’d ! 

B. Jon son , The Sad Shepherd , act iii. sc. 1 
( Works, p. 601). 

Fancy, that wild and haggard faculty, 
Untamed m most, and let nt random fly, 

Was wisely governed, and reclaimed by thee. 

J. Oldham , Upon the Works oj B. Jonson, 3 
(1678). 

The first yeere of her trade she is an eyesse, 
scratches and cryes to draw on more affec- 
tion : the second a soare : the third a ramage 
whoore; the fourth and fi ft, she’s an inter- 
mewer, preies for herselfe, and ruffles all she 
reaches ; . . . now shoe growes weary and 
diseas’d together . . . the next remove is 
haggard, still more cunning ; and if my art 
deceive me not, more crazy. — Sir Thos. Over- 
bury, Characters , Works, p. 83 (ed. Jlimbault). 

Dry den has the curious spelling hag- 
g cured. 

Some haggared Hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pounced to fasten, and well winged to 

fly- 

The Hind and Panther, Part III. 1. 1116. 
His wild disordered walk, his haggered eyes. 

Id. Part I. 1. 166. 

Hag-ropes, a Somerset name for the 
wild clematis or traveller’s joy, from A. 
Sax. liege, hage, a hedge, Dut. haag. 

Hair-grass, an imitation of its Latin 
name air a (Prior). 

Hairup, \ North country names 

Hairough, ) for the plant galinm apa- 
rine , or goose-grass, also hag-rough, are 
corrupt forms of harif, its name in other 
places [not from an imagined Fr. heriffe, 
rough, bristling, as Britten and Holland, 

. ‘242, which is merely a misreading of 

erissS , with long «’s, in Cotgrave ; but] 
0. Eng. hayryf, A. Sax. hegerife (Som- 
ner), apparently iorhege-reafa or “hedge- 
reaver,” hedge-robber, so called from 
its habit of catching or laying hold of 
anything that touches it. For the same 
reason it was called “ of som Philan- 
thropes, as though he should say, a 
mans friend, bicause it taketh hold of 
mens garments.” — Gerard , Herbal, p, 
$64. Compare its names cleavers and 
catch- weed ; and country -lawyers, a 


Leicestershire word for brambles, as 
fleecing what they seize on. 

Hayryf, herbe, Rubea. — Prompt . Parvulo- 
rum. 

The whole plant is rough, and his rugged- 
nes taketh holde of mens vestures and wool- 
len garments as they pass by. — Gerard , Herbal 
(1597), p. 964. 

Hairy-mouse, and Airy-mouse, 
names for the bat in W. Cornwall 
(Courtney), are perhaps corrupted 
forms of A. Sax. hr er emus, a bat (the 
rearing or flying mouse, from hreran, to 
agitate), Prov. Eng. rcre-mouse. 

Half an eye, in the phrase “one 
may see it with half an eye,” i.e . at a 
glance, easily, seems to have meant 
originally with half one’s ordinary 
sight (acie dimidiate i), old Eng. ha) fen- 
eye (like lial fen-deal), a term which 
Spenser applies to the one-eyed Mal- 
becco. 

And our curate is called no doubte 

A papiste London throughout ; 

And truth is it, they do not lye : 

It may be sene wyth hulfe an eye. 

Doctour Doubble Ale, 1. 210 ( Early 
Pop. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 313). 

So perfect in that art was Paridell, 

That he Malbeccoes halfen eye did wyle; 

His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well, 

And Hellenors both eyes did eke beguyle. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , Ilf. x. 5. 

What craft, deceite and robbery can there 
bee m dice playing ? Are not the little dice 
cast downe vpon the table, that euery man 
may see them that hath but halfe an eye, and 
may easily tell euery pricke and poynt ypon 
them? — /. Norlhbiook , Treatise against Vic- 
ing , Dancing, Ac., 1577, p. 117 (Snaks. Soc.). 

Half-pace, a technical word for a 
raised floor, platform, or dais, is a cor- 
rupt form of the old word hal-pace or 
hal-pas , which apparently stands for 
hamt-pace, Fr. haut pas, “high step,” 
old Eng. liautepace (Hall’s Cliromcle). 
See Glosscury of Architecture, s.v. 

Each stair also in the half way having a 
pause or half-pace which is very large and 
square, fiagg’d with Porphj-re, and lined at 
the sides with a brighter coloured Marble 
than the rock, which divides the double stair, 
and above the half-pace winds the contrary 
way to what it is below. — Sir Thos. Herbert, 
Travels, 1665, p. 147. 

Half seas over, a popular phrase 
for partially drunk, tipsy, is perhaps a 
modification of the old expression upsee, 
understood as over sea, frequently used 
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by old writers in the phrases to drink 
upsek Dutch ( Jonson), and upse-freeze 
(Dekker), said to be for op zyn fries , 
“in the Frisian fashion*’ (Nares). 
Thus the meaning would be half way 
to total inebriety. Wright gives over- 
seen zz tipsy (Prov. Diet.) which may 
be connected. 

To title a drunkard by we (loatb to give 
him such a name so gross and harsh) strive 
to character him in a more mincing and 

modest phrase, as thus One that 

drinks upse-freeze. — T. Hep wood, PhilocoLho- 
nista. 

Hali-wort, i.e. Holy Wort, an old 
Eng. name for the plant Fumaria 
hulhosa , is a corrupt form of Hole-wort 
or Hollow-root , Radix cava (Cockayne, 
Leechdome , &c. voL iii. Glossary : Ger- 
ard, Herball , p. 930). 

Halloween, according to Mr. Oli- 
phant, is not, as generally understood, 
a contraction of [ JiZ] llalloiFs eon , All 
Saints’ Eve(n), but the modernized 
form of old Eng. halehcncs (or holey nc) 
in the Ancren Riwle , p. 94, A. Sax. 
halgana (sanctorum), a genitive plural. 
He observes that some churches dedi- 
cated to All Saints or All Hallows 
were formerly called All Hollands . — 
Oliphant, Old and Mid. Eng. p. 272. 
The Ancren Riwle has also the form 
Aire halewune dei (p. 412). So Hallow- 
mass (Shakespeare) is for All Hallows ’ 
Mass, from Mid. Eng. halowe , a saint, 
A. Sax. hdlga (See Skeat, Etym . Diet. 
s.v.). 

pe Tapeners .... fram alle halowenetpd 
for here work shullen take for pe cloth 
xviij.d. : ffram pe annunciation ofoure lady, 
and of £at tyme for to an-ojx?r tyme of al- 
kalowene , ij.s . — English Chid a, p. 351 (Ed. 
Toulmin Smith). 

Uor alle his kaluwene luue [For the love of 
all his saints ]. — Ancren Riwle , p. 330. 

About all-halUintide (and so till frost 
comes) when you see men ploughing up 
heath ground, or sandy-ground, or green- 
swards, then follow the plough. — i. Walton , 
Compleat Angler (1 653), chap. xii. 

Frydaye , that was the xxx. day of Octobre, 
we made sayle, but the wynde arose eftsones 
so cotrariously ayenstvs, that we were fayne 
to fayle to an acre by the coste of the sayd 
yleot Alango, .... and there we lay Sater- 
daye, Alhalowe Eupn , all daye . — Pplgrimage 
<yf' Syr R. Gup If or de, 1506, p. 59 (Camden 
Soc.J. 

Hammer- bleat, a name for the snipe 
in the Cumberland dialect. From the 


resemblance of the summer note of the 
bird to the bleat of a goat, it has been 
called in French chevre volant , in Scotch 
the heather-bleat (Johns, British Birds 
in their Haunts , p. 447). Hammer - 
bleat is probably a corruption of O. 
Norse hafr , A. Sax. hafer , a goat, and 
bleat (Ferguson, Glossary , s. v.). The 
snipe is also called in Scotch the earn - 
(rzeagle) bloater , heron-bluier, and yarn- 
bliter . In iElfric’s vocabulary (10th 
cent.) occurs “ Bicoca, hafer -blcote vol 
pun ” (Wright, Vocabularies , p. 21, and 
again s. v. Bug him, p. 28) ; A. Sax. 
hcefer -bluet, bleating of a goat. 

\\ hen you Ray that in breeding-time the 
cock-snipes make a bleating noise, and I a 
drumming (perhaps I should rather have said 
a humming) I suspect we mean the same 
thing. — G. White , Nat. Hist, of Selborne , 
Letter 39. 

The laverock and the lark, 

The hankie and the bat, 

The heather-bleet the mire-snipe. 

How many birds be that ? [A ns. Three.] 
Chambers , Pup. Rhymes of Scot bind, p. 42 
( 1842 ). 

Hammer-cloth, the covering of a 
coach-box, is said to have been origi- 
nally hamper-cloth, the box in early 
times having been nothing more 
than a large pannier, hamper, or 
hanaper. The hanaper, old Eng. hany- 
pere (Prompt. Parv.) was a receptacle, 
sometimes made of wood, for cups, Fr. 
hanap, A. Sax. hncep. T. L. O. Davies 
quotes an instance of hamer- cloth from 
a document of the time of Queen Mary 
(Supp. Eng. Glossary). 

I have not been able to verify this 
derivation, but it seoms more probable 
than that hammer denotos a (bear-skin) 
covering, Icel. hamr (A. Sax. hama)> 
a covering, as asserted in Plhlolog. Roc. 
Trans. 1855, p. 32. So, however, Prof. 
Skeat, who regards it as an adaptation 
of Dut. hemel , an arched roof, “ the 
testem of a couch [not “ coach ”] — 
Sewel. 

Hammergrate is the disguise that 
the verb to emigrate assumes in N. W. 
Lincolnshire (Peacock, Glossary). 

Handcuffs. This word for manacles, 
as if euphemistically cuffs for the hands , 
is a corruption of A. Sax. hand-cops 
(which was perhaps mistaken for* a 
plural), cops or coep denoting a fetter 
(cf. mpan , to fetter). In provincial 
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English cops is still used for the con- 
necting crook of a harrow, and cosp 
for the fastening of a door. Welsh 
cyjffwn, stocks [ ? Eng. gyres] , cosp, 
punishment, Gael, ceap, stocks, also to 
catch or hold, Lat. caper c, are probably 
related. Manica, handcops. — Wright’s 
Vocabularies , p. 95. 

Handicraft, a cormptian of hand - 
craft, A. Sax. ha.nd -craft, a trade, from 
a false analogy to handiwork , i. e. hand- 
iwork, O.' Eng. hond-iwrrc , A. Sax. 
ha>nd-geweorc, gcweorc being another 
form of 'weorc (see Skeat, Etym . Diet., 
s. v.) 

Hence rwen learned men in eche estate, 
Cooning in hatuhj craft aqd faeultie. 

F. Thipin, Debate between Pride and Lou li- 
ne $$ (ab. 1588;, p. 22(Shaks. Soc.). 

Hand-of-glory, the hand of a per- 
son who had been hanged prepared with 
certain superstitious rites, and used by 
housebreakers “to stupify those to 
whom it was presented, and to render 
them motionless, insomuch that they 
could not stir any more than if they 
were dead.” See an account of the 
charm by Grose, translated from Les 
Secret s du Petit Albert (1751), in Brand, 
Pop. Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 278 (ed. 
Bolin). 

The whole formula probably arose 
from a misunderstanding of the French 
term nmin-dc-glolre , a name for the 
memdragora, a plant of notoriously 
magical properties, and a corruption of 
mandragore, which Cotgrave gives with 
the alternative forms mandegtoire and 
mandrcgloire. “ Main do gloire, the 
name of a pretended charm made with 
the root of mandragoras prepared in a 
certain manner, to which impostors 
attribute the power of doubling the 
money to which it is applied. It is an 
alteration of mandegtoire, which in its 
turn is an alteration of mandragore. 
^Resulting from this disfigurement of 
the word is main-de-gloi/re, the name of 
another pretended charm, which ip 
made with the hand of one who has 
been hanged, enveloped in a grave 
cloth” (Littre). 

Here is the description of it given by 
Mr. Dousterswivel : — 

JDe hand of glory is vary well known in de 
countries where your worthy progenitors did 
live— and it is hand cut oil' iron) a dead man, 


as has been hanged for murther, and* dried 
very nice m de shmoke of juniper wood; and 
if you put a little of what you call yew wid 
your juniper, it will not be any better— 
that is it will not be no worse — then you do 
take something of the fatsh of de hear, and 
of de badger, and of de great eber, as you 
call de grand boar, and of de little sucking 
child as has not been christened (for dat is 
very essentials), and you do make a candle, 
and put it into de hand of glorit at de proper 
hour and minute, wuth de proper ceremomsh, 
and lie who seeksh for treasuresh shall never 
find none at all. — Scott, The Antiquary, chap. 

XVll. 

For the remarkable “ Stainmore 
story” about the Hand of Glory , see 
Monthly Packet, vol. xxiv. p. 253. 

From the earliest times the man- 
drake has been used for charms and 
love philtres (Gon. xxx. 14), whence its 
name Circaea, and “ Devil’s apple ” an 
Arabic name for its fruit. It really 
possesses a soporific and intoxicating 
power, and was formerly used as an 
anaesthetic, like chloroform at present. 
“ It is an ordinary thing to drink it . . 
before the cutting, or cauterizing, 
pricking or launcing of any member, 
to take away the sence and feeling of 
such extremo cures. And sufficient it 
is in some bodies to cast them into a 
sleep with the smel of Mandrage against 
the time of such Chirurgery.” — Holland, 
Pliny's Nat. Hist., vol. ii. p. 235. See 
also Bochart, Opera , vol. iii. p. 865. 
Compare Mandr igon. Hence, no doubt, 
the supposed stupifying power of the 
ma in- dc- gloire. The belief that it was 
produced under the corpse of one 
hanged may have contributed to the 
ghastly form assumed by the charm. 

There haue been many ridiculous tales 
brought vp of this plant, whether of olde 
wiues or some runnagate surgeons orphisick- 
mongers. . . . They adde further, that it is 
neuer or vene seldome to be founde growing 
naturally but vnder a gallows, where the 
matter that hath fallen from the dead bodie, 
hath giuen it the shape of a man. — Gerarde, 
Hei but, p. 281 . 

Handirons, a corrupt form of and- 
irons (Glossary of Architecture, Parker). 
See s. v. Endirons, the quotation from 
Quarles. 

Handsenyie, a word used in old 
Scotch writers for a standard, token, 
or standard-bearer (Jamieson), is a 
corruption of the Scotch ansenye, or 

M 
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emenyie, old Eng. anoien, ancient , Fr. 
mmgne , “ ensign,” Lat. insignia. 

Handsaw, in the proverbial expres- 
sion “ to know a hawk from a handsaw ” 
( Hamlet , ii. 2, 396), was no doubt origi- 
nally a hernshaw, which is a corruption 
of the older form horonscioe , apparently 
altered from Fr. heronnean , a young 
heron, under the influence of hernshaw , 
a heronry, a shaw or wood frequented 
by herons (Skeat). 

Minerva’s hern 'haw and her owl 
Do both proclaim, thou slialt control 
The course of thing •». 

B. Jonson , The Masque of Augurs (1622). 

Handwhyle, an old Eng. word for a 
short space of time, A. S. hmul-hwil, as 
if the turning of a hand ( hand-h ivyrft ), 
Thus Langland says the Latin fathers. 
Harowede in an hand-uhyte' al holy Scripturt. 

Vision oj Piets Ploumun , C. xxn. 272 
(ed. Skeat). 

Herkings now a hondqntle of a high cas. 

Alliterative Tray-book, 1. 7316 (K. E. T. S.). 
Handwhile , in consequence of the in- 
stability of the aspmfte, may very well 
be for and-while , a breathing -time, 
which gives a much better sense, from 
the old Eng. undo, aande , breath, other 
forms being on dr, oonde (Prompt, 
Parv.), cnde, Scot, a grid, Icol. and a, to 
breathe, Swed. ande (of Lat. an-inius, 
Gk. dn-emos). The Scotch havo hand- 
while, hanlawhile. Old Eng. and, 
breath, was sometimes written hand, 
e, g.~~ 

His nese ofte droppes, his hand stynkes. 

Hampole , PncKe of Conscience, 1. ^7.>. 
While itself (Goth, hueila) seems origi- 
nally to have meant a rest, a cessation 
of labour, a period of repose, being im- 
mediately akin to Runic huiler , he re- 
poses, or sleeps (G. Stephens), Goth. 
(gsf)hueila7i, Icel. and Scarnl. hvila, 
hvile, O. H. G. wilon, to rest. 

Gray correctly describes a lianthvhile 
in his Ode on the Spring — 

Still is the toiling hand of care, 

The panting herds repose, &c. 

Handy, a word used in the North 
of Ireland and elsewhere for conve- 
nient, near, as if “close at hand,” e.g., 
“ The church is quite handy,” is a cor- 
ruption (and indeed a reversion to the 
radical meaning) of the old English 
hende , near, later Jiendi, A. Sax. gehcnde. 

Ge witon fciet sumor ys gehende [ Ye know 


that summer ia near]. — A. S. Version, S . 
Lake, xxi. 30. 

An o<5er stret he makede swi$e hendi. 

Layamon, Brut (ab. 120 s )), vol. i. p. 206. 

1 nas neuer 3 't so hardi* to ne3h him so hende, 
William oj Pale rue, 1. 278 (ab. 1330) 
ed. Skeat. 

Nothing can lie so hand y together as our 
two estates. — H. Fielding, Hist, of a Found- 
ling, book vi. ch. 2. 

Handy seems also to be used in Wilt- 
shire as a preposition = near, as Prof. 
Skeat quotes from the Monthly Maga- 
zine, 1812, “ handy ten o’clock” (E. 
1). Soc. Reprint, B. 19). 

Hanger, a broad, short, crooked 
sword (Bailey), so spelt as if named 
from its hanging by tbo side, just as the 
straps by which the weapon was sus- 
pended from the belt were also formerly 
called hangers. Similarly hanger, its 
name in Dutch, seems to he from 
hangen (Sewel, 1708). 

Zagagha , ... a iauelin. Also a Turkish 
sword or Persian (’unitary. Also a short 
bending ‘-word called a hunger. — Fiona, ltal . 
Diet. 1611. 

Mulcus, a faulchion, hangar, wood-knife. — 
Cot grave. 

In the one hand he had a pair of saddle- 
bags, and in the other a hanger of mighty 
size. — II. Fielding, IVerks, p. 693 (ed. 1841). 

The word is really a corruption of 
the Arabic kh and jar, a sabre, whence 
also Fr. cangiar, khanjar , and alfange 
(zz al-khandjar), Devic. 

\ ataghan, kund/ur, things that rend and 
rip, 

Ga^b rough, slash smooth, help hate so many 
w aj s. 

B running, A Forgiveness. 

Rawlinson would identify the Persian 
Ichandjar with the sagaris of the Mas- 
sage tie, comparing the Armenian sacr , 
Lat. securis (Herodotus, vol. i. p. 851). 
Further corruptions seem to be whin- 
gar , whiniard, and Whinyard, which 
see. 

Hangnail, a piece of abraded skin 
beside the finger-nail, so called as if to 
denote that which hangs beside the 
nail, Prov. Eng. angnafd, A. Sax. ang - 
ntegl, apparently that which angmshes 
the nail (from ange, pain, trouble), the 
same word as old Eng. agnel. 

Laser fetch eth out by the roots the agnels 
or corns in the feet. — Holland's Pliny, fob 
1634, tom. ii. p. 134. 
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Hardshrew, “a kind of wild mouse” 
(Bailey), a corrupted form of erd-slvt'ew, 
or emih-shrew , the shrew-mouse. 

Hardymouse, a Northampton name 
for the sli;rew- mouse, is a similar cor- 
ruption. 

Toporagtto , a Tvight-bat. Also the ha r die- 
shrew. — Fiona , New World of Words, 1611. 

Hare’s beard, a popular name for 
the plant mullein (also formerly called 
Bear's beard , Florio, s. v. Verbasco), is 
perhaps a mistaken translation, says 
Dr. Prior, of its Ilalxan name fasso 
harbasso (as if bearded badger), which 
is itself a manifest corruption of the 
Latin Thapsus Verbascum . 

IIaRpebs-cord, a corruption of harp- 
sicord in old writers, Fr. harpechorde 
(Cotgrave). 

Arpicordo, tin instrument like Olarigols 
called a harpers cord. — h lotto. New fl oild of 
Words , 1611. 

Harping iron, a corrupt form of 
harpon-iron, a harpoon , formerly spelt 
harpon , Fr. harpon, But. harpoen, It. 
mpagone, from Lat. harpago(n). 

Captain Andrew Evans striking one at the 
Moritius with his huipmg non, and leaping 
into the sea to make short work with hm 
Stelletto, was so crusht b\ the JVIannatee 
who circled him, that he died shorth after. 
— Sir Thos. Heib’tt, Tuivels, 166 >, p 27. 

After a long conflict it fa whale] was 
kill’d w r ith a hat pwg roan, struck in the head, 
out of which spouted blood and w ater by two 
tunnells, and alter a horrid grone it rail ciuite 
on shore and died. — J. Fvetun, Duirif, June 
3, 1658. 

Harping Johnny, a Norfolk name 
for the plant Sedvnt Teh ph him, is 
clearly a corruption of ( )rpine (Johnny). 
See Orphan John. 

Harridan, a contemptuous term for 
an old woman, a withered old beldame, 
which has been regarded as a deriva- 
tive of harried, worried, exhausted, 
worn out (Kicliardson), is most pro- 
bable an Anglicized form of Fr. aridclle, 
or haridcllef a lean or carrion tit; an 
ill-favoured flesli less jade ; also, an 
Anatomy, or body whereon there is 
nought left but skin and bone” (Cot- 
grave), and that a derivative of arid?, 
dry, withered, without sap (Lat. ari- 
dus .). In Mod. French haridclle is also 
applied to a thin scraggy woman. In 
the Wallon dialect arotie is an ill-con- 


ditioned horse, cow, or ass (Sig&rt), 
Liege hevrotte. Compare mne, origi- 
nally a toothless old ewe, jade, a broken - 
winded horse, rampihe, a decayed old 
tree. 

What Lapland witch, what cunning man, 
Can free you fiom this handan * 

Ponon, Imitations oj Horace , lib. i. ode 34. 

But just endured the winter she began, 

And m four months a batter’d Harndan. 

And nothing left, but wither’d, pale, and 
shrunk. 

Pope, Poems, p. 472, 1. 25 (Globe ed.). 

C’est le propre d’un cheval purisant, et a 
l’eschme forte, quand ll part promptement, 
et est ferme en son arrest. Une haridelle qui 
court la poste, ira plusieurs pas apres qu on 
lay a tire la bride. Qui est cause de cela ? 
C’est sa foiblesse. — L* Esprit da Francois de 
Sules , tom. i. p. 1U> ied. 1840). 

Harrier, a modem orthography of 
barter, as if (like hazier, a kind of 
buzzard) named from its hanging its 
prey (so Bailey), disguises its true 
meaning, har(e)-ier, or hare-hound 
(Hkeat). 

Harry Soph, or Henry Sophister, 
a name at Cambridge for one who has 
kept all his terms but has not taken 
his degree, was probably originally 
Harisoph, i.c . tpnroipoQ, valde eruditus 
( W ords worth, Uni vers t ty Life in Ei gh- 
teenfh Gad. p. 644). 

Harvest-row, a Wiltshire word for 
a shrew-mouse, probably cormpted 
from harvest -shroiv or -shrew (E. 
Dialect Soc. Beprints, B. 19). 

Haskwort, an old name for the plant 
campanula irachiiinm, as if good for 
the hash or hoarseness, appears to have 
been adapted by Lyte from the German 
halscruyt (neck-plant). He says they 
are “soveraigne to cure the payne and 
inflammation of the necke, and inside 
of the tlirote.” — Britten and Holland, 
p. 244. Cf. Cleveland hause, the neck, 
= Scand. hah. 

Hastener, a tin screen used to re- 
flect the heat of the fire on meat when 
roasting, so called as if it derived its 
name from hastening the operation, is 
really a corruption of the old and pro- 
vincial Eng. hasteler or hastlere, “ }>at 
rostyfche mete (or roostare), assator, as- 
sarius.” — Prompt. Pa't'vulonm ; “Has* 
toner, a screen for the purpose of has- 
tening the cooking of meat (!).” — Stem- 
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berg^ Northampton Glossary * Similar 
words are haistry , the place for roasting 
meat ; hastery and hastelefes, a kind of 
** rostyd mete ; ” Prov. Eng, haste , to 
roast; O. Fr. haste ur, Lat. hast a tor, he 
who roasts; all from Fr. haste (hate), a 
spit or broach, hastelle , a skewer, as it 
were the spear (Lat. hast a) on which 
the meat is transfixed and suspended 
before the fire. 

In the Wallon dialect of N. France 
hate-levee , a piece of roasted bacon, 
seemingly une piece levee a la hate , or 
dressed in haste, is of similar origin, 
being from Flemish hasten , to roast. 
Dr. Sigart thinks that levee here is a 
corruption of Flem. lever , a liver, and 
that the dish originally (like Fr. Jidte- 
reau , Flem. snede lever) consisted of 
pig’s liver grilled (JDictionnaire du 
Wallon de Mons , p. 208). 

* Hatch-horn, a Lancashire word for 
an acorn or acharne , Cheshire atchern. 
See Acorn. 

Hatchment, an escutcheon erected 
over the door where a person has died, 
is a corruption of atchievement , an old 
spelling of achievement, i.e. a coat-of- 
arms commemorative of some exploit 
achieved by himself or his ancestors. 
The word has been assimilated to 
hatchment , the ornament of a sword- 
hilt, hatch, to engrave with lines heral- 
dically, to inlay with silver, to adorn ; 
Fr. hacher* H is often found prefixed 
to a word where it has no right to be, 
e.g . old Fr. hache (Cotgrave) zr ache, 
parsley; hermit for eremite; hostage for 
ostage ; howlet for owlet ; huisher , theme - 
ramds (Holland) for usher, emeralds; 
holder (Aseham) for alder ; in the in- 
scriptions of the catacombs hossa , hor- 
<Mne, holnium, &c., are found for ossa , 
or dine, ohitum, &c. Compare Hos- 
tage. 

Similarly, it ought to be hit, as it 
once was. Usher was formerly huseher 

S isfcrem, p. 40), Fr. huissier; able, 
le (Lat. habilis); artichoke, harti- 
choke ; ugly , hugly (Levins); ostler, 
hostler; ortolan, hortolan ; arbour , har- 
bour* 

On the other hand, harmony used 
once to be spelt armony ; hymn, ymn ; 
hellebore , cllebore (Holland); hypocrite , 
ipocrite ; heresy, formerly erisie ; host, 
O. Eng. o$te; thermit, formerly and pro- 


perly, eremite . In old texts harm , hend, 
herl, helder, hoivle, hox, &c., are frequent 
forms of arm, end , earl , elder , owl, ox, 
&c. 

As a remarkable instance of the per- 
versity of Cockney pronunciation may 
be mentioned Holborn , originally Old 
Bourne, which has lately been changed 
back again into ’ Olborn . A song be- 
ginning “As I was going up * Olborn 
'ill,” was some years ago popular in the 
music halls of London. 

Hatter, in the phrase, “ As mad as 
a hatter” a proverbial libel on a quiet 
class of tradesmen — stereotyped for the 
present generation in the excellent 
fooling of Alice in Wonderland — is per- 
haps a popular survival of the old Eng- 
lish word hetter, meaning furious, 
violent, inflamed with anger. It still 
survives in various senses in the Pro- 
vincial dialects, e.g. hotter, ill-natured, 
hitter, keen (North), spiteful, malicious 
(Nortliampt. Sternberg); Scot, hettle , 
fiery, irritable ; Cheshire battle, wild ; 
A. Sax, hetol, hot, furious, from A. Sax. 
hat, hot; Icel. heitr, Swed. hot. Com- 
pare also O. Eng. helhelc, a hot iron ; 
hotter, to boil (North); hotterin, boiling 
with passion (Craven) . Thus the phrase 
would mean, As mad as a person hot 
with passion — Ira brevis furor. Cf. 
“ But for her T should ha’ gone hoihe- 
riwj mad.” — Dickens, Hard Times, 
chap, xi. Compare also Goth. Jiatis, 
wrath, hafan, to hate, connected with 
Kansk. Banda , hot, flaming, passionate 
(Bopp). 

Hatterliche , hclterhj in old English 
rz violently, angrily, fiercely. 

lie bet hatterliche strupen hire steortnaket. 
— L ? flade of S. Juliana (1230), p. 16 ( E. E. 
T. 8. ). [lie bade savagely to strip her stark- 
naked.] 

He braydes to )?e queue, 

& bent hire so heiterly * to haue hire a-stran- 
geled. 

William of Paler ne , 1. 150. 
The Alliterative Forms say of Jonah : 
pen hef [ heaved] vp pe hete & heterly 
brenned ... 

With hotel anger & hot, heterly he CfdJeJ. 

P.' 102, 1. 4ttl. 

llatture is an old spelling of hotter . 
On heorn is mony yrene beond, 
j?at is hat tme j?eiie pe brond. 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 154, 1. 254. 

An absurd comparison has been in- 
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stituted with the French “ II raisonne 
comma une huitre .” An oyster may be 
stupid, but scarcely mad. 

« Hauf-rock’t, a word applied to a 
simple, half-witted person in the Hol- 
derness dialect (E. Yorkshire), pro- 
nounced avf-raokt , as if to denote one 
not sufficiently rocked in the cradle. It 
is really a corruption of auf, alf, or 
elf-rocked , rocked by the fairies, a 
changeling. Half-rocked in Wright. 

Bo Cumberland hof> -thick, foolish, is 
no doubt for avf-thick , i.e. thick or 
intimate with the fairies (A. S ix. celfr , 
Icel. alfr), “not all there,” but partly 
in another world ; Lonsdale hoafm , a 
half-witted person; Cleveland hoaving, 
hoavish, hawvish, awvish , awfish , silly, 
for elvish, old Eng. elvisch (Chaucer), 
Ger. elhisch . 

A meer changeling, a very mounter, an 
anfe imperfect, her whole complexion sa- 
vours. — Burton , Anatomy of Melancholy, ill. 
ii. 4, 1. 

Haughty, a corrupt modern spelling 
of hmty, haut, hault, Er. hault, Lat. 
altnSy lofty, from a false analogy to 
such words as naughty , doughty , taught , 
caught , where the g is organic. 

The h initial is probably owing to 
the reflex influence of Ger. Imch. Die- 
fenbach suggests a comparison with 
Prov. Eng. highly , pleasant, cheerful, 
A. Sax. hyhty hope, joy, &e. — Goth. 
Sprachc, ii. 576, 

His corage also hault and fearce, which 
faylyd him not m the very death. — Poly do re 
Vergil, English History (temp. lion. VIII. 
Camden Soc.), p. 227. 

After that Mens strife-hatching haut Ambi- 
tion 

Had (as by lot) made this lowe World’s par- 
tition. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 287 (1621). 

Then stept forthe the duke of Suffolke . . . 
and spake with an hault countenaunce. — 
Cavendish , Life of Wolsey, Wordsworth , Eccles . 
Biog. vol. i. p. 433. 

Milton speaks of the “jealous hauti- 
nesse of Prelates and Cabin Counsel- 
lours” ( Areopagitica , 1644, p. 33, ed. 
Arber). 

But as eiuilitie and withall wealth en- 
creased, so did the minde of man growe 
dayly more haultie and superfluous in all his 
deuises. — G, Puttenham.Arie of Eng. Poesie , 
1589, p. 52 (ed. Arber). 

There are some .... like unto vessels 


blowne up with winde, filled with a m hautie 
spirit. — Wm. Cowper , Heaven Opened ( 1611), 
p. 76. 

Who ever thinkes through confidence of 
might, 

Or through support of count’nauce proud and 
hault 

To wrong the weaker, oft falles in his own 
assault. 

Spenser , F. Queene , VI. ii. 23. 
Haverdril, a Cheshire name for the 
Narcissus, is a corrupted form of old 
Eng. affadyly Lat. and Greek asphode - 
luSy the “ daffodil,” O. Fr. affrod/ille 
(Cotgrave). 

Hawboy, more commonly written 
hautboy, a corruption of the Fr. haut 
hois. Bee Hoboy. 

how give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he 
comes. 

Drydeiiy Alexanders Feast , 1. 53. 
They skip and dance, and marrying all their 
voices 

To Timbrels, Hawboys, and loud Cornets 
noises, 

Make all the shoars resound, and all the 
coasts, 

With the shrill Praises of the Lord of H oasts. 
./. Sylvester , Du Bartas, p.364 (1621). 

Hawker has been supposed to have 
something to do with hawks , and to 
have had its origin in days of falconry, 
when the man who bore the “ cadge ” 
or cage on which the hawks were 
perched was known as the cadger. 
Hawker, an ordinary English term for 
a travelling merchant or “colporteur,” 
has a similar origin (!). — Sat. Review , 
Jan. 31, 1880, p. 144. “Hawker” has 
no more connexion with “hawks” than 
“cadger” with “cage.” It is a dis- 
guised form of Imcker (fem. huckster ), 
from old Eng. buck, to peddle, Prov. 
Eng. huker (Atkinson, Cleveland Glos- 
sary), Ger. hacker , hoker (prob. one who 
runs up the price, akin to auctioneer ). 

If we will stand hacking with him, we 
might get a great deale more. — Bp. Andreues , 
Temptation of Christ , p. 51 (1642). 

Related words, then, are old Eng. 
oker, increase, usury, Ger. wucher, 
Dut. woeker , and Lat. augere , to in- 
crease. 

Hwhsiare (al. huhstere), Auxionator, auxio- 
natrix. — Prompt. Puivulorum. 

Auccionarius, a hukstere: Auccio, ekvnge : 
Auccionor, to merchaunt and huk. — Medulla 
[Way]. 

1 hueke , as one dothe that wolde bye a 
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HAWK-NUT ( 166 ) 


thing* good cbeape, U harcelte, and le mar - 
chunde. — Palsgrave. 

Prof. Skeat thinks that the hucker 
(Dut. heuker , Dan. holer e) meant origi- 
nally “a croucher,” one who huck$,i.e. 
bows or stoops, under a burden (sc. a 
pedlar’s pack), comparing Dut. hucken , 
to stoop, Icel. hokra , to crouch. 

I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 
As when a hawker hanks Ins wares. 
Tennyson t The Blackbhd , Poems , p, 68. 

Hawk-nut, a corruption of hog-nut 
(Imnium flexuositm ), sometimes found. 
— Britten and Holland, p. 245. 

Haws. This name for the fruit of 
the haw -thorn arose from the supposi- 
tion that haw-thorn was the plant that 
bears haws, whereas its name really 
implies the thorn which grows in the 
haw, hay, or hedge , A. Sax. hag a, 
hege , Ger. hage (Prior). They are 
provincially known as hagucs or haigs. 

Hay, in the old military term “to 
draw up in Hay ’’ (it occurs in Capt. I. 
Cruso’s Military Discipline, 1089), i.e. 
in single line, in a row like a hedge 
(A. Sax. hege), — Fr. <n hair, L. Lat. 
haia. — Scott, The British, Army, vol. ii. 
p. 15. 

Hay-suck, ) Provincial names for the 

Hay-sag, f hedge-sparrow, the for- 
mer in Gloucestershire, the latter in 
Leicestershire, are corruptions of the 
old English heisugge , A. Sax. luge - 
sugge. 

Other corrupted forms probably are 
the Leicestershire hedge -jug, a kind of 
titmouse, and, in the Eastern coun- 
ties, hay jack, the white-throat. See 
Isaac. 

Set thu sing,t worse thou tho hei-sugge, 

S^t tl»3tb bi grande among the stubbe. 

The Owl find Nightingale, l. 506 
(Percy 8uc.). 

Hazel, as a colour name, applied 
generally to eyes of a greyish brown, 
has been regarded as an abbreviation 
of “hazel-nut-coloured,” like chestnut. 
This seems doubtful when we compare 
A. Sax. hasu, dark grey, tawny (ap- 
plied to a wolf or eagle), Icel. hoss, 
grey , dusky (Cleasby), corresponding 
to Lat. emsius, grey (usually of the 
eyes, probably hazel), and perhaps 
connected with Sansk. gjcma-s, smoke, 
and yjama-s, dark- coloured (Curtius, 


ii. 123). If this he the origin, the word 
is near akin to haze, originally a grey 
mist (Skeat). In Northampton hazel 
is applied to mould or loam ; in Cleve- 
land a roan-coloured beast is described 
as hazled (Atkinson). 

AH the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of 
hazel eyes. 

Tennyson, Lockslty Hall, 1. 28. 

Hazerd. In the North of Ireland 
linen is said to be hazerded when par- 
tially dried. “ Them clothes are not 
dry at all ; tliey’re only hazerded ” (Pat- 
terson, Antrim and Down Glossary , 
E.D.S.). This is the same word as 
Prov. Eng. haze, to dry linen, 0. Eng. 
hazle, to dry, O. Fr. hosier, to expose 
to the sun, bleach, hasU, sun-burnt, 
Northarup. hazzltd , dry and rough (of 
the skin), A. Sax. haso, dry, has, husky, 
hoarse ; cf. Sansk. gush, to dry. 

Thou ™ho by that happie wind of thine 
didst hazle and drie up the forlorne dregges 
and ■dime of Noahs deluge. — Rogers, Naaman 
the Syrian , p. 886 (1611 ). 

Head-grow, or Jwad-grove, a Shrop- 
shire word for after-grass (Hartshornc, 
Sa/opia Antigua), is a corruption of 
old Eng. edgrow, Prov. Eng. edgrew 
(Cheshire), which, according to Bp. 
Konnett, is from A. Sax. ed, again 
( zzLat. re-), and growan. 

I Id grow (al. cte growe), gr< s->e. Bigermeri, 
regennen. — Prompt. Pm v. 

The first part of tho word is, how- 
ever, evidently the same as Prov. Eng. 
eddish (variously corrupted into etch, 
ersh, esh), A. Sax. edisc, after-math, 
which may bo equated with the O. II . 
Ger. word aznuise, which glosses cul- 
tura in the Vocabulary of H. GaU (7th 
cent.), Goth, atisks, a cornfield (Mark 
ii. 23). 

Hearse, “among Hunters is a Hind 
in the 2nd Year of his (!) Age” (Bailey, 
Diet. s. v.), evidently a corruption of 
the Ger. hirsch, a stag, a hart, origi- 
nally, no doubt, the “horned ” animal, 
akin to Greek kcra(t)-s, horn, like 
Estlion. hirw, a stag, Welsh cwrw, Lat. 
cervus, and Eng. hart, A. Sax. heart . 
See Diefenbacli, Goth. Sprache, ii. 539. 

Heart, in tho somewhat peculiar 
idiom “ to learn by heart,” may just 
possibly be a corruption of rote, Scotch 
rati (c.g., rati rime , a poem repeated by 
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BE ART AT GRASS ( 167 ) 


rote), i.e. rut , routine , or a beaten way. 

“ Boot, of vse and custom© (rot, or vse 
in custom). Habitus, consuetudo.” — 
Prompt. Pa/rv. 

For the metathesis of rote , raft ( ? 
hrat) into hart , Wrt, compare Dan. 
or7&6, a wild boar, with provincial Norse 
rone, Icel. runi, Shetland runnie ; 
“horse,” A. Sax. hoes, withhros; “hard,” 
Goth, hardu-s , Gk. Icdrtos , and krai os ; 
“run,” with A. Sax. yman , O. E. as 

wrtZ for red (rud). “ Heart,” though used 
for the intellectual faculty in other 
languages (c.g. Lat. rc-cord-ari , to re- 
member), does not seem to have been 
so used in English. 

A good memory to learn and get the Parts 
by heart or wrote [rote |. — Addrev, s In the 
Reader*, Duchess of Newcastle's Play*, 16o2. 

Heart , 0. Eng. hurte (Life of PeJcet) 
is in Sanskrit livid, and Greek kardia 
is in Doric kradia. 

Heart at grass, i.e. heart of grace, 
Lyly, Enphius (ed. Arber), pp. 05, 274. 
Compare 

Thou takest hart ofgrasse, w^fe, not hart of 
gi ace. 

Cum grasse, cum grace, ay r, we grase both 
in one place. 

Heyuood (Spenser Soe. ed.), p. 140. 
[i\. & Q. 4th S. 111. i\o. 56, p. 76.] 

I could not but smile at the madde merrye 
doctrine of my f reend Richard, and therefore 
taking hart at gias^e, drawing moie neere 
him, 1 praied him to tell me w lmt Purgatory 
is, and what they be that aie resident there. 
— Turltons Irenes out oj Puigaione, loUO, p. 
57 (Shaks. Soc.). 

These foolish puling siglis, 

Are good for nothing, but to endanger but- 
tons. 

Take heart of grace , man. 

IP. Cartwnght , The ( h dinary , act i. sc. 2 
(1651). 

Heart Liver, a name for the plant 
medicavjo rut e ala t a , is a corruption of 
the more common term Heart-clover. 
— Britten and Holland. 

Heart-seed, a Buckinghamshire 
corruption of HeartVease (viola tri- 
color ). 

Heather-bill, a Banff name for the 
dragon-fly (Gregor), elsewhere in Scot- 
land called the ather-bill , i.e. adder- 
bill, in allusion no doubt to its long 
shape. 

Heather-bleat, a Scottish name 
for the snipe, is a corruption of old 


Eng. hwfer-blmte, goat-bleat. • See 
Hammer-bleat. 

Heathnicall is Phillip Stubbes* 
spelling of the word ethnical (Greek 
ethnicos , pertaining to the Gentiles), 
which he also gives as hethmcall (Ana- 
toniie of Abuses, 1585, pp. 211, 222, ed. 
1836), evidently misled by the false 
analogy of heathen , the heath-dweller. 

“ Bentley would hardly have discom- 
mended Stubbes’ word ; for he gravely 
tells us : ‘ The word heathen comes 
from tSvifd — Works, vol. iii. p. 129.” — 
Fitzedward Hall, Modern English , p. 
155. 

The Consul of R.ome and his wife were both 
Ethnicks. — A. V . Translators to the Reader. 

Heavel, \ provincial names for 

Evil- eel, J the conger (Satcliell), 
Scot, he a we-eel, all from Swed. Imfs-di, 
sea-eel, conger, from Swed. and Icel. 
haf the sea, Dan. la tv. Compare Shet- 
land hoof -fishing, deep-sea fishing, haaf- 
fish , the great seal. 

He vver( Kentish), a crab, from A. Sax. 
ha fern (Loece Hoc. I. iv. 2, Cockayne), 
and that from hafer, a fork (hafer-blte, 
a pair of pincers). — Philolog. Soc. 
Trans. 1858, p. 101. 

Hafer, meaning fork, is, however, 
hypothetical; and A. Sax. hcvfein 
(htebem) is, perhaps, identical with 
Gk. haralob, Lat. caralus, crabro , s-ca- 
r about s, Egypt, krb, chrb, ch]>r, a beetle. 
Cf. Cornish gaver , a crayfish (Polwhele). 
Or more probably, perhaps, like hafuc, 
hawk, it is akm to A. Sax. habban 
(Lat. caperc), and means “ the seizer.” 

Heel, to lean over, as a ship does in 
a heavy wind, is a corrupt form of held 
or hild, O. Eng. heltltn , nil den, A. Sax. 
Injldan, heldan, to incline, tilt, or bend ; 
cf. Dan. helde, to slant (Skeat), Dut. 
helltn, to incline, bend, heel as a ship 
(Sewel). 

lieldyn\ or bowin’, Inclino, ficcto, deflecto. 

Prompt. Paivulorum. 

Ye bote begynneth to hylde. 

Palsgrave, 1530. 

To heald , as when you pour out of a Pot. 

Ray, North Country Words. 

Me schal helden eoli and win bcoiSe ine 
wunden [They shall pour oil and wmo both 
into the wounds]. — Ancren Riule, p 428. 

Heifer, 0. Eng. heafre, A. Sax. 
heafor , would seem originally to have 
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i root Wjjk famp, to 

j wh ene© also cornea 
j ihe bounding boar, in 
i coper‘the bounding goat, Soand. 
» «ad A. Sax. haefer, a he-goat 
* akin to heifer) ; and probably 
caballuA, a horse, Ir. capml 
t, 6apala, swift. — Pictet, Ori- 
e Indo-Europtenes, tom. i. pp. 347, 



ir seems to have been regarded 
word in old English, 
ii feequentty written hedhfdre, Le. 

• -'** high-stepper, * * with allusion to its 
and frisky movements, as if 
hedh, high, said far an, to go (Ett- 
er, and Morris, who compares 
heah-deor, a roe -buck. Accidence, p. 87). 
Other old forms are hekfere (Prompt, 
jPoro.}, hecforde , Prov. Eng. heckfor , as 
£f from an enclosure, like Butch 
kokkeUng, a heifer, from jlok, a pen. 

Prof. Skeat thinks the last part of 
the word is A. Sax. /cor, an ox, and 
that the original meaning of hedhfore 
hdgh (Le. full-grown) ox," But 
||p||^ord^ seems always to have meant 
specifically a young cow. 

JSfbu are cruel in compelling your children 
** " ' ealtli) to goe into loathed beds, for 
you make them bond-slaues: what 
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haps of ell-rakes, which is t 
Helpmeet, a very common ^ 
idon of the word help-mate, uhderi 
influence of Genesis ii. 18, “I i 
make him an help meet for Mm,” ije 
suitable for him. Helpmeet, therefore 
is merely help-fit, ^ *- 

Woman .... (is) & helpmeet to the Ben- 
ton. — Cox, Mythology of Aryan Nations, vol 
i. p. 67. 

It is so spelt also in Miss Yo 
Womankind (passim) ; Dasent, 0^ 
Essays, 1858, p. 212; Faber, On 
generation, p. 107 ; Boberts, Oriental 
Illustrations, p. 3; Contemporary Re- 
view, April, 1876 ; Guardian, Sept. 23, 
1875 ; Clement of Alexandria, Trans, 
in Ante-Nicene Library, vol. i. p. 128 ; 
Charles Kingsley, Life, vol. i. p. 467 ; 
Hawhstone, vol. i. p. 85 (2nd ed.). 

The man whom we have recommended as 
a stimulating helpmeet proves unsatisfactory. 
— The Saturday Review, July 24, 1880, p. 
108 . 

The word translated help-meet (daer) if 
masculine. — M. D. Conway, Demonology mid 
Devil -Lore, vol. ii. p. 80. 


Help-mate seems a correct formation, 
like the old word copesmate . 

tv—— . Mr. Fitzedward Hall, who strangely 

ploughman i is so foolish to yoake young hec- 0 enough holds help-mate to be a corrup- 

It dSnlLl tiono , f the compound 


meet-help from Bp. Sprat (1692), and 
“meet helper ” from William Strode 
(1636). 

He adduces instances of the classical 
word helpmate from Macaulay, Foote, 
Centlivre, Colman, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Southey, Kingsley, and Buskin. ~~ 
Modem English, p. 156. , 1 \ 

Henbane, A. Sax. henm-helte, M a 
ben-belt” Perhaps the original form 
was henge-helle , hanging bell, especially 
since, in medieval Latin, the plant 
was called symphomaca, a ring of bells. 

With the experience of its poisonous 
quality, and the natural tendency to .explain 
an unaccountable name into something intel- 
ligible, Henbeit baa become Henbane,— Pm?* 

Herme-belle, the hyoscyamus, Qqetipc. 
in Leechdome , Wortcwmmg, Ac., 
Cockayne, vol. i. p. 94. 

(Bailey), bmmtm |||| 


-T, Decker, Semen deadly 
% of London (1606), p. 44 (ed. Arber). 

•^BuBIOHT, a corruption of the oldd* 
form heigth (Holland’s Camden's Bri- 
537), Eighth, heighthe, A. Sax. 

strong ston wall * Sterne opon hei\>e. 
X f S\ Langland, Pierce the Ploughman's CrSde, 
Hlpg L 213. 

f||^i^ Altitudo, Culmen. — Prompt . Par- 

\ ' The ascending pile 

gill Stood, 6x’d her stately highth, 

«| 11 if |g { 5 Milton, Par . Lost, i. 723. 

‘ * He part of the Quire there stood 

f, made 'of Oliue wood, couered 

per with fine gold, wnose faces and 
vnto young children, the 
was ten ell&.—lthierarium, 
g§ Roly Patriarchs, #<?,, 1619, p. 

teeth rakes, so 

— wbJW I S®*“; 

4hcy dispatch m a short 




groom, m oiu 
hengest, a horse (of. But. and Ger. 
hone); bo Spelman, Blount, 
tmlf and Skeat, Htym. Diet 

■Menrmen, vj enfauntes, or more as it shall 
kinge. — Household Book of Edward 
pS p. 44 (Antiq. Soc.). 

ff , deckt as my Lord Majors 
$‘$$SfMhensme?i, 

^ - Jack Drum Entertainement, act i. I. 357 

. ( 1616 ). 

Heyncemann (al . henchermnne), Gerol Deists. 
-—Prompt Parvulorum. 

Those Proctors of Beelzebub, Lucifer’s hench- 
boys. 

Randolph, The Mum Looking-Glass , 

■ acti.ec. 4, 

Tke very next dish was the mayor of a town, 
With a pudding of maintenance thrust in 
his belly, 

Like a goose in the feathers, drest in his gown, 
And his couple of hinch-boijs boil'd to a 
jelly. 

B. Jonson, The Gipsies Metamorphosed 
( Works, p. 626). 

w M&lise, what ho! ” — his henchman came; 
u Give our safe-conduct to the Graeme.” 
Scott, Lady of the Lake , canto II. xxxv. 

At an early period the word came to 
be regarded as haunch-man, as if one 
who stands by the haunch or side of his 
chief to support or defend him (Lat. 
tegere lotus . — Horace), like flunkey, a 
04 flanker,” from Fr. flmquer , “to he at 
Otoe’s elbow for a help at need ” (Cot- 
grave) ; sidesman , formerly Bideman, an 
assistant ; Scot, hackman ( zz It. codda- 
tore), a follower in war, a henchman. 
Wot the vowel change, compare Cum- 
berland bench , to jerk a stone from the 
haunch* 

Item my Lordis Hansman iij Yonge 
Gentyllnaen in Houshold at their Frenais 
^mlyiige^sis: v,~~Northiimberlund Houshold - 

fiamsmen or Hanshmen (more frequently 
, written Henchmen or Henxmen ) was the old 
faeghsh Name for the Pages, so called from 
Jthefr Irtstoding at their Lords Haunch or side. 
— * ibid, Bp. Percy's note, p. 434. 

officer £the henchman] is a sort of 
upon all oc- . 

rations, to venture his life in defence of his 
drinking-bouts he stands be- 
seat, at his haunch , from whence his 
derive^ and watches the conversa- 
offends his patron.— • 

Ills v: 


totfce < 2 % m 

of Eawa*a VU oacigr. , ,j 5 , 

Two eotfcs of hanchemen , of tyCSyU and- 
ojrymsyn veil vett, panyd together. ^ ,‘V 

The Losely Manuscripts, piOg^'.j 

Herald, O. H. Ger. Hari-old( when®# 
the name Harold), i,e. Ham-wold , | 

strength,” a warrior, has acquired the 
specific sense of an officer who makes 
proclamations from being confused 
with 0. H. Ger. foraharo, a heraldj 
from forharin , to proclaim (Ske^t, 
jEfa/m. Die*. s.v.). 

Herb of Repentance, a popular 
name for' the plant rue, ’ 
a confusion with nte (A. Sax. hrem^um 
cf, Ger. reue), to be sorry. Otherwise 
Herb of grace. 

He must avoid the crimes he lived in: § 

His Physicke must be Rue (ev’n Eue for 
sinne) 

Of Herb of Grace, a cord i all he must make ; 
The bitter Cup of true Repentance take. 

G. Wither, Britains Remembrancer, 
p. 59 recto, 1628. 

I’ll set a hank of rue, sour kerb of grace* * 
Shakespeare , Rickard it, iii. 4*. ./ 

The spirit ... prescribes him three herbs : 
first, rue, or herb of grace, which is repent* 
anee : this teachetu him to sorrow f&r hfe 
strife and emulation, and purgeth away the 
bruised blood. — T, Adams, A Contemplation 
of the Herbs , Works , vol. ii. p. 465. 

Herb Paris. Pane is here generally 
assumed to be a proper name, as m its 
Latin designation Paris quadrifoUeLli 
is properly the genitive of par, a pair#L 
herla paris being the herb of a mar or 
betrothed couple, so called in reference 
to its four leaves being set on the afafk 
like ■ a truelove-knot, whence its other 
name Herb Truelove (Prior). 

Herby-grass, a provindtdcozaltpttpii 
■of Shakespeare’s ^ 4 ^3*ieacto 
(Hamlet, iv. 6 ), a popular name of rue 
(ComkUl Mag,, July, 1666}*, :Xefbe* 
grass in N. W. 

See Herb of Repentance 

Here, an old spelling of ear, A 
edre, from a not unnatural aeeum 
that it was akin to hear , A. Sax 
The two words, though of 
origin,bear a deoeptive 
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1 tan <m of Jria fel»w« kem, aid 

..KUtOMU* 

$ l* Tour -Landry, p. 27 

t bf tew, Aa4ito.— Prompt. Pat- 
§* ptmg*» Coll. MS. ). 

sastWG-SOT, a mistaken spelling of 
M of the common heron, Eng. 
mew, h&romhmv (see Hahdsaw), 
A mistaken notion that the bird 
M©« (O. Eng. sues) the herrings ” 
Mon, Chvdand Glossary, p. 2§S). 

(Holderness dialect), 
mute {Chaucer), hernshaw (Spen- 

bssuns, ) boots coming up 
essian-boots, ) high on the legs 
ord overlooked in, I think, all the 
Ottaaies), as if boots resembling 
| worn by Hessian troopers, seems 
> only the modem and polite form 
te old word “ huseans, a sort of 
a or Spatterdashes’* (Bailey), 
Mb husmons, stockings without 
gaiters. Hessians , then, are boots 
gaiters in one, huseans ; and this 
turn likely, as Hussion is found as 
pilar pronunciation of Hessian . I 
heard an Irishwoman say, “ Let 
latch a Hussian for herself,” mean- 
“Let her get a husband of her 
i9 {and not flirt with mine), Scot. 
ions is also found as hoeshins , 
ms (Jamieson), which is for Iws- 
, a diminutive of hose , old Eng. 

(for bos hynes, Skeat). 

I Willie's wife is nae sue trig, 
t digits her gruiifcie wi’ a hunk ion. 

Burnt , Work*, p. 20? (Globe ed.). 

She wipes her mouth with a stock - 
f (not a “ cushion ”, as the Globe 
f imagined). 

hoe^a ouerhongen his hoktchyne t * on 
euenche a side, 

pM in fen * as he )e plow folwede. 
'Wfrfii* P^ughmam Craie (ah. 1304), 

r ha meaning was Fr. houseem , 
t&mmsft worn over a Stocking 
i fioot. n — Cotgrave. 

1 boot ” was introduced 
George III. (J. R. 

*' ' Costume, L 48.) 

44 Monstrosi- 

%e*a mm "hag© 
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Wright’s Oarkatm 
Georges, p. 64b). 

Beneath are ranged in rows aB 1 
boots and shoes, from the vamped up i 
and Wellingtons down to the 4| 
white satin slipper. — Saturday Bevies), A»g; 
7, 1380, p. 170. 

Heyday 1 an interjection, assimilated 
like well-a-day, to atock-u-day, seem* 
to be identical with Ger. heydti! heym, 
body in hoity-toity! and, perhaps, 
nected with 0. Fr. halt, pleasure, 

It is spelt highday ! in Shakespeare 
Tempest, ii. 2, 190 (1628). The heydai 
(of youth, Ac.) is really for high 
(Mid. Eng. hey day), — Skeat. SmoEefi 
speaks of “ the highday of youth m4 
exultation.” See Davies, tiupp. Eng 
Glossary , s.v. High Day . 

Hio-cough, a frequent spelling 01 
hiccup (formerly McJcock , Howell), « 
word meant to imitate the sound pro 
duced by the convulsion of the dia 
phragm. 

Senglot the htckock , a yexing. — Cotgrave. 

Compare Holstein hiickup , Fr. ho 
quet (O. Eng. hichet), Swed. hicha, tip 
hiccough. 

Hew- hole, a provincial name for th« 

f reen woodpecker (Pious viridis),— 
ohns, British Birds in their Hamits 
p. 295. A corruption of heighaw, 

Onot , a Hetgkaw , or W ltwall . — Cotgrave, 
Picard huyau, 0. Eng. hewel. 

It. sgato, a birde called a Huhale, — Plena. 
But most the heweVs wonders are, 

► Who here has the holtselster’s care ; 

He walks still upright from the root. 
Measuring the timber with his hot. 
Marvell , Poems, p. 63 (Murray repr.). 

The name heiaJmo is imitative of ii 
laughing cry (like ha-ha ! hee-haw 
guffaw), akin to Sansk. hahh, toiau$ 
(Lat. cachinnus ) ; cf. its other name 
yaffle and yappingale, a barker. * 
Tim undulatingdight and laugh-like Otyt 
the Green Woodpecker used to fie mark 4m 
mon than they seem to be C. MM 

son , Brit. Bird!’ %g», p. 63. 

See HionwAt. 

Hiokway, I oldnameafortht 
Hickwall, I pecker, 
tMusa, I&kodi, BaSk^ 




forma are heyhce, Mgfam, 
^ygkrwhde, kickle, Mckoi, and hecco. 
Up l&ughing hecco, then the countersetting 
u f jay. Drayton, Polyolbum, Song 13. 

" See Hew-bolr. 

* Another popular name for this bird 
kWgu*l,Eaqu<d. 

x d observe Mr. Morris spells the name I 
have written EaquaL m the ibnn Ecle. 1 have 
m idea of the origin or etymology of either 
form. — J. C. Atkinson, British Birds’ Eggs , 
ft* 

These are evidently but different pro- 
nunciations of MoTcle, Mckoi , or MckimlL 

«Mecco, in all probability, properly 
means the backer, and was so called 
f&m its characteristic habit of pecking 
old timber in search of insects; Picard. 
Mquer, to hew wood. Compare It. 
piocMo, “ a knocke, a pecke, a clap, a 
lob, a snap, a thumpe or great stroke. 
Also* a bird called a wood hacker, a 
wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree iobber, 
to, hickway, a iobber, a spight, a snapper ” 
(Florio). So Lat. j picas was probably 
ike pecker, Ger. baumhacker , Dan. tree- 
pikker, W. cnocell y coed (knocker of the 
wood), Gk. druokoteptes (wood-striker), 
Swed. vedhnar ; and so another bird is 
called the nut-hatch. 

Middle, To, to conceal or keep secret, 
a Scotch verb developed out of the 
word Ividlins, secretly, an adverbial 
form, as if it were bxdUng, a present 
participle. For similar mistakes, com- 
pare Grovel and Sidle. Vid. Jamie- 
son, a.vv., Notes and Queries , 6th S. 

vi. m 

High jinks, now sometimes used in 
As sense of a mad frolic, or great fun, 
was originally a Scotch game, some- 
what like forfeits, the penalties going 
to pay the reckoning for drink. This 
was sometimeB written by jinks, and is 
prpbably derived from by, haste (A. Sax. 

a mjinkt to dodge, cheat, or move 
ipMwip Mm game, as explained in a 
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And you wha laughing mii 

Leave jinks a wee, and hear a tale. 4111 

Ramsay, The Mank and the Mittet** 

Our Batt can dance, play at iugh i jinks wld» 
dice, ^ * p 

At any primitive orthodoxal vice. ^ , 

Batt upon Batt, &©., 1694, p. 5, 

Miss Famine, who is the girl for ofcif 
money, raises the question, whether any of 
them can tell the name of die leader and 
prompter to these high jinks of heU>~$* 
Quincey, Works, vol. xi. p. 86. 

High-strikes, slang for Mptoteriw* 

Hight, the perfect tense whs 
called ”) of the old Eng. verb bmm, %to 
call or be called, rz 0. Eng. hit, Xekt, 
corresponding to the reduplicated per- 
fect in Gothic haibait from haitan* 

The g seems to have crept in from A 
mistaken analogy with 25 pitched, 
tight zz tied. 

Johan hight that oon, and Alayn bight that 
other. 

Chaucer, The Reeve’s Tate* 

High-tapeb, \ popular names for the 

Hag- taper, J plant verbascum Thap~ 
ms, probably from A. S. hege or hega, 
a hedge, and taper , its stalks when 
dipped in grease being formerly used 
for burning (Prior). 

Verbasco . Taper-wort, Ling-wort, B%4- 
tupei', Bigtaper . — Florio. 

Moulmne, Mulleme, Wooll-bkde, Long- 
wort, Hares-beard, H ig-taper, Torches, — Cat- 
grave. 

Other names for it are herba lunti* 
naria, Candlewick (N. Somerset), old 
Eng. Candlewyrt (Leechdoms, Wort* 
cunning , &c., ed. Cockayne, voL iff. 
Glossary). 

High- year-old, a Teviotdale word 
for a heifer or beast of a year and A 
half old, is a corrupted form of 
heiyearald , which is for helMer*, or 
year-, auld ( J amieson), 

Hill-trot, a name for til# plant 
daucus earotd in the Sew Forest* it w 


Li! ItliVlLilH 
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lead quickness, 


'0% wi’hale outdrinks, 
Jlaggy / oknstm (lm ). 


(Britten and Holland). » 

Hindrance i« a heteinnym of 
Belgian kindermtof ie. tdnder-npsA 
aimil&ied to entrance, 

— Haldeman. p. 115. i ■ 
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Hotodame, a corrupt form of the 
name of “the sea-liorse called in Greeke 
11 ippotomos " (Topsell, Historic of Four- 
footed Beasts, p. 328), more correctly 
hippo-pot amos, “ river-horse.” 

They trembling stood, and made a long broad 
dyke 

That bis swift charet might have passage 
wyde 

Which four great Hippodume s did draw in 
temewise tyde. 

<S pettier, F. Queen e , III. xi. 40. 

His, as the sign of the possessive 
case, m such phrases as “for Jesus 
Christ h is sake” (Prayer for all sorts 
and conditions of men), “The King h is 
crown,” “God his wrath,” commonly 
used in the sixteen til and seventeenth 
centuries for what we would now write 
“Christ's sake,” “ The King's crown,” 
“ God's wrath,” is a mistaken ortho- 
graphy of the old English gonetival 
form -'is in “ Christ is sah ,” “ Kin a is 
crown,” “ Goddes wrath .” The posses- 
sive pronoun h is being anciently written 
in many instances is or ys. King- is crown 
readily resolved itself into Krny his 
croicn. Compare — 

That endun d fro A Vue sere ii" d n> tylb* the 
Annuncyacyon ofoure Lailynexte sewynge. 
— If . Gregory, Chronicle oj London , p. 59 
(Camden Soe.). 

And on Mary MagdtUne i/s day the k \ n g 
hylde hys couiiHtdle at C aunty rburv w hytho 
a grete party ofbys lordys. — Id. p. 178. 

'Ihe whiche is man and hu-> make * and moil- 
teie-i* issue. 

Vdio/i of Piers P tou man , xix. 236, text ('. 

“Alan and his mate and wife’s 
issue” ( iz mvtieris prohs ); anotlier 
MS. has actually impro\ed this into 
“ moilhrc her issue.” See Skeat, Notes , 
p. 282 m loco. 

Now mot ich s entire hL \one • *-etten to echoic. 

Pierce the Ploughman’* Ciede , 1. 714. 

1 presented vnto your liking Robin Good- 
Jellou hi > ri(*we>. 

The Passionate Mori ice, 1593, p. 49 
(Shaks. 8 or.). 

Hence wffen Chaucer tells us that 
“ hevenes iorde ” (or, as it might have 
been printed, “heaven liis lord”) 
“hath wonne Yenna his love;” when 
Secretary AViiliam Kniglite* (1527) 
writes of “the Queue his affaires and 
secretes,” and the Duke of Norfolk 
(1524) speaks of “the Queue is good 
favour,” we can see at once that these 
are manifest resolutions of the older 


English Venus -is lore , the Quen-es 
affaires . We even find “other men his 
lippes ” in Ascham, and “ women his 
liornys ” in Lydgate, formed out of 
mcn-cs lippes, and •tcomen-es horny 8. 
Such later forms as “ Queen Elizabeth 
her reign ” are intensifications of the 
old error. See a full and interesting 
note in Mr. Fit/ed ward Hall’s Modern 
English , p. 855, to which I aiu indebted 
for much of the above. 

The time-lionouved formula of appro- 
priation, “John Mokes Ins book,” has 
scarcely yet ceased among country 
folks to he inscribed on the fly-leaf of 
their tables. Whou the old error as- 
sumes a learned garb it looks more 
grotesquely amusing. In a copy of 
Stephen’s Name of thi Beast, 1650, 1 
luix e seen a book-plat e with the inscrip- 
tion, “ iiiehard Baker, ejns Liber, Nov. 
25, 1721,” and in Cooper's Heaven 
Ojuned, 1611, the writing, “John Lea 
ejus Liber, 1752.” 

Hives, a term (ajiparontly modern, 
and overlooked m most dictionaries) 
for small risings in the skin attended 
with great itching, is a naturalized and 
corrupted form of Spanish haras, de- 
noting (1) beans, (2) “also great [beau- 
like] pimples caus’d by too much Blood, 
or Heat of Blood.”- St exons, Span. 
Fief., 1706, whuff is from hui.faha, a 
beau. Compare Lt. “ leniiyini, pimples 
or freckles in the face red and wan 
like h utils.” — Fiorio. 

Hoar hound, ) the name of the plant 

Hoke-hound, | marrnbiu m, as if from 
A, Sax. /tar, hoary, and hvnd, abound, 
is a conniption of the A. Saxon name 
hara-hmn , or hath one (Cockayne, 
Leerhdoms, xol. ill. Glossary), where 
hr m> corresponds to Lai. em-ila, Greek 
hm-ilr, a strong-scented plant (Skeat). 
The curious form gixon by Bosxvorth, 
hara-hrniy, “ hare’s-houey ” (if autho- 
rized), is a fresh corruption. 

Hoarst, a Lincolnshire word for a 
cold on 13 1 e chest, as if that which 
makes one hoarse (Lincolns, hoarst), is 
a corrupt form of O. Eng. host, a cough, 
Dan. haste , Dut.//oc«/c, A. Sax. h weosf, 
a wheeziness; cf. 0. Eng. lioosc, to 
cough (iV. Parr.), Cleveland hooze, to 
xvheezo. See Iloasi, in Davies, Supp . 
Eng. Glossary. 
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Hoboy, in North’s Plutarch (Lift of 
Augustus) howhoy , a naturalized form 
of Fr. hautboie , Mod. Eng. oboe, a high 
toned instrument; of wood. See Haw- 
boy. 

The Case of a Treble Hoe -hoy was a Man- 
sion for him. — Shakespeare, 2 Henry ]V. in. 2 
( 162 , 1 ). 

Hobthrush, ) provincial names for 

Hobthrust, J a spirit famous for 
whimsical pranks. The la.st part of 
the word seems to ho identical with A. 
Bax. j yyrs, O. Nor^e purs, a giant, or 
spectre. 

Hob is perhaps the same as aub, awf, 
alb, 0. N. alfr, an elf, seen in 0 heron 
(Alborov), the dream goblin ; cf. Hob- 
goblin. It seems to bo the same as the 
“ lubber-fiend ” of Milton’s L' Allegro. 

Hogmany, \ an old name given to 

Hogmenay, j New Year’s Eve, or a 
New Y r ear’s gift, in Scotland and the 
North of England, is said to be a cor- 
ruption of An goi mmoz (On to the 
mistletoe!), the ciy used by mummers 
at that season, and a survival of the 
Druidioal eultus. Certainly a practice 
almost identical did prevail in France. 
Cotgrave gi\ cs an old word, “ Aguillan- 
neuf, and Au-gny-l'an-vevf, the voico 
of Country people begging small pre- 
sents, or new-years gifts, m Christmas ; 
(an ancient tearme of rejoyciug, de- 
rived from the Druid cs; who wero 
wont the iirst of January, to go unto 
tlfo woods, where having sacrificed, 
and banqueted together, tliey gathered 
Misletow, esteeming it excellent to 
make beasts fruitful!, and most sove- 
raigne against all poyson.” Menage 
states that in Touraine they say Agui- 
lar) nen, that the Spaniards call presents 
made at Christmas Aguinaldo, and that 
in N ormaudy poor people when asking 
alms on the last day of the year, call it 
Pfogninanno. 

ftogmyne night was one of the festi- 
vals renounced by the Puritans (Law’s 
Meworlalh, p. 191). 

The cotter woanies, glad an’ gay . . . 

Sing at their doors for Hogmanay. 

' Kwol. 

Bee II amps on, Medii jflri Kalenda- 
rinm , vol. i. pp. 122-124 ; Brand, Pop. 
Antiquities , vol. i. p. 458 ; . Clieruel, 
j Diet. df } s Institutions, s.v. Gui. 

Hogo, formerly “ Hogoo, a high 


savour or rolish” (Bailey), a popular 
corruption of Fr. haul gout. Compare 
fogo, an old slang word for a stench. 

Jt was hogo, I surmise, that suggested the 
vulgar Jogo. At first, probably, \fogo was 
added to hogo, for the sake of jingle; and 
then, as the word, from resmnblaiioe to jaugh, 
job, intrinsically conveyed the idea of dis- 
gust, hogo fogo was shortened to fogo. Again, 
in holy ogo, the holy may be a corruption of 
hogo . — F. Hall, Modern English, p. 127. 

To give the savvee a hogoe, let the dish 
(into winch you let the Pike fall) be rubed 
with it [ garlick ]. — 1. Walton, Compleat 
Angler, chap. vn. 165 5. 

Sure 1 am, our Palate-people are much 
pleased therewith, [garlick j as giving a deli- 
cious hault-gust to most meats they eat, as 
tasted and smelt in their sauce, though not 
seen therein. — T. Fuller , Worthies of Eng- 
lund, vol. i. p. 2 06. 

Hogshead, supposed to he borrowed 
front old Dufcli os-hoofd, an “ ox-head ” 
(so Dan. ox-hoced, Gor .o.v-hoft), a hogs- 
head. But compare the Irish toesaid, 
the Gael, toesaid, or togsaid (perhaps 
from Gaelic tog, to brew. — Philolog. Soc. 
Trans., 1857, p. 09), a hogshead. 

He ate and drank, and when he had 
enough lie went under a togsaid (hogshead). 
— Campbell, Fop. Tales of the IP. Highlands, 
vol. H. p. sm. 

Ilogshide is another mistaken ortho- 
graphy in Sir Tlios. Ur quit art’s Trans- 
lation of Itabclais , bk. iii. ch. xv. 

The mysrewle of the kyngys galentys at 
.Ludlow e, vvhenn they hadde drokyn i-nowre 
of w } ne that was iri tavernys and in othyr 
)inc)s, they fulle ungoodely smote owte the 
ledtlys of the pyp> s and hoggys hedys of 
wyne, that nn*n wente wete-schode in wyne. 
— Gregoi y's Chronicle oj London,! 160, p. 2 07 
(Camden »Soc. ). 

Then* was gevyn commandement to the 
Lord Mayor, that there should be a great 
bonfyre at Powles Church door, and there to 
be set a hoggys head of iede and another of 
claret for the people to drink that wolde. — * 
Grey Friars ’ Chronicle, 51 arch 9, 1525. 

The other was by trade a Vintener, 

That had full many a hoggrshed looked in. 

F. Thynn, Debate Itelueen Pride and Low- 
liness (ab. 1568), p. 30 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Hog-tone, an old Scotch corruption 
of the word acton , which is also spelt 
aheion, hahelon (Chaucer, Time of Sir 
Thopas), hacqueton (Spenser, Faerie 
Quecne, II. 8, xxxviii.), Fr. hoqueton , 
auqueion, Prov. alcofo, a cotton stuffed 
or wadded coat, Bp. algodon, cotton. 
The acton was a loose quilted frock 
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* w©» rader arafcou* to prevent it brats- 
mg me body, and was identical with 
the gambeson (Sir S. B. Scott, The 
British 4my, vol i p. 201), 

Hoiden, \ formerly a clownish ill- 

Hoyden, / bred person of either sex 
(see Trench, Select Glossary, s.v.), is a 
naturalized form of Butch hey den, (1) 
a dweller on the heath, a wild man, (2) 
a heathen, (8) a boor. The spelling 
Was altered perhaps to accommodate 
it to the old verb hmt, or hoyte , to romp. 
H Let none condemn them for Rigs 
because thus hotting with boys.” — T. 
Puller, Pisgah Sight , Pt. IX. p. 110 
(1050). 

Vastibousier, A lusk, lubber, loggar-kead, 
lo»ell, hoiden f lobcock. — Cotgrave. 

Hold, “ of a ship, that part between 
the Keelson and the lower deck where 
the Goods, Stores, &c are laid up ” 
(Bailey), as if that which holds or con- 
tains the cargo, is really an altered 
form of 0. Eng. hole , the holloiv part of 
a ship, A. Sax. hoi , a hollow or hole, 
But. hoi , a cavity, also the ship’s hold 
(Sewel). Hull is probably the same 
word, just as the hull of pease was also 
formerly spelt hoole ( Prompt . Paw ). 

Hook of a schyppe (al. holle) Carina. — 
Prompt. Parvulorum . 

Other instances of excrescent d are 
the following : — Bown-d (homeward, 
&c., 0. Eng. boun), gizzwr-d (0. Eng. 
giser), hazar-d (Sp. astar ), hind (a ser- 
vant, O. Eng. fane), moul-d, rotm-d (to 
whisper), soun-d, stran-d (of rope), 
woun d; cf. hes-t, peasant (F r.paysan), 
pheasan-t, parchmen-t, tyrcm-t, O. Eng. 
wwmn-t (zz ensign), graf-t , O. Eng. 
<xlien~t ; vulgar Eng. ewoun-d, gown-d, 
io drowned, scholar -d, salmon~d,orphan-t; 
eld Eng. vil-d, anvel-d, gammon- d, lub- 
bar-d. 

Hold, 1 as used of a player at the 

Held, / game of billiards, who is 
Eaid to have held a ball when he has 
dfcfvWL it into one of the holes or 
pockets, is, according to Mr. Blackley, 
a grammatical perversion of “He 
Med it,” misunderstood as hold (Word 
Gcmip, p.7 4). The same writer main- 
tains that the verb io toll arose from 
iold, in mo h phrases as “ the knell was 
is* cotinted, the number of con- 
duding strokes being significant of the 


sex of the deceased, wMch was mis- 
understood as tolled. This seems vety 
doubtful. 

Holder, a Wiltshire man’s corrup- 
tion of halter, as if that which holds In 
a horse, &c. Halter itself is an altered 
form of A. Sax. hecdfter, a noose or 
halter; cf. 0. But. and G. halfier 
(Skeat). 

Holes. The phrase io pick hole a, 
meaning to find fault, as if to detect a 
weak spot (a chink in one’s armour), 
as in Burns’ lines — 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

1 rede you tent it, 

A chield’s amang you taking notes, 
arose, not improbably, from a mis- 
understanding of the Prov. Eng. to hole, 
meaning to calumniate, from A, Sax. 
hoi, detraction. 

Oil vor . . . hauling and halzening, or cuff- 
ing a Tale. 

Exmoor Scolding , 1. 297 (E. D. S., see note 
p. 135). 

Holidame, an occasional corruption 
in old books of hoUdom or halidom , A. 
Sax. haBgdom, i.e. holiness, the Chris- 
tian faith, -dom being the same termi- 
nation as in C fad st endow, kingdom, 
Ger. heiligtfaim, Icel. helgiddnw ; so 
spelt as if to denote the holy Virgin, 
e,g. “ So help me God and hollndame 
— Bullem, Book of the Use of Sick Men, 
1579, fol. 2 b. 

By my holy dam , tbo I say it, that shuld 
not say it, 1 tbinke I am as perfect m my pipe, 
as Officers in poling. — Jucke Diums Enter - 
tamement, act l. 1. 4 (1616). 

In Icelandic hclgir ddmar denotes 
sacred relics. 

So helpe me god, and holludam. 

Of this 1 wolde not geve a dram. 
lieyuood , The Four P*s ( Dodsley, i. 82, 
ed. 1825). 

I shalbe redy at scott and lotte, and all 
my duties truly pay and doo . ... so fielpe 
me god and holtjdotns, and bv this boke. — 
English Gilds , p. 189 (E. E. f . S.). 

Holioke, i.e. holy oak (Holy Hoke, 
Huloet), an old form of the word holly- 
hock (Lat. Alcea), which seems to be 
from A. Sax. hoc, Welsh hocys , a mal- 
low. The first part of the word is My 
not holly. See Hollyhock. 

Holwkes , red. white, and carnations. 

Tumr , Fine Hundred Fointes (E. I). Soe. 
p. 96). 
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v v tike word i» spelt hdtty-oak in White 
and Markwick’s Naturalist* Calendar, 
hoMy~oke* in Bacon, Of Gardens (1625) 
(Essays, p. 557, ed. Arber). 

Bright crown imperial, kingspear, holyhoeks, 
Sweet Venus-navel, and soft lady-smocks. 

B. demon, Pan's Anniversary, 1625, Works, 
p. 643. 

Holliglas, a 16th cent. Scotch word 
for a character in old romances, is 
another form of Nowleglas, Owlglass , 
or Eulenspiegel. 

Holly-hock. Holly- here has no- 
thing to do with the tree so called. Dr. 
Prior thinks that the original form 
may have been cauU - or coley -hock, but 
this seems altogether doubtful. Hock 
is evidently O. Eng. hoccr, A. Sax. hoc, 
the mallow, which is also called the 
Nock-herb. The incorrect form holly- 
oak is found in G. White’s Selhome , 
pp. 826, 880 (Nat. Illust, Lib. ed.), and 
holli-oak in Skinner’s Etymologicon, 
s.v. (1671). See Holioke. The old 
form of the word was Holy hocke, ap- 
parently so called because it was in- 
troduced from the Holy Land (of. its 
Welsh name hocys bondigaid, i.e. 
** blessed mallow,” Skeatj, whence 
corruptly holly-hock . 

Holt/ Hdkke, or wylde malowe, Altea, 
malviscus. — Piompt. Parvulorum (1440). 

Rose d'outre mer, the garden Mallow, 
Called Hocks, and Holyhoeks. — Cotgrave. 

Holm-oak, the ilex or evergreen oak, 
as if connected with holm, a water-side 
fiat, is from 0. Eng. holme , the holly 
( Prompt . Parv.), which is a corrupt 
form of hoi in, A. Sax. holen, holly. 

Ilex is named of some in English Holme , 
which signifieth Holly or Huluer. — Gerarde , 
Herbal, p. 1158* 

Holy-stone, the name given by 
sailors to the stone with which they 
scrub the decks, has not been explained. 
It is perhaps the same word as A. Sax. 
hecXh-stan (apparently a “ covering- 
stone, from helan , to cover), cited by 
Ettmiiller (t>. 458) from ^Elfric’s Glos- 
sary, with the meaning of crust . The 
first part of Imalh-stan (hal-stdn) would 
easily be confounded with hdlig, holy, 
though rather akin to hell. Perhaps, 
however, heath- is really akin to heatoc, 
a hollow, holh, hollow, with allusion to 
the light porous nature of pumice- 
go the true form of the 


word would be holey»stme, ihospm 
full of holes or hollows. For the same 
reason, perhaps, a perforated stone 
used as a charm is called in Cleveland 
a holystone. From a humorous mis- 
understanding, seemingly, of the fin# 
part of the compound, holystone* of 
small size are known to sailors as 
“ prayer-books ” (Dana). Compare 
Haliwort. 

Home-ly, an old corruption of homily 
(Greek homllia), as if a plain familiar 
discourse in the language of the com- 
mon people. 

But howe shall heeread thys booke, as the 
Homilies are read ? Some call them homelies, 
and m deed so they may be wel called, for 
they are homeh / handled. For though the 
Priest read them neuer so well, yet if the 
parish like them not, there is such talking 
and babhng in the church that nothing can 
be heard : And if the Panshe be good and the 
priest naught, he will so hacke and cboppe 
it, that it were as good for them to be with- 
out it, for any word yt shall be understand. 
— Latimer , Sermons , p. S7, verso. 

A more curious corruption is humble* 
in Lever’s Sermons, 1550 : — 

But tile rude lobbes of the countrey, 
wliiche be to syraple to paynte a lye, spe&ke 
foule and truly as they fynde it, and sayej 
He minisheth Gods sacraments, be slubbers 
vp his seruice, and he can not reade the 
humbles. — P. 65 (ed. Arber). 

Honey-moon, as if mellis kuna, “ The 
first sweet month of matrimony,” is no 
doubt the same word as Icel. hgdn, a 
wedded pair, man and wife, hj&na-band, 
matrimony, hjdnasceng, marriage bed. 
Another related word is Icel. hyndttar- 
mctnuZr, “ wedding-night month.” Hy- 
nott, the term applied to the wedding- 
night, is near akin to hju, family, man 
and wife, whence hju-skapr, matri- 
mony, and to M-byli, home, Ger. W- 
rath, A. Sax hiwa, “hive,” Heliand 
hiwa, wife (vid. CleasbyandVigfusson). 
Thus the real congener of honey-moon 
is not honey, A. Sax. humy , but the 
hive in which it is made, A. Sax. fe*, 
a house, Goth, heiva, akin to A. Sax. 
hina, one of the household, a domestic, 
or hind ; home, Goth, haims ; Lat. cwis, 
Greek Immai, Sansk. si, to lie. Gf. Ger* 
hew'ath, marriage. 

Marriage, like the usefiil bee, builds a , 
house and gathers sweetness from every 
flower, and labours, and unites into societies 
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and republi Taylor, The Marriage 

Mn£ 

On the model of honey -moon, once 
translated meBihme in the pages of 
Punch, Beams to have been formed Ir. 
nvie-na-maUah, as if from mis, montli, 
Had meala, genitive of mil, honey (but 
of. maUah, shamefaced, modest). 

The Mie-na-mallah now is past 
O Wirra-sthru 1 O VV irra-stkru * 
Gerald Griffin, The Coiner , ch. vii. 

So Strength and Beauty, band in hand, 

Go forth into the honey’d land, 

Lit by the love-moon golden grand. 

Gerald Massey, The Bridal, Poems, p. S9. 

Other names for the honeymoon are 
Dut. witbroodsweek ( whi te-bread - week ) , 
Swed. smehmanad (caress month), 
Welsh mis yr ajiaeth, month of blan- 
dishment 


Hook, in such cant phrases as, “ I 
Will, — with a hook,” i.e. you may 
imagine it if you like, but I won’t ; I 
am only joking ; is the same word as 
hoax, horns, hookey, Gipsy hokka, to 
lie (Borrow), hooker, hokkeny, a he or 
deception ; Roumanian Gipsy Jcokao, 
a lie (Leland, Eng. Gipsies, p. 81). 
Hence hokey-pokey, hocus-pocus , lmnky- 
panky, Gipsy huckeny pokes, a swindle, 
Hind, hoggu-bazee (Id. p. 141). 

A Hocus-pocus [= juggler] . . . performed 
Tare tricks of activity. — 6 ir T. Herbert , 
Travels , 166.5, p. 133. 

Hookeb, a kind of fishing vessel of 
heavy build (Croker, Ballads of Ire - 
lamd, p. 151), is no doubt the same 
word as O. Fr. hevrcque , by which 
Palsgrave (1580) explains “ Hulke, a 
$hyppe;” and “ Hurque , a hulk” (Cot- 
grave) ; “ Orque [for Horque\ a Hulk 
or huge ship” (Id.) ; Low Lat. hulka,, 
hulcus i all from Greek holhds, a ship 
that is towed, a ship of burden (oKk&q, 
from thcuv, to drag). “ Hulke, shyppe, 
Hulmis” (Prompt. Parvulorum), is only 
a variant. See Skeat, Etym, Did. s.v. 
HWfe, Scot, honk, a large ship. 

Their galleons, galleasses, gal lies, ureas, 
and zabras were miserably shattered . — Old us, 
Sk of Raleigh. 

Bowker, a Vessel built like a Pink, but 
masted and rigged like a Hoy. — Bailey, 

The xneikle houk hym bare, was Triton 
callit. 

0. Douglas, Dukes of Eneados, p. 321, 1. 55. 

Hwrque* a Hulke or huge Flie-boat.— 


Hoop, a provincial Eng. name 
bullfinch in Wiltshire, Cornwall, Som* 
erset, &c., is a corruption apparently 
of ope [cf. O. Eng. a nope for an omj, 
alp (By sterna Agricultures, 1687), a 
bullfinch, alpe (Prompt Parvulorwn,), 
also spelt olf, olph, aupe, and awbe. 

Be als just to awppix and owlis 
As unto pacokkis, papmgais, or crennis. 

W. Dunbar, The Thrmitl and the Iiois, 18 
(1503). 

The tatlmg Awbe doth please some f&noie 
wel. 

G. Gascoigne , Complaint of Philomene , 1576, 
p. 88 (ed. Arber). 

Hooter, an American word for a 
whit, as “I don’t care a hooter for 
him,” seems to be a corruption of iota. 
— Bartlett, Did. of Americanisms , p. 
295 (4th ed.). 

Hope, in the military phrase a For- 
lorn Hope (Fr. enfans pei'dus), as if a 
body of desperate men who have aban- 
doned all hope of surviving, is the same 
word as Dut. hoop, a troop (verloren 
hoop, a lost, i.e. death-doomed, band), 
Swed. hop. Compare Ger. hemfe, a 
crowd, O. Norse hopr, A. Sax. hedp, a 
troop, hop, a circle or band of men 
(like Lat. globus). These words seem 
to correspond to Polish kupa , Lat. 
cop-ia, just as hope ( zzsperare ), Dut. 
hoopen, Ger. 7/ often, do to Latin mip-io. 
With h6p, a hoop or a company, com- 
pare nng (A. Sax. hing , Icel. hringr) 
in ring-leader, whence also harangue, 
to address a ring or crowd. (So Lat. 
hirba is connected with Iwrbo.) Cf. 
old Eng. heep , a crowd, “The here 
sprange vp . . . , ernonge an heep of 
wyms.” — Caxton, Bcyncvrd the Fox 
(1481), p. 16 (ed. Arber). • 

Engla heapas, “ troops of angels .” — Mlfric 
(see Cockayne, Spoon and Sparrow , p. 78). 

Among this princely heap, if any heTe . . . 

Hold me a foe. 

Shakespeare, Rich . III. ii. 1, 53. 

Machamdas with his strangers gaue such 
& lusty charge vpon cerbune slmgers and 
archers, being th ejorlorne hope whom Philo- 
pceraen had put before the battell of the 
Achaians to b^gm the Skirmish, that he ouer- 
threw them, and made them flie witball. — 
Sir Thos. North, Plutarchs Lives , p. 872, 
1612, 

Hofharlot, an old name for a coarse 
kind of coverlet, is a corrupt form of 
hap -harlot, from the old verb hap, to 





MJfe or om&ofroww&y correspond- 
ing io Oho jocnlar term wram-rascal, for 
m overcoat, current in the last cen- 
tury, e.g. “A Joseph, wrap-rascal” 
&c., is (Jay’s annotation on the sur- 
tout, 41 By various names in various 
countries known.” — Trima , bk. i. L 
$7. Map-harlot, a coarse covering, is 
found also in provincial English 
(Forby). 

“ Our fathers . . . have lien full oft upon 
straw pallets, on rough mats, covered onelie 
with a sheet, under coverlets made of dags- 
wam or hopharlots (I use their own termes). 
—Bamson, Description of England , m Holm- 
shed’s Chronicles, 1 . 188. 

A well-known antiquarian explains 
the word as follows : — 

Harlot was a term applied to a low class 
of vagabonds, the ribalds, who wandered 
from place to place m search of a living ; 
and the name appears to have been given to 
this rug as being only fit to be the lot or hap 
of such people ( ! ). — W right, Homes oj Other 
Daps, p. 415. 

The word is given by Bailey in the 
form of happerlet and happarlet , which 
seems to be an assimilation to “ cover- 
let.” 

Happyn or whappyn’ yn clojjys. — Prompt. 
Parv . 

These weders ar cold and I am ylle 
happyd. — Townley Mysteries , p. 98. 

Horndoon, a Cumberland word for 
a lunch about ten in the morning 
(Dickinson), a corruption of old Eng. 
undern , nine o’clock, a meal at that 
hour, properly “between-times,” some- 
thing taken between breakfast and din- 
ner, old Eng. under, Ger. unter, Goth. 
undar, Lat. inter, between. 

Horn-mad, 1 raving mad, literally 

Horn-wood, / brain mad, from A. 
Sax, haernes, the brains ( Pidlolog . Soc. 
Proceedings, vol. iii. p. 94). Compare 
ham-pan, herne-pm, the brain-pan or 
skull. 


I shall help© "thee witterlye. 

To take hvm down© devoutly© 

Though Caypkaa go© home-wood therby, 
And all his meanye. 

Chester Mysteries (Shake. Soc,), vol. li. 

p. 68. 


[The editor, Mr. Wright, auite misunder- 
stood the odgin of the word when he here 
SUggestad, “perhaps mad with jealousy,” 
mmv'mg to a cuckold** “ boms.”] 



Vt I have horns to make one 

nn»K^J owith “ e ’ * 1 

1 11 oe horn mad . 

Merry Wives of Windsor , iii, 4* 

Unless you are of a most settled temper, 
Quite without passion, I shall make you 
Horn-mad with jealousy. 

S. Marmion , The Antiquary, act ii. sc. t 
(1641). 

Home-wood he was, he was about to strike 
All those he met, aad his own flesh to tear©. 
Sir John Harrington , Ariosto , xxviii, 44, 

It will set him on a fire & make him horn- 
mad. — Holland’s Plmy, fol. 1634, tom. ii. p. 
135. 

Yet I’m not mad, 

Nor horn-mad, see you ? 

Jonson , The Fox, act iii. sc. 5. 

Did I tell you about Mr. Garrick, that 
the town are hom-mud after, — Thos. Gray , 
Letters. 


Compare Scot, hams, brains, Ger. 
him, Swed. hjema, Dan. hjerne, IceL 
hvern or hvorn, bones of the head, 
Goth, hwairnei, Lat. cranium , zz 
Kpaviov . “ ffcrnys or brayne (or bar- 

neys). Cerebrum.” — Prompt . Parvu - 
lorum. 


With fi,fi,fo, and ftttn f 

I smell the blood of a Christian man ! 


Be he dead, be he living, wi* ray brand 
I’ll clash his hams frae his ham-pan ! 
Child Rowland and Burd Ellen , 1. 40 ( Child’s 
Ballads , i. 251). 


Horns, when given to Moses as a 
distinctive mark, e.g. in Michael An- 
gelo’s well-known statue, in an older 
figure in Roslin chapel, and in most 
mediaeval representations of the law* 
giver, afford a curious instance of a 
misunderstanding being stereotyped in 
stone. In Exodus xxxiv. 29, seaq. it 
is said that when Moses came down 
from the mount his face stsone: The 
verb for this in the Hebrew is qaran, 
to emit rays, originally to put forth 
horns, from qeren, a horn. “This 
meaning has developed itself from a 
comparison of the first rays of the 
rising sun, winch shoot out above the 
horizon, to the horns of the gazelle, a 
comparison which is met with in the 
Arabian poets.” — Keil. So the correct 
translation of Habakkuk iii. 4 : — ” He 
had horns coming out of his hand,” 
would be, as in the margin, “bright 
beams.” St. Jerome made unfortu- 
nately a similar mistake in rendering 
“ his face shone ” in the passage m 

n 
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S*®#sxs,< according to its primitive 
mmmgf fmtrn em comutam, “bis 
face was horned” From this misren* 
dmiiig sprang the horned Moses of the 
sculptors and painters, with some re- 
ference perhaps to horns as a symbol 
of power, which in this sense are as- 
signed to Alexander and others on 
coins. See Bp. Wordsworth on Ex. 
xxxiv. 29; Smith, Bible Did. s.v. 
Horns Gale, Court of Gentiles , bk. ii. 
p, 13 ; Sir T. Browne, Works, vol. ii. 
p. 29 (ed. Bohn) ; Notes and Queries , 
nth S. ix. 453. 

Compare the use of Lat. coruscare , 

(1) of animals, to butt with the horns, 

(2) of fire, to flash or gleam ; and jubar, 
a beam of light, from jm fra, a crest or 
tuft of hair. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor seems to have 
had a correct understanding of the 
matter, as he says the sun “ peeps over 
the Eastern hills, thrusting out his 
golden horns , like those which decked 
the brows of Moses when he was forced 
to wear a veil, because himself had 
seen the face of God.” — Holy Dying , 
p, 16, Oxford ed. 

Coleridge strangely enough, though 
bearing this passage in mind, stands 
up for the literal and material repre- 
sentation of the horns. 

^ When I was at Rome, among many other 
visits to the tomb of Julius II., I went 
thither onse with a Prussian artist, & man of 
genius and great vivacity of feeling. As we 
were gating on Michael Angelo’s Moses our 
conversation turned on the horns and beard 
of that stupendous statue ; of the necessity of 
each to support the other ; of the superhuman 
effect of the former, and the necessity of the 
existence of both to give a harmony and in- 
tegrity both to the image and the feeling ex- 
erted by it. Conceive them removed, and 
the statue would become un-natural without 
being super-natural. We called to mind the 
horns of the rising sun, and I repeated the 
noble passage from Taylor’s Holy Dying. 
That horns were the emblem of power and 
sovereignty among the Eastern nations, and 
sre still retained as such in Abyssinia: the 
Achelous of the ancient Greeks ; ana the 
probable ideas and feelings that originally 
suggested the mixture of the human and the 
brute form in the figure by which they rea- 
lised the idea of their mysterious Pan, as 
representing intelligence blended with a 
darker power, deeper, mightier, and more 
universal than the conscious intellect of man, 
than intelligence ; — all these thoughts and 
recotieetiong passed in procession before our 


minds.— Biognsphia Literaria, oh. xxL a* 293 
(ed. Bell and Baldy). 

CSotgrave (s.v. Moyee) remarks that 

hiB — 

Ordinary counterfeit having on either side 
of the head an eminence, or lustre {arising 
somewhat in the form of a borne, hath em- 
boldened a profane author to stile cuckolds, 
Parents de Moyse. 

Pharaoh Mi&mun Nut is described * 
on the monuments (b.c. 700) as “ the 
lord of the two home.” — Brugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs , vol. ii. p. 
250. In Arabic ahgazdld, 44 the gazelle 
rises” (= “The Hind of the Dawn,” 
Ayyeleth hash-shachar , of Psalm xxii. 
1), is a way of saying “the sun rises,” 
his spreading rays suggesting the horns 
of the animal (Goldziher, Mythology 
among the Hebrews , p. 178). 

Horrid-horn, a term of reproach 
amongst the street Irish, meaning a 
fool, or half-witted fellow, from the 
Anglo-Irish omadhaun, Irish and Gaelic 
amadan , from amad, an idiot, corre- 
sponding to Sansk. amati , mind-less- 
ness, folly (nzLat. a-mentia). 

Wbat d’vou mane, you horrid horn , by 
selling such stuff as that? — Mayhew , London 
Labour and the London Poor , i. p. 207. 

You omadhmvn ... I was only puttin’ up 
a dozen o’ bottles into the tatch of the house, 
when you thought 1 was listenin’. — W. Car- 
le ton, Traits and Storm of Irish Peasantry, vol. 
i. p. 287 (1843). 

Horse, To, an old verb meaning to 
raise, elevate, especially one boy on 
the back of another for a flogging, 
Beems to be a corruption of Fr. hausser , 
or perhaps of hoise, Dut. hyesen 
(Sewel). Hcmsser (Prov. ausar , alsar. 
It. alzarc) is from Low Lat. altiare, to 
make high (Lat. altus). Compare Be- 
horse. Of the same origin perhaps is 
the provincial word horse , a plank or 
cross-beam upon which anything is 
supported. 

A hogshead ready horsed for the process of 
broaching. — T. Hardy , Under the Greenwood 
Tree , vol. i. p. 13. 

Andrew was ordered to horse and Frank 
to flog the criminal. — H. Brooke , Fool of 
Quality , i. 232 [Davies]. 

Mr. Green remembered to have heard that 
the great Newton was honed during the time 
that he was a Cambridge undergraduate. — 
Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, Ft, I. 
cb. ii. 

Horse, a marine term for a rope 
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made fast to one of the fore-mast 
shrouds (Bailey), as M the horse of the 
yard-arm,” u horse of themizzen sheet,’* 
is a corruption apparently of the older 
form hawse, origmally halse, from Ioel. 
Mis, Dan. and Swed. hale, (1) a neck, 
(2) the tack of a sail, end of a rope ; 
loel. hdlsa, to clew up a sail. The 
same word as hawser (see Skeat, Etym. 
Did* s.v.). 

Morse, a thick rope used for hoisting some 
yard or extending a sail. — Falconer , marine 
Dictionary, 

The French haussiere, which has 
been partially assimilated to hamser , 
to lift, is the same word, having for- 
merly been written aussiere and hau- 
siere (Scheler). 

Horse-beech, a name of the horn- 
beam tree, is a corruption of the more 
correct word hurst-beech, the beech of 
the hurst, A. Sax. hyrst, or shrubbery 
(Prior). 

Horse-cock, a Scotch name for a 
species of snipe, seems to be for horse - 
gouh, of a similar meaning, and both 
corruptions of Swed. horsgok. 

Horse-courser, a horse-dealer. 
Courser, here, old Eng. “ Cor sour e of 
horse, mango ” ( Prompt . Parv.), is a 
corruption of Fr. courtier, courratier, a 
broaker, horsescourser (Cotgrave), It. 
mratiere, a broker or factor who has 
the care (Lat. cura) or management of 
a business (Diez). 

He can horse you as well as all the corners 
in the towne, courtiers de chevaulx . — Pals- 
grave, 1550. 

Hors-heal, ) A. Sax. hors-helene . 
Hors-heel, ) This plant owes its 
name to a double blunder about its 
Latin title inula Helenium ; hinnula, a 
colt, being evolved out of inula, and 
heal or heel out of Hel-emwn. It was 
on the strength of its name employed 
by apothecaries to heal horses of scabs 
and sore heels (Prior). 

Horse mint, name of the mentha 
syhestris, has no connexion with horse , 
but is a corrupt form of Swed. hors- 
mynta. Htist is a horse in Swedish. 

Horse-strong, 1 names for the 
Harstbong, > plant peucedamim, 
Horestrong, J have no connexion 
Wife strong nor horse, but are deriva- 


tives of Dut. har-strcmg, Her. |#m» 
etrang, strangury, for which com* 

f daint it was considered a specific 
Prior). Florio (s.v. Peucedano) spells 
it hare-strong, Cotgrave (s.v. Pmce- 
dam), horse-strong and hore-strange ! 

Hortyahd, a frequent old spelling 
{e.g, in Holland, Plimee NatwraM His- 
toric, vol. ii. p. 236) of orchard , old Eng. 
orcerd and ortgeard, Scotch worchard , 
wortchat, A. Sax. wyrt-geard, i.e. “ wort 
yard ” (cf. wyrt-tun, A. Sax. Luke xiii. 
19), as if a mongrel compound of Latin 
hortus , a garden, and Eng. yard. King 
Alfred uses the word ortgeard. 

To plantianne & to ymbhweorfanne swae 
se ceorl (lets his ortgeard . — Gregory's Pastoral, 
p. 292 (ed. Sweet). 

[To plant and tend as the churl doth his 
orchard.] 

Hyra feldas mid wedrtum blowende, 

& hyra orcerdus mid aepplum afyllede. 
Thos. Wright, Popular Treatises on 
Science (10th cent.), p. 10. 

[Their fields with plants blowing, and their 
orchards with apples filled.] 

For the loss of the initial w compare 
ooze, O. Eng. woze; old Eng. oof for 
woof, and oothe for wood, mad, Ger. 
wuth (Prompt. Parv.) ; Scot, oo for wool, 
&c. 

Giardino , a Garden, an Hort-yard. — Florio . 
Cerasaro , a cherry man or hortyard . — Id, 

Built by sweete Siren ; said to be built by 
Sterne Phaleris : his Empires happy glory. 
Call’d, the rare hortyard of faire Cyprades. 

G. Sandy $, Travels , p. 255. 

Luther called Paradise in his discourse of 
Germanie, a pleasant Garden, EccL 2. 
Munster an Orchyeard, and in the Bible it is 
called Eden. — ltmerarium , Trauels of the 
Holy Patriarch, &e., 1619, p. 73. 

Hostage, 0. Fr. hostage , has no right 
to the initial h (which has been pre- 
fixed from a false analogy to host, hos- 
tile, hospitable , &e.), as we see by com- 
paring It. ostaggio , Prov. o statge, which 
are from Low Lat. obsidaticum, from. 
Lat. obsidatus , surety-ship, obse(d)-s, a 
hostage (Diez). In old iTrenoh fee 
word seems to have been brought into 
connexion with hoste, an inn-keeper, 
and hostel, an inn ; compare Cotgrave’s 
definition, “ Hostage , An Hostage, 
Pawne, Surety, Pledg (A term of pay- 
ment being expir’d, the Debtor must 
deliver Hostages ; to wit, three or four, 
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u&ogoeiom Inm, and there continue 

♦ * 4 untill he have taken order.’* 

Hot Cockles, an old English game, 
a description of which will be found in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 
421 (ed. Bohn), is said in Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary, s.v., to be the French Haute s 
Co^mlm, but I cannot find that this 
expression was ever in use as asserted. 
Skinner says “ H antes Coqmlles, Le, 
verbatim Alt© Cochleae, quia nates, 
qn® aUquo modo rotunditate eua Coch- 
leae referunt, in hoc lusu, incurvato 
eorpore, sustolluntur.” — Etymologlcon , 
s.v. 1671. 

Aubrey says, “ I have some reason 
to believe that the word cockle is an old 
antiquated Norman word which signi- 
fies nates”— Thom’s Anecdotes and 
Traditions (Camden Soc.), p. 96. 

Cockles here, however, may be only 
another form of cockah , an old Eng. 
word for the hips, which in the game 
became hot from striking; compare 
hot-hands, a children’s game where the 
hands of the two players are struck to- 
gether in a regular alternation. 

As at hot-cockles once I lay me down, 

I felt the weighty hand of many a clown. 

Gap. 

Cockal seems to be identical with 
the old Eng. hokyl , buckle, the hip (the 
hough or hock ?), Prov. Eng. huggan , 
hug-hone, the hip, Lat. coxa , , coxendix , 
hip, coxim, the hinder part, Greek 
kochom, kokkux . “ Koot, a Cockal or 
huckle-bone” “ kooten , to play at 
Cockcds” — Sewel, Dutch Did, 1708. 

* Cockal, a game that boyes used with foure 
huckle-bones, commonly called cockalL—No - 

menc tutor. 

Canned, a game with buckle bones called 
Cock-al. — Mmsheu, Span . Diet. 16*2,). 

Machyn, in his Diary (1654), relates 
how a “ grett blynd here broke losse ” 
dad caught a servingman “by the 
kbkyU-hom ” (p. 78, Camden Soc.). 
Wemay compare Gipsy cocklcoohs, koka- 
b», meal, a bone, Mod. Greek, kolc- 
SUm, 

Nor made of glasse, or wood or stone, 

But of a httie trangyerce bone ; 

Which boyes, and bruckel’d children call, 

(Playing for points and pins) cockatl. 

Hernch, Hesgerides, p. 96 (ed. 

Cockle-bread, in “the wanton 
|p©rt which,” Aubrey tells us, “ young 


wenches have,” and which u i hey call 
moulding of cockle-bread,” «g no doubt 
of the same origin, as it appears to 
have been on exercise performed by the 
players while squatting down m their 
houghs or “ hunkers ” (see Brand, to!, 
ii. p. 414). 

Hound’s tree, a mistaken synonym 
of Dog- wood, which see. 

Hour, in the phrases good how zz 
“ good luck,” and in a good how zz 
“ with a good omen,” luckily, happily 
(like Lat. felix faustumque sit, absit 
omen), is an adoption of Fr. a la bonne 
heure, happily, fortunately, as if “ in a 
good hour,” where la home hewe is 
perhaps a perverted form of le bon hew, 
good fortune, good luck. This word 
hew (old Eng. we) has no connexion 
with heure, hour (Lat. hora), but is 
identical with old Fr. hear, eiir , ailr, 
Wall, aweure, Prov. agwr, augur, Sp. 
agiiero, from Lat. rngwiwn. Hence 
bonheur, malheur, , and hewrern (not 
from horosus , as if timely, seasonable, 
but n L, Lat. augunosus), Diez, Sche- 
ler. Compare the proverb, u Le bon 
hew tost se passe qui n’en a soing. 
Good fortune quickly slips from such 
as heed it not.” — Cotgrave. Thus the 
proper signification of this expression, 
“ In a good hour be it spoken,” would 
be “with a good omen or augury (0. 
Fr. en bon aiir ). It must be admitted, 
at the same time, that “hour ” is used 
similarly in other Komance languages, 
e.g. Sp. en buena hora, norabuena, good 
luck. In the first of the following quo- 
tations good how is unquestionably 
bon hew (zz bonum augurium). 

Who, on the other side, did seem mo farre, 
From malicing, or grudging his good hour, 
That all he could he graced him with her, 

Ne ever shewed signe of rancour or of jarre 
Spenser , F. Queene, VI. x. 39, 

Yet myself (in a good hour be it spokei 
and a better heard ) was never sick, neitbe 
in the camp nor the castle, at sea or on land 
— Sir J. Harrington , bugee Antique, vol. i 
p. 14. 

Yea ? in a good howre he it spoken, I hav 
tyl’d m London. — Copley, Wits , Fits, an 
Fancies , 1614. 

House-like, a fanciful spelling 1 
house-leek in Holmes and Lyte, as 
named from its attachment to house? 

Housings, the covering or trappin 
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pi a home, #o spelt no doubt from a 
confusion mill house, housing, just as 
coat is really akin to cote , food to 
cassock to Lat. caea, a house (cf. Gk. 
Jc&sas, housings). Compare “ The wo- 
men wove hangings for the grove.” — 
A* V* 2 Kings , xxiii. 7, Heb. “houses” 

The Satyres were first vttered in their hal- 
lowed places within the woods, . . . because 
they had no other housing fit for great assem- 
blies. — 0. Puttenhthm , Arte of Eng, Poeste, 
1589, p. 51 (ed. Arber). 

The more correct form would be 
houssings, or house (Dryden), from Fr. 
houses, Low Lat. housia, husia (perhaps 
for hul&ia, akin to Dut. hulse, and husk, 
Skeat). Compare Welsh hws , a cover- 
ing, hwsan , a hood. 

Saw tbe superb fimerail of the Protector. 
He was carried from Somerset House in a 
velvet bed of state drawn by six horses, 
houss'd with the same. — J. Evelyn , Diary , 
Oct. n, 1658. 

Howball, an old word for a simple- 
ton, another form of North Eng. hohhil, 
hobhald , O. Eng. hoberd, of the same 
meaning. Cf. hob, a country clown, 
Hobbinol , “a famed country name” 
(Shepheard's Calender , Jan.), It is no 
doubt the same word as Hob, a tricksy 
spirit, Hob- thrush (? for Hob-thwrse), 
which Mr. Atkinson regards as zz’06,zz 
aub , zz alb, zz elf, just as Oberon zi 
Auberon zz Alberon ( Cleveland Glossary , 
p, 268). Compare Cleveland hauvish, 
simple-witted, for awvish, O. Eng. el - 
visch ; awf a fool (“ oaf”), also a fairy 
zz 0. Norse alfr, an elf. 

Oper hobbis 3e hadden of hurlewaynis kynne. 

Richard the Redeles , i. 90 (1399). 
Then to the Master of the daunsing schoole, 
And eke the Master of the dysmg house, 

The worst of them no howbuit , ne no foole. 

F, Thynn , Debate between Pride and 
Lowliness (ab. 1568) p. 48 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

Ye shall not (she sayth) by hir will, marry 
hir cat. 

Ye are such a calfe, such an ass, such a 
blocke, 

Such a lilburne, such a hoball, such a lob- 
cocke. 

N, Udalt , Ralph Roister Doister (1566), 
lii. 3, p. 40 (Shaks. Soc.). 

On lofte, sere hoberd , now ye be sett. 

The Cwentr^Mysteries^ p. 325 

Howbib, a mane for a midwife in the 
northern comities, which Mr. Atkin- 


son holds to be corrupted from Norse 
jdd, parturition (Cleveland Ghsmy* 
s.v.), has apparently been popularly 
assimilated to How-dee , How d'ye ? the 
customary salutation of the sagefemm 
on approaching her patient. In any 
case that popular etymology would 
seem to have influenced the form of 
the word. The Scotch verb howd, to 
play the howdde, would then come from 
the substantive. Compare also Houdee , 
and Hou-do-ye, a sycophant or flatterer 
[who speaks one fair with polite greet- 
ings] , as “ She’s an auld houdee” — 
Jamieson. Cf. Ger. ja-herr, and our 
“ Hail-fellow-well-met,” intimate as a 
boon companion. 

Nae Howdie gets a social night, 

Or plack frae them. 

Burns , Scotch Drink , Poems , p. 8 
(Globe ed.). 

Such was tbv suddain how-dee [ = greeting] 
and Are well, 

Such thy return the angels scarce could tell 
Thy miss. 

Fletcher [Nares]. 

In Ireland “ a pretty how d'-ye-do ” 
is a popular expression for an embrogUo, 
contretemps, or disordered state of affairs ; 
otherwise a “mess” or “kettle-of- 
fish.” Similar instances of colloquial 
phrases or interrogations originating 
new words or names for things are the 
following : — in vulgar French Castu, an 
hospital, from Qu'-as-tu ? the doctor’s 
first question, as if a “ WhaFs-ib-wi'- 
you?” : Un Qu'as-tu-lafaWhat-'ave-ye- 
there?), a custom-house officer {Diet, 
de V Argot FaHsien, p. 82). Un Vmitas, 
a little window to spy what is passing, 
a casement, from Ger. Was ist das ? a 
“ What-is-that ” (Scheler). Un de- 
croche-moi-ga, an old clothes (or Hand- 
me-down) shop. So Gargardua, the 
name of Rabelais’ gigantic hero, is a 
corruption of Que grand iu ml his 
father’s first exclamation an seeing 
him ; and Kamvas was a nickname of 
Schubert from his habit of asking about 
every new acquaintance, “ Kann er 
was?” “What can he do?” Com- 
pare manna, originally man hu, 
“ What is it ? ” the inquiry made by 
the Hebrews when they first saw the 
substance upon the ground (Ex. xvi 
15), 

Howler, \ the Lincolnshire name 

Owlee, V of the alfier free* fr a 
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corruption of 4. Sax. oZr, Prov. Eng. 
«Rer, G«r. elfer. 

Huckle-berries, 1 popular names 

Hurts, I for bilberries 

Whortle-berries, | (Vaccbmum) in 

Whorts, J various parts 

of England, are variants of hurtle- 
berries, itself a corruption of the old 
English heorot-beriges, “ hart-berries,” 
from heorot, a hart. 

Hudder-mother, an old corruption 
of huggor-nmgger, clandestinely, in 
secret, which seems to be compounded 
of hugger , an old verb meaning to lie 
hid (of. O. Eng. hugge, to crouch 
huddled up, Icel. huka, to crouch, Ger. 
hocken), and mugger zr Swed. i mjugg , 
clandestinely (cf. mug, much, to hide, 
O. Fr. muckier, mucer, cur -mudgeon 
(Bkeat); mug gourd, sullen (Exmoor). 
Thus the primitive signification would 
be “crouching in hiding,” as a person 
does when concealing himself in a 
corner. Cf. Scot, mohre , to hoard ; O. 
Eng. mokerer , a miser ( Old Eng . Mis- 
celb/ny, p. 214). 

If fihotmg-e faulte at any tyme, it hydes it 
not, it lurkes not in corners and hudder- 
mother, but openly accuseth and bewrayeth it 
selfe. — H. Ascham , Toxophilus, 15 15, p. 36 
<ed. Arber). 

And jet I pray be, leue broker, 

Rede by* ofte, and so lete ojber, 

Huyde byt not in hodymoke , 

Lete other mo rede J>ys boke. 

J . Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests 
(ab, 1420), p. 62, L 2032. 

We have done but greenly 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

Shakespeare , Hamlet , iv. 5. 

In Banffshire hudge-mudge is to 
whisper or talk in a suppressed man- 
ner. 

The twa began to hudge-mudge wee ane 
nnither in a comer. — Gregor , Banff Glossary , 

p* 83* 

Hum, 1 old words for malt 

HumhIno, j liquor, especially strong 
Mumming seems to be a corrupted 
form of LowLat. hummulma, beer, de- 
rived from Low Lai. hwmulus, humblo, 
tile hop, IceL humall, Dan. and Swed. 
humh, Belg. hommel, the hop, A. Sax. 
hymele f?j . Hum would be an abbre- 
viated form of this, as hock for hoch- 
hdmer, rum for rwmbooze, Ac. 


Fat ale, brisk stout, and humming clunk#* 
crown. 

Epilogue to Adelphi, 1709, hums Alteri 
W estmonasterienm, p. 8. 

A glass of wine or humming beer 
The heart and spirit for to cheer. 

Poor Robin, 1735. 

What a cold I have over my stomach; 
would I’d some hum. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Wildgoose Chase , ii. 3. 

Compare the following : — 

Bere, a drynke, Hummulina , vel hummuli 

? otus, aut cerVisia hummulina. — Prompt. 
*arv . c. 1440. 

Humble, in the sense of hornless, 
applied to a cow, ewe, deer, &c. {e.g. 
in the definition of holla, kollotr , m 
Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary), is a 
corrupt form of Scotch and Northern 
Eng. hummel, hummle, homyll , without 
horns; li Hummled, hornless, as * a 
hummled coo,’ a cow without horns.” 
— Holdemess Glossary (Eng. Dialect. 
Soc.). So hummeld in the Cleveland 
dialect (Atkinson). Compare Scotch 
humlic, humhck, a hornless cow ; N. 
Eng. humble, Scot, hummel, to break 
off the beards of barley with a flail. 
All these words are akin to Prov. Eng. 
hamel, to lame, Ger. hoummcl, a wether, 
A. Sax. hamelian, Icel. hamla , to maim 
or mutilate. 

Humble-cow, a cow without boms. — 
Parish, Sussex Glossary. 

That was Grizzel chasing the humble-cow 
out of the Close. — Scott , Guy Ma tine ring, 
ch. ix. 

It will come out yet, like hommel corn. — 
A. Hnlop, Scottish Proverbs, p. 192. 

The A. Sax. homela, homola, a per- 
son who has his head shaved for the 
pillory, a fool (Bosworth), is obviously 
the same word (compare Irish maol). 
The base is Goth, hcmfs, maimed ; and 
hamper, to impede, is substantially the 
same word (see Skeat, Etym . Did., 
s.v.). 

In the following citation from Hol- 
land’s Pliny (1684), humbled seems to 
bear the sense of broken, chapped, 
abraded. 

If one lay them [Rapes or Turnips] very 
hot to kibed or humbled heeles, they wil Cure 
them. — Hat. History , tom. ii, p,38. 

Humble-bee, a name for the wild 
bee (Copley, 1596, Whiting, 1688) some- 
times imagined to denote its inferiority 
to the hive bee, 0. Eng. humbylAm^ m 
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merely another form of hummel-bee or 
fammm,g~bee, from the old verb hummel , 
to horn ; compare Ger. hummel, a hum- 
ble-bee, from rmmmen, to hum. Another 
name given to the insect for the same 
reason is bumble-bee, Scot, bumbee , bom - 
bdl , bmvml, Greek bdrnbos, Hind. 
bkmmra, Bengal, bhomra , Sansk. bam- 
bha/ra , the bee that bums or bumbles — 
“ facit bombum ” (Yarro). Compare 
drone, A. Sax. dram , and Sansk. ctruna, 
a bee s “ Bombare , to hum or buzze as 
bees doe.” — Florio, .New TForZd 0/ 
JFordfe, 1611 . 

Some authors [e.g. Dr. Johnson] inconver- 
sant in natural history have most erroneously 
imagined them in consequence of the above 
name to be destitute of a sting. — Shaw , Na- 
turalist’s Miscellany. 

Mekle Latyne he did mummill 

1 hard na thing but hummill bummill , 

He schew me nocht of Goddis word. 

Sir D. Lyndesay , Kitteis Confessioun , 

1. 45 ( Works, p. 581). 

So an old Lincolnshire woman once 
compared a drowsy preacher to a 
u bum' el-bee upon a thistletop,” which 
recalls a similar remark of Tennyson's 
Northern Farmer — 

I ’eerd ’um a bummin ’ awaay loike a buzzard- 
clock ower my 'ead. 

Poems , p. 267 (1878). 

The loudest bummer’s no the best bee. — A . 
Hislop, Scottish Proverbs , p. 283. 

Here is a box ful of humble bees , 

That etonge Eve as she sat on her knees, 

Tasty nge the frute to her forbydden. 

Hey wood, The Four P’s (Dodsley, i. 

81, ed. 1825). 

Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing. 

Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida , 
v. 10, 42. 

Lyke the humbling / After the clappe of a 
thundring. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, lib. ii. 1. 531. 

A rich mantle he did weare, 

Made of tinsell jossamere, 

Dyde crimson in a maiden’s blush ; 
Lmde with a bumble bee’s soft plush. 
Herrick, Poems, p. 481 (ed. Hazlitt). 

2 humming birds not much bigger than our 
humble bee.-— ‘Evelyn, Diary, July 11, 1652. 

Humble-pie, imfche phrase “ to make 
UB© ©at humble-pie,” meaning to hu- 
miliate him or bnng down his pride, is 
a corrupted form and perverted use of 
the name of a dish once popular, viz,, 
mMe-pie, a pie made of the umhlea or 
parts of a deer. 
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The hombuh of the dow. ^ 

Carol (15th cent.) bryngyng in 
Bores Head* 

Mrs. Turner ... did bring ns an tumble 
pie hot. — Pepys, Diary, vol, h. p. 266 (ed. 
Bright). 

Lacy, What hare you fit for breakfast!, 4 . 

Mar. Butter and cheese, and umhle* of a 
deer, 

Such as poor keepers have within their lodge. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(1594i),mb jin. 

Skinner writes the word 44 humbles,” 
and considers it, probably correctly, as 
derived from umbilicus , “the park 
about the navel.” It is, perhaps, from 
A. Sax. ]>umles, the bowels or thumbles, 
understood as th’wMes . An old spel- 
ling was wimbles, e.g. 

Praecordia, the numbles , as the hart, the 
splene, the lunges, and lyuer. — Elyot, 

Noumbles of a dere, or beest, entrailles »— 
Palsgrave. 

Nowmelys of a beest. B urhalia. — Prompt. 
Parv. (vid. Way’s note). 

Take the mumbles of calf, swyne, or of 
shepe. — Forme <f Cnry, p. 6 . 

Then dress the numbles first, that Y recke 
Downe the auauncers kerue that cleueth to 
the necke. 

Book of St. Albans , How ye shall breke 
an Hart. 

The Sussex folk have devised on the 
same model the phrase “ to eat carp- 
pie ” for submitting to another person 
carping at one’s actions. 

Hungarian, an old name for a species 
of horse, is borrowed from Fr. hongre , 
a gelding (also an Eunuch, a Hunga- 
rian). — Cotgrave. The French name 
is said to have originated in a mis- 
take as to the meaning of the German 
word WaXlach , a gelding, Gantk&rim 
[compare Swed. vcdlach, a gelding, 
vaUaclca , to castrate, perhaps akiii to 
Swed. gdlla, to geld, Greek gallos, a 
eunuch], which was popularly sup- 
posed to mean brought from Wallachm 
or Hungary, and therefore synonymous 
with Hongre or Hungarian (Wachter). 
But see the quotation from TopeelL 

Our English Horses have a mediocrity of all 
necessary good properties in them ; as neither 4 
so slight as the Barbe, nor so slovenly as the 
Flemish, nor so fiery as the Hungarians — TV ; 
Fuller , Worthies of England, vol. ri. p. 491. 

The Hifnnes bring vp their Horsses hardly 
. . . These Hunnian fiorsaes, else where «© 
calleth them Hunnican Horsses, and the jay# 
in times past Hunnes : but they *** % 
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dftier Vmgarfan Hwsswb-— r«ywfl, Hutory of 

m&fmk Boms, p. m <i6oe>. 

Huon cry, an absurd orthography 
df ifa#© and cry, as if it had something 
ini) do with Sir Huon, famed in the ro- 
mances of chivalry, 

Scarce Andes the doore, with faultring foot he 
flies, 

And still lookes back for fear of Hu-on cries, 
Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 198 (1621), 

Hue , a shout, is 0. Fr. huer , akin to 
Aoof, Compare Fr. buyer, “to hoot at, 
shout after, exclaim© on, cry out upon, 
follow with hue and cry” — Cotgrave. 

How shall I answer Hue and Cry . 

For a Roan-Gelding twelve Hands high ? 
Butler, Hudibras , Ft. II. cant. i. 1. 693. 

Hurricane. This word was once sup- 

r od in accordance with its spelling to 
a storm or tornado that hurries the 
canes away in the plantations, and a 
Support for this derivation was sought 
in the Lat. word calmiitas , a calamity, 
an injury to the canes , calami (cf. lmrle - 
Most, a whirlwind.— Wright ). But 

hwrricam , Fr. ouragan , Sp. kur ac<m, 
Geer, orhan, is a corrupted form of a 
native American word, Huralcem , the 
Tempest-god. 

When the ships were ready to depart, a 
terrible storm swept the island. It was one 
of those awful whirlwinds which occasionally 
rage within the tropics, and were called by the 
Indians u funcanes ,” or u uncam,” a name 
they still retain with trifling variation. — W. 
irving, Columbus, bk. viu. ch. 9. 

The Elements grew dreadful, the wind ror- 
ing, and the sea so sublime and wrathful, and 
for three days space raging with such fury 
that we veriiy believed a Herocane was begun, 
which is a vast or unwonted tumor in the 
Ay re, called Euroclydon in the Acts, a Tem- 

r so terrible, that booses and trees are but 
dust before it ; many ships by its violence 
having been blown a snoar and shattered. — 
Sir Thos, Herbert, Travels, 1665, p. 41. 

Not the dreadful spout, 

Which shipmen do the hurricane call, 
Ctonstringed in mass by the Almighty sun, 
UMlt dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear. 
Shakespeare , Troilus and Cressida, 
v. 2, 174. 

When the winds are not only wild in a 
storm, but even stark mad in a herncano, who 
is it that restores them again to their wits, 
and brings them asleep in a calm 1 — T. Fuller, 
m* Stale, p. 122 (1648). 

Nor will any wonder at this wild Hericano 
blowing at once from all points of the Com- 
pais, wheat he remem hers that Satan a styled 


the Prince of the power of the air.— F. fktHar, 

FUgah sight , pt. ii, p. 35 <iaso). „ 

In the year of our Lord 1589, in November, 
here happened an Hirecano, or wild wind, 
which, entering in at the great East-window 
blew that down, and carried some part there* 
of, with the picture of Lord Coventry, . * * • 
all the length of the gallery. — T. Fuller, 
Worthies of England , vol. l. p. 338 (ed. 
1811). 

Nash speaks of “ fwricams of tem- 
pests,” as if a mad raging wind. 

Hurts, a contracted form of Hurtle- 
berries or Whortleberries (Lat. vacd- 
mum), which is to all appearance a cor- 
ruption of the A. Saxon heorotberige, the 
“ hart-berry ” from heorot or heort, a 
hart. Similarly Mndberry was an old 
name for tho raspberry. 

Nothing more have I to observe of these 
Bernes, save that the antient and martial 
family of the B as ker villa m Herefordshire 

S ve a C he veron betwixt three Hurts proper for 
eir Arms. — F uller , WorthtesoJ England , vol. 
i. p. 271 (ed. Nichols). 

Jin r theme* — In Latine Vaccinia, most 
wbolsome to the stomach, but of & very astrin- 
gent nature ; so plentiful m tins Shire, that 
it is a kind of Harvest to poor people,—- 1 . 
Fuller , Woi'thies , Devonshire , vol. u. 271 (ed. 
1811). 

S r Humphrey Baskervile .... beareth Ar- 
gent, a Cheveron Gules, between three Hearts 
proper. These are a small round berry of a 
colour between black and blew, growing up- 
on a manifold stalk about a foot high on 
Mountains in Wales Forrests and Woodland 
grounds. Some call them W md berry a, others 
Heurtle berries. They are in season with 
strawberries. They are called also Bill 
berries. — T . Dmgley, History Jrom Marble 
(temp. Chas. II), p. ccix (Camden Soc.). 

Husband does not etymologically 
denote, as was long supposed, the band 
that holds the house together. It is the 
English equivalent of Swed. husbonde, 
Icel. husbdndi, which is properly a par- 
ticiple contracted from hiLsbfcmdn or 
huslmandi ( btindi being a tiller or owner, 
from bua, to till, to occupy, Goth, ga- 
bauan), and so the primitive meaning 
of the word is the master or good-man 
of the house (Cleasby). Tusser, there- 
fore, was mistaken when he wrote 
The name of a husband^w hat is it to safoT 
Of wife and the household the band and the 
stale. 

Tusser, 1580, E. D. Soc., p. 15. J 
See my guardian, her husband. Unfash- 
ionable as the word is, it is a pretty word: 
the house-band that ties all together: is mt 
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9 % Sir C* Gwitt* 
<fbw, vi. 375. [Dat^s, $upp. Eng, GJowary.] 
Camden, pointed out the true origin : — 

Bend, that is Paterfamilias , as it is in the 
booke of olde terms belonging sometimes to 
mint Augustines in Canterburie, and wee re- 
tains it in the compound Husbands — Remaines 
Concerning Britaine, 1637, p. 126, 

The following moralizing of a Scripture 
subject is therefore baseless:— 

Dbe ties that bound her to the land of Moab 
had been snapped by the hand of death. In 
the death of her husband there was the dis- 
ruption of the house-band. In the deaths of 
her two sons who had become husbands , the 
only other bands or bonds that could keep to- 
gether for Naomi a home in Moab were burst. 
-—The Pulpit Commentary , Ruth (i. 6), p. 13 

The latino verbe colere ... is to tille or to 
hombande, as grounde or any other senrble- 
abie tbyng is housebanded . — Vdall , Apoph - 
thegmes of Erasmus, 1512, p. 265 (c*d, 1877). 
You housband, you harte, you joy & you 
pleasure, 

You King 6c you Keyser, to ber only trea- 
sure. 

Apius and Virginia, 15 75 (O. P. xii. 

346, ed. 1827). 

God defende thei should be so foolishe to 
give their maidens to their housebandes ; I 
would wish them rather themselves to take 
their menne . — Riche his Farewell to Miiitarie 
Profession, 1581, p. 129 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Mr. Furnivall has an exhaustive 
excursus on “ bondman,” which has no 
connexion with bonds or binding (cf. 
Ban. bonde, a peasant), in Bp. Percy’s 
Folio MH., vol. ii. p. xxxiii. seq. He 
there quotes hus-bonda (a householder) 
from A. Bax. Gospels (8th cent.), hus- 
bunda from Saxon Chronicle, 1048. 

Husky, somewhat hoarse and dry in 
the throat, has no connexion with 
husks, the dry coverings of seeds (nor 
yet with the Zend husko, dry !), but is 
probably another form of Prov. Eng. 
hmky, dry, rough, unpleasant feeling 
(e.g. Sternberg, Northampt. Glossary ). 
Compare Lincolns, husk, dry, parched 
(Wright), N. Eng. and Scot, hash, 
ary, rough, parched (akin to Dan. 
harsh, “harsh,” O. Eng. “ harske , or 
haske, as sundry frutys, Stipticus.” — 
prompt Farv.). “ He hath a great 
hasmees (= asthma).” — Horman. Cf. 
perhaps O. Eng. hoos , A. Sax. has, 
hearse. Bichardson and Skeat regard 
hmkym a corruption oihusty or hausty , 
inclined to cough. 


Hussif, 1 a widely diffused wax&fm 
Huzzif, / a pocket-ease fo r needles 
and thread, as if for huswife, house* 
wife, which is sometimes the spelling 
used, Scot. hussey. According to Pro- 
fessor Skeat this is a corruption of Ice- 
landic hM , a case for needles. (Dic- 
kinson, Cumberland Glossary, s. v.) 

Mrs. Anne, I have dropt my hussy . — 
Richardson, Pamela , i, 162. [Davies, Sapp. 
Eng , GlossaiyJ] 


L 

Ice-bone, a provincial name for the 
aitch-bone or edge-bone of beef 
(Wright). See also Parish, Sussex 
Glossary, s.v. 

I remember a pleasant passage of the cook 
applying to him [Jackson] for instructions 
how to write down edge bone of beef in his 
bill of commons. He decided the ortho- 
graphy to be — as I have given it — fortifying 
his authority with such anatomical reasons 
as dismissed the manciple learned and happy. 
Some do spell it yet, perversely, aitch bom, 
from a fanciful resemblance between its shape 
and that of the aspirate so denominated. — 
C. Lamb , Old Benchers of the Inner Temple , 
Elia, p. 58 (ed. 1840). ' 

Ice-shackle, an old corruption of 
icicle, and still used provincially. The 
Dorset word is an ice-candle, the Cleve- 
land ice-shoggle . The word icicle is 
compounded of ice and ickle (Prov. 
Eng.), a stalactite, Prov. Swed. ikkel 
(a pointed object), A. Sa x.gicel, “Stiria, 
ises gicel .” — Wright, Vocabularies , p. 
21 ; Prov. Dan. egel . So the correspond- 
ing forms are Fris. isfokkel, Prov. 
Swed. ais-ikkel, A. Sax. ises-gicel, Dut. 
ijs-kegel, Cf. Prov. Swed. is-sUkkeL 
The daggers of the sharpened eaves. 

in Memoriam, «Vi. 

Ysekeles [al iseuohels'] in eueses * borw hete of 
be sonne, 

Melteth in a mynut while * to myst 6c to 
watre. 

Lang land, Vision of Piers Plowman, 

B. xx. 228. 

The latter part of the word, -ickle, 
Scand. jokull (an icicle or ice-berg), is 
itself cognate with ice , A. Sax. is, Ieel. 
i88, Zend iqi (M. Muller, Chips, iv. 248), 
which have been connected with Pers* 
yach, old Pers. yah, and Sansk, yd^m* 
Brightness, as if ice were originally 
named from .its sparkling brilliancy , 
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(Pietet, Origtem Indo-Emop. u 96, 
and a© Gtimm). Thus we would have 
Fay- (bright) 


Scand. joH, jokuU 
ic&Ze* 


A.* Sax. fr 

„. .1 

Eng. tee 

Ikyl, stiria. — Prompt, Parvulorum. 

Esclarcyl, en ychete (Gloss in Way). 

Iggle, ana aigle, & n icicle. — Evans, Leices- 
tershire Glossary, E. D. S. 

Otherwise ice (is, Ger. eis) might be 
identified with is, tea, the base of A. 
Sax. teen, iron, Goth, eis-cum , Ger. eis- 
en, as if “ the iron-hard.” Prof. Skeat, 
with less probability, I think, regards 
iron (teen), as having got its name from 
ice (as ifice-en). Compare the follow- 
ing:— 

When the cold north wind bioweth, and 
the water is congealed into ice . . it clotheth 
the water as with a breastplate, — Ecclesmticus, 
xliii. 20. 

So Greek pagos, pegos, “ the fixed,” = 
iee, with which Prof. Blackie would 
equate Gaelic eigh, with the usual loss 
of initial p. Cf. 44 Rivers . . . murmur 
hoarser at the fixing frost.” — Thomson, 
Winter, 

Ice-sickle, a corrupt form of icicle, 
the 6 of the first part of the old com- 
pound is-ichle having coalesced with 
the latter part. Compare Scourse. 
The iongeyse sycles at the he ways [rreaveses] 
honge. 

Cyt, and Upl, (Percy Soc. xxii. 3). 

Scaladura , any downe-hanging and drop- 
ping ue-sickles. — Fiorio. 

GhiacciuoU, ice-sickles. — Id. 

For it had enowen, and frosen very strong, 

With great usesycle * on the eues long, 

The sharp north wynd hurled bytterly, 

And with black cloudes darked was the 
sky. 

The Hie Way To The Spyttel IIous , 1. 102 
( Early Pop. Poetry, vol. iv. p. 27). 
When Phcebus had melted the u sickles ” of ice, 
With a hey down, &c., 

And likewise the mountains of snow, 

Reid Robin Hood he would ramble away. 

To frolick abroad with his bow. 

Ritson, Robin Hood and the Ranger, 
xx. 11. 1-5. 

Idle-headed, the original expression 
of which addle-headed is a corruption, 
m if having a head full only of corrupt 
matter, like m addled egg , — “The 
mouldy chambers of the dull idiot’s 
^te^^mifioaddkpaie, a simpleton. 


Addle means, not disease Jgkeath bid 
corruption, and is from Welsh hadl, 
rotten, corrupt, hadlyd, corrupted, 
hadlu, to decay (perhaps originally to 
run to seed, hadu, from had, seedy ? of. 
“seedy ”). In Sussex addle-pool is a 
dunghill puddle. On the other hand 
idle-headed (zzDut. Udel van hoofdei 
empty-headed, mad. — Kilian), is from 
A. Sax. (del, empty, vain, But. Udel, 
Ger. eitel, vain, conceited (correspond- 
ing to Greek ithards, pure, clear, as if 
sheer, downright. — Skeat). 

iS k swungon hig $one, and idelne hine for- 
leton [They swinged him and sent him 
away empty]. — A. Sax. Gospels, St. Luke, 
xx. 10. 

Hee [John Segar, a rescued seaman] be- 
came idle-headed and for eight days space, 
neither night nor day, took any naturall rest, 
and so at length died for lack of sleep. — Hak- 
luyt, Voyages, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 108. 

Idel-gild, an A. Saxon word for 
idolatry, from i del, vain, idle, and gild, 
worship, has perhaps a conscious refe- 
rence to idol- worship, Lat. idololairia . 
This word recalls the paronomasia of 
Habakkuk ii. 18, Heb. 'elf l ’ illdm , 
“idle idols” (A. V. “dumb idols”). 
Compare — 

For 3our ydil idolus * don Sou ille wirche. 

Alexander and Dindimus (ab. 1350), 
1.754 (ed. Skeat). 

Idolatry, Fr. idolatrie, popular cor- 
ruptions of idalolcutry, idololatrie, from 
Lat. idololatria, Greek eidolo-latreia, 
“idol- worship.” 

So hippotamus (Topsell) is a popular 
pronunciation of hippopotamus ; and 
ignomy occurs in Shakespeare for igno- 
miny, physnomy in Topsell for physiog- 
nomy . 

First Idololatros , whose monstrous head 
Was like an ugly fiend, his flaming sight 
Like blazing stars, the rest all different : 

For to his shape some part each creature lent ; 
But to the great Creator all adversely bent. 

P . Fletcher , The Purple Island, vii, 28 
(1633) ed. 1783. 

Ill-convenient, a widely diffused 
popular corruption of in-cowvement, e.g. 
W. D. Parish, Sussex Glossary. 

Illustrious, an irregular formation, 
from a mistaken analogy to words like 
famous, glorious, industrious {= Lat. 
fam-osus, gbri-osus, industri-osm ), of 
Fr. illustre , Lat. illrntrie (Skeat, Mtym* 
Did . s.v.). « Just like iUustnom is 
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' [Warburton] 

-^*odfla etocfmfo or enorme — which we 
are not to account singularly mon- 
atruous, as the same forefathers wrote 
very allowably,”— F. Hall, Modern 
English, p. 289, 

Ill-thino, a Devonshire word for 
erysipelas or St. Anthony’s fire, has all 
the appearance of being a corruption. 
It is perhaps from some 0. Eng. word 
like oMmg (yld/ing), from mid , oelecL, 
fire, like A. Sax. mledneys , a burning 
or inflammation (?). Cf. Devon, al - 
lernbcdch, a burning boil, prob. from 
A. S. mlem , to burn, and botch ( Exmoor 
Scolding , 1. 24). 

Imbecil, formerly pronounced im- 
bec-tt, an old verb, used by Bp. Jeremy 
Taylor for embezzle , of which word it 
may be the original, and so the primi- 
tive meaning would be to enfeeble or 
impair a property or anything entrusted 
to one, to waste, squander, or misap- 
propriate it. To imbecil is from Lat. 
imbecillus, feeble (cognate probably 
with baceolus , Greek bakelos, 1 weak, 
effeminate), but conformed to the verb 
to bezzle , to guzzle, drink hard, con- 
sume in riot. Thus Thos. Fuller 
speaks of some “ that sit drinking and 
bezzling wine abroad, whilst ‘their* 
family are glad of water at home” 
(Commentary on Ruth, i. 1), and Bp. 
Hall speaks of a drunkard as 44 the 
swoln bezzle at an alehouse fire ” 
(Satires, v. 2). 

They swear, bezzel , covet, and laugh at him 
* that tells them they sin. — T. Adams , Sermons , 
vol. i. p. 462. 

Time will come 

When wonder of thy error will strike dumb 
Thy bezzled sense. 

Marston and Webster, The Malcontent , 
1604, act ii. sc. 2. 

However, this bezzle may itself be 
from baceolus, an impotent, lewd per- 


1 The old derivation of imbecillus was in 
b&eulo, one that supports himself on a stick, 
just as in David’s curse on Joab, 44 One that 
ieaaeth ©n a staff,” is used to denote a weak, 
i infirm person (2 Sam. iii. 29). In Icelandic 
certainly staf-karl , a 44 staff-carle,” denotes 
an old and infirm person, one, according to 
the Sphinx’s riddle^who in the evening goes 
upon three legs. The radical character in 
Chinese for »t, sickness, infirmity, is the 
► picture of a man leaning against a support. 
1 m mm> Chinese Characters , p. 26. 


son, and beazled is still used fit IWftMK 
for wearied out, exhausted (Parish, 
Glossary). Cf. “ I embesell, Je cele 
Palsgrave, Lesclaircissement, 1680. 

They that by negligence imbecil other 
men s estates, spoiling or letting anything 
perish which is entrusted to them. — Taylor, 
Holy Dying , ch. iv. sect. viii. p. 168 (Ox* 
ford ed.). r V 

Compare with this — 

It is a sad calamity that the fear of Death 
shall so imbecil man’s courage and under- 
standing. — Id . p. 99. 

Imbecility was formerly used for 
weakness generally, e.g. Hooker speaks 
of obedience of waves as 44 a duty here- 
unto the very imbecility of their nature 
and sex doth bind them” (E coles. Po- 
lity , vol. ii. p. 66, ed. Tegg). 

God by his mighty works convinceth Job of 
ignorance and of imbecility [== impotence]. 
— A . V. Heading to Job , chap, xxxviii. 

It should teach us . . . that we do not any 
way abuse and imbezell that substance that 
God means to grace. — M. Day , Doomes-Day, 
1636, p. 240. 

Mr. Hacluit died, leaving a fair estate to 
an unthrift son, who embezzled it. — Fuller, 
Worthies of England. 

Henry More says that the Church 
44 would not so much as embesell the 
various readings ” of Scripture (Mys- 
tery of Godliness, b. vii. c. 11), and 
Howe, that time is 44 too precious to 
be embezzled and trifled away,” see 
Archbishop Trench, Select Glossary , 
s.v. Embezzle. 

By these Comets he would embezzle the ex- 
cellence of his worke. — Thos. Lodge, Works 
oj Seneea } d. 900 (1614). 

By which Dealing he so imbetzled his Estate, 
that when his Brother and he came to an 
Account, there remained little or nothing for 
him to receive. — Anatomy of the English Nun- 
nery at Lisbon , 1622. 

it would be a breach of my Trust to con- 
sume or imbezil that Wealth in Excessive 
Superfluities of Meat, Drink, or Apparel. — 
Sir M. Hale , Contemplations, pt. l. p. 312 
(ed. 1685). 

It is their [sluggards’] nature to waste and 
embezzle an estate. — Barrow, Sermons , Cf In- 
dustry in general. 

The same view as I have here taken 
has been adopted by Professor Skeat 
(Notes and Queries , 6th 8. x. 461), who 
quotes from a 15th century poem. The 
Lament of Mary Magdalen t — 

Not content my dere love thus to quell > 

But yet they must embesik his presence. * 
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< He also adduces the f ollowing from 
Palsgrave (circa 1580). 

1 tmbesyll a thyng©, or put it out of the 
way, Je 'substrays. He that embesylieih a 
thyng intendetb to steale it if he can convoye 
it dimly. 

Ai They ”.bo imbecill all theyr strength© 
that they are naught to me. 

Drant , Horace, Sat. i. 5. 

This is imbesytynge and diminyshe of their 
power and dominion.. — Udal, ' Revelation, 
c. 18. 

Finally, Archbishop Sharp observes 
in his Sermons (vol. i.), that religion 
“will not allow ns to embezzle our 
money in drinking or gaming.” Bp. 
Andrewes uses the word in the modern 
Sense, “ The son must not falsely pur- 
loin or embezzle from his parents ” 
(Fadtem of Catechistical Doctrine , 1641, 
p. 187, Ang. Gath. Lib.). 

Imbbkw, an occasional spelling, as if 
connected with brew, of imbrue , to 
drench or soak, from Fr. s'embruer , “ to 
imbrue or bedabble himself with.” — 
Ootgrave ; Embreuver, to moisten, be- 
deaw, soak in.” — Id. (cf. descry and 
descrive), from embevrer , It. imbevere , 
Lat. imbiber e, to drink in (Wedg- 
wood). 

Implement, so spelt as if from a Lat. 
implementum, from implore, that which 
jms up or supplies one’s need, a ser- 
viceable tool, is really the same word 
as employment , that which is employed 
in a handicraft or trade, from Fr. em- 

f Uer, employer, Sp. emplear, to imploy 
Minsheu), which is only another form 
of imply, both being from Lat. impli- 
cate. The original meaning of employ 
would seem to be ** to bring or turn 
into use,” to introduce as a factor or 
means to an end. 

Compare the following : — 

Ly sander solus, with a crow of iron, and a 
halter , which he lays down, and puts on his 
disguise again. . . . 

$ m f sweet, here are the engines that must 
do’t, 

Which, With much fear of my discovery, 

1 have at last procur’d. 

My stay hath been prolong’d. 
With hunting obscure nooks for these employ - 
ments. 

The Widews Tears (1612), act v. sc. 1 
' (Old Plays, vi. 192, ed. 1825). 

Of such dogges as keep not their kinde, 
. . • it is wt necessary© that 1 write any 
mote M them, hut to banish© them as vn- 


profitable implements, out of the bounde» pt 
my Booke. — A. Fleming, Cairn cf 
Dogges, 1576, p. 34 (repr. 1880). 

Imposthume, an abscess, as if m 
* 1 on-come,” imposition, something laid 
on one as an infliction, is a corruption of 
the older form aposiume , apostem, Creek 
apostema, an abscess. 

[He] wringing gently with his hand the 
wound 

Made th’ hot impostume run upon the ground. 
Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 123 (1621). 

The inner flesh or pulp [of a gourd] is 
passing good for to belaid vnto those impos- 
tvmes or swellings, that grow to an head or 
suppuration (which the Greeks call Apaste- 
mata), — Holland, Pliny's Nat . Hist. ii. 38 
(1634). 

Bladders full of imposthume , sciaticas, lime- 
kilns i’ the palm, incurable hone-ache, and 
the ri veiled lee-simple of the tetter, take and 
take again such preposterous discoveries ! — 
Shakespeare , Troitus and Cressida, iv. 1, 28. 

Impoverish, a corrupt form of appo- 
verish, Fr. appovrir, to beggar, appo- 
vrisse-m-ent, impoverishment, Lat. ad- 
pauperarc, as if compounded with m= 
in (Skeat). For a similar corruption 
of the prefix, compare im-posthume, en- 
sample , and insure for assure, Fr. as- 
eeuver, Lat. adsecurare. Bee Advance, 
Entice, Invoice, and Inveigle. 

Impress, to constrain men to serve 
in the navy, as it were to press them 
info the service, is a corrupt form of im- 
prest, and has no connexion with impress 
the derivative of Lat. impressus, im- 
primere , to press in. See Eress. 

If proper colonels were once appointed . . . 
our regiments would soon be filled without the 
reproach or cruelty of an impress.— Sam. 
Johnson, The Idler , No. 5. 

Incentive, that which provokes or 
instigates, is commonly supposed to be 
connected with incendiary, incendive 
(Kichardson), as if that which inflames, 
kindles, or set’s one on fire (Lat. incen- 
dere). The Latin incentivus , however, 
from which it is derived, is used of that 
which gives the note, or strikes up the 
tune, and sets the other instruments 
going, akin to incentcr (** the same as 
incendiary .” — Bailey!), a precentor, in- 
centio , a tuning up, aU from in-cinere, 
to play on an instrument. Incentive, 
therefore, is cognate, not with to mceme, 
but with mcantation and enchantment. 
The stirring music of the band is m 
incentive to soldiers going into action. 
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Milton, with apparently the false 
analogy in Ms mind, says of the fallen 
angels when preparing their infernal 

•rtMtay* 

Part incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 

Par. Lost, bk, vi. 1. 520. 

Incarnacyon, in Turner, an old cor- 
ruption of Carnation, which see. 

Inch-pin, a curious old word for the 
lower gut of a deer (Bailey), and espe- 
cially its sweet-bread (Nares), has all 
the appearance of being a corruption. 
It is, perhaps, another form of linch- 
pin, used for a part of the stag attached 
to the doucets, and linch may be a 
softened form of old Eng. link, a sau- 
sage (Bailey), “ lynke or sawcistre, 
hiUa.” — Prompt . Parvulorum ; origi- 
nally a pudding or gut, e.g. “ Andouille, 
a Unite or chitterlmg, a big hogs-gut . . 
seasoned with pepper and salt.” — Cot- 
grave. So inkle, tape, is from O. Eng. 
Ungel, 0. Fr. ligneul . 

Mar. ' I gave them 

All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, ears, and 
dowcets f 

Bob. What and the inch-pin 7 

Ben Jonton , Sad Shepherd , i. 2 ( Works. 
p. 49 1). 

And with the fatt, 

And well broyl’d inch-pin of a batt, 

A bloted eare-wigg, with the pythe 

Of sugred rush, hee gladds hym with. 
Herrick, Poems (ed. Hazlitt), p. 472. 

Income, a boil (Peacock, Glossary of 
Manley and Corringham , Lincolnshire. 
Ferguson, Cumberland Glossary.). 

The same Word as old and prov. Eng. 
cmcome , uncome , an ulcerous swelling 
rising unexpectedly (Wright), properly 
an “ on-come,” identical with Icel. 
dkoma , ddwdma, an on-come or visita- 
tion, a wound, an eruption (Cleasby, 
p. 41). Compare Scottish income and 
oncome, an access or attack of disease, 
otherwise an on-fall ( and perhaps Devon 
impi/ngang , an ulcer, Somerset nimpin - 
gmg , a whitlow), Fr. mod d'aventure . 

Adventitias morbus, syckenes that cometh 
Without our defaute, and of some men is 
oallyd m vncome. — Elyot. 

A fellon, vncomme.or catte's haire [=whifc- 
hfW \furunculus. — Baret. 

What makes you lame? A tuk’ it first wi* 
An inctmU inmaknee.— Patterson, Antrim and 
Down Gtomry, p. 55, E. D. S. 

Pterigio, a wmtflaw, an vncom or fellon at 
the fingers ends*-— Fiona. 


The same [Persicsria] brnsed and bound 
vpon an impostume in the iomts of the fingertf 
(called among the vulgar© sort a fellon " 
vncome ) . . taketh away the pah*®*— Gernrde, 
Herbal, 1597, p. 362. 

Indelible, an incorrect spelling of 
indeleble (Bacon), the old form,Fr. in- 
deleble, Lat. indelebilis, from false ana- 
logy to words like horr-ille , terr-ihle, 
Lat. horribiMs, terriUUs (Skeat). 

Innermost, a double corruption of 
old Eng. ibnemest, A. Sax. innem&st, 
i.e. irmem (a superlative form = innest, 
Lat. imm) (superlative suffix), 

from a false analogy to inner (A. Sax. 
inner a) and most, k Inmost itself should 
rather have been inmeat. Skeat, Etym. 
Did. s. v. In. \ 

Bote be wemoste bayle, I wot, 

Bi-tokeneb hire holy maidenhod. 

Castel Off Loue\l$%0), 1. 809. 

Inquire, a frequent spoiling of en- 
quire, as if we took the word directly 
from Lat. inquiro, instead of Mediately 
through Fr. enquerir. So itihpd for 
old Eng. entende, Fr. entendre; inter, 
for old Eng. enter, Fr. enterrer ; intreat 
for entreat ; intrench for entrench, and 
interview for old Eng. enter-view, old 
Fr. entreveu. 

At the enter-mew and voice of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, he (then a babe) gave a spring 
in the womb of Elizabeth his Mother. — Bp, 
Andrewes, Sermons , p. 66, fol. 

Instep. “ It is clear that instep is a 
corruption of an older instop or instup i 
and it is probable that the etymology is 
from in and stoop, i.e. the 4 in-bend* of 
the foot ; and not from m and step 
which makes no sense.” — Prof. Skeat, 
Etym . Diet. 

Le montant du pied, tbe instup. — Cot grave. 

Pouiame, .... shooes held on the feet by 
single latchets running overthwart the instup. 

The forepart of this pedum is called the 
instep. — H. Crooke, Description of the Body of 
Man, 1631, p. 735. 

Interest, verb, to concern or engage 
the attention of a person, is an altered 
modem form of old Eng. interess, Fr. 
interessi, u inter essed or touched in” 
(Cotgrave), It. mteressare, from Lat.m- 
teresse , to concern. From a confusion 
with interest, profit. 

Not the worth of any living wight 
May challenge ought in Heavens interest. 

Spenser, Faerie Queens, VII. vi. 38. 
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ptop&titon ** whoso wer will be 
be roteratnetiiwily to those to whom 
St wee intended, and tot whom it w m Com- 
posed, 1 mean the Christians, then the ana- 
thema reaches not the heathens, who had 
mmr heard of Christ and were nothin? in- 
terested in that dispute. — Dryden, Retigio 
Laid, Preface (Globe ed.), p. 187. 

Not that tradition’s parts are useless here 

When general, old, disinterested, clear. 

Id. Heligio Laid , 1. 335 . 

Intimate, in the sense of familiar, 
close (Mends), an incorrect form of the 
older word infirm (Digby), Fr. infirm , 
inward, hearty, deer, intirely affected 
(Cotgrave), Lat. intimus , innermost, 
intimate, due to a confusion with in- 
timate , to bring in (news), announce 
(Bkeat). 

Intrust money, a corruption of in- 
terest money (Peacock, Glossary of Man- 
ley and Corringham). 

Invoice has nothing to do with 
^either ity or voice , but, like many other 
book-keying terms, comes from the 
Italian, and is a corrupted form of 
amiso, a notice or “ advice ” (Lat. ad - 
views), a bill of particulars as to goods 
despatched, &c. See Inveigle. The 
word was perhaps influenced by Fr. 
envoi, a sending or consignment. 

Inveigle is not, as it appears, com- 
pounded with in (as if from It. invog - 
Mare, to bring one to his will), but a 
corrupt form of Fr. aveugler, “ to blinde, 
hudwinke, deprive of eyes, or sight ” 
(Cotgrave), and so to entice or entrap, 
from avewjle, blind, It. avocolare , all 
from Low Lat. abocuhis, eyeless, like 
omens , mindless. Wedgwood quotes 
from Froude, Hist, vol. v. p. 132, a 
document dated 1547, wherein the 
Marquis of Dorset is said to have been 
“ seduced and aveugled by the Lord 
Admiral.” The in was perhaps due to 
the idea that the word meant to draw 
in or ensnare. 

This word “ significative ” . . . . doth so 
well serve the turn, as it could not now be 
spaced : and many more like vsurped Latine 
and French wprds. as “methode,” “methodi- 
cal! ” . * . 44 inveigle .” — G. Puttenham, Arte 
of Eng. Faerie, 1589, p. 159 (ed, Arber). 

Most false Duessa, myall richly dight, 
That easy was t’ inveigle weaker sight. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene, I. xu. 32. 

For n similar foisting in of the pre- 
position in-, m~, compare invoice = It. 


tmko, m advice; entice ■» Sfe aiitoerf 
emample = example ,* enlarge am alwrge 
(Wychffe), Fr. eslargk} engrieve 
(Chaucer, Spenser) = aggrieve ; mown* 
oer = O. Eng. acombre and accomhre 
( Townley Mysteries), &c. 

Perhaps a connexion was imagined 
with inveigh (invehicle ?), Lat. invokers, 
to take or carry in (whence mvectidm, 
feigned). 

Iron-hard, Yronhard ( Gerarde), did 
Eng. I8enhearde, further changed pro* 
vincially to Hiselkom (Cockayne), 
popular names for the plant Oewtawrea 
nigra ( Leechdoms , Wortcwimng, $*c., 
vol. iff. Glossary), are corruptions of 
Iron-head, another popular name forthe 
same (Prior). Gerarde gives yronhard 
as a name of the knapweed (Le, knob- 
weed), the same plant, wliicn has “ a 
scaly head or Jcnop beset with most 
sharpe prickes ” ( HerbaU , 1597, p. 
588). 

Iron-mold. The latter part of this 
word is the same as mole, a spot on the 
skin, Scotch mail, A. Sax. mdl , Ger. 
mahl, a spot or stain, Swed. m&l, Goth. 
mail, Sansk. mala, dirt, Greek mSas, 
black. 

One yron Mote defaceth the whole peece of 
Lawne. 

Lyly, Enphnes, 1579, p. 39 (Arber ed.). 

Mole is an old Eng. word for a soil 
or smirch. 

H best cote, hankyn, 

Hath many moles and spottes * it moste ben 
ywasshe. 

Langland, Visum of P . Plowman, xiii. 

315, text B. 

It was moled in many places • with many sondri 
plottes. 

/ Ibid . 275. 

Isaac, a provincial name for the 
hedge-sparrow, is a corruption of hei- 
sugge, which is found in Chaucer : — 

Thou murdrer of the heysugge on the braunch. 

The Assembly oj Foules , 1. 612, 
and in Owl and Nightingale, 1. 505. 

Heissagge, an Hedge sparrow. — Bailey. 

A. Sax. hegesugge, where hege is 
hedge, and sugge (or euege) apparently 
the fig-pecker, beccafico, or titlark < 
(Greek sukalis, = Lat. ficedula, from 
ficus). “ Cicada, vicetula [— ficedula ] , 
hegee-eugge” — Wright’s Vocabularies 
(Mliric, 10th cent.), p. 29. See Hat- 
suck. 
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It i* worth noticing how our peasants have 
recognised in birds <7 the sweet sense of kin- 
dred. The hedge-sparrow is still in some 
parts Isaac . The rea-breast as long as the 
English language lasts, will have no other 
name than Robin, the Jean le rouge-gorge of 
Normandy.--* The Cornhill Magazine , July , 

im 

Isinglass, a kind of gelatine used in 
confectionery, formerly sometimes spelt 
icing -glass, as if a glassy substance for 
icmg viandes or making jelly (Fr. 
geUe, from Lat. gelu, frost), is a corrup- 
tion of But. tmyzenblas , ising-glass 
(Sewel, 1706), Ger. hausenblase, Ban. 
hm-blas, the bladder (bias, blase) of 
the sturgeon ( Jmyzen , lumsen, L. Lat 
huso)., out of which it is manufactured 
On the Danube and elsewhere. 

Island, more commonly and cor- 
rectly written Hand until far on in the 
18th century, is the A. Sax. edland, 
u water-land” (Ettmuller, p. 67), also 
iglcmd (Id, p. 85), from ig, an isle ; cf. 
Ger. eiland. A. Sax. ed f water, is the 
same word as Icel. d, 0. H. Ger. aha , 
Goth, ahva, Lat. aqua . Compare 
ey-ot (ait), a little island. 

The present orthography arose from 
a supposed connexion with isle, O. Fr. 
isle, from Lat. insula (perhaps origi- 
nally a detached portion of the mainland 
which has taken a bowid into the sea, 
in-sub, Mommsen). We even find the 
spelling iseland, which would seem to 
imply that the s was sometimes pro- 
nounced. 

The Dogges of this kinde doth Callimachus 
<jall Mel it® os, of the heland Melita, in the 
sea of Sicily. — A. Fleming, Cairn of Eng, 
Dogges (1576), p. 20 (repr. 1880). 

The Persian wisdom took beginning from 
the old Philosophy of this Hand, — Milton , 
Areopagitica , 1644, p. 68 (ed. Arber). 

Ev’n those which in the circuit of this yeare, 
The prey of Death within our Hand were. 

G. Wither , Britain's Remembrancer , 
1628, p. 111. 

The German eiland, which seems to 
mean “ egg-land,” from ei, an egg, being 
fancifully regarded as swimming in the 
sea as the yolk does in the white of an 
egg, is of the same origin ; compare 
B&t. eyland (Sewel), Icel. eyland. 

Another corruption is presented in 
Mid, High Ger. einlard, as if a land 
lying (&m). Perversely enough 
me fas Professor Skeat notes) was fre- 


quently written Me or yle. 
of Gloucester says of England, ' 

he see goJ> hvm al a boute, he stout as an yle. 

Chronicle , p. 1, 1 . 3 (ed. 18t0). 
Base Neutrals, who have scandalised much 
And much endanger’d those who doe contend 
This He from desolation to defend. 

G. Wither, Britaim Remembrancer, 
1628, p. 115. 

Isle, “ in architecture are the sides 
or wings of a building ” (Bailey), an, old 
spelling of aisle, which seems to be 
from Lat. axilla, a wing (c£ Fr. aile), as 
if it denoted the parts isolated or de- 
tached from the nave. Isle, aisU, as 
applied to the passage between the 
pews, seems to be a confusion of Fr. 
aile, with allee, an alley or passage. 
Alley is the common word for it in 
Leicestershire (Evans). 

The isle had been spoiled of its lead, and 
was near roofless. — H. Harington, Hugos An- 
tiques, vol. i. p. vi. ( 1779). 

1 started up in the Church isle withe my* 
Poetrie. — Id. p. xii. 

Nature m vain us in one land compiles 

If the cathedral still shall have its isles. 

Marvell , Poems , p. 91 (Murray #epr.). 

The Cross Isle of this Church is the most 
beautifull and lightsome of any I have yet 
beheld. — T. Fuller, Worthies of England, vol. 
ii. p. 436. 

For indeed, Solutum est templum hoc , this 
temple of his body . . . The roofe of it ( His 
head) loosed with thornes; the foundation 
(His feet) with nailes. The side Isles (as it 
were) his hands bothlikewise. — Bp.Andmwes , 
Sermons , p. 487, fol. 

In one ile lies the famous Br. Collins, so 
celebrated for his fluency in the Latin tongue. 
— ■ J. Evelyn, Diary , Aug. 31, 1654*. 

I wis, \ quasi-archaic forma some- 

I wisse, J times used in pseudo-an- 
tique writings, as if the first pers. sing* 
of a verb to wis, meaning to know, 4 is a 
mere misunderstanding of old Eng. 
iw%8 , ywis, certainly. 

Vor siker pou be, Engelond is nou pin, iivis. 

Robot of Gloucester , Chronicle . 

(Morris, Spec. 11. p. 4). 

I wis your grandam had a worser match. 

Shakespeare , Richard III. i. 3, 102. 

An you play away your buttons thus, you 
will want them ere night, for any store I see 
about you ; you might keep them, and save 
pins, I wuss. — Jem son, Bartholomew Fair, east 
IV. sc. 1. 

In the Percy Folio MB. i-wis (with 
a hyphen) occurs frequently far A- Sax. 
gewts, certainly. 
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The Sheriffe he hath Made a cry 
heele have my head I -wis. 

Vol. i. p. 19, 1. 9. 

And what for Weeping much & warle, 
A-sleepe I-wLs this knight fell, 

"id. p. 146, 1. 59. 

But once at least it is mistaken for 
the pronoun and verb. 

3 pottles of wine in a dishe 
1 hey supped itt all off, as / u is, 

All there att their parting? . 

it/, vol. li. p. 583, 1. 626. 


J. 

Jack-a-jjegs, a North Eng. word for 
a clasp knife, Scottish jockteleg. This 
curious word is, according to Jamie- 
son, a corruption of Jacques de Liege, 
the name of a celebrated cutler, by 
whom this kind of knife was originally 
made. 

An’ gif the destocks sweet or sour, 

W i’ focku thej taste them. 

Burns, Hallouten {Works, Globe 
ed. p. 45). 

Similarly, to stick a knife into any- 
thing “ up to the lamprey ” was an ex- 
pression formerly in use m Ireland, 
meaning up to the end of the blade, 
near the liaft, where the name of a \\ ell- 
known cutler named Lamprey was 
commonly inscribed. 

Jack-call, ) is a corrupt form of 

Jackal, f Er. chntal , Ger. sch fi- 
lial, Pers. bhalcal, Sansk. (png at a, Ilob. 
shvdl. Compare Gipsy yaccal and 
jukd, a dog. 

'1 he next being the noble Jack call , the 
I.ioh’h Provider, which hunts m the Forest 
for the Lion’s Prey. — A collection of Grange 
and wonderful creatures from most part*, oj the 
world, all alive [to he seen in Queen Anne’s 
time at ( haring Cross], — Memoirs oj Bartho- 
lomew Fan, ch. x\i. 

Jack-call is also the spelling in the 
Spectator, 1711, and in Dry den (Flays, 
vol. iv. p. 290). 

A rabble of Arabians and Persians hoard- 
ing her and hk ejat hulls with hunger-starved 
fury and avarice tearing her asunder . — Sir 
T. Herbert, Travels, 1 66o, p. 115. 

Heb. slmdl (or shvghal), a fox or 
jackal, Hong of Hongs, ii. 15, is said 
to be from shoal, to go down, to bur- 
row. Dr. D elite sch (in lor. cii.) says 
Hits is quite a distinct word from the 


Persian-Turkish shaghal , our “jackal,” 
which comes from the Sanskrit crgdla, t 
the howler. 

Jackeman, an old word for a cream 
cheese (Wright). 

Cheasemade uppon russlies, called a fresshe 
cheese, or jackeman. Juncuh. — Kh/ot. 

The synonymous Fr.jonchee, It. ginn- 
caf(t (from Lat. fan at s, a rush), would 
lead us to suppose that jack-man was a 
corrupted form of some word like Fr. 
jonclumcnt , and that jonc was trans- 
formed into Jock or Jack. 

Fr. “ Jonchee , a green cheese, or fresh 
cheese made of milk,tliats curdled with- 
out any runnot, and served in a fraile 
of green rush's .” — Cot grave. 

it. “ Giuncdta , any junket, but pro- 
perly fresh cheese and cream e, so called 
because ii is sold upon fresh rushes.” 
— Florio. 

Juuht is still a Devonshire word 
for curds and clouted cream, and to 
jvnhl is to feast on similarly delicious 
viands. 

Of. Fr. f i outage, from It. formaggio, a 
cheese, so oalltd from the forma or 
frame on which it is shaped. 1 1 is curious 
to note that junhf, a delicacy, is ety- 
mologically near akin to the sailor’s 
junk , notoriously coarse and unpalat- 
able fare, so called from boiug as 
tough as an old cable, originally a rope 
made of rushes, Portg. juueo (Skeat). 

Jack-of-the-Buttery, a trivial name 
for the plant scJnm acre. Dr. Prior 
ingeniously conjectures that it is a cor- 
ruption oi liot-th( ria cqite (it being used 
as a treacle or anthelmintic) into Imt- 
hry-Jach. But where is this Bot-thcri - 
aequo to be found ? 

Jack-stones, the name which chil- 
dren in Ireland (and probably else- 
where) give to the pebbles with which 
they play a game like the English dibs 
or dibstone , throwing them up and 
catching them alternately on the front 
and back of the hand. It is a corrup- 
tion of ch a ck -stones, Scot, chuckle - 
stones, from chuck, to toss or throw 
smartly out of the hand. 

Cailleteau, a chuck-stone or little flint stone. 
— Cot grave. 

Kvery time their taes caught a bit crunkle 
on the ice, or an imbedded chneky-stane . — 
Wilson, Nodes Ambiosiame, i. 102. 

The chvcky-stonch are oftener dry than wet 
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at the side of the burn. — S. R. Whitehead, 
Daft Davie , p. 116. 

The Pnrim of Scripture ... is conjec- 
tured the origin of jacks or chucks in Scotland, 
as played with stone* — perhaps derived from 
the barbarous Latinity jotticos . — Dal„ell, 
Darker Superstition s oj Scotland, p. 523. 

Jack Robinson. “ Before one could 
say Jack Robinson” is a way of saying 
in an instant or jiffy. IlalliwoU quotes 
“from an old play,” without further 
specification. 

A warke if ys as easie to be doone, 

As tys to saye, Jacke ! robys on. 

Bo the original phrase would mean, 
Jack , on with your clothes ! This neods 
confirmation. 

J anders, an old English name for 
the jauntily (Fr . jaunisse, yellowness) 
still popularly in use in Ireland and 
some of the western counties of Eng- 
land, the words being assimilated to 
the names of other diseases, glanders , 
mahmders , sallcnders , and regarded as 
a plural. 

I hence came the blacke landers, the dis- 
coloured face, and the consumption of such 
as rotted inwardly. — Thus. Lodge, Translation 
of Seneca, 1614, p. 403. 

Jaulmsse, the jaundies, also the yellows. — 
Cot grave. 

Jaunders , jaundice. — JV. W. Lincolnshire 
( Peacock). 

Holland in his translation of Pliny, 
fol. 1634, speaks of “ an old jaunise or 
overflowing of the gall ” (vol. ii. p. 
134). The Holderness folk, E. York- 
shire, will inquire “Is it yallow jonas, 
or black, she's gotten V Glossary , 
Eng. Dialect Soc. 

Jankt-floweu, apparently the same 
as jo nett e 9 a Scottish name for the marsh 
marigold, which stands for Fr. jauneite 
(Jamieson). A little tawny dog of my 
acquaintance so named in a similar 
manner came afterwards to be fami- 
liarly known as Johneltc , Johnny , and 
John . 

Jaunty, dashing, showy, fine, ele- 
gant, dandified. This word, which 
lias evidently been assimilated to tlie 
verb to jaunt, is derived through the 
forms jenfy, genty , from Fr. gentil, 
pretty, fine, well-fashioned. 

Sue j imply lac’d her genty waist 
That sweetly ye might span. 

Burns, tionnie Ann (Globe ed. 

p. 211). 


Jamieson defines genty as neat, ele- 
gantly formed, and of dress, giving tlie 
idea of gentility. Others forms are 
jaufotee (t)urfey),a,n evident imitation of 
the French pronunciation, janty (Wy- 
cherley, 1677), jainiy {Spectator, vol. v. 
p* 236, 1711-12). Compare jentlie (As- 
cliam, Schoolmaster, ed. Mayor, p. 3), 
jantyl (n gentle), jentleman, j entiles, 
6lc. So hi French j ante and genie tire 
names for the felloe of a wheel (Cot- 
grave). Cf. Dut. jent [a borrowed 
word], neat, liandsom. — Sewel, 1708. 
The word came in apparently in the 
18th century with French fashions, 
and moant originally modish, stylish, 
elegant — not buffoonliko, as Prof. Skeat 
says, mistaking the origin of the word. 
There seems to be no evidence of the 
existence of an Eng. word jaunt , to 
play the fool. 

Is it reasonable that such a creature as this 
shall come from a janty part of the town, and 
give herself such violent airs. — The Spectator 
(1712 ), No. 503. 

Your janty air and easy motion. — Id. De- 
dication to vol. viii. 

Sober and grave was still the garb thy muse 
put on, 

No tawdry careless slattern dress, 

But neat, agreeable, and jaunty ’twas, 

\Y ell fitted, it sate close in every place, 

And all became, with an uncommon air and 
grace. 

J. Oldham, Upon the Works of Ben Jonson , 5, 
Poems, p. 66 (ed. Bell). 

Compare the spelling in the follow- 
ing : — 

Truely, you speake wisely, and like a jan- 
tletcoman of foureteene years of age. — Mars - 
ton, Anlonw and Mellula , Pt. 1. act. v (vol. i. 
p. 63, ed. H alii well). 

Jaw Box, > Prov. words for a scullery 

Jaw Tub, f sink (Patterson, Antrim 
andDown Glossary, E.D.S.), ticot. jaw- 
hole ( Guy Mannering). J aw is perhaps 
the same word as Fr. gdchis, puddle, 
slop, from gdcher, to rinse, old Fr. 
waschier, to soil, 0. H. Ger. waskan, to 
iva,sh. In Scottish jaw is to pour. 

Then up they gat the maskin-pat, 

And in the sea did jaw, man. 

Burns, Poems, p. 221 (Globe ed.). 

Jemmies, an old provincial word for 
hinges (Gentleman's Magazine, Dec. 
1793), is the same word which is some- 
times pronounced jimmi rs , ji mmels, O. 

o 
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Eng. gimmal , gimmow , from Fr. jnmclle , 
a twin, a pair (of hinges, rings, &c.), 
Lat. gemellus , from gemimts. Herrick 
speaks of “ a ring of jimmals i.e. a 
double ring. 

Anamnestes, bis Page, in a graue Siitten 
suite purple, Budkins, a Garland of Bayes ami 
Rosemary, a gimmal ring with one linke 
banging. — Lingva , 11 . 4 (1632), sig. D. 

I think, by some odd gunman or device 
Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike 
on. 

Shakespeare, t Hen. VI. i. 2, 1. 12. 

From the latter use of gimmer, as a 
contrivance or piece of machinery (so 
Bp. Hall), no doubt arose the slang term 
jemmy for a crow-bar. 

They call for crow-bars — jemmies is the 
modern name they bear. 

Barham , The Jngoldshy Legends. 

Jemmy, an old slang term defined 
in the following quotation : — 

A cute man, is an abbreviation of acute , . . 
and signifies a person that is sharp, clever, 
neat, or to use a more modern term , jemmy . — 
Gentleman's Magazine, Sept. 1767. 

Todd gives it in the meaning of 
spruce as a low word. It is evidently 
the same as Scotch jimmy , meaning 
handy, dexterous, neat, dressy, jimp, to 
leap, and jimp, neat, gym, neat, spruce 
(Douglas). 

Jemmy- John, a large wicker- cased 
bottle, a corruption of demijohn, itself 
a corrupted form of the Arabic damagan, 
and that from the Persian glass-making 
town of Damn glia n. 

Lord S trail gford, however, derives 
demijohn, Fr. damejavne, from the 
Lat. dimidiarm (Letters and Papers, p. 
127). 

Jeopardy, oldEn g.juperdy, so spelt 
instead of jm party, old Eng. jupartie 
(juherte, Siege of Rhodes, 1419, pp. 
150, 155, Murray repr.; jt abort ie , Har- 
ington), from an idea that the original 
was Fr.je'u perdu, a lost game. (Com- 
pare the old Fr. proverb, A rray dire 
perd on le ley, zz By speaking truth 
one jeopards all. ) The correct old form 
'WB&jupurfie or juperti, which occurs (for 
the first time, says Mr. Oliphant) in 
Dame Sira, a translation from the 
French, about 1280 ; and this is from 
Fr. jeu parti, a state of the game equally 
divided, an even chance whether a 
player will win or lose, a hazardous or 


uncertain position. Tyrwhitt quotes 
from Froissart, “ Ils n’estoient pas h 
jeu parti eontre les Francois” ( Chaucer , 
p. 206, ed. 1800), and the mediaeval 
Latin phrase jocus partitus. A mediae- 
val game consisting of enigmatical 
questions and answers was called le jeu - 
parti. — Cheruel, Dictionmiire des Insti- 
tutions, tom. ii. p. 622. The primitive 
meaning is apparent in the following 
from a “ Mery Ball eft” (Cotton MS.), 
contributed by Mr. Fumivall to A 7 . Sf 
Q. 5tli S. xii. 445. 

Now listen a wbylo & let hus singe 
to this Desposed companye, 
bow maryage ys a merveious tbinge, 

A holly disposed Jupeuhe. 

It schuld be a grettere jit perdu to Kynge 
Edwarde theune was Barnet felde. — 1 tark- 
u orth’s Chionicle (ab. 1475), p. 20 , Camden 
Soo. 

Men mycht have sen one euery sid begwn 
Many a fair and ktnohtlv l a pert y 
Of lusty mt*n, and of 3 my ohevalry. 

Lancelot of the Lutk , 1. 2>4H ( E. E, T. S.). 

W ban be tburgh bis rnadnesse and fbbe 

Hath lost his owen good tburgh jupurtie. 

Than he excitetb other folk tberto. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tale s, 1. 16210-12. 
He set the herte m jeopurtie 
With wishing and with fantasie. 

Gower y Conf. 4manh\, vol. 1 . p. 319 
(ed. Pauli). 

So lang as fatis suflerit b\ m in fiebt 

To exerce pratikkis, mpertue and slicbt. 

G. Douglas, Buhl's of Eneado's, 1553, 
p. 3«9, 1. (ed. 1710). 

Jerked beef, dried beef, is a corrup- 
tion of the Peruvian charld, prepared 
meat (Latham). Prof. Skeat quotes : — * 

Flesh cut into thin slices was distributed 
among the people, who converted tt into 
charqui , the dried meat of the country. — 
Prescott, Conquest of Peru, c. V. 

Jerusalem Artichoke, a corruption 
of It. girasule , “ turn-sun,” the sun that 
turns about, the sunflower. By a 
quibble on Jerusalem the soup made 
from it is called “Palestine” (Prior). 
It. giro sole, “ the turne-sole or sunno- 
flower ” (Florio), is from girarc , to turn, 
and sole, the sun. 

Jesse’s flower, a corruption of 
jessamine (from Persian jasmin, “fra- 
grant ”), used by Quarles (0. S. Jorram, 
Lycidas, p. 78), from a false analogy, 
perhaps, to Aa/ron's Beard , Solomon's 
Seat , and similar plant-names. 
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The lowly pink, the lofty eglantine ; 

The blushing rose, the queen of flowers and 
best 

Of Flora’s beauty ; but above the rest 
Let Jesse's sov ’reign flower perfume my qunlm- 
iug breast. Quatle s, Emblem s, v. 2. 

Jew’s-beard, a local namo for the 
plant house-leek (R. I. King, Sketches 
and Studies), is a corruption of Fr. jou- 
batrbe, “ Jova’s-beard,” Low Lat. Jovis 
barba , It. barba di Giove , Prov. barba - 
gol, Ger. donnerlniert, “ Thor’s beard.” 
Being sacred to the Thunder-god, and 
deemed a protection against lightning, 
it was frequently planted on the roof of 
the house. 

One of the enactments of Charle- 
magne’s Capitular J)e Villis lmperia- 
hbus (c. 70, a. D. 812) is “ Hortulanus 
liabe at super domum suam Jovis bar - 
bam Hence its old Eng. name ham- 
wyrt , “ home-wort,” as well as punor- 
ieyrl , “ thunder- wort ” (Cockayne, 
Leech dams, &c.). 

1 low delve, herbe, or songrene, Baiba Joins, 
semper \iva, jubaibtum. — Piompt. Puna - 
lorn m. 

Jew’s far, a popular name for a cer- 
tain fungus resembling the human ear, 
is a corruption of Judas' ear , Gor. 
Judas-schwa mm, Lnt. auricula Jndai. 
It grows usually on the trunk of the 
elder, the tree upon which Judas is 
traditionally reported to have hanged 
himself. Richard Fleeknoe, Diarium , 
1058, p. 65, speaks of a certain virtue 
of alder-wood which 

From Judas came 

Who bang’d himself upon the same. 

Vul. Bland, Pop. intiquUu s, 
vol. in. p. 203. 

For the couglio take Judas eare , 

With the parvnge of a peare. 

Bale , rime ImwsoJ Mature, t.>62. 

O. Eng. oryelle is the alder-tree. — 
Prompt. Parv . Yid. oreille de Judas — 
Cotgrave. Cf. Chinese muh urh (Kidd’s 
China , p. 47). 

In Jeus' cars something is conceded ex- 
traordinary from the name, which is m pio- 
priety but June; us sambucinus , or an excres- 
cence about the roots of elder, and concerneth 
not the nation of the Jews, but Judas Iscariot, 
upon a conceit he hanged on this tree ; and 
is become a famous medicine in quinsies, sore 
throats, and strangulations, ever since . — Sir 
Thos. Browne. U oik s, vol. i. p. 2X4 (ed. 
Bohn). 

There is an excrescence called Jew's-ear , 
that grows upon the roots and lower parts of 


trees, especially of alder and sometimes 4ipon 
ash. — Bacon , Si/lvu Sy l varum, Works (1803), 
vol. ix. p. 26L 

The M ushrooms or Toadstooles which grow 
vpon the trunks or bodies of old trees, Veric 
much resembling Auncula Iudce , that is 
Jcuhs eare , do m continuance of time growe 
vnto the substance of wood, which the 
I ow lers do call Touchwood . — Gerardejiei bal , 
p. 1385. 

The hat he wears, Judas left under the elder 
when he hanged himself 
Mailowe , The Jew of Malta , act iv. 

Bub fin. (l033). 

Jew’s-harp, a small instrument of 
iron played between the teeth, Lincoln- 
shire Jcw-frnmp . The first part of the 
word is probably the same that is seen 
in the synonymous Cleveland word 
gew-gow (Holderness gew-gaw), which 
Mr. Atkinson identities with 0. Norse 
giga, Swed. giga, a Jew’s-harp, Dan. 
gige , Ger. geige, a musical instrument. 
It was probably a Scandinavian inven- 
tion. Compare tlio following — 

They [the urns] contained .... knives, 
pieces ot iron, brass, and wood, and one of 
Norway a brass gilded Jew's haip. — Sir Tims. 
Bromic , llydnolaphia , 1(>58, a ol. lii. p. 21 
(ed. Bohn). 

Gcv'gaw seems originally to have 
been used in the special sense of a rustic 
musical instrument, c.g. “ Pastor sub 
eaula bene cant at cum calamaula. The 
scheperd vndyr po folde syngytho well 
wythe liys gwgaAce pe pype.” — Promp- 
torium Parv. s. v. Flowte (about 1440). 
The modern meaning of a trivial toy, 
a showy bauble, must then be a secon- 
dary one. 

(ruoaw, idem quod Flowte , pype, giga. — 
Piompt . Paivulorum. 

On this Mr. Way remarks that Fr. 
gigue, It. giga (a fiddle), may be from 
Gk. gigras [*? giggras] , a kind of flute. 
J. Pollux mentions the giglarus as a 
small bort of pipo used by the Egyp- 
tians. —Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , 
vol. i. p. 487 (ed. Birch). If this should 
he connected, it would trace up our 
Jew's harp to a curious antiquity. 

O let me hear some silent Song, 

lull’d by the Jew's-ti ump of thy tongue. 

Randolph , The Conceited Peddler , 
B'or/cs, p. <18. 

Is Clio dumb, or has Apollo’s Jcu’s-trump 
By sad disaster lost her melodious tongue ? 

Id., The Jealous Lovers, p. 114. 

Jews’ tin, a name given in Cornwall 
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to lamps of smelted tin found inside 
the so-called Jews' houses , which is per- 
haps for dshyi-houses , tshey or dzhyi 
(old Cornish ty ), a house, being used 
especially for smelting-houses (M. 
Muller, Chips , vol. iii.). 

Probably tins is merely home tin , or the 
tin found in the houses , — Chas . Kingsley, Lif e, 
vol. ii. p. 238. 

The title of Jeirs’ House is given by the 
country people to an old smelting house — a 
narrow shallow pit with a small quantity of 
charcoal ashes at the bottom, and frequently 
pieces of smelted tin, the last being called 
Jews' Bowls. — J. t). Halliwell, Rambles in IFe*- 
tern Cornwall , p. 51. 

Jigger, a popular name for the West 
Indian flea, as if so called from its jig- 
ging or quick movement, is a natura- 
lized form of chigoe , its native name. 

Yet, how much is owing to themselves is 
plain from this circumstance, that numbers 
are crippled by the jiggers, which scarcely 
ever in our colonies affect any but the negroes. 
— Southey, Letters , vol. ii. p. 201. 

Jilt, to throw one over as a flirt does, 
is a contracted form of jUIef , a diminu- 
tival form of jyll, a flirt, a light woman, 
originally a common feminine name, 
derived from Julia. Thus JMeizz 
Juliet , Fr. J ttlieffe , 11 . Givi if tta . The ex- 
pressions gill-flirt , flirt-gill, flirt -g Mian, 
are of frequent occurrence in old writers. 
This use of Jill was prob ably determined 
by the similar word gigh'L a giddy, 
wanton woman, old Fr. gigius, a jig- 
ging, flighty girl (Skeat). jockey, to 
cheat, was originally only the Scottish 
form of Jack . 

A jillet brak his heart at last, 

111 may hhe be 1 

Bunts, Poems, p. 71 (Globe ed.). 

Jo, ) in Scotch an endearing ex- 

Joe, $ pression of familiarity, as in 
“ John Anderson, my jo is said to bo 
a corruption of Fr. joie, as if monjoie, 
my darling (Jamieson). Joy is also 
given as a Scottish word for darling. A 
large number of Scottish words, it is 
well known, are borrowed from the 
French. Burns says of Poesie : — 

And och ! o’er aft thy joes hae starv’d 
'Mid a’ thy favours ! 

On Pastoral Poetry, Poems, p. Ill 
(Globe ed.). 

John Dory, ) the name of this 

Johnny Dory, j fish is said to be a 
barbarous dismemberment and corrup- 


tion of “ janltore , a name by which this 
fish is familiarly known at Venice and 
elsewhere ; the origin of the termjani- 
tore, as applied do the dory, seems to be 
the following : St. Peter, represented 
with the triple keys 4 of hell, of hades, 
and of heaven ’ in his hand, is called, 
in liis quasi -oflicial capacity, ii janitor e 
(The Gate-keeper), and this fish, shar- 
ing with the haddock the apocryphal 
honour of having received the apostle’s 
thumb-mark, is called in consequence 
St. Viltr's fish, and by metonomy, il 
janltore The ancient Greek name 
for the dory having been Zeus, i.e. 
Jupiter, it is not improbable the great 
saint of the lioman church w T as chosen 
(as in other instances) to take the place 
of the dethroned Thunderer. (So Bad- 
ham, Prose Hal it nfies, p. 229.) We 
may compare with this, ' im jurat we , a 
a popular name at Genoa for the sword- 
fish, so called because the Italian im- 
perators were commonly represented 
sword in hand. Pliny gives in a list 
of fishes, “the Enipcrour with a Sword, 
called Xiplmis ” (Holland's Trans., vol. 
ii. ]). 452, 1934). The Arabs call a cer- 
tain fish found on their coasts Sultan 
cl-Jiahr, Sultan of the Sea. St. Peter 
havingbecn c\ er regarded as the patron 
saint of fishermen and fishmongers, 
certain boats plying on the Thames 
were called J'etor-Loais ; the armorial 
hearings of the Fishmongers" Company, 
London, are Ins cross-keys ; watermen 
and fishermen were sometimes called 
familiarly Pet*r, Pcter-nun (Wright). 
Similarly a plant that grows on the sea- 
shore is called Saint Pierre or samphire, 
and a little bird that seems to walk tlio 
w r ater, like the saint, is named the 
petrel . That the dory was familiarly 
known as St. Peter’s fish the following 
will show : — 

It. Pt see San Pietro, a Dory or Gold- 
fish. — Fiona , 1611. 

German, Pelernuinn, Petersfisch, the dory. 

French, St. Pierre , the John Dory ; see 
Cotgra\e, s. v. Poisson. 

Dorm, St. Piter's fish. — Bp. Wilkins, 
Ks say towards a Philosophical Language, 1668. 

The faher mannas, . . . we often meet with 
it m these seas, commoiih called a peter -fish, 
having one black spot on either side the 
body ; conceived the pcipetual signature, 
from the impression of St. Peter’s fingers, 
or to resemble the two pieces of money which 
St. Peter took out of this fish . — Sir T ho*. 
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Browne (Fishes of Norfolk, 1668). Works, vol, 
ill. p.328(ed. Bohn). 

We may perhaps compare Mod. 
Greek christd-psanm, the trout, and 
halibut , the holy fish. 

Holland seems to have derived tho 
dory , or doree as he spells it, from Fr. 
doree, gilded (It. dor at a), and so Mr. 
Wedgwood, Bhilolog. Transactions , 
185a, p. 68, and Prof. Skeat. 

The Doree or Goldfish , called Zeus and 
Faber. — Pliny, Naturull History , tom. l. p. 
217 (16 54). * 

Malm (in Webster) thinks it is from 
jaunc doree, the golden yellow fish, an 
unlikely combination. John or Johnny 
is no doubt only a popular prenomen 
as in jack-pike, jack-daie, &c. The fol- 
lowing from Alexander Neokam, who 
(lied in 1217, seems conclusive, and tho 
j a nit ore theory therefore falls to tho 
ground. 

Gustum dorea quir nomen sump^it ah anro. 
—IJe Laudihus Dunua Sapn ntia , l. oot. 

Southey seems to have thought that 
the fish lias its name from a human 
prototype. 

Would not John Dory’s name have died 
with him, and so been long ago dead as a 
door-nail, if a grotesque likeness for him bad 
not been found m tin* fish, which being called 
after him, has immoitahzed him and his ugli- 
ness (vnl. The Doctor , p. .810) 

Compare tho old ballad of John Dory 
in Child's Ballads, vol. viii. p. 194. 

Gay ton m his Pleasant Kotos upon 
Don Quhvot, 1654, mentions as popular 
heroes, cpiito as illustrious as Palmcrm 
of England, “ Bevib of Southampton, 
Sir Eglamore, John Dory, tho Pindar 
of Wakefield, Bohin Hood, or Clem of 
the ClufF’ (fol. p. 21). The name of 
the tibh was no doubt assimilated to 
that of the well-known pirate. 

Johnny- darbies, a nickname for 
policemen, is said to be a corruption of 
the French gensaV armes (Slang Did. 
B.v.). Schandarm is a popular corrup- 
tion in German of the same word, as 
if from schand (shame) and arm (poor). 
Other forms are standarm in Aachen, 
and standdr , schandar in Bavaria 
(Andresen, Volhset y mvlogie ) . 

Joke-fellow, a Scotch word for an 
equal or intimate acquaintance ( Jamie- 
son), is an obvious corruption of (joug- 
fellow) yokefellow . 


Jolly-boat, an Anglicized forgp of 
Dan. jolle, a yawl, Dut. jol , Swed. julle . 
Yawl is the same word disguised by 
a different spelling. 

Jordan, an old name for certain 
household utensils of common use, 
occurring in Chaucer ( Prologue to the 
Bar done res Tale) and in Hollinshed, 
who speaks of u two jorden pots,” is 
doubtless the Danish jord (Jorden), 
earth, as if an earthen pot. Cf. jurnut, 
a provincial word for tho pig-rml, Dan. 
jord-n<pd . So turrecn, i. e. a terrene 
vessel. 

Ich slut! .Tangly to j^ys Jordan’ with bus Juste 
wombe. 

Lam* land, Vision of Piers Plowman , Pass, 
xvi. 1. 92 ( text (’.). 

Iurdone . . . J arduous, mudella. — Prompt. 
Pai vulorum. 

Joy -birds, a name commonly given 
by the country-folk about Tedwortli, 
on tho borders of AVilt shire and Hamp- 
shire (and probably elsewhere), to the 
jay-birds or jays, which abound in the 
forest of Savernake, not far distant. 
This corruption is a curious instance of 
a reversion to the original meaning of 
a word, Er. geai , formerly gai, Prov. 
gai, jai, Sp. gayo, the jay, denoting 
properly the blithe and gay bird (with 
reference perhaps to its vari-coloured 
plumage), being derived from Er. gai, 
Prov. gai, Sp. gayo, lively, gay. 

The jay was formerly used as a pro- 
verbial comparison for one exceedingly 
“jolly.” 

Heo [=r she] dereworthe in day/ 
(Jraeiouse, stout, and gay, 

(ieiitd, folyf so the jay . 

Ly> ic PoeU y ( al>. 1.520 ), p. 52 ( Percy Soc. ), and 

Boddeker , Altenghsche Dichtungen, p. 169. 

Joyly, an old spelling of jolly, as if 
another form of joyous, joyful. Jolly, 
Er. joli, old Eng. jolij , old Fr. jol if, 
Ital. giulivo, “iolly, glad, full of loy ” 
(Flono), are said to he derived from 
Icel. Jol , Yule, the season of rejoicing 
(Dioz). Compare, howe\er, It. giulio, 
blithe, merry, giuliare, to glad or be 
iolly (Florio), and giullaro , a jester 
( giuliare , to play the jester), shortened 
from giocolaro , Lat. jocular lus, jocu- 
lar is, a jester. -The spelling joyly is of 
frequent occurrence in the Apoph- 
thegms of Erasmus, 1542 : — 

Aenocrates the philosopher was of a more 
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soinr nature, a ioylie feloe in some other re- 
Spectes. — P. xxvi. (Reprint 1877). 

That ye maie bee an hable marine, to enioie 
the jiossossion of that ioyly fruictefull Seig- 
niourie. — Id. p. xxviii. 

I am that ioyly feloe Diogenes thedoggue. 
—Id. p. 153. 

YV hen I of any loyllie ioy 
or pleasure do assay e. 

Drant , Homer* 1507, F. vi. ver^o. 
See Notes and Queries , 6th S. ii.522. 

If ve be suclie ioyhi felowes that ye ffiare 
not the vrrathe or (ly^pleasure of officers, 
whan as ye do euyll, yet grope youie own*' 
conscience. — Thob. Lever , Sermons, 1350, p. 
45 (ed. Arber). 

Besides all that, m v foote is woorth thy yard, 
So am I johf fay re and precious. 

H. Thynn , Debate be l item Pride and Latch - 
ness (ab. 1568), p. 12 (Shaks. Soc\). 

Jubilee, a season of rejoicing (Lat. 
juhHetivs), no doubt popularly connected 
with jubilant and jubilation , from Lat. 
jubilare , to shout for joy, to rejoice, is 
a distinct word derived from Heb. 
yohel, the sound of a trumpet, espe- 
cially on the’year of remission (Smith, 
Diet, of Bible* i. 1151). However ydbal, 
the root of yubil, and Lat. jubil -, aro 
both probably imitative of a resounding 
cry or note. 

After which lie proclaims a Labile, which 
was celebrated with all manner of sportN and 
1 ensures imaginable. — Sir 1 has. llnbn't , 
raveh, 166.), p. 101. 

Judas thee, a kind of carob tree, 
said to be so called because Judas 
Iscariot hanged himself thereon, Lat. 
arbor Jvdcc f zz Cercis siliquastrumj , is 
apparently a mistaken rendering of ftp. 
arbol Judia, i. e. the bean tree, which 
gets its name from its bean-like pods ; 
judia being the Spanish word for 
French beans (Minsheu). Gerarde says 
that “ This shrub is founde in diners 
prouinces of Spaine,” th at it bears 
“long flat cods,” i.e. pods, with seeds 
like lentils, and that “ it may be 
called in English I v das free , whereon 
ludas did hang himselfe, and not 
vpon the Elder tree, as it is saide.” 
— Herbal, p. 1*240. It may however 
be noted against the above conjecture 
that Pulci mentions vn curruhhio , a 
carob-tree, as that from which the 
traitor suspended liimself (31 organ! e 
Maggiore , xxv. 77). 

Judy-cow, a name for the lady-bird 
insect in the dialect of Cleveland, may 


possibly be, as Mr. Atkinson suggests, 
a cornrption of the French name vache 
a Dien (vache do Dieu), partly trans- 
lated and tlie rest corrupted (cow-dc- 
Dieu ), and then inverted (as cow-lady 
for lady-cow in the same dialect, Frauen- 
Kithlein , Beta do la Vicrge), and so 
would result Dicu-de cow , jtuly-cow. 
All this, however, is only conjecture. 

Jug, a small pitcher, apparently a 
familiar name of endearment at first 
for that which supplies drink to tlio 
company, Jug (Jugcje, and Judge) 
being a woman’s pet name, equivalent 
to Jenny or Jannct (see Cotgrave, s. v. 
J( hanncftc ), but originally from Juditha 
(Yonge, Christian Names , vol. i.p. 03). 
It was formerly used as a canting term 
for a light woman, see Davies, 8 Uqvp, 
Fug. Glossary , s. v. In Leicester- 
shire jngg is still tho name of sun- 
diy small birds, as banlc-juyg , tho wil- 
low-wren, hedge-jvgg and jitggywren 
for jenny- wren (Evans, E. 1). 8.). 
The earlier form of the word appears 
to have been jack, a name long given 
to a kind ofleatliem jug, and this is no 
doubt identical with A. Sax. cea<\ a 
pitcher, winch would become chock or 
jack (see Skeat, Ft inn. Diet. s. v. Jack 
(1). Old Eng. jubbe , a jug (Chaucer), 
probably contributed to the corruption. 

Jug, in the old slang expression, 
“ The stone jug,” for a prison, not- 
withstanding the curious parallelism 
of the Greek keramos* denoting both a 
jug and a prison, is evidently a corrup- 
tion of the Scotch word jngg, generally 
used in tlie plural in the forms juggs, 
joegs, jogges, a kind of pillory in which 
tho criminal used to bo confined by an 
iron collar which surrounded liis neck. 
It is the same word as Fr. joug, Diit. 
juk, Lat. jvgvm , a “ yoke.” A person 
confined in this instrument was said to 
be jogged; the iron jug > with its par- 
tial and temporary confinement, readily 
suggested tho name of stone jug for the 
more complete and protracted incarce- 
ration of tlie prison cell. Tlie parish 
juggs were still to be seen a few years 
ago at the little country church of 
Duddingston, under Arthur’s Seat, 
not far from Edinburgh (Notes and 
Queries , 5th 8. x. 214). A representa- 
tion of one is given in Chamber* Cyclo- 
piedia, s. v. 
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Some vent to fug for dirty tays. 

C. G. Le la ndy Th0 Breitmann Ballads , 
p. 15 (1871). 

The brethrein ordained thaim both, for 
thair drinking in tym of divin service, and 
for thair suspect behaviour, to pay, ilke fine 
of thame, four merkis of penalte, and to sitte 
on the sloole of repentance tuo Soon days, or 
then to redeem tnameselfs be standing in 
jogs; is and brankis. — The Presbytery Book of 
Strathbogie , 16 31 (Spalding Club), p. 6. 

Quhen the minister said he sould cause 
put him in joggis, that thei hard him say 
that neither he nor the best minister vithin 
seven myles durst doe so much. — Id. 1614, 
p. 46. 

You had betther neither make nor meddle 
wid him ; — jist put him out o’ that — but 
don’t rise yer hand to him, or lie’ll sarve you 
as he did Jem Flanagan; put ye three or four 
months in the Stone Jag. [Note, “A short 
periphrasis for Gaol.”{ — W. Carleton y Traits 
and Stories of Irish Peasantry , vol. i. p. 28 6 
(1813). 

“ Six weeks and labour,” replied the elder 
girl, with a flaunting laugh; “and that’s 
better than the stone jug f anyhow ; the mill’s 
a deal better than the Sessions.” — C. Dickens , 
Sketches by Boz t p. 187 (ed. 18? 7). 

Julienne. This soup owes its name 
to a curious series of corruptions, if the 
account given in Kettner’s Boole of the 
Table be correct. One distinctive in- 
grediont in its composition, it seems, is 
(or was) wood-sorrel, which in Italian, 
as in other languages, is popularly 
known as Alleluia , probably because 
its ternato leaf was considered an em- 
blem of the Trinity. Alleluia became 
corrupted into lutjfjiala (Florin), lujula , 
and jnliola , and this name, on being 
introduced into France by Catherine 
of Medici’s Italian cooks, was finally 
Frenchified into Julienne. Cf. L. Lat. 
Jjuzula (campestris), called in some 
parts of Cheshire God's grace. 

July-flower, a mis- spelling of gilli- 
jlower sometimes found, itself a corrup- 
tion of O. Eng. gilofer , Fr. girojb'e , It. 
garofahy Mod. Greek ganmhalo, Greek 
htruophullon (“nut-leaf”), Low Lat. 
(jariojilum. [Compare June-eating.] 
Thou cnughl’st som fragrant Rose, 
Som July-fowr , or som sweet Sops-in-wiiie, 
To make a Chaplet, thy chaste brows tobiude. 

Sylvester, Du hartas, p. 304 (1621). 

The spelling has been intluonced by the 
fact that, as Bacon observes, 

In lulxjy come Gillyflowers of all varieties. 
— Essays] 1625, p. 556 (ed. Arber), 

It is observed, that July flowers, sweet- 


williams, and violets, that are coloured, if 
they be neglected .... will turn wlftte. — 
Bacoriy Sylva Sylvarum , Works (ed. 1803), vol. 
ix. p. 246. 

Both stock- July-flowers and rose campion, 
stamped, have been successfully applied to 
the wrists in tertian or quartan agues. — Id. 
vol. ix. p. 268. 

Yonn lulyftow’n, or the Damaske Rose, 

Or sweet-breath ’d Violet, that hidden growes. 

G. Wither y Britains Remembrancer , 
p. 1.37 verso, 1628. 

You are a lovely July-flower, 

Yet one rude wind, or ruffling shower, 

Will force you hence, and in an hourc. 

llerrick, Hesperides ( W orks , ed. 

Hazlitt), p. 92. 

The July-flower that hereto thriv’d, 
Knowing herself no longer liv’d. 

Lovelace, Aramanthiiy PoemSy ed. 

Singer, p. 93. 

The July-flower declares bis gentleness; 
Thyme, truth ; the pansie, hearts-ease maidens 
call. 

Draytotiy Ninth Eclogue, p. 436 (ed. 1748). 

Of flowers Jessamins, Roses, Melons, Tu- 
li ps, July flowers, &c. — Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
1665, p. 128. 

Jump, as applied sometimes to a spe- 
cies of danco music, is a corrupt form 
of dump, a slow and solemn danco 
(Stainer and Barrett, Musical Dic- 
tionary). So jntupisli is found for 
dumpish (Nares). 

Junetin [q. d. Apple of June] , a 
small apple, which ripens first (Bailey), 
sometimes spelled “ June-eating ” (com- 
pare Sp. magota , May-fruit, the straw- 
berry), seems to be corrupted from yem/- 
wg, also given by Bailey, “ a sort of 
apple.” Kettner, Booh of the Table , 
spells it joanneting (p. 34). 

Another form of the same word is 
jonefte, an old Eng. name for an early 
ripe pear. 

As pees-coddos and pere-J onettes • plomes end 
cliirics. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, Pass. xiii. 

1. 221, text C. 

Professor Skeat is of opinion that 
tills word, as well as gennitlng, an early 
apple, is ultimately derived from Jean, 
through probably O. Er. Jeannet , Jean- 
ne (on, a diminutive, the reference being 
to St. John’s day, June 24, when per- 
haps it became ripe. In liis note, in 
loco, he quotes : — 

In July come . . . early peares, and 
plummes in fruit, ginnitiags . — Bacon, Essay 
46 (1625, Arber ed. p. 556). 
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Pomme de & Jean* 8. John’s apple, a kind 
Of s6bn-ripe sweeting. Hastwl, a soon-ripe 
apple, called the St, John’s apple, — Cotgrave. 

fids early apple or pear is still called 
St. Jean. — P. Lacroix, Manners , Sfc., of 
Middle Ages , p. 116, 

The Joanneting or St. John Apple , 
like the Margaret, the Maudlin, and 
the Lukewards apple, reminds us of 
the old custom of naming fruits and 
dowers from the festivals of the church 
nearest to which they respectively 
ripened or bloomed* Compare Lent 
HLy, Lent rose , Michaelmas daisy, Christ- 
mas rose , May ( zz Hawthorn), Thistle 
Betrnabu, Gang-flower or Rogation- 
flower (Skinner), St Barbara's cress , 
St. James wort , St. John's ivort, St 
Peter's wort , Pasque-flower (zz Easter 
dower), Fr. pasquemtte (Cotgrave), Dan. 
pask-lilja, Ger. pjmgst-rosen , Low Ger. 
pinksten, the "Whitsuntide gilliflower. 
Especially w© may notice here the 
German Johannis-apfel , -beere, - blume 
(= daisy), - kafer , -kraut, -ritte (= 
meadow sweet), - wurmchen , all of 
which make their appearance about the 
feast of St. John Baptist, or Midsum- 
mer's Day. (See Yonge, History of 
Christian Harms, vol. i. p. 110.) Finally 
, we have the assertion of Messrs. Brit- 
ten and Holland that the John-apple or 
Apple- John, well known in Cheshire, is 
so called because it is ripe about St. 
John’s Day (Eng. Plant-Names, p. 
14). Gerarde gives a representation of 
a u Jennetting Peare, Pyra Prcecoda." 
— Herbal , p. 1267. 

Pomgranat trees, Fig trees, and Apple 
trees, hue a very short time : & of these the 
bustle kind or lenitings continue nothing so 
large as those that bear and ripen later. — 
P. Holland, Pliny's Nat . Hut., vol. i. p. 495 
(1634). r 

t H yon loue frute, forsooth, wee baueyewzt- 
ingt paremayns, russet coates, pippines,' able- 
jonns, and perhaps a pareplum, a damsone, I 
or an aprieocke too . — Sir John Davies , Works , 
vol, ii p. 548 (ed. Grosart). 

Yet, tbo* I spared thee all the spring, 

Thy sole delight is, sitting stall. 

With that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret the summer jenneting, 

Tennyson. The Blackbird , Poems, 

p, 68. 

Junk, a Chinese vessel, Sp .junco, so 
spelt, perhaps, from some imagined con- 
nexion with the naval term junk (so 


Bailey), is a naturahzedform of Chinese 
cWcm, a ship (S®it). 

Into India these Persees came ... in five 
Juncks from Jasquex. — Sir T. Herbert , Travels, 
1665, p. 55. 

Jury-mast, “ a yard set up instead of 
a mast, whioh has been broken down 
by a storm or shot” (Bailey), is pro- 
bably for an injury mast. With less 
likelihood it has been considered to be 
a jowry mast, i. e . a mast for the day 
(Fr. jour), temporary. Prof. Skeat 
holds the first part of the word to be 
a corruption of Dan. kidre, driving, as 
if “ a driving-mast,” which does not 
seem very likely either. 

Just, when used adverbially in such 
sentences as “ It is just ten o’clock,” 
“ The water was just to the knee,” u He 
was just late,” is a derivative, not of 
French juste, L&t. Justus, hut of French 
“ jouste , neer to, nigh adjoining, hard 
by, towards, beside,” also old Fr. (16th 
cent.) jouxte, It. giusta, Vrov.josta, from 
Lat. junta, near. Hence also to joust 
or just, to come near, jostle , or tilt 
against each other, Fr. jouter, O. Fr. 
jouster. It. giustare. Span, justar, Prov. 
jostar. The primitive meaning of juxta 
was adjoining, from jug-, the root oijun- 
gere. 

Mr. Oliphant remarks that the ear- 
liest use of just is in the sense of even, 
right p. e. of position] , e. g., 

His hode was juste to his chynne [Juxta 
mentum]. — Percival and Isumbras, p. 11. 

u It is cunous,” he adds, 44 that yurt should 
be found in this sense before its meaning of 
equity appeared in England.” — Old and Middle 
English , p. 568. 

He evidently confounds here two dis- 
tinct words. 

Justacoat, a Scotch word for a waist- 
coat with sleeves, is said by Mr. Wedg- 
wood (Philological Transactions, 1855, 
p. 66) to be from Fr. just em corps . 
The Scotch forms in Jamieson are 
justicoatjustiecor , mdjeistiecor, derived 
as above. 

Just-beast, a Sussex word for a 
beast taken in to graze, also called a 
joist-beast, a corruption of agist -beast, 
i. e . one taken for agistment or pasturage 
(Parish). 

Compare Cumberland jyete, to agist, 
to put cattle out to grass upon ano- 
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(Dkkmsoij ), Westm.“ybtsfc><2 
« fields/’ i.e. agisted (Old Gotmtry Words , 
HD* S.p. 122). 


K. 

Kangaroo, a name popularly given 
in some places to a certain class of 
fungi. An enthusiastic mycologist, 
writing in the Saturday Review (Sept. 
1876), cites — 

The remark of a sharpish lad who guided 
os not long ago through the beautiful woods 
of Piercefield, and interrupted our triumph 
over a rare find of curious fungi with the 
caution, ** You munna eat them kangaroos” 
We presently learned that this was the generic 
name which his careful mother had taught 
him to attach to mycologic growths. Two 
days later, a middle-aged bailiff pronounced 
upon a fungus on which we had stumbled 
that it was not a mushroom, but a canker. 

It is of this latter word, no doubt, that 
kangaroo is a corruption. 

Keelson, a piece of timber in a ship 
next to the keel, kelsine (Chapman). 
Prof. Skeat observes that in the cognate 
languages the word bears the apparent 
meaning of “ keel-swine,” e. g . Swed. 
kol-svin, Dan. kjdl-sviin , Ger. Mel- 
schwedn ; but that those words were 
no doubt at first “ keel-s?7Z,” as we see 
by comparing the Norwegian form kjbl- 
svill. The suffix mill (~ Ger. schivelle , 
a sill), not being understood^ was cor- 
rupted (1) to swine , and (2) to son . 

Kenebowe, a curious old corruption 
of Idnibo in the phrase “ arms a-kimbo,” 
as if in a keen (or sharp) bow (or curve). 

The host ... set his hond in kenebowe. 

Tale o/Beryn, 1. 1838 (ed. Furnivall). 

The proper meaning of a-kimbo is on 
kam bow , u in a crooked bend ” ( Skeat, 
Etym • Diet . s. v.). For kam , see Game. 

Kenning, a Cornish word for a white 
speck forming on the cornea of the eye, 
as if a defect in the ken (= the sight). — 
Polwhele, Traditions and Recollections, 
ii. 607. It is a corruption of kerning 
also used, i. e. the growth of a kern or 
horny opacity, 

Kenspeckle, a Scottish word mean- 
ing easily recognizable from a distance, 
conspicuous, remarkable, is perhaps for 
conspeckabh, Lat. conspicabiMs (= con- 
spicuus), conspicuous; just as km is 
# 


identical with Eng. con, to know, find 
kent, a long pole, with Lat. contue ? e£ 
kwnsence, — consent. — Ancren Riwte , p. 
288. It is also in use in Lincolnshire 
(Peacock). In the Holdemess dialect 
(E. Yorkshire) it appears as kensback s 
in Antrim and Down, kenspecMed 
(Patterson); in Bailey’s Diet, Icen- 
specked . 

For the last six or seven years, these 
showers of falling stars, recurrent at known 
intervals, make those parts of the road hen* 
speckle (to use an old Scottish word) — Le» 
liable to recognition and distinguishable from 
the rest . — De Quincey , Works , vol. iii. p, 195. 

She thought it more prudent to stay where 
she was [on the top of the coach], though it 
might make her look kempeckle. — Dujt Davie, * 
%c., S. R. Whitehead, p. 213. 

Kernel, an old word for a battle- 
ment, is a corrupt form of crenelle, old 
Fr. cornel, crenel (Mod. Fr. creneau), 
from cren, cran , a notch or indentation, 
Lat. crena. Hence 44 crenellated,” fur- 
nished with battlements. In Low Lat. 
the word is spelt quarnellus (0. Fr. 
mur quernele), as if “ foramen quadra- 
turn,” a square aperture. 

Wallis & kimels stoute pe stones doun bette. 

Langtoft, Chronicle, p. 326. 

On hym there fyl a gret kernel of ston. 

St. Graal, vol. ii. p. 388, 1. 432. 
And J?e camels so ston deb vp-riht, 
Weli-planed and feir l-diht. 

Caste l oj Lone, 1. 695, ab. 1320. 
pe komli kemeles * were to-clatered wij? en- 
gines. 

William of Paleme, 1. 2858. 

Kerb-stone, an incorrect spelling of 
curb- stone , that which curbs or con- 
fines a pathway, and marks it off from 
the road, so written perhaps from an 
imagined connexion with Ger. kerbe, a 
notch, groove, or indentation. 

By the West side of the aforesaid Prison, 
then called the Tunne, was a fair Well of 
Spring water, curbed round with hard stone, 
but in the year 1401 the said Prison house 
. . . was made a Cestern for sweet water. — J. 
Howell, Londinoyolis , p. 77. 

Kerseymere, a fine stuff, is a corrup- 
tion of cassimere, the old form of cash- 
mere, a material originally brought from 
Cashmere in N. India. It was assimi- 
lated to kersey, the name of a coarse 
cloth originally, perhaps, manufactured 
at Kersey, in Suffolk (Skeat). 

Kettle of Fish, a colloquial phrase 
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$%m ambroglio, “mess,” or confre- 
temps, a perplexing state of affairs, per- 
haps originally denoted a net full of 
fish, which,* when drawn up with its 
plunging contents, is eminently sug- 
gestive of confusion, flurry, and dis- 
order. Compare kiddle ( kidellus ), a fish- 
ing weir, and keddle or kettle-net, a large 
stake-net. Compare perhaps Boot, kittle , 
to puzzle or perplex. See Davies, Supp. 
Eng. Glossary, s. v., who quotes, 

Fine doings at my house ! a pretty kettle of 
fish 1 have discovered at last. — Fielding , T. 
Jones , bk. xviii. ch. 8. 

Key, formerly a common spelling of 
quay, from an idea that it meant that 
4 Which shuts in vessels from the high 
sea, just as lock is an enclosure in a 
canal. Thus Bailey defines ** Key of a 
Biver or Haven, a Wharf, also a Station 
for ships to ride, where they are, as it 
were, locked in with the land,” and so 
BichardBon. But quay , Fr. quai, a dis- 
tinct word, is from Welsh cae, cai , an 
enclosure. Compare W. caeth , bound, 
confined, which Ebel (through a form 
cacht) deduces from Lat. captus ( Cel- 
tic Studies, p. 100). 

Keyage , or botys stondynge, Ripatum. — 
Prompt. Parvidorum , 

Quai, the key of a river, or haven. — Cot - 
grave. 

Item, that the slippe and the keye, and the 
pavyment ther, be ouerseyn and repared. — 
Ordinances of Worcester, Eng. Gilds, p. 374 
(E.E.T.8.). 

I do not look on the structure of the Ex- 
change to be comparable to that of Sir Tho. 
Gresham in our Citty of London, yet in one 
respect it exceeds, that ships of considerable 
burthen ride at the very key contiguous to it. 
— J. Evelyn , Diary, Aug. 19, 1611. 

It has twelve faire churches, many noble 
houses, especialy the Lord Devereux’s, a 
brave hay and commodious harbour, being 
about 7 'miles from the maine. — Id. July 8, 
1656. 

The crew with merry shouts their anchors 

Then ply tfeir oars, and brush the buxom sea. 
While troops of gathered Rhodians crowd the 
hey. 

Dryden, Cimon and Iphigenia , i. 614. 

Kst-cold, a frequently occurring ex- 
pression in old writers, as if to denote 
“as cold as an iron key.” I would 
suggest, merely tentatively, that the 
original was hele-cold, i.e. “ chill-cold,” 
from A. Bax cMm, to chill, Prov. Eng. 
tedel, or hele, to cool; the word, as to 


its formation, being a kind of intensive , 
reduplication, like tiptop, tee-total. Of. 
heals, a cold, Lincolnshire. — Bay, M. 
Country Words. 

Either they marry their children in their 
infancy, when they are not able to know 
what loue is, or else matche them with in- 
equality, ioyning burning sommer with km- 
cold winter, their daughters of twenty yeares 
olde or vnder, to rich cormorants of three- 
score or vpwards. — J. Lane, Tell- T'rothes New- 
yeares Gtft, 1593, p. 5 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king. 

Shakespeare, Richard III. act i. sc. ®. 

A fire to kindle in us some luke-warme, or 
some key-cold affection in us to good.— Bp. 
Andrewes, Sermons, fol. p. 607. 

But compare the following : — 

For certes there was never keie, 

N e frosen is upon the walle 
More inly cold, than I am alle. 

Gower, Confessio Amanth, vol. iii. p. 9. 

Keys, the Anglicized name of the 
local parliament of the Isle of Man, is 
evidently a corruption of the first sylla- 
ble of the vernacular name, Kicure-as- 
feed , “ The Four- and- twenty,” so called 
from the number of representatives. 

The power of making and repealing laws 
rested with the Keys. — The Manx Society Pub- 
lications, vol. xiii. p. 113. 

Camden gives the fanciful explana- 
tion — 

The Keys of the Island are so called because 
they are to lay open and discover the true 
ancient laws and customs of the island. — 
Britannia, Isle of Man (ed. 1695). 

Kick, a slang word for fashion, vogue, 
is not, as it might seem, a corruption of 
Fr. chic, but the same word as Prov. 
Eng. kick, a novelty, a dash, kicky, 
showy (Norfolk), old Eng. “ Kygge , or 
ioly (al. kydge), Jocundus, hilaris.” — 
Prompt. Parvuhrum. 

Tis the kick, 1 say, old un, I brought it 
down. Dibain. 

I cocked my hat, and twirled my stick. 

And the girls they called me quite the kick. 

George Caiman. 

“ He’s in high kick ” is a proverb in 
the Craven dialect. Compare Prov. 
Eng. hedge, brisk, lively (Suffolk), 
Scotch kicky, showy, gaudy, Mdgie, ’ 
cheerful ; Swed. hack, brave, brisk, 
Ger. keck, akin, no doubtj to qrnchi 
Icel, Jcykr , another form of hvikr , quick, 
lively; 0. H. Ger. keck , Dan. 

See Diefenbach, Goth. Sprache, ii. 488. 
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In Banffshire they say, “le tried 
on *« hicks wee me,” i. e. tricks ; and 
H She geed kickin' up the street,” i. e. 
walking with a silly haughty air (Gre- 
gor). 

Kiok-shaws, French ragoftts or sauces 
(Bailey), or generally any light made- 
dishes of an unsatisfying nature, is an 
Anglicized form of Fr. quelque chose , 
M something,” anything trivial, the ter- 
mination - shaw being perhaps mentally 
associated with pshaw l a term of con- 
tempt. The Germans have twisted the 
same word into geckschoserie , foolery, 
as if compounded with geek , a simple- 
ton (Andresen, Deutsche Volkeetymo - 
logic, p. 40). Cf. our “ gooseberry fool" 
and “ silli-bub.” 

Gervase Markham, in his English 
ffousetvife , alleges as instances of her 
skill 44 quelquechoses , fricassees, devised 
pastes,” &c., and Whitlock, in his 
Zootomia, considers “ quelques choses , 
made dishes of no nourishing.” 

Paper Quelk-chose never smelt in Scholes. 
— Davies, Muse's Sacrifice, p. 5. 

Onely let mee love none, no not the sport 
From countrey grasse, to comfitures of Court, 
Or cities quelque choses, let not report 
My minde transport. 

Dr. Don?ie, Poem, 1 635, p. 8. 

Bishop Hall has the word still un- 
naturalized, 44 Fine quelquescJwses of 
new and artificial composition Cot- 
grave defines Fricandeaux as “ quelJc- 
choses made of good flesh and herbs 
chopped together,” and Dry den shows 
the word in a state of transition. 

Limber ham. Some foolish French quelque - 
chose I warrant you. 

Brainsick, Quelquechose ! O ignorance in 
supreme perfection 1 He means a kekshose. 

The Kind Keeper [m Wedgwood]. 

This latter form seems eventually to 
have been mistaken for a plural, as 
kickshoe is used by Lord Somerville 
{Mdmorie of the Somervilles), and keesho 
in an old MS. cookery book (Wright 
s. v. Eyse). But kickshawses (Shake. 
Twelfth Night, i. 8, 122) and hicJceshoses 
(Featley) were formerly in use. 

She can feed on hung beef and a barley 
pudding without the help of French kickshaws . 
-*~*Th§ Country Farmer's Catechism , 1703. 

Ye shall haue a Capon, a Tansie, and some 
kick-shoms of my wits. — Jacks Drums Enter- 
tainement, act it 1. 424 (1616). 

Picking here and there upon kickshaws and 


puff paste, that have little or no substance Hjr 
them. — Tkos. Brooks. Works (Nichols «&). 
vol. iv. p. 134 (1662). 

Milton spells it kickshoes. 

Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of abort* 
legged hens, a joint of mutton, and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws . — Shakespeare. 
2 Hen . IV. v. 1, 1. 29. 

Kidnap, to steal a child, i. e. to noth 
a kid ; the latter slang term for a 
child being perhaps the same as Dutch 
and German hind, just as kip, another 
slang word, is the same as Dutch kmp. 
See Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, b. v. 
Kid. 

Kidney, an assimilation to other 
words ending in - ey (such as attorney , 
chimney , money) of old Eng. hidmre, 
which is a compound word meaning 
literally “ belly-reins.” Kid (Prov. 
Eng. kite, the stomach) is A. Sax. cm$, 
the womb or stomach, Scand. kviftr, 
Goth, qwi\>u8, and “ neere of a beest, 
Ben ” ( Prompt . Parv.) is a kidney, 44 the 
reins,” Dan. nyre . 

“Beynoun, kydeneyre .” — Old MS. 
See Prompt. Parvulorum , p. 353. I find 
that this is also identically the view of 
Prof. Skeat, Etym. Did. s. v. 

|>ei schul offre twey kideneiren . — Wycliffe, 
Levit. in. 33. 

Take hert and f>o mydruv and kydnere, 

And hew hom smalle, as I \>e lere. 

Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 10. 

Kilderkin, a small cask, a corrup- 
tion of Dut. kindeken, the same, origi- 
nally a “ child-kin,” and then a barrel 
of infantine dimensions, from hind, a 
child. 

Killesse, 7 old words for a groove or 

Cullidge, f channel (Parker , Glossary 
of Architecture), are corruptions of Fr. 
coulisse, something that slides, a port- 
cullis, or the groove it slides in, from 
couler, to slide, to trickle, Lat. colare , 
to per-colate. 

Kill- ridge, an ancient corruption of 
the name of the plant mirage (Poly- 
gonum hydropiper f, “ Water-pepper, or 
arsenicke, some call it kill-ridge, or 
culerage.” — Nomenclaior, 1585. 

Curage, The herb Waterpepper . . Killridge, 
or culerage. — Cotgrave , 

Giderage , another name for the same 
plant, is a corruption of Fr. outrage* 
Comtek, according to Mr. Cockayne, is 
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another form of mirage p].— 
Leechdcme, vol. iii. Glossary , s. v. Mara- 
merte* 

Kindness, a name given to a disease 
vrhidh prevailed in Scotland a.d. 1580, 
was probably, as Jamieson suggests, a 
vulgar corruption of (qninance) squin- 
ance , squmancy , the old forms of quinsy , 
from Pr. squinance, Lat. cynanche, Greek 
Jcunanche , a dog- throttling. 

King, a contracted form of old Eng. 
kining, A. Sax. cyning . From a mis- 
understanding of the cognate words, 
(X H. Ger. and old Sax. huning , O. Low 
Ger. curving, But. honing , Swed. konung , 
Icel. konungr , as if derived from Goth. 
ktmnan, Icel. hurma , Dut. kunnen , A. 
Sax. cunnan , to know and to be able 
(so Helfenstein, Comp. Grammar, p. 
88), originated the idea that the few# is 
properly he who caw, or possesses power, 
because he fcens or has cunning ; since 
knowledge is power, and might is right, 
according to Carlyle’s favourite doc- 
trine. (So Verstegan, Smith, Bailey, 
Richardson ; also Jenkin on Jude , p. 
181 .) 

This etymology is of considerable 
antiquity. In a homily of the 12th 
century it is said, 

Elch man be ledeiS is lif rihtliche ... is 
cleped king , for J>at he ken tieiS eure to rihte. 
— * Old Eng. Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 45 (ed. 
Morris). 

King from Conning , for so our Great-grand- 
fathers called them, which one word implyeth 
two most important matters m a Govemour, 
Power and Skill. — 'Camden, Remaines Concern- 
ing Britaine , p. 84, 1637. 

The Commander over Men ; he to whose 
will our wills are to be subordinated, and 
loyally surrender themselves, and find their 
welfare in doing so, may be reckoned the 
most important of Great Men. . . . He is 
called Bex, Regulator, Hoi : our own name 
is still better; King, Konning, which means 
Gm-ni np Able-man. — T. Carlyle, On Heroes , 

King is Kdn-ning, Kan-ning, Man that knows 
or oci #w.— Id. Lect 1, 

The only Title wherein I, with confidence, 
trace eternity, is that of King. Kdnig (King) 
anciently Kenning, means Ken-ning^ Cunning ), 
Or which is the same thing Can-nmg. Ever 
must the Sovereign of Mankind be fitly en- 
titled King.— Sartor Remrtus, bk. iii. eh. 7. 

0. Eng. Mn-ing (old Frisian himng) 
meant originally “ son of the kin,” i.e. 
a chief loosen by the tribe (Ger. hur- 
ftirst) ; kin- bring the same word as A. 


Sax. cyn, a tribe or kin, Icel. hyn, O. 
H. Ger. hunni, Goth. hwm\ race; and 
-ing, a patronymic termination, mean- 
ing w son of,” as in Athel-ing, Woden- 
ing (Rask, A. Sax . Grammar , p. 78). 
So Diefenbach, Goth. Sprache , if. 484 ; 
Stratmann, Skeat. Compare “ The 
king is near of kin to us.” — 2 Sam, 
xix, 42 ; A. Sax. Redden, a king, from 
od, the people ; peod-cyning (Beowulf, 

. 2, and 8008), a king belonging to the 
people ; and A. Sax. cb'ighten, a lord 
(Icel. drdttinn ), from dright (dr6tt), the 
people. 

The king is the representative of the race, 
the embodiment of its national being, the 
child of his people, and not their father. 

A king , in the old Teutonic sense, is not the 
king of a country, but the king of a nation. 
The Teutonic king is not the lord of the soil, 
but the leader ot the people. — Freeman , The 
Nornum Conquest, vol. i. p. 77. 

The king , says Cardinal Pole, is the head 
and husband of the people, the child, the 
creature, and the minister of the two— 
populus enim Regem procteat . — Id. p. 584. 

Dans Torigine, le peuple souverain cr£a des 
rois pour son utility. — De Cherrier, Histoire 
' de Charles VIII. i. 76. 

M 6 ! fcin cuning $6 cym{? to. — A. Sax. Vers. 

S. Matt. xxi. 5. 

& pe wule he was out of Engelond * Edgar 
Ameling 

pat ri$t eir was of Engelond * Sc kunde to be 
king. 

Robt. of Gloucester, Chron., Morris 
Spec. p. 15, i. 422. 

He thought therefore without delay to rid 
them, as though the killing of his kinsmen 
could amend his cause, and make him a 
kindly king . — Sir T. More , History of King 
Richard III. 

King, Ger. kdnig, has also been iden- 
tified with Sansk. ganaka, a father, 
which is rather a word closely related, 
root gan, to beget, whence genus , kin. 

King-cough, given by Bailey as a 
North country word for the chin- cough, 
or hooping-cough, is a corruption of 
Mnk-cough. (See Chin-oough.) It is 
found also in N. W. Lincolnshire (Pea- 
cock), in the Holdemess district, E. 
Yorkshire, and in Cumberland (Dickin- 
son). An old MS. of the 15th cent, says 
“ bis erbe y-dronke in olde wyne helpij? ' 
pe Kynges hoste ” ( = king-cough), 
while another heals “ pe chynhe and H 
olde eogh” (Way). Skinner quotes 
kin- cough as a Lincolnshire worn, and 
the verb kinchen, to breathe With diffi- 
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eulty. Compare Swed. Jdk-hosta, chin- 
dough, Dut. kink-hoed. 

Kingdom is properly no compound 
of king with the suffix - dom , as if the 
State or condition of a king, though it 
has long been regarded as such. The 
Old Eng. form of the word is kinedom , 
A. Sax. cyned&m , where the first part of 
the compound is cyne (adj.), royal. — 
Skeat, Etym. Bid. 

Ich chulle scheawen ... to alle kinedomes 
£ine scheomeful sunnen, to kinedome of 
«or$e, & to pe kinedome of heouene. — Ancren 
Riwle, p. 322. 

[He] cowJ>e vche kyndam tokerue & keuer 
when hym lyked. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 85, 1. 1700. 

Kit, a small violrn, contracted (per- 
haps under the influence of catling , and 
cat-gut, hitting and kitten) from A. Sax. 
cythere , a cittern, a word borrowed from 
Lat. cithara , a lyre, whence also guitar 
and Ger. zither. 

Kitty, a provincial word for a wren 
(e.g. Parish, Sussex Glossary ), is a cor- 
ruption of cutty, a name also given to it, 
descriptive of the shortness of its tail ; 
compare Welsh cwta , short, bob-tailed, 
cwt, a tail, or s-cut , cwtiar, a coot, ctvfyn, 
a plover. “ The little kitty -wren must 
once have been St. Catherine’s bird,” 
writes Miss Yonge, History of Chris- 
tian Names, vol. i p. 270. 

Kitty-witch, a Norfolk word for a 
cockchafer, from the A. Sax. wicga, 
seen also in -mx-wig. — Philolog. Soc. 
Trcms., 1858, p. 103. 

Knot, the name of a snipe -like bird, 
Tringa Qanutus, is said to have its 
name from King Canute , with whom 
it was a favourite article of food 
(Camden). Cf. knot , nodus, and Swed. 
fcnut, Icel. knutr. 

The knot that called was Canutus’ bird of old 
Of that great king of Danes his name that 
still doth hold. Drayton. 

Now as the Eagle is called Jovis Ales, so 
here [Lincolnshire] they have a Bird which 
is called the Kings’ Bird, namely K nut's, 
sent for hither out of Denmark at tlie charge, 
And for the use, of Knut, or Kanutus. King 
Of England. — T. Fuller , Worthies, vol. li. p. 2. 


L, 

Labobinth, an incorrect spelling, as 
If connected with labor (Cotgrave), Low 


Lat. laborintuB, of labyrinth, Lat. 
rinthus, from Greek (aburinthos. xhe 
Greek word has been regarded m 
another form of lavurMhos, mom lavra 
(\d/pa) or laura (\avpa), a lane, as if a 
place full of lanes or alleys. It is pro- 
perly a corruption of an Egyptian 
word. 

Ladder to Heaven, a trivial name 
for the plant Solomon’s seal. Dr. Prior 
conjectures that it may have originated 
in a confusion of seel de Sodamon, or 
do Notre Dame, with echelle de S. ox de 
N.D. 

Lady’s smock, an old popular name 
for the cardamine or cress, in North- 
ampton applied to the great bind weed. 
It was perhaps indefinitely used at first 
for any common plant with a white 
flower, and may possibly be the same 
word as old Eng. lustmoce (Loece Boc, I* 
xxxviii. 3), A. Sax. lustmoca, lust wort, 
sundew (drosera) [?] . 

Lamb, in certain cant phrases, as “ to 
give one lamb and salad,” i.e. a sound 
thrashing, lamb-pie , a flogging, is doubt- 
less the same word as Prov. and old 
Eng. lam, to beat or drub, lamming, a 
thrashing (Lincolns.), originally to 
strike with the hand, Ir. lamh, O. Norse 
lamr. 

Dauber , to beat, swindge, lamme, canvass 
throughly. — Cotgrave. 

l5e vellers ash lam de Romans dill 
dey roon mit noses plue. 

Leland , The Breilmann Ballads , p. 104. 

I once saw the late Duke of Grafton at 
fisticuffs, in the open street, with such a fel- 
low, whom he lamb’d most horribly.- — Mi&son, 
Travels over England , p. 305 (ed. 1719). 
Compare smack , to slap, to give a sound- 
ing blow to one, and Irish smac, the 
palm of the hand. However, the true 
cognation may be Icel. lama, to bruise, 
lame, A. Sax. lama; cf. Scot, lamp, to 
beat. 

Lamb-mass, an old misunderstanding 
of Lammas {Bay), the first of August, 
“because the Priests used to get in 
their Tithe- Lambs on that Day” 
(Bailey); “ Lammesse, Festum ag- 
norum ’ ’ {Prompt. Parvulorum, ab. 1440). 
Lam is the ancient form of lamb. A 
mass said on that day was accordingly 
esteemed very beneficial to lambs 
(Southey, Common Place Book, vol. iv. 
p. 122). But Lammas is A. Sax. TMf- 
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jtocpt&i loaf-mass {in Sanson Chronicle, 
an.' 913), the day when an offering of 
new wheaten bread was made, as a 
thanksgiving for the fruits of com. 

By Jot lyfiode we mote lyue • tyl lammasse 
tyme; 

And by fat, icb hope to bane * lieruest in my 
erofte. 

Lang land, Vision of P. Plowman, C. ix. 315 
(ed. Skeat). 

That the Sheriff and Bailly hunt the Wolf 
thrice in the Year betwixt St. Mark's day 
and Jjambmass ; and that the Country nse 
with them to that end. — Acts of Scot. Pari., 
Jiic. VI., Par. 14, cap. 8 7. 

Lamb-skin-it, “ a certain game at 
cafds” (Bailey, Bidionary), as if to 
imply the game at which an innocent 
tyro would be fleeced, or as the phrase 
goes, a pigeon would be plucked (Chau- 
cer’s “to pull a finch”), iB a corrup- 
tion ofFr. lansquenet, “ a Lance-knight, 
or German footman ; also, the name of 
a game at cards.” — Cotgrave. See 
Lance-knight. 

Lamb’s quarters, a popular name 
for the plant atriplex patula , is perhaps 
only Lammas quarter, called so from its 
blossoming about the 1st of August, the 
season when the clergy used to get in 
their tithes (Prior), A. Sax. hldfmcesse. 

Lamb’s- wool, the name of -an old 
English beverage, of which the chief 
ingredients were ale and roasted apples, 
is said to be a corruption of lamasool, 
from the “ancient British” la maes 
abhal , “the day of apples,” i.e. the 
autumnal feast of apple gathering, 
when it used to be drunk ( Chambers' 
Cyclopaedia) . In Irish indeed la is day, 
mas is collected, and ahhal is an apple, 
and formerly tins drink, as well as 
apples, was partaken of at the autumnal 
feast of All Halloween (Brand, Pop. 
AnMq*, i. 396, ed. Bohn), but this Celtic 
name needs confirmation. It is first 
mentioned, I think, by General Val- 
lancey, while lambs-wool is found in the 
16th century. The Scotch word is 
1mm. 

Next crowne the bowle full, 

With gentle lambs-wooU, 

Adds sugar, nutmeg, and ginger. 
Herrick, Poems, p. 340 (ed. Hazlitt). 
With Mahomet wine he dammeth with intent 
Tc erect bis paschal lamb's wool Sacrament. 
AbmtonU Nine Worthies {see Dry den's Poems , 
p. tQT, Globe ed.). 


Gerarde, writing in 1597, says : — 

The pulpe of the rested Apples * . mixed 
in a wine quart of fa ire water, laboured to* 
gitber vntili it come to be as Apples and Ale, 
which we call Latfibes Wooll . . doth in one 
night cure , . . the strangurie. — Herbal ! , p. 
1276, foi. 

Peel© in his Old Wines Tale , 1595, has : 

Lay a crab in the fire to roast for lamb's* 
wool. — p, 446, ed. Dyce. 

The lambs’ -wool, even in the opinion of my 
wife, who was a Connoisseur, was excellent. 
— Goldsmith, The Vicar of' W akejield , ch. xi« 

Lamper eel, a Scotch corruption of 
lamprey (Jamieson), found also in pro* 
vincial English (Wright). 

The Lamprey, or, as it is called here [in 
Banffshire], the Lamper eel , is often met with. 
— Smiles , Life of Edward , the Scotch Naturalist, 
p. 426. 

In W. Cornwall it is called the lumping 
eel (M. A. Courtney, Glossary , E. D.S.). 

Some odde palace lampreeVs that ingender 
with snakes, and are full of eyes on both 
sides, with a kindeofinsjnuated humbleness©, 
fixe all their delightes upon his brow. — J. 
Marston, The Malcontent, x. 5 ( Works, ii. 216, 
ed. H alii well). 

Lamprey, Fr. lamproie , Sp. lamprea, 
It. lampreda , has generally been under- 
stood to be from a Low Lat. lam-petra , 

i. e. lamhens petram, “lick-stone,” from 
its attaching itself to rocks by its mouth. 
The Breton name lamprez, from lampr, 
slippery, and Welsh lleiprog, from lletpr , 
“limber,” probably point to the true 
origin, and in that case the above forms 
would be instances of corruption duo 
to false derivation. For the inserted 
m compare limpet from Greek lepa(d)s ; 
and limp beside Welsh llipa, flaccid. 
Compare also Umber, Swiss lampig , 
Bav. lamipecht, flaccid. 

Mylke of aimondes J>erto Jjou cast, 
fa tenche or lampray do to on last. 

Liber Care Cocorum , p. 19. 

iMmpreys — In Latine Lampetrae, a km • 
bendo petras, “ from licking the rocks,” are 
plcntifull in this and the neighbouring Conn* 
ties in the River of Severn. A deformed 
Fish, which, for the many holes therein, one 
would conceive Nature intended it rather for 
an Instrument of Musick then for man's 
food. — T. Fuller, Worthies of England , vol. 

ii. p. 465. 

Lancegay, the name of an old wea- 
pon, apparently a spear or javelin, pro- 
hibited by the statute 7 Rich. III. 
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He worth upon his stede gray, 

And in his bond a launcegay, 

A long ewerd by his side. 

Chaucer , The Rime of Sir Thopas, 1. 13682. 
u Lmoncegm/yltmoe^f — Prompt . Parv. 
Mr . Way thinks that lance- gave (men- 
tioned by Guillaume de St. Andre in the 
14th cent.) or lance-guaye may be the 
same as the cvrchegcvue of the Franks, 
and derived from tne name of the 
Eastern or Moorish weapon, called 
assay ay, a/rzegaye , or i mg aye. L'assagay 
would readily pass into lancegay . Sp. 
“Azagdya, aiavelin, a Moores weapon.” 
— Minsheu, is for al-zagaya . Prof. 
Skeat thinks the word is contracted 
from lance-zagaye. De Comines men-, 
tions that the Albanian Stradiots 
[zz arparubrai] were armed with a short 
pike called an arzegaye pointed with 
iron at both ends. — Sir S. D. Scott, 
The British Army, vol. ii. p. 14. The 
assegai of savage warfare, a word with 
which we became painfully familiar in 
our conflict with the Zulus, is not a 
native term, but borrowed from the 
the Europeans. Cotgrave has zagaye 
and azagaye, “a fashion of slender, 
long and long-headed pike used by the 
Moorish horsemen.” It is the Berber 
zagaya (Devic). 

The male sort from their infancy practise 
the rude postures of Mars, covering their 
naked bodies with massie Targets, their right 
hand brandishing a long but small Azaguay 
or lance of Ebony, barbed with iron, kept 
bright, which by exercise, they know how to 
jaculate as well as any people in the Uni- 
verse. — Sir Tlws. IierberL Travels , 1665, p. 23. 

Tjhat no man go armed, to here launcegayes , 
Gleyves, Spores, and otlier wepyn, m dis- 
torbynge of the Kvnges pease and people. — 
English Gilds , n. 388 (E. £. T. S.). 

To speake of lesser weapons, both defensive 
and ofiensive, of our Nation, as their Pauad, 
Baselard, lAnmcegay , &c M would be endlesse 
and neediesse, when wee can doe nothing but 
name them, — Camden , Remmnes Concerning 
Britaine , 1637, p. 204. 

Lance-knight, a foot soldier, French 
lansquenet, “ a Lance knight, or German 
footman” (Cotgrave), is not, as Skin- 
ner thought, derived from lance, but a 
corruption of Ger. lands-knecht, a coun- 
try man, lit. a land’s-knight. 

His garmentes were nowe so sumptuouse, 
all to pounced with gardens and jagges lyke 
a Tutter [i. e. Ger. ntter, knightj of the 
bounce knyghtes , — Sir W. Burlowe, Dialogue 
describing the origins U Ground oj these Lu- 


theran Facciom. — Southey, Lffe of WW/jh 
vol. 1 p. 358. 

The lansquenets were mercenaries 
that Charles VIII. took into his pay ; 
they composed a large part of the 
French infantry in the 16th century 
(Cheruel). Compare “ Lanceman, a 
compatriote or countreyman [Lands- 
mann] ; a word which the Frenchman 
borrows of the Dutch to mock him 
withall. ’ * — Cotgrave. 

Well, now must I practise to get the true 

f irb of one of these lance-knights . — B. Jonsrn, 
very Man m his Humour, ii. 2 ( Works , p. 9). 

Land iron, a corruption of andiron, 
Fr. landier , 0. Eng. andajar, a.wnderne 
[Prompt, Parv.), Low Lat. andena , <m- 
deria . The word has certainly no con- 
nexion with either land or iron. See 
Andiron, Endiron. 

One lyron potte and one land iyron. — In- 
ventory, *1685 (m Peacock’s Glossary of Manley, 
Ac.). 

Langley-beef, in W. Ellis's Prac- 
tical Farmer , 55, a corruption of longue - 
de-bawf a name of the Helminthia 
Echioides . 

Lantern, given in Wright's Diction- 
ary of Obsolete and Provincial English 
as a word for a reading desk, is a cor- 
ruption of letteron, a lectern , Fr. lutrin. 

Lectern was also spelt lettern , Uttrone, 
and leterone. See Prompt. Parvulorum, 
under the latter word. See Lectern. 

Lant-horn, so spelt with reference, 
probably, to the material with which 
it was commonly glazed, is a corrupt 
form of lantern, Fr. lanteme, from Lat, 
lanterna , Interna, itself a corruption (for 
lampterna) of Greek lampter, a light, a 
lamp. * 

Our soules now-sin-obscured Light 
Shines through the Lanthom of our Flesh so 
bright. 

Sylvester , Du Bartas, p. 136 (1621). 
The Moon pull’d off her veil of Light 
That hides her Face by Day from Sight . . . 
And m the Lanthom of the Night 
V* ith Shining Horns hung out her Light. 

Butler , Hudibras, II. ii. 1. 905# 
To thy judgement [she] looks like a mard 
in & lanthom, whom thou couldst not fancy 
for a world, but hatest, loathest and wouldst 
have spit m her face. — Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, III. ii. 4, 1. 

With the form lant-horn may be 
compared Swed. horn-lykta, a lantern 
with horn sides. 
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Amm for King Alfred the 

honour of being the original inventor 
of bom lanterns, which by a skilful 
device he caused to be made of wood 
and cow’s horns ; “ Consilio artificiose 
atque sapienter invento, lantemam ex 
lignis et bovime com/ibus pulcherrime 
construere imperavit.” — Wright, Essays 
On ArcKmlogy, vol. i. p. 179. 

Lanthorn Lilies, a Warwickshire 
name for the Narcissus, in the Isle of 
Wight lantern lilies, are corruptions of 
Lenten lilies , so called from the season 
of their flowering. — Britten and Hol- 
land. 

So the Scotch have lentrin hail and 
lanten hail, for “ Lenten kail.” 

Lantorn, a northern provincial word 
(Wright), meaning “ at a distance,” is 
a corruption of the French lointcuin . 
Similarly It. laniernare, “ to goe loiter- 
ing about ’’(also “to make lan thorn es”), 
lardernaro , an “ idle loy terer ” (Florio), 
are near akin to Dut. lenteren, Bret. 
lemdar (cf. Diez, s. v. Lendore ), our 
M loiter,” (cf. Wedgwood, s. v.), Lat. 
lateo. So lamtcrner, inCotgrave, to dally, 
play the fool, or loiter. 

Lanyard, a nautical term for a rope, 
is a corruption of French lawi&re, a long 
strap, O.E ng.lanere ( mligula. — Prompt. 
Parv., ab. 1440), lanyer (Palsgrave, 
1580), loaner (Wyclifle, Gen . xiv. 23), 
a thong, lamer (Chaucer) ; Norfolk 
lawyer, the lash of a whip. Fr. laniere 
was perhaps originally a woollen band, 
Lat. lomarim, from lana , wool (Scheler). 
Loner. — Holland, Camden's Britannia , 
p. 542. 

Laplove, a Scottish name for the com 
convolvulus, is apparently that which 
laps or enfolds the leaves, Scand, Itif, of 
the plant, as in Prov. Swedish it is called 
lof-binde, the leaf-hinder (Jamieson). 

Lap-stone, is not, as might naturally 
be supposed, the stone which the shoe- 
maker places in his lap to hammer 
leather upon it, but the cobble-stone, 
from Dutch lappen , to cobble or patch, 
tapper, a cobbler, lapwerk, cobblery. 

Lapwing, the peewit, derives its name 
not from the lapping or flapping of its 
wings, nor yet from their lifting, a-rif 
the old Eng. form were hleaf-wh je 
(Leo), from A. Sax. hlifian, to rise, soar, 


be lifted up (Boswortb). Cf. its French 
name varmeau , the winnower, Lat* 
vanellus. The old forms lapwinke, Thap- 
wynche, A. Sax. hledpewince, show that 
the word has nothing to do with lap or 
wing. The first part of the compound 
is connected with A. Sax. hledpan , to 
run or leap, says Prof, Skeat, the latter 
part with wink, O. H. Ger, winchen , M. 
H. Ger. winken, to vacillate, waver; 
so that the whole (“ leap- winker ”) 
means the bird “ that turns in run- 
ning.” 

Hy byej? ase £>e lhapwunche jset ine ueljfse 
[filth] of man make)? his nest.-— Ayenbite if 
Inwyt (1340), p. 61. 

Lapwynke, or wype, byrde, Upipa. — 
Prompt. Purvulorum. 

Cucurata, hit ape-wince. — Wright's Vocabu- 
laries, p. 62. Leepwynke. — Wyclifle. 

They begynne al redy to do wel, that one 
catcheth wel a chyken, and that other a 
pullet, They conne wel also duke in the 
water after lapwynches and dokys. — Caxton, 
Reward the Fox , 1481, p. 60 (ed. Arber). 

They will do it, and become at last insert - 
sati , void of sense; degenerate into dogs, 
hpgs, asses, brutes; as Jupiter into a bull, 
Apuleius an asse, Lycaon a wolf, Tereus a 
lap-wing . — Burton , Anatomy of Melancholy , 
III. ii. 4, 1. 

Lark, a colloquial and vulgar term 
for a frolic, playing, sporting, or in- 
dulging in practical jokes (sometimes 
more emphatically called shy -lacking), 
as if to gambol and disport oneself like 
the merry bird of dawn, “ The jolly 
bird of light” (Lovelace), “Lafestiva 
lodoletta” (Aleardi). 

Earley, cheerfull, mounting Larke, 
Light's gentle vsher, Morning’s dark, 

In merry notes delighting. 

Sir John Davies, Hymnes to Astraa , v. 

“We should be as gay as larks,” says 
Mr. Brass in the Old Curiosity Shop, 
ch. lvi. “ The kitchen boys were all as 
gay as larks.” — T. L. Phipson, Biograr 
phical Sketches of Violinists, p. 9. 

It is really a corruption of the old 
Eng. Idk, A. Sax. Idc , play, sport, 0. 
Eng. laik, to play, Gothic laiks, sport, 
ladkan, to skip or leap for joy. 

In the Gothic version of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, when the elder 
brother returned, he heard lalkim , 
“ larking,” going on in the house (Luke 
xv. 25). 

And the answer of the ladies makes us 
aware that they are fresh from larking m 
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Irehmd and France.— -X>« Quh tcey, Works , 
to!, xL p. 85. 

Late-wake, a corruption of lake-wake 
or bjke-wake,i. e. body-watch, or waking 
of the dead, O. Eng. Uche-wake , from A. 
S. lie (a corpse) and wcecce (a watch) ; 
“ dede body.” — Pr. Parv . Cf. 

Dut. byi, a corpse, Icel. ZiZc, Goth. leik. 

Ne how Arcite is brent to ashen cold ; 

Ne how the Uche-wake was yhold 
AH thilke night, ne how the Grekes play 
The wake-plaies ne kepe I not to say. 

Chaucer , The Knightes Tale, 1. 2960. 

u In gude troth it will be a puir lyke-wake , 
unless your honour sends us something to 
keep us cracking,” 

“ You shall have some whiskey,” answered 
Oldbuck, “the rather that you have pre- 
served the proper word for that ancient cus- 
tom of watching the dead. — You observe, 
Hector, this is genuine Teutonic, from the 
Gothic Leichnam, a corpse. It is quite erro- 
neously called Late-wake , though Brand 
favours that modem corruption and deriva- 
tion.” — Scott, The Antiquary, chap. xl. 

Latchet, an old word for the thong 
of a shoe, as if that which latchs or 
fastens it (cf. latch of a door), from the 
old verb latch, to catch or fasten, old 
Eng. lacche, A. Bax. Imccan. It is 
really a little lace, Fr. lacet (It .lacdetto), 
from old Fr. laqs , Lat. laqueus , a noose. 
See The Bible Word-Book , p. 287; 
Skeat, Etym. Diet. s. v. Lacked of a 
schoo, Tenea. — Prompt. Pamdorum . 
A latchet wherwith they fastened their 
legge barneys, Fasciola. — Baret, Ah 
vearie, s. v. Bande. 

A stronger then I commeth after me, whos 
shue latchett 1 am not worthy to stoupe 
downe and vnlose. — Tyndale, S. Marke, i. 7 
(1526). 

[Peahens] are wont to lay by night, . . and 
that from an high place where they perch : 
and then* vnlesse there be good heed taken 
that the eggs be latched in some soft bed 
vnderaeatb, they are soone broken. — Holland , 
Pliny's Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 301 (1634). 

Latrine, a house of office, Lat. la- 
trina, which would seem to be a deri- 
vative of lateo, to be hid, as if it meant 
a bouse or place retired, concealed, or 
kept out of view, is really a contracted 
form of lavatrimtifromlcvucure, to wash), 
denoting (1) a bath, (2) a place that can 
be flushed or washed out, lieu d'aisance. 
Of. Fr. lavement. In Nash’s Lenten 
** hmterneman or groome of 
te’s close-stoole ” (Davies, Supp. 


Eng. Glossary) looks like a corruption 
of latrine-man. 

Laudanum. “ A medicine extracted 
out of the purer Part of Opium, so ciflled 
from its Icmdahle Qualities” (Bailey)— 
as if from Lat. laus, laudis, praise— 4s 
a corrupted spelling of Lat. ladanum, 
Gk. ledanon, the juice obtained from 
the plant lada or ledon, the cistus Oreti- 
cus, Arab ladan ; cf. Heb. lot (translated 
“myrrh,” A. V. Gen. xxxvii. 25). Some* \ 
what similarly the lark, Lat. edauda, 
was once supposed to take its name a 
laude diei, from its singing lauds (Neo- 
kam, De Nat. Bemm, cap. lxviii.). 

For the infirmities proper to the guts, & 
namely the worms there breeding Ladanun t 
of Cypresse is soueraigne to be taken in 
drinke. — Hollands, Pliny s Nat, History , vol* 
ii. p.253 (1634). 

Laystall, a dust-hole or ash-pit, 
seems to denote a stall where dust and 
rubbish may be laid , but is really a cor- 
ruption of laye-stowe (Fabyan), an empty 
or unoccupied place, where any filth or 
rubbish may be thrown. Lay here is 
the old Eng. ley, leye, Scot, lea, untilled, 
vacant, unoccupied, corresponding to 
Prov. Dan. hid, Ger. leede, Dut. ledig, 
of the same meaning (see Wedgwood, 
s.v.). Compare “ La^londenot telyd.” 
— Prompt, rarvulmum. Lea, a meadow, 
A. Sax. Ieoh, and Prov. Ger. loh, a 
morass, are allied (Skeat). 

This place of Smythfeelde was at y* daye a 
lave stowe of all order of fy 1th, A the place where 
felons, & other trasgressours of v* Kynges 
lawis, were put to execucio. — Fabyan, Chro- 
nicles, p. 254 (ed. 1811). 

Scarse could he footing find in that fowls 

r, 

For many corses, like a great Lay-stall, 

Of murdred men, which therein strowed 
lay 

Without remorse, or decent funerall. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene, I. v. 53. 

Lavender-water, French eau-de- 
lavande, the original signification, ac- 
cording to M. Scheler, being perfumed 
water for toilet purposes, esp. used in 
washing , It. lavanda n lavage , from 
Lat. lavare. But the lavender water of 
commerce is distilled from lavender* 

Law, in the compound words mother- 
in-law, father-in-law , &c., is not the 
same word as law = lex, as if a hged- 
mother, or a father in the eyes of the 
law (which those connexions me not), 

* 
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ba&the modem form of old Eng. lags, 
marriage, Gothic Uuga, marriage, Uu- 
$m, to marry, Frisian logja, to give 
la marriage. 

To wife in luge he hire nara. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 2764 (ed. Morris). 
Thus parents-in-law properly means 
parents in (or by) marriage. The above 
words are probably near akin to A. 
Sax. Uegan , to lie down, Prov. Eng. to 
l%g } whence leger, a bed, a “lair,” leger- 
team , matrimony, ligUe, “ concubin- 
age, which northward the/ call a ligbie ” 
(Sioholson, on Catechism , 1661); com- 
pare, Greek Uchos , lehtron , bed, mar- 
riage, dlochos, a wife, &c. ; also A. Sax. 
hggan, to place or lay down. Stanyhurst 
Uses la/wdaughter and lawfather for 
daughter-in-law and father-in-law. 

Soon to King Priamus by law ; thus he law- 
father helping. 

Aeneid , ii. 354 [Davies, Supp. Eng, Glossary ]. 

Law, in the phrase “to give one so 
much law,” i.e. in running a race to 
allow one’s competitor a start of so 
many yards or feet in advance, seems 
properly to mean a concession, and to 
be a corrupted form of A. Sax. leaf, 
leave, permission. (This law has with 
less probability been connected with 
A. Sax. Idf, old Friesie law a, what is 
left. — PMlog, Soc. Trans., 1855, p. 278.) 
So the 0. Eng. “ lefulle , or lawfulle, 
Iicitus” ( Prompt . Parv.),zz A. Sax. 
ledf-ful, permissible, leveful (Wycliffe), 
was confounded with “ lawfulle, legiti- 
mus ” (P. P.), from A. Sax. lagu, law. 
These words were formerly kept dis- 
tinct, as in the old phrase “in lefull • 
things and lawful” (vid. Way, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 866). Cf. “ iw-lough” from 
Dutch ver-7d/, leave; Dan. lov, leave 
(and lov, law), Swed lof. See Leave. 

This winged Pegasus posts and speeds 
after men, easily gives them law, fetches them 
Up again, gallops and swallows the ground 
he goes. — Samuel Ward , Life of Faith in 
Death (d. 1653). 

Law ! 1 a feminine expletive, is pro- 

L& 1 ) bably not a corruption of 

Mr. Pepys’ Lord ! but a survival of 
old Eng. la, cola, wdld, an interjection 
of surprise. In the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
gion of John ii. 4, Christ addresses his 
mother, 44 id wif, hWaet is me and $e ? ” 
(Ohfpbaaat, OU and Mid . Eng,, p. 72). 

LAWTwni When used in the sense of 


allowable, permissible, as in “ AH 
things are lawful unto me, but all 
things are not expedient.”— A, V. 1 Cor , 
vi. 12, is no compound of Law and ML 
It is the old Eng. leful, or leeue-ful, i.e. 
leave-fid. 

Leful, written Leveful by Wiclif and de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon leaf, English 
leave, signifies what is allowable, permissible, 
while lawful is what is legal, according to 
law. But we find in Old English authors 
constant mistakes in the use of the two terms. 
Leful trespassed upon lawful , and in fact is 

so rendered in most of the glossaries 

This confusion of terms, at first perfectly 
distinct with respect to meaning and etymo- 
logy, seems to have arisen from an endeavour 
to give significance to a word, or to some part 
of a word that had lost the power of explain* 
ing itself. — Morris, Philolog. Soc. Transactions, 
1862-3, p. 86. 

It is nat leful to thee for to haue hir. — Wy- 
cliffe, S . Matt. xiv. 4. 

Hit ys nat lawfull for the to haue her. — 
Tyndale, ibid. 

'What don 3e this, that iR not leefful in 
sabotis? — Wychjje, S. Luke, vi. 2. 

Lay figure, as if the figure on which 
artists lay the drapery as a study for a 
picture, was formerly called a “lay 
man,” i.e. “ a statue of wood whose 
joints are so made that they may be 
put into any posture ” (Bailey, 1736). 
It is the Dutch lee-man, for le de-man, 
from led or lid, a joint, Ger. glied, and 
so means a jointed figure like a Dutch 
doll. — Wedgwood, Notes and Queries, 
5th Ser. Y. p. 436. 

The German word is gliedermann. 
Compare A. Sax. li%, Prov. Eng. lith, a 
limb or joint (also the clove of an 
orange), O. H. Ger. lid , Goth. Uthus, 
and perhaps Eng. lithe, flexihlo, active 
limbed (Diefenbach, Goth. Sprache, vol. 
ii. p. 142). 

The Spectator speaks of milliners fur- 
nishing ladies with new fashions “ by 
means of a jointed baby [Y.c. doll] , that 
came regularly over once a month, 
habited after the manner of the most 
eminent toasts in Paris” (No. 277). 

With lay , a joint, Dut. lid, Ger. glied , 
and lay, a song, Ger. Med, compare 
Greek melos, (1) a limb, (2) a song. 

Lay-lock, a North country eorrup* 
tion of lilac (Holderness Glossary, Eng. 
Dialect Soc.), Sp. lilac, of Persian ori- 
gin. 

“Sweet levy lochs bloomed ” occurs 
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in the Scotch ballad, 'Twas within a 
mile of E&inboro' toon. 

Bacon in his Essays (1625) calls it 
“the Lelacke Tree” (p. 556, ed. Arber). 
In some parts of Scotland the word is 
corrupted into lily-oak. 

A fountame of white marble .... set 
round with six trees called lelack trees. — 
Survey, 1650 [Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary]. 

Leachewhite, an old word for a fine 
to punish fornication (Lease of Manor 
of 8 cotter, 1587), is a corruption of 
lecher-wite , from A. Sax. wife, a fine. 

Lead, an old word for a cauldron or 
kettle, as if one made of lead (like “ cop- 
per” commonly used for a cauldron), lor 
which that metal would be a particu- 
larly unsuitable material. It is pro- 
bably a corrupted form of Gaelic luchd , 
a pot or kettle, Irish luchd . 

Mowe hawme .... 

, To burne vnder lead. 

Tusser, 1580, E. D. Soc. p. 125. 

And y shal yeue ful fair bred, 

And make Ipe broys m j;e led. 

Havelok the Dane, 1. 924 (ed. Skeat). 
Also beo$ his eje-puttes 
ase a brufjen led. 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 182, 1. 242. 

Then he led him into wteddie 
werhas’was a boy ling leade , 

& welling * vppon hie. 

Peny l olio MS. vol. l. p. 99, 1. 238. 

His eyen steep, and rollyng in his heed, 

That stemed as a forneys of a Iced. 

Chaucer, Prol. Cant. Tales, vol. n. p. 7 
(ed. Moins). 

The xnj day of Marche Fryday, •was a 
mayde boyld m Smj thfeld in a grete ted, tor 
poysenyn g of many y i she had doon. — 
Chiomcle (1540), Camden Miscellany, vol. iv. 

p. 16. 

Leaguer, an old word for the camp 
of an assailing army, is an assimilation 
to league of Dut. l< get, an army or 
camp (also a bed or lair , which is the 
same word), literally that which lies 
(in position before a town), from Dut. 
leggen, to lie. Hence to be-leaguer, Of. 
Ger, lager. 

He shall suppose no other but that he is 
earned into the leaguer of the adversaries, 
when we bring him to our own tents. 

Shakespeare, All's Welt that Ends Well, 
lii. 6, 1. 28. 

Leagues, a false spelling of the old 
word, higer, or ledger (Dut. legger), an 
ambassador, one who Ues (A. Bax. lic- 


gan) or resides in a foreign countrJTIb 
guard the interests of his own sovereign, 
as if it denoted one empowered to make 
a league or terms of peace. 

Rural shades are the sweet sense 

Of piety and mnocense ; 

They are the meek’s calm region, where 

Angels descend and rule the sphere * 

When Heaven lies leaguer, and the Dove 

Duely as dew comes from above. 

H. Vaughan, Sacred Poems, 1650, p. 225 
(Repr. 1858). 

Sir Henry Wotton’s jest is explana- 
tory, “An Ambassador is an honest 
man sent to lye abroad for the Com- 
monwealth ” (. Reliquiae Wotionianco, 
1672). So a ledger (book) is one that 
lies ready at hand on the desk (cf. O. 
Eng. a coucher), and ledger-bait is one 
that lies at rest or fixed (Iz. Walton, 
Complete Angler, p. 68, Repr. Mur- 
ray). 

Newes of my morning Worke . . . That 
sleepe is deaths tei^er-ambassadoitr,'— Sir T. 
Oveibury , Newes, p. 189 (ed. Rimbault). 

Leason, a term of cookery denoting 
a thickening for sauces, is a corruption 
of Fr. liaison, what serves to bind them 
together (Kettner, Book of the Table). 

Leather, used in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Prov. English, for to flog or beat 
soundly, as if to lash with leather 
thongs (A. Sax. JeSer). It is the old 
Eng. USere, used in the same sense, 
Scot, leather , to belabour or work ener- 
getically (Gregor, Banff Glossary) ; of. 
A. Sax. (to-)li%ian, to tear (to limb, 
from U%u, a limb), Ifeere, a sling; Prov. 
Eng. lither, supple, pliant, liihe,to make 
supple, Cleveland leathe. 

Hot him ui hetterliche — jbe fule kur dogge 
— & l&ere to him lufcerhche mid te holm 
rode steue [Order him out sternly, the foul cur 
dog, and leather him severely with the staff 
of the holy rood]. — Ancren Riwle, p. 291. 

Leave, When a person leaves, or de- 
parts from, a place or company (disce- 
dit), he is said “to take his leave,” and 
the word in either case is no doubt 
popularly supposed to be the same (as 
if discessionem capere). The true mean- 
ing of the phrase is “ to take permis- 
sion ” ( Ucentiam caper e), i.e. to with- 
draw ; leave being old Eng. leue, A. Sax* 
leaf, permission (from hjfan, to permit), 
and identical with the -lough of /wr- 
lough (=: Dut. ver-lof, permission to be 
absent, leave, Ger. nr-laub), Icei. leyf L 
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<#*** By your have” with your per- 
miiaioiL 44 to ask have” “to give 
lea/ve ” (Bee Skeat, Etym. Did. s, v.). 
Therat alle the kynges loghe, 

What wondur was thowe ther were no 
swoghe t 

Tter take ther leve that tyde ; 

Wit® trumpys and with mery songe, 

Ecbe oon went to hys own londe, 

With yoye and grete pryde. 

The Emperor Oetavian (14th cent), 11. 1720- 
1725 (Percy Soc.). 

But taketh ku le ve, and homeward he him 
spedde; 

Let him beware, his nekke lieth to wedde. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales , 1. 1219. 
And so it were to me lever, 

Than such a sighte for to leve, 

If that she wolde give me leve 
To have so mochef of my will. 

Ooioer, Conj. Amantis, vol. ui. p. 8 
(ed. Pauli). 

Luf lokej to luf & his leue take?,. 
Alliterative Poem , p. 48, 1. 401 (ed. Morris). 

These graces though they shall leave the 
soule m Heaven, because she should not need 
them, yet they shall not forsake her while she 
abides in the porch, but shut heaven doore 
upon her ere they take their leave. — D. Rogers , 
Naaman the Syrian, 1641, Ep. Dedicatory, 
p. i. 

He that described his manner of departure 
from his mistresse, said thus not mucli to be 
misliked, 

I kist her cherry lip, and took my leaue : 
For I took my leaue and kist her; And yet I can- 
not well say whether a man use to kisse before 
bee take his leaue, or take his leaue before 
he kisse, or that it be all one busmes. It 
aeemes the taking leaue is by using some 
speach, intreating licence of departure: the 
kisse a knitting vp of the farewell, and as it 
were a testimoniall of the licence without 
which here in England one may not presume 
of courtesie to depart, let yong Courtiers 
decide this controuersie. — G. Put ten hum. 
Arte of Eng. Poesie , 1589, p. 181 (ed. Arber). 

In the following, lycence is used in the 
sens© of leave of absence. 

Than for a space he taketh Lycence, 

God w6t as yet he [be] payd for none ex- 
spenCe ; 

And so departeth. 

The Dye Way to the Spyttel Horn, 1. 495. 

Lectern, a reading-desk in a church, 
apparently that from which the lections 
(or lessons) of Scripture are read out of 
tbe ledima/ry (Lat. lectio , a reading), 
flO given by Richardson. It is really 
the Low Latin Udrinum, from Low 
Lei. hdrwm, a pulpit or reading-desk, 
fropiMiy that on which a book rests, 


from Greek Uktron, a couch (akin to ^ 
Lat. lectus, a couch, litter , lie, law, Ac.). 

— Skeat. Compare coucher, the re- 
gister-book of a corporation ; and ledger, 
an entry-book that lies (ready at hand), 

Ger. lager -Inch. ^ 

Leeoging, used in the Bense of heal- 
ing or cure in the Percy Folio MS., is 
from Fr. alleger , to allay, assuage, or 
mitigate one’s hurt, but confounded 
with leechinge , which is a various read- 
ing in loc. 

Sir Cawlines sicke, & like to he dead 

W ithout and a good leedginge . 

ffeitch yee down my daughter deere, 

Shee is a Leeche fFull ffine. 

vol. iii. p. 5, 11. 37-40. 

Leese, a technical term used in the 
manufacture of playing cards, meaning 
to burnish or polish the cardboard by 
rubbing with a smooth flint, is cor- 
rupted from the French lisscr, to 
smooth or polish ( Transactions of ( 
Philolog. Soc. 1867, p. 65). * 

Left. The left hand is not, as has 
been often asserted, that which is left 
or unused, as is proved by the Belgic 
and Lower Saxon lufte, lucht , luchter . 

It may be akin to Lat. loevus , left, 

Greek laios, Church Slavonic levu. 

Pictet thinks that Greek laios for 
lavios corresponds to a Sanskrit form 
lavya (lavandus, sinister). — Origines 
Indo-Europ. tom. ii. p. 491 ; Curtins, 

Grisch. Etymologic , p. 328; Garnet, 
Philolog. Essays , p. 66. 

Lyft in old English seems to have m 
meant weak, powerless, disabled 
(Skeat), and the left hand is in other 
languages often regarded as the useless 
hand, e.g. It. manca (the maimed), 

Prov. man seneco (the aged or weak 
hand). See Diez, s. v. Gauche. 

Leg powster, an old Scotch expres- 
sion for a state of health in contradis- 
tinction to death bed, e.g. a will made 
in leg powster, is a ludicrous corruption 
of the forensic phrase liege poustie. 

Leisure, an assimilation to other 
words ending in - ure , such as censure, 
figure, measure, structure (Lat. censura, \ 
figura, &c.), of leiser, old Eng. leyser, 
old Fr. leisir, (1) to be permitted, (2) 
leisure, from Lat. Ucere , to be allowed. 
Similarly pleasure from Fr. plaisir. j* 

Whan bou sees ley sere bat he ne pereeyue 
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hi ‘mtte*-~Langtoft't Chronicle, p. $29 (ed. 

1810 ), 

Lemon dab, a certain species of dab 
or flounder, “is commonly called so at 
fish-stalls” (Badham, Prose H aUeutics, 
p. 858). The name is a corruption of 
Fr, Wmande (“limand dab”), plcttessa 
Immda , so called because its rough 
skin resembles, and is used for, a file , 
Uma, A somewhat similar fish is called 
a lemon-sole, the scientific name of 
which is Solea Auriantiaca,i.e. “ Orange 
sole,” apparently a fresh corruption. 

Lent, a Scotch term for the game at 
cards more commonly called Loo, as if 
(which Jamieson actually supposed) 
because it was played more especially 
during Lent , is a corruption of the word 
Lant, which is also found. 

Lcmt is merely the head, just as loo 
is the tail, of the word Lamierloo (which 
was perhaps understood as Lant or 
loo), formerly spelt lang-trilloo (Shad- 
well, A True Widow , 1679, activ.) and 
lantraton (which Mr. C. Wordsworth 
thinks is from Fr. Ventretien , conversa- 
tion. — University Life in Eighteenth G en- 
twry , p. 517). The origin is probably Fr. 
lanturhi, nonsense l (Skeat). Lant is 
still used for the game of loo in N. W. 
Lincolnshire (Peacock), and lanter in 
Cumberland (Ferguson). 

At lanter the caird lakers sat i* the loft. — 
Dickinson , Cumberland Glossary , E. D. S. 

Lettermaeeday, an old Scotch term 
for the day of the birth of the Virgin 
(Jamieson), is evidently a corruption 
* of (our) Lady Mary's Lay. 

Letteron, a Scotch term for a desk, 
is a corruption of lettrin , old Eng. let- 
ter ne, 0. Fr. letrin, Fr. lutrin , a lectern , 
or reading stand. 

In silke J:at comely clerk was clad, 

And ouer a lettorne leoned he. 

Early Eng. Poems ( Philolog. Soc. 1858), 
p. 124, 1. 18. 

Lettuce is frequently found as the 
sign of an alehouse ; e.g. The Green Let- 
tuce is (or was) the designation of one 
| in Brownlow Street, Holborn (Brand). 
| Lettuce here, and in the sign of The 
J Bed Lettuce, or as anciently spelt, “ a 
red Mice ” (Chapman, All Fools , sign. 
H 4), is a corruption of lattice, which, 
when painted red, was once the com- 
N men mark of an alehouse. Hence 


Shakespeare’s “ red-lattice phr&se&T 
— Merry Wives of Windsor , ii. % 1 

As well knowen by my wit as an alt-house 
by a red lattice. 

The known trade of the ivy bush or red let- 
tice. — Braithmit , Imw of Drinking , 1617 
(Preface). 

First, you must swear to defend the honour 
of Aristippus, to the disgrace of brewers, ale- 
wives, ana tapsters, and profess yourself a 
foe, nominalis, to maltmen, tapsters, and red 
lattices. — Randolph , Aristippus , 1630, Works, 
p. 13 (ed. Hazlitt). 

All the vacation hee lies imboag’de behind© 
the lattice of some blinde, drunken, bawdy 
ale-house.— Sir T. Overbury , Character*, p. 
162 (ed. Rimbault). 

I take a corner house, and sell nut-brown, 
Fat ale, brisk stout, and humming clamber- 
crown. 

I’ll front my window with a frothy boar, 

And plant a new red lettuce o’er my door, 

Epilogue to the Adefphi , 1709, Lusus Alien 
Westmonasterienses, p. 8. 

I am not as well knowne by my wit as an 
alehouse by a red lattice. — f. Marston, An- 
tonio and Mellida, Pt. I. act v. 

The alehouses are their nests and cages, 
where they exhaust and lavish out their 
goods, and lay plots and devices how to get 
more. Hence they fall either to robbing or 
cheating, open courses of violence or secret 
mischief, till at last the jail prepares them for 
the gibbet. For lightly they sing through a 
red lattice , before they cry through an iron 
grate. — T. Adams , The P orest of Thoms , 
Works , ii. 480. 

Where Red Lettice doth shine, 

’Tis an outward sign 

Good ale is a traffic within. 

The Christmas Ordinary, 1682. 

He called me even now, my lord, through 
a red lattice. — Shakespeare , Hen . IV. Pt. II, 

See Hotten, Hist, of Signboards, p. 
875; Brand, Pop . Antiquities , vol. ii* 
pp. 851-855 ; Way, in Prompt. Pmrv . 
s.v. Gernj ; Soane, New Curiosities of 
Literature , vol. i. p. 89. 

This lattice is said to have been originally 
the chequers, which were the arms of the 
Warrens, Earls of Surrey (chequy or and 
azure), and were affixed to public houses in 
order to facilitate the gathering of dues for 
those noblemen who haa the grant of licens- 
ing them. — C. N. Elvin, Anecdotes of He- 
raldry , p. 157. 

Similarly Lettice-cap, a coif of net- 
work, occurs in the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and is a corruption of 
lattice- cap. Minsheu, in his Sparmk 
Dictionary, gives “A Lettise bonnet 
cap for gentlewomen, Albmegai" *‘A 
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L&ttim window, v. Latitiee” and “ Let - 
&1SPSm herbe, Lechmga,” 

Levant. A defaulter who runs away 
from Ms creditors is said levant, as 
if to go on a cruise to the furthest ex- 
tremity of the Mediterranean, a phrase 
of considerable antiquity; cf. in French 
** Fakre voile en Levant , to sail East- 
ward; to be stolne, filched, or pur- 
ioyned, away” (Cotgrave). 

The Levant , as a word for the East, 
is from lever, to rise, It. levare, mean- 
ing the rising, or (as Gray calls it) 
** the levee of the Sun and the phrase 
in question is a sort of calembour on the 
verb lever, to lift or carry away, zz Eng. 
“to convey;” Sp. levantar, to lift up, 
raise, weigh anchor (Minsheu), de- 
camp. Our slang verb to lift, meaning 
to steal (also to cliff), as in shop-lift mj, 
is of a different origin, being near akin 
to Goth, hlifan , to steal, hliftus , a thief, 
Gk. Mepto, kleptes . To Levant, or sail 
for the Levant, is one of a numerous 
class of jocular phrases framed on the 
same model, with a quibbling allusion 
to local names ; e.g. the sleepy are said 
to be off to Bedfordshire or the Land of 
Nods the gullible are sent to the Scilhj 
Isles or Greenland; the dinnerless to 
Beckham; the bankrupt to Beggar's 
Bush. In France, to be upset is alter d 
Versailles; a dunce is recommended a 
course a, Asniires (as we might recom- 
mend an impudent fellow to Brase - 
vwse) ; a person is sent about his busi- 
ness by being despatched to the Ahhey 
of Vaian (va-i-mi). — Tylor, Macmillan's 
Mag. vol. xxix. p. 505. 

W© in England bid him go to Jericho, 
an old phrase ; — 

Let them goe to Jericho, 

And nVre be seen againe. 

Mercunus A ntic us, March 23-30, 1648. 

Ho who snores in Leicestershire is 
One who comes from Hog's Norton 
(hogs* snorting I) ; the eccentric are 
said to live in Queer Street, or in Bo- 
henna ; the fanciful are said to have 
castles in Ayrshire; a ne’er-do-weel 
Who may one day be hanged is in 
Scotch a Hempshire gentleman. So in 
Elizabethan English, one who deserved 
to bo whipt was sent to Birching Lane, 
and if jwitent bidden to come home 
by Weeping Gross ; those in want of 
food worn Hungarians. The narrow- 


minded cit, or lover of good cheer, is 
denizen of Cocagne, It. Gocagna . Com- 
pare also the French phrase “ voucher 
en Cornouaille [to sail to Cornwall] , To 
wear the horn ” (Cotgrave), i.e. to be 
cornutus, or to be made a cuckold, 
which is also found in Italian, “ Donna 
che mamda il marito in GornouagUa 
senza harca, a woman that sendeth her 
husband into the land of Gornewah 
without a boat, that is cuckoldeth 
him ” (Florio). The nearest parallel, 
however, to levant is It. Bicar djia, the 
country of Picardie, but used for a 
place where men are hanged; andar ’ 
in picardia, to goe to the gallowes, or 
to be hanged ” (Florio), with allusion 
to picare, to rogue or cheat. 

Never mind that, man ; e’en boldly run a 
levant. — Fielding, History of a Foundling, 
bk, viii. ch. 12. 

The following are in Fuller’s Wor- 
thies of England : — 

“ He was born at Little Wiitham ” [Lincoln- 
shire], . . It is apply ed to such people as are 
not overstock’d with acutenesse. — Vol. ii. 
p.7. 

u He must take him a house in Tum-again 
Lane ” [London] . . is applied to those, 
who, sensible that they embrace destructive 
courses, must seasonably alter their maimers. 
— Id . p. 59. 

He that fetched) a Wife from Shrews-bunj 
must carry her into Staff -oi d\hire, or else shall 
live m Cumber-land. — Id. p. 254. 

u You are in the high way to Needham ” 
[Suffolk] — said to them who do hasten to 
poverty. — Id. p. 326. 

u He doth sail into Cornwall without a 
Bark ”... this is an Italian Proverb, where 
it passeth for a description (or derision rather) 
of such a man who is wronged by his wife’s 
disloyalty. — Id. vol. i. p. 210. 

Then married men might vild reproaches 
scorne, 

And shunne the Harts crest to their hearts 
content, 

With cornucopia, Cornewull, and the home, 
Which their bad wiues bid from their bed be 
sent. 

Lane, Tom TH-Troths Message, 1. 676 
(1600), (Shaks, Soc.]. 

I repaired to Delphos to ask counsel of 
Apollo, because I saw myself almost arrived 
at Gravesend, to know it 1 should bring up 
my son suitable to the thriving trades of this 
age we live in.-— Randolph, Hey for Honesty, 
i. 1, Works, p. 388 (ed. Hazlitt). 

We may compare with the above : — 
in French, altera 0achcm(B, village near 
Paris), to hide one’s self (sc cachm') 
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one’s creditors.— Le Boux de 
Lincy, Proverbes Frangais, tom. i. p. 
829 ; alter d Patras, to be gathered to 
One’s fathers (ad patres) ; eke de Lunel , 
to be a lunatio ; aller d Rouen , to go to 
ruin : in German, nach Bethlehem gehen 
(go to Bed-lam), and nach Bettingen 
mhn (to go to Bettingen, a village near 
Basle), for zu Bette gehen (to go to 
bed) ; Er ist ms Anhalt (He is from 
Anhalt , as if hdltan , he holds fast), 
meaning he is a miser; Er ist ein 
Anhlamer (of. mklanmern, to cling to 
one), he is importunate. — See Andre- 
sen, Volksetymologie, p. 86. 

Level-coil, an old word used by 
Jonson and others for a riot or distur- 
bance (vid. Marvell’s Poems , p. 117, 
Murray’s reprint), is from the French 
leve cut, and originally signified a romp- 
ing game. “ To play at levell coil , jouer 
d ml leve , i.e. to play and lift up yowr 
tadle when you have lost the game, and 
let another sit down in your place ” 
(Minsheu); Provengal leva-coua. Com- 
pare French bascule, see-saw, from has 
and ml; basculer (Cotgrave) ; old Eng. 
Uptails-all , a riotous game. 

As my little pot doth boyle ; 

We will keep this levell-coyle ; 

That a wave, and 1 will bring 
To my God, a heave-offering. 

Herrick , Noble Numbers , Poems , 
p. 425 (ed. Hazlitt). 

So they did, & entered the parlour, found 
all this teuell coyle, and his pate broken, his 
face scratcht, A leg out of joynt. — R. Ar- 
mm , Nest of Ninnies (1608), p. 28 (Shaks. 
„ Soc.). 

Tav. How now ! What coil is here * 

Black. Level-coil, you see, every mau’s pot. 
Beaumont and Fletcher , Faithful Friends , i, 2. 
Whose soul (perhaps) m quenchlesse fire 
doth broile, 

Whilst on the earth his sonne keepes leuell 
code. 

Taylor the Water-Poet , Werkes, 1630, p. 260. 

A daily deluge over them does boil, 

The earth and water play at level coil. 

Andrew Marvell , The Character of Holland. 

n Liokstonk, a literal rendering of the 
name of the lamprey, which was sup- 
►| posed to be lambens-petram . 

Liege, often used as if meaning 
faithful, trusty, loyal, yielding true ser- 
vice, as a u liege man,” a “ liege vas- 
sal.” It is easy to see, says Prof. Skeat, 
> that this sense is due to a false ety- 


mology which connected the word wgjjh 
Lat. Ugatus (from ligare, to bind), *3if 
bound to his lord by feudal tenure, 
owing allegiance. (So Spelman, Bailey, 
Way.) In exact contradiction to the 
popular notion, the original raAfl . njng 
was free , and the word was applied to 
the lord, as “oure lyge lord” (Bobert 
of Gloucester), It is old Eng. lege f 
Vge, Fr. Uge , old Fr. liege , Low Lat. 
ligius, 0. H. Ger. liddc, free to go 
one’s way, from Udan, to go. A liege 
lord seems to have been a lord of a free 
band, and his lieges or men owed their 
name to their freedom, not to their ser- 
vice. See Skeat, Etym. Diet s.v. 
Lordinjjj-ea, $e ben my lege men* pat gode ben 

William of Paleme, 1. 2663. 

Lyche, lady or lorde, Ligius. — Prompt. Par - 
vu lor am . 

The Baron has been with King Robert his 
liege , 

These three long years in battle and siege. 

Scott, Waver ley, ch. xui. 
.... Sterne fortunes siege, 

Makes not his reason slmke, the soules faire 

liege , 

Whose well pais’d action ever rests upon, 
Not giddie humours, but discretion. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Pt. II. 
act i. sc. 5. 

Life-belt probably means etymo- 
logically a body- belt, from But. lyf, 
Swed. lif Ger. leib, the body. 

Compare Ger. leib-binde, a girdle, 
leib-gurtel, a body -belt ; Dutch lyf -band, 
a sash or girdle ; Swed. lif -rock, a close- 
fitting coat. 

Life-guard, i.e. body-g uard,the first 
part of the word corresponding to Swe- 
dish “£?7” (rrGer. leib, body), said 
to have been introduced in the Thirty 
Years’ War (vide Dasent, Jest and Ear- 
nest, ii. p. 25), but it is certainly older. 
Similar formations in Swedish are Hf- 
vakt, body-guard; lif -page, lif-kirurg, 
page and surgeon in ordinary ; lif -dra- 
gon, dragoon of the body-guard. Com* 
pare Dutch Ujf, the body, whence Ujf- 
garde , lijf-schutbende, a lie-guard; Ger. 
leibgarclc, a body-guard. So Dut. k'jf- 
knecht (body-servant), a footman. 

The Swiss have leibgdriner (body- 
gardener), a blundering form oi lew- 
garde. See Life-belt. 

“ The King’s Body guard of yeomen 
of the guard ” was instituted by Herny 
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TfSt la liSffjjprobaHy on i foe model of 
“IS Petite Garde de eon corps ” or- 

r sed fey Louis XI. in 1475. But 
“ Xing’s Life Guards ” are first 
mentioned in the reign of Charles I. 
See Ellis, Qrig . Letters, 2nd S. vol. iii. 

p. 810 . 

Know also that the Cherethites were a kind 
of laggard to King David. . . What unlikely - 
feeod was it that David might entertain Prose- 
lyte Philistines, converts to the Jewish reli- 
gion, if there were such, to be attendants 
about his body ? Not to instance in the French 
Kings double gard of Scots and Switzars, as 
improper to this purpose. — T. Fuller , Ptsgah 
Sight, 1650, p. 217. 

Then three young men, that were of the 
guard that kept the King’s body , spake one 
to another. — A. F. 1 Esd> as, in. 4. 

Lift, an old verb meaning to steal, 
still used in shop-lifter , one who pilfers 
from shops, and cattle-lifting , cattle- 
stealing, has sometimes been under- 
stood as to raise, take up, and carry 
off (Bichardson), like It. levare , to take 
or set away, to remove, levante , an up- 
taker, a bold pilfrer (Flono). It has 
nothing to do with lift , to raise, but is 
Qxkegmf-t for graff) an incorrect form 
of tiff, cognate with Goth, hlifcm , Lat. 
clepere, Greek i ktiptein, to steal (Diefen- 
baeh, ii. 569). Klepto-mania is a mama 
for tiftimg. 

And so whan a man wold bryng them to 
thryft, 

They wyll hym rob, and fro his good hym 
Ivft. 

The Hye Way to the Spyttel Hous , 1. 298. 

Is he so young a man and so old a lifter ? 

Shakespeaie , Troilus and Cressida , 
l. 2, 129. 

He that steals a cow from a poor widow or 
a stirk from a cottar is a thief ; he that lifts a 
drove from a Sassenach laird, is a gentleman- 
drover. — Scott , Waver ley, chap. xvm. 

Like. To tike has often been under- 
stood to signify the attraction which 
we feel towards those who are tike our- 
selves in tastes and dispositions ; nolle 
et vdle eadem bemg one chief bond of 
love. 

Every beast loveth his like, ... all flesh 
« 6 H 80 iteth according to kind, and a man will 
eleave to his hke.—Ecclus. xm. 16, 17. 

For ech Jnng louej? his ilwhe, so saty pe hoc 
iwya. 

Early Eng. Poems, Judas Iscariot , 1, 66 
(ed, Funuvail). 

^ An hypocrite liheth an hypocrite because 


he is like unto him.— Bp. J. King, On Jonah 
(1594), Lect. ii. 

Compare also the following : 

For wel louus euery lud • j?at liche is him 
tille. 

Alexander and Dindmus (ab. 1350), 1,1041. 

“ Every man loves well what is tike 
to himself,” or as the old proverb has 
it, “Like will to like.” — Heywood. 

*Sl{ alii roy o/uotov ayu dso; «?f roy o^cotov. 

Homer , Odys . xvu. 218. 
Good [God] evermore doth tram 
With like his like. 

Chapman , Odyss. xvu. 283. 

The Greeks also had a saying, “Like- 
ness is the mother of love ” (see Bay, 
Proverbs, sub “ Birds of a feather ”). 
Like, will to like , each creature loves his kind, 
Chaste words proceed still from a baslihiil 
mmde. 

Her nek, Hespendes, Poems, p, 342 
(ed. Hazlitt). 

Hence is it that the virgin neuer loues, 
Because her like she finds not anywhere ; 

For tikenesse euermore affection moues. 

•Sir J. Davies, Poems, vol. u. p. 82 
(ed. Grosart). 

Custome and company doth, for the most 
part, smipathize together, according to the 
prouerbe, Simile Smih gaudet , like will to 
like, auoth the Deuill to the Collier. — Ii. 
Rich , nonestie of this Age (1614), p. 48 (Percy 
Soc.). 

For all thmge loueth that is hike it selfe. 
The Parlament of Byrdes, hng. Pop. Poetry , 

ill. 180 . 

The same idea occurs in Sterne, Ser- 
mons, iv. 49, 50; cf. Whitney, Lan- 
guage, p. 108. Archbishop Trench 
thinks that to tike a thing was originally 
“ to compare it with some other thing 
which we have already before our 
natural, or our mind’s, eye,” this pro- 
cess of comparison giving rise to plea- 
surable emotion. 

That we like what is like , is the explanation 
of the pleasure which rhyme gives us.— 
Notes on the Parables , p. 24 (9th ed.). 

But “like” ( =: similis), old Eng. 
tiche, likeness, is a distinct word, being 
akin to A. Sax. tic, form, body, But. 
bjh, Ger. leiche, Goth. {ga-)leiks. 

The oldest usage, moreover, of the 
verb seems to have been impersonal, 
“ It tikes me,” i.e. pleases me, is to my 
taste, Norse tika, Butch lijken , Goth. 
Idltan , to please. Mr. Wedgwood 
thinks the original meaning was “it 
relishes, or tastes pleasant ” (comparing 
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from Lat. limbus. It. lenibo, & skirt m 
border. ** 


Go& schmecken), md correlates Fr. 
lecher, Eng. Uck&mh, Ulcerous, &c., Lat. 
Mgwrio. Compare Ukeful , pleasant, 
dainty, in old English. 

Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met, 

J?e likfullist Jjat man mai et. 

Early Eng . Poems , Land of Cochaygne , 

11 . 55 , 56 . 

From the same root seemingly is 
likely used in the sense of proper, fit, 
comely, well-conditioned, i.e. pleasing- 
like (placenti-smiiKs ) , not probable (to 
succeed), like to one that will suit (as 
if simili-simiUs ; since ~ly is for like). 

“ Who is that pretty girl with dark eyes ? ” 
“That is Hetty Sorrel,” said Miss Lydia Don- 
nithorne, “ Martin Povser’s niece — a very 
likely young person, and well-looking too.” — 
G, Eliot , Adam Bede , ch. xxv. (p. 237). 

When Herodias’ daughter danced 
before the company, the A. Saxon ver- 
sion says “hit Ucode Herode ” (Malt. 
xiv. 6). 

Conan, J>e kynges neuew, ne likede not jns 
game. — Robert of Gloucester , Chronicle , p. 92 
(ed. 1810). 

Cornewaile hym likede best. — Id. p. 21. 

That it may lyke you to cause hym have in 
reward one hundred pownde. — Sir Thos. 
More (1529), Ellis , Orig . Letters , Ser. 3, vol. i. 
p. 270. 

Before man is life and death ; and whether 
him liketh shall be given him. — A. V. Eccle - 
msticus , xv. 17. 

Like-owl, “ A shrichowle, a like- 
owle ” ( Nomenclator ), a corruption of 
lich-owl , a provincial word for a screech- 
owl, from liche , Uch, a corpse, as in 
lich-gate* 

Drayton speaks of 

The shrieking litch-owl that doth never cry 
But boding death, and uuick herself inters 
In darksome graves, anu hollow sepulchres. 

Lily oak, a popular name in some 
parts of Scotland for the lilac (Jamie- 
son), of which word it is a corrup- 
tion. 

Lilly Boyal, a South country name 
? or the plant mentha pulegtuni, is a cor- 
ruption of puliall royall (Britten and 
Holland). 

Lillie riall is Penniroyall.— Gerarde, Sup - 
demerit to the General Table. 

hth IB, formerly Uni , A. Sax. Km, so 
pelt probably from a false analogy to 
agronomical term for the edge 
r border of the aun or moon, which is 


When any of the members or Urns were 
broken with the fall, a man that saw them 
would say they were broad holes and huge 
caues in the ground. — Holland , Plinies Nytu* 
rail Histories , vol. li. p.494 (1634). 

Limb, as an astronomical term for 
the utmost edge or border of the disk 
of the sun or moon, when it is being 
eclipsed, &c., has nothing to do with 
limb , a member, but is a borrowed 
word from It. lernbo , Lat. Umbus , a 
border. 

Limb, a provincial term for a mis- 
chievous or wicked person, as “He’s a 
perfect limb” “ a devil’s Umb,” seems 
to be the same word as Scot, limn, a 
profligate female, limmer, a scoundrel, 
a worthless woman. 

Lime, as the name of a tree, is a 
corruption of the older form line (its 
name still in Lincolnshire), which is 
itself corrupted from A. Sax. and Swed, 
lind, Ger. Unde , a linden; perhaps, 
originally, the smooth wood, akin to 
Ger. gelind, smooth, Icel. Unr (Skeat). 

Wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, chestein, lind , 
laurere. 

Chaucer , The Knightes Tale, 1. 2924. 

Lef is lyht on lynde. 

Boddeker , Alteng. Dichtungen , p, 166, 1. 3. 

The female Line or Linden tree waxeth 
very great and thicke, spreading foorth his 
branches wide and far abroad, being a tree 
which yeeldeth a most pleasant shadow, vnder 
and within whose boughes may be made 
braue sommer houses and banketting arbors, 
bicause the more that it is surcharged with 
waight of timber and such like, the better it 
doth flourish. The barke is brownish, very 
smooth and plaine on the outside. . . , The 
timber is whitish . . . yea very soft and 
gentle in the cutting or handling. — Gerarde , 
Herbal , p. 1298. 

Limn lias been generally understood, 
in accordance with the spelling, to be a 
contracted form of Fr. enlurmner, to 
illuminate, illustrate, or paint in bright 
colours (Skeat, Kichardson, Trench, 
Wedgwood). An old spelling, how- 
ever, is Urn, to paint, from A. Sax. lim, 
a limb, properly “to limb out,” to figure, 
to delineate the parts of a body. Spen- 
ser has Umnving for painting, which is 
the A. Sax. Undng, J, Mayne in his 
Translation of Lucian has U/mbe, to 
paint ; and so Sir Thos. Browne» * 
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Let a paittter carefully iimbe out a million 
Iff faces, and you shall find them all different. 
— Reiigio Medici , 1642, 

Of. A. Sax. Im-geleage, form or linea- 
ment* 

.He who would draw a faire amiable Lady 
limbes with an erring pencil. — Jaspar Mayne, 
Lucian (Epistle Dedicatory ), 1663. 

Liv'd Mantuan now againe 
That ftemall Mastix to limme with his penne. 

Donne, Poems , p. 97, 1635. 
Where statues and J ores acts were vively 
limb [read limb’d], 

Boyes with black coales draw the wail’d parts 
of nature. 

M ant on, Sophonisba , iv. 1, Works, i. p. 197 
(ed. Halliwell). 

The b in 1/imb is no organic part of 
the word. Even Ume (A. Sax. lim, = 
calx) was formerly spelt llmbe, 

Wormes ... are wont to doe much hurt 
to Fornaces and Limbekitls where they make 
L'rnbe, — Topsetl, Historie of Serpents p. 314 
(1608). 

Lim, gluten, is given among words 
appropriate to painting in Wright’s 
Vocabularies (lltli cent.), p. 89. 

The form lyrnn is of great antiquity, 
as in the Prompforium PaA'vulorum, 
about 1440, we find, “ Lymnyd , as 
bookys (Cambridge MS. Ivmynid), Elu- 
cidate.” 

“ Lumnwe (Camb. MS. luminour) 
Elucidator .... alluminator, illumi- 
nator.” 

Johannes Dancastre, lymeno r . — English 
Gilds (1389), p. 9 (E. E.T. S.). 

Limn was probably a compromise 
between lim and lumin, two words 
originally distinct. 

He became the best Pduminer or Limner of 
our age, employed generally to make the 
initial letters in the Patents of Peers, and 
Commissions of Embassadours, having left 
few heirs to the kind, none to the degree of 
his art therein.— T. Fuller , Worthies of Eng- 
land, vol. i. p. 167 (ed. 1811). 

Lymne them ? a good word, lymne them : 
whose picture is this? — J . Marston , Works, 
vol, i, jp. 55 (ed. Halliwell), 

As m the two days, stay there it was im- 
possible I could take the full of what I am 
assured an expert IJmbner may very well 
spend twice two moneths in ere he can make 
a perfect draught. — Sir T, Herbert, Travels, 
1665, p. 153, 

Similarly, Uminoue is sometimes 
found for luminous ; — 

So is th’ eye [ill affected] if the coulour be 
sad or not limimus and recreatiue, or the shape 


of a membred body without his due measures 
and simmetry. — G. Puttenham, Arte oj Eng, 
Poesie, 1589, p. 268 (ed. Ar her), 

Linch-pin. Linch here is a corrupted 
form, from confusion with link (A. Sax- 
hlence), of old Eng. line, A. Bax. tyrm, , 
an axle-tree, Dut. lum (Skeat, Etym, i 
Did.), 

Line -hound, quoted from CUtu&'s 
Whimzies by Nares, as if called from the 
line in which he was led, is a corrupt 
form of lime-hound, a sporting dog 
held by a lyme or thong, Fr. lirnier. 

Link, a torch, a corruption of lint, 
seen in old Eng. Untstock, a stick to 
hold a gunner’s match ; while lint again 
owes its form to a confusion with lint, 
scraped linen, being properly lunt, the 
Scottish word for a torch or match, 
Dan. lunte, Swed. lunta, Dut. lont 
(Skeat, Etym. Did,), 

Lint-white, Scot, lint-quldt, an old 
name for the linnet, is a corruption of 
A. Sax. Unet-wige (Ettmiiller, p. 187), ' 

where linef is from lin, flax, Lat. Unum 
(cf. its scientific name Unota cannabina , 

Fr. linotto), and wtge is perhaps the 
same word as A. Sax. wiga, a soldier or 
warrior, with allusion to the handsome 
appearance of the male bird, with its 
red poll and rose breast. 

Liquorice, the name of a well-known 
sweet root, Low Lat. liquh'icia, so spelt 
as if connected with Lat. liquor, ligurio, 
lingo, Gk. leicho , to lick (Ger. lahritze), 
is a corrupted form of Lat. and Greek 
ghjcyrrhiza, zz “ sweet-root.” In Prov, % 
German it is sometimes called lecker - 
zweig, “ licker-twig ” or dainty-stick. 
Other corruptions are Fr. regime, old 
Fr. reculisse (for legrisse , lecuris&e) ; It. 
regolizia for legorizia ; Wallon dialect 
erculis8e (Sigart). 

The excellent Liquorice [Lat. glycyrrhiza] 
is that which groweth in Cilicia, .... and 
hath a sweet root which only is vsed in Phy- 
sick. — Holland , Pliny’s Nat, History, vol. li. 
p. 120 (1634). 

Whan that the firste cock hath crowe, anon 
Up rist this joly louer Absolon, 

And him arayeth gay, at point devise, i * 

But first he cheweth grein and licorise, K 

To smellen sote. or he had spoke with here. 

Chaucer , Cant, Tales , 1. 3692. 

Glycyrize, or Liquoris England ft?- 

fordeth hereof the best in the world hr some A 
uses ; this County the first and best in Eng- 
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tad* . . Bat Liquoris, formerly dear and 
scarce, is now grown cheap ana common, 
because growing in all Counties. Thus plenty 
will make the most precious thing a drug, as 
Silver was nothing respected in Jerusalem in 
the days of Solomon. — T. Fuller , Warthies of 
England, vol. ii. p. 205. 

Take Liquorish, cut small, Anniseed comfits 
with one skin of Sugar, of each two ounces. — 
Thfe Queens Closet Opened , 1658, p. 178. 

Liquorous, a corrupt spelling of le- 
cherous, from Fr. lecher , to lick up, 
whence “ lescheur , often licking, Uco- 
rom ” (Cotgrave). Cf. Dan. Icokker, 
dainty, nice. Thus lecherous meant (1) 
gluttonous, (2) lewd. 

“ Liquorous lust ” occurs in Turber- 
ville’s Tragicall Tales , 1587 (Wright). 
The forms Uquorish , lickorous , and like- 
roue are also found. 

A proud, peevish, flirt, a liquorish, prodigal 
quean . — Biu ton, Anatomy oj Melancholy, loth 
ed. p. 66. 

Lo ! loth [== Lot] in bus lyue * porw leche- 
ronse drynke 

Wikkydlich wroglite * and wratthede god 
al-myghty. 

Langland,v isum of Piers Plowman , C. ii. 25. 

And after I began to taste of the flessli 
therof 1 was lycourous , so that after that I 
wente to the glieet, in to the wode. — Caxton, 
Reynard the Fox, p. 34 (ed. Arber). 

Why dost thou prie, 

And turn, and leei, and with a licorous eye 

Look high and low l 

G. Herbert , Temple , The Discharge . 

No woman shulde ete no lycorous morse lies 
in the abseils and withoute wetmg of her 
husbond . — Book oj the Knight oj La Tour 
Landiy, p. 22 (E. E. T. S.). 

She there ete a soupe or somme lycorous 
k thyng. — Caxton. French, “ Elle la mengoit 
la bouppe au matin ou aucune lescherie . — 
id. p. 207. 

— Mothers shall run and fetch, 

Their daughters (ere they yet be ripe) to 
satisfy 

Ottr liquorish lusts. 

Randolph , The Jealous Lovers, ii. 2, p. 92 
(ed. Hazhtt). 

Ah, Tom, Tom, thou art a liquorish dog. — 
Fielding , History oj a Foundling , bk. v. 
ch. xii. 

Liricumphancy, Liricon-fancy, 
“ The honey-suckle, rosemary, Liri- 
, cumphancy, rose-parsley ” (Poor Robin, 

* 1746), is evidently a corruption of lily 
oonvallis, lily of the valley. 

* Lists, ground enclosed for a tourna- 
ment, a corruption of hisses, 0. Fr. lisse, 

\ Urn, It* lieem, a barrier or palisade, 


Low Lat. Ucm, barriers, perhaps aldn 
to liemm, a thread, or girdle, ana so aff 
enclosure (Skeat). The word was per- 
haps confused with list, A. Sax. Ust, a 
stripe or border. 

Litmus, a kind of blue dye, formerly 
spelt litmose (Bailey), is a corruption of 
lakmose, Dut. lakmoes , from lak, lac, 
and moes, pulp ; Ger. lacknmss , litmus 
(Skeat). The word has evidently been 
assimilated to Shetland Utt, indigo, to 
lift, to dye indigo blue (Edmonsion) ; 
Scot. Ut , to dye ; old Eng. “ lytyn y 
clothys, Tingo ” (Prompt . Parvulorum) ; 
Icel. Ufa, to dye. Hence Ulster, a dyer, 
and the proper name Lister . 

Litter, the brood or progeny of an 
animal brought forth at a birth, so 
spelt as if identical with Utter, a bed 
(Fr. hitiere, Lat. lectaria), as parturient 
women are still said to be “brought to 
bed,” or “in the straw.” It is really 
identical with Icel. Idtr, lattr, a place 
where animals produce their young 
(from leggja. to lay; cf. Prov. Eng. 
lafter, the laying of a hen). — Skeat, 
Etym. Lid. 

Li/tere or forthe brynggynge of beestys y 
Fetus, fetura. 

Lytere of a bed, Stratus. — Prompt. Parvu- 
lurum. 

Live, when used as an adjective in 
the sense of living, as in “ live stock,” 
“ a live ox” (Ex. xxi. 35), has origi- 
nated in a misunderstanding of the 
idiom “ the ox is alive,” where alive is 
properly an adverbial usage, old Eng. 
on-live, A. Sax. on life, “ in life.” It 
would be a similar error if we spoke 
of “ a sleep child,” instead of a “sleep- 
ing,” because we say “ the child is 
asleep,” i.e. old Eng. on sleep, “in 
sleep.” Cf. “ David fell on sleep.” — Ads 
xiii. 36. Indeed Chaucer actually does 
use sleep for sleeping, when speaking of 
the vision which he saw, 

Not all waking, ne fulle on sleepe, 

he describes it as 

In plame English evill written, 

For sleepe writer, well ye witteu, 
Excused is, though he do mis, 

More than one that waking is. 

Chaucer's Dream, 1597 . 

Both afire and on fire are still in 
use. 

Then flew one of the seraphims unto me 
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fearing * live coal in hie hand.— i. V. Is. 
Tu& 

The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
Shakespeare, Mids. Night’s Dream , ii. 1, 172. 
Similarly, bne (bnety, lonesome), 
solitary, “A poor bne woman ” (Sliaks. 
% Mm. IF. ii. 1, 35), is a corruption of 
adorn, i.e. all-one, altogether single. 

Livelihood, so spelt as if it were a 
similar formation to likelihood , false- 
hood, &c.,is a corruption of the 0. Eng. 
liflode, lyvelode , A. Sax. Uf-ldde, life’s 
support, maintenance, from Ufl life, 
and lad, way, “ way of life,” or “food 
for a voyage,” ladu (viaticum). Cf. 
lode , the course of the ore in a mine. 
* 4 Hieron has a sermon, the dedication 
to which is dated in 1616, entitled The 
Christians Live-loode , Philemon Hol- 
land has Uvelode in his Cyropmdia 
(1682), p. 123.” — Fitzedward Hall. 
The real old word livelihood , lyvelyhede, 
meant liveliness, quickness, with which 
liflode was confounded. 

Thus the change of livelode to livelihood is 
what was to be expected ; livelihood being the 
more intelligible form would naturally sur- 
vive, existing for some time with two mean- 
ings and eventually retaining the one proper 
to livelode, the other being supplied by “ live- 
liness.” — Morris, Philolog. Soc . Trans. 1862-3, 

p, 88. 

All nis not good to pe gost * hat he bodi 
lykejb, 

Ne lyflode to pe licara • hat leof is to pe soule. 
Vision oj Piers Plowman , Text A. 
Pass. I, 35. 

Folc sechen to his wunienge for to sen his 
holi liflode. — Old Eng. Homilies of 12th Cent. 
2nd S. p. 127 (ed. Moms). 

J$e must . . . get truly his lyfloode wyth 
swynke and traueyle or his bodye. — The 
Festiat, Caxton, 1483, a. ii. 

Bir Thomas Wiat says : — 

[The feldisbe mouse] 
Forbic&use her Hue tod was but tliinne, 
Would nedes go se her townisb sisters 
house. 

Sath'ee, 1. 1. 3 (ab. 1540). 
Christ . . . wold not curse hem put de- 
tuned to him harborow and li/elod , but re- 
prouid his disciplis askyng veniawns. — Apo- 
kgy for the Lotlards , p. 21 (Camden Soc.). 
He hath full suffi^aunce 
Of livelode and of sustenaunce. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis , vol. Hi. p. 28 
(ed. Pauli). 

Loach. The phrase “to swallow 


Cupids like loaches ” occurs in The Trip 
to the Jubilee , and has been understood 
by some, in accordance with the spell- 
ing, to signify the fish of that name. 
Nares, indeed (s. v.), quotes an in- 
stance of one being swallowed in wine. 

Compare, however, “ Looch , or Lohoc, ■ 

loch, or lohoch, a thick medicament, 
that is not to be swallowed at once, but 
to be licked, or suffered to melt in the 
mouth, that it may have more effect 
upon the parts affected.” — Yieyra, Por- 
tuguese Dictionary. 

Great vse there is of it in those medicines 
which be held vnder the tongue, so to ra- 
solue & melt leasurely — [margin] such as be 
our Ecligmata or Lochs. — Holland , Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 120. 

They are good in a loche or licking medi- 
cine for sbortnes of breath. — Gerarde , Herbal, 
p. 47. 

Loch , Lohoc , A Loche or Lohoche ; a liquid 
confection or soft medicine, that’s not to be 
swallowed, but held in the mouth untill it 
have melted. — Cotgrave. 

A Stick hereof [of Licorice] is commonly 
the Spoon prescribed to Patients, to use in 
any Lmgences or Loaches.-— T. Fuller, Wor- 
thies of England , vol. ii. p. 205. 

Oh, what an ebb of drink have we, 

Bring, bring a deluge, fill us up the sea, 

Let tne vast ocean be our mighty cup, 

We’ll drink it, and all it’s fishes too, like 
loaches, up. 

J. Oldham, A Dithyrambic, 7 : Poems, p, 53 
(ed. Bell). 

Load-star, \ mis- spellings, from 

Load-stone, S false analogy, of 
bdcstcur and lode-stone , i.e. the star or . 
stone that leads or guides one on his 
way, A. Sax. lad, a way. We still 
speak of a lode in a mine. Cf. Icel. 
lePSar-stjarna, a way-star, lePSar-steinn, 
a way-stone. 

An old word for a leader or guide 
was lodesman (Chaucer, Gower), lod/ys- 
manne (Prompt. Parv.), A. Sax. Idd- 
man. Cf. 0. Fr. laman , a pilot. Ldd 
is near akin to Imdm, to guide or 
lead. 

Treuly y folowyde euermore my duke and 
lodisman sent Nicholas. — Revelation to the 
Monk of Evesham (1486), p. 106 (ed. Arber). 

The Dutch word is loodsman, which J ^ 
has been assimilated to load (lead), a 
sounding-lead, boden, to sound, loodi- 
sen , to pilot ; pibt itself being Dut. pey~ 
hot, another form of peyl-bod , a sound- , 

ing-lead, from peylen, to sound (Sewel). 
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Ther saw l how woftil Calistope, * « 

Was turned from a woman til a bere, 

And after was she made the lodesterre . 

Chaucer , Knightes Tale , 1. 2061. 
To that cleere maiestie which in the North 

Doth like another Sunne in glory rise ; 
Which standeth fixt, yet spreads her heavenly 
worth ; 

Loadstone to hearts, and loadstarre to all 
eyes. 

Sir John Davies , Poems, 1599, vol. i. p. 9 
(ed. Grosart). 

What makes the loadstone to the North ad- 
uance, 

His subtile point, as if from thence he found 
His chiefe attractiue vertue to redound. 

Sir John Davies, Orchestra, 56 (1622). 

Bp, Andrewes says of the star in the 
east : — 

It is not a star only, but a Load-star: And 
whither should . . it lead us, but to Him, 
whose the star is? to the Stars Master. — 
Seimom , fol. p. 143. 

Prior uses the curious expression, 
** loaded needles” of the compass 
(Alma, 747, Davies, p. 381). It has 
been conjectured that lode-stone, appa- 
rently a true English word, may be an 
adaptation of Lydian-stone , Lat. lapis 
Lydius, the touchstone, just as Magnet 
takes its name from Magnesia, a Lydian 
city. — I. Taylor, Words 8p Places, p. 
417 (2nd ed). 

Loaf about (to), a verb formed from 
the substantive “ loafer ,” as if it meant 
one who “loafs,” or loiters about for 
the sake of a loaf, like old Eng. bribour, 
a vagabond, from bribe, a piece of bread. 
“ Loafer,” however, is the German Idu- 
fer, landldufer, Prov. Ger. lofer, a vaga- 
bond, an unsettled roamer about the 
country ; Whitby land-buper ; old Eng- 
lish a land-leaper or land-loper . “ I 

was a landloper as the Dutchman saith, 
a wanderer.” — Howell, Fam. Letters, 
1650. Icel. hlaupingi, vagabonds, from 
hlaupa, Upa, to run away, our “ leap 
Dut. loopster , a gadding gossip (Sewel). 

A land-loper, as Professor Skeat ob- 
serves, was once a common name for a 
pilgrim; “ Villotier, a vagabond, land- 
loper, earth-planet, continuall gadder 
from towne to towne ” (Cotgrave). The 
phrase to lepe ouer lond zi be a pilgrim, 
occurs in Vision of Tiers Plowman , 
Text A. Pass. v. 1. 258, and so lande- 
leperes hermytes zz vagabond hermits, 
l§*Text C. Pass. xvii. 387 ; Cleveland 
Un&huper, one who runs away from 


his creditors ; Dan. landbber,& vagrant* 
Compare lope in Davies, Supp* Bn#* 
Glossary. 

Bvt such Travellers as these may bee 
termed Land- topers, as the Dutchman saith, 
rather than Travellers. — J. Howell, Instruct 
tions for Forraine Travell, 1642, p. 67 (ed. 
Arber). 

Shoeblacks are compelled to a great deal 
of unavoidable loafing ; but certainly this one 
Unfed rather energetically. — H. Kingsley, 
Ravenshoe , ch. xli. 

See Davies, Supp . Eng. Glossary, s.v. 

Lobster, for lop-ster, A. Sax, 
loppestre , lopystre (Ettmiiller, p. 169), 
so spelt as if an independent formation 
in English from old Eng. lope, to leap 
(A. Sax. hledpanp Ger. laufen, Icel. 
hlaupa), with the termination -ster, 
and so meaning the “leap-ster,” or 
bounder, like old Eng. loppe, a flea; 
cf. old Eng. hledpestre, a dancer, hoppe- 
stere, a liopster, daunstere , “songster,” 
&c. Lopystre, however, is from lopust-a , 
the same word as Lat. locusta , denoting 
a leaping animal — (1) on land, a locust ; 
(2) in the water, a lobster ; from Sansk. 
root lahgh, to jump (whence also 
A. Sax. bar, the leaping salmon). Cf. 
Lat. eguus zz Gk. hippos. Sylvester uses 
bbstarize for to leap or run back. See 
Lock-chest. 

From locusta comes also Fr. Ian- 
gouste, “ a locust or grasshopper, also 
a kind of lobster” (Cotgrave). See 
Longoyster. 

Lobster, a name for the stoat in the 
eastern shires (Wright), is a corrupted 
form of bp-start, hanging tail, a lumpy 
tail ; compare clubster, its name in the 
Cleveland dialect, Le. club-start, “ club- 
tail,” from A. Sax. steort, Dan. stiert, 
Swed. sfjert, the tail. 

In Lincolnshire the animal is called 
club-tail, from its short stiff tail. 

In Caius, Of Englishe Bogges, 1576, 
he observes that some are good for 
chasing “ The Polcat, the Lobster, the 
WeaseU, the Conny, &c.” (p. 4, repr. 
1880). 

Locusts, a popular name for the 
mawkishly sweet bean-pods of the 
Kharub tree (Oeratoma siliqua). — 
Thomson, Lana and the Booh , p. 21. 
It is also called “St. John’s bread* 
tree ” (Ger. Johamm Brodtbaum), from 
an idea that it furnished the Baptist 
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ijdth food in the wilderness. The name 
k&tffoperh&pB originated in some con- 
fusion of Ktpana, “little horns,” the 
G*$ek name of the pods, Luke xv. 16 
(whence Ger. Bockslwrnhaum, as aname 
of the tree), with KtpapfivZ, cerambya 
xdpaj 3oc, Lat, cambus (rz locusta), 
homed insects. Cf. “Hornet,” Ger. 
koUbock, “ stag-beetle,” cerf -volant. 

A somewhat similar mistake is the 
rendering of atdpaioQ (guileless, lit. 
u unmixed ”), “ Harmless as doves” 
(A.V. St. Matt. x. 16), as if from a and 
tdpac, nn-horned (sine cornu , Bengel), 
without means of offence. — Trench, on 
A. Version , p. 125. Increase Mather, 
making a like blunder, says : — 

The thunderbolt was by the antients 
termed Ceraunia because of the smell like 
f that of an horn [*£?*?] when put into the fire, 
which does attend it . — Remarkable Provi- 
dences, p. 81 (ed. Offor). 

Lockchest, a provincial name for 
the wood-louse (Wright), also called 
lockchester in Oxfordshire ( locchester , 
Prompt. Paw.), is perhaps formed on 
the analogy of the ancient and syno- 
nymous name lokdore (“wyrme, mul- 
tipee.” — Prompt. Paw .), misunder- 
stood as hck-door. But lokdore , also spelt 
bigdorre, is compounded of lug (?a 
worm) and dor , A. Sax. dora , a chafer 
©r drone. Dr. Adams thinks that lock- 
chester is from bk-estre , i.e . log - or lug- 
(zz slow) *f estre (an A. Sax. termina- 
tion), “the sluggish insect” ( Transac- 
tions of Philobg. Soc. 1860-1, p. 9). It 
is simpler, however, to suppose that 
hck-choster , hkestre, is merely an An- 
glicized form of bcusta, the Latin word 
for a lobster as well as for a locust. In 
Prov. Eng. cockchafers are commonly 
©ailed locusts. The wood-louse is ac- 

a called a lobstrous -louse in the 
country dialects, with reference, 
no doubt, to its flexile and armour- 
plated back, which closely resembles a 
lobster’^tail, whence it is also named 
an armadillo* See Lobster. 

My friend, Mr. Halliwell, walking in a 
arden in Oxfordshire, accidentally over- 
paid the gardener talking about lockchesters , 
and immediately asking him what these were, 
received for answer that they were woodlice. 
On a farther inquiry he ascertained that lock - 
chest, or lockchester, was not an uncommon 
word in some parts of Oxfordshire for a 
woodlouse, although it was rapidly going 


out of use. — T. Wright, Arch&ological Essays, 
vol, ii. p. 47. 

Longoyster, the crayfish (W. Corn- 
wall Glossary, M. A. Courtney), so 
called as if one of the bivalve species 
(and the word is actually explained in 
the publications of a learned society to 
be “a sort of oyster.” — Camden Soc. 
Miscellany, vol. iv. p. 8), is a corruption 
of the French langouste, “ a kind of 
Lobster that hath undivided cleyes, or 
long beake (or bearde) and prickles on 
her back,” also “ a Locust, or Grass- 
hopper.” — Cotgrave. Langouste is from 
the Latin locusta. (Compare Welsh 
llegest, a lobster.) See also Skinner, 
Eiymobgicon, s. v. Longoieter ; Ebel, 
Celtic Studies , p. 103. 

Langosta is in old Spanish a locust 
or grasshopper (Minsheu), in modem 
a lobster, while latigostina is a prawn 
(H. J. Rose). Bishop Wilkins in his 
Essay towards a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, 1668, groups with “ Lobster,” 
“ Long oister , Locusta marina ” (p. 128, 
fol.). 

In old English languste is the locust, 
e.g. .— 

VV llde hunie and languste his mete, and water 
was his drmke. 

Old Eng. Homilies of t c 2th Cent. 2nd S. 
p. 127 (ed. Morris, E. E. T. S.) 

In the Adriatic this fish ( Palinurus 
vulgaris) is known as agosta or aragosta , 
the initial l having been mistaken for 
the article. “ Of Locusts of the sea, or 
Lobster ” is Holland’s title to PUny 
Nat. History, bk. ix. ch. 30. 

Locust , a fish like a lobster, called a long- 
oister. — Kersey, Dictionary, 1715. 

Presents ... of Mr Sheriff, 2 hogsheads 
of beer, 2 carp, a isle of sturgeon, a isle of 
fresh salmon, 1 pike, 3 trout and 1 long 
oyster. — Expenses of the Judges of Assize , 1599 
(Camden Miscellany , vol. iv. p. 37). 

Lodge. Corn is said to be lodged 
when it lies fiat, beaten down by storm 
or rain. This can scarcely be the same 
word as lodge , to dwell or sojourn, Fr. 
loger, originally to occupy a hut, 0. Eng. 
loge, Fr. loge, from Low Lat. laubia, a 
leafy bower (Scheler). It is perhaps a 
survival of A. Sax. logjan , to place, set, 
or put together, akin probably to Goth. 
lagjcrn, to lay. So lodged would be 
equivalent to laid . Ettmiiller co-ordi- 
nates logjam with A. Sax. bh, place 
(? cf. Lat. loom, bcare). Compare bw, 
a 
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' oH Eiag. But, bag, Icel. lagr, 

orighl&fiy “ tying fiat,” from the base 
lag, to lie. 

Also we may number among the faults in- 
cident to corne their rankenesse; namely, 
when the blade is so ouergrowne and the 
stalk© so charged and loden with a heauie 
head that the corn standeth not vpright, but 
is housed & lieth along. — Holland, Ptiny N. 
Hist . 1 . 574. 

Though bladed com be lodged and trees blown 
down. 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, iv. 1, 55. 
Our sighs and they [tears] shall lodge the 
summer corn, 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Id. Richard II. iii. 3, 163. 

Loftsang, an old Eng. word for a 
hymn or song of praise in The Early 
Eng. Psalter, Ps. lxiv. 2, as if a high or 
bfty song (0. Eng. Ioffe, the air), is an 
incorrect form of A. Sax. lof-sang ( zz 
Ger. bb-gesang), from O. Eng. bfe , 
praise, A. Sax. lof. Lotte song in the 
following is perhaps the same word: — 
Tech me, iesu, pi lone song, 
wij? suete teres euer among. 

Bbddeker, Alteng. Dichtungen, p. 204, 1. 156. 
Lof-song syngen to God 3erne 
Wij? such speche as he con lerne. 

Castel of Loue , 1. 30. 

Look’em, \ are given by Wright as 

Lewcome, / provincial words for a 
window in the roof. They are corrup- 
tions of the old word lucayne, Fr. In- 
carne , from Lat. lucerna, a lantern. 
Compare Goth. Jucarn, Ir. luacharn, 
Wei. Urygorn. In the French argot 
luisante is a window (Nisard, Livres 
Populaires , tom. ii. p. 374). 

Loose- strife, a popular name of the 
plant lysimachia, is a translation of that 
word into its component elements, 
Greek lusis, a loosing, and mache , a 
fight. According to Pliny, however, it 
was called after a King Lysimachus 
(Prior). 

Lysimachie, Willow-herb, Loose-strife , 
Water-willow. — Cotgrave. 

Lysimachia , as Dioscorides and Plinie doe 
write, tooke his name of a speciall vertue that 
it ham in appeasing the strife and unrulinesse 
which falleth out among oxen at the plough, 
if it be put about their yokes ; but it rather 
retained) and keepeth the pame Lysimachia , 
of King lysimachm the sonne of Agathocles, 
the first finder out of the nature and vertues 
otf herbe, as Plinie euth.—Gerarde, Her - 
toil, 1597, p. 388. 


Lose, a corrupt form (for U&&) x$ 
old Eng. lesen, or leosrn (past parte, 
bren, Tom), A, Sax. hdsen ( zr emitters, 
to lose), which has been assimilated to 
old Eng. losien , to loose (past parte. 
lost), A. Sax. losian , to become loose 
(Skeat, Etymolog. Dictionary). The old 
word leasing , lying (Psalm iv. 2), A* 
Sax. leasung, is near akin. 

Leesynge , or iyynge, Mendacium. 

Lesynse, or thyngys loste, Perdicio. 

Losyll* or vnbyndyS’, Solvo. 

Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Whose 3ong lemej?, olt he ne lesep ; 

Quoj? Hendyng. 

Proverbs of Hendyng , 1. 46. 

u Ilasardry is very mother of lesinges .”.. . . 
Trulye it maye well be called so, if a man 
consydre howe manye wayes, and how many 
thmges, he loseth thereby, for first© he loseth 
his goodes, he loseth his tyme, he loseth 
quyeknes of wyt, and all good lust to other 
thmges, he loseth honest company e, he loseth 
his good name and estimation, and at laste, 
yf he leaue it not, loseth God, and Heauen 
and all. — R. Ascham , Toxophilus, 1545, p. 54 
(ed. Arber). 

Lord, an old slang term for a hump- 
backed person. It is dubious whether 
this nickname has originated in a popu- 
lar grudge against the nobility, or in a 
sort of mock respect for the cripple. 
At all events we must probably set 
aside as mere curious coincidences the 
medical term, “ brdosis , the bending of 
the backbone forward in children” 
(Bailey), Greek brdds, bent forwards, 
Low Lat. hyrdicare, to walk with bent 
back, as these words are not likely to 
have been known to the populace. It 
may possibly be another use of the old 
English loord, lordain, lurden, or bur- 
den, a maladroit clownish fellow who 
cannot, or will not, work for his living, 
a sluggard. “ Lor el, or losel, or lurdem 
(lordcvyne), Lurco.” — Prompt. Parvulo- 
rum. This is the same word as Er, 
burd (O. Fr. lorde), heavy, clumsy, 
loutish, sottish, unhandsome, It. brdo , 
foul, filthy, Low Lat. lurdus , from Lat. 
luridus , discoloured, ghastly. 

A laesy loord for nothing good to donne. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, III. vii. 12. 

Latimer speaks of “ brding loyterers” 
(The Ploughers). 

My lord , a hunch-back. — Patterson , Antrim 
and Down Glossary, E. D. 8. 

She invariably "wound up at night with a , 
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paad fighting it. during which ** mv lord 
vulgar slang tor hunchback— was always 
thrashed unmercifully. — The Standard , Dec, 
8, 1879. 

He [James Annesley] was in derision 
celled my tardy which the mistress of the house 
hearing called him, and seeing he had no de- 
formity to deserve the title, as vulgarly given, 
Tell me, says she, why they call you my lord. 
-—The Patrician, vol. i. p. 310 (1846). 

That a deformed person is a Lord 

After a painful investigation of the rolls and 
records under the reign of Richard the Third, 
or ^Richard Crouchback,” as he is more 
usually designated m the chronicles, — from a 
traditionary stoop or gibbosity in that part — 
we do not find that that monarch conferred 
any such lordships as here pretended, upon 
any subject or subjects, on a simple plea of 
“ conformity ” in that respect to the “ royal 
nature.” — C. Larnb y Essays of Elia . 

I euer haue beene a sworne enemy to lasye 
hardens. — Tell Trothes New Yearn Gift , 1593, 
p. 3. 

Syker, thous hut a laesie loord. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender , Julye. 

[On which E. K. comments u A loorde was 
wont among the old Britons to signifie a 
horde,” and 44 Lurdanes = Lord Danes ” !] 

It is observable, in this connexion, 
that in the Vision of Piers Plowman 
Pass. xxi. 107, where the C.-text has 
lordUngs , the B.-text has lordeynes , 
clowns (Skeat, Notes, in loco). 

The analyzing of lurden or lordcuin 
into Lord Bane is a very old bit of 
“ folk’s-etymology 

The comon people were so of them op- 
pressed, y‘for fere & drede, they called them, 
in euery such house as they had rule of, lord 
Dane. .... This worde lorde Dane was, m 
dyrision and despyte of the Danya, tourned 
by the Englysshemen into a name of op- 
prpbie, and called Luidayn , whiche, to our 
dayes, is nat forgoten but whan one Englisshe 
man woll rebuke an other, he woll, for the 
more rebuke, call him Lurdayn. — Fabyan , 
Chronicle , p. £05 (ed, 1811). 

JjOVAGE, 0. Eng. love-ache, as though 
it were love-parsley, is a corruption of 
Ft, Uvcehe, levesche, Low Lat. levisti - 
from Lat. ligustimm , the Ligurian 

plant. 

Loveache, herbe, Levisticus.— Prompt. Par - 

smlortm. 

Another old Eng. form is lufuste . 
See Lxjkestice. 

Similar corruptions are Belg. leve- 
stoeh, Uefstichel, Ger. Uebstochel, as if 
44 dear ]ittle plant.” 


The distilled water of Lovage, cleereth the 
sight, and putteth away all spots, leatiles, 
freckles, and rednes of the face, if they be 
often washed therewith. — Gemrde, Herbal, 
p. 855. 

Take a handfulle of herb lovache , 

And anoj?er of persely. 

Liber Cure Coconm (1440), p. 18. 

As for Loueach or Liiiisk, it is by nature 
wild and sauage, andloueth alone to grow of 
it self among the mountains of Liguria, 
whereof it commeth to haue the name Ligus- 
ticum , as being the naturall place best agree- 
ing to the nature of it. — Holland , Plinies Nat . 
Hist. 1634, vol. li. p. 30. 

Love, on old name for a game 
(Wright) played by holding up the 
fingers behind the back of a blindfolded 
person, sometimes with the words, 

“ Buck! Buck! How many fingers do 
I hold up? ” (Lat .micare). This game, 
which is very widely diffused, was 
called in French amour; 44 Jouer d 
V amour, One to hold up his fingers, 
and another, turned from him, to ghesse 
how many he holds up” (Cotgrave), 
whence came Eng. love. The French 
phrase, however, is corrupted from 
jouer a la mourre ; mourre being “ the 
play of love , wherein one turning his 
face from another, guesses how many 
fingers he holds up ” (Cotgrave), iden- 
tical with It. mora, “ a kind of game 
much used in Italy with casting of the 
fingers of the right hand, and speaking 
of certaine numbers ” (Florio), probably 
from Lat. morwri , to play the fool, Gk. 
moros, a fool. 

If any unlearned person or stranger should 
come in, he would certainly thmk we were 
bringing up again among ourselves the coun- 
trymen’s play of holding up our fingers 
( dimicatione aigitorum, i.e. the play of love). 

— Bailey , Erasmus’s Colloquies, p. 159 [see 
Davies , Supp. Eng. Glossary]. 

Love, as used in sundry games with 
the meaning of nought, as m the phrases 
44 to play for love,” 44 ten to love, 14 love 
all,” is perhaps the same word as Icel. 
lyf denoting (1) a herb or simple, 

(‘2) anything small or worthless, as in 
the Edda of Saemund, 44 ekki lyf,” not 
a whit (Magnusson, Journal of PhMo - * 
logy, vol. v. p. 298). Cognate words 
are old Dan. Idv, Swed. luj, O. H. Ger. 
lupi, A. Sax. lib (Cleasby, p, 400). So 
hrf seems to have been used in old ( 
English for a whit or small particle : — 
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<*1fflt I prey© be,” quod pers* “ par Charite, 
$if (km Coime 

Enylyf of leche Craft* lere hit me, my deore. 

Langland , Vision of P. Plowman , 

A. vii. 241. 

It is more likely, however, that love is 
here the ordinary antithesis to money, 
as in the phrases “ to play for love [of 
the game] and not for money,” “ not 
to be had for love or money.” 

I sometimes . . play a game at piquet for 
love with my cousin Bridget — Bridget Elia. 
— C. Lamb , Essays oj Elui ( Works , p. .356, 
ed. Kent). 

Love-apples, Fr. Pommes d' amour, 
Lat, poma amoris , all corruptions of It. 
yomi dei Mori , or Moors' apples, hav- 
ing been introduced as mala JEthiopica 
(Prior). 

Apples of Loue do growe in Spaine, Italie, 
and such hot countries, from whence my selfe 
haue receiued Seedes for my garden, where 
they do increase and prosper. — Gerarde , Her- 
bal, 1397, p. 273. 

Lover, a North country word for a 
chimney, or more properly the lantern 
or aperture in the roof of old houses 
through which the smoke escapes. “ It 
is plainly the Icelandic li&ri (pro- 
nounced liowri or liovri), Norweg. More, 
West Gothland liura, a sort of cupola 
serving the twofold purpose of a chim- 
ney and a skylight. Lidri is evidently 
derived from lids, light, analogous to 
Fr. luccurne ." — Garnett, PMlolog. Es- 
says, p. 62. 

Prof. Skeat, however, shows clearly 
that lover is really from old Fr. Vovert, 
Vouvert, i.e. “ th’ opening,” and quotes 
the line — 

At lovers [lomt ert, Fr. text], lowpes, 
archers [it] had plente. — Partenay , 1175. 

1 presume to shroud the same vnder the 
shadow of your wings, and to grace it with 
the loner of your honorable name, that enuy 
may be quite discouraged from giuing any 
sharpe assault, or at the least her noysome 
smoke ascending to the top, may finde a 
vent whereby to vanish. — Howard y Defensative 
against the Poyson of Supposed Prophecies 
(1620), Dedication, 

Ne lightned was with window, nor with 
lover, 

Spenser, F, Queene , VI. x. 42. 

Lover of an howse, Lodium, umbrex. — 
Prompt. Parvuiorum, 

Lovebtine, a term which Julia, in 
the old comedy of Patient Orissil 


(1608), applies to her tee® 
is apparently a corruption of UWtim. 

There are a number here that have beheld 
. . these gentlemen lovertine, and myself a 
hater of love. — Act v. ec. 2 (Shaks. Soc. ed.), 
p. 89. 

Lower, now generally applied to the 
sky when gloomy and overcast, so spelt, 
perhaps, from an idea that it indicated 
a lowering or descent of the clouds, is 
the same word as old Eng. lowr, to 
frown or look surly, Dut. loeren, to 
frown. 

Perhaps we laugh to heare of this, that 
such dead blockes and lowring louts as many 
of us have beene to this day, . . should be* 
come any other. — D. Rogers , Naaman the 
Syrian (1641), p. 887. 

The sky is red and lowring, — A, V, St. 
Matt, xvi. 3. 

So loked he with lene chekes * lourede he 
foule. 

Langland, Vision of P. Plowman, 

A. Pass. v. 1. 66. 

Lubberkin, the name of a certain 
species of fairy in old writers, as if the 
little lubber (cf. Milton’s “lubber fiend”), 
seems to be corrupted from Lubrican, 
which see. 

As for your Irish Lubrican, that spirit 
Whom by preposterous cbarmes thy lust hath 
raised 

In a wrong circle, him lie damne more 
blacke 

Then any tyrant’s soule. 

Dekker, Honest Whore, Pt. II. (1630). 
By the Mandrakes dreadful groanes, 

By the Lubricates sad moanes. 

Drayton, Nymphidia, 417. 

Lubber’s Head, the sign of an inn, 
is an old corruption of The Leopard's 
Head (Hotten, History of Signboards, 
p. 147). 

He is indited to the Lubber’ s-head in Lam- 
bert Street. — Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV. ii. 

Lubrican, an old corruption of lepri- 
chaun, the name of a species of Irish 
fairy, generally seen in the form of a 
diminutive cobbler, and endowed with 
the Protean faculty of slipping through 
the hands of his seizer, if not stead* 
fastly watched ; so written as if con- 
nected with Lat. htbricus, slippery. In 
Dekker’s Honest Whore, Pt. II. (1680), 
a jealous husband speaks of the Irish 
Lubrican . 

Brand, Pop. Antiquities, voL iii, p. 
58 (ed. Bohn), compares with this: — 

Q 
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,1*11 be no pander to him ; and if I finde 
any loose Lubrick ’scapes in him, 111 watch 
him . — Witch of Edmonton, p. 32, 1658. 

This pigmy sprite is also known 
hy the names of luprachaun , Iwricanc , 
loughryman, and letihbJvragan , as if 
from Ir. leith, one, brog, shoe, an, 
maker (O’Reilly). The more correct 
designation, it seems, is luchorpdn , 
“ Little-body,” from lu, small, and 
eorpdn, a body (Whitley Stokes, see 
Joyce, Irish Place-Names, 1st Ser. p. 
188 ; Croker’s Fairy Legends , p. 105, 
ed* Wright). 

Luce, the old Eng. name for the 
pike, Lat. Indus, is not probably a de- 
rivative of htceo, to shine (like “ bleak,” 
the river fish, from Ger. blacken, to 
gleam), but of Greek lukos, a wolf, on 
account of its wolf- like rapacity. The 
voracious fish which is named lukos in 
Greek, lupus in Latin, is no doubt the 
pike. 

Lufestice, ) Anglo-Saxon words 

Luf-sticce, ) for the plant lovagc , 
as if derived from luf, love (under which 
word Dr. Bosworth in his Dictionary 
actually ranges them I), and stice or 
slicce, are corruptions of the Low Latin 
name hvisticum , for Lat. Ugusticnm . 
Compare the German corruption Ueb- 
stftckel, and see Lovage. 

Lump, in the colloquial and vulgar 
phrase “ to lump it” meaning to take 
things as they come, in the lump or 
gross as it were, without picking and 
choosing, e.g. “ If he don’t like it he 
may lump it;” “She must lump it,” 
says Mrs. Pipchin in Dombey. Mr. 
OHphant regards this word as a cor- 
ruption of old Eng. lomp (Legend of St. 
Margaret), A. Sax. gelamp , it happened, 
and so to lump would be “to take what 
may chance ” (Old and Mid . Eng. p. 
258 ). The A. Sax. verb is ge-Hmpan , 
to happen or occur; past parte, ge - 
lumpen. 

God bit wot, leoue sustren, more wunder 
itomp [a p-eater wonder has happened], — 
Ancren Riwle , p. 54. 

Nyf cure lord© hade ben her lodej-mon hem 
had lumpen harde. 

Alliterative Poems , p, 49, 1. 424. 

Lupine, Lat. lupinus, as if the wolf's 
hem , from lupus, a wolf, and so Vene- 
tian fava Mm, is probably of a com- 
mon origin with Greek hypos, a husk, 


lepd, to peel or hull (Prior), Polish 
lupirn , a husk. 

Luke-warm. Luke , formerly used as 
an independent word meaning tepid, is 
an altered form of old Eng. lew (Wy- 
clifie), A. Sax. hleo ; cf. Ger. leu, Put. 
laauw , Dorset lew (Barnes, Phibbg . 
Soc. Trans . 1864; and so Skeat). It 
has been assimilated evidently to A. 
Sax. wlcsc , tepid, weakly warm (cf. 
Goth, thlakwus, weak, tender. — Diefen- 
bach, Goth. Sprache , ii. 710). 

Lewke not fully hote, Tepidus. — Prompt. 
Parvulorum. 

With-drow knif, bat was lews 
Of jxj seli children blod. 

Ilavebk the Dane , 1. 499. 
Boyle hit in clene water so fre, 

And kele hit, pnt he be bot lue. 

Liber Cure Cocorum , p. 33. 

As wunsum as euer eni tvlech weter [As 
pleasant as ever any hike water]. — St. Ju- 
liana, p. 70 (1230). 

As if thu nymest riSt hot water, and dost 
cold ther-to, 

Thu hit mi3t maki wlak and entempri so. 

Wright , Pop. Treatises on Science, p. 138. 

De wop . . cumefc of I?** ivkche heorte 
[Weeping cometh from the warm heart]. — 
Old Eng. Homilies , 2nd Ser. p. 151 (ed. 
Morris ). 

Lupaerd, an old spelling of leopard , 
apparently from some confusion with 
Lat. lupus , a wolf. 

Tho snack Sir firapeel the lupaerd whicke 
was sybbe somwhat to the kynge, and saide, 
sire kyng how make ye suche a noyse ye 
make sorrow ynough thaugh the quene were 
deed. — Carton , Reynard the Fox , 1481, p. 52 
(ed. Arber). 

Luscious is a corruption of old Eng. 
liciou8 , delicious, near akin to old Eng. 
Uclcorous , lickerish, dainty; Cheshire 
licksome , pleasant ; Ger. lecker, Fr. 
lecheur , lecher , A. Sax. Uccera , a gour- 
mand, glutton (orig. “one who licks 
his lips ”), under the influence of lush , 
rank, juicy, It. hissare, lussuriare, to 
grow rank, orig. to live in voluptuous- 
ness or luxury. 

Bp. Hacket uses lidous in the sense 
of lu 80 ious : — 

He that feeds upon the letter of the Text 
feeds upon Manna ; he that lives by (he Alle- 
orie feeds upon heious Quails . — Century of 
erntons , p. 515, fol. 1675. 

She leaves the neat youth, telling hi* 
Imhims tales, and puts back the serving- 
mans putting forward, with a frown* — Sir 
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Thus. Overbury's Works , p. 47 (ed. Rim- 

fault). 

Lutestring, a name for a certain 
Imtrom or glossy silk fabric, is a cor- 
ruption of lustring, Fr. lustrine , from 
lustrer (Lat. lustrare ), to shine. {Vide 
Skinner, Prolegom. Etymologica ). 

To wash pomt-lace. tiffanies, sarsnets, a- 
la-modes, lutestrings, occ. — Female Instructor 
(N ares, s.v. Pomt-lace). 
t I was led to trouble you with these observa- 
tions, by a passage which, to speak m lute- 
string , 1 met with this morning, m the course 
of my reading. — Letters oj Junius , No. 48. 

Within my memory the price of lutestring 
[as a material for scarfs] is raised above two- 
pence m a yard. — The Spectator , No. 21 
(1711). 

M. 

Mackin, 1 in the old popular oath, 

Mackins, / “ By the machine is no 
doubt a corruption of may -hi n or maid - 
hin (Ger. mddchen ), like lahin for lady- 
hin. Thus the adjuration is “ by the 
Virgin ” (0. Eng. may , A. Sax. mt'eg, a 
maid), “ by our Lady.” It is probably 
from a misunderstanding about this 
old Eng. may , or from some mere play 
on the word, that the month of May is 
now regarded as especially dedicated to 
the Virgin. 

I would not have my zon Dick one of these 
boets for the best pig in my sty, by the mac- 
kins. — Randolph , The Muses Looking-glass, iv. 
4 ( Works, p. 253). 

Mackninny, a curious word for a 
puppet-show used by North, is perhaps 
a corruption of Fr. mecamque, a me- 
chanical contrivance, an automaton 
worked by concealed mechanism. 

lie could . . represent emblematically the 
downfall of majesty as in his raree-show and 
mackninny. — Examen , p. 590 [Davie s, Supp. 
Eng. Glossary ]. 

Madefelon, 1 old English names 

Madfeloun, > for the plant centau - 

Matfellon, J rea nigra, are corrup- 
tions of its Latin name maratriphylhn , 
Gk. ma/rathrou phulhn, “fennel-leaf.” 
Prior, Pop . Names of Brit. Plmts. 

Mad-nep, a trivial name for the cow- 
parsnip, is a corruption of mead-nep. 
Similarly 

Min- WORT, the aspemgo procumbens, 
is the Dutch meed, “madder,” instead 
of which its root was used (Prior)* 


Madrigal, Sp, Fr. madrigal. It, mad* 
rig ale, madriaU, originally manflriate, 
a pastoral song, from Latin and Greek 
mandera, a sheep-fold. The word was 
perhaps mentally connected with mad* 
rugar (Sp. and Portg.), to rise, (L. Lai 
maturicarc from maiwrus) to rise early, 
as if a “ morning-song,” like<mfa and 
cmbades , and serenade “ evening song,” 
from sera. The Italian word has also 
been analyzed into madre gala, “song 
of the Virgin,” Quarterly Review, No. 
261, p. 162, but incorrectly. 

For the omission of the n compare 
muster, It. mostra, from Lat, monstrare, 
to make a show, to display. 

Magweed, a local name in some parts 
of England for the ox-eye daisy (chry- 
santhemum leucanthemum), is said to be 
a corruption of Fr. marguerite, a daisy^ 
the symbol of S. Marghonta of Cor- 
tona. (C. Yonge, Hist, of Christian 
Names , vol. i. p. 265.) 

Maiden- fink, said to be a mistake 
for mead or meadoiv-pinh (Prior). 

Make-bate, a popular name for the 
plant polemonium ( coerultum ), which 
was translated as if a derivative of 
Greek pdlemos, war (Prior). Compare 
Loose-strife, a mis-rendering of lysi- 
machus. 

Makinboy, a name for the plant 
Euphorbia hiberna, is an anglicized 
form of the Irish mahhin-bwee zz “ yel- 
low-parsnip ” (Britten and Holland). 

Mackenboy, a sort of spurge with a knotted 
root. — Bailey, Dictionary. 

Malecolye, an old and incorrect 
spelling of melancholy , as if it were the 
evil choler (Wright), Lat. mains. 

Man, a conical pillar of stones erected 
on the top of a mountain. “ Such cones 
are on the tops of all our mountains, 
and they are called men. u — Coleridge. 
(Dickinson, Cumberland Glossary, E. 
D. S.). An evident corruption of Keltic 
maen, a stone. 

Man, vb. a falconer’s term for train- 
ing a hawk into obedience to his com- 
mands, to tame, has often been under- 
stood to mean to accustom the bird to 
the society of man. For instance Narea 
commenting on Juliet’s expression 
“my unmanned blood” (Rom. and Jul. 
iii. 2), says the term is applied “to a 
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hawk “ not yet made familiar with 
mm,” The true meaning of to man , 
or mann, is to accustom to the hand , 
Fr, main, Lat. manus. So manage was 
originally to handle, to control a horse 
by the hand, It. nianeggio, from memo , 
the hand, Fr. manier, to handle, niani- 
able , tractable. 

Compare Lat. mansuetus, Ok. chei- 
roefhes , accustomed to the hand. So Ok. 
palamdomai, to manage, from palanu, 
the hand. 

Unmanned, n term in falconry, applied to a 
hawk that is not yet tamed, or made familiar 
mith man. — T. \\ tight, Diet, of Obsolete and 
Piov. English. 

In time, tins Bugle wa^ ho throughly maim'd. 
That from tin Quarry, to her Mistress hand 
At the first cdl ’t would come, and faun upon 
her, 

And bill and bow, m signe of love and hon- 
our. 

J. Sylvester, Dn Bat tas (1021 ), Ile/ks, 

p. 112. 

Another way 1 have to man in) haggard, 

7 o make her come and know her keeper’s 
calk 

Shakespeare , Taming of the Sinew, i\ . 

1, 20?/ 

Mandarin, a title gr\en to certain 
Chinese officials (not oi'nativ c origin) is 
probably an Indian word corrupted 
from the Sanscrit man ft hi, a counsellor 
or minister, and assimilated m the 
Portuguese mandarim , to mandar , Lat. 
mandare . 

Mandragon, an old name for the 
plant mandnujoras. 

Ill English we call it Mandiake , Mandiage, 
and Mandragon. — Gerarde, Heibal, p. 2hl 
(1597). 

The white Mandiage some name Arsen, 
the male. — Holland, Pliny's hat. Ihst.wl. n. 
p. 23o (1634). 

Mandragoie, mandrake, mandragi, man- 
dragon. — Cntgiave. 

Mandrake, a corruption of old Eng. 
mandra ge, Lat. mandragoras, was long 
supposed to grow in the bhape of a in an. 
See the curious figure in Berjean, The 
Bookworm, vol. m. p. 56, and Lrand, 
Top. Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 12, ed. 
Bolin. Tlie following amazing state- 
ment in a volume lately published is a 
popular etymology with a vengeance, 

Ihe mandiake , so called from the German 
mandragen , resembling man, was, &.c. 1 — T. 
F. T. Dyer, Eng. 1 oik- line, p. 30. 



B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd , ii. 2. 


So, of a lone unhaunted place possest, 

Did this soules second lime, built by the 
guest, 

This livmg buried man, tins quiet mandrake, 
rest. 

Donne, Poems (1635), p. 309. 

Many molns and false conceptions there 
are of mandiakt s. The first, from great an- 
tiquity, conceiveth the root thereof resem- 
bleth tlie shape of man ; winch is a conceit 
not to be mule out by oidinary inspection, or 
any other eyes, than such as, regnidpig the 
clouds behold them in shapes conformable to 

pre-apprehensions llhtemte heads 

Iuuo been led on by the name, which m the 
fir-4 syllable e*pr< sseth its u presentation ; 
but other bine better observed the laws of 
etvmology , and deduced it from a word of the 
same language, hi cause it dehghteth to grow 
m obsiine and shady places ; which deriva- 
tion, although we shall not stand to maintain, 
yet the other seoiueth answerable unto the 
et\ mobiles qf mill) authois, who often con- 
found such nominal notations . — Su 7 hos. 
Bioune, H oiks, vol, i. p 192 (ed. Bohn). 

Sweet as a screech owl’s serenade, 

Or those enchanting muimurs made, 

By th’ husband mandiakt and the wife 

Both hury’d (like themselves) alive. 

S. Bulln, Hndibias , i’t. in. canto i. 

Mangel wikzel, i.e. in German 
“ scarcity root,” is propeily mangold 
wv rzc 1. 

M vngi vnts, Easter, a curious popu- 
lar name for tlie plant polygonum Bis - 
toita in Cumbeiland and Westmore- 
land, also spelt may-giants, magiants , 
mnn-jiands, nunt-gions. Of doubtful 
origin, perhaps from Fr. manger (Brit- 
ten and Holland). 

* Manna, Gk. pawn, in Baruch i. 10 
(A. Y. “Trepan* ye manna, and offer 
upon the altar of the Lord our God ”), 
is a corrupt form in Hellenistic Greek 
(also pavad) of Hob. mincha, an offering. 
— Ewald, Antiquit its of I si ael, p. 36. 

Manner, in the old law phrase “ to 
be taken with the manner ,” i.e. red- 
handed, or in the vary act of commit- 
ting a crime, witli tho thing stolen in 
one’s possession, is a corruption of tlie 
older form mainour, 0. Fr. mainouvre 
(or manoeuvre), possession. Compare 
“ Manouvrrr, i o hold, occupy, possess© 
(an old Norm and word).”— Cotgrave. 
Blackstone defines “A thief taken with 
tlie mainour (or mainouvre), that is 
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with the thing stolon upon- him in manu 
(in his band).” Law Lat. cum manu- 
opere captus. 

In the Baron of Bradwardine’s Char- 
ter of 1140 (Kemble) occur the terms 
“ infangthlef et outfangthief, sive hand - 
h abend, sive bah-barand In old Scotch 
law phrase tlio thief was said to be 
caught with the fang (i.c. with the thing 
in Ins grasp, A. Sax. fang ), or bah-be- 
rand , or hand -h abend (C. Lines, ti cot- 
land in Mid. Ages , p. 182). 

The Fehm-Law enumerated three tokens 
or proofs of guilt in these cases; the Ha- 
bende I lend (having hand), or having the 
proof in Ins hand ; the BUchende sc he in (look- 
ing appearance) . . . and the Gichtige Mund 
(faltering mouth). — S eciet Societies of Mid. 
Ages, p. 33 V. 

Felons inomo hond-habbmg 
For to huffre jugement. 
hint* Horn ami Flonz, ab. 1280, p. 70 
(E. E. T. S.). 

0 villain, thou stol’st a cup of sack eigh- 
teen years ago, and wert taken mill lh, man- 
nei . — bhakespettre, 1 Hen. IV. n. 1. 

Even as a theife that is taken, unlit the 
neuter that he stealetli. — Laiituci , bunions, 
}). 110 . 

Mainour, alias Manour, alias Meinour. From 
the French Mamet, i , matin fracture: In a 
legal sense, denotes the thing that a Thief 
taketh away or stealeth. As to he taken with 
the Mamoin , 1*1. Cor. tol. 179, is to be taken 
with th<» thing stolhui about him. — Couel , 
Interpreter (ed. 1701). 

Piendre aujuict flagrant. To take at it, or 
in the mtnner ; to apprehend vpon the deed 
doing, or presently alter. — Cotgiave, .s.v. 
Flag rant. 

As we were issuing foortli, we were be- 
wrayed by ye barking of a dog, which caused 
the Turkes to hum*, and they taking vs with 
the owner stopped vs from 11} mg awiiy. — K. 
H'ebbe, Hu Tranailes , 1 ,>*)(), \t. 28 (ed. 

Arber). 

.Mr. low-wouse, being caught, as our 
lawyers express it, with the manner, and 
having no defence to make, -very prudently 
withdrew himself. — II. Fielding, Joseph 1 n- 
drew*> f bk. i. cli. x\ii. 

Manner, a Lincolnshire corru])tion 
of manure, which is merely a shortened 
form of manwuvro, originally used for 
tillage in general. 

No inhabitant shall bring his manner into 
the streete. — Town Record, lotil Peacock). 

Ill Antrim and Down manner is used 
in a wider sense for to prepare, which 
is closer to the etymological meaning, 
“to work with the hand,” mameuvre. 
It. mamvrare , Lat. manu operari . Thus 


land is said to he well mannered by the 
frost, and flax is ma,nnered by being 
passed through rollers (Patterson). To 
manure was formerly used for any sort 
of agricultural handling or treatment. 

Voluntaries for this service he bad enough, 
all desiring to have a lash at the dog m the 
manger, anil ever} mans hand itching to 
throw a cudgel at linn, who like a nut-tree 
must be manured by beating or else would 
never bear fruit. — I. Fuller, The Hob) War re, 
p. 59 (lb 17). 

Manperamble, a Leicestershire word 
for a kind of apple, is a popular corrup- 
tion of nonpareil (Evans, Glossary, E. 
D. S. p. 190). 

Manrent, a Scotch town for homage 
done to a superior (Jamieson), as if a 
rent, or something rendered, is a cor- 
rupt ion of the older form manred, man- 
ndijn, A. Sax. man-red or num-rdedi n, 
the state of being the man (or homo) of 
a lord, vassalage, homage (cf. hatred , 
hind red, where the termination is the 
same). Manrede occurs in The Dighy 
MS. ah. 1290, Old Eng . Miscellany, p. 
20 . 

M yn sworn. In the north of Ireland a 
perjured person is said to he manstcorn 
(Patterson, Antrim and Down Glos- 
sary), perhaps with some idea that he 
has easuistieally taken the oath to man , 
and not to God. 

For mon-suorne, & men-scln3t Sc to much 
dn nk 

For }<*ft, for fropyng, vn-}?onk may mon 
liaue. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 12, 1. 183. 

It is O. H. Ger .meinsweridi, perjury, 
from main, no in, stain, injury, bad, 
O. Norse mein, crime (Morris). 

Mangle, to mutilate or tear, for man- 
lad, a frequentative form of old Eng. 
mania n , “ Mankkyn, or maymyn, Mu- 
tilo.” — Prompt. Parvulorum ; that is, to 
render maimed; Lat. nxancus (Skcat). 
Lt has perhaps been assimilated in form 
to mangle, Dut. mangelen, to roll linen, 
to crush as with a mangonel or war- 
engine, Lat. manganum, Greek man- 
ga non. 

Mantua, as in mantua -maker, an old 
word for a lady’s cloak or mantle, as if 
so called from having been made at Man- 
hi a, in Italy. So I. Taylor, Words and 
Places, p. 424 ; and compare the witty 
adaptation of Vergil’s line, ascribed to 
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Bean Swift, when a lady’s mantle 
knocked down and broke a valuable 
fiddle, “ Mantua , vae miser® nimiurn 
vieina Cremonse ! ” It is evidently a 
corrupted form of Fr. manteau , mante. 
It. and Sp. manfo, a mantle, from Lat. 
mantellum. 

“ Manioc or Mantua gown, a loose 
upper garment.” — Phillips, 1706. Si- 
milarly portmantua (Dryden), port- 
mantue (Cotgrave), aro variants of port- 
manteau. 

Many, an old w ord for a household, 
or a body of retainers, or retinue of 
servants, so spoil as if identical with 
'many (zzLat. multi), A. Sax. manly, 
and significant of a multitude, or nu- 
merous attendance. It is really a cor- 
rupt form of the older word mtinie, 
menyee, maener, a household, domed 
from 0. Fr. “ nusnie, a mujruj, family.” 
— Cotgravo ; also spelt meisn.eox m a fe- 
rn ie, identical with It. masnadu, a fa- 
mily or troop, Low Lat. manmada, 
mansionata, a household, the contents 
of a muni sum, Lat niavsio (see Skeat, 
Etym . Diet. s.v. Menial). This meinie 
is therefore near akin to mfnaye, house- 
hold arrangement, old Fr. mesnaye, a 
household, for mafeonayi , from mu i son, 
a mansion. It is confounded with 
many in most dictionaries, but the 
meinie might be few or numerous, and 
there is no contradiction when Sir John 
Maundevilo in his Travels writes of a 
“few many,” p. 226 (ed. Halliwell). 

A lie the meynees of hethene men schulen 
worsclupe m Ins si3t. — ff ycli[}e, Psalms, xxi. 
28. 

Vor pe man is oj?erhuyl zuo out of Ins 
w\ tte, (?et ha beat and snnt and w\f and 
children and intent. — Ayenbiie of Intuit , p. 
30(1310). 

Alswa fadirs, and modirs, at pat daj , 

Sal yhelde acount, J?at es to s.vv, 

Of sons and doghtirs fai forthe broght, 
be whilk pu here chastied noglit 
And lovirds alswa of pair meigne. 

Hampole , Pruke of Conscience, 1. 5873. 

Moyses, my Lord gyffes leyf, 

Thi mencye to remeve. 

Towneley Masteries, Phatao (Marriott, 
p. 101). 

Me mynnys my master with mowth told unto 
Ins men we. 

That he shuld thole fulle mekille payn and 
dy apon a trep. 

Miracle Flaw s, Crucifino, p. 150 (ed. 

Marriott). 


And so befell, a lord of his meinie , 

That loved vertuous moralitee, 

Sayd on a day betwix hem two right thus, 

A lord is lost, if he be vicious. 

Chaucer , Canterbury Tales, 1. 7627. 

Ilis possesmmn was . . . fyue hundnd of 
fernal nssis, and ful myehe meynee . — I Vyclijte, 
Job i. 3. 

The man whielie bought the Cowe cora- 
ineth home, peraduenture he hath a many of 
children, and hath no more Cattell but this 
(’ow, andthinketh bee shall luiue some milke 
for his Children. — Latnner, Sermons , p. 156 
verso. 

And after all the raskall many ran, 
Heaped together in rude rahlement, 

To see tin* t.ice of tint victorious man. 

Spenser, Faerie Qiuere, 1. xiu 9. 
Yet durst he not his mother disobay, 

Put her attending m full seemly sort, 

Did march amongst tin 1 mam/ all the way. 

Id. I V . xii. i8. 

Forth he far'd with all his mam) bad. 

Id. W xi. 3. 

They summon’d up their me my, straight took 
horse. 

Shakespeare, Lear , ii. 4, 35. 

O thou fond many , with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven. 

Id. 2 Hen. IV. i. 3, 91. 

See Abbott, Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, p. 63. 

Menial , servile, now probably some- 
times confounded with mean, O. Eng. 
mono, low, base, merely dc 'notes pertain- 
ing to a household or a domestic ser- 
vant, old Eng. meyncal (Wycliiie), 
meineol. 

A retainer was a servant not mental (that 
is, continually dwelling lathe house of his 
lord and master), but only wearing Ins livery 
and attending sometimes upon special occa- 
sions upon him. — Strype , Memorials, v. 5, p. 
302. — [6o////icy, C. Place Book, vol. l. p. 
495.] 

Also my meyneal frendis 3eden awey fro 
me. — ^Vyrhfe, Job vi. 13 (Clarendon Tress 
ed.). 

Marbles, pellets of bakod earth, 
used in a variety of schoolboy games, 
as if made out of marble, which, I be- 
lieve, they never are. 

The word is not improbably a cor- 
ruption of Fr. marelles , merelles, used 
also in boyish games (see Cotgrave, s.v. 
Mcrollos). Ho marble-thrush, a provin- 
cial word for themissel-thrush( Wright), 
may ho for merle-th/nish, Fr. merle , “ a 
Mearle, Owsell” (Cotgrave), also a kind 
of thrush, Lat. merula ; and in nine- 
penny miracle zz nine men merits, me- 
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rils (Fr. mcrelle , Lincolnshire marvils, 
Holderness mahvil), seems to have been 
confounded with msrvcille. Contrari- 
wise marl is found for marvel (Wright). 

In Leicestershire marls is the ordi- 
nary name for these boys’ playthings, 
and they were commonly manufactured 
out of marl. Mr. Evans thinks that 
marble may bo a popular expansion of 
this word ( Glossary , E. D. S. p. 190). 

Marbles, a slang word for furniture, 
moveables, personal effects, is from Fr. 
menhirs , i.e. Lat. niobilia , moveable 
property. 

March -pane, a biscuit composed of 
sugar and almonds, probably somewhat 
like a macaroon, also called massepain, 
and corruptly in mediaeval Latin Mar- 
tii mines (Timbs, Nooks and Corners 
of Eng. Lfe , p. 198). 

Dull country madams that spend 
Their time m studying receipts to make 
March-pane and preserve plumbs. 

Ifh/s (in Nares). 

It is from Fr. ntassepain, O. Fr. mar- 
sepaln , It. marzapanc , Sp. mazapan, 
the first part of the word being pro- 
bably Lat. and Gk. maza, a cake. 

There be also other like Epigraimnes that 
were sent vsuall v for new yeares giftes or to 
be Printed or put \pou their b.inketting 
dishes ofsuger plate, or of march p lines . — (». 
Vullenham , Arte of Fug. J^esie (1589), p. 72 
(ed. Arber). 

Item, a well-grown lamprey for a fife; 

J\ext some good curious mauh-pancs made 
into, 

The form of trumpets. 

Car tu right, The Ordinary, net li. sc. 1 
(16.)1). 

Mare, A. Sax. mire, feminine of 
moarlt, a horse, has sometimes been 
absurdly confused with Fr. mere, 
mother, as if the mare denoted origi- 
nally the mother of the stud, tho dam 
(Fr. da me), as opposed to the sire. Thus 
a distinguished scholar speaking of the 
ancient Egyptian language says, “ Tho 
name of the female horse was ses-mvt, 
the last word either expressing ‘mother,’ 
like the English ‘ man or tho plural.” 
— Dr. S. Birch, in Wilkinson , Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 299 (ed. 1878). 
At this rate a filly ought to mean 
“daughter,” Fr .fille. 

Mare, or Nightmare, an incubus, 
regarded as an evil spirit of the night 


that oppresses men during sleep, is A. 
Sax. mam, Dan. mare, Ger. mahr, 
Buss., Swod., Icel. and 0. H. Ger. 
mara, all no doubt identical with 
Sansk. mara, mar, a killer or destroyer, 
a devil (M. Williams, Sansk. Did.), 
from the root mar, to crush or destroy. 
Cf. Wendish murawa; Prov. Fr. mark, 
nightmare (Liege) ; macliuria (Namur), 
apparently from Brot. madia, to op- 
press. 

Soe Maury, La Magie et V Astrologie, 
p. 253. 

The word has frequently been con- 
founded with its homonym mare (A. 
Sax. mere), a female liorso ; e.g. by 
Captain Burton, Etruscan Bologna ;, p. 
225; and the incubus has actually 
been depicted by Fuseli, in consequence, 
as visiting a sleeper in the shape of a 
snorting horse or mare. Compare Dut. 
nacht-niorrie, a nightmare, assimilated 
to merrie, a mare. 

The forest-fiend hath snatched him — 

He rides the night-mare thro’ the wizard 
woods. Matin in, Bertram. 

Compare “the night-mare and lior 
nine -foals ” (Fol. ninefold ). — Lear, iii. 
4. In W. Cornwall nag-ridden is 
troubled with the niglit-mare (M. A. 
Courtney). 

On llallow- Mass Eve the Kight-lfag will 
ride, 

And all her nine-fold sweeping on by her 
Ride. Scott, Waver ley, ch. xiii. 

Topsell, in his account of horses, 
thinks it necessary to include the night- 
man . 

Of the night Mare . — This is a disease op- 
pressing either man or beast in the night 
season when he sleepeth, so he cannot drawe 
Ins breath, and is called of tin* Latinos Incubus. 
it commetli of a continual crudity or raw 
digestion of the Stomach, from whence grosse 
vapors ascending \p into the head, do op- 
presse the brame, and ill the sensitiue powers, 
so as they cannot do their office, in gluing 
perfect feeling and moumg to the body . . . 
But 1 could neuor learn that Horses were 
suhiect to this disease. — Topsell, The History 
oj Fou re-Jooled Beasts, p. 2.)3. 

This account is also given verbatim 
in T. Blundevill, The fower chief est 
Offices belonging to Horsemanship. 

i\ly night fancies have long ceased to be 
afflictive. 1 confess ail occasional night-mare ; 
hut I do not, as m early joutli, keep a stud 
of them. — C. Lamb , Works (ed. Routledge), 
]i. 393. 
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Jesu Crist, and Seint Benedight, 

Blisse this hous from every wicked wight, 
Fro the nightes mare , the wite Pater -noster ; 
Wher wonest thou Seint Peters suster. 

Chaucer , Cant . Tates , 1. 3486 (Tyrwlntt). 

Nyghte mare , or mare, or vvytche, Epmltes 
vel emaltes. — Prompt . Parvulorum. 

Pacolet’s horse is for their lords, ami the 
night-mare or ephialtes for their viragoes. — 
Crayton , Festivous Notes, p. 192. 

JFhe Latins seom to liave attributed 
this nocturnal opprossion to the Fauni, 
or gods of the woods and fields (cf. A. 
Sax. wudu-mmre , the wood-maro, a 
nymph). Pliny says the peony “is 
good against tho fantasticall illusions 
of the Fauni which appeare in sleep ” 
(lib. 25, cap. iv.), on which Holland 
remarks, “I suppose he mcaneth the 
diseases called Ephialtes or Jncnbus, 
i.e. the night Mare ” (Nat. Uist. 1634, 
vol. ii. p. 214). 

Ejihiattes in Greek, in Latine incubus . . . . 
is called in English tho mire. — fiarrongh’s 
Method of Phmc, 1624. 

Skelton, Philip Sparrow, speaks of 
Medusa as — 

That maie 

That lyke a feende doth stare. 

[Vid. Nares.] 

In some parts of Germany, the nightmare 
is simply called Mar or Malut. It is a mare 
or IiorM' figure. At the same time it reminds 
us, by name as well as by some of its attri- 
butes, of the Vedic spirits, departed souls, or 
storm phantoms, — the Murats, who assist 
lndra with their roaring tempest-song in 
the battle he has to fight, — even as the 
Valkyrs assist Wodan. Ihe special connec- 
tion of the North-German Mur with the 
Valkyrs or shield-maidens, those terrible 
choosers of victims that came on horseback 
from the Cloud-land of the Odmic creed, is 
provcable through tin name which the night- 
mare still hears m Oldenburg. It is there 
called die li'al-llidershe , — that is, the kittle 
Battle Rider, or Little Cairmr of the Slam. 
— A. Blind , m the Nineteenth Centurif, No. 
28, p. 1109. 

Make-blobs, a trivial name for the 
caltha pain stria, is said to be from A. 
Sax. mere , a marsh, and blob , a bladder 
(Prior). 

Marigold, formerly spelt Mary 
Gowle , is supposed to have been a cor- 
ruption of A. Sax. (morse-) mear-gealla, 
i.e. (marsh-) horse-gowl (Prior). But 
gold (Chaucer) was an old name for the 
plant, and it was traditionally regarded 
as sacred to Mary tho Virgin. Com- 


pare the “ winking Mary -buds ” of 
Cymbeline , ii. 8. 

The noble Ilehtropian 

Now turns to her, and knows no sun. 

And her glorious face doth vary. 

So opens loyal golden- Mai if. 
hoieluce , Aramautha , Poems, ed. Singer, 
p.93. 

W. Forrest, writing of Queen Mary, 
says : 

She may be called Marugolde well, 

Of Ma/ie ( chief') Christos mother deere 
That as m hea\en she doth excell, 

And gold e on Earth to have no peere, 

So certainly she sluneth cleere, 

In grace and honour double fold. 

The like was never erst seen h**ere 
Such as this flower the Mai ygoide. 

In a ballad of tho time of Queen 
Mary, we find — 

To Mary our Queen, that flower so sweet, 
fins mangold 1 do appty : 

For that name doth seme so meet, 

And property m each party. 

[C. H indie t/, Taiern Anecdotes and Suijings , 

This riddle, Cuddv , if thou canst, explain . . . 
“ VV hat flower is that which beais the V irgin'x 
name, 

The richest metal added to the same * M 

Gay, Pastorals. 

Marigolds, it is said, are particularly 
introduced in Lady chapels as appro- 
priate ornaments. 

Marling, a cord for binding round 
ropes, so spelt as if a substantive in 
-mg (A. Sax. -nng), like planking, rig- 
ging, shipping , is a corrupt form of 
marline, a “ bind-lino,” But. marlijn , 
from marren , to land, tie, or moor, and 
lijn, a line. Other corruptions are 
Butch marling , and marl-reep for mar- 
rvep [resulting from a false analysis, 
marl-ing instead of mar-ling] (Skeat, 
Etym. I) id. s.v.). 

Some the galled ropes with dauby marling 
bmd. 

Dvyden, Annus Mirabihs, 148. 

Marmoset, a small American mon- 
key, is Fr. mmniousot, old Fr. mar- 
moset, meaning (1), something mado 
of marble (Lat. warmer), m arm or etum ; 
(2), esp. tho spout of a fountain, a gro- 
tesque figure through which the water 
flows ;* (3), any antic or puppot (cf. 
grotesque, originally i>ertaining to a 
grotto) ; and (4), an ape or monkey. 
This last meaning of the word was evi- 
dently determined through a confusion 
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with the somewhat similar, but quite 
unrelatod word, Fr. marmot, mar motto. 
It. marmotta , a little monkey or mar- 
moset (Skeat, Etym. Did. s.v.). 

Slip had a grete mouth with longe teeth. , 
... I wende tut had he a met may se or baubyn 
or a mercatte. — Caiton , Reynard the Fo i 
(1481), p. 98 (ed. Arber). 

He wen to forth into that fowle stynkyng 
hoot, and fonde the muimosette . — Ul. p. 100. 

Arte is ... . onely a bare lmmitatour of 
natures works, following and counterfeiting 
her actions and effects, as the Mannesot doth 
many countenances and gestures of man. — 
G. ruttenham , Arte oj Eng. Poetic, 1589, p. 
310 (ed. Arbor). 

Marmot, a mountain rat, It. mar- 
motto, 0. Fr. marmot an, owes its pre- 
sent form, no doubt, to some confusion 
with Fr. noarmot, It. marmotta , a little 
monkey (apparently for marmot , from 
old Fr. merrne, little. — Skeat). The 
typical form is the Grist ms murmont , 
from Lat. mur(-em) mont{anum), 
“ mountain -mouse.” Coni]) are old Fr. 
marmontain , O. II. Ger. mu remuni o. 

Maequisate, a corrupt form of the 
name of the min oral called marcasife , 
Ger. marhasit, as if connected with 
marquis ; from Aral), marqacluiha. 

The mountains are not without Murqmsate 
and Minerals, which but by search are not to 
be discerned . — Sir That, Berlin t , Tiaveli , 
1665, p. Id. 

Mabry, come up ! This ejaculation 
is said to be a perversion of the phrase, 
'marry, go up; marry gnep in Hudibras, 
i. 3, 202 ; marry yip, Bartholomew Fair, 
act i. ; the forms marry gup, marry yep, 
and mmry yip being also found. These 
latter, as l)y co lias pointed out, aro 
shortened forms of Mary (fipey ! ad- 
jured by Skelton in his Garlande of 
Laurell, 1455, i.e. S. Marie Egypcien, 
St. Mary the Egyptian, frequently 
alluded to by old writers. See Prof. 
Skeat, Notes to Vision of Tiers Flow- 
man , p. 353. 

Quid, Marry gip, minx ! 

Phil. A fine word m n gentleman’s mouth ! 
T’were good your back were towards me; 
there can I, 

Read better content than in the face of lust. 

J. Ueymod, The Fair Maid of the Exchange, 
p. 15 (Slinks. Soc.). 

Marquetrie, chequered inlaid work 
in furniture, from Fr. marqueter, to 
stipple, or put in tho lights and shades 


of a picture, to spot, as if connected 
with marquer, to mark, is, according to 
Diez, really near akin to It. macchda/re , 
to spot, Bp. macar, It. maccMa, a spot 
or stain, from Lat. macula. 

Marshall is sometimes used as if 
identical with martial , as in this line 
from Peele’s Fa/rewcll, 1589. 

The times of truce settle down by manhull 
lawe. 

A commission given by Charles I. to 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, in 1G40, to 
be captain-general, empowers liim 
“ to use against tho said enomies, 
traitors, and rebels, .... the Law 
called Marshal-Law, according to the 
Law -Marshall .” — liymer. On the other 
hand, martial (like Mar(t)s, the war- 
god) is sometimes written incorrectly 
for marshal (originally meaning a 
“ hor»e-servant,” 0. H. Ger. mam- 
schalh, then a master of the horse). 

They when they rale in progress** send 
their Harbingers before to take up lodgings, 
and Mutt uil& to make way. — Daniel keatley , 
Clams Mystica , p. 31 (1636), fol. 

Marten, a sort of weasel, O. Fr. 
martin, so spelt perhaps from a confu- 
sion with the personal name Martin 
(which was once in French a familiar 
name for the ass, as it is still in Eng- 
lish for a species of swallow). It is a 
contracted form of old Eng. marter-n 
(tlio excrescent n having swallowed up 
the organic r, as in gambol for gambold , 
i.e. gambaud , the l has driven out th© 
(/), from old Eng. and old Fr. martre , 
Low Lat. marturis (see Bkeat, s.v.). 

Mary- bones, the large bones of the 
legs, the knees, spelt maribones in Dry- 
den’s Sir Martin Mar-all, act ii. sc. 2,, 
is not, as it lias been sometimes under- 
stood, the bones on which our fore- 
fathers went down to pray to Mary, 
tlio Blessed Virgin, but another form 
of marrow-bones, mary being an old 
Eng. word for marrow. 44 Mary , or 
inarow of a boon (marwhe,) Medulla.” 
— Trompt . Tarv., 1440. So marrow, a 
mate or fellow, 0. Eng. marwe, is pro- 
bably from Fr. mari, a husband. 

Arrived, by pure necessity compelled, 

Oil her majestic mary-bone.s she kneeled. 

JJryden, Wife oj Rath her Tale, 1. 191. 

A coke they hadden with hem for the nones, 
To boile the chikenes and the marie bone*. 

Chaucer , Cant. Talct , h 382. 
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To which I resemble poore scullians, that, 
from turning spit m the chimney corner, are 
on the soda) ne hoysed rp from* the kitchen 
into the wayting chamber, or made barons of 
the beaues and marquesses of the rnary-boanes. 
— T. A ash, Pieice Penilesse (1592), p. 21. 

Tendre browyce made with a mam-boon , 

Tor fieble stomakes is holsum m potage. 

Lydgate, Order of Louies. 

Mary is the old Eng. form of marrow, 
otherwise manche , A. Bax. mearh (Icol. 
mergr ), a word which was perhaps 
sometimes confounded with the old 
Eng. merit tee, tender (A. Sax. meant , 
0. H. Ger. maro). 

Out of the harde bones knocken they 

The mary , for they casten nought away. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 1 2 170. 

The force whereof pearcetli the sueke and 
mane within my bones . — Palace of Pleasure, 
u. S 6 b. 

Mart, Letters of, as if Letters of 
War (Mart, from Mars , being an old 
poetical word for war), permission to 
make reprisals in time of war (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher), is a corruption of 
letters of marque, found in the Eliza- 
bethan writers. The law of marque, 
Fr. droit do marque, L. Lat. jits mar- 
ch/iv.m, -was the right to cross the hordt rs 
or mar cits ( marchas ) and plunder the 
enemy’s country. 

Martir, the name given to a beast 
killed at Martinmas as provision for 
the winter, in the old romance of Sir 
Tristrem (about 1220) — 

Bcstes thai brae and bare ; 

In quarters thai hem wrought ; 

Martin as it ware, 

That liusbond men had bought. 

Fiitte First , xln. (p. 32, ed. Scott). 

Such a beast is still called in Scot- 
land a mart ; and it is tliis word which 
is here corrupted, perhaps under the 
influence of Scotch martyr, to hew 
down, to butcher. It is curious to find 
nimii in modern Greek as a word for 
a fatted sheep, so called from the fes- 
tival of San Martino. — Lord Strang- 
ford, Letters and Papers, p. 112 ; Irish 
mart, a beef, a cow. 

What a prime Mart , James * 

Wilson , Nodes Ambrosia na vol. l. p. 133. 

Mash, to “ make ” tea, to infuse or 
set it to draw (Leicestershire) — 

You put the tea in the oven to mash before 
you went to chapel. — Hound Preacher 


(Feans, Lincolnshire Glossary , p. 191, E. 

is a survival of the old Eng. masche , to 
mix, “ Maschyn, yn brewynge, inisceo,” 
akin to Lat. miseere, and mix. Hence 
also mashing -pat (Bums), a tea-pot. 
See Skeat, s.v. Mash. 

Mathook, a corrupt form of mattock 
(A. Sax. maffnc, Welsh matog), quoted 
in Davies, Fktpp. Eng. Glossary, from 
North’s Exam on. 

Libels served as spades and mathooks to 
work with. — 1*. 592. 

Matrass, a chemical vessel, Fr. 
matras, old Fr. matelas, a kind of violl 
or bottle (Cotgrave), seems to he a de- 
rivative of Lat. matula, a pot or vessel. 
Haldeman thinks it was a vessel shaped 
like a (Jallic javelin, mafara ; Devic 
would connect it with Arab, mafara, a 
leathern vossol, which seems less pro- 
bable. 

Mattress, a technical term in the 
manufacture of playing cards, applied 
to those which aro rejected for somo 
defect, afterwards to be made up and 
sold at a cheaper rate, is an Anglicized 
form of Fr. maitresse , which is similarly 
used. Compare “ Trialle. On nomrne 
ainsi les cartes les plus imparfaites, 
mais qui neanmoins peuvent ontrer 
dans les jeux : quelques-uns leur don- 
nent lenom do Maitrt ss< s." — Du Mon- 
ceau, Art du Cartier, 1762. — Trans. 
Philolog. Soc., 1867, ]). 56. 

Mattress, sometimes incorrectly re- 
garded as an expanded form of matt, A. 
Sax. meatta (Lat. maffa), is the same 
word as old Fr. mater as, derived from 
Arab, matrah, something thrown down 
(to lie upon), a bod. 

The word for “ bed” or “couch ” is not 
thnt which denotes the Oriental mat , or wai- 
tress, on which the Jews stretched themselves 
for repose, .... but the Roman triclinium, 
the divan, or raised couch. — A. Co i, The Ex- 
positor, 2nd 8er. No. 3, p. 184. 

The two words coincide very closely 
in meaning, as is seen in the following 
quotations. 

Monie o&re swuche weopinen & wurnmen 
mid bore greate maten &c bore lierde heron, 
neren heo of gode ordre ? [Many other such 
men and women with their coarse mattresses 
and their hard hair-cloths, were not they of 
good order ?] — Ancreti Hiwle (1225), p. 10. 

I’ll have no mats but such as lie under the 
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feather-bed. — Centlivre , Beau’s Duel , iv. 1 
[lAftnes, Supp. Bug. G lossary] . 

Maud, a Seotcli word for a plaid 
worn by shepherds, also written maad , 
which Jamieson connects with old 
Swed. muddy a garment made of 
skins. 

A shepherd’s maud wrapped round his per- 
son.— Mis. Trollope , Michael Armstrong , ch. 
xxviii. [Davies]. 

Maul-stick, a corruption of Ger. 
maler-stocky i.e. “painter’s-stick,” from 
malcr, a painter, malcn, to paint, from 
Ger. mafil (old Eng. maal, a spot or 
stain, A. Sax. Didly a uiole or mark, 
“ iron-moul-d”), akin to Lat. macula, 
a spot. 

Maw-seed, Ger. maqsamcn, poppy- 
seed, not from magen [A. Sax. mo go ] , 
the maw, but Pol. male, (Jk.mtlwn, the 
poppy (Prior). 

Mayduke cherries, originally Me doc 
cherries, named after the district in the 
Gironde, S. France, from which they 
were introduced. Medoc is from Lat. 
in Died! is aqvis, between the two rivers, 
like Mesopotamia. 

May-weed, a popular name for the 
wild chamomile or py rethrum parthe- 
nium, is so called, not from the month 
it flowers in, but from the O. Eng. 
may, a maiden, it being esteemed use- 
ful for hysterics and other feminine 
complaints. Other names for it arc 
“ Mayde wede, or maythys (mayde- 
wode, may dew mode), Mellissa, ama- 
rusca ” (Prompt. Parr .), nt a git cl, A. 
Sax. magcZc ; all from nncgiS, a maid. 
Cf. its Greek name partlunion, virgin- 
wort. ‘ ‘ W eed ’ ’ represents the termina- 
tion of A. Sax. nmge^e, oxeye, may- 
weed, wild chamomile (Boswortli). 

Mazzards, a popular name for the 
wild cherry, is said to be from Low 
Lat. nianzar , bastard, spurious (Prior), 
a word of Hebrew origin. 

Meadow-sweet is, according to Dr. 
Prior, a corruption of its older name, 
mead-sweety uiead-wort [*? mead’s-wortj , 
A. Sax. Diede-wyrt (cf. Dan. mibd-urt, 
Swed. niiod-ort), its flowers being used 
to flavour uiead. Another corruption 
is Maid-sweet (Old Country and Farm- 
ing Words, E. D. S. p. 32). 


The metall first he mixt with Medirwart , 

That no enchauntment from his dint might 
save. 

Spenser , F. Queene , II. viii. 20. 

Meddle, literally to mix oneself up 
with the affairs of others (Fr. medler, 
oiig. mcsler , through Low Lat. miseu- 
lare, from Lat. nvisceo), seems to owe 
som 'jjpiig of its form and moaning to 
the oid Eng. verb middel, to intervene, 
as if to come between where one is not 
wanted. Cf. Icel. mc%al, among. 

Forsothe now the feeste day medlinge 
Ihesu wente vp m to the temple. — Wycltjje, 
John vii. 14 (1389). 

Thei w r eren meddlid [— mixed] among 
hethene men, and lerneden the werkis of 
hem. — Id. Psalms, cv. 35. 

W hy shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt.— 
A. V. 2 Kings xiv. 10. 

Medlar, derived from Fr. meslier 
(Lat. mespilus), on the model of the 
verb to meddle , from Fr. nwsler (Prior). 
Prof. Skeat observes that medlar is 
properly the tree that bears medles , 
which is the old name of the fruit. 

Meedwif, quoted hy J amieson as an 
old Scotch form of midwife , as if the 
wife or woman who attends for a meed 
or reward (A. Sax. med), a derivation 
approved by Archbishop Tronch, after 
Skinner, Junius, and Verstogan. In- 
deed, Wycliffo has meed-wijf and mede- 
wijfy as well as myd-wijf. Midwife, 
however, is the correct form, being 
compounded with old Eng. mid, nnjd , 
Ger. mit, Dan. med, with (cf. Greek 
nieta), i.e. the wife who is with, or hy, 
another to help in need (so Strat- 
mann) ; Ger. hei-frau, Sp. comadre. 
The word accordingly corresponds, not 
to A. Sax. med-wyrlita , “meed- wright,” 
a hired servant, but to mid-wyrhta, 
“ with- wriglit,” a coadjutor or assis- 
tant. Similarly Lat. ob-stetrix, a mid- 
wife, is one who stands by to help (cf. 
ad-sisfo ); Icel. nwr-lcona, i.e . “near- 
wife ” (cf. naira, to nurse, lit. to draw 
near (mvr), Ger. nahren , A. Sax. gene- 
ran , and also nesan , neos-ian , to visit) ; 
Icel. ntiveru-liona, (presence woman), 
yfirsetu-kona (over-sitting woman). 

And teche the mydewyf neuer the latere, 

That heo liaue redy cieue watere, 

Tlienne bydde hyre spare for no schame, 

To folowe [= baptize] the chylde there at 
hamc. 

J. Mi/rc, Instructions for Parish Priests, 1. 90 
(E.E.T.S.). 
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Another old corruption is maid- 
wife. 

1 war maist ingrat if I sould forget my 
guid, godlie, and maist courteus Lady, my 
Lady Wedringhton, wha wated oil mair cair- 
fullie then the maidwyjf, and receavi" him 
from the wombe in hir awin skirt, and find- 
ing him nocht livlie, maid hast to the lyre, 
and thrusting in her curshar, brux it,. *:j»d 
helde to his naisthrilles, wherbv h£j lV ,.cned 
and kythed signesof lyff. — J. Me Ivi^ Diary , 
1581, p. 221 (VVodrow Soc. ). 

Meerschaum, a fine sort of clay out 
of which pipes are manufactured, a 
German word apparently meaning 
“ sea foam,” meer schanm , seems ori- 
ginally to have been a corruption of 
the Tartaric name myrsen. (Malm in 
Webster.) 

Melicotton, an old name for a fruit 
generally considered to be a peach 
(Bailey, Nares, &c.), with an imagined 
allusion to the downy or cottony soft- 
ness of that fruit, as in the quotation 
from Jons on. It is really, however, 
the quince, It. mole cotogna , Lat. malum 
cotoneum or cydonium , Greek melon 
hudonum (Gerarde, Herbal, p. 12G4), 
that is the “ Gy don Ian apple,” origi- 
nally brought from Cydonia in Crete. 
Quince , old Fr. coingz , coignasse , is of 
the same origin. 

Alas, you have the garden where they grow 
still ! A wife here with a strawberry breath, 
cherry-lips, apricot cheeks, and a soft velvet 
head, like a melicotton . — B. J onion , Bartholo- 
mew Fair , i. 1 , Works, p. ,107. 

Peaches, apricots, 

And Mulecotoom, with other choicer plums, 
Will serve for large-sized bullets; then a 
dish, 

Or two of pease for small oops. 

Cartwright , The Ordinary, ii. 1 (1651). 

Menage, an old form of manage , to 
control a horse by the hand, to handle, 
Fr. manege , It. manegglo , a handling, 
from memo , Lat. rnanus, the hand ; so 
spelt as if derived from Fr. mener , It. 
menace, to load or conduct, from Low 
Lat. mina/re , to drive cattle. On the 
other hand, menagerie, is not, as ono 
might imagine, the place where wild 
beasts are managed or controlled (of. 
managery — management, Bp. Bander- 
son, Sermons , ii. 214, fob), but origi- 
nally the place where the animals of a 
household, Fr. manage , wero kept 
(Skeat). 


A goodly person, and could menage faire, 
His stubborae steed with curbed canon bitt, 
Who under bun did trample as the aire. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , 1. vii. 37. 
Next after her, the wmged Cod him selfe. 
Came riding on a Lion ravenous, 

Taught to obay the menace of that Life. 

Id. 111. xii. n. 

The hot horse, hot as fire, 

Took toy at this, and fell to what disorder, 
His power could give his will, bounds, comes 
on end, 

Forgets schoole-dooing, being therein traind, 
And of kind man nudge. 

Shakespeare , The Two Noble Kinsmen , v. 4, 
69(1654). 

Merecat, an old namo for a mon- 
key, Ger. meerfoitze, as if a long-tailed 
animal like a cat (kafze), from beyond 
sea, mere (Ger. weer). It is really, says 
K. G. Andresen, a borrowed word from 
Sanskrit marhita, an apo (Deutsche 
Voliisetymologie , p. 0, 1876). Cf. O, E. 
mere-smyne, a dolphin, Ger. nicer- 
sdmeln. 

Tiier laye in a grete ape with tweyne 
grete wyde E\eu ... 1 wende hit had ix* a 
mermoyse, a baubyn, or a merealte, for I sawc 
neuer fowler beest. — Caiton, Reynard the Fox, 
1481, p. 98 (ed. Arbor). 

There is an opinion that this kind of Ape 
[the in unkey] is generated of a wilde-cat 
very like an Ape ... it is called of the 
Italians (ratio m nmone . . . of the Bermans 
Meerkatz, that is the cat of the sea. — Topic U, 
Hist, of Four-Footed Beasts , p. 6. 

Mere-gimSt, A. Saxon word for a 
pearl, as if a sea -particle ; mere being 
the sea, and grot, grout, an atom or 
grain of sand, similar to the Sanskrit 
ratto pula, “water-stone,” a name for 
the pearl. It is a corruption from Lat. 
margarita (Goth. marJcreitns) Gk. mar- 
gar It ds. Compare Sansk. marahala, 
smaragdus. 

Margarita, me re grata. — Wright's Vocabu- 
laries ( 11th cent.), p. 85. 

A similar perversion is found in the 
old High Gorman mcrigrlotz, mari- 
lereotz, Mid. High Gor. mergrietz , “sea- 
gravel,” all through Gothic marhrituS, 
from margarita (Grimm, Andersen). 
See also Jdiefenbach, Goth, Sprache, ii. 
54. 

The Greeks haue no such teams for them 
[pearls], neither know how to cal them : nor 
yet the Barbarians, who found them fiist out, 
otherwise than Margarita. — Holland, Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist., vol. i. p. 255. 

For the aowle is the precious marguarite 
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vnto God. — The Book of the Knight if La Tour 
Landry, p. 15 7 (E. E. T. S.). 

Without it [the Temple] was of smooth 
polisht white Marble stone, excellently beau- 
tiful! and faire to the eye, much resembling 
the colour of anie P carle, Vmt, or Margaret. 
— Itinerariumor Truuelstf the Holif Patriarchs , 
V-, tl>i9, p. 12. 

Merry-maid, a corruption of mer- 
maid in use among the peasantry of 
Cornwall (Hunt, lbolh , tyc., of West 
of ’England, i. 157). Mer-maid itself 
does not properly denote a maid of tlie 
sea, Er. mer, but a maid of tlie mere or 
lake, A. S tx. mere , being an altered 
form of old Eng. mere-maiden (Skeat). 
Another corruption is presented in tho 
following advertisement of a Bartholo- 
mew Play (c. 1700) : — 

There in the Tempest is Neptune, with 
his Triton m bn Chunot drawn with sea- 
horses and Mair Maids singing. 

Merry-tree, a provincial name for 
the wild cherry-tree, and merry, a wild 
cherry, from Er. merise (Lat. mericea , 
m or iea), which was mistaken for a 
plural ; so cherry from Er. cerise, and 
old Eng. puny, vermin, from Er. pu- 
na ise (Cot grave, s.v.). 

Meslins, a Lincolnshire word for 
the measles (Peacock), as if connected 
with meslin , otherwise spelt rnyslen 
(Tusser), messling (Cotgrave), mislin 
(Leland), misccllan (Plot), from Lat. 
miscellanea, mixed corn, and intended 
to denote the corny or granulated ap- 
pearance and feel of tlio body when 
affected witli tlie disease. The word is 
really identical with Dutch masden, 
maeselen, measles, orig. spots. Thus 
Cotgrave gives “ grain (homage), mes- 
selin or Wheat, Rie, and Early min- 
gled together, ” and “ grains de ladrige, 
spots of leprosio, mezild spots.” It is 
interesting to note that this grain-liko 
condition of the skin in measlos has 
given names to the disease in various 
languages derived from seeds, peas, 
beans, lentils, or other pulse. The per- 
ception to tlie touch as of peas or shot 
beneath the skin is now, I believo, re- 
garded by doctors as a diagnostic 
symptom of small-pox, differentiating 
it from measles. Dr. Mavor notes on 
Tusser’s use of the word mcasling, that 
“measles in hogs are small round glo- 
bules or pustules that lie along the 
muscles.” — Tusser, Works, E. Dialect 


Soc. ed. p. 250. We should remember, 
however, that in primitive time all 
zymotic diseases were roughly grouped 
under one or two general terms, which 
afterwards bocame narrowed and indi- 
vidualized in meaning. A curious 
similarity of origin is presented in the 
words following : — 

1. Sansk. mdsha, masura, denoting 
a bean or lentil (Hind, masur), is also 
used for a cutaneous eruption, pimples 
or pustules, especially small-pox , whence 
old Ger. meisa, small-pox, misal , le- 
prosy, Ger. maseren, measles, Dul. 
maeselen, mazden, Eng. “measles.” 
(Of. old Ger. masar, mdsd, Gor. maser, 
a spot or mark in wood.) — Pictet, 
Origincs Jndo - Europecnes, tom. i. p. 
285. 

2. In Hindustani niatar is a pea, and 
m/dd the small-pox. 

3. In Arabic ddas signifies beans, 
and also pustules in the skin. 

4. In Persian, pcs, pist, leprosy, 
Kourd. pits, Armenian pisag, bisag, 
small-pox, are near akin to Sansk. 
piyi, a pea, Gk. phon, Lat. pi sum , Ir. 
pis , Welsh pys, Eng. “pea.”— Pictet, 
tom. i. p. 288. 

In Bishop Corbet’s Elegie upon the 
Death of the Lady JTaddington who dyed 
of the Email Vox (1G48), he uses this 
apostrophe : — 

Oli tliou deform’d unwoeman-like disease, 
That plow -A up flesh and bloud, and there 
sow’st pea st . 

It is a curious survival, apparently 
of the doctrine of signatures, that in 
some parts of Germany it is recom- 
mended that children in the measles 
should he washed with water in which 
peas have been boiled (Kelly, Indo - 
Europ. Tradition, p. 300). 

5. Pors. cicah, small-pox, cacaJc, a red 
spot, is most probably the same word 
as sisah, si shah, pulse, in the same 
language, and a reduplicated form of 
Sansk. gdha, pulse. 

6. Similarly, in Illyrian sccsce is the 
small-pox, while socivitsa , Russ, socc- 
vitsa, are names for the lentil. — Pictet, 
tom. i. p. 201. 

7. Hi ccs, a slight rising in the skin 
attended with great itching, is from 
Sp. hava, a bean, in which language 
“ hdvas are also great pimples caus’d by 
too much Blood, or Heat of Blood.” — 
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Stevens, Spanish Diet 1706. This 
word is derived from the Lat. faba, a 
bean. 

So It. fare, “ all manner of beanes, 
Also kernells or agnels that come bo- 
tween the flesh and the skin.” — Florio. 

8. In Latin lentigo, from lens, a len- 
til, is an eruption of tko skin, or freckles ; 
and lenticular has the same meaning. 
From the latter comes Fr. lentilles, 
“ round specks, red pimples, wan, small, 
and lentill-resembling freckles, on tlio 
face or hands.” — Cotgrave. 

9. A miliary eruption, or fever, is 
one characterized by a number of small 
red pimples, like millet -seeds, Lat. mi- 
liar his, pertaining to millet, milium. 
The German name is hirsefieber from 
kirse, millet. Similarly 

10. Lat. panus, an ear of millet, is 
also a swelling or tumour. Senepion, 
the Provencal word for measles, is from 
Lat. sinapi, mustard-seed. 

11. In Latin cicer , a chick-pea, would 
seem also to have been used for a wart 
or oxcrescence, as Plutarch says that 
“ Cicero had a thing upon the tip of his 
nose, as it had bene a little wart, much 
like to a cich pease, whereupon they 
sirnamed him Cicero ” (North’s Trans. 
p. 859, ed. 1612). 

Cicero, that wrote in prose 
So called from rouncival on’s nose. 

Musarum Delict a , 1656. 

Diez thinks that the Mid. Lat. rea- 
rms, a swan, got its name from cicer , 
with reference to the excrescences on 
its bill. Chiclcen-pock may perhaps be 
connected with chic It, chickling, Fr. 
chiche , rather than with “ chicken.” 

12. Sansk. kumbhika, having a swell- 
ing on the eyelid like the seed or grain 
of the plant kvmbluka or list i a Strati- 
oles. Similarly 

13. Lat. Jwrdeolus, a grain of barley, 
is used for a sty on the eye. A modern 
form of this is Fr. orgeol, “ a long wart 
resembling a barley corn, and growing 
on the edge or corner of an eie-lid.” — 
Cotgrave. Compare Ger. gerslenkorn, 
a barley-corn, also a sty ; 0. Eng. neb- 
corn (face-grains) = pimples (Cockayne, 
Leechdoms , &c.> i. 118). 

14. Glanders, 0. Fr. glandre, is a 
disease in horses resembling glamdules 
(Lat. glandula, glan(d)s), i.e. acorns. 
It. ghiandole , “ agnels, wartles, or ker- 


nels in the throat. Also the glandors 
in a horse. Also the nieazels in a hog.” 
“ Ghiandoso, full of Acornes. Also 
glandulous or full of wartles. Also full 
of the glanders as a horse, or of tho 
meazels as a hog.” — Florio. 

15. Sivrrvs, a Scotch namo for a 
certain disease with spots resembling 
raspberries, also the itch, is from sivi'cn, 
a raspberry. Bo Framhesia is the tech- 
nical name for a disease, in the West 
Indies called Yaws, in which tho erup- 
tion is like a raspberry, Fr. framboise. 
In Cumberland excrescences on tho 
under parts of cattle, resembling rasp- 
berries or hi u ebonies, are termed j a fi- 
ber rics (Dickinson). And, finally, a 
tumour on the legs of horses is called 
a grape. 

Prof. Skeat maintains that measles 
(old Ping, maysilles , maisils, maseles) 
is a totally distinct word from mesel, a 
leper (mest lied, leprous), which is from 
Lat. misellns ( i.e.misernlus, from miser), 
a WTotehed being. 

Ye, sir, sick powder apon us dryfys, 

A\ here it abides it makes a blnyn, 

Meselte make-* it man and wyie. 

Mirucle- Plays, Pharuo , p. 101 (ed. 

Marriott). 

Bot }e Kim* wps, won m lessen, 

Simile not be marked with that meow. 

Id. p. 98. 

And som, for (?e syn of lechery, 

Sal hn f a Is Jjc yvel of meselry. 

Hampole, Prude of Conscience, 1. 3001. 

She had enuye and despite of her brother 
of the whicbe she had dxplesaunce to God, 
and he made her become meselle, so that she 
was putte awey, and departed from ahe the 
pepille. — The Book oj the Knight oj La Tour 
Landry, p. 90. 

And take ye kepe now, that he that repre- 
vetli his neighbour, either he repreveth him 
by som harme of peine, that he hath upon 
his bodie, as Me.se/, croked harlot ; or by som 
sinne that he doth. Now if ho reprove him 
by harme of peine, than turneth the reprove 
to Jesu Christ, for peine is sent by the right- 
wise* sonde of God, and by his suffrarice, be 
it meselne, or maimc, or maladie. — Chaucer, 
Canto bury 'Tales, p. 160 (ed. Tjrwhitt). 

Mica, glittering particles of a silvery 
mineral found in granite and othor 
stones, is no doubt only the Latin word 
mica, a crumb or particle, but applied 
to the mineral from a notion that it 
was related to Lat. mi care, to shine or 
glitter (Skeat, Etym. Did.). 
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Midding, 1 a provincial and espe- 

Midden, / cially a North country 
word for a dunghill, old Eng. myddnjug 
and myddyl (Prompt. Pan c. 1440), 
“ so termed possibly,” says that usually 
most accurate antiquarian, Mr. A. Way, 
“from its position m the fold-yard.” 

It is the A. Saxon middwg , Dan. 
madding, which is for mtygdyngt , from 
mifg, dung (compare Eng. “muck,” 
0. Norse myhi, A. Sax. misr, nuor, 
dung), and dynge , a heap, Icel. myki- 
dyngja. 

A fouler rnyddyng saw Jx)u never nane, 

bail a man es, with flesehe and bane. 

Hampole, Pncke oj Const levee, 1. 629. 

Middling, a corrupt spelling of mid- 
lin , A. Sax. midlon. So we find in old 
authors such spellings as irooling 
(Pepys) for icoohn , Icitclting for kit dun, 
“No k itching fire, nor eating flame.” 
— Sir’ J ohn Suckling, Fragmt nta Atm 1 a 
(1648), p. 12. 

Middle-earth, old Eng. middle-ord, 
an old word for the world, A. Sav. mid- 
dan-eard, is a corruption of utiddun - 
goard (Ettniiiller, p. 214), tho original 
form, ?.c. “ The middle region,” tho 
earth as distinguished from heaven 
above and hell beneath, from goard , a 
region, enclosure, or “ yard ; ” cf. Mid. 
H. Gor. miftil-gart . But the form in 
the A. Saxon gospels is middmi-f ard. 
As it vel of him sulue, f>o lie deide on )>e rode, 
bat Jjoiu ul be mtddtlerd dork hede b^rwas 
mou. 

liobeit of (UoucestePs Chronicle , p. 560 
(ed. 1H10). 

Ic eom middan-einde s leobt, £a hwde &e ic 
on middan etude eom. — S. John , ix. 5. 
Emperours and kyngesthey knele to my kne, 
Every man is a terde whan 1 do on hym 
stare 

For all mery medell erthe maketh mencyon 
of me. 

The Wovlde and ihe Chylde (1522), 0. 

Plays, xn. 315. 

Take thy leave of sun and moon, 

And also of grass and every tree. 

This twelvemonth shalt thou with me gone, 
And middle earlh thou shalt not see. 

Thomas oj Ernldonne (Robert’s Ballads , 
p. 360). 

Mildew. The etymological diversi- 
ties of this word are remarkable. 

The A. Sax. form melo-dodw sugges- 
ted melu, meal, as its origin, in allusion 
to its powdery appearance, and so Gor. 


mohltliau, “meal-dew.” But Mid. 
High Ger. milt on, 0. H. Gor. militou, 
Mid. Lat. mol roris , as if honey-dew, 
presuppose a connexion with Lat. mol, 
Goth, mll'dlis , honey. 

The Gaelic mill-cheo, which was pro- 
bably borrowed from the English word, 
seems to mean a “ destructive mist,” a 
blight, from mill, to injure, and ceo, a 
mist. 

The original of all these words may 
no doubt he recognized in the Greek 
miltos, which signifies a mist or mildew 
on com (? of a reddish nature), as well 
as red-earth, ruddle. Compare Lat. 
rub' go, (1) redness, (2) mildew; Ir. 
dorgo , (1) redness, (2) rust (W. Stokes) ; 
Eng. rust, connected with Lat. missus, 
russet, red. Other forms are M. H. 
Ger. milchfou, Prov. Ger. milb-tlum 
(? mothdew), and moldroch . Compare 
A. Sax. mi! -draw, honey dow (Ett- 
miiller), also melo-dodw, Dutch mocl- 
dauw , Dan. mooldug . That the first 
part was properly understood as honay, 
is proved by the Dutch honig-dmiw, 
Dan. honuhig-dug, Swed. hdnings-dagg, 
which are other terms for mildew 
(Aufrecht, Philolog . Soc. Trans., 1805, 
p. 5). 

Ihesu swete ihosu ... mi humter, mi hah- 
wei. 

Swetter is raunegunge of be b en outdo u o 
mut$ l>. 

Old Eng. Homilies, 1st Ser. p. 269. 

[Jesu, sweet Jesu . . . my honeydrop, 
my balm. Sweeter is the remembrance of 
thee than honey in the mouth.] 

Mytdew, Uredo. — Prompt. Parvulorum , 

lfW. 

Some will have it called Mildew , quasi Mai* 
dew , or Ill-dew, others Meldew or Honey-dew , 
as being veiy sweet (oh, how lushious and 
noxious is Flattery 1 ) with the astrmgency 
thereof causing an atrophy or Consumption in 
the Gram. 11 is etymology was peculiar to 
himself who would have it termed Mildew, 
because it gmuleth tho Gram aforehand, 
making it to dwindle away almost to nothing. 
— T. Fuller , Woithies oj England, vol. li. p. 
47. 

The Ilonny of Bees is longer kept pure 
and fine, than any Manna or Meldew , or rather 
it is not at all subject to corruption. — Topsell , 
Histone of Serpents, p. 65. 

0 lips, no lips, but leaves besmear’d with 
mel-deto ! 

0 dew, no dew r , but drops of honey -combs f 
0 combs, no combs, but fountains full of 
tears ! Albmnazar, act ii. sc. 1. 
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Milk, in Shakespeare’s “milk of 
human kindness ” ( Macbeth , i. 5), may 
possibly be a reminiscence of llie old 
Eng. word milcc, mercy, confused with 
mylchc , milk (cf. A. Sax. mile, mi ok, 
milk). 

In cristes milce lire hope i^ l>e*t. 

Old English Miscellany ( K. K.T. S. ed. 

Morns), p. 23, 1. 802. 

Mulct par nas myd hym non. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 389 
(ed. 1810). 

So a writer in Parker’s excellent 
Tracts for the Christian Hensons, says, 
“Wo wish that more of the milk of 
charity ran in their veins, and gave 
sweetness and softness to their speech.” 
— vol. hi. p. 9. 

There seems a general relationship 
to exist between the words following, 
A. Sax. milts , mercy, miltsian, to pity; 
milsc , millse , mild; mil, mile, honey 
(Lat. mel,mnlsum); make, tender (Ett- 
miiller), Goth, -malsks; milrjan, to milk 
(mulgere ) ; 0, Eng. “ mylche, or mylke, 
of a cow, h/c” (Prompt. Parr.), “ myh he, 
or mylte (or spleen), sphnP — Id. (i.e. 
the soft and milk-like, milt); Prov. 
Eng. melch , soft, warm, and damp (of 
the weather, Lincolns, and Yorks.). 
“ Milch e- hearted ” occurs in Huloet’s 
Ahcedarinm, 1552 (z= tender-hearted). 
The mutant burst of clamour that she made . . 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of 

heaven. Hamlet, u. 2, 1. .>39. 

Milksop, a term of contempt for an 
effeminate man, as if one as soft and 
mild as a sop of bread soaked in milk, 
is a corrupted form of the old English 
mellc slope, meaning a hag for (strain- 
ing) milk, which occurs in .Robert Man- 
ning’s Handlyng Synne, p. 18 (1303). 

Alas, she saith, that ever 1 was y shape 

To wed a milksop, or a cowaid ape. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tates, 1. 13916. 

Mill, a slang term for a fight, is not 
(as Max Muller considers) traceable to 
the idea of bruising and pounding as in 
a corn-mill, but is a corrupt form of 
the Scot, well, a conflict (Barbour’s 
Bruce), to mail, to intermingle, join m 
battle, Lowland Scot, melle, or mellay , 
a fight, battle, or melee, 0. Er. meslee, 
all from a Latin verb misculare (from 
miscere), to intermingle. — Skeat, in N. 
and Q ., 5th 8. vi. 186. 

Miller, a common popular name 


for the white moth which flies in the 
twilight , also the dusty miller, or miliar d 
(Wilts., Akerman), sometimes called 
the mealer, as in East Anglia, as if the 
moth that covors what it touches with 
meal. Compare Gri son fafarinna, Sard. 
faghe farina, a butterfly, as if Lat. fac 
farina m, “ make meal ” (but really, no 
doubt, n It. ftrfaglione, farftJla,~ Lat. 
papilio(n). 

These words are probably extensions 
and conniptions of the Danish naftl, a 
moth; nnplle and miller being the words 
in that language for mill and miller 
respectively. ALpt (Goth, main, a moth ), 
would denote etymologically “that 
which frets or consumes” (garments), 
from the root mar, to rub, grind, or 
destroy. The name miller was con- 
sidered appropriate on account of tlio 
mealy dust that the insect leaves be- 
hind when handled. Hence the nur- 
sery interrogation : — 

Millery, millers, dustipoll, 

How many .sacks have sou stole? 

llallnrell, A uiwei t/ Rhymes. 

Similarly a large caterpillar is ad- 
dressed by Worcestershire children, as 
mill ad, a miller. 

A millad , a mollad, 

A ten o’clock sohollnd. 

If unfit, Prov. Diet. 

However, in the Wallon patois a bcet.lo 
with whitish wings is termed r un men - 
nier, a miller (Sigart). 

Milliner, formerly millcner, so spelt 
from a general misapprehension that it 
was derived from milt< narius, as if it 4 . 
denoted a dealer in the thousand (mille) 
little articles which go to make up the 
world (mundvs) of woman. 

Mille habet ornatus, mille dccenter habet. 

PioperUu s. 

Haberdasher — in London also called Mil- 
tenter n Lat. mille, i.e. as one hit v mg a thou- 
sand small wares to sell. — Mtnsheu, Dic- 
tionary, 1627. 

A mdlener, a Jack-of-idl -trades, Propola, 
institor; q.d. mitletianm, or mille mercurn 
venditor, pantopola. — Littleton, Eng. Lat. 
Dictionary, 1677. 

Mdlener (of mille, L. a thousand), a Seller 
of Ribbons, Gloves, 6tc. — Bailey. * 

The word is really a corrupted form 
of Milaner, one who dealt in gloves, 
laces, and other articles of finery for 
which Milan was famous. In the 
Second Dialogue appended to Stevens, 
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Spanish Dictionary , 1706, occurs the 
following: — 

Margaret. Now let us go to the Milleners 
. , . Show me some Womens Heads, White 
Crape, Lacps, Ac. ... All this is course, I 
would see finer. 

To this “ Master Milliner ” re- 
sponds : — 

Then in this Box you will see the Rarity 
of the World, it is all Milanese Work. 

This passage of Stevens is borrowed 
from The Pleasant amd Delight full Dia- 
toques in Spanish and English , by John 
Munsheu, 1623 (p. 13), wherein Mar- 
garet and Thomas enter a shop and 
ask for — 

Wires of silver, bone worke or bone lace, 
stitched worke, head attire of all sorts, . . . 
fine holland, cambricke, and other sorts of 
liunen. 

To whom the Merchant, 

In this chest shall your worship see the 
prmcipallest that is, all is make of Milan . 

Thonuis. Worke of Milan , see me but touch 
me not. [Because they are toies, if you 
touch them they breake in peeees.] 

Beaumont and Fletcher use the ex- 
pression Milan shins , apparently for 
fine gloves (Nares), and the best bells 
for bawks wore called Mi Ians, because 
imported from Milan (I. Taylor, Words 
and Fla ccs, p. 424). 

For its silk hose and bonnets in par- 
ticular Milan was celebratod. In the 
Inventory of Henry VIII. ’s wardrobe 
mention is made of “ a pair of liose of 
purple silk and Venice gold .... 
wrought at Milan, and one pair of hose 
of white silk and gold knits, bought of 
Christopher Millcner ” [>>. tho Mil- 
aner). Hall, the chronicler, speaks of 
some who wore “ Myllain bonnets of 
crymosyne sattin drawn through with 
cloth of gold,” and in the roll of pro- 
visions for the marriago of the daugh- 
ters of Sir John Nevil (temp. Henry 
VIII.) the price of “ a Millan bonnet 
dressed with agletts” is marked at 11 s. 
See Knight’s Pictorial Shahspere , 
Comedies, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. Millan or 
Millain was tho old spelling of Milan. 
He sayes, Collen brand Jle haue in my band 
& a Millaine knife fast by me knee. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. l. p. 68. 

The Milan ers (or natives of Milan) of Lon- 
don constituted a special class of retail dealers. 
Thev sold not only Trench and Flemish 
elotns, but Spanish gloves and girdles, Milan 


caps, swords, daggers, knives, and cutlery, 
needles, pins, porcelain, glass, and various 
articles of foreign manufacture. All that 
remains of this once important class of 
tradesmen is but their name of “milliner,” 
which is still applied to dealers m ladies’ caps 
and bonnets. — Quarterly Review , No. 239, 
p. 69. 

How many goodly cities could I reckon up, 
that thrive wholly by trade, where thousands 
of inhabitants live singular well by their 
finger ends, as Florence m Italy by making 
cloth of gold ; great Millan by silk , and all 
curious works ; Arras in Artois by those fair 
hangings, — Burton , The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, p. 53 (16th ed.). 

Million, an old corruption of melon, 
still common in America (Bartlett). 

Musk million, m April and May. — Tusser, 
1580, K. D. Soc. p. 94. 

Melon, a Melon, or Million. — Cotgrave. 

Sylvester notes that the seas have — 
As well as Earth, Vines, Roses, Nettles, Mil- 
lions , 

Pinks, Gilliflowrs, Mushroms, and many 
millions 

Of other plants. 

\)u Bartas, p. 92 (1621). 

Taylor tho Water Poet (1630) speaks 
of mush-mellions . “ Chamreloon ” is 

similarly disguised when Idlenis in the 
old interlude of The Mariage of Wit 
and Wisdom, says — 

1 cane turne into all 
Coullers like the commillton . 

P. 58 (Shaks. Soc. ed.). 

Mill-mountain, a trivial name for the 
plMitlinum cat hart / cum, is, according to 
Hr. Prior, arbitrarily constructed out of 
the Lat. cha-'wice/-inum montanum, Gk. 
chamai-Vmon , ground flax. This seems 
unlikely. 

Milt, the soft roe of fishes, so spelt 
as if identical with milt, the spleen of 
animals, A. Sax. milte, Dan. milt, Ger. 
mil z. It is really a corruption of milk, 
so called from its resemblance to curd 
or thick milk, as we see by comparing 
Dan. fishe-melh, “ fish-milk,” milt ; 
Swed. mjolhe, from wjolk, milk ; Ger. 
milch, milk, milt (see Skeat, Etym, 
Did. s.v.). 

Mylche , or mylke of a cow, lac. 

Mylche, or mylte (or spleen), splen. 

Prompt. Parvulomm (1440). 

Miniature, Ger, nviniatur, It. miwia- 
tura , now generally understood to mean 
a painting or portrait on a smaller scale 

it 
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than the ordinary, a picture in little, 
as if from Lat. minor, minus , less, 
originally denoted a rubricated figure 
or vignette drawn with minium (Ger. 
mennig), vermilion or red lead, from 
It. miniare , to paint with vermilion. 

Mislest, in the Cheshire dialect, a 
corruption of molest, used also in Lei- 
cestershire (Evans, Glossary, E. I). S.). 

Mis-rRisiON. | In these synony- 

Mis-take. j mous words, a tailing 
or prision (0. Fr. -prison, from Lat. 

; prehensio , Low Lat. prnisio ), amiss, 
the prefix mis would seem to be the 
same particle in each case. But in 
misprision, old Fr. mesprison (~ Mod. 
Fr. meprise), mis stands for old Fr. 
mes. Span, nienos, from Lat. minus , 
less (than is right), wrong, badly; so 
misalliance (Fr. nib-alliance ), mischance 
(Fr. mes-chancc). In mls-take , the pre- 
fix is A. Sax. mis-, Icel. Pan. and Put. 
mis-, Goth, missa-, meaning wrongly; 
near akin to old Eng. misse, a fault or 
error, M. H. Ger. misse, an error, Put. 
mis, and miss, to fall short of, not to 
hit; so mis-believe, mis- curry, mis- lead, 
mis-deed. A similar distinction is pro- 
bably to be made with regard to the 
prefix in the synonymous words mis- 
name and mis-nomer (for Fr. mcs- 
nommcr). 

Misty, when applied to a person’s 
language, views, or philosophical opi- 
nions, which are said to he misty when 
vague and obscure, not clear and in- 
telligible, would seem naturally to be a 
mere metaphorical use of misty, enve- 
loped in mist or fog, hazy, dark, A. Sax. 
mist, darkness. If is remarkable, how- 
ever, that in old English misty, my sty , 
used in the same sense of dark, hard to 
he understood, having a hidden mean- 
ing, is only another form of mystic, 
mysterious ; there was perhaps a con- 
fusion of A. Sax. mistig, misty, with 
Low Lat. misticus , Lat. mysticus. 
Compare mystify (for mysiicfy), to 
render niysty or mysterious, to puzzle 
or baffle one’s comprehension. t 

Mysty, or prevey to mannys wytte, Mu- 
ticus . 

Mystery, or prevyte, Misterum. 

Promptorium P urvulorum , p. .140. 

Mysiy, or rooky, as the eyre, JNebuloaus. 


Bot in be appocalipse apparty, 

Es say cl [>us ful mistyly, 

. . . “ his fete er like latoun bright 
Als in a chymn£ brynnand light.” 

Ham pule, Pncke oj Conscience , ab. 1340, 

1. 4368. 

Thise philosophres speke so mistily 
In thus craft, that men cannot come therby, 
For any wit that men have now adayes. 

Chancer , Cant. Tales, 1. 16864. 

And than hir joy, for auMit 1 can espie, 

]\e lasteth not the twinckling of an eye. 

And some have never joy till they be deed, 

\\ hat menneth this? what is thus mistiheed ? 

Chaucer , The Complaint if Mars and Venus , 
1. no. 

R\ jt ho is veil a Krysten sawle, 

A longande lym to po mayster of my ate. 

Alliterative Pisans, p. 14, 1. 462. 

'Whensoeuer by your similitude ye will 
•seeme to teach any mornlitie or good lessons 
by speeches misucalt and darke, orfarre fette, 
vnder a sence metaphoncall applying one 
naturall thing to another, or one case to 
another, inferring h\ them a like consequence 
in other cases, the Greekes call it Parabola, 
which termo is also by custome accepted of 
vs, neuerthelesse we mav call limun English 
the resemblance misticall. — O, Tottenham, 
Aite of Png. Voesie, 1589, p. 251 (ed. 
Arber ). 

The very mistiness of the Prime Minister’s 
own words, and the repugnance he exhibits 
to endorse or accept plain and explicit lan- 
guage upon the subject from anyone else, lead 
us to suspect that the Government have not 
succeeded so far m picturing with any legal 
delinitenehs what it is they want the Govern- 
ment of the l’ ruled Mates to consider. — The 
Standard, June 21, 1881, p. i. 

Mix hill, given by Grose as a Ken- 
tish word for a dunghill, is a corrup- 
tion of mfa'cn, a dungheap, from A. 
Sax. moor, dung, akin to Ger. mist, 
dung, Goth, maihsius. 

J>et eoc is kene on hw owune mixenve. 
[The cock is brave on lus own dunghill.] — 
Ancren Riwle, p. 140. 

Mockaw, an old spelling of macaw, 
with some allusion, perhaps, to the mi- 
micking powers of parrots. 

But, Caleb, know that birds of gentle mind 
Elect a mate among the sober kind, 

JSi ot the mockaws . all deck’d in scarlet pride 
Entice their milu and modest hearts aside. 

Guy, Eclogues, Poems, vol. ii. p. 78 (1771). 

Mohair, Fr. moire, old Fr. mohere, 
mouhaire, Wallach. mode, Ger. mohr, 
all perhaps from an oriental word 
moiacar , a kind of camlet (so Skinner, 
s.v.). As a form mire is quoted by 
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Littre from a document of the 13th 
century, it is probable, as Scheler re- 
marks, that the English word is a 
transformation made under the influ- 
ence of “ hair,” and not, as Diez thinks, 
itself the origin of Fr. moire. Mr. 
Isaac Taylor thinks that it was origi- 
nally tho fabric manufactured by the 
Moors or Arabs in Spain ; but M. 
Devic traces the origin correctly to the 
Arabic mohhayyar, a cloth made of 
goat’s hair (cf. It. mocajardo). 

Moiled, bare, applied in Antrim and 
Down to a bared ooking building (Pat- 
terson, Glossary ), also moily , hornless, 
a hornless cow {Id.), are Anglicized 
forms of Irish maol, shorn, bereft of 
horns. 

Moil, an old corruption of tho word 
mule , A. Bax. mill, Lat. vudus (prob. 
for mucins ; cf. Greek mu Idas, an ass), 
as if it meant the labouring animal, 
a drudge, from moil , to toil laboriously 
(cf. Lat. moles, Gk. mid os , &c.). The 
Gipsy name for a donkey is moila 
(Smart). 

As the Athenians made a law, when they 
budded their temple called Hecatompedon : 
that they should suffer the may In and mulcts 
that did seruice m their carnages about the 
building of the same, to graze everywhere, 
without let or trouble of any man. And they 
say there was one* of their modes thus turned 
at liberty that came her selfe to the place to 
labour.— -Mr Thos. North, Lives of Pluturke, 
p. 313(1610). 

Sir Thomas Overbury says tho 
Creditor — 

Isa lawyers moyle, and the onely beast upon 
which he ambles so often to Westminster. — 
Miscellaneous Work*, p. 160 (ed. llimbault). 

Mulei, a Moyle, Millet, or great Mule. — 
Cotgrave, Diet . s.v. 

In W. Cornwall mule is to work 
hard, and moyle, a mule (M. A. Court- 
ney). 

Moillere, an old Eng. word for a 
woman or wife, derived from the old 
Fr. moillere , also found in the forms 
moilier, moillier, mouillier, as if tho soft 
sex, from Fr. mol, molle , mouillcr (Lat. 
mollis), while in reality it is from Lat. 
mulier, a woman (compare A. Bax. 
nmwle, a maid). 

As Joe persones palpable * is pureliche bote 
o man-kynde, 

The which is man and hus make * and moillere - 
is issue, 


So is god godes sone • in pre persones 
trinite. 

Lang land, Vision of Piers the Plowman, TextC. 
Pass. xix.‘ 11. 235-7, ed. Skeat (see his 
note in loc.). 

ii Mulier, quasi mollior, ** saith Varro, a de- 
rivation upon which Dr. Featley thus com- 
menteth ; u Women ta Ice their name m Latin 
from tenderness or softness, because they are 
usually of a softer temper than men, and 
much more subject to passions, especially of 
fear, grief, love and longing.” — Southey, The 
Doctor, j). 558. 

Compare the soothsayer’s interpre- 
tation of the word in Oymbeline , 
v. 5 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daugh- 
ter, 

Which we call “ mollis aer ; ” and <{ mollis 
aer ” 

We term it l< mulier.” 

A somewhat pretentious book lately 
published, The Biblical Things Not 
Generally Knot on, makes good its title 
by soberly stating that mulier is from 
Lat. mollior, as if the softer sex. 1 It is 
probably akin to mnlyere, Gk. amelgo, 
A. Bax. meoluc, from the Banskrit root 
mrij, and so would mean “ the milk 
giver,” “the stickler ” (Benfey). 

Mole, the small burrowing quad- 
ruped, is a contraction of mould-warp) 
or mold -warp (Shakespeare), or mold - 
werp (Wycliffe), Icel. mold-varpa, the 
animal that warps , or throws up, the 
mould. 

With her fVete she diggeth, and with her 
nose Cdfeteth awaye the earth, and therefore 
such earth is called m Germany mat werjf , 
and in England Molehill. — Toy sell, Historic 
of Fame -footed Beasts, 1608, p. 500. 

On the other hand, mold is some- 
times incorrectly used for mole, a mark 
on the body. See Iron-mould and 
Maul- stick. 

Upon the litle brest, like christall bright, 

She mote perceive a litle purple mold. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, VI. xii. 7. 

Monkey -pee, a Kentish word for the 
wood-louse, originally “a nwlti-pee 

1 In the same place, § 160, this ingenious 
writer observes that woman is formed from 
man, with the prefix wo - distinctive of sex. 
Sir Thos. Urquhart’s epigram was better than 
this, and almost as correct. 
i 1 Take man from woman, all that she can 
show, n 

Of her own proper, is nought else but wo.* 
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i.e. multiped (0. Eng. and West, 
“ many -feet ”), the Latin word, no 
doubt, being mistaken for a plural. 
See Phihlog. Soc. Trans., 1800, p. 16. 

Mongoose, a small Indian quad- 
ruped, is a corrupted form, probably, 
of some native oriental word, which 
appears in French as mangouste 
(Buffon). 

The boy importuned me for Bakshish to 
exhibit a fight between a snake held in his 
hand and a mongoose concealed m a basket. — 
M. Williams, Modern India , p. 28 (1878). 

Moon, a state of mind, is sometimes 
confused with mood , a certain character 
of music depending on the intervals in 
the scale, as “the Doric mood,” Lat. 
modus, whence also the grammatical 
mood or mode of a verb. 

That strain 1 heard was of a higher mood. 

Milton , Lifcidasy 1 . 87. 

It is really the same word as 0. Eng. 
mood , wrath, A. Sax. mod, mind, Icel. 
m6%r, Ger. muth , impulse, Goth, mods, 
wrath. A moody person is one inclined 
to wrath. 

pin woundes & pin holy blod 
Made lure huerte of dreon mod. 
B’oddeker , Alteng. Dichtungen , p. 201, 1. 61. 

With egre mode and herte full throwe, 

The stewardes throte he cut m two. 

The & qmjr oj Loue Degre, 1. 1018. 

po he com to pe temple, and wolde prechi, 
He vunde per-ynne chepmen. pet wer emody 
peyh hi were prute, he heom vt drof. 

Old ling. Miscellunif, p. 39, 1. 75. 
And sone he cam m-to $at lond, 

A modi stiward he t5or fond, 

Betende a man wid hise wond. 

Genesis and Exodus , 1. 2713. 

To the feminine mind in some of its moods 
all things that might be, receive a temporary 
charm from comparison with what is. — G. 
Eliot , Adam Bede, ch. xiv. 

Moral, a common corruption of 
model in Ireland and the provincial 
dialects of English, e.g. “ He’s varry 
moral of his fayther.” — JJolderncss 
Dialect: W . Cornwall Glossary, M. A. 
Courtney. 

Loike hs faither? Whoy, a’s the very 
moral on *im. — Evans, Leicestershire Glossary, 
p. 195, E. D. Soc. 

More-found. In an old Treatise on 
Diseases of Cattle, quoted by Nares, is 
mentioned “ The Sturdy, Turning- 
evill, or M<yre- found .” It is a corrup- 


tion of morfond, a disease in horses, Fr. 
morfondrre. See Founder. 

Morris. 1 Morris, an old game 

Morals. / played with counters or 
pegs on lines scored either on the 
ground or on a board, and mentioned 
by Shakespeare (Mid. Night Dream, ii. 
2) in the form “ Nine men’s morris,” 
is a corruption of morals, with an allu- 
sion to the well-known morris (or 
Moorish) dance, which the intricated 
movemonts of the pegs was fancied to 
resemble. The word morals itself, 
quoted by I)r. Hyde in the phrases, 
nine men's morals, three men's morals 
(vid. Brand, Pop . Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 431, ed. Bohn), is a corruption of 
merits or merrils , Fr. marelles, merelles. 
“ Le jeu des merelles , The boyish game 
called Merits, or five-penny Morris; 
plaicd here most commonly with 
stones, but in France with pawns, or 
men made of purpose, and tearmed 
Merelhs." — Cofgrave. Merelle or ma- 
rclle is only the fom. form of mere an, a 
counter, which is traced by Scheler 
(through marellus, maircllus) to Lat. 
mutrellus, from matara, a spear, a 
Celtic word meaning, perhaps, origi- 
nally something thrown, jeton : root 
mat, to throw (Lat. mitt ere). In the 
form nine-penny miracle, also quoted 
by Dr. Hyde ( he . cit.), miracle would 
seem to have resulted from a confusion 
of Fr. merelle with mervellle , oven as 
our playground marbles have sometimes 
been turned into marvels. Conversely 
to the above, m ivies, a Scotch word for 
the measles, seems to have been de- 
rived from the French morbilles. 

Diefenbacli connects Fr. m&rellcs, 
marolles, O. Fr. mcreau, a pebble, 
Netherland marellen, to play with peb- 
bles, Mid. Lat. marella, merelti, playing 
stones, with Mid. Lat. margella, a coral 
bead, Greek mdrgaron, a pearl, and 
margomtes (Goth. Hprache , ii. 54). 

Mortar board, as a name for a col- 
lege cap, is perhaps not originally de- 
rived from tho square implement of 
the wall-plasterer, but a reminiscence 
of the old French term morfier, a species 
ofcap worn by the clergy and graduates 
(Gattel), and by the Lord Chancellor 
and others on high days (Cotgrave). 

Mosaic, an artistic arrangement of 
vari-coloured marbles, &c., in a manner 
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worthy of the muse, Fr. moeaique , Sp. 
mosaico , Low Lat. mosaicum , musaicum, 
seems to have in some way been con- 
nected with the name of the Jewish 
lawgiver. An eminent living prelate 
(the same who found Jew crystallized 
in jewel) discovered Moses petrified in 
mosaic , and moralized accordingly on 
the degeneracy of Israel ! Marvel had 
a truer insight when he wrote 
Music the mosaic of the air, 

both words being from Greek mousa , 
the muse. Cf. the forms Fr. musif, It. 
musaico , Ger. musiv Low Lat. musi - 
vum (sc. opus). 

The vaught be garnysshed with golde and 
byse with dyuers story es of as subtyli mu sun 
[! musty id worke as mayebe. — The Pylgrymoge 
of Syr It. Guylforde , 1506, p. 37 (Camden 
Soci). 

The deep indentings artificiall mixt 
Amid Musuiks (for more ornament) 

Haue prizes, sizes, and dies different. 

J. Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 442. 

In the bottom of this liquid Ice 
Made of Musdick work, with quaint deuice 
The cunning work-man had contriued to trim 
Carpes, Pikes, and Dolphins seeming even to 
swim. ibid. p. 135. 

No less admirable was the Art, of that 
kind the Arabs call Marliutery, but the Jews 
Mosairk [!] ; a composition of many small 
pieces of Marble variously coloured. — Sir T. 
Herbert , Travels , 1665, p. 146. 

The base deed of fallen Judaism round the 
Holy Sepulchre is avenged in the wretched 
caricatures of the children of Abraham, who 
haggle with the drunken and the hungry over 
second-hand clothes, and sell mosaics and 
* jewellery , the very words being a ivil ness against 
them. — The Leading Ideas of the Gospels, p. 
16 (1872). 

Miss F. B. Havergal prefaced tlie 
last outpourings of her pious muse with 
these appropriate lines : — 

Master, to do great work for thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may 
suit — 

Some little chips to cut witli care minute, 

Or tint, or grave, or polish. * * * * 

Set each stone by thy master- hand of grace, 
Form the mosaic as thou wilt for me, 

And in thy temple-pavement, give it place. 

> Life Mosaic , 1880. 

Mother, the dregs or cloudy sedi- 
ment formed in vinegar, &c., Ger. 
wioder and mutter (e.g. essiehmuHer ), is 
a corrupted form of mudder , Low. Ger. 
mudder , mud, Swed. and Dut. modder, 


High Ger. matter , connected with 
moder , and High Ger. mud, Dan. mud- 
der, mud. Cf. Walion mutri , mouldy 
(Sigart). 

A curious coincidence is Gk. graus , 
(1) an old woman, (2) scum of liquor. 

Mood, the mother of vinegar. — Williams 
and Jones, Somerset Glossary. 

Unhappily the bit of mother from Swift’s 
vinegar-barrel has had strength enough to 
sour all the rest. — J. R. Lowell , My Study 
Windows , p. 93. 

Mother Carey’s chickens. It has 
been suggested that Mother Carey in 
this sailor’s expression for the stormy 
petrels is a corrupted form of mater 
cam, as if oiseaux de Notre Dame, aim 
Sanctce Maria}, but this wants confir- 
mation. Certainly swallows are called 
uccelli della Madonna in the valleys of 
Tirol, the lark is named Our Lady's 
Hen in Orkney (Jamieson), and mario- 
nette is a provincial name of the buf- 
fet-headed duck ; Icel. mdriatla, the 
wagtail. Cf. Gertrude's Bird, the great 
black woodpecker, St. Cuthbert' s Duck, 
&c. 

Mother woot, a driver’s cry to his 
horses in Surrey, is for ’ m hither, wolt, 
i.c. come hither, wilt thou . So the Lin- 
colnshire mock-met her -hauvc l turn to 
the left, seems to be mog-come-hither- 
half, i.c. move on, come (to the) hither 
side (Skeat). 

Mother-of-Pearl, so called as if the 
hearer of pearl, the matrix in which it 
is produced (like the Arabic expres- 
sions “mother of wine ” z: the vine, 
“son of the sea”rza pearl) is perhaps 
a misunderstanding of Fr. mere-pcrle, 
mother of pearl (Cotgrave), as if con- 
founded with mere, mother; whereas 
this, like mere goutte, the first juice of 
the grape, and mere lame, is derived 
from Lat. merits (old Fr. mere), pure, 
excellent of its kind (Scheler). But 
then Ger. perlenmutter, Dan. perlemor , 
“ pearl-mother,” It. madre pcrla, must 
be corruptions also. In any case mother- 
pearl, and not mother-of-pearl, seems 
to be the original form. 

This shell-fish which is the Mother of Pearle, 
differs not much in the maner of breeding and 
generation from the Oysters. — Holland , 
Pliny's Nut . Hist. vol. i. p. 25 1. 

Some say that these mother-pea t ies haue 
their Kings and Captaines. — Id. p. 255. 
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Thereby his mort&ll blade full comely hong 
Inyvory sheath, ycarv’d with curious slights, 
Whose hilts were burnisht gold and handle 
strong 

Of mother perle ; and buckled with a golden 

tong. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, I. vii. 30. 

Mound, a hillock or small elevation 
of earth, has been altered both in form 
and meaning from being confounded 
with mount (Lat. mon(f)s , Fr. mont). 
It is really the modern form of A. Sax. 
mund, a protection, used in the senso of 
an earthen defence (0. H. Ger. munt). 
Compare harrow, a raised mound (Ger. 
berg, a mountain), near akin to A . Saxon 
beorgan , to protect. Mount was formerly 
used for an embankment of earth 
(North), and so A. V. Jer . vi. 6. 

Mound, an heraldic term for the re- 
presentation of a globe surmounted by 
a cross, denoting the ascendency of 
Christianity over the world , is a cor- 
ruption of Fr. monde , Lat. mimdms. 
Mounde for world occurs in old Eng- 
lish : — 

Synneles y harp pe yn to pys mounde . — 
Robt. Mannynge, Mediluci/uns on the Soper of 
cur Lorde , i. 942 (ah. 1315). 

There was found a deuice made peraduen- 
ture with King Philips knowledge, wrought 
al in massuie copper, a King sitting on borse- 
backe vpon a monde or world, the hors* 1 
prauncirig forward with his forelegges if 
he would leapt* of, wuth this inscription Non 
suffic'd orhis , meaning, ns it is to be conceaued, 
that one whole world could not content him. 
— G . Tottenham , Arte of Lug. Poesie, 1589, 
p. 118 (ed. Arber). 

[He] seems halfe ravish 1 when he looks upon 
That bar, this bend; that less, this cheveron; 
This man ch, that moone; this martlet, and 
that mound. 

Herrick, Poem*, p. 316 (ed. Ilazlitt). 

Mouths, in the sense of grimaces, as 
in the Prayer Book version of the 
Psalms (xxxv. 15), “making months at 
me, and ceased not” (zz mocking me), 
is a coiTUption of old English mowes ; 
mowc being a contemptuous grin or 
projection of the lips in ridicule, Fr. 
mono, old Fr. moc, from Butch mouwc, 
a protrusion of the lower lip. So to 
make a mowc , Fr .faire lamouc (zz XTov. 
Fr. fadre la lippe) zz Butch mouwc 
makm (Biez). 

“ Make hym pe mowc ” occurs in tho 
Handlyng Synnc, p. 125, and Hamlet 


speaks of some “ that would make 
mows ” at his uncle (act ii. sc. 2). 

The Bible Word-Book (Eastwood and 
Wright) notes that the original reading 
in the Prayer Book passage was mowes 
or mows, which retained its place as 
late as 1G87, and tliat in the following 
from Hamlet (iv. 4) the same alteration 
has occurred : — 

Whose spiiit with divine ambition puff'd 

Makes mouths at the invisible event. 

So Cotgrave gives “ moue , a moe, or 
mouth ; an ill favoured extension or 
thrusting out of the lips,” and “ Gri- 
macer, to make a face or a wry mouth, 
to mowed" 

Mowc or skorne, Vangia vel valgia.” — 
Prompt. Pai valorem. 

Mo u a re or makm* of a moive, Valgiator. — 
Id. 

I moo, I mocke, T mo we with the mouthe, 
ie fays la moue. — Palsgrave, hesclaircissement, 
1550. 

And hot if thou can, we wille not trow, 

That thou hast sanle, bote make the mow 
When thou ^yttes m yond sett. 

Miracle Ploys , Cmcifnio, p. 140 
(ed. Marriott). 

Thei scornydenme with manning, thei gnas- 
tiden oil me with her teeth. — Wychjfe, Psalms, 
xxxiv. 16. 

This sowne was so full of japes, 

As ever mowes were m apes. 

Chaucer, The House oj Fame, 
bk. in, 1. 716. 

I can mo we on a man, 

And make a lesynge well 1 enn 
And ma vutayne it ryglit well than. 

The II oild ' and the Chylde, 1522 
(Old Plays, xn. 311). 

Wyfe, quoth he, then must I nedes know, 
What is your wyll, then, tor to haue : 

At mo you must neither mocke nor mow, 

Nor yet loute me, nor call me knaue. 

Black-Letter Ballads (Lilly ed ), p. 130. 
And other-whiles with bitter mockes and 
mowes , 

He would him scorne, that to his gentle 
in} nd, 

Was much more grievous then the others 
blowes. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene, VI. vii. 49. 

Mouse-barley, Ger. maus-gerste, Lat. 
hordeum murinum, is, according to Br. 
Prior, a mistako for hordeum murale , 
“ wall- barley,” so called from its grow- 
ing about walls. 

Mouse-web, \ Scotch names for a 

Moose-web, / spider’s web, or for 
tlie gossamer, Cleveland niuzweb, muz - 
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wipe. The first part of the word is 
most probably, as Mr. Atkinson has 
pointed out, a corruption of mesh, 0. 
N orse moskvi , Swed. mashi , Dan .maske, 
Ger. vmsche. Compare Spinner -mesh, 
a Cleveland word for the spider’s web. 

Mowdiewart is a corruption of 
moldiwarp the mole used by the Ettrick 
shepherd in the Nodes Amhrosianm , 
vol. i. p. 68. In Banffshire motMewort 
(Gregor). 

Muck, in the phrase “ to run a muck ,” 
meaning to pursue a mad and reckless 
career, jostling or overturning all ono 
meets, perhaps so spelt with some idea 
that the violent exertion throws the 
runner (like Mr. Thornhiirs gay ladies) 
into “ a muck of sweat.” 

Frontless and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets, 

And runs nn Indian muck at nil he meets. 

Dryden , The llind and Panther , 1. 1187. 

It is a corruption of amok , a native 
word for a kind of mania or uncontrol- 
lable fury among the Malays, which im- 
pels the sufferer to rush madly onward, 
striking right and left with his kris. 
“ The first warning of such an event is 
given by the cry of ‘Amok, amok P 
when there is a rush, and people fly 
right and left to shelter ; for the runner 
makes no distinction betwoon friend 
and foe ; his eyes are indeed dark, and 
he is blind to everything but the intense 
desire to kill all he can before he ren- 
ders up his own wretched life.” — 
M‘Nair, Perak and the Malays, p. 212- 
214. 

He was upon the design of moqua ; that is, 
in their language, when the rascality of the 
Mahometans return from Mecca, they pre- 
sently take their axe m their hands, which is 
a kind of poniard. . . . w ith which they run 
through tiie sticets, and kill all those which 
are not of the Mahometan law, till they be 
killed themselves. — Tare) hut, Voyage'., n. 
p. 199. 

Drawing their poisoned daggers, they cried 
a mvcca upon the English. — hi. p. 202. 

Muddy-want, a Somerset name for 
the mole or mouldi-warp. 

Mudwall, a name for the boo-eater 
(apiaster), Johnson, Webster, also spelt 
rmdwall (Bailey), is no doubt a corrup- 
tion, but of what I cannot say. 

Mugweed, a name for the plant as - 
pcrula odorata , also mug wet (Gerardo), 


are corruptions of Pr. muguet, 0. Fr. 
musquet, Lat. muscatus, “ musk-scent- 
ed ” (Prior). 

Mug, a vulgar word for a face or 
mouth (especially an ugly one), stands 
for murg, Scot, morgue, a solemn faco, 
murgeon , to mock by making mouths 
(Jamieson), from Pr. morgue, a sour 
face, a solemn countenance, morguer, to 
look sourly; cf. Languedoc, murga, 
countenance. 

Mug-wort, A. Sax. mucg-wyrt, a 
popular name of the plant Artemisia, 
vulgaris, 0. Eng. wyrmwyrt, is said to 
bo from 0. Eng. moghe or mough , a 
maggot or moth (Prior). It was an- 
ciently believed to be a corrupted form 
of motherwort . “ Mugworfc, herbe, 
idem quod moibr worte .” — Prompt . 
Parvulorum. On this Mr. Way quotes 
from the Arundel MS. : — “ Mogwort, al 
on as seyn some, modirwort : lewed folk 
put in manye wordcs conne no ry 3 & 
sownynge, hut ofte sliortyn wordys, and 
cliangyn lettrys and silablys, pay eo- 
ruptyn j?e o. in to u. and d. in to g. and 
syncopyn i. smytyn a-wey i. and r. and 
seyn mugwort .” ^Elfric glosses it 
matrwm herha, the Catholicon Anglicum 
m a ter he rha.ru m. 

Mr. Cockayne thinks old Eng. viugc- 
wyri, v megwyrt, is properly “ midgo- 
wort” (my eg z z midge). “ lloo aflig- 
dcofulsoocnyssa ” (It puts to flight 
devilsicknoss, i.e. epilepsy). — Leech- 
doms, Wortcunning , and Starcrafi, vol. 
i. p. 102. 

Mule, or mule-jenny, a machine used 
in spinning cotton, is an anglicized form 
of Ger. miihle, a mill, M. Ger. mule 
(Webster), Lat. viola, a mill, whence 
Pr. meule, a mill-stone, It. vnilino. 
Compare It. molinello, a spinning-wheel 
(Florio). 

Mull, to warm wine or ale with 
sugar and spice, has been evolved out 
of ' mulled , in the phrase mulhd ale, mis- 
understood as a part participle. But 
mulled ale is a corruption of old Eng. 
vmld-ale or mold ale ( Prompt . Parvu- 
lorum), a funeral ale, literally mould- 
ale, ale provided when a person is 
interred or committed to the mould . 
Cf. Scot, mulde-metc, a funeral banquet ; 
Icel. molda/r, a funeral. The word was 
probably confounded with old Eng. 
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mnllen , to powder, with allusion to the 
grated spices which the beverage con- 
tained. — Prof. Skeat, Etym. Bid. s.v. 
It may possibly have been influenced by 
Fr. mouilhr , to render soft, to mellow, 
Lat. mollire. Shakespeare uses mulled 
for stupefied, softened. Coriolarms , iv. 
5, 239. 

New cyder mull'd , with ginger warm, 

Guy [in Johnson]. 

There was a tun of red port vune drank at 
his wife’s burial, besides mulled white wine. 
— -Mason, in Brand Pop. Antuj. u. (ed. 
Bohn). 

The thief of a poet sang the lampoon for 
him . . . over a quart of mulled beer. — P. 
Kennedy, Evenings in the Dujfrey , p. 30b. 

Compare 0. Eng. nioweld (i.e. mould) 
zz mouldy, moulded. 

pe ruste of pat moiveld mon6 
Agayne Jmm pan sal wittnes be. 

Hampole , Pricke oj Conscience, 1. 5571. 

Mullein, Fr. moline, the name of a 
plant, might seem to be so called from 
its soft downy leaves (like the Flea- 
barn Mullet from Fr. mollet , soft), Fr. 
mol , Lat. mollis , soft. Compare its 
names woolen , Ger. well -brant , L. Lat. 
lanaria. It is probably, however, the 
plant which attracts thewo/fts (Gerarde, 
p. 684), blattaria , from Dan. napl, a 
moth, Gotli. malo (I)iefenbach, Wedg- 
wood, Skeat). 

The male Mullein or Higtaper hath broade 
leaues, very soft, whitish and dowme. — Ge- 
rarde, Herbal, p. 6*29. 

Mullet, in heraldry a figure like a 
star with five points, usually the dis- 
tinguishing mark for the third brother 
(Bailey), was originally mold, the rowel 
of a spur, Fr. mol tie, properly a little 
mill, from Lat. mola, a mill. Cf. Fr. 
moulinet, a little wheel. 

The fader the hole, the eldast son different, 

quhiche a labelle ; a cressent thesecound ; 
third a molet ; the fourt a merl to tent. 

Booke of Precedence. Kc. p. 9b, 1. 45 
* (K.E/l.S.). 

The stede was whyte as any mylke, 

The brydylle reynys were of sylke, 

The moleitys gylte they were. 

Octavian, 1. 72 JO (Percy Soc.). 

Munificence, bountifulne&s, Lat. 
munificent ia, a derivative of Lat. muni- 
ficus , bountiful, from munus , a prosent 
(or duty) and facere, to make, and so 
“ present-making,’ ’ is curiously used by 
Spenser in the sense of defence or for- 


tification, evidently on the false as- 
sumption that the word was akin to 
muniment, munition, Lat. munire, to 
fortify, mcenia , defensive ramparts. 

Until that Locnne for his Realmes defence, 
Did head against them make and strong muni- 
ficence. 

Faerie Queene, II. x. lb. 

Muntin, a Leicestershire word for 
the munnion or mullion of a window, 
confounded probably with “ mountain 
or upright beam in a building, Fr. 
montant.” — Sherwood, Eng. - French 
Bid. 1660. 

Other forms are munton, monion , 
monyal, moynel (Parker), Fr. molgnon, 
a stump, akin no doubt to Ital. monco, 
maimed, Lat. mancu6. Tlie munnion 
of a window is the central stump before 
it branches off into tracery (Skeat). 

Muscovado, the name given to raw 
sugar as imported into this country 
(Latham, Bid. s.v.), is the Spanish 
word mascabado assimilated to such 
words as niUbcadine, muscatel, muscovy. 

Sp. and Portg. mascabado, unrefined 
(sugar), is from mascabar, to depreciate, 
tho same as Sp. menoscabar, from mas 
or nicnos (less) and coho (head). — M. 
Rouliu. It is thus radically tlie same 
word as misc/iitf, old Fr. mrschirfi mus- 
fortune, injury, Sp. mcnos-cabo, bad 
result, depreciation, loss. 

Muscovy duck, a corruption oimush- 
duclc , which “ derives its name from its 
exhaling at times a strong odour of that 
drug. The term Muscovy is wholly 
misapplied, since it is an exclusive 
native of tho warmer and tropical parts 
of America and its islands.”- Nuttall, 
Ornithology of the United H tales, p. 
404. [Latham, Bidionary, s,v.] 

Muse, to pon der or meditate, formerly 
to study, Fr. muser , so spelt as if the 
word meant to cultivate the muses, Lat. 
wusce, (1) the goddesses of learning, 
(2) studies (Gk. mousai ), and so gene- 
rally understood (Coleridge, Richard- 
son). Book titles like “Musings in 
Verse,” were doubtless adopted with 
this idea. 

Mowsyli , prively stodyyn (al. stondyn a 
dowt ), Muso, musso . — Promptonum Parvulo- 
nan, 1440. 

I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further. 

Shakespeare, Corwlanus, ni. 2, 8. 
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In this passage muse means to wonder. 
The primitive meaning, however, of 
the French muser is seen in its use as 
a term of the chase to use the nose 
(muse, museau ), of a dog to lay it to 
the ground, of a stag to lift it in the 
air. A male deer is said fairs la muse 
when it lifts up its muzzle (Cotgrave). 
From sniffing the air or being in a state 
of open-mouthed expectation (which is 
also the original meaning of abide) came 
the sense of pausing or pondering. 
Compare It. musare , “to muse, to sur- 
mise, also to goe idly up and downe, 
or to hold onos muzzle in the air” 
(Florio). These words are derivatives 
of Fr. museau, old Fr. musel (Eng. 
“muzzle ”), Prov. mursel , It. muso (for 
wo), from Lat. morsns , (1) a bite, (2) 
an open mouth (Diez). Similarly Wy- 
eliffe uses mussel for “ morsol : ” - “ This 
man forsakith tmithe, 3hc, for a mussel 
of breed.” — Proverbs , xxvni. 11. 

Almost identical is tho meaning of 
tho transitive verb amuse, Fr. amuser, 
to hold folks at gaze, to make them 
muse, to engross their attention, for- 
merly, so far from diverting them, to 
make them sad. “Danner hi muse a, 
To amuse, or put into dumps, to drive 
into a brown study.” — Cotgrave. 

Bishop Ilackot says : — 

A glorious splendor fill VI the mountain 
where Christ was tiaiisligur’d, and it did 
amuse Peter, James, and John. — Century of 
Set mans, lo7 5, p. 51, tol. 

John Howe begins a sermon on the 
untimely death of a most hopeful young 
gentleman cut off in his prime by ob- 
serving: - 

The peculiar occasion of this present so- 
lemnity may be somewhat amusing to nar- 
rower and les-> considering minds. — The lie- 
deemer's Dominion oier the Invisible Woild. 

Fuller in his Church History speaks 
of one “ Being amused with grief, fear, 
and fright ” (bk. ix. § 44). 

I amused a long while 
Upon this wail of benle, 

That shone lighter than n glas. 

Chaucer , lhe House oj Fame, bk. lii. 

Musii -rump, an old corruption of 
mushroom, old Fr. mousclteron . 

A night grow r n mush amp. 

Edward 11. (Nares). 

Muskrat is said to have been origi- 
nally and properly an American word 
musquash, and that a corruption of a 


native Indian word mouslcouessou. So 
“ moose ” is from the native word mows- 
souk, and “skunk” from saganJcou. 
(Bryant and Gay, Hist, of United States, 
voL i. p. 319.) 

Muslin-kail, a Scottish word for 
broth made of barley and greens. 

I’ll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 

Be’t water-brose, or muslin-kail , 

WV cheerfu’ face. 

Bunts , To James Smith, Globe ed. 
p. 35. 

Penny wheep [= beer] sgude enough for 
muslin-kail. — A. Hi. slop, Pioverbs of Scotland, 
p. 216. 

This muslin is for mashlin or meslin , 
mixed grain ( miscellanea , barley, oats, 
&c.). 

Mussulmen is sometimes used by 
inaccurate writers as the plural of nms- 
s u l man( Pers. musulmdn ,a true belie ver), 
a Mohammedan, instead of mussulmans, 
as if the last part of the word was our 
English word man . One might equally 
well use ialismen for talismans . 

The word Islam denotes “ an entire devo- 
tion to the wall of another,” and from this the 
Arabians demed the term Moslem or Muslim, 
i.e. one who lias entirely submitted himself 
to the will of God, and is consequently, “ m 
a state of salvation” ( Solum or Aslama ). 
The dual Muslmani, has most commonly 
been substituted for these terms by Eastern 
nations ; and hence the various forms of that 
name employed by European writers — of 
Muselman , Mussulman, Mussulmans, Mussel- 
men, Ac. as applied to the professors of the 
Mahometan faith. — Cyclopedia oj liehgious 
Denominations , p. 353. 

Musshell, an old Eng. form of 
muscle or mussel, the shell-fish, Lat. 
musculus (a little mouse), occurs in the 
King’s Coll. Cambridge MS. of the 
Prompt or ium ' Varvulorum. Another 
corruption of musculus seems to be 
Welsh misgl, misglen, a muscle. 

Muss-roll, ) old names for the nose- 

Muse-roll, j band of ahorse’s bridle, 
as if tho roll for the animal’s nms 
( zz mouth, old Eng.), are corruptions of 
Fr. muserolle, a noseband, a derivative 
of museau, the muzzle, It. muso , which 
is from Lat. morsus, (1) a bite, (2) the 
open mouth (Diez). 

Martingal , a thong of leather fastened at 
one end to the girts under the belly, and at 
the other to the muss-roll. — Bailey. 

Musolwra, a muzle, a muse roll , a muffler. — 
Florio. 
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My Bono ! a Cleveland expletive, is 
a corruption of an ancient oath La 
Scmgue! La Smgrn JDieul (Atkin- 
son)* 

Mystery, when applied to an early 
religious play and to a mechanical art 
or trade to which an apprentice is bound, 
as if denoting some secret or recondite 
knowledge kept from the outer world 
and imparted only to those duly ini- 
tiated, is a corruption of old Fr. vies- 
tier (Portg. muter , It. mestiero , Prov. 
mestier , Sp. menester ), from Latin minis - 
terium , a religious ministry or service. 
Though mystery , more properly mastery, 
old Eng. mister, a handicraft, closely 
corresponds to Fr. metier (mestier), a 
trade or business, it may also repre- 
sent the Norm.-Fr. maisterie, science, 
knowledge, It. mcestria (from magister), 
the mastery of a thing, “ also skill, in- 
dustrie, cunning, arte and wit”(Florio), 
mcestrare, “ to maister, to teach, to in- 
struct.” Mistery would come from 
maisterie, just as mister from master, 
mistress from mai(s)trcs8e, and mistral, 
the N.W. wind, from moestral, maestro, 
the masterful wind. 

(1) Misteiy zz old Eng. mist ere, a 
trade, old Fr. mestier . 

Of j?is mestere smie$ j?eo uniselie ontful© 
ifce deofles kurt [of this art (viz. grimacing) 
jnaketh use the unhappy envious in the 
devil’s court ]. — Ancren Riwle , p. 212. 

Marthe mester is uorto ueden & schruden 
poure men, ase huselefdi [Martha’s business 
is for to feed and clothe poor men, as house- 
lady]. — Id. p. 414. 

WyjMmte pacience non necomfj to perfec- 
tion. J>erof we yzef? uorbisne ate lente ine 
alle jx* mestyere $ fetme dej? mid hand [With- 
out patience none cometh to perfection. 
Thereof we see example at; least in all the 
crafts that one practises by hand]. — Ayenbite 
of Jnwyt (1340), p. 167. 

Hihtes mester hit is and wes, 

In vche dom Pees to maken. 

CaUell off Lone , 1. 479. 

And on $e sexte hundred ger 

Wimmen welten weres mester. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 532 

(E.E.T.S.). 

[Women exercised men’s arts.] 

Of all the comun people about, 

Withinne burgh and eke without, 

Of hem that ben artificers, 

Whiche usen craftes and mestiers , 

Whose art is cleped mechanique, 

And though they ben nought alle like, 


Yet netbeles how so it falle, 

O lawe mot govern© hem alle. 

Gower, Confemo Amantis, vol. iii. 
p. 142 (ed. Pauli). 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good mistere, 
He was a wel good wrigbt, a carpenter©. 

Chaucer , Canterbury Tates , 1. 615. 
Shame light on him, that through so false 
illusion, 

Doth turne the name of Souldiers to abusion, 
And that, which is the noblest mysterie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamie 1 

Spenser , Mother Hubbards Tale, 1. 222. 
And bad him goe his waye such as he was, 
The sclaunder of an honest misierye . 

F. Thynn, Delia te between Pride and 
Lowliness (ah. 1568) p. 48 (Shaks. 
Soc.J. 

Leauing these manner of dissimulations to 
all base-minded men, and of vile nature or 
mistene, we doe allow our Courtly Poet to be 
a dissembler only in the subtilties of his arte. 
— G. Putienham, Arte of Eng . Poesie , 1589, 
p. 308 (ed. Arber). 

Alcum. But what stripling is this? 

Peter. One that is desirous to learne your 
craft. 

Alcum . Craft, sir boy ! you must call it 
mystery . 

llajfe. All is one, a craftie mystery , and a 
myslicall craft. 

J. Lilly, Gallathea, act ii. sc. 3 (1592). 

Every manuary trade is called a mystery, 
because it hath some slight or subtlety of 
gayning that others cannot looke into. Every 
man cannot be a carpentour of his owne for- 
tune. — Mannigluims Diary, April 10, 1603, 
p. 166 (Camden Soc.). 

Euery Printer offending therein shall be 
for euer hereafter disabled to use or exercise 
the Art or Mystene of Printing. — Decree of 
Star re -Chamber, Concerning Printing , 1637. 

It is strange to find a critical writer 
thinking that this mystery is the Greek 
musterion , “ something kept secret.” 

There is common to nearly all arts and 
mysteries (as the old term itself implies) a 
certain jealousy of the outside world, which 
is distinct from any individual reticence pro- 
duced by the fear of competition. — Saturday 
Review , vol. 48, p. 657. 

There are certain mysteries or secrets in all 
trades, from the highest to the lowest, from 
that of prime-ministering to this of authoring, 
which are seldom discovered unless to mem- 
bers of the same calling. — Fielding , Joseph 
Andrews , bk. ii. ch. 1. 

A mystery play was one acted by a 
guild of handicraftsmen, such as the 
carpenters, the lorimers, &c. See M. 
Petit de Julleville, Les Mysteres. 

(2) Mistery, perhaps z: maistrie, old 
Eng. meistre . Cf. Ger. meisier, master* 
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Maisterie , a Mystery, a masterly action, 
Magistracy, masterly workmanship. — Bailey, 
Dictionary. 

Memory, skill, is frequent in old Eng. 
writers. Sir Thos. More, for instance, 
speaking of Wyclifife’s Translation of the 
Bible , says : — 

These thinges he so handled ( which was no 
great maisti'y ) with reasons probable & 
likely to ley peple & vnlerned that be cor- 
rupted in his time many folke iu this realme. 
•—‘Dialogue concemynge Heresyes (1528), bk. 
iii. ch. 14. 

MaAstery and magistery were used 
Specifically by the Alchemists for their 
own mystery. 

Our Magistery is Three, Two, and One, 

The Anunali, V egitable, and Minerall Stone. 

Thus who can worke wisely 
Shall attain unto our Maistery. 

B home fields Blossoms ( Ashmole , 
Theat. Chemicum , p. 323). 

The Maistery thou gettest not yet of these 
Planets seaven, 

But by a misty meaning knowne only unto 
us. 

Id. (op. cit. p. 315). 

In the same collection is a 'poem on 
the Mistery of Alchymists , by Geo. 
Bipley (p. 380). 

Or oez par maisterie que li chans signifie. 
Philip de Thaun , The Bestiary (12th 
cent.), 1. 153. 

[Now hear by science what the cart signifies.] 
His penance was forgeten, he asked for his 
archere, 

Walter Tirelle was liaten, maister of that 
mister . 

Robert of Ermine, Lang toff s Chron. 
p. P4 (ed. 1810). 

jjet hauefc tomuche meistvie on monie [That 
hath too much mastery over many]. — Ancren 
Riwle, p. 140, and so mesterie , p. 108. 

It were a lytell maystry 

To make a blynde man to se 
As suche a yerde trvely. 

The Smyth and His Dame , 1. 82. 
Gramerey, syr, sayd she, 

For thov hast wrovght on me ; 

It was a fvll great maystry , 

As 1 vmlerstande ; 

I was blynde, nowe may I se. 

Id. 1. 168. 

It is curious to observo words so dif- 
ferent as Lat. magister (from magis ), 
one greater, a master, and minister 
(from one less, a servant, yield- 

ing a word of the same form, mistery , 
knowledge, craft, and mistery , a reli- 
gious play. 


Mysterious, a Derbyshire woman’s 
corruption of the plant-name mezeretm, 
with the explanation, u We call it the 
mysterious plant, sir, because its flowers 
come out Before its leaves.” — Britten 
and Holland. 


N. 

N acker, a provincial word for a 
drum in N.W. Lincolnshire (Peacock, 
Glosswry ), probably mentally associated 
with words like nacJcer, to snap the 
finger, knack , knock , &c., is the old 
Eng. naker , nakyre , Fr. nacaire , na- 
quaire , Low Lat. nacara , Arab, naqdrah, 
a drum. 

& ay Jje nakeryn noyse, notes of pipes, 
Tymbres & tabornes, tulket among. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 77, 1. 1414. 

Nacorne, an old Eng. word for a 
sort of kettledrum, but sometimes 
taken to be a wind-instrument like a 
lioboy, and so called as if compounded 
with corns, a horn, is a corrupt form 
of naker, nauquayre, from the oriental 
word naqarah, a drum. 

Nacorne, ynstrument of mynstralsye. Na- 
b ilium . — Prompt. Pare, (vide Way’s note). 

Nag- nail, a provincial word for a 
sore at the root of a finger-nail, as if 
that which nags or gnaws the nail, is 
perhaps only another form of 0. Eng. 
ang-ncegele (ang z= sore, pain). (Bee 
Hang-nail.) But compare Icelandic 
anneglwr , the skin round the finger- 
nail, a corruption of which is aum* 
neglur (an agnail), as if “ sore-nail,” 
from aumr, sore. 

Nail, a provincial word for a needle 
in East Cornwall (Couch, E.D.S.), is 
an assimilation to nail, a spike of metal 
(A. Sax. ncegel), of old Eng. nelde , 
neelde , a transposed form of nedle , a 
needle, A, Sax. ndedl . Compare Dan. 
naal, Icel. ndl, Dutch naald, a needle, 
beside Ger. nadel , 0. H. Ger. nddela, 
Goth, nethla , originally ** the sewer,” 
cognate with Ger.ndhen,io sew. Needle , 
which in Gammer Guvton rhymes with 
feele, is in Shakespeare often pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable, very much 
like neeld, and the d, as in mid (vile), 
may have been scarcely perceptible 4 
(Abbot, Shakspearian Grammar, p. - 
346). 
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Aile pees pinges . . . ne beo$ nout wurS a 
wide. — Ancren Riwk, p. 400. 

Naked as a melde • and non help abonte hym. 

Piers Plowman , text C, xx. 56. 
We, Hernia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our welds created both one flower. 

Shakespeare , Midsummer N. Dream , 
iii. 2, 205. 

Nancy-pretty, a Scotch name for the 
plant London Pride, a corruption of 
None-so-pretty (Jamieson). It is found 
also in the Holderness dialect of E. 
Yorkshire. 

Lords and ladies, love in a mist, none so 
pretty, true love of Canada, and bachelor’s 
outtons. — Nares, Think-L-to-Myself, ii, 41. 

Napoleon, a popular corruption in 
the Isle of Wight of the plant-name 
trifoUum (incamatum). — Britten and 
Holland. 

Narrow-wriggle, a corruption in 
the Eastern counties of the provincial 
word “an erri-wigglc A. Sax. ear- 
wigga, an earwig. — Philolog. Soc . 
Trans. 1858, p. 97. 

Near, used in the provincial dialects 
(e.g. Sternberg, Northampton Glossary) 
and colloquial English with the mean- 
ing of parsimonious, stingy, is in all 
probability a corrupted form of old 
Eng. hnedw , sparing, niggardly (Gmd- 
mon , 171, 5), influenced, it may be, by 
the synonymous word close , understood 
as hard-by, instead of tight-fisted, 
having one’s bowels of compassion shut 
up. Hneaiv , Icel. Imdggr , seems to be 
akin to A. Sax. gnagan (? hnagan ), to 
gnaw or nag, Swed. gnaga, Lincolnshire 
gnag , Ger. nagen , Norse nagga , and to 
mean one who gnaws and scrapes his 
bones, a cheese-paring skinflint. Iden- 
tical with this is Danish gnier, a miser, 
a griping penurious fellow, which, as 
well aB gmdsk , stingy, is from guide, 
to rub. Cf. old Eng, gnede, stingy 
(Havelock the Dane , 1. 97). Parallel and 
related are niggard, old Eng. nygun 
(Handling Synne , 1. 5578), from Icel. 
nyggja, to rub, scrape, or gnaw ; nugg- 
jen, stingy, Swed. njngg. Also Greek 
gndphm, a miser, knipds and sknipds, 
niggardly, from Imizo, to scrape, sknipto , 
to pip or pinch. Compare Cumberland 
sorobiu parsimonious, akin to Dut. 
schrobben, Gael, sgriob, to scrape. 

A company of studious paper-worms, & 
leane schollers and niggardly scraping Vsurers. 
— Lingua (1632), act iii. sc. 2. 


This near, penurious, occurs in 
Mabbe, The Boyue (1623), part L jx 
107, and in Miss Burney’s Gecma, 
book ii. ch. 9 : — “ Miss, he’s so near it’s 
partly a wonder how he lives at all.” 
See Fitzedward Hall, Modern English, 
p. 243. 

As he is very careful of his fortune I always 
thought lie lived in a near manner.— the 
Spectator, No. 402. 

Mr. Barkis was something of a raiser, or, 
as Peggottv dutifully expressed it* was “ a 
little near . — Dickens , David Copperjield , 
ch. x. 

The word has perhaps partially 
coalesced with old Eng. nare , narrow, 
confined, A. Sax. nean^u, close, restricted, 
“narrow;” compare “Hit is somdel 
nare.” — Wright, Pop . Treatises on 
Science , p. 139, 1. 318. Indeed narrow 
is found in the sense of close-fisted, 
parsimonious. 

Be not too narrow , husbandmen ! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. 

Thomson, The Seasons , Autumn. 

Nearer, an incorrect and somewhat 
modern formation basod on the assump- 
tion that near is a positive, whereas 
this word, A. Sax. near, is really the 
old comparative of the adverb nedh, 
nigh, Goth. nehw. Thus near-er is a 
pleonastic comparative just equivalent 
to nigh-er-er (Morris, Skeat). Compare 
the following where near r : more nigh. 

The nere to the Church the ferther from 
God. — Hey wood, Proverbs, C. 

With this Chanon 1 dwelt have seven yere. 
And of his science am I never the nere. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales, 1. 16189. 

At alle peryles, qu6d pe prophete, I aproche 
hit no nen e. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 91, 1. 85. 
Your sighes yow fet from farre, 

And all to wry your wo : 

Yet ar ye nere the narre , 

Men nr not blinded so. 

Tottel’s Miscellany (1557), p. 58 
(ed. Arber). 

Doe not imitate those foolishe Patientes, 
which hauing sought all meanes of recouery, 
and are neuer the neere, run vnto Witchcraft. 
— 6'. Gossan , Schoole of Abuse (1579), p. 60, 
ed. Arber. 

He loued her more then seuen yere, 

Yet was he of her loue neuer y® nere. 

The Squyr of Lowe Degre, 1. 18. 

Near-hand, ) as in the sentence 

Nigh-hand, ) “He was mahJumd 
drowned before I reached him,” A. Sax. 
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nedh-hand, almost, nearly, is not eom- 

C ded, according to Dr. Morris, with 
(zzmcmus), but with an old ad- 
verbial termination (cf. A. Sax. nedn, 
nearly). 

I am nere hande dold [= stupified], so long 
have I nappyd. 

To Willey Mysteries , Past ores. 
The Lady searched mv wounds full soone, 
Shee gave me drinke for to restore, 
for neere hand was I bled before. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. i. p. 362, 

1. 244. 

Unto Eld so gan he pas 

al his hare nerehand white was. 

Cott. MS. See Pricke of Conscience , 
ed. Morris, p. 308, 

Neat, cattle of the ox species, accord- 
ing to a popular etymology as old as 
the time of Alfred, are so called because 
nylon, they know naught, have no wit 
or understanding, the word being re- 
garded as a derivative of ,A* Sax. niian 
(zz ne witan) not to know, like old 
Eng. not for ne not . 

To those who are not aware of it, it might 
he interesting to know that neat is a com- 
pound word, answering exactly to the Greek 
Alogon [irrational], although the latter is 
confined to horses, and the former to cattle. 
— Sat. Review , Aug. 6, 1881, p. 181. 

But neat , A. Sax. neat, Scot, nout 
(and nolt), Icel. naut, mean etymologi- 
cally the beasts useful to man, from A. 
Sax. nedtan, to make use of, Icel. njdta 
(see Skeat, Etym. Bid.). So a cow 
that is a good milker is said to be “ of 
good note,” i.e. profit. See Not- 
able. 

Neddy, a familiar term for a simple- 
ton, has nothing to do with the name 
Edward. In Cheshire the word ap- 
pears as “ an eddy,” which seems to be 
the same word as A. Sax. eddig, happy, 
blessed (from edd, happiness), the idiot 
or innocent being universally regarded 
as a favourite of Heaven, “ Eadig ys 
se J?eow” (Blessed is that servant). — 
Matt. xxiv. 46. So silly originally 
meant happy v A. Sax. sod/ig ; sackless, 
in Frov. Eng. (A. Sax. sac-leas), (1) 
guiltless, (2) witless. Cf. Fr. benet, orig. 
blessed ; Ger. albern, orig. kind ; Gk. 
euethes, &c. In early English a fool 
was sometimes called Ead-wine(Edwin ; 
see J, C. Kobertson, Materials for Hist. 
of Thos. Bechet, vol. i.) ; in A. Saxon 
Ead-vine (Icel. aud-vinr) means an 


easy friend, one soft and kind. Simi- 
larly awSurm, the Icelandic form of 
Edwin, is popularly used for a nonen- 
tity. Cornish easy, idiotic, is perhaps 
a corruption of eady (0. E. eath zz 
easy). 

Assuer an Ebreuwigh is eadi an English : 
|?et is ure Louerd, )>et is eadi ouer aile [As- 
suer in Hebrew is blessed in English ; that 
is our Lord, that is blessed over all]. — Ancren 
lliwle , p. 146. 

Needcessity, a common corruption 
of “ necessity ” in Scotland and N. Ire- 
land. Similarly ill-convenient for “ in- 
convenient.” 

Need-fire, Scotch neid-fyre, “ fire 
produced by the friction of two 
pieces of wood” (Jamieson), Low' Ger. 
nodjure (1593), niedfyr in the Capitu- 
laries of Caerloman (8th cent. ; see E. 
B. Tylor, Early Hist . of Mankind, pp. 
256 seg. 3rd ed.), is not fire so obtained 
when in want of better as we might 
imagine, but literally “friction fire,” 
need being another form of knead, and 
from the old English gnidan, to rub, 
Dan. gnide , Swed. gnida, to rub (com- 
pare Swed. gnid-eld, “rub-fire ”zz need- 
fire, gnidsten, rub-stone). 

Niine aenne stiecan Sc gnid to sumum )nnge, 
hit hatafc jjser-rihte of Sam fyre J>e him ou 
lutafc. — Astronom. Treatise of lOtfi Cent, in 
YVri^ht, Pop. Treatises on Science , p. 17. 

[Take a stick and rub it to something, it 
heateth straightway with the fire thatlurketh 
in it.] 

Ger. nothfcuer , of the same meaning, 
though seemingly compounded with 
noth (cf. Goth, nauthjan, Icel. nauda , 
Dan. n<t>dc, to force, as if “ forced fire ”), 
is probably of the same origin. Com- 
pare A. Sax. nedan, to force ; “ ned 
swot,” forced sweat. — Ancren Biwle, 

p. 110. 

Tine-egan, or Neidfyre, i.e. forced fire. All 
the fires in the house being extinguished, 
two men produced a flame of potent virtue by 
the friction of wood. This charm was used 
within the memory of living persons, in the 
Hebrides, in cases of murrain among cattle. 
— Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, note to 
ch. xxvi. 

Needfires used to be lighted on the occa- 
sion of epidemics occurring among cattle, and 
the custom is still observed here and there to 
this day. Wherever it can be traced among 
people of German or Scandinavian descent, 
the Are is always kindled by the friction of a 
wooden axle in the nave of a waggon wheel, 
or in holes bored in one or two posts*— Wl 
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Kelli f, Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition 
and Folk-lore, p. 48. 

Negromancer, 1 old spellings of ne- 
Nygromanoer, ) cromancer, from Gk. 
mbr&n mrtMs, a diviner (mantis) that 
consults the dead (niJcros), following 
the Italian negronmnte, Sp. and Portg. 
nigromante , O. Fr. nigremance , as if 
from It. negro, Lat. niger, black, and 
denoting one that deals in the black 
curt, Sp. magia nugra. 

Necromancers put their trust in their circles, 
within which thei tbinke them self sure 
against all j° deuils in hel. — Sir Thomas More , 
Works, p. 120 b. 

On the next page the same writer 
speaks of “ nygromancers that put theyr 
confydence in the roundell and cercle 
on the grounde.” 

Compare the following definition : — 

It. negromantia, a nigrornancie, enchanting, 
or the hlacke arte by calling. — Florio. 

Negromante , a nigromant , or enchanter, that 
raiseth, calleth up, and talketh with the 
spirits of dead bodies. — Id. 

Low Lat. nigromansia dicitur divinatio 
facta per nigros [q. d, the shades of the de- 
parted]. — Vocabulary, 1475 ( Trench, Eng. F. 
and F . lect. v.). 

For he sal fmi shew wonders many 
Thurgh enchauntementes and nugromancy. 

Fricke of Conscience, p. 117, 1. 4286. 

Of calculacion and negremauncye 

Also of augrym and of asmatryk . . . 

In alle this scyens is non us lyke. 

The Coventry Mysteries , p. 189. 

Nigromancye and perimancie * pe pouke to 
Rise make)?. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, Pass. XI. 

1. 158, text A, E.E.T.S. 

Nigramauncers are thei that bi figeris or 
markyngis ypon the dead body of best or of 
man, thus euforcith to geit wityng. — Apology 
for the Lollards , p. 95 (Camden Soc.). 

Trust not, ne love not Negromancy , 

For it is a property of the .Devil! to lye. 
Norton , Ordinall of Alchemie (ed. 
Ashmole), p. 101. 

For rather er he shulde faile, 

With nigromaunce he wolde assaile, 

To make his incantacion 
With hote subfumigacion. 

Gower , Confessio Amantis, vol. iii. 
p. 45 (ed. Pauli). 

And the third sister, Morgan le Fay, was 
put to schole in a nunry, and there shee 
learned so much that shee was a great clarke 
of *n gromancy. — Sir T. Malory, History of 
Kmg Arthur (1634), vol. i. p. 6 (ed. 
Wright), 


I haue brought a boye to thee, 

Which hath wrought me moche wo; 

He is a grete nygromancere, 

In all Orlyaunce is not his pere, 

As by my trouth I trowe. 

A men i geste of the Frere and the 
Boye, 1. 429. Early Popular 
Poetry , vol. iii. p. 79. 

A negro stood by us trembling, whom we 
could see now and then to lift up his hands 
and eyes, muttering his block Art as we ap- 
prehended, to some hobgoblin, but (when we 
least suspected) akipt out, and as in a lim- 
phatick rapture unsheath’d a long skean or 
knife which he brandisht about his head seven 
or eight times, and after as many muttering 
spells put it up again, then kissed the fcarth 
three tunes, which done, he rose, and upon a 
sudden, the skie cleared and no more noise 
affrighted us. — Sir Thomas Herbert , Travels, 
1665, p. 29. 

Exactly the same misunderstanding 
is exhibited in the Mid. High. Ger. 
word nigromanzie. 

Neither, a corrupted form, from a 
desire to assimilate it to either , of 
the old Eng. nother , A. Sax. ndw%er, 
which is a contraction of nu-hwce^er, Le, 
“ no- whether,” not either (= Lat. 
neuter, ne-uter). Other old forms are 
nauther, nouther, nowther (see Skeat, 
Etym. Bid. s.v.). 

Vor her hors were al astoned, and nolde after 
wylle 

Sywe noper spore ne brydel. 

Robert oj Gloucester, p. 396. 

J?at felde I nawper reste ne trauayle. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 32, 1. 1087. 

Nother by hire wordes ne hire face, 

Beforn the folk, ne eke in hir absence 

Ne shewed she that hire was don offence. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 1. 8798. 

Nethermost, so spelt as if it meant 
“most lower,” is a false form due to a 
popular etymology which connected: 
the ending with most ; it is really a cor- 
ruption of A. Sax. niZemesta ( = Lat. 
infi-rme), from ni , down. NiKem-est is 
really a double superlative form, like a 
Latin injvm-issimus (see Skeat, Etym. 
Bid. s.v.). 

The nethermost chamber Vas five cubit! 
broad. — A. V. 1 Kings , vi. 6. 

Never-the-less, a corruption of the. 
older form natheles (understood as 
nevertheless ), A. Sax. nd pe lm, no the 
less, Le. not the less. Here pe is for 
Py, the instrumental case of the article, 
“ non eo minus ; ” as in “ the more the 
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merrier/’ i.e. in that (proportion) it is 
more, in that it is the merrier (Skeat). 

Bow wolde God might® suffice 

To teilen all that longeth to that art ; 

But nathelebs , yet wol I teilen part. 

Chancer, Cant, Tales , 1. 16186. 

Nobeles he wolde iwite hwuder he were 
iled [Nevertheless he would know whether 
he were led]. — Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 43, 1. 
214. 

Naufpeles )>a3 hit schowted scharpe. 

Alliteiative Poems , p. 26, 1. 877. 
And na\.eles hi nome alle \jve, and toward 
toune here. 

Legends of the Holy Rood , p. 
44,1.307. 4 

Nibbleties, a Cumberland corrup- 
tion of “novelties.” 

Wi* nibbleties as guod as nyce. 

Sta gg- 

Ipiilckmson, Supplement, E.D.S.) 

Nick, in the popular expression 
“ Old Nick,” meaning the devil, has no 
connexion with Nicholas, but is a sur- 
vival of old Eng. nkor , a goblin, origi- 
nally a water-monster, human above, 
fish or serpent below, Icel. nykr, O. H. 
Ger. nichus , Dan. n$k, Swed. ndk , Ger. 
nix. 

On y$um sldg niceras nihtes. 

Beowulf (8th cent,), 1. 422 
(ed. Arnold). 

[On the waves he slew the nixes of the night.] 

See S. Baring- Gould, Iceland , p. 
148; Douce, Illustrations of Shaks- 
peare (1839), p. 240 ; Walker, Selections 
from Gentlemans Mag. ii. 215 ; Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology , ii. p. 20; Nares, 
B.v. 

Mr. Wedgwood thinks the original is 
the Plat-Dutch nikher, an executioner 
(Philolog. Soc. Trans. 1856, p. 12). 

Butler says : — 

Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 

Though he gave his name to our Old Nick, 
But was below the least of these. 

Hudibras, pt. iii. canto 1. 

And so Bamsay : — 

Fause flatt’ry nane but fools will tickle, 

That gars me hate it like auld Nicol. 

Epistle to Arbuckle (1719). 

Out vpon it ! how long is Pride a dressing 
herselfe \ Enuie, awake ! for thou must ap- 
peare before Nkholao Malevolo, great muster- 
master of hel. — T. Nash, Pierce Peniless’s 
Supplication to the Devil, p. 31 (1592), Shaks. 
Soc. ed. 

Similarly Old Hiwry is said to be 


corrupted from Da n.Eric (“Old Eric”), 
applied to the devil, and Old Scratch 
from SclvratzoT Schrat,& satyr or spirit 
of the woods (Thorpe). 

Dan Michel says of flatterers and 
slanderers : — 

bise bye)? )pe tuo nykeren J?et we uynde)? ine 
bokes of kende of bestes. Vor hy bye)j a 
ssewynge of pe 3e J?et me klepej? nykeren , j?et 
habbej? bodyes of wyfman and tail of uisssse 
[These be the two nickers that we find in 
bokes of natural history. For they be a 
phenomenon of the sea that men call nickers 
that have bodies of woman and tail of fisb], 
— Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 61 (1340). 

Tho cryde he alas me growleth of thyse 
fowle nyckersf Come they out of helle. men 
may make deuylles a ferd of hem. goo and 
drowne them that euyl mote they fare 1 sawe 
neuer fowler wormes, they make al myn heer 
to stand right vp. — W. Caxton, Reynard the 
Vox, p. 100 (1481 ), ed. Arber. 

“ What is a nicor, Agilmund?” asked one 
of the girls. “A sea-devil who eats sailors.” 
— C. Ningsley, Hypatia, ch. xii. 

Nick- name, so spelt as if meaning a 
name that mocks, or slanders, or, in 
old English, nicks one. Compare Ger. 
neckcn, to banter, rally, or tease. 

Nifcknume, broequart. — Palsgrave, Les- 
churcissemeut, 1 53 ). 

Susurro , a priuye whisperer, or secret car- 
rytale that slaunderpth, backebiteth, and 
nicketh ones name. — Junius, Nomenclator , by 
John Higins, 1585. 

r fhe Greeks . . . nicked Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, that is, the famous, with Epimanes, 
that is, the furious. — Camden, Remuines con- 
cerning Bntaine (1637), p. 158. 

Fuller, speaking of the old local pro- 
verb, “ Banbury zeale, cheese, and 
cakes,” said to have originated in an 
old misprint for “ Banbury veal” re- 
marks : — 

But what casual in that, may be suspected 
wilful in the next and last Edition anno 1637, 
where the error is continued out of design to 
nick the Town of Banbury, as reputed then 
a place of precise people, and not over-con- 
formable in their carriage. — T. Fuller , The 
Worthies of England , voi. ii. p. 220. 

I call to mind an Anagram which the Pa- 
pists made of Reverend Calvin — u Calvirtm, 
Lucianus.” And now they think they have 
nicked the good man to purpose, because Lu- 
cianus was notoriously known for an Atheist, 
and grand Scoffer at the Christian Religion. 
— T. Fuller , The Worthies of England, vol. ii* 
p. 538. 

Believe me, Sir, in a little time you’ll be 
nick'd the town-bull . — Princess of C/cic, 1689 
[Nares]. 
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“ How h&ppie, how clean e would this our 
Annie he, were it but purged from Tails and 
Long-tailes ! ” That the English were nicked 
by this speech, appears by the reply of the 
l2arle of Salisbury, following still the meta- 
, phor : “ The Son of my father shall presse 
thither today, whither you shall not dare to 
approach his Horse-taile.” ... If any demand 
how this nick-name (cut off from the rest of 
England) continues still entailed on Kent ? 
The best conjecture is, because that County 
lieth nearest to France, and the French are 
beheld as the first founders of this aspersion. 
— T. Fuller, The Worthies of England, vol. i. 
p. m . 

Warbeck, as you nick him, came to me. 

Ford [in Webster]. 

Ye haue a figure by which ye play with a 
couple of words or names much resembling, 
and because the one seemes to answere th’ 
other by manner of illusion, and doth, as it 
were, nick him, I call him the Nicknamer . — 
G. Puttenhum, Arte of Eng. Poesie p. 212 
(1589), ed. Arber. 

Skylark grew to be her ordinary appellation, 
shortened, indeed, to Skylie — the nickname 
nicked. — Mrs. Whitney , The Gayworthys , ch. 
xxvi. 

Compare in German spitznarmo, a 
nickname, often popularly derived from 
spitzen, to clip or sharpen, spitzig, 
keen, sharp (Andresen, Volksetymo- 
logie). 

Similarly Spenser uses nip for to 
Blander ; — 

To heare the Javell so good men to nip. 

Mother Huhberds Tate, Globe ed. p. 519. 

Nickname, however, which might be 
supposed to correspond to a French 
nom de nique, “ name of mockery ” (cf. 
faire la nique, to mock), was originally 
a nekename, formed, by agglutination 
of the final n of tHe article to the sub- 
stantive, from an ekename, i.e. an 
added name (cf. “addition” = title), 
from eke, to increase. Compare old 
Eng. sekeness = sickness. 

Neke name , or eke name. Agnomen. — 
Pnmptorium Parvulonim , 144 0. 

An ekname , agnomen. — Catholicon Angli- 
cum, 1483 [Way]. 

Agnomen, an ekename, or a surename. — 
Medulla. 

Compare Swed. oknamn, Icel. auk- 
nefm, and au m-nafn, i.e. an eke-name, 
an additional name of a descriptive or 
defamatory nature, from aulci, addition, 
A. Sax. earn, Ger. auch , Eng. eke. Simi- 
lar are Lat. agnomen , i.e. ad-(g)nomen i 
Eng. surname, i.e . super -namo s It. 
sopramme , “ a by or nickname ” 


(Florio) ; Fr. sobriquet, from mpricm j 
(supra); Ger. zu-nmie, 0. Eng. to- I 
name. “ Hys toname ys Grostest.” — * 
Ilandlyng oynne, p. 150. 

Ac [who] so redeb of [j?e] riche * Jje reuers , 
he may fynde, 

How god, as \>e godspel telle)? * gyue)? hem 

foul tow-nume. ' 

Vision concerning Piers the Plowman, Pass, 
xui. 1. 210 ( 1393), Text C. 

(E.E.T.S.). 

So vayr erytage, as ych abbe, yt were me 
gret ssaine, 

Vor to abbe an louerd, bote he adde an tno 
name. 

Rob&i t of Gloucester, Chronicle, p, 431 
(ed. Hearne). 

Thai theifs that steills, and tursis hame 
Ilk ane of thame lies ane lo-name , 

Will of the Lawns 
llab of the Shawis. 

Maitland, Agams the Thievis of LiddisdafiL 
Compare also Ger. beiname, Eng. by- 
name, Gael, leth-ainm, leas-mnm (a side- 
name), nickname (from leas, loth) ; 

Bret. Jeshano, a nickname, from Uz 
(side, Lat. latus) ; and, according to 
Wedgwood, Lap. like nanvm, Esthon. 
liig mnmvi, a by-name, from Uhi, liggi, 
by, near; patois de Flandre nom-gHe 
(i.e. nom jeie), a nickname, a name 
flung at one. 

NiDDYwrT, a provincial word for a 
simpleton (Wright), as if compounded 
with wit, is perhaps a corruption of a 
nidiot for an idiot ; like nidget for idiot 
(Nares) ; assimilated to mddy, n/idicock, 
a fool. A similar corruption, idiwut fox 
“idiot,” as if compounded with wut, * 
wit, occurs in Professor Wilson’s Nodes Sj 
Ambrosiance. 

Night-shade, the Bella-donna. If 
Dr. Prior be correct in his ingenious 
surmise, the name of this plant affords 
a very curious instance of corruption 
by false derivation. Its officinal name 
in Latin is solatrwm, i.e . soother or 
anodyne (from solari, to soothe), and 
this, it is supposed, was resolved into 
sol- -f- atrum, as it were “sun-dark- ’ 
ened,” an eclipse, nightshade. I have L 
known a schoolboy, by a similar mis- 
take as to the instrumental termination, 
suggest that Lat. feretrum, a bier, was \ 
compounded of ferre and atrum, as if a | 

“ sable-bearer.” ) 

Nine-man’s-marriage, ) Derbyshire , 

Tiiree-m^n’s-marriage, J words for * 
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a children’s game played with nine or 
three men on a board divided into 
squares. Whichever of the two players 
first gets three of his men into a row 
wins. (. Not es and Queries, 5th S. viii. 
p. 218.) This is evidently a corrupted 
form of the “Nine men’s morris” 
alluded to by Shakespeare : — 

The Nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream , act ii. sc. 2. 
See Morris. 

Ninepence, Bight as, a slang phrase 
meaning perfectly correct, apparently 
a corruption for “right as ninepins ,” 
which are carefully set up in the 
proper rhomboidal disposition. 

Nines, in the colloquial phrase, 
“ dressed up to the nines,” i.e . to the 
highest degree, to perfection, something 
like the French tire a quafre epivglcs , is 
unexplained. We may hazard a con- 
jecture that it is a corrupted form of 
“ dressed up to the neyen ,” or “ nine” 
found in old English for eyes, old plu. 
eyen , eyne. 

lie can without hurting his conscience 
praise the Spanish poor women up to their 
eyes.—H. J. Rose, Among the Spanish People, 
i*. 13. 

Gibbs hits aff a simple scene o’ nature to 
the nines . — Pi of. Wilson, Nodes Ambrouancr, 
vol. i. p. 315. 

Thou paints auld Nature to the nines , 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines. 

Burns, Poem on Pastoral Poetry 
(Globe ed. p. 114). 

A blacked up ’is butes, an' a sheaved an’ a 

* drest 

Proper up to the noines in his new Soonday- 
best. 

Ar Ohadoyer, Evans, Leicestershire Glossary, 
p. 35, E.D.S. 

Davios, Su2ip. Eng. Glossary , cites 
the following : — 

He’s such a funny man, and touches off the 
Londoners to the nines. — Galt, Ayrshire Lc- 
gatui, ch. viii. 

He then . . . put his hand in his pockets, 
and produced four beautiful sets of handcuffs 
bran new, and polished to the nine. — Reade, 
Never too Late to Mend , ch. lxv. 

“Pinkie mne” (—eyes) occurs in 
Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War (Dod- 
sley, Old Plays, viii. 63) ; Pinlc nyez , in 
Laneham’s Letter from Kenilworth 
(Ballad Soc. ed. p. 17) ; Yorks, neon; 
Old Eng. thi nynon for thin ynon , thine 
eyes. 


As y lift vppe my nyes that were sore of 
weping . . . y felte some dropys fallyng don 
to me. — The Revelation to the Monk of Eve- 
sham, 1196, p. 31 (ed. Arber). 

However, we frequently find num- 
bers used with an indefinite latitude of 
meaning, e.g. “ As pretty as Seven,” a 
German phrase for very pretty, which 
has given a name to one of Ludwig 
Bechstein’s popular stories ; nine-mu/r* 
der, Ger. newntodter, a name for the 
shrike or butcher-bird; Span. mala- 
siette, “kill-seven,” &c. ; “a nine-days’ 
wonder;” “a nine days’ glory” 
(Vaughan, 1650). 

It is to be observed that the W. 
Cornwall folk have the phrase, 
“Dressed up for the nones,” i.e . for 
the nonce, for the special occasion, 
and as they also use nines for nows or 
nonce (M. A. Courtney, Glossa/ry, E. D. 

S. p. 40), this is no doubt the real n 

origin. “ For the nonce ” or “ nones ” \ 

is in old Eng. “/or then ones,” i.e. for ^ 
the once. j 

A wleeh beafc iwlaht for pen ones in forte J 
beufcien. — St. Juliana, p. 71 (ed. Cockayne). “ 

[A warm bath tempered for the nonce (lit. 
once) for to bathe in.] 

Nine shillings, a slang expression 
for cool audacity, evidently corrupted 
from the French nonchalance (Slang 
Did.). 

Ninny-hammer. Mr. S. Baring- 
Gould thinks this word may be an 
Anglicized form of Icelandic nei (a ne- 5 
gative) and einn-hammar, a man in his 5 
right senses (Iceland, Its Scenes and * 
Sagas, p. 160). Compare nincompoop 
from non compos, “ a graat num - cumpus ” 
in Tennyson’s Northern Cobbler. 

Noah’s Ark, a popular name for a 
certain formation of the clouds when 
resembling an ark or ship (Sternberg, 
Northampt. Glossa/ry; Halliwell). In 
Cleveland it is called Noe-shnp. Mr. 
Atkinson observes that in Denmark 
when th« clouds arrange themselves in 
this way the countryman says, “ The ark 
is built” (Arhen byggos). Such an ap- * 
pearance is called the~e Noa-sheppet 
“Noe’s ship,” a name which is said to 
be derived, not from the Noah of the 
Bible, but from Noe or Noen , a corrup- 
tion of the name Odin still very gene- 
rally current in North Scania and parts 
of Warend. Noa-shcppet consequently 

s 
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must be the same as Odem-skeppet. 
It is considered indicative of rain Doth 
in Denmark and England. Odin was 
the god of the waters, and his 44 ship of 
gold ” appears in more folk-lore notions 
than one. Hence thfe easy substitution 
of Noah for Noe (—Odin) and the ark 
for the ship ( Cleveland Glossary, p. 605). 

Nod, a provincial word for the nape 
of the neck in Surrey (Leveson-Gower) 
and Sussex (Parish), as if that which 
nods, the joint which enables one to 
bend the head. It is really the pro- 
jecting Imot at the back of the neck 
surmounting the spine, and stands for 
knod, zz Dut. hiod , knodde , a knob, 
Icel. hnu%r , Lat. (g)nodus , and so is 
only another form of knot. I have 
heard an intelligent English girl call 
this bony protuberance 44 the knot of the 
spine.” So in Italian nodo del collo is 
the nape of the neck, and nodello (a 
little knot) is “ the turning joynt in the 
chine orbacke-bone.” — Elorio ; and in 
Latin nodus is used for a vertebra, 
44 Cervix articulorum nodis jungitur.” — 
Pliny. Compare Lat. cer-vir, the neck, 
the nape, the “head-binder” (cara- 
vincievs), originally a bone of the neck, 
and hence commonly used in the plural, 
cervices, a neck. Noddle, a ludicrous 
name for the head (for knodde I), old 
Eng. nodyl, the nape of the neck 
(Prompt. Parv.), is the same word. 

hod of the neck, the Knapp, Rent. — Ken- 
nett, Parochuil Antiquities, lt)95, E.D.S. 

It eatclied me right across the nod of my 
neck Pa i ish , S usse i G lo ssuiy. 

This joint [of the ridge- bone] or knot 
abouesaid they call Attention, and it is the 
very first spondjle of them all. — Holland , 
Plmy’b Nat. Hist. vol. 11 . p. 310. 

Noon-shun, a mid-day repast, or 
luncheon (Brown, Brit. Pastorals), as 
if, like the words noon-scape and noon- 
ing, it meant a retreat from the noon- 
tide heat, is no doubt a corruption of 
nuncheon, a lump of food, nunch or 
nunc , a thick lump; just as luncheon, 
with which it came to be confounded, 
meant originally a large lump of bread 
or other food, and so huncheon, a large 
hunch, Halliwell gives nuncheon as a 
44 lump of food sufficient for a luncheon, 
Kent.” 

Noanchion or Nunchion , of bread, or any 
edible, a great piece, enough to serve for the 
nooning or dinner of any common eater.— 


Kennett, Parochial Antiquities (E. D. Soc* 
ed.), 1695. 

Nummet, a luncheon, lit. noon-meat. — Brit- 
ton, Beauties of Wiltshire , 1825 (E. D. 

Soc. ed.). 

Nuncheon, formerly noonchqne, i.e. the noon 
cut or slice. — Id. 

They took a comfortable noonchine together. 

— Graves, Spmtrnl Quixote, bk. lx. ch. 5. 

The good Earl of Cassilis, in his breakfast, 

Had nooning , dinner, supper, all at once. 

Sir W. Scott , Auchmdeune , act ii, sc. 1. 

He sits without motion, except at such 
times as bee goes to dinner or supper, for 
then he is as quicke as other three, eating 
si xe times euene day. [margin] Videlicet, 
before he come out of his bed, then a set 
breakfast, then dinner, then after noones 
nunchmgs, a supper, and a rere supper. — T. 

Nosh, Pieice Penniless* b Supplication to the 
Devil, p. 56 (1592), Shahs. Soc. 

In the ende our good neighbour came home 
to her husband with a painted face, as lfshee 
had beene at her nun twin with cats .-—Tell- 
Trothes New-Yeai es Gift (1593), p. 13 (New 
Shaks. Soc.). 

Of old we had breakefastes in the fore- 
noone, beuerages or n tuitions after dinner, 
and thereto reare suppers. — Holmshed , Chro- 
nicles, i. 170. 

What then, is there nothing in the Sacra- 
ment but bread and whip, like an hungry nun - 
s cion 7 Nay, we say not that the Sacrament is 
nothing but a bare sign. — If. Smith , Sermons , 
p. 63 ( lt>57 ). 

Nuncheon, “an afternoonos repast ” 
(Sherwood, Dictionary, 1682), was 
turned into noonchwn, or noonchyne, 
and eventually into noon -shun, as if the 
meal eaten by labourers while shunning 
the mid-day heat. 

Harvest lolkes, .... 

On sheaf<*s of corne, were at their noonshun $ % 

close. 

W. Browne , Biitanrna’s Pastorals , 1616. 
Compare — 

Nooning, beavre, drinking, or repast ad 
nonam , three m the afternoon, called by the 
Saxons non-mate, in y c North parts a noon- 
chum, an afternoon’s nunchion. — Bp. Kennett . 

Nunmeie, Merenda. — Prompt. Parv. 

Merenda breakfast, or noone meate. — Tho- 
mas, Ital. Crammer , 1518. 

In provincial English there are many 
instances of meals being named from 
the hour at which they are usually 4 

eaten. Thus in Sussex an clevener is a ) 

luncheon ; among the haymakers and * 
reapers of Durham a fowr o'clock is their 
afternoon meal (Parish, Sussex Glos- 
sy) ; fourses (for fours) is an East 
Anglian word for the repast of labourers 
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at four o’clock, ’ levemes (for elevens) 
the same at eleven (E. D. Soc. Reprint 
B. 20); Norfolk fo'urings, Nortkampt. 
four-o'clock, an afternoon meal at that 
hour ; Scot, four -hours, an afternoon 
tea, forenoon , a luncheon, twal-howrs, a 
noon-tide meal (Jamieson). Comparo 
Fr. patois none , a mid-day repast, old 
Fr, wowr, to dine (from none , noon, 
Scheler) ; Ger. nuttag-cssen , dinner (at 
any hour) ; Span, siesta , “ the boat of 
the day from noon forwards, so called 
from hora sexta ” (i.e. the sixth hour, 
noon). — Stevens, a mid-day rest; Span- 
ish once , a lunch, literally, the eleven 
o’clock meal (Ford, Gatherings from 
Spam , p. 117), the more correct word 
for luncheon being merienda , from 
meridie , the twelve or mid-day meal 
(media die)* 

Prof. Skeat, however, quoting none - 
chenche, donations to drink, from 
Riley’s Memorials of London (27 Ed. 
III.), maintains that nnneheon is from 
none , noon, and schenche, a pouring out 
of drink (A. Sax. scencan, to skink, or 
pour out drink), and so means a mid- 
day draught. 

Nose-bleed, an old popular name 
for the plant yarrow or millofoil, be- 
cause “ the leaues being put into the 
nose do cause it to bleedc ” (Gerardo, 
Herball , p. 915), is in old Eng. nosblede, 
which, according to Mr. Cockayne, is 
for nlesblwd, i.e. “sneozo-leaf ” (A. Sax. 
bled, bleed , a blado, and nlcsan , to nee/e 
or sneeze), being otherwise called sneeze- 
wort, Lat. slcrnutwMcnioria , Gk. pfar- 
mice (Leechdoms, frc., vol.iii. Glossary ). 
But see Britten and Holland, s.v. 

Notable, an old word still in provin- 
cial use, meaning useful, active, thrifty, 
profitable, especially in housewifery, 
sometimes spelt nottahlc, is distinct 
from the classically derived word to 
which it has been partially assimilated, 
and with which it is sometimes con- 
founded. The whole of the following 
passage from a critical article in the 
Satwrdmj Review (Jan. 4, 1879) is based 
upon the assumption that there is but 
the one word notable, viz., worthy of 
being noted, remarkable, but used with 
a difference of signification which it 
does not attempt to explain : — 

Notabk had once fallen ho much out of 
fashion that Johnson m his Dictionary says 


that it is now scarcely used but in irony. In 
3\ orthcote’s Life of Reynolds there is an 
amusing instance of the double signification 
of the word. He had ; he said, long wished 
to see Goldsmith. Sir Joshua suddenly in- 
troduced him to the great writer, saying, 
u This is Dr. Goldsmith ; pray why do you 
wish to see him V* ii I was much confused,” 
writes Northcote, u by the suddenness of the 
question, and answered in my hurry ? * Be- 
cause lie is a notable mail.’” This, m one 
sense of the word, was so very contrary to 
the character and conduct of Goldsmith that 
Sir Joshua burst into a hearty laugh, and said 
that Goldsmith should in future always be 
called the notable man. 

The apparent incongruity was in the 
no'table , or noteworthy, author being for 
a moment regarded as notable (pro- 
nounced nottable), i.e . thrifty and pru- 
dent. Similarly Goldsmith’s creation, 
the simple, homely, and thrifty house- 
wife Mrs, Primrose, is described by him 
as “a good-natured notable woman,” 
with the explanatory observation added, 
“ she could read any English book with- 
out much spelling ; but for pickling, pre- 
serving, and cookery, none could excel 
her. She prided herself also upon 
being an excellent contriver in house- 
keeping.” — Works , Globe ed. p. 1. It 
is of course this native and idiomatic 
notable that Johnson remarked was but 
rarely used in his time, and not the 
classical notable (rz remarkable, noto- 
rious), which has never been out of 
fashion. Its true origin and acceptation 
may be traced by a comparison of the 
quotations here appended, which show 
it to be compounded of old Eng. not - 
( n profit) and the French termination 
-able, and so = profit- able, thrifty, or 
“ fendy ” as they say in Cumberland. 

Note, detle of oecupaoyon, Opus, occupacio. 
— Prompt. Pare alarum (itb. 1440). 

In the old mystery play of The 
Deluge, when Noah’s shrewish wife is 
received into the ark with the words : 

Welcome, wife, into this boate ! 
she replies, with a slap on his cheek. 

And have thou that for thy note. 

[i.e. for thy benefit or pains.] 

Marriot , Miracle Plays , p* 

In Lancashire a cow is said to be of 
good note p.e. profit] when she gives 
milk a long time ( Rlvilolog . Transac- 
tions, 1855, p. 278). The following is 
an instance of the verb : — 
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He binam him alle J>e mihte he hadde 
nutted fram j;e biginninge of )>e worelde. — 
Old Eng. Homilies , 2nd Ser. p. 23. 

[i.e. He [Christ] took from him [the devil] 
ail the power that he had enjoyed from the be- 
ginning of the world.] 

The Alliterative Poems say that Bel- 
shazzar spent his time — 

In notyng [= enjoying] of nwe metes & of 
nice gettes. — P. 75, 1. 1354. 

There may no note he sene 
For sich small chary $. 

Town ley Mysteries , Pastores. 

Your honourable Uncle Sir Robert Mansel 
. . . hath been very notable to me, and 1 
shall ever acknowledge a good part of my 
Education from him. — Howell , Letters, book 
i. sect. 2, letter 5 (1621). 

Those whom they call good bodies, notable 
people, hearty neighbours, and the purest 
goooest company in the world, are the great 
offenders in this kind [i.e, plain speaking], 
— The Spectator , No. 300. 

In the days and regions of notable personal 
housewifery . . grandmother’s treasures of 
porcelain gathered and came down . . to 
second and third generations. — Mrs. Whitney , 
Gay worth ys, ch. i. 

St. Fanny was a notable housewife. Her 
house was a temple of neatness . — Douglas 
Jerrold , Jokes and Wit , p, 207. 

The good dame at the great farm house, 
who was to furnish the [communion] cloth, 
being a notable woman, thought it best to 
save her clean linen, and so sent a foul cloth 
that had covered her own table for two or 
three Sundays before. — G. White , Natural 
History of Se I borne, p. 235 fed. 1853). 

A comely, bowerly ’oman her was — a 
notuble , thorough-paced, stewardly body. — 
Mrs . Palmer , Devonshire Courtship , p. 11. 

Farmer Sandford, in Sandford and 
Merton ( sub fin.), says lie was bom “ of 
a notable mother. ” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montague (b. 1720), 
speaking of the reapers and haymakers 
in the South, observes : — 

I think our northern people are much more 
notable. Their meals are more plentiful and 
less delicate — they eat coarse bread and drink 
a great deal of milk. 

But she was, I cannot deny, 

The soul of notability ; 

She struggled hard to save the pelf. 

Combe , Dr. Syntax , Tour I. c. xxvi. 

[Davies]. 

Nottable, active, industrious, thrifty in 
household matters . — Holderness Dialect, E. 
Yorks . (E. Dialect Soc.). 

The word is found with the same sig- 
nification in Cumberland (Dickinson's 
Glossary, E.D.S.), and even in Sussex : 


“ Nottable , thrifty, industrious.” Mr. 
Lower says that this word is never ap- 
plied in Sussex to a man. “ Mrs. All- 
bones she be a nottable ’ooman, sure- 
lye ! ” So Mr. Parish ( Sussex Glossary ), 
who incorrectly identifies the word with 
Fr. notable. It is really a derivative of 
Prov. Eng. to note , to use, to profit, 
Lancashire note , use, business, old Eng. 
note, use, occupation, business ( Owl 
and Nightingale, 51), A. Sax, notu, 
use, utility, notjan , to use or occupy, 
also nedtan, nytlic , useful, Goth, niutan , 
to receive joy from (Ettmiiller). Cf. Ger. 
niitzen, Dut. ge-neiten, Icel. njdta, to 
use or enjoy. 

Notwithstanding, a modernized 
form of old Eng. nought-ivithstandnng, 
i.e. naught opposing, nothing standing 
in the way, Lat. nlhilo obstante. But not 
itself was originally nought or naught , 
A. Sax. nd-iviht, no whit. See Skeat, 
Eiym. Did. s.vv. 

For nought withstanding all the fare 
Of that this world was made so bare, 

And afterward it was restored, 

Among the men was nothing mored 
Towardes God of good living. 

Gower, Conf. A mantis, vol. ii. p. 181 
(ed. Pauli). 

“Now w t ell! now well!” an ex- 
clamation common in old Christmas 
songs and carols, is a corruption of noel, 
Fr. noel, from Lat. natalis (dies), 
Christ’s natal day. 

Potty fl and pens and bollis for the fest of 
Nowell. — MS. Laud, 416. 

On Christina s-Eve, m former days, .... 
those who were in the mine would hear 
voices melodious beyond all earthly voices, 
singing, H Now well! now welt!" and the 
strains of some deep- toned organ would shake 
the rocks. 

ii Now well! now well! the angel did say, 

To certain poor shepherds in the fields who 
lay 

Late in the night, folding their sheep.” 

R. Hunt, Romances and Drolls of W. England, 
2nd Ser. p. 1 23. 

Nut, a vulgar word for the head, as 
in the school-boy phrase in playing at 
leap-frog, “tuck in your nut," is perhaps 
only a corrupt form of Prov. Eng. nod, 
the occiput, originally a knot , knob, or 
protuberance ; see Nod. Compare nott, 
to poll the hair. Chaucer has notched, 
which has been understood to mean a 
head like a nut, old Eng. note (Tyr- 
whitt). 
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A notched hadde he, with a broune visage. 

Cant. Tales , 1. 109. 

Thou knotty-pated Foole, thou H orson ob- 
scene greasie Tallow Catch. 

Shakespeare , 1 Hen. IV. ii. 4 
(1st fol. 1 623). 

However, the Romance mica , Fr. 
nuque , the nape of the neck, seem to 
he from Lat. nuc-s , mta? (Diez). 

Nuthawke, the explanation attached 
to the word pious in the old Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionary called Ortus Vocabu- 
lorum, as if the bird that hawks at nuts 
as its prey, is a corrupted form of nut- 
hatch or nut-hatch , the bird that hacks 
and cleaves nuts. 

Nothagge , a hyrde, ia ye. — Palsgrave. 

Nothuk , byrde. Picus. — Prompt . Parv. 

The nuthake with her notes newe, 

The sterlynge set her notes full trewe. 

The Squyr of Lowe Deg re, 1. 56. 

Nuzzle, to hide the Head as a 

Nosell, J young Child does in its 
Mother’s Bosom” (Bailey), as if to go 
nosoVmg (or nose -long), to push with 
the nose, or novel, or nozzle, as Spenser 
speaks of “ a nonsling mole ’ ’ (F. Queene, 
IV. xi. 32), “Like Moldwarps nous- 
ling still they lurke ” (Colin Clout , &c., 
1. 763), “ Ever sense I noozled the 
nepple .” — Uncle Jan Trenoodle (Cor- 
nish dialect), “ The hogs would nuzzel 
... in the straw .” — Observations in 
Husbandry (E. Lisle), 1757, p. 331. In 
Somerset noozle is to nestle (Wright). 

So glow’d the blushing boy, lifting his 
burning cheek from Venus’ kiss ambrosial, 
nuzzling to her breast. — Jiarington , Nugce 
Antiq. vol. ii. p. 88. 

To nuzzle, however, old Eng. nousle , 
nusle, nosell, was originally to nursle 
or noursle, to fondle, cocker, nurse, or 
rear up. Perhaps nuzzle, to nose, was 
a distinct verb, to which niwslc was 
assimilated. 

First they nosell them in sophistry and in 
benefundatum. — IV. Tyndale , Obedience of a 
Christen Man , 1528. 

Whom, till to ryper yeares he gan aspyre, 

He nousled up in life and manners wilde. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene, 1. vi. 23. 

Now adays, says he, our women do so 
nuzzle their little Imps in their Cradle, that 
they suck in vanity as soon as they take the 
dug.— Bp. Hacket , Century of Sermons, p. 6 
(1675). 


J3o thence him farre she brought 
Into a;cave from companie exilde, 

In which she nou ruled him till yeares he 
raught. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene , V. i. 6. 

Consider with what fruit we requite God 
for this seventy yeares of his Gospel past, by 
nouzeling up among us a generation that know 
no more of smne, Christ, Judgement day, 
then the swine at the trough, but rather 
trample upon these pearles ! — D. Rogers , 
Naaman the Syrian (1641), p. 348. 

A sort of bald Friers and knavish shave- 
lings ... as in all other things, so in that, 
soughte to nouselt the common people in igno- 
raunce. — E. K . Glosse on Spenser , Shepheards 
Calender, June. 

Martyrs— This County [Cumberland] af- 
fordeth none in the Raign of Queen Mary ; 
whereof accept a double reason. First, the 
people thereof were nuzelTd in Ignorance 
and Superstition. — T. Fuller, The Worthies of 
England, vol. i. p. 235. 

O impe of Antichrist, and seede of the devyll ! 
Borne to all wickednesse, and nusled in all 
evyll. 

A 'few Custome , act iii. sc. 1. (1573). 

So nosil (Wright) z= nurscl, to en- 
courage or uphold (Bailey). 

Nurse is a contracted form of nourice 
(Spenser), nourish (Shakespeare), Fr. 
nourice, Lat. nutric-em . 

When at their mother’s moisten’d eyes babes 
shall suck ; 

Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears. 

1 Hen . VI. i. 1. 


0 . 

Oak- corn, a common misunderstand- 
ing of Acorn, which see. 

Ocorn, or acorn, frute of an oke ( al. occorne 
or akorne ) Gians. — Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Obsequies, Fr. obseques, Span, obse - 
quias, Late Lat. obsequim, funeral rites, 
corrupted perhaps from the more com- 
mon word exsequice (the following forth 
to the grave), with a reference to the 
obsequium or dutiful regard and com- 
plaisance of the attendant friends. 

That father lost, lost his, and the survivor 
bound 

In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. 2, 1. 92. 

Octember, an old assimilation of 
October to the names of the preceding 
and two following months, is quoted by 
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Hampson (Med. Aevi Kalendarhm, ii. 
296) from a Saxon Menologium, also 
the following from a Metrical Kalendar 
(Galba), op. cit. i. 415 : — 

Octembrem libra perfundet lampide mensem. 

Odd or Od, a corrupt form of tlie 
name of the Deity in mincing oaths to 
avoid being openly profane, e.g. Od's 
pitihiml (by God’s pity). — Gymb. iv.*2; 
Odd's bodakins ! (His body) ; Od's 
pleased will. — Merry Wives of Windsor , 
1.1. 

Odds-and-ends, and sometimes cor- 
ruptly orts-and-ends , which is the 
phrase in East Anglia (E.D. Soc. Re- 
print JB. 20); orts or odds being the 
Mid. Eng. ords , fragments (of victuals, 
&c.). a 0rd and ende ” in Gcedmon , 225, 
30, signifies beginning and end (Ett- 
mitller) ; A. Sax. ord , a point, or be- 
ginning ; and so odds-and-ends means 
etymologically “points and ends,” 
scraps. Odd, strange, irregular, is how- 
ever itself the same word as A. Sax. 
ord , a projecting point, an unevenness 
(Skeat). 

Letten after Jje abbot sende, 

Ant tolden him be ord <Sf ende. 

Manuxi , 1. 184, Boddeker, Alteng . 

Diehl, p. 2d2. 

In Chaucer the phrase appears in 
the corrupt form “ ivord and ende.” 
Lucan, to thee this storie 1 recommende . . 
That of this storie wnten word and ende. 

Canterbury Tales , 1. 14539 (ed. Tyrwhitt). 

Office, a provincial corruption of 
efese, the eaves of a house; Devon. 
owis, old Eng. ovese. In an old Bes- 
tiary it is said the spider spins her web 
“ o rof er on ouesc,” in roof or in eaves 
(Old Eng. Miscellany, E.E.T.S. p. 15, 
1. 465). Compare 0. H. Ger. opasa , 
M. H. Ger. obse, eaves, akin to Eng. 
over, as if that which projects over. 

Of-ejete, ) an old English word for 

Of-lete, J the sacramental bread 
or wafer used in the Mass (Bosworth, 
Angh-Sax. Diet.; Morris, Old Eng. 
UomiUes, 2nd Ser. p. 242) ; also ovelete , 
as if a derivative of of-lmtan , to leave, 
and so an offering (cf. lent peer pine I&c, 
leave there thine offering. —S. Matt. vi. 
24). It is really, as might be expected, 
like other old ecclesiastical words, of 
Latin origin, being a corruption of 
oblata, the sacramental wafer or host, 


literally bread offered in sacrifice (Lat. 
oblatus, offered). Bo oblations in the 
English communion office are under- 
stood to mean the elements offered on 
the Holy Table. From oblata also 
come old Er. obla/ie, oblie, Mod. Er. 
oublie (Ger. oblate , a water), old Eng. 
obly, obley, oble. 

For hi mai godes word turnen be oiwlete 
to fleis, and be win to blod [Because God’s 
word can turn the wafer to flesh and the wine 
to blood]. — Did Eng, Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 
99, 1. 6 (E.E.T.S). 

Obly, or vhly (brede to sey wythe masse), 
Nebula. — Prompt. Parvulorum , p. 361. 

Nebula , noble [i.e. an oble], — MS. in Way, 
note m loco . 

Of-scape, an old conniption of escape , 
as if compounded with of. Escape , 
from old Fr. eschapper, escaper, It. scap - 
pare , from a Low Lat. excappare, meant 
originallyto ex-cape , to slip out of one’s 
cape or cloak (ex cuppa), to elude a pur- 
suer by leaving one’s garment in bis 
hand. Thus Joseph lit orally “es-caped ” 
from Potipliar’s wife (Gen. xxxix. 13), 
and the young man in the Gospels from 
tho servants of the chief priests, whon 
“he left tlic linen cloth and fled from 
them naked” (S. Mark, xiv. 52). 

per adde vewe alyue of scaped in [« place 
[There had few escaped nine m the place]. 
— Robert of Gloucester , Chiomcle , p. 398, 1. 5 
(ed. 1810). 

pe erl hndde so grot help b at he of scapede 
wei inou. — Id. p. 570, 1. 14. 

The same writer uses of-serve for ob- 
serve, and of-ssamed for ashamed ; 
Wycliffe has of-brode for a-broad (on- 
broad). 

They strove to take him, and he was fain 
to slip off his linnen, and run away from 
them naked, as Joseph did when' he left his 
cloak with his light Mistris, when he shpt 
from her : which shewetb how void of shame 
and modestie they were, to offer such vio- 
lence to a stranger, that hee could scarse 
scape their hands miked. — H. Smith , Sermons , 
1594, p. 387 (ed. 1657). 

Oiliflame is the strangely perverted 
form that John Stowe the chronicler 
gives to the word oriflamme in his ac- 
count of the battle of Cressy : — 

The French King comma unded his banner 
called oih flame to bo set up. — History , p. 379, 
Qto. 1600. 

On which the margin supplies this -de- 
lightfully naive commentary ; — 
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The French banner of oilie flame signified 
no mercy more then fire m oile. 

The sacred banner of St. Denis was 
called oriflamme , L. Lat. auriflamma , 
from its golden flagstaff and crimson 
flag that streamod like aflame or fiery 
meteor ; with which we may contrast 
Portg. lobar eda, a flame, derived from 
Lat. labarum , a banner. (See Spelman, 
Glossary , s.v. Aunflamba i Du Cange, 
s.v. ; Dante, Farad iso, xxxi. 127.) This 
banner, first borne by Charlemagne, 
was called “ liomaine,” afterwards 
“Montjoie.” It is mentioned in the 
Chanson de Roland ; — 

Montjoie, lls orient 1 Entre Eux est Charle- 
magne; 

Geoffrey d’Anjou y porte VOnflamme , 

Fut de Saint Fierro, et avait nom Komaine; 
Mais de Montjoie son nom la prit t change. 

See F. Mars hall, International Vani- 
ties, pp. 190 seqq. 

Quod cum fiamma habeat vulgariter aurea 
nomen, 

Omnibus in bolliB habet omnia signn preire. 
Guillaume le Bieion [in Du CangeJ. 

Sir Reynolde Camyan baneret — that daye 
bare the on jiumbe , a spec all relyke tlmt the 
Frenshe kynges vse to bere before them in all 
battayles. — Faln/uu, Unonute s, sub anno 
136>,‘p. 167 (ed. 1811). 

Oils, a Sussex word for the beards 
of barley (Parish; also Old Country and 
Fanm ling Words , E.D.S. p. 06), is a 
corruption of old Eng. dies, m the 
Essox dialect ads, A. Sax. <gle or eg l, 
an ear of corn, from the root ac, to bo 
sharp; compare eglan, to prick, iglian , 
to feel pain, to ail. 

The eiles or beard upon the eare of corne. 
— tJotlybund . 

The Dorset word is hoils, Suffolk 
hauels . 

Ointment, a corrupt spelling of old 
Eng. o incmcnt, oynoment (Wy chile), old 
Fr. oignement (zz Lat. ungaentum), due 
to a confusion with the verb anoint, as 
if for anointment (Skeat). 

Oifnement , or ony merit, Unguentum, — 
Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Ne oincment that wolde dense or bite, 

I hat might helpen of his whelkes white. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 634. 

All jjat maken . . charmes with oifne merit es 
of holy chirch.— J. Mure, Instructions Jor 
Parish Priests, p. 23, 1. 734. 

Old Espeel, a legendary being about 
whoma traditional belief (5 still) lingers 


in the co. Limerick, is a reminiscence 
of the universally popular Eulen-spiegel, 
Owl-spiegle (Jonson), or “ Owl-glass ” 
(Fr. Tiel-Ulespiegle , old Eng. Tyll 
Howleglass ), introduced by the Ger- 
mans of the Palatinate. (See Thoms, 
Lays and Legends of Various Nations , 
Ireland, 1834.) 

Old Scottish writers transformed 
the wanton jester into Holieglass 
( e.g . Sempill, Legend of the Bischop 
of St. Androis ). James Melvill in his 
JJia/ry, 1584, enumerates with those 
“maist infamus amangs the peiple, 
theiffs, drunkards, gluttones . . . holi - 
glasses, comoun trickers and deceavers” 
(Woodrow Soc. ed., p. 176). Jonson 
describes Howleglass as — 

Much like an npe, 

W ith owl on fist, 

And glass at his wrist. 

The Fottunute Isles, 1626 ( fTorfes, ed* 
Moxon, p. 650). 

In several languages, as m his own, an 
Fjitlenspieglei ei and Fspitglene,or dog’s trick, 
so named after him, still by consent of lexi- 
cographers, keeps Ins memory alive. — T. 
Cuilyle, Ls says, vol. u. p. 287 (ed. 18r7). 

Old-father, a Sussex word for the 
person who gives away the bride, it 
not being customary among the labour- 
ing classes for tho father to he present 
at the coremony (Parish). This is ob- 
viously the same word as eld-father, a 
fatlier-m-law, as it* another meaning of 
A. Sax. eald-ftvder, a grand-father. It 
is probable, however, that eld-father is 
a corrupted form of old Eng. el-fadyr 
(“ socer. — Prompt . Farv. anct Cath. 
Ang.), compounded with el (zz alius, 
other), as it “ another father,” like el- 
land, anothor (Le. a foreign) land, el - 
j>eod, another people, a foreigner. Cf. 
O. Eng. eld-modcr, el-moder , N. Eng. 
ell-mother, a mother-in-law. 

However, ealdafeeder (zz socer) is 
found at an early period in the Old 
English Homilies, 2nd Ser. 

Similarly alder-first , alder -last, are 
frequent in old English for aller-first, 
aller-last, first or last of all, with a d 
intrusive ; and alder, the tree, zz N. 
Eng. eller, A. Sax. air , Ger. eller. 

Mr. Atkinson in his Cleveland Glos- 
sary gives “ Elmother , a step-mother,” 
explaining it as I have done here ; and 
so Kay, “ An el-mot her. Climb, a step- 
mother.”— North Country Words , p. 28 
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(ed. 1742). “ Ell-mother , [Welsh] Ail , 
the second. So that perhaps a step- 
mother might be called the second 
mother.” — Id. p. 94. Compare Welsh 
mob aill , “ other son,” an adopted son. 

Old-bot, a Somerset name for the 
plant cow-parsnip (heracleum spondy - 
turn), Williams and Jones, Somerset 
Glossary , is probably only another form 
of eltroty a popular name for the wild 
parsley. 

Oldster, a modem coinage for an 
elderly person used by Thackeray and 
H. Kingsley (see Davies, Supp. Eng. 
Gbssary ), from analogy to youngster . 
The termination - sfer properly denotes 
the agent, and is suffixed to verbal 
stems, see Morris, Eng. Accidence, p. 
89. 

Oleander, Fr. oleandre , It. oleandro , 
Sp. oleandro and ehenck'o, Portg. loen- 
dSro, as if connected with olea, the olive, 
obastw, the wild olive, is, according to 
Diez, really from the Low Lat. lo-ran - 
drum, which again is a corruption from 
rhododen&i'um, influenced by laurvs . 

Oliver, a Devonshire word for a 
young eel (Wright), is a corrupted form 
of the synonymous West country word 
eber. 

Defoe mentions elver-cakes , made 
out of little eels, as a Somerset deli- 
cacy (Tour thro ’ Great Britain , ii. 306). 

Onesprute, a “spirting upon,” in 
the Northumbrian Psalter , seems to be 
a curious adaptation of the Lat. inspi- 
raiio , a breathing upon, the word in tho 
Vulgate (A. V. “ blast ”). 

And growndes of ertheli werlde vnhiled are, 
For pi grubbing, Lauerd rayne ; 

For onesprute of gast of wreth pine. 

Psalm xvii. [A. V. xviii.], 16. 

On-ten-toes, “ A Goose-on-ten-tocs ,” 
a Michaelmas goose, is an old popular 
misunderstanding of a goose-intentos , 
which is thus defined by Bailey, “a 
goose claimed by custom by the Hus- 
bandmen in Lancashire upon the 16th 
Sunday after Pentecost , when the old 
Church Prayers ended thus, ac bonis 
operibus jugiter praestet esse intentos .” 
— Collect for 17th Sunday after Trinity. 
See Brand, Pop. Antiq. L 367 (ed. 
Bohn). 

Somewhat similarly legem pone was 
formerly a proverbial phrase for ready 


money, from those words occurring as 
the opening ones of the Psalms on the 
first quarterly pay-day of the year, viz. 
Lady Day, March 25th ( vide Nares). 

On the batter, a slang phrase for a 
bout of low debauchery, riotous living, 
might be imagined to be another usage 
of Prov. Eng. barter, to wear out, “wear 
and tear ; ” or a connexion might be 
supposed with Fr. “ batre les rues , to re- 
vell, jet, or swagger up and down the 
streets a nights.” — Cotgrave ; “ bateur 
depavez, a pavement-beater, a dissolute 
or debauched fellow.” — Id. These 
French phrases, indeed, accurately 
convey the original meaning of the 
English expression, although it has 
nothing to do witli battre, to beat. It 
is of Anglo-Irish origin, and signifies 
“ on the street,” “ on the road,” from 
the Irish word b6th(w , a road (originally 
a road for cattle, from bo, a cow), in 
some parts of Ireland pronounced 
batter, as in the place-names, Bat- 
terstown, Greenbatter, Stonybatter, 
Booterstown. See Joyce, Irish Names 
of Places , 1st Ser. pp. 44 soq. 357. 

An for the word Bater that in English pur- 
porteth a lane bearing to an highwaie, I take 
it for a meere Irish word that crept unawares 
into the English. — Siamhuni , Description of 
Ireland , p. 11. 

Orange, Fr. eyrange, so spelt as if it 
meant the golden fruit, a/area mala , 
poma aurantia, pomme d } or (compare 
Ger. pomeranze, 8 wed. pomerwns, Welsh 
eur-afal , “ golden- apple,” the orange), 
is a corruption of the Low Lat. arangia, 
It. arancia, Sp. naranja, all from Pers. 
ndrenj, Arab, ndravj, Sansk. ndranga , 
an orange-tree. The strictly correct 
form of the word would therefore be a 
narange . Compare Milanese ncuranz, 
Venetian naranza. 

The Sanskrit ndranga, contracted 
from ndga-ranga, (nag a, a serpent or 
“snake,” and ranga, a bright colour), 
is suggestive of the dragon-guarded 
golden apples of the Hesperides, the 
kingdom of the ndgas. 

The veluet Peach, gilt Orenge , downy Quince. 

J. Sylvester, Du Bartus , p. 59 (16S4). 

“ Oronge , fruete, Pomum citrinum ” 
is mentioned in the Promptorium Par - 
vubrum about 1440, and poma de 
Orenge are recorded to have been ob- 
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tained from a Spanish ship at Ports- 
mouth in 1290. 

J>e fayrest fryt put may on folde growe, 

As avenge & oper fry t &c apple garnade. 

Alliterative Poems (14th cent.), 
p. 67, 1. 1044. 

Orchal, ) It. orcelb , “ Orchall - 

Orchella, \ hearbe to dye Purple 
with ” (Elorio), also oricdlo , Span, or- 
chilla , as if of the same origin as Fr. 
archal, It. oricalco, Lat. aurichalcum , 
and so often mistakenly defined as a 
stone (e.g. Bailey and Kaltschmidt), is 
a transformation of It. roccella , x>roperly 
“ a little lichen which grows on the 
racks [roccelle] of Greok isles and in 
the Canaries, and having drunk a groat 
deal of light into its little stems and 
button -heads will give It out again as 
a reddish -purple dye, very grateful to 
the eyes of men.” — G. Eliot, Romola , 
cli. xxxviii. Cf. 0. Fr. ortrait for re- 
trait . 

Ordeal, pronounced or-de'-al , from a 
notion that the word is of foreign deri- 
vation, like re-al, ether-e-al , whereas it 
is purely English, or -deal, i.e. an out- 
deal, or dealing out of judgment, a de- 
cision, Old Eng. or-dal, A. Sax. or-del 
(or n out), Dut. oor-decl, Ger. wr-thcil 
(Skeat, Etym. Diet.). 

Whan so you list, by ordal or by othe, 

By sort, or in what wise so you lest, 

For love of God, let prove it for the best. 

Chaucer , Troilus and Cressida , 
bk. 3, 1.1018. 

Ore, sometimes used in the distinc- 
tive sense of gold, or golden radiance, 
no doubt from a supposed connexion 
with Fr. or, It. oro, Lat. aurum . It 
seems to be the same word as A. Sax. 
dr, bronze, brass, Lat. ces, ceris (see 
Skeat, Etym. Did . s. v.). 

Like some ore amoug a mineral of metals base. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet , iv. 1. 

So sinks the daystar in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled 
ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 
Milton , Lycidas , 1. 171 (see Jerrarn, 
note in loc . ). 

A golden splendour with quivering ore. 

heats, Endymion , bk. ii. 

Or ever, frequent in old authors in 
the sense of before, ere that (Lat. prius- 
quern), probably stands for or ere , mis- 
understood as or e'er, where or itself 


means before, being the old Eng. cur, er, 
A. Sax. c er, ere, to which ere was after- 
wards pleonastically added. 

Two long dayes iourney (Lords) or ere we 
meete. 

Shakespeare, King John, iv. 3. 

The lions . . . brake all their bones in pieces 
or ever they came at the bottom of the aen.— 
A. V. l)an. vi. 24. 

We, or ever he come, are ready to kill him. 
— Id. Acts xxiii. 15. 

Long or the bright sonne up risen was. 

Chaucer, Flower and Leaf, 27. 

See Bible Word-Book, s.v. or ; Skeat, 
Etym . Did. s.v. 

Organs, a name for the herb penny- 
royal occurring in Witts Recreations, p. 
85, is a corruption of its scientific 
name origan , origanum, Greek origanon 
(“ mountain-pride”), marjoram. 

u I’d make et treason to drink ort hut organ 
tey.” — Mrs. Palmer, Devonshire Courtship , 
p. 7. 

Origin, a word in Tyndale’s version 
of tho Bible translating Heb. ted, an 
animal of the antelope species, Autho- 
rized Version, “ tho wild ox,” is a cor- 
rupted form of Lat. orygem, the word 
in the Vulgate, which is the accusative 
of oryx, Greek orux (drug os), a wild 
goat. 

These are the beastes which ye shall eate 
of, oxen, shepe, and gootes, hart, roo, and 
bugle, hart-goote, unicorn, origin, and came- 
lion.” — Deal. xiv. 5 (Tyndale). 

For particulars as to the oryx, see 
Bochart, Opera, vol. i. p. 945, ed. 1682 ; 
Smith, Bible Diet . s.v. Ox. 

Orn-dinner, a meal between-times, 
Prov. Eng. (Boucher, Suppl. to John 
son), is a corruption of ornaern, undern, 
an old English name for the hour of 
tierce, or nine o’clock in the morning, 
sometimes the morning generally. (See 
Hampson, Med . Aevi Kalend . ii. 881 ; 
Ettmiiller, Lex. Anglo- 8 ax. p. 47). 

The true form, as Garnett remarks, 
is undern, A. Sax. undern, compare 
Goth, undawn, Ger. untern, properly a 
between time (unter zz Lat. inter, Sk. 
antcur). — Bfdlolog . Essays, p. 59. 

OrndomSy Cumberland, Afternoons Drink- 
ings. — Ray , North Country Words, p. 47 (ed. 
1742). 

Riht to-genes J?e vndrene alse he holi 
songere seifc on his loft songe [Right to- 
wards the third hour as saith the holy singer 
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in his song of praise]. — Old Eng . Homilies, 
2nd Ser. p. 117. 

Were thritt6 trentes of masse done, 
Betwyx vndur and none, 

My saule were socurt ful sone. 

Anturs of Arthur at Tamewathelan . 
st. xvii. 

Orphan- John, an East Anglian name 
for the plant sedum telephiu m (E. D. 
Soc. Reprint, B. 20), is an evident cor- 
ruption of its usual name orpine or 
orpin, Fr. orpin. The latter word is a 
mutilated form of orpiment, which is 
itself derivedfrom Lat. auri -pigmentnm, 
“ gold paint,” yellow arsenic. The 
plant was so called from its yellow 
flowers, which resemble orpiment. 

Orthopaedic, a definitive term ap- 
plied to a certain class of hospitals 
wherein deformities of the feet are 
surgically treated, so spelt as if (like 
encyclopaedia) it were a derivative of 
Greek paideia, the treatment or train- 
ing (of a child, pats), seems really to be 
a mongrel compound of Greek orthos, 
straight, and Lat. ped-s (pas), the foot, 
and consequently a corrupt spelling of 
mihopedlc, which is also found. 

X. Y. . . sends me some strings of verses 
— candidates tor the Orthopedic Infirmary, all 
of them. — 0. IV. Holmes, Autocrat oj the 
Breakfast Table, ch. xn. 

Fr. orthopedic is understood as a deri- 
vative o tpaideia (Scheler). 

Osspringer, a form of the word os- 
prey, O. Eng. ossifrage, L. Lat. ossi- 
fraga, “ the bone- breaker,” occurring 
in Chapman’s Homer, Iliad, xviii. 557 
(Eastwood and Wright, Bible Word- 
Book, s.v. Ossifrage). 

Otherguess, a frequent corruption 
of oil ter guise, or other gates ( Shakes- 
peare), =z otherwise. bee Another- 
GUESS. 

I co’d make othergess mttsick. 

Flecknoe, Love's Kingdom, 1664. 

You have to do with other-guess people 
now. — Smollett , Roderick Random , ch. xlvu. 
£3>avies]. 

Otter, a slang word for eightpence, 
from the It. otto (eight), Lat. octo . bee 
Beware. 

Oveeenyie, an Aberdeenshire name 
for the plant southernwood, is a cor- 
ruption of averoyne, old Fr. abroigne, 
Picard, avrogne, Fr. aurone, all from 
Lat. abroionum. In the Rouchi patois 


the word is ivrone, as if connected with 
ivrogne, ivre, drunk. 

Overloft, 1 a Scottish word for the 

Overlaft, / upper deck of a ship, as 
if the loft owr-head (Scot, loft, la ft, a 
floor, a gallery), is a corruption of old 
Eng. overlope or ovcrloope, now or/op, 
which, like many other of our naval 
terms, we have borrowed from the 
Dutch. It is Dut. overloop, tlio deck, 
literally that which runs (loopi) over or 
across (over) the vessel from side to 
side (Ger. ubHauf). 

Baladore, the one Hope or ouer deck of a 
ship. — Fiona , It. Diet. 1611. 

Thare hetchis, and thare oner loft is syne they 
bete, 

Plankis and geis^is grote square and mete, 
into thaie schippih joynand with niony ane 
dint. 

G. Douglas , Bakes of Eneadas, 1553, p. 

153, 1. 2 (ed. 1710). 

The bott wanting ane owerlajt . the seall 
was carsen ower hir ta end, and tlier 1 leyed 
ui»e. — Jus. MelmlL Diaiu, 15b 1 (Wodrow 
Soc. p. 1(>8). 

Another Scottish corruption is over- 
lap (Jamieson), as if that which laps 
over the sides of the ship. 

Oughts, used for leavings by Lisle, 
1757 (Old Count ty Words, E.D.S. p. 
65), is a corruption of arts, remnants of 
a meal, leavings, Old Dut. oorete, i.e. 
not-eaten, a scrap left out or over 
after eating (Skeat). “ Aughts, frag- 
ments of eatables. Hcref. and Sussex” 
(Wriglit). Another corruption is Scot- 
tish ioorts, refuse of fodder (Jamie- 
son). 

Ortus, releef of beestys mete. Ramentum. 
— Prompt. Parv alarum . 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 
Let him have time a beggar’s oris to crave, 
And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

Shakespeare, Luoece, 1. 987. 

Ouncel, the name sometimes given 
to a kitchen utensil for weighing goods, 
the weight being determined by the 
depression of a spring and marked on 
a graduated scale, is a corruption of 
the older term auncel , which has been 
assimilated to the word ounce as if it 
meant an ounce- weigher. 

Awncel weight as 1 have been informed 
is a kmd of weight with scales hanging, or 
books fastened at each end of a stafr^ which a 
man Ujteth up upon his forefinger or hand, 
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PTid so discerneth the equality or difference 
between the weight and the thing weighed. 
— Cowell , lnterpi*eter, 1658 (in Wright). 

Auncer is found in Piers Plouhman. 
It is a derivative perhaps of the French 
hemsser, to raise or lift up. Cf. cn- 
hauncr ; East Anglia bouncings for 
housings. 

J>e pound J>at hue paiede hem by • peised a 
quarter 

More ban myn A uncel * whenne ich weied 
treuthe ? 

Lang Land, Vision of Piers the Plowman 9 
Pass, vi 1 . i. 224, text C. 

^ On this Mr. Skeat quotes “one ba- 
1 lance called an amicere ” in 1356, from 
I Biley’s Memorials of London, p. 283, 
observing that it was a kind of steel- 
yard with a fixed weight and a movable 
fulcrum, winch was obtained by raising 
[hauming] the machine upon the fore- 
finger. 

Bowel, in his Dutch Dictionary, 1708, 
gives “ Auncel , een Onbter,” the latter 
word apparently from oris , an ounco, 
which may have favoured the English 
corruption. 

Oust, so spelt perhaps from a con- 
fusion with oui, Ger. aus, as if to turn 
out, is ail Anglicized form of the old Fr. 
osier, to remove, Mod. Fr. oter. 

Outdacious, a vulgar corruption of 
audacious. Davies, Hup]}. Eng. Glos- 
sary, quotes an instance from Mrs. 
Trollope, and the following : — 

*E were that outdacious at ’ohm. 

Tennyson, The V diage Wife . 

Out-hees, ) Old English words for a 

Ut-hest, ) clamour or out-cry. 

Yet saw I woodnesse laughing in his rage, 
Armed complaint, outhees , ancliiers outrage. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale , 1. 2014. 
My bodye is all to-rente 
With outhes false alwaie fervente. 

Chester Mysteries (Shaks. Soc.), 
vol. n. p. 191. 

Ar ich ntheste uppon ow grede. 

The Out and A ightingale, 1. 1696. 

The word so spelt, as if compounded 
of A. Saxon ut, out, and hms, a host or 
command, is a corruption of the Low 
Latin hutesium or uihesmm, a hue-and- 
cry. Other forms of the word are out- 
heys (Robert of Jirunne, 14th cent.), 
owtas (Prompt. Parvulorum , c. 1440), 
ouias (Paston Letters, 1451), and per- 
haps utis (Shalccspcare, 2 Hen. IV. ii. 


4, 1. 18). Hutesium is near akin to old 
Eng. huten ( Ormulum), Swed. huta, to 
hoot, Fr. huer. Yid. Notes and Queries , 
5tli S. vii. 503 ; viii. 24. 

Then hee smgeth as wee use heere in Eng- 
lande to hallow, whope, or showte athoundes, 
and the rest of the company answere him 
with this Owtis Jgha, Igha, Igha! — Hak- 
luyt, Voiages , vol. i. p. 281 (1598;. 

Bale uses the verb outets, to shout or 
proclaim. See Davies, Supp. Eng. 
Glossary. 

Outrage, outrageous, has nothing 
to do with letting one’s rage out, as we 
might imagine when we say that a per- 
son who did not control his piassion be- 
came quite outrageous, but is from the 
old Fr. oultrage , oultrageux, It. oltrag- 
gio, a going beyond the limits of pro- 
priety, excess, unbounded violence, 
from old Fr. oultre, beyond, It. oltra , 
Lat. ultra ; Mod. Fr. old eager. 

Owierage, or excebse. Excessus. — Prompt. 
Parvulorum. 

Aquarius hath take his place 
Ami stant well m hatornes grace, 

Which dwelleth in Ins herbergage 
But to the sonne he doth oultrage. 

Gower , ConJ. A mantis, vol. ill. p. 125 
(ed. Pauli;. 

Alexander Hume, in the beginning 
of the 17th century, evidently con- 
sidered the word a native compound : — 

Hyphen is, as it wer, a band uniting whol 
worcies joined m composition ; as, a hand- 
maed, a heard-raan, tougue-tyed, out-rage , 
etc . — Orthographie of the Britan Tongue, p. 
23 (E.E.T.S.). 

An old corruption is outrakc, found 
in the Cursor MundA (14th century), as 
if from rake, to wander about and play 
the vagabond. 

And if yee do suilk an outrake 
Ful siker may yee be o wrake. 

Vol. i. 1. 4133 (E.E.T.S.), CotUm MS. 
[where other readings are outerake 
and wtrae/cj. 

Of bothe J^er worldes gret outrage we se 
In pompe and pride and vanite. 

Hampole , Pricke oj Conscience, 1. 1517. 

Here l*moue you my Lordes, not to be 
gredy and outragwus in mhaunsmg, and rays- 
ing of your rentes. — Latimer , Sermons , p. 63. 

There be iiij. rowes ... of pylers through- 
out ye church, of ye fynest marble yt may be, 
not onely nieruay lous for ye nobre but for ye 
outragyous gretnes, length, nnd fay renew there- 
of . — Pylgrymage of Sir R. Guylforde , 1566, p. 
36 (Camden Soc.). 
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Now Chichevache may fast longe, 

And dye for al her crueltee ; 

Wymmen han made hemselfe so stronge, 

For to outrage humylite. 

Lydgate, Chichemche and Bycorne. 
Yet sawe I woodneese laughing in liis rage, 
Armed complaint, outhees, and tiers outrage. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 2014. 

Outstrapolous, a Scotch corruption 
of obstreperous. 

Owler, an old word for a smuggler 
of wool when its export was prohibited, 
as if “ one who goes abroad o’ nights 
like an owl ” (Bailey), is a corruption 
of ivooler. Defoe speaks of “the Owling 
Trade, or clandestine exporting of wool,” 
and Smollett has owl for wool. See T. 
L. 0. Davies, Supp. Eng . Glossamj , 
s.w., who also quotes, 

To gibbets and gallows your aiders advance. 

T. Brown , IVoiks t i. 134. 

Compare IceL nil , Scot, oo, wool; 
ooze for old Eng. woze ; old Eng. oof 
and oothe (Prompt. Parv. ) for woof and 
wood, mad ; oade for wood (Davies, 
Glossary ). 

Own, in such phrases as “ I own it 
was my fault,” “I own I was mis- 
taken,” “ I own to that impeachment,” 
meaning I plead guilty, grant, or con- 
cede that it is true, seems to signify I 
appropriate, or take to myself, the 
accusation or mistake, acknowledging 
it to he my own (med culpa pcccavi), as 
in the lines of a well-known hymn, 
Teach us to feel the sins we own , 

And hate what we deplore ; 

so spelt as if connected with A. Sax. 
dgan and dhnian , to own, possess, or 
have (Goth, aigan , Ger. eigen). It iB 
really the modem form of A. Sax. 
unnan, to grant or concede. 

Ge nowen nout vnnen £>et eni vuel word 
kome of ou ; uor schandle is heaued sunne 
[Ye ought not to allow that any evil word 
come from you, for scandal is a chief sin]. — 
Anerett Hiwte , p. 380. 

He on Muchele more [He grants thee 
much more], — Proverbs of Atj red, 1. 241 ( Old 
Eng. Misc. p. 116). 

I ever fear’d ye were not wholly mine ; 

And see, yourself have earn'd ye did me wrong. 
Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien , 1. 165. 

0 yes l 0 yes ! The proclamatory 
phrase wherewith the crier of the 
courts calls for silence, attention to the 
matter in hand, is a modern perver- 
sion of the old Norman Oyezl Hearken ! 


Oez le altre nature [Hear the other nature]. 

Oies escripture [Hear scripture]. 

Philip de Thaun , Bestiary , 11. 452 
and 468. 

Search. First, crie oyes a good while .... 

ldlenes. Oyes ! oyes ! oyes! oyes ! [very often . 

The Mariage of Witt and Wisdome , p. 42 
(Shake. Soc. ed.). 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy oyes. 

Shakespeare , Merry Wives oj Windsor f 
v. 5, 45. 

On whose bright crest Fame with her loud’st 
Oyes 

Cries “This is he.” 

Id. Troilusand Cressida, iv. 5, 143. 

Oyster-loit, an old name for the 
plant polygonum bisforta , also osier luci 
(Turner), is a corruption of Belg. 
ooster-lucye, L. Lat. ostriacum , astro- 
lochia, for aristolochia. Other names 
for the same, and similarly derived, 
are oste ricks and ostrich. 

So china-asters in the mouth of a 
Devonshire gardener became china- 
oysters. 

Oister-loit, the Herb otherwise call’d Snake- 
weed. — Bailey. 

Oyster of veal is a provincial word 
for the blade-bone dressed with the 
meat on (Wright). It is perhaps a 
corruption of the word oxter, Scot. 
ouster (Lat. axilla), the arm-pit or 
shoulder. Compare Scot, ouse for ox ; 
oskin for oxgang. 

Ye might hae been lugged awa to the 
Poleesh-office, wi’ a watchman aneath ilka 
oxter. — Nodes Ambrosian#, vol. i. p. 113. 

Oxhead, another form of Hogs-head 
(q.v.). Smiles, in The Huguenots , S 
quotes from a wine-bill dated 1726 : — < 

Oxhead of Clarate, prise agreed, £11. 

Oxhead of Benicarlo at 2s. 6</..per gal. 

Compare Dut. okshoofd or oxhoofd , 

“ a Hogs-head, a certain wine cask ” 
(Sewel, Woordenboek, 1708), Swedish 
ox-hvfvud. 

Oxlip, so spelt as if the plant was 
named from some fancied resemblance 
to the lips of an ox, is an incorrect form 
of ox-slip, A. Sax. oxan-shjppe, the slip, 
slop, or plat of an ox (Skeat, Etym. 
Did.). See Cowslip. Gerarde nas \ 
the forms axe lip , oxel/ip, and oxesUp. * 

The greater sort called for the most part 
Oxeslips and Paigies. — Herbal, p. 637. 

For the merging of s in the x, see 
Everhills. 
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Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows. 

Shakespeare, Midsummer N. Dream , 
ii. 1,250. 

As cowslip unto oxlip is, 

So seems she to the boy. 

Tennyson , The Talking Oak. 

Oxna-lyb, an Anglo-Saxon corrup- 
tion of Latin oxylapathum, Greek 
oxuldpathon , a kind ox dock (Lye, in 
Bosworth ), as if denoting “ ox-be witch - 
ment.” 


P. 

Packmantie, \ a Scotch word, as if 

Pockmanteau, J a pack, pock , poke, 
or bag, for holding a cloak, is a corrup- 
tion of portmanteau. 

Packwax, a tendon or sinew in the 
neck of animals, old Eng. “ Paxwax, 
synewe ” (Prompt. Parv.),fax wax , and 
fax wax, which is supposed to mean 
“hair (A. Sax. fcax) growth” (wax), 
like Ger. hnar-wachs , the back of the 
neck where the hair-growth begins. 
The Scot, fix-far , and fair-hair , a name 
for the same, Banff, fito-hair , i.e. white 
hair, which the texture of this tendon 
closely resembles, would lead us to 
suppose that the original form may 
have been fmger-fcax (whence the sur- 
name Fairfax), fair-hair. It used also 
to be called maiden-hair in Scotland 
(Jamieson). 

H. Crooke, speaking of the ligament 
which connects the spine and head, 
says : — 

In beastes of burthen it is very thicke for 
more strength, and of all the Ligaments of 
the body is refused for meat ; yet saith V esa- 
lius some commend it to be eaten to make the 
haire grow long. It may be (saith he) be- 
cause it is easily dissolued as it were into 
yellow ha ire. — A Description of the Body of 
Man , 1631, p. 916. 

Paddock, a small enclosure, is a cor- 
ruption (perhaps due to some confusion 
with paddock , a toad) of parrock, A.Sax. 
pearroc , the original form of (par'k) 
park . See Skeat, Etym . Bid., s.v. 

Paddy-noddy, a word for a tedious 
rigmarole speech in the Holderness 
dialect of E. Yorkshire, is perhaps a 
corruption of pater-noder, that Latin 
prayer being used as a by-word for 
something unintelligible, Fr. patemti'e . 

Padboll, a corruption of patrol (An- 


trim and Down Glossary , Patterson), as 
if a roll or circuit on a fixed pad or 
path. 

Pagod, the older English form of 
pagoda , “ an image worshipped by the 
Indians and Chineses, or tlio temple 
belonging to such anidol” (Fr. pagoda), 
was formerly understood (e.g. by Bailey) 
to be a contracted form of Pagans- God. 
Even Wedgwood thinks that the Portu- 
guese word pagoda is from pagao, a 
pagan. It is really a corrupted form 
of Pers. hut-khoda , an idol-house, from 
hut , an idol, and khoda , a house. Devic 
spells the Persian word poutkoude. 

Sir Thos. Herbert uses pagod for an 
image or idol : — 

Upon the culmen has been a Pagod, which 
the inhabitants thereabouts say was Jamsbeat, 
he that succeeded Ouchang. — Travels, 1665, 
p. 159. 

Upon the same declivity or front of the 
mountain in like sculpture is figured the 
Image of their grand Pagotha : A Daemon of 
as uncouth and ugly a shape as well could be 

imagined And albeit this Pagod as to 

form be most terrible to behold, yet in old 
times it seems they gave it reverence. — Id. 
p. 156. 

Painim, \ frequently but incorrectly 

Paynim, / used for a single heathen, 
whereas the proper meaning of the 
word is an aggregate of pagans, or a 
pagan land, “ A geaunt imrnpaynyma.” 
— King Horn , 803. It is from old Fr. 
paionisme , paganism, Lat. paganismus 
( Skoat). So fairy, now used for a single 
elf, was originally^ faerie, the land (or 
assemblage) of the fays; like Jewry 
( Jewcrye , Chaucer), a collection of 
Jews, or the land of the Jews; and 
dairy (old Eng. deycrye), the place of 
the day or milk-maid. Cf. yeomanry, 
infantry , &c. 

Paynyn (or Paynim ), Paganus. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

At last the Paynim chaunst to cast his eye . . . 
Upon his brothers shield. 

Spenser , F. Queene , I. v. 10. 

A nd iliesu crist \set for us wolde an er pe 
be (i)-bore. and anured of }x> J?rie kinges of 
inime. — Old Eng, Miscellany , p. 28 (E. E. 

* S.). 

So ^at in l>e fyrmament Jmt folc po$ te hii sey 
A long suerd, red as fur, J>e poynt ssarp ynou, 
And ouer paynyme Estward )>at poynt hem 
jsoSte arou. 

Robt. of Gloucester , Chronicle , p. 395. 

Painteb, a nautical term for a rope 
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wherewith a punt is towed, or made 
fast to a "buoy, is no doubt the same 
word as the Irish pdinte , a cord, which 
Pictet identifies with Sansk. pankti , a 
line, from the root pac, to extend 
( Lamgues Critiques, p. 17). 

Prof. Skoat regards it as identical 
with old Eng. panter , a noose, old Fr. 
anfierc, a snare, from Lat. panther , a 
unting-net, Greek pantheros , catching 
every (pan) beast (ttur). 

It m of little use to li«ve a great cable, if 
the hemp is so poor that it breaks like the 
painter of a boat — G. Macdonald , The Sea- 
board Parish, p. 584. 

Painter, an American name for the 
puma, a corruption of panther . — Wood, 
Natural History , Mammalia , p. 163. 

Paint-house. This form of pent- 
house is quoted in Wright from a work 
of the date 1599. Compare Derbyshire 
paintice . Bee Pent-house. 

Pallecote, an old form (Bailey) of 
the word we now write paletot, a loose 
overcoat, as if compounded with cote, a 
coat, is perverted from palletoque, old 
Eng. paltolc, Fr. pallet oc, derived from 
old Dut. p alt -roc, pah-rock, i.o. “ palace- 
coat,” a court dress, holiday attire 
(pals zzpalace). See Skeat, Etym . Diet. 
e.v. 

Proude preostes cam with hym * passend an 
hundred ; 

In paltokes and pikede shoes. 

Vision oj Piers Plowman, C. xxiii. 219. 

Paltoh, Baltheus. — Prompt. Parv. 

Palsy might seem to be a derivative 
of Greek pahis, a shaking (from polio, 
to shake), with reference to the tremor 
which sometimes accompanies it. It 
is merely the modern form of old Eng. 
palesy, palasie (Wyclifie), or parlcsy, 
Fr. paralysie, from Greek pardlusis, a 
loosening or relaxation of the limbs, 
and so the same word as paralysis. 

The shaking Pa hey and saint Fraunces fire. 

Spenser, F. Queene, 1. iv. 35. 

Of parlesy war helid grete wane, 

And dum and defe ful mamane. 

Legends oj the Holy Rood, p. 130, 1. 300 
(E.E.T.S.) 

Som for ire sal have a Is pe parlcsy, 

Fat yvel pe saul sal grefe gretely. 
Hampole , Pricke of Conscience, i. 2997. 

Of that disease which is called paralysis, 
resolution, or the dead palsy, wherein some- 
times sense alone is lost, sometimes motion 


alone, and sometimes both together perish, I 
intend not to speak, ... 1 would compare 
it to that corporal infirmity which physicians 
call tremorem, and some vulgarly, the palsy ; 
wherein there is a continual shaking of the 
extremer parts; somewhat adverse to the 
dead palsy, for that takes away motion, and 
this gives too much, though not proper and 
kindly. — T. Adams, Sermons, vol. i. p. 487. 

Palter, to shuffle, prevaricate, play 
fast and loose, in old English to run on 
(of a babbling tongue), has been gene- 
rally regarded as a derivative of Prov. 
Eng. paltry, trash, rubbish, Swed. pal- 
tor, rags (see Skeat, Etym. Did., s.v.). 

It is perhaps the same word as It. 

“ paltonire , to palter, to dodge, to 
cheate, to loiter” (Florio), from pal- 
tono (also paltoruiere), “a paltrie knave, 
or varlet, a roguing companion, a base 
raskall ” (Id.); cf. old Fr. pautener, a 
vagabond, a loafer ( Vic de St. Aulrin, 

1. 460, ed. Atkinson), old E ng. pa,ufcncr, 
a rascal (K. Alysannder, 1. 1737); all 
from Lat. pal it ar i (a froquentative of 
palari), to wander about, to vagabon- 
dize. Compare Prov, Eng. paultring, 
pilfering (Kent). 

Now 1 must . . . dodge 
And palter m the shifts of lowness. 

Shakespeare, Ant. and Cleopatra, lii. tl, 63. 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour 
N or pa Iter 1 d with Eternal God for power. 

Tennyson, Ode on Wellington. 

Pamper. Milton, in the following 
passage, apparently uses this word as 
if it were a derivative of Fr. pamprer , 
to abound in a too luxuriant growth of 
vine leaves, from pa/mpre, Lat. pampi - 
nuts, the tendril or leaf of the vine. \ 

Fruit-trees over- woody reach’d too far 
Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to 
check 

Fruitless embraces. 

Paradise Lost, bk. v. 216. 

Compare : — 

Pamprer, to fill, furnish, or cover with Vine 
leaves . — Cotg rave . 

Meane while, shore up our tender pumping 
twig, 

That yet on humble ground doth lowely He. 

Heyu ood, Fair Maid of the Exchange , 

Prolog wj5. 

It is really formed from old Eng. N 
pampe, to fatten up or feed sumptuously, 1 
Low Ger. pampen, to live luxuriously, 
vulgar Ger. pampen, to cram ; all origi- 
nally meaning to feed with pap (Low 
Ger. pampe, a nasalized form of pap), 
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and so to cocker, like a delicate child. 
Bee Bkeat, s.v. 

The noble Soule by age growes lustier, 

Her appetite, and her digestion mend ; 

W e must not sterve, nor hope to pamper her 
With womens milke, and pappe , unto the end. 

Donne , Poems, 1635, p. 156. 
Our health that doth the web of woe begin, 
And pricketh forth our pampred flesh to sin, 
By stcknesse aoakt in many maladies, 

Shall turn our mirth to mone, and howling 
cries. 

S. Gascon, Speculum Hurnaunm , 1576. 

Good mistress Statham . . . doth pymper 
me up with all diligence, for 1 fear a con- 
sumption. — Latimer , ii. 386 (Parker Soc.). 

Pang, a sharp pain, a stitch, is the 
modern form of old Eng. grange , or 
pronge, a throe or severe pain, the same 
word as prong, the sharp tine of a fork 
(from prog , Welsh prodo , to prick or 
stab). Its present form is probably due 
to some confusion with Fr. poign -, 
pricking, as in poignant, piercing, poind, 
a stitch in the sido, Lat. pungcn(t)s ; 
or with Fr . polgno, a seizure or grip 
(Bkeat). 

Palmer, | old names for the 

Palmer-worm, ) caterpillar (A. V. 
Joel, i. 4 ; Amos, iv. 9), so called per- 
haps from the resemblance of the hairy 
spocies to the catkin of a willow in pro- 
vincial English called a palm , — 

The salm-shming palm 
On sallows in the wmdy fleams of March. 

Ten nyson, Vivien . — 
Ger . pal me, Low Ger . palme, a bud or 
catkin (cf. Lat. palmes , a vine-sprout). 
So cafkin and caterpillar are both 
named from a fancied likeness to a cat. 
At an early poriod, however, the word 
came to be identified with palmer, a 
pilgrim, with allusion to the wandering 
habits of the insect. Li the western 
counties it is called a halt -palmer (as if 
holy -palmer), perhaps a corruption 
from hairy-pahner, due to the religious 
associations connected with the palmer 
or pilgrim. See Adams, Vhilolog . Soc. 
Trans . 1860-1, p. 95. Halliwell and 
Wright, from not understanding that 
millepes and mulilpes were used as 
mediaeval names for the caterpillar, 
give palmer , incorrectly, as meaning a 
wood-louse. 

Millepieds the worme, or vermine, called a 
Palmer.-— Cot grave. 

CourtiUtere , A kind of Palmer , or yellowish, 
and many legd vermin.-— id. 


There is another sort of these Catterpillers, 
who haue no certaine place of abode, nor yet 
cannot tell where to find theyr foode, but like 
vnto superstitious Pilgrims, doe wander and 
stray hither and thither, (and like Mise) con* 
sume and eate vp that which is none of their 
owne ; and these haue purchased a very apt 
name amongst vs Englishmen, to be called 
Palmer-worms, by reason of their wandering 
and rogish life ( for they neuer stay in one 
place, but are euer wandering) although by 
reason of their roughnes and ruggednes, some 
call them Beare-wormes. They can by no 
means endure to be dyeted, and to feede vpon 
some certaine herbes and flowers, but boldly 
and disorderly creepe ouer all, and tast of all 
plants and trees indifferently, and liue as 
they list. — Topsell , History of Serpents, 1608, 
p. 105. 

Pansy, old Eng. pmnee, is derived, 
as everybody knows, from Fr. pensee , 
thought. It has been conjectured that 
pensee may be a corruption of l*at. 
panacea, Gk .pandlceia, “heal-all.” The 
Latin word seems to have been used 
with great latitude of meaning, and 
may perhaps have been transferred (as 
the name Heartsease also was) amid 
the general confusion to the viola tri- 
color. 

Now the shining meads 
Do boast the pautice , the lily, and the rose. 

Jonson, The Vision of Delight. 

Cf. Fr. panser , to heal, orig. to take 
care of, the same word as penser. 

Pantaele, an old word for a kind of 
shoe or slipper, as if from table , Ger. 
tafel, a board (a German band-tafel is 
compared), is used by Lyly, Massinger, 
and others (Nares). 

It is a corrupted form of the common 
old word panfofle, a slippor, Fr. pan- 
tovfle , which seems to be for jpatoufle 
(cf. Dut. pattujfel, Piedm. paiofle), from 
paite. See Seheler, s.v. Another cor- 
ruption is presented in the Catalonian 
plantofa, as if from planta , the sole of 
tlie foot. 

Panther, apparently the animal . 
which partakes of the characteristics 
of every beast, Greek panther (pan, every, 
ther, beast), is probably corrupted from 
Sanskrit pnndarika, a leopard (Pictet, 
Benfey). See Painter. 

Paradise. This word we have bor- 
rowed from the Greek, where it is ( 
spelled parade, isos, as if compounded 
with the preposition para, beside. The 
Greeks in turn borrowed it from the 
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Zend or old Persian word pmridaeza , 
compounded of pairi ( zz Gk. pen, 
around), and dfa, a heap. Bo the strictly 
correct form would be peridise, a place 
heaped around , a circumvallation or en- 
closure, a park or garden, the latter 
being the sense the word bears in 
Greek, and so pardes in Hebrew (Song 
of Songs, iv. 18). — Spiegel, Justi, De- 
litzseh. 

M. Littre observes that daeza (in 
pairidaeza) is a rampart, zz Sansk. 
diha , Gk. teichos. So padri-dacsta ex- 
actly corresponds to Greek pbi-teichos. 

Paragon, a complete model or pat- 
tern, so spelt from false analogy to 
words Mke pentagon, heptagon , &c. (Fr. 
and Sp. paragon), is a word made up of 
the two Spanish prepositions para con , 
in comparison with (others), and ro 
one that may be compared with others, 
a model or standard. See Skeat, s.v. 
With his faire paragon , his conquests part 
Approaching nigh, eftsoones his wanton hart 
Was tickled with delight. 

Spenser, F. Queene, IV. i. 33. 

Parallelopiped, so spelt as if the o 
was the ordinary connecting vowel of 
compounds, as in cameh-pard, serio- 
comic, Grrsco-Roman , is a corrupt form 
of parallelepiped , from Lat. parallel - 
epiped'um, Greek paralltt-epipedcm, 
“parallel-plane” ( cpipedon , a plane). 
— Skeat. 


Parboil, to boil partially or insuffi- 
ciently, understood as part-hail (like 
partake , for part-take, and participate, 
to take a part of), owes its meaning to 
an ancient misunderstanding of old 
Eng. parhoyle, which once meant to 
boil thoroughly, old Fr . parhouillir, Lat. 
per-bulUre, to boil thoroughly. The 
par- corresponds to Lat. per, thoroughly, 
as in par-don = Lat. per- donor e. 

PurboylyH mete, Semibullio [ah par bu Hid], 
— Prompt. Parvuloritm. 


What a rare cat (sweet hart) have we two 
got, 

That seeks for mise even in the porredge- 


pot. 

Kay, wife, (quoth he) thou maist be won- 
der’d at, 


For making porred^e of a perboild cat. 

S . Rowlands , Four Knaves , 1613, p. 74 
(Percy Soc.). 


But from the sea, into the ship we turne 
Like parboy’ld wretches, on the coales to 
burne. Donne , Poems , 1635, p. 152. 


Parchment, an old name for a spe- 
cies of lace, as if made on a pattern 
traced on parchment. 

Nor gold nor silver parchment lace 
Was worn but by our nobles : 

Nor would the honest, harmless face 
Weare ruffes with so many doubles. 

Rovburghe Ballads, The Map of Mockbeggar 
Hall. 

It is really a corruption of Fr. passe- 
ment, lace (Cotgrave, 1660), “ a lace, 
such as is used upon livery clothes” 
(Miege, 1685), in ordinary usage a nar- 
row tissue of silk, gold tinsel, &c., such 
as ribbons (Gattel), galloon trimming, 
gold or silver braid. 

It was proposed in a parliamentary 
scheme, dated 1549, that no man under 
the degree of an earl should be allowed 
to woar “ passamen lace.” — The Eger - 
ton Tapers, p. 11 (Halliwell, s.v.) ; see 
Notes and Queries, 5th S. ix. 7, 231. 

Tho French word passement itself is 
not, as it would appear at first sight, a 
derivative of passer, with the customary 
suffix - ment , but a corruption of Sp. 
pasamdno, lace, a border, originally a 
balustrade along which the hand 
(mano) passos (pasar). — Covarruvias, 
I)iez, Scheler ; just as guard is a very 
common word in the Elizabethan 
writers for the trimming, lace, or facing 
of a garment. Hence It. passaruano, 
“ any kind of lace for garments ” 
(Florio). A fresh corruption is pre- 
sented in Ger. posament, lace. 

Figures and figurative speaches, ... be 
the flowers as it were anct coulours that a 
Poet settetli vpon his language of arte, as the 
embroderer doth his stonp and perle, or passe- 
ments of gold vpon the stuflfe of a Princely 
garment. — G. Puttenham,Arle of Eng. Poesie 
(1589), p. 150 (ed. Arber). 

A faire blacke coate of cloth withouten sieve, 
And buttoned the shoulder round about ; 

Of xx B a yard, as 1 beleeve, 

And layd upon with parchment lace without. 
F. Thynn, Debate between Pride and Lowliness 
(ab. 1568), p. 19 (Shaks. Soc.), 

Above this he wore, like others of his age 
and degree, the Flemish hose and doublet, 

. . . slashed out with black satin, and passa- 
mented (laced, that is) with embroidery of 
black silk. — Scott , Fair Maid of Perth , chap, 
iv. sub init. 

Park-leaves, a popular name for 
the plant hypcricum , Gk. huperikon , of 
which this, as well as its French syno- 
nym parcosur , “by -heart,” are no doubt 
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corruptions, with some reference per- 
haps to its perked (or pricked) leaves 
(Prior). 

Paris- candle, a large wax-candle, 
apparently a corruption of perch - or 
parch-candlc , one set on a perch ; other- 
wise called a percher. Compare Pe- 
rish. 

My lord Mayor hath a perch to set on his 
perchers when his gesse be at supper. — Calf- 
hilly Answer to Martially p. 300 [Davies]. 

Parma citty (Skinner), a corruption 
of spermaceti. According to Minsheu 
from the city of Parma l 

Pannaceti for an inward bruise. 

Hen. IV. Pt. I. i. 2, 1.58. 

Parsley, Fr. persil, Low Lat. petro- 
sillum, Lat. petroselinum, from Greek 
petro-selinon , rock-parsley, was some- 
times regarded as a derivative of Lat. 
parous, sparing, parcere, to spare. 

Parsley, or Frugality. — Declines a man’s 
estate in this world, as if* his hand had scat- 
tered too lavishly, there is an herb in this 
garden; let him for awhile feed on it — 
parsley , parsimony. Hereon he will abridge 
himself of some superfluities ; and remember 
that moderate fare is better than a whole col- 
lege of physicians. — T.AdamSy Contemplation 
of Herbsy Works, ii. 464. 

Parsley-pert, \ a popular name for 

Parsley-piert, J tlio plant alche- 
milla, is a corruption of the French 
percepierre , “pierce-stone,” from its 
supposed efficacy in cases of calculus 
(Prior, Bailey). 


Parsnep, \ a corruption of old Fr. 
Parsnip, j pa&tenaque, Lat. pastl- 
naca , from a desire probably to assimi- 
lafcKhe word to turnip or turnep. 


J mSAN, an old species of battle- 
4 h a corruption of Fr. pertuisane , 
4 n l seems to be from pertuiser , to 

F pe (pertuis, a hole), from Lat. per- 
Jr fs, pertundere , to strike through. 
f j yWever, the Italian word is parteg- 
? jlna, a partesan, a iavelin, and par- 
1 \tgiano, a party man (Florio). Skeat 
thinks that the word is an extension of 


O. H. Ger. partd, M. H. Ger. barte zz 
Eng. ( hal-)berdy a battle-axe. 


An Eagle chanced to snatch a Parthane 
out of a Souldiers hand ; and thereupon some 
gathered a likely comfort, that the tyranny 
Whereby the people were suppressed and 
trod vnder foot, should haue an end,— Howard y 


Defensative against the Poysm of Supposed 
Prophecies , 1620, p. 16. 

The labourers do go into the fields with 
swords and partisans, as if in an enemies 
countrey, bringing home their wines and oiles 
in hogs-skins. — Sandys, Travels, p. 7. 

Compare pa/rt-eisen, a colloquial cor- 
ruption of partisan (as if from eisen, 
iron), which may be frequently heard 
in Germany (Andresen). 

Partner, so spelt as if a direct deri- 
vative from part, is a curious corrup- 
tion, due to a misreading, of old Eng. 
parcener , from old Fr. parsonnier, Low 
Lat. pariitionarms, a partitioner or 
sharer (Skeat). 

I am parcener of alle that dreden thee; and 
kepen thin heestis. — Wycliffe, Ps. cviii. 63. 

Passage, an old game played with 
three dice, is said to be the French 
passe d'ix (Wright). 

Passavant, an old Eng. corruption 
of pursuivant y as if one who goes before 
(passe avant), and not one who follows 
(poursuit)y a herald, Fr. poursuivant. A 
Scottish perversion of the same is pur- 
serhand ( J amieson). 

In W. Cornwall a fussing meddle- 
some person is said to be pussivantingy 
that is, going about making inquisitions 
and visitations like & pursuivant (M. A. 
Courtney, Glossary , p. 45). 

Pass-flower, an old name for the 
anemone pulsatillay a corruption of 
pasque-flower , the flower that blows at 
the passover or Easter time, Fr. pas - 
queSy Gk. pascha. 

Pulsatille, Pulsatil, Pusque flowery Passe - 
flowery Flaw-flower. — Cot grave. 

After them a second kind of Passe-flower or 
Anemone, called also Leimonia, beginneth 
to blow. — Hollandj Plinfs Nat . Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 92. 

Passing-measure, 1 a slow dance, is 

Passy-measure, >a corruption of 

Passa-measure, J passcmezzo from 
the Italian (passOy a step, and mezzo, 
mean, middle). 

Prithee sit stil, thou must daunce nothing 
but the passing measures . — Lingua iii. 7 
(1632). 

Then he’s a rogue, and a passy measures 
panyn. 

Shakespeare , Twelfth Night , v. 1. 206. 

Passions, ] popular names for a cer- 

Patience, ) tain species of dock or 
sorrel {polygonum Bistorta ), appear to 

T 
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bo corruptions of the Italian name 
under which it was introduced from 
the south, lapazio (Lat. lapathum ), 
from its similarity of sound to la 
Bassio, the Passion of Our Lord (Prior). 

In Cheshire it is called Patient Bock. 

Mist. Mai/, Good Sir, lend me patience. 

May. I made a sallad of that herb. 

Webster , Northward Ho, i. 3. 

You may recover it with a sallet of partly 
and the hearbe patience. — Look about you, 
1600, Sig. C. 3. 

Pass-lamb, a corrupt form of paske- 
Icmib or paschal-lamb , with reference to 
the passing over of the destroying angel 
at the first passover, from Lat. and 
Greek pascha , the passover (a word 
often brought into connexion with 
Greek pasclw, to suffer, by early writers), 
from Heb. pesach , a passing over. See 
Pass -flower. 

Davies, Hupp. Eng. Glossary , quotes 
the following 

I will compare circumcision with Baptism 
and the pass lamb with Christ’s Supper. — 
Tyndale , iii. 245. 

There’s not a house but hath som body slain, 
Save th’ Israelites, whose doors were inarkt 
before 

With sacred Pass- lamb's sacramentall gore. 

Sylvester, The Lawe, 5 83. 

Pass-port, Fr. passe-port, a safe con- 
duct or permission to pass the gates 
(portes) of a town, seems to have super- 
seded and been confounded with passe- 
par-tout, a permit to travel every- 
where. 

A travelling warrant is called Pasport 
whereas the original is Passe per tout. — 
Howell, Letters, iv, 19 (p. 475, ed. 1754). 
Thus wildly to wander in the worlds eye, 
Withcuten pasport or good warrantye. 

Spenser, Mother Hubberds Tale, p. 514 
(Globe ed.) 

Pastatjnce, an old word for pastime, 
spelt so as to range with pleasaunce , is 
an Anglicized form of Fr. passe-temps , 
old Eng. pastam [for pass-tense] . 

Now herkis sportis, myrthis and mery plais, 
Pul gudely pasiance, and mony sindry wayis. 

G. Douglas, Bulm of Eneados , p. 126, i. 2 
(ed. 1710). 

Paste-eggs, \ also called T ace-eggs, 

Past-eggs, / eggs stained various 
colours, customarily given as a present 
at Easter in the olden time, a corrup- 
tion of Basche or Basque-, eggs, i.e . 
“ Passover eggs.” See Brand, Bop. 


Antiquities, vol. i. p. 168-175 (ed, 
Bohn). Dutch paasch eyeren, Friesic 
peaske aaien. 

Oeufs de Pasques, Past-eggs ; eggs given to 
the children at Easter. — Cotgrave. 

Holy Ashes, Holy Pace eggs, and Flams, 
Palmes, and Palme Iloughes. — Beehive of the 
Bornishe Church , 1579. 

In some part of the North of England such 
eggs are still also presented to children at 
Easter, and called paste (pasque) eggs.— 
Aich, xv. 357 (1806) [in Davies J. 

Fase, Wycliffe’s word for the pass- 
over (Etro'd. xii. 21, 43, Forshall and 
Madden), is a corruption of Lat. phase 
(Vulgate) zr Eng. pace, pasch, Lat. 
pascha . 

M. Mery. Nay for the paishe of God, let me 
now treate peace. — Vdall, Roister Doister , 
iv. 3 (p. 65, ed. Arber). 

M. Mery. Away for the pashe of our sweete 
Lord lesus Christ. — Id. iv. 8 (p. 78). 

Item , that part of the act maid he the 
Quein Regent in the parliament haldin at 
Edmbruche, 1 Februar 1552, giving speciall 
licence for balding of Peace and Zuill [i.e. 
Easter and Yule]. — J. Melville, Diuiy, p. 297. 

Patience, an old name for a species 
of dock, seems to have been derived 
from Fr. lapace, It. Japazio , lapafo (Lat. 
lapafhtum, lapaihvm, sorrel), misunder- 
stood as la patience ; Low Ger .patich. 
See Passions. 

Lapace , Die ordinary or sharp-pointed 
Dock. — Cotgrave. 

J.opa.\, Patience, Monks Rhewbarb. — Id. 

Patientie, herbe Patience. — Id. 

Lapato , the wild Docke or Patience. — 
Fiona. 

Cf. L. Lat. patient la (Pictet, Grig. Indo . 
Europ. i. 308). 

He is troubled, like Martha, about many 
things, but forgets the better part. Give him 
some juice of bulapath am, which is the herb 
patience. u For he hath need of patience, that 
after he hath done the will of God, he might 
receive the promise.” — T. Adams, The Souls 
Sickness ( Works, i. 505). 

Bulapathum ; the herb Patience. — Is a man, 
through multitudes of troubles, almost 
wrought to impatience, and to repine at the 
providence of God, that disposeth no more 
ease? Let him fetch an herb out of the 
garden to cure this malady : bulapathum, the 
herb patience . . . . God hath an herb which 
he often puts into his children’s salad, that is 
rue : and man’s herb, wherewith he eats it, 
must be lapathum , patience.-— T. Adams , A 
Contemplation of the Herbs , fker/cs, vol* ii. 
p. 461. 

Patrick, the Scotch word for a part- 
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ridge, old Eng. pwrtriche, Fr. perdriz, 
Lat. and Greek perdiz. 

Let the creturs raak their ain nests, .... 
like pheasants, or patricks , or muirfowl.— 
Nodes Ambrosian#,, vol. i. p. 25. 

The whurr o’ a covey o’ paitricks . — Id. 
p. 327. 

The Putryche Quayle and Larke in fielde 
Said, her may not auayle hut spere and sheld. 

Paitdment of' Byrdes, Fmi'Iii Pop . Poetry , 

‘ iii. 173. 

Patter, a slang term for the lan- 
guage of street-folk, especially for the 
professional talk or harangue of show- 
men and jugglers, is not, as has been 
thought (Wedgwood), and as the spell- 
ing would suggest, the same word as 
patter , to yield a quick succession of 
reiterated sounds like hail or little feet 
(Fr. pafte, Greek patein); compare pit- 
a-pat, Fr .pafi-pata, Maori patch, Manchu 
pata-pata , to patter, Sansk. pat, to fall, 
words formed from the sound (see 
Tylor, Primitive Culture , vol. i. p. 192). 
So Jonson speaks of “ the ratling pit- 
pat noise” of boys with their pop-guns 
( Petition of Poor Ben). 

The original word was to pater, i.e. 
to paternoster, or gabble over the Lord’s 
Prayer in Latin, as people were accus- 
tomed to do in pre- Reformation times, 
repeatedly in rapid succession. 

Compare Wallon paterllJcer, to say 
one’s prayers often (Sigart). 

Shee was not long in bibble babble, with 
saying she wist not what . . . she doth not 
as our Papistes doe, which prittle prattle a 
whole day uppon theyr Beades, saying our 
Ladies Psalter. — Latimer , Sermons, p. 306, 
verso. 

How blind are they which thinke prayer to 
be the pattering of many words. — Tyndall , 
Workes, p. 232 [Richardson]. 

Longfellow happily combines the 
meanings of the two words when he 
makes — 

The hooded clouds, like friars, 

Tell their beads in drops of rain, 

And patter their doleful prayers. 

Midnight Mass J or the Dying Year. 

I have part of my padareens to say, before 
I get to the chapel, wida blessin’. — W. Carle- 
ton, Traits and Stones of Irish Peasantry , 
vol. i. p. 353 (ed. 1843). 

And King Arthur gave her a rich patre of 
beads of gold, and so shee departed. — Malory, 
King Arthur , vol. i. p. 301 (1634), ed. Wright. 
Jhju cowJw» 3 neuer god nauj>er plese ne pray, 
Ne neuer naw^er pater ne creae. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 15, 1, 485 (ed. Morris). 


So pater is popularly used in French, 
and pandir in Irish, as a short name 
for the Paternoster. It was “ a super* 
stitious conceit,” as Archbishop Leigh- 
ton (d. 1684) remarks in his Exposition 
of the Lord's Prayer, “ to imagine that 
the rattling over these words is suffi- 
cient to prayer.” Hence come such 
phrases as “ A1 thys was done as men 
say in a pater noster wyle — Paston 
Letters , vol. i. p. 14 (ed. Fenn), that is, 
in a moment. “ Indeed there is no- 
thing sooner said, we may do it in a 
Pater-noster-while. ’ ’ — Farindon, Ser- 
mons, vol. iv. p. 241 (ed. Jackson). 
Langham (Garden of Health, 1597) 
directs an onion to be boiled “ while 
one may say three paternosters.” 
Among the Roman Catholics along 
the Rhine, the repetition of this prayer 
is still the measure of time for boiling 
an egg! 

It is easy to see, then, how pater, to 
gabble a prayer mechanically, would 
mean after a time to babble or reel off 
any set form of words. Similarly the 
Spaniards say en un crtdo (zrin the 
twinkling of an eye. — LaVidade,Ija,zaro 
de Tormes, 1595, p. 57), “en menos 
que vn credo, in lesse time then a man 
might say his beleefe or creed ” (Min- 
sheu) ; and “ venir en un santiamen, to 
come in the twinkling of an eye : From 
the first and last words of a prayer 
omitting all the rest for brevity ” (Ste» 
vens, Span. Diet. 1706). Genin quotes 
a French phrase, “ Cette pluie n’a durd 
qxx'unes septsaumes, comme aujourd’hui 
cinq Pater et cinq Ave ” (Recreations 
Philolog . tom. i. p. 129), i.e. the seven 
penitential psalms. No wonder that 
breviarium , the breviary, degenerated 
into Fr. “ Breborions, old dunsicall 
bookes, also the foolish charmes or 
superstitious prayers used by old and 
simple women against the toothache, 
&c.” (Cotgrave), and finally became 
bimborion, a trifle or thing of little 
worth. 

The street sellers of stationery, literature, 
and the fine arts . . . constitute principally 
the class of street-orators known in these 
days as “ pattern's and formerly termed 
“ mountebanks,” — people who, in the words 
of Strutt, strive to “ help off their wares by 
pompous speeches, in which little regal'd is 
aid either to truth or propriety.” — H. May - 
ew, London Labour and London Poor , vol. i. 
p. 227. 
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It is not possible to ascertain -with any cer- 
titude what the pattern's are so anxious to 
sell, for only a few leading words are audible. 
—Id, p. S>36. 

Tyb. Lorde ! how my husbande nowe doth 
patter, 

And of the pye styl doth clatter. 

Hey wood, Dialogue on IFif and Folly , 
p. xxxvii. (Percy Soc.). 

Ever he patred on theyr names faste, 

Than he had them in ordre at the laste. 

How the Plowman Lerned his Paternoster , 

11. 159-160. 

On the strength of this passage Prof. 
Skeat restored what is no doubt the 
true reading in the following : — 

A and all myn A. b. c. * after haue y lerned, 
And paired in my pater-noster * iche poynt 
after oj?er. 

Peres the Ploughmans Crede (ab. 1394), 

11. 5-6. 

The Prestes .... doo vnderstonde no 
latine at all : but synge &c saye and patter all 
daye with the lyppes only that which the 
herte vnderstondeth not. — W. Tijndale , The 
Obedience of a Christen man (152b), fol. xii. 
Forth came an old knight 
Pattering ore a creede. 

The Boy and the Mantle , 1. 82 (Child's Bal- 
lads, vol. i. p. 11 ). 

Whom shoulden folke worsbippen so, 

But us that stinten never mo 

To putren while that folke may us see, 

Though it not so behind hem be. 

Romaunt oj the Rose, 1. 7195. 

I have more will to ben at ease 
Arid have well lever, sooth to say, 
Before the people putter and pray. 

let. 1. 6794. 

Hence in Scotch lo patter meant to 
mutter or talk in a low tone, with 
which Jamieson compares Armorican 
pater en, to say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Bishop Gawin Douglas says, “ Preistis 
suld be Patteraris ” (Bukes of Eneados, 
1553, Bk. viii. Prologue), i.e. men of 
prayer, on which the editor (1710) re- 
marks, “ In some {daces of England 
they yet say in a derisory way to patter 
out prayers, i.c. mutter or mumble 
them.” 

Similarly jargon, which has been in- 
correctly equated with old Eng. chirk, 
cewremn, is Pr. jar <, % gibberish, It. 
gergo , from g erg are,, s to speak e the 
pedlers french . . . the gibbrish or the 
rogues language ” (Florio), which may 
be only another form of chercare, 
dhiericare , to play the clerk ( cherco , 
chderico, from Lat. clericus, clericare), 
kden to speak Latin or a tongue “ not 


understanded of the people,” to speak 
unintelligibly. (The word was pro- 
bably confounded with jmgouilhr, to 
warble or chatter of birds, lit. to use 
th ojairgeul, or throat, Eng. gargle.) 

From the same source probably 
comes the old slang word jarkeman , 
one who can write and read, and some- 
times speak Latin (Harman, J.573; 
Luther, Book of Vagabonds , p. xxix. ed. 
Hotten ; Fraternity e of Vacabondes, 
1575). 

So cant is from Lat. cantare, to sing 
or intone a Sorvice. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, any strange speech, and 
even the chatter and singing of birds, 
was called latin , It. latino , old Eng. 
leden, the language of the Church having 
become a by- word for unintelligible lan- 
guage. 

E cantino gli augelli 
Ciascuno in suo latino 
Da sero e da mattiuo. 

Dante , Canzone V. Opere, vol. v. p. 548 
(ed. 1830). 

Si oisiaua dit en son latin 

F.ntendez, fet il a mon lai. 

Le Lai de Coiselet . 

She understood wel every thing 
That any foule may in his leden sain. 

Chaucer , The bquieres Tale, 1 . 10749. 

In W. Cornwall talk or a song, &c., 
monotonously repeated, is “ the same 
old lidden ” (M. A. Courtney, E. D. S. 
p. 34). 

Patterero, an old-fashioned cannon 
for throwing grape-shot, as if from its 
flattering or pelting like hail, is really 
the Sp. peck'ero , Fr. perrier , a machine 
for throwing stones, pied/ra , pierre 
(Tylor, Prim . Culture , i. 194). 

Be planted his courtyard with pater eroes 
continually loaded with shot .Smollett, Pere- 
grine Pickle , ch. i. 

See Davies, Supp. Eng . Glossary, 
s.vv. Paterero and retranry. 

Patty, a little pie or tartlet, as 
oyster-patty, apparently akin to pat , is 
an Anglicized form of Fr. pate, 0. Fr. 
paste , , a pasty, Lat. pasta , Greek paste, 
a (salt) besprinkled lump. Curious to 
observe, these words have no connexion 
with It. paetello , a little cake, or pie, 
pasto, food, Lat. pastillus , a little loaf, 
which are from Lat. pastus , food. 

Pawn, a name for the peacock occur- 
ring in Drayton’s Mooncalf “ Garish 
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as the pawn” is a corruption of the 
French paon . 

Pay, to cover with pitch, is from the 
old Fr. empoier , to pitch (French poix, 
pitch), poixer , to bepitch (Cotgrave), 
Span, pegar, , empegar , from Lat. picarc , 
to pitch («?«, pitch). So jpm/, to dis- 
charge a debt, Fr. payer , It. pagare , is 
from Lat. pacare, to pacify (a creditor), 
pour, peace. 

Compare the proverb, “ The devil to 
pm/, and no pitch hot,” where the allu- 
sion is said to be to a certain seam, 
called by sailors the “ devil,” from its 
awkwardness to caulk, which requires 
to be pitched. 

With boiling pitch, another near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the fleams 
instops, 

Which well paid o’er the salt sea waves 
withstand 

And shake them from the rising beak in 
drops. 

Dryden , Annus Mirabilis, st. 147. 

Whom the Duke of Buckingham did 
soundly boat and take away his sword, and 
make a fool of, till the fellow prayed bun to 
spare his life . . . and I wish he had paid this 
fellow’s coat well. — Pepys, Diary , July 22nd, 
1667. 

Pea, a weight used with the steel- 
yard (South Eng.) is a corruption of 
the French voids , confounded with 
pois , a pea. raids itself owes its form 
to a false etymology, being a deriva- 
tive, not of Lat. pondus , but of pensum ; 
cf. old Fr. pens, pes , pois, Ital. peso 
(Littre, Histoire de la Langue Fran - 
qaise, tom. i. p. 65). 

Pea, an old and provincial name for 
the peahen (Nares, Wright), which 
word is itself perhaps a corruption of 
the French paon (Prov. Eng. pmen ), 
Lat. pavoin). Compare old Eng. po, 
A. Sax. paive (Ger. pfau ), whence old 
Eng. pocok , a peacock. 

A pruest [= priest] proud a^e a po. 

Political Songs, temp. Ed. i. p. 159 
(Camden Soc.j. 

Pea-goose, a corruption of peak- 
goose (Beaumont and Fletcher, Prophe- 
tess , iv. 8) or peck-goose, a goose that 
peaks or looks sickly. 

If thou he thrall to none of theise, 

Away, good Peek goos, hens, Iohn Cheese. 
li. A sc ham, Sch ole master, 1570, bk. i. 
p. 54 (ed. Arber). 

Gabriel Harvey has the false spelling 


pick-goose , “ The bookworm was never 
but a pickgoose” (Trench, Eng. Past 
and Present , Lect. iii.). 

Benet, a ninnyhammer, a pea-goose , a core, 
a silly companion. — Cotgrave. 

Respect’s a clowne supple-jointed, cour- 
tesie’fl a verie pea goose ; ’tis stifle ham’d 
Audacity that carries it. — Chapman , Mans. 
D' Olive, act iii. 

The phlegmatic peagoose Asopus. — Ur - 
quhart's Rabetais , bk. iii. ch. xii, [m Davies], 

Pea-jacket, a rough overcoat worn 
by sailors, sometimes written P -jacket, 
and regarded as an abbreviation of 
pilot jacket (Wright). The first part of 
the word is Dut. pij, pije , a rough coat, 
seen also in old Eng. courl-py , a short 
cloak. 

A kertil & a courtepy. — Piers Plowman , 
A. v. 63. 

Philip Bramble was a spare man, about 
five feet seven inches high: he had on Ins 
head a low-crowned tarpaulin hat; a short 
P jacket (so called from the abbreviation of 
pilot-jacket ) reached down to just above his 
knees. — Capt. Marryat, Poor Jack , ch. xxii. 
p. 153(1640). 

Pearl-barley, probably a corruption 
of pill-, or pilled-, barley. 

Pilled , pele, monde, whence pilled-barley . 
— R. Sherwood , Eng.-French Diet . 1660 
[Wedgwood], 

Or go monde, a kind of Barley whose busk“, 
when it is ripe, fals from it of it selfe — pilled 
and cleansed Barley. — Cotgrave. 

Pearling, in the Scottish dialect a 
kind of lace, and pearl , a so am -stitch 
in a knitted stocking, so spelt appa- 
rently from some fancied resemblance to 
a pearl or bead, like Fr. fd pt rle, hard- 
twisted thread (Cotgrave), are less cor- 
rect forms of Eng. purl , an edging for 
bone lace, contracted from pu'ffle, a de- 
rivative of Fr. pour filer, to border, It. 
porfilo (an outline), porfilare, the same 
word as profile. On the other hand, 
compare Purl. 

Parle, a term in knitting, the act of invert- 
ing- iht' stitches (JNorfolk). — Wright, Prov . 
Diet. 

Pearmain, a variety of pear, is pro- 
bably not from Fr. poire and magrie , 
great, as has been supposed (Sat. Ee- 
vicui, vol. 46, p. 538), since Cotgrave 
gives “ Poire de perma>in, the perma/in 
pear.” It may, perhaps, from the ana- 
logy of poire de garde , a warden, or 
keeping, pear, be derived from a verb 
permanoir , as if poire dc permanence. 
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Rough Elliott, Sweet Pear main . — Philips, 
Cyder , 1700. 

Peasweep, a name sometimes given 
to the lapwing, is properly a mere imi- 
tation of its cry. Compare its names, 
peewit, te-mt, ten- fit, tiirwhit; Scot. 
peeweip, pit- cake, tuquheit, thieve’ 8-neck; 
Ger. kibitz ; Dut. piewit, kiewits Fr. 
ddxhmt ; American Phmbe(-bird) . — 
Bartlett. 

The laverock, the peasweep, and skirlin’ pick- 
maw 

Shall hiss the bleak winter to Lapland awa’. 

Andrew Scott , Rural Content. 

The Kussian peasant hears the bird 
crying Peet ! Peet ! i.e. Drink ! Drink ! 
from pit , to drink. 

Peel-bear, a Devonshire word for a 
pillow-case (Wright), is a corruption of 
pilwebere or pillowbere . 

Peel-crow, Pilcrow (Tusser), pyh 
crafte (Prompt. Pa't'v .), a printers’ term 
for the mark of a paragraph, of which 
word it is a corruption. 

Why a peel-crow here ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Nice Valour , iv. 1. 
In husbandrie matters, where Pilcrowe ye 
finde, 

That verse appertained to huswiferie kinde. 

Tusser, 1580 (E. D. Soc.), p- 2. 

Peeled, in the Authorized Version of 
Isaiah xviii. 2, 7, “ a nation scattered 
and peeled Ezek. xxix. 18, “every 
shoulder was peeled,” signifies, not de- 
prived of skin (Lat. pellis), but stript of 
hcrir (Lat. pilus, Fr. poll), robbed, Fr. 
pilU, and translates the Vulgate depi - 
latu8. 

Compare 

“ Pyled as an ape.” 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 39,1.3. 

Peel’d priest. 

Shakespeare, 1 Henry VI. i. 3. 

Pyllyd, or scallyd. Depilatus. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

P piled as one that wanteth hearo, pell a . — 
Palsy rave. 

Pillid prechouris. — Coventry Mysteries 
(Shafes. Soc.), p. 384. 

(See Way’s note in Prompt . Parv.) 

Whan they be myghty and doubted, thenne 
ben they extorcionners and scatte and pylle 
the peple. — Canton, Reynard the Fox (1 161), 
p. 114 (ed. Arber). 

But govern ill the nations under yoke, 

Peeling their provinces, exhausted all 

By lust and rapine. 

Milton, Par. Regained , iv. 137. 


So pillage is properly “fleecing,” 
from Fr. piller (old Eng. pill, to plun- 
der), Lat. pilare, to deprive of hair ; 
words often confounded with peel, to 
take off the skin or rind, Fr. peler, It. 
pelare, from Lat. pellis, skin. 

Peelshot, a Scotch word for the 
dysentery in cattle, seems to be the 
same word as pilsouchi, also a cattle 
disease, which has been resolved into 
pil , an arrow, and Teutonic sucht , sick- 
ness, as if “ the arrow sickness ” (Jamie- 
son). 

Peep, in the phrase “ Peep of Day,” 
does not refer to the “ opening eyelids 
of the morn ” (Milton), when the day, 
as it were, looks forth timidly over the 
dark horizon, hut is the substantival 
form of the old verb peep, “ to cry like 
a chicken ” (Bailey), — 

Pepier, to peep , to cheep, or pule, as a 
young bird in the neast. — Cot grave, — 

Lat. pipire (vid. A. V. Is. viii. 19, x. 
14). 

Pypynge, c rye of yonge bryddys. — Prompt . 
Parv . 

So peep of day corresponds to the 
old Eng. : — 

At daye pype,d la pipedu jour. — Palsgrave, 
(1531)),— 

and denotes that moment at break of 
day when the birds begin to record and 
essay their earliest notes, as in Tenny- 
son’s wonderfully beautiful lines : — 

Ah sad and strange as in dark summer’s 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, &c. 

The corresponding term at the close 
of the day is Fr. “ la pipee du 8 or, the 
edge of the evening” (Cotgrave), with 
reference to their vesper song. 

The uther [dove], at my hamcoming on 
the morn, as 1 was washing my hands, cam, 
lighted at my futt, and pitiusly crying, 
u Pipe , pipe, pipe ! ” ran a Title away from 
me . . . and parting from me with a pitifull 
piping , within twa or thrie houre died also. — 
J. Mehille, Diary, 1588, p. 270. 

Compare Scotch creek of day , skrcigh 
(or skreek) of day, the dawn, connected 
with ekreigh, a shrill cry, skry, the noise 
of fowls. (A shower about the time of 
daybreak is popularly “ the cry of the 
morning.”) 

So “ the grygynge of the daye ” is an old 
English expression for the dawn ; Scot. 


1 
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gryMng, greking , the peep of day ; Shet- 
land *grmh, daybreak ; Dut. hrieken, 
peep of day (Sewel) ; all allied to creak , 
to emit a sharp sound. It is quite 
possible, however, and even probable 
from the frequent interchange of words 
expressive of sound and light, that a 
word like pipe , denoting a small faint 
cry, a chirp, would eventually come to 
be applicable to the faint light of in- 
cipient day. 

Compare the following : — 

The morrowe graye no sooner hath begunne 
To spreade his light euen peping in our lyes, 
When he is vp and to his worke yruune. 

T, Sackvilte , Mirrourfor Magistrates, 40 
(1563). 

They came post-haste ; for the Sunne did 
no sooner peepe, but even at the verie breakc 
of the day, they were all ready to flocke unto 
the Judge against him. — H, Smith, Sermons , 
p. 388. 

The early morn let out the peeping day, 

And strew ’d his path with splendid mari- 
golds : 

The moon grows wan, and stars flee all away, 

Whom Lucifer locks up in wonted folds. 

P. Fletcher , The Purple Island , canto xi. 
st. 1. 

In a morning up we rise, 

Ere Aurora’s peeping, 

Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 

Leave the sluggard sleeping. 

1. Walton , Compleat Angler (1653), 
chap. xt. 

Pellitoby, an herb (Bailey), Sp. 
pelitre , a corruption of Lat. pyrethrum , 
Greek pur el /iron, the fiery plant ( pur, 
fire), so called from its hot taste (Go- 
rarde, Herbal, p. 619). Quite distinct 
from this is pellilory , the name of a 
wild flower that grows on walls, which 
stands for paritory , Fr. paritoire , Lat. 
parietaria, the flower that grows on 
walls ( parietes ). The name “ pellilory 
of Spain” was sometimes incorrectly 
given to the plant “ imperaloria or 
Masterwoort” (Gerarde, 619, 848), ap- 
parently from a confusion of intpera- 
toria with parietaria . 

Take persole, peletre an oyns, and grynde. 
— Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 27, 

Pennant, another form of pennon , 
Fr. pennon , It. pennone, a flag or 
streamer, from Lat. penna, pinrm , a 
wing, flap, assimilated partly to the 
word pendant , like the Sp. pcndone (a 
flag), as if from pender e, to hang. 

Vpon the wall a watchman standetb con- 


tinually, to discouer the shipping that ftp- 
procheth : who hangs out as manie nags as he 
descrieth vessels ; square if ships, if gallieft 
pendents . — Sandy*, Travels, p. 6. 

A furious tempest suddenly arising, the 
main-mast was split in pieces With a clap of 
thunder ; tli e pendant on the top of the main- top* 
mast was burnt to ashes. —Mather, Providences 
in New England, p. 77 (ed. Oifor). 

Penny -royal, a corruption of its old 
English name puliol royal (Dut. polcy), 
Lat. pulegium regium. 

Pulege, Penny rmjall , Puliall royal, Pud- 
dmg-grasse, Lurkydish . — Cot grate. 

Pyleol Ryi l, Ongonum. — Prompt. Parv. 

Tusser, 1580, spells it peneriall , and 
penal riall (E. D. Soc. pp. 94, 95). 

Doth poverty fasten her sharp teeth in a 
man’s sides, and cannot all his good industry 
keep want from his family 1 Let him come 
to this garden for a little penny -royal, content. 
... He gathers hence infallibly, that God 
will bless his honest endeavours ; and whiles 
he is sure of God’s benediction, he thinks his 
penny-royal, Ins poor estate, rich. — T. Adams , 
Works , li. 463. 

In Mid. High Ger. pulegium became 
polenkrut , as if the Polish plant; in 
French pouliot, and thence corruptly 
Wallon polue , pouye . 

Penny-widdie, a Scottish word for a 
small dried haddock not split, is a cor- 
ruption of pin-the-'widdie (Jamieson), 
perhaps so called from being hung on a 
widdie or withy. 

Penny- winkle, 1 as names of a small 

Periwinkle, / shell-fish, are cor- 
ruptions of its ancient name, A. Sax. 
pine-wincla (Skeat), which was assimi- 
lated to the plant-name periwinkle , 
which stands for old Eng. peruenke , 
Lat. pervinca. Penny-winkle therefore 
is nearer to the original. 

Many giue counsell for the cough ... to 
drinke in hot water the flesh of a raw per - 
winckle well punned. — Holland , Plinies Nat . 
Histm ie , vol. ii. p. 142, 

The first part of the word, A. Sax. 
pine, old Eng. pyne, is borrowed from 
Lat. pina, or pinna , Greek pinna , a 
shell-fish : the meaning of the com- 
pound, therefore, is the wreathed, or 
turbinated, shell-fish. 

At last the Homans made a pyne [Lat. 
pinu~\ of copper and gilt and sette it m a rygnt 
hyghe place. And it is sayde all the pro- 
vynces were entaylled and graven merveyl* 
lously wythin that pyne. — Caxlon , Golden 
Legend , 1483, fol. 197. 
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la Acarnania there is a little Cochle called 
Pinna fi. a Nacre] which engeadreth such 
[ pearls j. — Holland. Plinies Nat . Hht. vol. 
i. p. m . 

The following refer to the flower 

A gerland of peruenke set on ys heved. 

Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 218. 

Heo is lilie of largesse, 

Heo iBpamenke of prouesse. 

Boddeker , Alteng. Dkhtungen , 
p. 170,1 52. 

As for the Pervincle it continued! fresh and 
greene all the yeare long. — Holland , Plinies 
Nat. Hist . vol. ii. p. 92. 

Pensil, a Somerset word for a boil, 
also spelt pinrnil and pinsivheal, in the 
Dorset dialect pin-sweale , a boil or 
pimple, apparently from A. Sax. pin, 
pain, and swelan , to bum. 

In Devonshire the word appears as 
pinsole (to cure which a curious charm 
is given in the Transactions of tJu > De- 
vonshire Association , vol. ix. p. 96), and 
pimwill. 

A’ is cruel a’ troubled wi’ pimwilts and 
nimpingangs. — Mrs. Palmer , Devonshire 
Courtship , p. 32. 

Penthouse, a corruption of pentice , 
a sloping shed, Fr. appenfis, It. pen dice, 
Lat. appendix, something hanging on 
by, or appended to, another, an out- 
house or shed, from pender e, to hang. 
The name for such an erection in the 
Dorset dialect is a hangcn-house. 

Other forms are appentieivm, pentees, 
(Parker, Glossary of Architecture ) ; Fr. 
“ soupendm , a pent-house , jutty, or part 
of a building that juttieth beyond, or 
leaneth over, the rest ” (Cotgrave). 
Wash-house , work-house , hake-home, 
being vulgarly pronounced washus , 
t vorkus, hakus , so pentis , pentice , was 
mistaken for pentus , and resolved by 
** correct ” speakers into pent-house. 

From the storke in the top of the Firre 
tree, to the Swallow that buildeth under every 
pent-hawse. — Bp. Andrewes, Sermons, fob p. 
199. 

Pentyce of an howse ende, Appendicium. — 
Prompt. Patvulorum. 

A pentis, appendix. — Cath. Anglicum. 

Caxton speaks of 

The rayne watres that fallen doune a-long 
the fchackes of thappentyzes and houses . — Boke 
of the Fayt of Ames, pt. ii. c. 17. 

To-falle, schudde (or sbedde ), appendicium, 
appendix*— -Prompt* Parvulorum * 


How, if on Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 
And ev’ry penthouse streams with * hasty 
show’rs, 

Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces 
drain. 

Gay , Trivia , bk. i. 1. 185. 
In the Wallon dialect of French, a 
pent-house is called line zacinte , orig. 
“ fournil fait d zacinte,” which is a cor- 
ruption of the word adjacent, mistaken 
for d zacinte (Sigart). 

Percock, a kind of early apple 
(Wright), from prcecox , early ripe. See 
Princock. 

Perform, so spelt as if compounded 
of Lat. per and forma/rc , to do or form 
thoroughly , is a corrupted form of old 
Eng. perfoum or parfourn, Fr. par- 
foumir, to accomplish or furnish 
thoroughly. The form parfurnysh is 
also found. See parforner , parjournir 
(Roquefort). Similarly Prov. formr, 
corresponds to Fr. fournir , It fornire 
(Diez), probably from 0. H. G. frum - 
jan , Goth, fruma (Littre). 

Farformyn, or fulfyllyn, Perficio. — Prompt. 
Pan), ab. 1440. 

le achieue, declared m 1 parforme. — Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

In an ancient poem entitled — 

Here Begynneth The J ustes Of The Monetli 
of Maye Parjmnysshed And Done By (diaries 
brandon, Thomas Knyuet, Gyles Capell, and 
Wyllyam Ilussy. Thexxu yereof the reygne 
of our Souerayne lorde Kynge Henry the 
seuenth. 

occur these linos : — 

On horsbacke mounted for to proue tkeyr 
myght 

Two seruauntes of this lady of delvte .... 
. . That to parfumysshe theyr chaienge dyde 
entende. 

Early Pop. Poetry , vol. ii. p. 116, 1. 69. 
Lo ! suche a wrakful wo for wlatsume 
dede$ 

Parformed J?e by3 e fader on folke J;at he 
made. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 52, 1. 542. 

1 parf named pe penaunce * \>e preast me 
enioynea. 

Vision nt Piers the Plowman, B. v. 607 (ed. 
Skeat). 

He that thenkith schrewid thingis with 
i3en astonyed, bitith hise lippis, aftd par - 
jorrMth yuel. — Wyciiffe, Proverbs, xvi. 30. 

No we it remain eth that we deliuer vnto 
you the Dogges of a mungrell or a currishe 
kinde, and then will wee perjonrme ourtaske. 
—A. Fleming , Caius of Eng. Dogges, 1576, p. 
33 (repr. 1880). 
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Perish, as used in the phrase, “ I 
am perished with the cold,” i,e. pene- 
trated through and through (e.g. Evans , 
Leicestershire Glossary), is undoubtedly 
a corrupted form of the provincial and 
old Eng. persch , persh , or perche , to 
pierce, Fr. percer , old Fr. perimeter , It. 
Pperciare) pertugiare, from Lat. pertusus 
\ pertundo ), through a form pertusiare. 

Peercynge , or borynge ( perchinge , or per- 
singe) Perforacio. — Prompt. Paw. ab. 1440. 

pare was a knygbte redye with a spere and 
perchede pe syde of Ihesu. — Religious Pieces 
(ab. 1440;, E.E.T.S. p. 42. 

Perche myne herte for pure petie. — Id. 
p. 85. 

Persh, persch, are found in Merlin 
(ab. 1450), E.E.T.S. pp. 155, 327. 

His 4 sonnes were all a bowne 
ffor to perish his Acton, 
double Made and plate. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 460, 1. 1216. 

Bichard Hawkins mentions that in 
an engagement with the Spaniards off 
Quito in 1594, ho received a wound — 

Through the arm, perishing the bone, and 
cutting tbe Sinewes close to the arme-pitte. — 
The Hawkinses Voyages , Hakluyt Soc. 

His hert was perysshed with very compas- 
syon. 

Lyje of Joseph of Armathia, 1520, 1. 13 
( E.E.T.S.' No. 44, p. 37). 

In the Cleveland dialect, perching, 
peerching , is piercing, penetrating, of 
the cold, or a cold wind ; perishment , a 
thorough chill (Atkinson). 

It’s a pearchan cold wind, this ! — Dickin- 
son, Cumberland Glossary , p. 71. 

Curious to say, parch , to scorch or 
bum slightly, may be substantially the 
same word ; compare “ Parchyd , as 
pesys, or benys, Fresus [i.e. ground or 
crushed] Prompt . Parv . ; Lat./ufrce 
fresw, ground (? split ) beans ; “ Paarche 
pecyn, or benys, Frigo.” — Id. Tho 
word seems to have meant (1) to split 
or grind peas or beans, and (2) to toast 
them. 

For the same word being indicative 
of the action both of heat and cold, 
compare Lat. wro, (1) to bum, (2) to 
frost-bite, and Milton’s “ The parched 
air burns frore [zz frosty] Perish , 
however, was formerly used as a tran- 
sitive verb, meaning to destroy. 

He mas ban vowes, and eryes on Crist, 

For, he es afered put he sal be peryst. 

Ilampok , Pricke of Conscience , 1. 2943. 


Periwig, old Eng. perwicke, a cor- 
ruption of Dutch perwik, U peruyk, a 
perwig” (Sewel, 1708), Fr. perruque. 
It. perruca, Sp. peluca, Sard, pilucca, 
from Lat. pilus, hair. Wig is the result 
of dropping the first part of the word, 
which was perhaps mistaken for a 
prefix, peri - ; uke instead of peruke 
(which is the same word) would be a 
parallel formation. 

His disshevel’d beames, and scattered fires 
Serve but for Ladies Periwigs and lyres. 

Donne , Poems , 103o, p. 201. 

For which bald place, the Header (if so 
pleased) may provide a perewnke , and with 
his pen insert such Sherifies as come to his 
cognizance. — T. Fuller , Worthies oj England , 
vol. i. p. 73. 

Nay, after that his chinne hath lost his 
pride, 

’Twill put him to a periwigge beside. 

S. Rowlands, Four Knaves , 161 1, p. 52 
(Percy Soc.). 

Peelings, ) otherwise “ Purlins, 

Purlings, ) pieces of Timber which 
lie across the Rafters on the inside, to 
keep them from sinking in the middle 
of their Length ” (Bailey), is a corrupt 
form of the old word purloynes , “ pro- 
longations,” from a French pour- 
loigner, zz Lat. prolongare. 

A contract for putting a roof on the 
chapel of St. John atte hill in Bury, 
1438, agrees that it shall have “ atwix 
iclie two princepals a purloyne, a iope, 
and iiij sparrys.” — Parker, Glossary of 
Architecture, s.v. Jopy . 

Perre, an old Eng. name for the 
pearl, Fr. perre (from pierre, petra), 
which appears anciently, as Mr. Way 
observes, to have been considered a 
precious stone , O. Eng. pery, perreye. 

Perre, perle, Margarita. — Prompt . Parv. 

I’eerle, a stone, perle. — Palsgrave. 

A perle stone, margarita. — C ath. Aug . 

Pert, saucy, impudent, is no doubt 
often regarded as being merely the ac- 
cented syllable of im-pert' -inent (like 
slang Tec’ for a de-tec -tive), or of mal-a- 
pert' (Fr. mal apert zz ill-bred). It is 
really the same word as Prov. Eng. 
peart, perk , brisk, lively, Welsh pert , 
percus , smart, pert ; Eng. to perk 
(Skeat). 

And she was proud, and pert as is a pie. 

Chaucer , Cant, Tales, 1. 3948* 
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When he perceyues Don Cortez here so 
pearte, 

May well be mindefull of his own deserte. 

5'. Gomtif see School of Abuse (ed. Arber), 
p. 78. 

Peruse, to read attentively, is pro- 
bably no derivative, as it appears at 
first sight, of Lat. peruti , perusus , to 
use thoroughly, but a corruption of 
pemise, the old way of writing pervise 
(so Andresen, Volhsetymologie , p. 22, 
and Webster), Lat. pervisere (from per- 
video), to view thoroughly, to scan, 
survey, or examine closely, which is 
the original signification of peruse also. 
In a letter of Leicester to Walsingham, 
dated 1588, he gives particulars of his 
visit “ to peruse " the fort at Gravesend 
and at Tilbury (Sir S. D. Scott, The 
British Army, vol. i. p. 870). With 
peruse for pervise we may compare old 
Eng. rule for reuel, the old way of 
writing revel (and so mis-rule formerly 
at Christmas - tide for mis-revel . — 
Douce), e.g, Reuel, Reuelowre (Prompt. 
Parv. c. 1440). “ North Eng. reul, to 

be unruly.” — Wright. So “ This un- 
civil rule ” ( Twelfth Night , ii. 8) n noisy 
sport, revel. Dyco quotes from Cole’s 
Lat . Dictionary, “ Rule (stir), Tu- 
multus.” 

How now, mad spirit ! 

What night-rule now about this haunted 
grove ? 

Midsummer Night's Dream , iii. 2, 1. 4. 

Ct 0. Eng. recure for recover, curfew 
for couvrefeu, launch'ess for lavandress, 
auntre for auenturc. Somewhat simi- 
lar contractions are rule, 0. Fr. mile, 
from Lat. regula ; tile, O. Fr. tuile, from 
Lat. tegula; roster, a list of men on 
active service (?for roister), old Eng. 
reiester,i.e. register (rejister). In Have - 
Idk the Dome, 1. 2104, reurc occurs for 
rea/ver, robber; and so poor, O. Eng. 
poure (for povre zz Fr. pauvre ), “ To 
hegge of the pover and nedy.” — Rede 
me and he noft wrothe, p. 7G (1528) ; 
Leveson sx>elt Lusun in Machyn’s Diary 
(1500), p. 245, and still so pronounced ; 
Devonshire ranish for ravenish , shetvl 
or shawl for slcovel ; West country rawn 
for raven ; Scot, deil for devil ; old Eng. 
pameni,paw r mcnt, for pa,vement; manure 
from manoeuvre ; Lat. mutare for movi- 
tmre / nuntius for mventius. 

1 therefore most feruently stirred up by 
your gracia comforte in pervsying my saied 


Dictionarie have proceded to the correction 
and amplification thereof in suche fourme as 
hereafter foiowetli,— 8i6hot/iec« Eliot# EUo~ 
tis Librarie, 1545, Preface. 

Further I ain not to wade in the foorde of 
this discourse, because it was my purpose to 
satisfie your expectation with a short treatise 
(most learned Conrade) not wearysome for 
me to wryte, nor tedious for you to peruse. — 
A. Fleming, Cains of Eng . Dogges, 1576, p. 38 
(repr. 1880). 

Perusing yesternight, with idle eyes, 

The Fairy Singer ‘s stately tuned verse, 

... I streight leapt ouer to the latter end. 

T. Nash , Pierce Pen Hesse, 1592, p. 92 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

Thus perusing all the ladies and gentle- 
women, to some they loste, and of some they 
wonne. — Caiendish , Life of Wolsey, Words- 
worth, Eccles. Biog. vol. i. p. 359. 

I climbed the Hill, perus'd the Crosse 

Hung with my game, and his great losse. 

Vaughun, tnlei Scmtdlans, 1650, 
The Search. 

Pester, to trouble, harass, or annoy 
(by importunity, &c.), is popularly con- 
nected with pest (Lat. pestis), as if to 
plague one, and so identical with Fr. 
empester , to set the plague on, give the 
plague unto (Cotgrave), empesie, plaguy, 
pestilent, pestiferous (Id.). TIiub Bailey 
and Richardson. When St. Paul was 
accused of being “a pestilent fellow” 
(Greek “a plague ”), Acts xxiv. 5, to 
the Jews, in modern parlance he would 
be said to have pestered them, just as a 
very troublesome person is sometimes 
called “ a regular pest." The old 
meaning, however, was to embarrass, 
to clog, to throng, to crowd, originally 
to fetter or impede, and so encumber 
or deprive of free action ; and it is de- 
rived from old Fr. empestrer , to pester, 
intricate, intangle, trouble, incumber 
(Cotgrave), Mod. Fr. empetrer ; It. 
impastqjare (“ impastojato, put into 
shackles, or fetters, or pasterns." — 
Florio), to fetter or shackle ; literally, 
to confine with a pastern or horse’s 
clog, pasfoja or pastora , Low Lat. pas- 
torium, a shackle for cattle at pasture , 
a pasturing tether (Diez). 

So many dishes shal you haue pestering the 
table at once, as the unsaciableNt bellow, the 
devourmgst glutton, or the greediest como- 
rant that euer was, can scarce eate of euery 
one a little. — Slubbes 9 Anatomie of Abuses , p. 
59. 

They could not close their ranks in the 
front, nor loyne them together in the middest 
of the battell . . . and to fight hand to hand 
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e T were ao pestered behind, that one thronged 
id overlaid another.— North, Plutarch {Fia- 
ittws), p. 384 (1612). 

Let but Falstaff come, 
al, Poins, the rest, you scarce shall have a 
room 

11 is so pestered. 

Leonard Digges , Verses to Shakspere. 
t pray you look into the sheets, and the 
mmbers or lodgings in Fleet Street or the 
trand, how they are pestered with them 
loaches) especially after a mask or a play 
i the court. — John Taylor, The World runs 
i Wheels. 

Which [canonization] the Pope is very 
mring to confer ; First, because sensible 
lat multitude of Saints abateth veneration, 
econdly, the kalender is filled (not to say 
sstered) with them, justling one another for 
x>m, many holding the same day in copart- 
ership of festivity. — T . Fuller , Worthies of 
higland, vol. i. p. 8 (od. 1811). 

>r saw the churches, and new calendar, 

'ester d with mongrel saints and relics dear. 
Bp. Hally Satiresy bk. iv. sat. 7. 
We may suppose the multitudes had not so 
entered the Town hut that one Lodging might 
e spar’d, if there were horse-room in the 
table, as it appears there was, because Christ 
ly in the manger.— Bp. Hackety Century of 
'ermonsy 1 67b, p. 9. 

Peter, a Scandinavian name for 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast 
Our little English Robin, 

°eter Ronsmad in Norway, looks like 
, perversion of its name in southorn 
Europe, It. pettonmo, pettirosso, a 
:iudcocke or Robin -red- breast (Florio), 
■Sp. petiroxo . 

4rt thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland.' 

The bird, that by some name or other 
411 men who know thee call their brother? 
Words worthy Poems of the F nitrify xv. 

Peter, an old English name for the 
flan t peretr um (i.c. py rethrum) y of which 
tvord it is a corruption. Cf. Pelli- 
TORY. 

Petyr , her be (also p?retre f and periyr). 
Peretrum. — Prompt. Parv. 

Petyr f propyr name. Petrus. — Id. 

The same word has been curiously 
corrupted into different proper names. 
See Bertram. 

Peter, in Blue Fetcr, the name of a 
flag (a white square on a blue ground) 
which is hoisted to give notice that a 
Yepiel is about to set sail, is sometimes 
said to be a corruption of Fr. partir (to 


depart). Mahn (Webster, Diet, s,v.) 
suggests with more probability that it 
is for Blue Repeater , one of the British 
signal flags. 

Peter- grievous, a Sussex word for 
fretful, whining, e.g. “ What a peter - 
grievous child you are ! ” Mr. Parish 
thinks may be from Fr. petit-grief, but 
this seems doubtful. 

Peter- see- me, a wine mentioned by 
Taylor the Water Poet, and in Middle- 
ton’s Spanish Gipseyy iii. 1, also called 
Feter-semine, is a corruption of Fedro 
Ximenes. 

The Pedro Ximenes , or delicious sweet- 
tasted grape which is so celebrated, came origi- 
nally from Madeira, and was planted on the 
Rhine, from whence about two centuries 
ago one Peter Simon brought it to Malaga, 
since when it has extended over the south 
of Spain. — Foidy Gatherings from Spain , p. 
132. 

1 am phlegmaticke as may be, 

Peter see me must inure me ; 

1 am sanguine for a La die 
And coole Rhenish shall conjure me. 
Brathimite, V and link’s Four liunwurSy §c. 
1617. 

Petronel, an old fire-arm, so called, 
not, as would appear at first sight, 
from discharging stone bullets, like the 
erricre or pater ero (from pierre, petra), 
ut from its being discharged from the 
breast (Fr. poitrinCy Lat. pectus ), its 
French name being poictnnal. So 
petrely a breastplate, is from Fr. poict - 
rail. 

Petticoat tails, a Scotch name for 
a species of tea-cake, a corruption of 
Petits gatehy little cakes ; the name and 
the thing are said to have been intro- 
duced by Mary Stuart. 

Never had there been such slaughtering of 
capons and fat geese and barn-door fowls — 
never such boiling of reested hams — never 
such making of car-cakes and sweet scones, 
Selkirk .bannocks, cookies, and petticoat-tails 
— delicacies little known to the present gene- 
ration. — Scott , Bride of Lammermoory ch, 
xxvi. (su6 init.) 

Pettitoes, so spelt as if it denoted 
little toeSy is said to be “ a conniption of 
Norm, petoiSy little feet ( Patois de Brai), 
so modified as to give the word an ap- 
parent meaning in English ” (Wedg- 
wood). 

It. Peduccii, all manner of feete, or pelitoes. 
— Florio. 
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Pharaoh, the name of an old game 
in the comedy Which is the M<m ? (p. 
00), by Mrs. Cowley, is a corrupt spell- 
ing of faro, apparently from It. faro , 
“I will do or make.” 

Faron , a sort of game. — Bailey . 

The Princess Craon has a constant pharaoh 
and supper every night. — Horace Walpole, 
Letters (ed. Cunningham), vol. i. p. 53 
(1740). 

Nannette last night at twinkling Pharaon 
play’d. Gay to Pulteney. 

May I never taste the dear delight of 
breaking a Pharaoh bank. — The Way to Keep 
Him, act i. (1760) [in Davies]. 

Pharisees, a popular corruption in 
Sussex, Hampshire, and elsewhere, of 
‘‘fairies,” old Scotch phairies or pha- 
reis , the jpiid wichtis (J. G. Dalyell, 
Barker Superstitions of Scotland , p. 
538). Cf. Mtmx ferrish, a fairy. 

A preacher in a country village once 
preached on the text, u There was a man of 
the Pharisees named Nicodemus — The same 
came to Jesus by night.” An old woman of 
the parish said she liked the discourse very 
much indeed, “And 1 always did hearsay 
that it was by night the fairies danced on 
Harborough Hill. — Rev. J. M. Neale, Medie- 
val Preachen , p. xlvii. 

Philbert, ) a corrupt spelling of 

Philberd, j filbert or filberd, the 
hazel-nut, from a mistaken notion that 
it was “ so named of Philibert, a King 
of Prance, who caused by arte, sundry 
kinds to be brought forth.” — Peacham. 
But thou art of those harvesters 1 see 
Would at one shocke spoile all the philberd 
tree. Peele , Egtogue, 1569. 

The Philibert that loves the vale, 

And red queen apple, so envide 
Of school-boys passing by the pale. 
Peacham, Fmblems, 1612 [Richardson], 

Filberd , old 'Eing.fylberdc, Prov. Eng. 
filbeard (Cheshire, and so Tusser), 
would seem to signify the nut which 
completely fills the beards of the calyx, 
instead of projecting beyond them 
(Wedgwood), and indeed beard-tree is 
a popular name for the tree which pro- 
duces the filbert, Corylus aveltana 
(Britten and Holland) ; compare the 
German name bart-misz, “ beard-nut.” 
Beard, then, must be an undoubted part 
of the word, but fit- has nothing to do 
with the verb to fill , being a relic of the 
mediaeval name of the nut, fillum, for 
phyttwn (Greek phulbn), tlxe tree being 
called phylUs (Greek phullis). 


Fytberde , notte, Fillum . 

Fdberde, tree, Phillis. 

Prompt. Parvutorum (c. 1440). 

On this latter word Gower has woven 
a story : — 

That Phillis in the same throwe 
Whs shape into a nutte-tre, 

That alie men it might se ; 

And after Phillis phdhherd 
This tre was cleped in the yerd : 

And yet for Demepbon to shame, 

Into this day it bereth the name. 

Confessio Amantis, vol. ii. p. 30 (ed. 

Pauli). 

Fdbert, then, would originally have 
been a mongrel compound, phyllo-bemd 
(~ “leafy-beard ”), philliberd. 

Filberds are couered with a soft bearded 
huske. — Holland, P limes Nat. Hist. vol. i, p. 
446. 

Instead of flowers [of the Filberd] hang 
down catkins, aglets or blowings, .slender and 
well compact ; after which come thei\ uts stand- 
ing in a tough cup of a greene colour ; and 
lagged at the vpper end, like almost to the 
beards in Roses. — Gerarde , Herbal, p. 1250. 
The Ji/lbyrdes hnngyng to the groud, 

The fygge-tre, and tin* maple round, 
And other trees there was mnne one. 

The Sqnyr of' Lowe Degre, 1. 39, 

The pith or meat [of the Coco-nut] is above 
an inch thick, and better relight then our 
Philberts, enough to satiate the appetite of 
two reasonable men. — Sir Thos. Herbert, 
Travels , 1665, p. 30. 

Philippine. When a person lights 
on a nut with a double kernel, it is 
customary in some places for the finder 
to challenge one of the company to be 
his or her Philippine, it being under- 
stood that whichever at their next 
meeting is the first to cry Philippine l 
will be entitled to a pair of gloves or 
other forfeit. A nut of the kind de- 
scribed is also called a Philippine nut. 
This custom has not been noticed, I 
think, in any volume of folk-lore, but 
may be traced in Ireland, England, 
and America. The word would seem 
to be borrowed from Ger. Philip - 
pinchen, used in the sense of a sweet- 
heart or valentine, a corruption of Viel- 
liebchcn. The Americans somotimes 
incorrectly spell it philopena (Bartlett). 
See Notes and Queries , 6th Ser, iv. 
174. 

Philomot, an old word denoting a 
certain pale yellow tint, assimilated in 
its form to words like philomath (de- 
rived from the Greek philos), is a cor- 
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ruption of the French feuille morte , and 
so implies the colour of a dead leaf. 

One of them [the hoocls] was blue, another 
yellow, and another philomot. — Add-on, The 
Spectator , 1711, No. 265. 

Swift (Advice to Servants) speaks of 
a filemof colour, and Woodward (On 
Fossils) of a foliomort colour. 

Phlegme, an old incorrect form of 
phleam , a lancet (commonly spelt flf>am), 
from Lat . phlebotomum, Greek phlebo-td- 
7won<,:rr “vein-cutter,” whence also M. H. 
Ger. fliedeme , and Fr. flamme. The 
Eng. word has passed through the 
stages phlebotomum, phle'tommm , phle- 
'omum, phle' am. 

The Phlegme or lancet, is that Instrument 
wherewith they vse to open a Veme, and 
may be of vse in tender and Soft parts, and 
where the Aposteination is outward. — II. 
Ciooke, Piactise oj Chnuigery, 1631, p 3. 

Piano rose, a corruption of Peony 
Pose (Antrim and Down Glossary , Pat- 
terson). 

Pick-axe is a modem corruption of 
the old Eng. pikeys or pyheys (Prompt. 
Paw.; Robert of Brunne ), or pikois; 
Somerset peckis (Williams and Jones, 
Glossary ) ; picoise (Wycliffe, 1 Kings 
xiii. 20) ; old Fr. picois . 

Thurske . . . markyd out there the fore- 
said place withe an iron pikkes. — -Deposition, 
quoted in Stanley's Westminster Abbey , p.513. 
Ech man to pleye with a plouh * a pycoyse o[?er 
a bpade. 

W . Lang I and, Vision oj P. Plowman , C. 
Pass. iv. 465 [see Skeat's ed. pt. 4 
(Notes), p. 72]. 

Pie-powder court, a court attached 
to fairs in the olden time, having sum- 
mary jurisdiction to arrange disputes 
between buyer and seller, literally 
“ The wayfarer’s court,” from Fr. pieds 
poucb'eux, zz Scot, dusti flute , “ a fairand 
man.” Yid. Morley, Memoirs of Bartho- 
lomew Fair , pp. 76-79 ; Soane, New 
Curiosities of Literature, ii. 161. 

Pie poudreux , etrariger, marchand forain, 
qui court les foires. — Roquejoit. 

Is this well, goody Joan, to interrupt my 
market in the midst, and call away my cus- 
tomers! Can you answer this at the pw- 
poudres ? — Ben Jonson, Bartholomew lair, 
111 . 1 . 

He was an officer in the court of pie-poudres 
here last year. — Id. iv. 1. 

Pra and Whistle, as the sign of an 
li m, was once in Danish, it is said, 


Pige Washael , the maiden’s greeting, 
i.e. the salutation of fee B. Virgin 
(Miss Yonge, Christian Names , i. 267), 
But this is more than doubtful; see 
Hotten and Larwood, Hist, of Sign- 
boards, p. 487 (3rd ed.). 

Piggesnie is given by Dr. Prior as 
an old popular name of the pink, being 
applied, in conjunction with the prime- 
role or primrose, as a complimentary 
term to a lady in Chaucer, Gant. Tales , 
1.* 326S. Tyrwhitt thought it meant a 
“ pig’s eye ” l Another form is pinch - 
anie, a term of endearment (Wright). 
Pigmy and pickanniny are probably 
the same word. It has been considered 
a corruption of pinhsten-eye, i.e , Low 
Ger. pingsten , Ger. pfingsten (z: Greek 
pentehoste), Whitsuntide, and eyezz Fr. 
millet (Lat. ocellus), denoting (1) alittle 
eye, (2) a pink (Pop. Names of Brit. 
Plants). Compare Spinks rzDut. Pink- 
ster-bloem ; Ger. pjmgstrose , the peony ; 
Dan. pask-lHja, the daffodil ; Lent-lily, 
Gang-flower, Michaelmas daisy, Christ- 
mas rose , &c. 

More probably piggesnie is another 
form of pinkanie or pinkmje, one with 
small twinkling eyes (cf. Lat. ocellemil 
as a term of endearment, Plautus), 
from Prov. and old Eng. pink , to wink 
or twinkle (Dut. pinken, pinkoogig). 
Upon drynkynge mj eyse will be pynkynge . 

Hey wood, 7 he Four P’s (Dodsley, i. 72, 
ed. 1825). 

Though his lye on us therat pleasanthe pinke. 
iteywood , Spider and File , 1556. 

Them that were pinke-eied and had very 
small eies they termed ocellce. — P. Holland . 
Pliny N. Hist. 1634, vol. l. p. 335. 

Laneham has pink rnjez, which comes 
very near to pinhanye, and Shake- 
speare : — 

Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne. 

Antony and Cleop. ii. 7. 

I find by her stink 
And the pretty pretty pink 
Of her nyes, that half wink, 

That the tipimg feast, 

W ith the doxy m the nest, 

Hath turned her brain 
16 a merry merry vein. 

Brome , A Jovial Crew , ii. 1. 

li. Royster. What, she will help© forward 
* this my sute for hir part. 

M. Mery. Then ist mine owne pygs nie f 
and blessing on my hart. 

(Jdall, Roister Doister, i. 4, p, 27 (ed, 
Arber). 
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M. Mery. To mine owne deare coney birde, 
swete heart, pigsny 

Good Mistresae Cust&nce present these by 
and hy, Id. p. 50. 

All the bumbast, epithetes, patheticall ad- 
juncts incomparably fair, curiously neat, 
divine, sweet, dainty, delitious, etc. pretty 
diminutives corculum , snaviolum , etc, pleasant 
names may be invented, bird, mouse, lamb, 
puss, pigeon, pigsney, kid, hony, love, dove, 
chicken, etc, he puts on her. — Burton , Am - 
tomif of Melancholy, 111. li. 4, 1. 

Pigs, in the common sayingft, 
“ Please the pigs,” “ Please God and 
the pigs,” is the Somerset pigs, fairies 
or pixies, probably akin to Puck (as if 
pucJcsy ), Icel. puhi, Welsh pwca, Corn. 
oucka , a goblin. 

Pike-staff. The proverbial simile, 
“As plain as a pike-staff,” is an old 
corruption of “As plain as o, pack-staff 
which is the common form of the say- 
ing in Leicestershire (Evans, Glossary, 
E.B.S.), the pack-staff being tbe stick 
on which the pachncm or pedlar carries 
his pack over his shoulder. 

Some say mv satires over loosely flow, . . . 
Not, riddle-like, obscuring their intent ; 

But, pack-staff plain, utt’nng what thing they 
meant. 

J. Hall , Satires , 1597, Prologue, bk. iii. 
(ed. Singer). 

His honestie 

Shall bp as bare as his anatomic, 

To which he bound his. wife. O, packstaffe 
rimes ! 

Why not, when court of stars shall see these 
crimes 1 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie , 1599, Sat. 1. 

( Works, iii. p. 249, ed. Halliwell). 

You make a doubt, where all is as plaine as 
a pike staffs ; you seeke a knot in a bulrush, 
in which is never any at all. — R. Bernard , 
Terence in English, 1641, p. 89. 

But pikestaff is an old word, occur- 
ring in Lang] and : — 

My plow-fote shal be my pyk-staf. — Vision 
of Piers Plowman , B. vi. 105. 

Pn,E, when used of a large and 
stately building, as Westminster Abbey 
might be spoken of as a splendid pile, 
generally understood to be only another 
use of pile, a heap, as if referring to the 
vast accumulation of stone and mate- 
rial used in its erection, is old Eng. 
pile, a castle, Scot, pele, peel, or petti,* 
a fortress or stronghold ; north Eng. 
peel m& pile, a tower (Wright) ; Welsh 
mil, a stronghold or castle, still found 


in the Pile of Fouldray (PhiJolog. Proc. 
vi. 131) ; the same word as pile, a large 
stake driven into the earth as a support 
for a foundation, then a pier or pillar, 1 
from Lat. pila, a pier or pillar. Pile, 
a heap, a round mass, is from the Lat. 
pila, a ball. 

Pere, or pyle of a brygge or other funda- 
ment. Pila. — Prompt. Parvulorum. 

The numerous peels along the border are 
an evidence of tbe insecurity arising from 
border warfare in times w r hen every man’s 
house w as, in a literal sense, his castle also. 
— 1. Taylor , Words and Places, p. 262 (2nd 
ed.). 

By an interesting coincidence Words- 
worth’s “Elegiac Stanzas suggested by 
a Picture of Peele Castle ” begin with 
the line, 

1 w r as thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile. 

They left neither pile, village, nor house 
standing unburnt. — Expedition in Scotland, 
1544 [Davies]. 

Swinburne, a little castle or pile , which 
gave name unto a worthy family. — Holland's 
Camden , p. 806 [Davies]. 

Though 1 cannot as an architect, 

In glorious piles or pyramids erect, 

Unto your honour ; I can tune in Song 

Aloud ; and, haply, it may last as long. 

Ben J orison, Underwood, xcv. 

Pill-crow, ) old corruptions of 

Pylcraft, f the word paragraph , 
through the old Eng. forms pargrafte 
( Or/us ), paragraffe , and used for the 
printers’ mark shaped thus IT, which 
the French term a flfs-foot, pied-de- 
mouche. 

Paragraphs, a paragraffe, or Pill-crow, a 
full sentence, beau, or title. — Cotgrave. 

In Husbandry matters, where Pilcrowe ye 
finde, 

That verse appertained to Huswiferie kinde. 

Tusser, Points oj Husbandry . 

Pylcrafte, yn a booke (pilecrafte) Asteris- 
ks, paragraphus. — Prompt. Part. 

Paragrapha, pylcrajt in wry(t)ynge. — Me- 
dulla. 

Pilley - 8TAIRES, a Scotch word used 
in Pitscottie, is regarded by Jamieson 
as a corruption of pilasters. 

Pin is regarded hy Dr. Morris as the 
modem form of old Eng. preon ( prin ), 
from which the r has been lost (Eng, 
Accidence, p. 73, 2nd ed.). In that 
case it is the same word as Scot, prin, 
prein, or preen, a pin made of wire, 
A. Sax. predn, a needle, Icel. pridn, 
Dm. preen, Gael. prin. Compare Clave- 
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land prin-cod, a pincushion (Atkinson). 
Then old Eng. pin, pinne, a wooden 
peg, Keltic pinne , a peg, Dut. pin, Lat. 
pifma , a “pen,” must be a distinct 
word, to which pin (prin), the toilet 
requisite, was assimilated, just as old 
Eng. grin , a snare, is merged in gin. 

Pynne, of metalle, as yryne or oper lyke, 
Spintrum. — Prompt . Parvulorum. 

Euery wyndowc by and by, 

On eche syde had there a gynne, 

Sperde with many a dyuers pyime. 

The Squur of Lowe Degre, 1. 98. 
Gol prenes and rmges wi$ hem 
Diep he ih dalf under an ooc. 

Storq of Genesis and Exodus (1250), 
p. 54, 1. 1873. 

A’ your cocks, and a’ your reests, 

1 value not a prin ; 

For I’ll aw a’ to Meggie’s bower, 

Til win ere she lie down. 

The D) owned Love is, 1. 16 (Child’s 
Ballads, vol. n. p. 176). 

A few lines later occurs pin zz peg : — 
Then he is on to Meggie’s bower. 

And tirled at the pin. Id. 1. 42. 
My memory’s no worth a preen. 

Burns, Poems, p. 80 (Globe ed.). 

Pin, in the phrase “ to be in merry 
pin ,” i.e. in a cheerful, joyous mood, 
has been generally considered to have 
some reference to the old custom, said 
to have been introduced by Dunstan, 
of having pins or pegs fixed in tankards 
to define each man’s proportion of 
liquor ; see Fuller, Church Hist. in. 17. 
It was enacted by the Council of Lon- 
don (a.d. 1002), “ Ut presbyteri non 
eant ad potation es, nec ad pinnae bi- 
bant He who drank more than his 
share, it was conceived, might be de- 
scribed as “in a merry pin.” This 
seems a somewhat forced explanation. 
It is much more likely that pin, 0. 
Eng. pinn, is a corruption of Fr. point 
(compare to pill and Fr. poiler ; pitch, 
Fr. poix ; pintcl and pointel ; to pin or 
pynd (cattle) and pound), Cotgrave 
explains paint, “ the state or issue of a 
cause ; also, the order, trifrime, array, 
plight, health, estate, case, taking, one 
is in,” e.g. “ En bon poind, handsome, 
faire, fat, well liking, in good taking; ” 
Scot, “in good point” (Jamieson); so 
Mre in gaillard point, would mean “to 
be in merry trim or pin.” 

Ech lyme faire i-streijt also, in god point as 
he were. 

13th Cent . Poem, in Wright, Pop. 

Treatises on Science, p. 140. 


Nowe set thy hert on a mery pyn. 

Interlude of the Four Elements (Percy 
Soc.), p. 47. 

To be set on the merry pinne. Estre en ses 
goguettes. — R. Sherwood, Eng. and French 
Diet. 1660. 

Each sett on a mery pin. 

Percy Folio MS. Fryar $ Boye, 1. 484. 

But 1 haue sett her on such a pinn, 

King Adler shall her neuer wmne. 

Id. vol. ii. p. 297, 1. 34. 
The Callender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin. 

Cowper, John Gilpin. 

Calamy describes Thos. Fuller as a 
gentleman “ who was generally upon 
the rmrry pin.” — Memoirs of Howe, p. 
20 (ed. 1724). The old form of the 
phrase, “On a merry pin,” would 
favour the first-mentioned hypothesis. 

King Edgar, because his subjects should 
not oflend in swilling, and bibbing, as they 
did, caused certaine yron cups to be chayned 
to everie fountaine and wells-side, and at 
everie vintner’s doore, with yron pins in them, 
to stint euery man how much he should 
drinke; and he that went beyond one of 
those pins forfevted a pennie for everie 
draught. — T. Nash, Pierce Peru lease, 1592, p. 
54 (Sliaks. Soc.). 

That priests should not go to public drink- 
ings, nec ad pinnus bibunt, nor drink at pins. 
r I his was a Dutch trick (but now used in 
England) of artificial drunkeness out of a cup 
marked with certain pins. — 7\ Fuller, Church 
Hist. III. ii. 3. 

He will, 

Imagine only that he shall be cheated, 

And he is cheated : all still comes to pass, 
He’s but one pin above a natural. 

W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, ii. 3, 

Pin and web, an old name used by 
Shakespeare for a disease of the eye 
which resembles a white web or veil 
drawn across the sight, a cataract, is 
partly a corruption, partly a transla- 
tion, of It. panno delT occhio, “ a pin 
and a iveb in the eye” (Florio), from 
panno , Lat. pannus, a cloth. This use 
has arisen from a confusing of panno 
with pano, an agnel, wartle, or kernel, 
a hote swelling, a duskish spot (Florio), 
Lat. pdnus , a swelling or tumour, Low 
Lat. pannus. Cf. “ panm del viso, 
freckles in the face.” — Florio. Gas- 
coigne uses the more correct expression, 
“ pinne or webbe.” 

This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet . . * 
he gives the web and the pin , squints the eye, 
ana makes the hare-lip, — King Lear, iii. 4 
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All eyes 

Blind with the pin and web but theirs. 

Winter's Tale , 1 . 2. 

Cataratta , a dimness© of sight occasioned 
bv humores hardned in the eies called a 
Cataract or a pin and web. — Florio. 

Penne , a disease of the eye, occurs 
in Leechdoms, Wort cunning , &c., ed. 
Cockayne, vol. i. p. 374. 

Pin-fold, a pound for cattle, and 
pinner, an old name for one who im- 
pounds them, so spelt apparently on 
the assumption that these words were 
derived from old Eng. pin, pinnen , 
another form of old ’Eng.pennen, to pen 
or shut up (originally to fasten with a 
pin or peg). 

If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold J would 
make thee care for me. — Shakespeare, K. Lear, 
ii. 2, 1. 10. 

Pynfolde , Inclusorium. — Prompt. Paw. 

Pyruiyn, or spere wythe a p)’nne, Conca- 
villo. — Id. 

Pin-fold, however, stands for pind- 
fold, old Eng. pynde-folde, pond -fold, 
pound-fold ; and pinner for old Eng. 
pindet', pyndare, from A. Sax. pyndan, 
to impound or shut up (Skeat). 

Fro f?e poukes ponndfalde * no nmynpnse may 
ous fecche. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, C. xix. 282. 
There is neither knight nor squire, said the 
jindtr , 

Nor baron that is so bold, 

Dare make a trespas to the town of Wake- 
field 

But his pledge goes to the pinfold. 

Ritson, Robin Hood, vol. ii. p. 16. 

As for Pindar , J tis a peculiar word and 
office in the north of England, that implies, 
one that looks after strays, and the like, being 
much the same as pound-keejier in the southern 
parts of the kingdom. — Hut. of George d 
Green, 1706 (Thoms, Early Eng. Prose Ro- 
mances, ii. 155). 

Pinions, the refuse wool after comb- 
ing (Somerset), =z Fr .peignages, is from 
the Fr. peigner , to comb. 

Pink-of-my-John, or Pink-o'-my - 
John, a provincial name for the pansy, 
would seem to be a corruption of 
pi/nhenny-John (in Wright), pinkany or 
pinckame, being a term of endearment, 
sometimes written piggesme (which 
see). 

PH», a horny substance growing on 
the tongue of fowls, perhaps regarded 
as the same word as pip, a kernel or 


seed, and indeed the Span, pepita hears 
both meanings, is old Eng. pypp% Fr- 
pepie, It. pipita, all from Lat. pituita, 
plegm, the pip. 

Pipistrelle, a name for a species of 
bat, which would seem to refer to its 
piping or making a shrill noise (of. It. 
pipire, to chirp), is borrowed from It. 
pipietrello, a corruption, through the 
forms vipislrello, vespisfrello, of vesper- 
tillm for Lat. vespcrtiUo , the bird of 
evening (vesper), a bat. 

Piprage, 1 popular names for the 

Pipperidge, | barberry, are corrup- 
tions of Fr. pepin rouge, “red pip,” old 
Eng. piperounge (Prior). 

Pips, the spots or marks on cards, so 
spelt as if named from their resem- 
blance to the pips or seed of fruit, is a 
corruption of picks, which is the word 
for diamonds at cards, and sometimes 
spades, in old and provincial English ; 
“ A diamond or picke at cards.” — Min- 
sheu, 1027 ; from old Fr. picque, pique , 
a spade (Skeat). So “ picks and hearts ” 
(the red pips), is a provincial phrase 
for red spots on the body (Wright). 
See Taylor, History of Playing Cards , 
p. 233. 

Pirouette, a quick turn in dancing, 
Fr. pirouette, a whirling about, a whir- 
ligig, a diminutive of Prov. Fr. piroue , 
a whirligig, a little wheel (Guernsey), 
so spelt from a supposed connexion 
with roue, a wheel, as if a rotatory 
wheeling motion, is only another form 
of Eng. pirie or pirry , a whirlwind 
(Skeat). See Berry. 

Pish-mother, a Scottish name for an 
ant (Jamieson), is a corruption of pis- 
mire, the latter part of the word, old 
Eng. mire, an ant, Icel. maurr (Dan. 
myrc), being confused with mother 
(Dan. mor). 

Pismire, a name in the Orkneys 
given to a steel-yard (Edmondston), is 
a corruption of bismare , an instrument 
for weighing, Dan. hismer, Icel. bismari, 
Ger, hescm. 

Pit, in the phrase, “the pit of a 
theatre,” apparently the part sunken 
like a well (Lat. puteus), where the 
“groundlings” sit, may be, as Mr. 
Wedgwood conjectures, from Sp .pdido, 
the central court of a house, but Piedm. 
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platea,the pit of a theatre (zz It. piazza, 
Lat, plated), is a different word. Fr. 
parterre, the pit, orig. z= a floor, or plot 
of ground. 

Pittance, old Eng. pitance , Fr. 
pitanoe , It. pietmza, a small allowance 
of food or money, as if something doled 
out to the poor from pity (old Fr. piU) 
or piety , like our phrase, “to give 
charity,” and alms from Greek eleemo- 
sune, pity. Compare the following : — 

Pytawnce, Pietancia. — Prompt. Parv. 

Piatanza , a pittance or allowance of meate 
and drinke. But properly any almes giuen 
for pitties sake or for the loue of God, namely 
to poore begging Frieres, consisting of meate 
and drinke. — Florio , New World of Words , 
1611. 

Item 23rd. He bids them distribute their 
pittances , “ pitancias,” regularly on obits, &c. 
[Note — Pitancia , an allowance of bread and 
beer, or other provision to any pious use. — 
Rennet]. — G. White , Antiquities of Selborne, 
Letter xiv. p. 234 (ed. Jardme). 

The same word which in the Hebrew 
signifies “ righteousness,” in other Oriental 
languages, especially Syriac and Arabic, is 
commonly used for alms ; . . . and is ordi- 
narily translated by the LXX. i\snfxo<rvvn, 
“ almsgiving,” or charity.” — Bp. Beveridge, 
Sermons , vol. iv. p. 336 (Oxford ed.), 

Justitia est portio vini quae monachis ad 
refectionem ministrabatur ; et cibi diurna 
portio.— Da Cange. 

The oldest form of the word, however, 
is Low Lat. piciantia , an allowance of 
food given to monks of the value of a 
picta, a small coin. So Fr. pitance , 
from old Fr. pite, a farthing (Skeat). 
Ther is payn and peny-ale • as for a pytaunce 
y-take. 

Fusion if Piers the Plowman, C. x. 92. 

Forgot enne dei our pUavnce [Forego 
your pittance for one day] .—Ancren Riwle, 
p, 412. 

Plant, a slang term for a piece of 
cheating or trickery, an imposture, 
“ That’s a regular plant,” seems to be 
the same word as plant, an old French 
form of plan, “ the ground-plat of a 
building ” (in Cotgrave). The transi- 
tions of meaning would thus be, plan, 
a plane or flat surface (Lat. plamts ), 
the design of a building, &c., drawn 
out on a flat surface, any plan or 
scheme, a design or project for entrap- 
ping or deceiving another, “ a plant.” 
Compare the evil meaning which has 
been acquired by the words scheming, 
designing, plotting. 


“I was away from London a week and 
more, my dear, on a plant,” replied the Jew. 
— Dickens , Oliver Twist , ch. xxxix. 

Plasher, | North country 

Plashie, > names for plaice, as. 

Plash-fluke, J if to denote the 
splashing and bounding motions of the 
fish when caught, are corruptions of 
the word plaice (in some districts called 
plaish), old Fr.plais, from Ij&t. platessa, 
a flat fish (Greek pldtus, flat). 

Plat, an old spelling of plot, a patch 
of ground, A. Sa x.plot, as if it meant a 
flat piece, a plateau , old Eng. plat , flat, 
Fr. plat. 

Platoon, a body of soldiers, so spelt 
from false analogy to words like pla- 
teau, platform, &c., is a corruption of 
Fr. peloton, a circular group, a knot, or 
company (cf. Lat. globus), from pelote , 
a ball or pellet . 

Plaudit, applause, so spelt as if it 
were the Lat. plaudit , he applauds, 
third pers. sing, (like audit, credit, 
tend), is an incorrect form of the older 
aplaudite (Bailey ),i.e. clap your hands, 
the actors’ concluding words to the 
audience on the Roman stage, second 
pers. plural of Lat. verb plaudo. The 
word was sometimes mistaken as a 
dissyllable, as if the final e was silent, 
and sometimes as plaudity, with a 
plural plmdities (Tourneur). — Skeat. 

Play-fair, a Scotch corruption of 
the word play-fere, a play-fellow, from 
fere, a companion (cognate with Lat. 
par, Eng. peer, an equal). 

Pleny-tides, as it were full tides, is 
probably a corrupted form of plenitudes 
(Lat. plenitudo, fulness). 

Let rowling tears in pleny-tides oreflow, 

For losse of England’s second Cicero. 
Greene , Groatsworth of Wit 7 sub Jin. 

Plight, an old verb meaning to fold, 
so spelt from a false analogy to words 
like plight (rr condition), fight , might, 
tight (compare spright , an old spelling 
of sprite ), is an incorrect form of pUte, 
old Eng. pliten, to fold, another form 
of pleat or plait (Skeat). 

Time shall unfold what plighted cunning 
hides [Globe ed. plaited]. 

Shakespeare , K. Lear, i. 2, 283, 

Compare with this “God’s wisdom 
has double folds ” — Job xi. 6 (Gesenius, 
410), opposite to sim-plex, single-fold. 
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simple; Scot* anefald, Ger. mb- fait. 
So aupUdiy =r double-foldedness. 

All in a silken Camus lilly whight 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight . 

Spenser, F. Queene, II. 3, 26. 
Some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds. 

Milton , Comus , 1. 301. 

Pure spirit that rapt’st aboue the Firmest 
Sphear, 

In fiery Coach thy faithfull Messenger, 

Who smiting Iordan with his pleighted 
cloak, 

Did yerst divide the Waters with the stroak. 

J. Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 72. 

Plot, a design or conspiracy, appa- 
rently formed from plot or plat , the 
plan of a building, plat -form, a scheme 
or plan (Shakespeare), plot, to lay out 
a ground or plot (so Wedgwood), is 
really a shortened form of complot , Fr. 
complot , a conspiracy, in old Fr. a 
crowd or throng (see Littre, Hist, de la 
Langue Frcmgmse , i. 208), from Lat. 
complidtum (complidtum), “ a compli- 
cation,” an involved or intricate busi- 
ness, from complicate, to fold together, 
to interweave. So one involved in a 
plot is a complice or accomplice , Lat. 
complex . Compare Lat. sutela , a sew- 
ing together, a trick or device ; doles 
rnctere md mere; Greek doiMr'jfa aiv ^ 
pdTmtv ; Heb. arabh , (X)t^ W e ave , (2) 
to act cunningly, plat; «* He gan to 
weave a web of wick' d ’fa "—Faerie 
Queene, II* i. $ ' 


forth yfere make their pro- 

j ^£dCtrch not past the mountenaunce of a 
shott 

Till they arriv’d whereas their purpose they 
did p/flft. 

Spenser, F. Queene, III. xi. 20. 


Revenge now goes, 

To lay a complot to betray thy foes. 
Shakespeare, Titus Andronkus, v. 2, 147. 


Plough, in the University phrase 
* to be ploughed” i.e. to fail in passing, 
to have one’s examination stopped, 
seems to be a wilful perversion of the 
probably older, and certainly more in- 
telligible, term, “to be plucked” to be 
divested of all one’s superficial plumage 
of knowledge, stuck on for the occasion, 
and be rejected as an unqualified pre- 
tender*' tike the magpie in the fable. 
Ptmhf Ger* pflucken, appears to have 
hem sportively confounded with 


plough, Ger. pflUgen , from pflug, a 
plough (0. Fris. ploch), akin to pfiock, 
a peg or plug. 

The fate of the idle pass-man is pre- 
dicted with painful accuracy in an 
ancient poem : — 

I shall so pulle him, if I can 

That he shall in a fewe stoundes 

Lese all his markes and his poundes, . . . 

Our maidens shall eke plucke him so, 

That him shall neden tethers mo. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 5983. 

He went to college, and he got plucked, I 
think they call it.— C. Bronte , Jane Eyre, 
ck. x. 

He had been a medical student, and got 
plucked , his foes declared, in his examina- 
tion. — C. Kingsley, Alton Locke , ch. xx. 
[Davies]. 

Plough-stilt, a word for a plough- 
handle in N. W. Lincolnshire, stilt 
being a corruption of stert or start, a 
handle, A. Sax. steort . Cf. Ger. pftttg- 
stert . 

Plum and Feathers, a tavern sign 
near Oxford, was originally the Prince 
of Wales’ Flume of Feathers (M. Muller, 
Lectures , 2nd ser. p. 580). 

Flumj^xmes, an old Scotch Cuid 
- Scr ddmsons, quoted by Jamieson from 
Acts James VI., is from plum-dammes, 
i.e. Damascene plums; cf. D mimes, 
damask-work ; Dammys, Damascus 
(Jamieson). Blumdammes, another 
form of the word, is used for prunes. 

Plumpendicular, a popular corrup- 
tion of perpendicular, as if hanging or 
falling plump down, like a builder’s 
plumb. 

The rain that rained one plumpmdikkah 
pour, 

As you may say enough to ha drowned Muster 
Noah. 

Summatfrom Suffolk, N. and Q. 6th 
S. IV. 226. 

Plurisy, an old orthography of 
pleurisy (i.e. pleuriiis, a disease of the 
pleura, the rib or side), has been warped 
both in form and meaning from a sup- 
posed connexion with Lat. plu$,plwrw , 
more. In old writers its common ac- 
ceptation is overmuchness, plethora, 
excess. Richardson actually throws it 
into the one group with plural l 

Thy plurisy of goodness is thy 01. 

Ford, Tis Pity Shds a Whore , iv* 3* 
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Goodness growing to a plurky 
Oieo in his own too much. 

Hamlet, iv. 7, 1, 118. 

Arcite in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
v. X, 66) addresses Mars as one 
katr — 

Cur st the world 
O’ the pluresie of people. 

See Littledale’s note in loco . 
rby plurisy of goodness is thy ill, 
fhy virtues vices, and thy humble lowness 
%r worse than stubborn sullenness and 
pride. 

Massinger, The Unnatural Combat , iv. 1 . 
But this man proved no good Church Phy- 
lician, had she been sick of a Plurisey, too 
nuch abounding with bloud as in ages^ past, 
-hen such bleeding Physick perhaps might 
save done it no harm. — Harington , Nugw 
Antiquay i. 103. 

Long since had this land been sick of a 
alurisie of people, if not let blood in their 
Western Plantations. — T. Fuller t Holy State t 
p. 91 (1648). 

Pluresie or Pleuresie, with what medicines 
it is cmed..— -Holland, Plinies Nat. Hist. vol. 
ii. Index. 

Even if we regard this as a distinct 
word from pleurisy (with Dyce, Re- 
marks on Editions of Shakspere , p. 218, 
and Skeat), it has evidently been as- 
similated to it in form. 

Poker, the American name for a 
game of cards, is a corruption of the 
old English “ Post and Paire,” through 
a contracted form Po'per. See E. S. 
Taylor, History of Playing Gardsy p, 
451. 

Now Post and Pair , old Christmas’s heir, 
Doth make a gingling sally. 

Ben Jonsony Masque of Christmas, 

Pole-axe, which Bichardson defines 
to be “ an axe affixed to a pole,” is un- 
doubtedly the same word as the Ice- 
landic lol-tix, an axe for felling trees 
(Cleasby, p. 72), Swed. bohjxa, from 
bolay to fell trees. Scotch forms are 
bullace and balm % Another corrupt 
spelling is poll-axe y as if an axe to 
smite one on the poll or head. 

Foorth he took his Polax or mall, 

And hit Dane Hew vpon the head 
That he fel down stark dead. 

A Mery Jest of Dam Hew , 1. 204. 
With what wepen did they hym kyll, 
Whether with polaxe or with bill ? 

A goode felowshippe lightly tell. 

Boy and Barlrne, Rede me and be nott wrothey 
1528, p. 38 (ed. Arber). 


His foote-men fower in number about him, 
bearing each of them a gilt pelt-axe in their 
iiandes, — Cavendish, Life of Wolsey ( Words- 
worth, Eccles, Biog , vol. i. p. 354). 

Pole-axe is the spelling in Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion, and Ice- 
land's Collectanea ; in Orminn (ab. 
1200) the word appears as bulaxe, re- 
presenting the Scandinavian paldxi , 
boloxi ; in ReUquim Antiques, ii. 176, 
boleax. 

Pole-cat, so spelt as if the Pole or 
Polish oat, and indeed it is bo explained 
by Johnson, Bailey, Bichardson, and 
Mahn. It is rather, however, from the 
old French pulent, stinking, the offen- 
sive smell of the animal being prover- 
bial, pole- being etymologically akin to 
A. Sax. ful, “foul,” Goth, fuls, Icel. 
full, Fr. pouacre (nasty), Lat. puter t 
Sansk. puy, to stink. ( See also Farrar, 
Chapters on Language , p. 175 ; Coc- 
kayne, Spoon and Sparrow , p. 110 ; 
Morris, Accidence, p. 209.) Compare 
the French putois, iromputere, to stink, 
It. puzzola , “a Pole-cat, a stinking 
thing” (Florio), from puzzare, to 
stink ; Eng. fulmeurt , the “ foul- 
martin;” and fitch , fitchew , O. Fr. 
fissait, JDut. fissCy from Scand./te, fise, 
to fist, fizzle, or emit an evil odour. 
Prof. Skeat conjectures that the original 
form may have been pool-cat , the cat 
living in a hole (Celtic poll). 

The difference of a Poul-cat from the wild- 
cat is because of her strong stinking savour, 
and therefore is called Putorius of Putore 
because of his ill smell .—Topsell, Hist, of 
Foure-footed Beasts, p. 2X9. 

Polecat is probably nothing more than the 
Polish cat. Foumart, fulmart, fulimart are 
contractions of foul marten, a name applied 
to it in contradistinction to the sweet marten, 
on account of its disgusting odour. — Bell, 
History of British Quadrupeds ( Latham , Diet. 
s.v.). 

And eke ther was a polhat in his bawe. 

That, as he sayd, his capons had yslawe. 

Chaucer , Cant. Talcs, 1. 12789. 
How should he, harmless youth, how should 
he then 

Who kill’d but poulcats, learn to murder 
men l 

Gay, The What D*ye Call It, i. 1. 

Policy, a Scotch word for the 
pleasure-grounds about a gentleman’s 
house. The origin of the word has 
not been satisfactorily explained. 
Jamieson says it is from Fr. poUoe, 
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but I cannot find that this word was 
ever used in a similar sense. I would 
suggest with some confidence that it is 
a somewhat corrupted form of Fr. pa - 
Usst, “palisadoed, staked, or paled 
about,” from paUsser , “to impale, to 
inclose with pales, to defend with pali- 
sadoes ” (Cotgrave), and sora piece 
of ground paled off, a park, or enclo- 
sure. It is well known that a large 
number of French words have been 
naturalized in Scotch. See also Twiss’s 
Tour in Ireland , p. 73. 

I visited the policies of Conon House a full 
quarter of a century after this time . — Hugh 
miller , My Schools and School masters, p. 216 
(ed. 1869). 

For the change of vowel compare 
Eng. pole with Fr. pa?, Lat. palms 
pollaver, “to play the Sycophant, to 
flatter, or sooth ” (Bailey), from pal - 
laver , Port, palavra , a word, Sp. pa- 
labra , from Lat. parabola (It. parola, 
Fr. parole), i.e, nothing but words. 
Wodes no foreste withouten palaised parke. 

Robt. Brunne , p. 110. 

It is not every field or common which a 
gentleman pleases to surround with a wall or 
paling , or to stock with a herd of deer that is 
thereby constituted a legal park. — Blackstone , 
Commentaries , b. li. c. 3 (in Richardson). 
Within fermans and parkis cloyss of palys. 

G. Douglas y Prolong of xii Buk cf Lneados, 
1. 176 (1513). 

Policy, a contract entered into by an 
insurance office to pay conditionally 
certain ^moneys, Fr. police , Sp. poUza, 
It. poUzza , a bill or schedule, is from 
Low ,Lat. poUticwn , poleticum , a cor- 
ruption of polypticlmm , a register, from 
Greek poluptuchon , a “ many leaved ” 
document, from polm , many, and 
ptuche, a fold. Hence also Fr. pouille, 
a church register (see Cheruel, Did. des 
Institutions , s.v. Polyptique), and pos- 
sibly poulet (“a pullet”), a love- 
letter, 

Pollie-cock, a Scotch word for a 
turkey, also called" a powie, is a corrup- 
tion of the French poulet or poule 
d'lnde. 

PotLY-PiKELET, a familiar and child- 
ish word for a sort of crumpet or tea- 
cake, which I remember to have heard 
some thirty years ago in Ireland, is 
probably -a corrupted form of the old 
word “ bara-picJdet [Welsh] cakes 


made of fine flour, kneaded ’ with 
yeast.” — Bailey ; from Welsh bara f 
bread, and perhaps some derivative of 
pigo, to prick. 

Popelins , soft cakes made of fine flower, 
kneaded with milk, sweet butter, and yolks 
of eggs ; and fashioned, and buttered, like our 
W elch Barrapyclids. — Cotgrave . 

Poney-cock, a Scotch word for a 
turkey, also written pounie , or poivnie 9 
is a misapplication and corruption of 
poune, oxpowin, the peacock, Fr. paon, 
Lat. pavo(n). 

Pontiff. ) The Latin word pon- 

Pontifical. ) tifex , which is the 
origin of ours, seems on the face of it 
to be derived from pon(t)s, a bridge* 
and facio , to make, as if the Roman 
priest was originally charged with the 
construction and maintenance of 
bridges. In allusion to this Longfellow 
says : — 

Well has the name of Pontifex been ^iven 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven. 

The Golden Jrgend, v. 11. 7-10. 

Milton actually uses the expression 
44 pontifical art ” for the art of bridge- 
making, and pontifice (like (Bdificc) for 
the bridge built. 

Now had they brought the work by worn) roue 
art 

Pontifical , a ridge of pendent rock, 

Over the vex’d abyss. 

Paradise Lost , x. 11. 312-314. 

This new wondrous pontifice. 

Id. 1. 348. 

Curtius thinks that the pontifices 
were indeed originally the 44 bridge- 
makers,” or more generally “road- 
makers,” Lat. pon(t)s being cognate 
with Gk. pdtos, Sansk. palha, a way or 
path ( Griech . Etymologic, i. 235), 
A. Sax. pa%. 

So Mommsen — 

The five “ bridgebuilders ” ( pontifices ) de- 
rived their name from their function, as 
sacred as it was nolitically important, of 
conducting the building and demolition of 
the bridge over the Tiber. — History of Rome 
(Eng. trans.), vol. i. p. 178. 

The clergy were literally the great 
road-makers of the middle ages, many 
of the best roads in Spain and elsewhere 
having been constructed by them for 
the benefit of pilgrims to the most fre- 
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quented shrines (vid. Ford, Gatherings 
from Spain, p. 42). Among the me- 
diasval guilds was one of bridge- 
builders, “ associated for the building 
or keeping in repair of bridges for the 
use of wayfarers — of pilgrims above 
all ” (Trench, Medieval Church His- 
tory, p. 412). 

The order of bridge-builders at Avignon, 
with the peculiar love of punning which 
characterized the middle ages, were called 
fratres pontificates ; and sometimes fratres 
pontis and factores pontium . — Wright, Essays 
on Archeology, vol. ii. p. 139. 

He was verus Pontifex , in the grammaticall 
notation thereof, building a fair Bridge at 
Braundsford (within three miles of Wor- 
cester) over the river Teme. — T. Fuller, 
Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. 468. 

Professor Francis Newman, however, 
is probably right in his conjecture that 
the primitive form of pontifex was pom - 
pifex, i.e. one who holds a religious pro- 
cession (Gk. pompej, supported as it is 
by the Umbrian word pontis (in the 
Iguvine Tables) ~ pompis, Gk. pompais 
(Philolog. Hoc. Trans. 1864). Compare 
old It. pompe , Oscan ponte, Gk. pempe 
( zzpento, i revet ) ; and Pontius , for Pomp - 
tins, = Pompoius, rz Quinctius. Lange, 
indeed, supposes that pontifex may 
have originally meant “Five-maker” 
(Funfmacher), as they were five in 
number. 


Pony, a sporting term for a sum of 
money wagered as a bet, £25 says the 
Slang Dictionary, .£50 says Wright’s 
Provincial Dictionary , is probably, like 
many other cant words, borrowed from 
the gipsies. Cf. Slang j)oona, a sove- 
reign, pound, Scotch pun', used with a 
considerable latitude of meaning for a 
sum of money. 

Pool, a term applied to the money 
staked in certain games, so called as if 
from the pool-like hollow or depression 
in the gaming-table in which the stakes 
are placed. It is evidently an Angli- 
cized form of Fr. poule , which Gattel 
thus defines, “ k certains jeux de cartes, 
quantite d ’argent ou de jetons donfc 
ehaoun des joueurs contribue k son 
tour, et qui demeuro k celui qui gagne 
le coup. Au Trictrac et k quelques 
autres jeux, faire une poule, jouer une 
poule, fair© une partio ou tous les joueurs 
mettent une oertaine somme chaque 
foia qu’ils entrent au jeu, et qui de- 


meure en entier k celui qui a gag m 
tous les autres de suite.” 

Pooe J ohn, an old English name for 
the hake fish when dried and salted. 
It was esteemed a coarse kind of foody 
probably like ling, but from its fre- 
quent mention in old writers must 
have been in common use. 

A drie fishe called poore John , 8d. — Ex- 
penses of Judges oj Assize , 1598-9 (Camden 
Soc. Miscell. vol. iv. p. 32). 

There appear’d a fish call’d a poor John, 

Cut with a lenten face, in my own likeneBS. 
Massinger , The Picture , act iii. sc. 1. 

Bret. A Spaniard is a Camocho. a Calii- 
manco, nay which is worse a Dondego, and 
what is a Dondego ? 

Clown. A Dondego is a kind of Spanish 
stock-fish or poor John. 

Bret. No, a Dondego is a desperate Viliago, 
a very Castilian, God bless us. 

Dekker and Webster, Famous Historie of 
Sir Thomas Wyat , 1607. 

I would not be of one that should command 

me 

To feed upon poor John, when I see pheasants 
And partridges on the table. 

Massinger , The Renegado , i. 1. 

How could the Dutch but be converted, when 
The Apostles were so many fishermen } ... . 
Though Herring for their God few voices 
missed, 

And Poor-John to have been the Evangelist. 
Marvell, Satires (Murray’s ed.), p. 117. 

’Tis well thou art not fish ; if thou hadst, 
thou hadst been poor-John. — Shakespeare , 
Rom. and Jut., act i. sc. 1. 

Stale Barrel’d, and Bisket Browne, 
Salt-butter, that like Soape doth smell, 
Rusty Bacon, rotten Poore John, 

And Stinking Anchovaes we sell . 

Sir Wm. JDavenant, Works, fol. 1673, 
p. 357. 

See also Hall, Satires , p. 97 (ed. 
Singer) ; Harington, Epigrams, ii. 50. 

It has been ingeniously conjectured 
that “ a poor-John," is merely a popular 
corruption of Fr. habordean , Eng. haber - 
(Fine, cheap salt-fish, though in the fol- 
lowing passage they seem to be distin- 
guished : — 

His dayntie fare is turned to a hungry feast 
of dogs and cats, or haberdine and poore John, 
at the most. — Nash , Pierce Penilesse , Bis Sup- 
plication to the Deuill , 1592 (Shaks. Soc. ea. 
p. 19). 

Habordean, haber den (Tusser, 1580), 
is the same word as Ger. laberdan, 
u salted cod-fish, Aberdeen fish ” (Kelt* 
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schmidt), Dutch labberdan, older Dutch 
aberdaan (Sewel). 

There is & Rhine fish not unlike the had- 
dock, which those of the district salt and dry 
much after the manner of the Scotch. They 
call it aberdanum. — Badham, Prose Halieutics , 
p. 354. 

Like the finnin (or findon) haddock it 
derived its name from the place where 
it was cured. 

Heine mentions a Dutchman “in- 
vestigating the distinction between 
Kabeljaw, Laberdan, and Saltfish, and 
finding out that they were at bottom 
one and the same” (Stigand, H. Heine , 
i. 847). 

Pope, a Northampton name for the 
common red poppy (Wright), with an 
imagined reference to the scarlet vest- 
ments of the Bishop of Rome and Lis 
cardinals, is obviously a corruption of 
old En g.popy, A. Sa x.popig, the poppy, 
from Lat. pap aver. 

Popy, weed, Papaver. — Prompt. Parv. 
There is growend upon the ground 
Popy f which bereth the sede of slepe. 

Gower , Conf. Ainantis , vol. ii. 

p. 102. 

Pope, altered from A. Sax. pdpa 
(Fr. j pape), Lat. papa , father, perhaps 
under the influence of Lat. pdpa, a 
priest’s minister, a sacrificial priest. 
Wycliffe thought it was derived from 
the Latin interjection papas l wonder- 
ful! Greek papail popoi l Compare 
Florio’s account of popinjay, s.v. 

So weren cristis aposthg betere ban ony 
pope of tome. For J«s name is newe foundun, 
6c it betokettij) wundirjid ; for summe £enken 
it greet wundir >at worldly glory & hooly- 
nesse shulden be knyttid m o persone. — Un- 
printed Works of Wycliffe, p.471(E. E.T.S.). 

Pop-gun would seem to be beyond 
question the miniature gun that goes 
pop ! (Fr. pouff) and yet the history of 
the word when traced back suggests a 
different origin. The earliest mention 
Of the word is probably in the Promp- 
tdfiwn Pwrvulorum , about 1440, 

“ Powpe , holstykke (ai. hole styke), 
Capulus (vel caupulus),” that is, a 
** hollow stick,” a pop -gun (Way). 
With this agrees “ Poupe for a chylde, 
Poupee. 1 * — Palsgrave, Le eclair cissement, 
1530. Cotgrave defines Fr. poupee 
(from Lat. pupm, pupa, a boy, a girl), 
as “ft baby, a puppet or bable,” Le. a 
doll, a baulk, or as we would now say, 


a toy. Pop-gun is therefor© properly a 
poup-gun, a “toy-gun” for a ohfid. 
Cf. poppet for puppet, and It. poppare, 
puppare, to suck (play the baby), poppa, 
a teat, and lolli -pop ,* Scottish pippm, 
a doll, with which Jamieson compares 
Teut. poppen , playthings. 

Pppgun was formerly corrupted into 
potgun, which was the name of an an- 
cient piece of ordnance. 

Scfopns . . a potgun made of an elderne 
sticke, or hollow quill, whereoutboyesshoote 
chawen paper. — Nomenclator , 1585. 

Jonson in his Humble Petition of Poor 
Ben speaks of 

The ratling pit-pat noise 
Of the less poetic boys, 

When their pot-guns aim to hit 
With their pellets of small wit. 

Works, p. 719 (ed. Moxon). 

. . Me thinks, those things, in which 
The world appeares most glorious, and most 
rich, 

Are no more worthy of my serioi. hopes, 
Then Ratles, Pot-guns , or the Schoole-boyes 
Tops. 

G. Wither, Britain’s Remembrancer, To 
the King, 1628. 

Popinjay is not the jay that pops 
about, or is frequently popped at as a 
mark (vid. Cotgrave, s.v. papegay), Fr. 
papegai , Sp. and Portg. papagay , Med. 
Greek papagas , but the “priest’s (pope’s) 
cock,” being a corrupted form of Fr. 
papegau (Cotgrave, gau zs cock), Mod. 
Greek papagaMos , It. pappagallo, papa- 
gallo, from papa, a priest (a class who 
were noted bird-fanciers, Diez) and 
gallus , a cock. In Greek pappoe de- 
noted some small bird. Compare par- 
roquet, It. parrocchetto, orig. a priest- 
ling (from p(vrochus ) ; Prov. Eng. pope , 
Dan. dompap (lord pope), the bullfinch ; 
Fr. presfrot, a priestling, a little bird 
resembling a linnet (Cotgrave); Fr. 
moine, moineau, It. rnonaco (monk), Fr. 
nonnettc , Sp. frajile, names of birds. 

The earliest mention I have found of 
the word is in Alexander Neckam 
(died 1217), who explains it as follows ; 

Psittacus, qui vulgo dicitur papagabio , id 
eat, principalis ecu nobilis gabio.—De Naturu 
Rerum, lib. l. cap. xxxvi. 

Apparently “ the pope of chatterers.” 

Others, however, interpret the word 
as meaning the “ talking cock,” com- 
paring I3av. pappel, a parrot, Ger. 
pappeht, to babble or chatter, It pap- 
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pare, to prattle, Prov. Eng. popple , to 
talk nonsense ( Norfolk ), popping, chat* 
tering. “Hold thy popping, ya gurt 
Washamoutk.” — Exmoor Scolding, L 
188 (E.D.S.). 

If a popingay speake she doth it by imita- 
tion of mans royoe artificially.— Puttenham, 
Arte of Eng. Poesie , p. 312 (ed. Arber). 

Florio has the curious entry: — “ Pa- 
pagallo, a wonderfull Cocke ; for Pape 
is admirable [i.e. a word of admira- 
tion, * as gods l oh I * Greek pappai]&nd 
Gallo , a Cocke.” — New World of Words 
(1611). 

Pycs & papeiayes purtrayed with-inne 
As |?ay prudly hade piked of pomgarnades. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 79, 1. 1466. 

He is papeiai in pyn J?at beteb me my bale. 

Boddelcer, Alteng. Dicht. p. 145, 

1. 21. 

Poppet, a familiar term of endear- 
ment for a baby, a darling, with a 
latent reference, perhaps, to its popping 
up and down when dandled, is a sur- 
vival of old Eng. popet, a doll, old Fr. 
poupette, a little baby, a diminutive of 
Lat. pupa, a girl, and so the same word 
as “puppet.” 

Popet , for childre to play with, poupte. — 
Palsgrave , Lescluiicissement, 1530. 

This were a popet in an arme to enbrace 

Tor any woman, smal and faire of face. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales, 13631. 

Poppy-heads, the namo given to the 
elevated ornaments often carved at the 
end of church pews, is said to have no 
connexion (as might maliciously be 
supposed) with the somniferouspapaf er. 
According to the researches of the Ec- 
clesiological Society the mediaeval form 
of the word was poppcoa , paupada , and 
“ seems to mean a bundle of clouts or 
rags tied up into something like a human 
figure ; — much such a resemblance as a 
child’s rag doll bears to the same thing ” 
(Handbook of Eng. Ecclesiology, p. 105). 
If this be correct, poppy here is the 
same word as Fr. poupte, “ a puppet, 
or bable, a distaffe full of flax, &c.” 
(Cotgrave), Lat. pupa, a little girl, our 
“puppet” and “puppy.” 

PoitcupiG, a provincial Eng. name 
for the porcupine, Scot, porh-pik, is a 
corruption of the French pore-epic, old 
Fr* porc-espi, Lat. porcm spicatus, “ the 
spiky pig.” 


You would have thought him for to be 

Some Egyptian porcu-pig. 

The Dragon of WaniUy, 

Pore blind, a mis-spelling of the 
word pwrblmd found, in writers of the 
16th and 17th centuries, as if it meant 
so defective in sight that one has to 
pore or peer ( 0. Eng. pcuren) very closely 
to distinguish an object. The oldest 
form of the word, however, is pur blmd 
(written separately), i.e. pure (=: alto- 
gether, absolutely) blind (mere emeus). 

Me ssolde pulte oute boj?e byseye, & make 
hym pur bli/nd. — Robt. of Gloucester, Chronicle 
(ab. 1298), vol. iii. p. 376 (ed. 1810). 
Where another version has starlce 
blynde. Wycliffe (1389) has pwre- 
blynde (Ex. xxi. 26, Vulg. luscos), and 
so the Tromptorium Parvulorum (ab. 
1440), “ Purblyndc , luscus.” We have 
now reverted to the original spelling, 
but retained the meaning of poring or 
partially blind (so Skeat, with whose 
article, Etym. Diet., s.v. this indepen* 
dently written closely agrees). 

The dust or powder heerof [of Fussballs] 
is very dangerous for the eies, for it hath 
beene often seen that diuers haue beene pore 
blinde euer after, when some small quantitie 
thereof hath beene blowen into their eies. — 
Gerarde, Herbalt, fol. p. 1387 (1597). 

The visage wan, the pore blind sight, 
The toil by day, the lamp at night. 

Sir Win. Blackstone , The Lawyer* & 
Farewell to Hi s Muse. 

The dung of cocks and capons . . is singu- 
lar good for those that be pore-blind or short- 
sighted. — Holland, Plinies Nat. Hist , ii. 
367 (1634). 

Which [Fuzz-balls] being troden vpon do 
breath foorth a most thinne and fine powder, 
like vnto smoke, very noisome and hurtful! 
vnto the eies, causing a kinde of blindnes, 
which is called Poor-blinde, or Sand-blinde. 
Gerarde , Herball, p. 1385. 

Thus heartlesse bares with purblind eyes do 
peere 

In the dead lyon’s pawes, yea dastard deere 
Over bis heartlesse corps dare domineere. 

T. Fuller, Davids Hainous Sinne t 1631, 
st. 47. 

Pork-point, an old Eng. name for 
the porcupine, as if the pig with the 
sharp points, is a corruption of the still 
older name porkepyn, O. Fr. pore espin 
(Palsgrave), i. e. the pig with the pms 
or spines (Lat. spina, a thorn). 

Poork poynt , beste (also, porpoynte and psr* 
poynt), Histrix. — Prompt. Parv. 

From pork-point or por-point oazne 
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the &24 Eng. name of the animal, por- 
pentim. 

The xxiiij day of Feybruarii was bered ser 
Wylliam Sydnay knyght, in the contey of 
Kentt, at ys plasse callyd Penthurst, with ij 
harolds of armes, . . . ye target, and mantyll, 
And belmett, and the crest a bluw porpyntyn. 
j — Machyn’s Diary, 1552-3, p. 31 (Camden 
Soc.). 

He gaue for his deuice the Porkespick with 
this posie pres et loign, both farre and neare. 
For the pui-pent mes nature is, to such as stand 
aloofe, to dart her prickles from her, and if 
they come neare her, with the same as they 
stick fast to wound them that hurt her. — G, 
Puttenham , Arte of Eiig. Poesie , 1589, p. 118 
<ed. Arber). 

P. Holland has given the word a new 
twist into parhpen , with allusion to its 
sharp pens or quills. 

The Porkpem come out of India and Africa. 
— Plinies J\at. Hist . vol. i. p. 215. 

Porridge, a kind of thick gruel or 
soup, is old Eng. porree , old Fr. porree , 
assimilated to pottage , Fr. potage , from 
pot It perhaps stands for porrettes , 
pin. of porette , broth, It. porrata. 

Portknaunce, an old spelling of ap- 
purtenance (Wycliffe, Gen. xxxi. 86), 
generally used of the intestines or offal 
of an animal, as if from Fr. porter . It 
denotes properly what pertains , or is 
appended, to the head (compare pluck , 
Prov. Eng. gather and race, Dorset 
hinge (for hang), the heart, liver, and 
lights of an animal, all that can be tom 
away so as to hang together). — A. V. 
Exod. xii. 9. 

Portenaunce of a beest, Fressevre. — Pals- 
grave, Lesclaircissement, 4530. 

Pat uMaunce, of a thynge. Pertinencia, in 
plural t excidie. — Prompt. Parvulorum (c. 
1440 ). 

The duke is the head, and I, Blurt, am the 
purienance. 

Middleton , Works, i. 302 (ed. Dyce). 

The shaft against a rib did glance 

And gall him in the purtenunce . 

Butler, Hudibias, pt. i, c. 3, 1. 318. 

Port-hose, an old word for “ a cer- 
tain kind of service book, e.g. on my 
Porihose I make my oath, — an expres- 
sion strange and full of difficulty ” 
(Skinner, Eiymologicon, 1671, Pt. 2. 
s.v.). 

It is variously spelt portos, portesse, 
pqrtuas, portae, and is a corruption of 
the French porte-hors, “ a carry -abroad,” 
EM* portijorium (from portare for as). 


It was a clerical vade-mecum or port- 
able breviary, “ which the clergy might 
take along with them as a ready 
manual for all ordinary occurrences ” 
(Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 287, ed. 1810). See 
also Palmer, Origines Liiwrgicoe, vol. i. 
p. 208 (ed. 1832). 

Among the bequests of the Black 
Prince’s Will, 1876, occurs the follow- 
ing:— 

Ycelx miasal et portehors ordenons a servir 
perpetuelement en la dite chappelle. 

They find them by ehance in their popish 
portifoliums and marking books. — Bale , & elect 
Works , p. 175 [Davies]. 

Posthumous, surviving, Fr .postlmmc, 
so spelt as if born after the father was 
under ground (posthumum), is, of course, 
only the Latin postunms , the superla- 
tive of post, afterwards. 

Sylvester speaks of the silk-worm 
Leaving a Post-hume (dead-liue) seed be- 
ninde her. 

Du Bartas, p. Ill (1621), 
and Vaughan the Silurist calls books, 
Man’s posthume day 

The track of fled souls, and their milkie way. 

Siler Sc inti Hans , 1650. 

Postmaster, an academic word, one 
who has a certain allowance or portion 
at one of the Universities, just as sizar 
is one who enjoys a size at commons. 

The second brother of A. Wood became 
one of the porlionists or postmasters of Merton 
College. — Life of A. Wood, p. 10. 

Postmaster is said to be a contracted 
form of portion-master , Lat. portionistce 
magister. 

Posture-maker, a merryandrew, is, 
according to Mr. Wedgwood ( Philobg . 
Trans. 1855, p. 69), a corruption of 
Dut. boetsen-maecker, Ger. possen- 
macher, from possen, tricks, but this I 
doubt. 

Pot, a North country word for a deep 
pool or hole in the bed of a river. 
“ The deep holes scooped in the rock 
by the eddies of a river are called pots; 
the motion of the water having there 
some resemblance to a boiling caldron 
So Sir Walter Scott (Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, ii. 188, ed. 1861) in a 
note on the following passage : — 

The deepest pot in a’ the linn 
They fand Erl Richard in. 

Earl Bichard * 
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Tot is also used in Scottish for a pit 
or dungeon, and is the same word as 
> old Eng. put, putte, a pit , A. Sax. pyt, 
Lat. puteus, a well or pit. Dunbar 
speaks of “ the pot of hell.” 

And vthir sum thare with gan schete ful hot 
Deip in the soroufull grislf* hellis pot. 

G . Douglas , Bukes of Eneados, p. 108, 

1. 16 (ed. 1710). 

O an’ ye gang to Meggie’s bower, 

Sae sair against my will, 

The deepst pot in Clyde’s water, 

My malison ye’s feel. 

The Drowned Lovers , 1. 28 (Child 1 s 
Ballads , ii. 176). 

Henee, probably, may be explained 
the old popular phrase, “ To go to pot,” 
originally “ to go to the pot” ?.<s. to the 
pit or pot of destruction, the bottomless 
pit, and so to be ruined or destroyed, 
to perish. Wedgwood compares Prov. 
Swed. far te putt on ! go to hell I 
In Shakespeare’s Goriolanus, when 
Marcius pursues the Yolscians within 
the gates of Corioli, and one of his 
soldiers exclaims : — 

See, they have shut him in ; 

they all cry out : — 

To the pot, 1 warrant him. 

Act i. sc. 4. 

Aussi tost meurt vache comme veau. As 
soon the young, as old, goes to the pot . — Cot- 
grave. 

Then goeth a part of little flock to pot and 
the rest scatter. — Tyndale , Works, m. 110 
(Parker Soc. ed.), 

Creweltie. Thou wouldest not sticke to bring 
thine owne brother to payne. 

Avarice. Ha, ha, ha; no, nor father and 
mother, if there were ought to be got. 
Thou mightest sweare, if 1 could, 1 would 
bring them to the pot. 

New Custnme, 1573, act ii. sc. 3. 
Flawn. Why, the weakest goe to the pot still. 
Mam . That jest shall saue him. 

Javke Drums Entertainment , act i. 

1. 218 (1616). 

The rhyming Monsieur, and the Spanish 
plot, 

Defy or court, all’s one, they go to pot. 

Dry den, Epilogue to The Tempest, 1667. 

He was conniv’d at and kept m his place, 
otherwise he had infallibly gon to the pot, — 
Life of A. a Wood , sub anno 1648, p. 39 
(ed. Bliss). 

If Cannibals they be 
In kind we doe not know ; 

And if they be, then welcome we, 

To pot straightway we goe. 

Ballad of R. Baker , in Hakluyt's 
Voyages, 1663. 


Latimer seems to have understood 
the expression with reference to the 
melting pot of the refiner : — 

You see by dayly experience that the most 
part of wicked men are lucky in this world©, 
they beare the swing, all thynges goeth after 
their myndes, for God letteth them haue 
their pleasures here. And therefore this is 
a comon saying : The more wicked, the more 
luckye : but they that pertaine to God, they 
shall mberite euerlastyng life: they must 
goe to the pot, they must suffer here according 
to the Scripture. — Sermons (1552), p. 183. 

The explanation is complicated by 
the curious statement in Pierce the 
Ploughmans Crede (1394), that useless 
friars were sometimes put out of the 
way 

wib pottes on her hedes. 

1. 614. 

vnder a pot he schal be put * in a pryvie 
chambre. 1. 627. 

Potent, an old English word for a 
crutch occurring in Chaucer, would 
more correctly be a potents, being from 
the French potence , a crutch, Low Lat. 
potmtia, a support. 

In heraldry a cross Potent is one each 
arm of which resembles a crutch. 

Pot-shaugh, the scarcely recogniz- 
able form which Pasha wears in Sir 
Thos. Herbert, corresponds closely 
enough to the original Persian word, 
which is pad-shah, a sovereign or em- 
peror, from pad, protecting, and shah, 
a king. 

To speak truly, the Pot-shaugh had then no 
affection for him, when probably by reason 
of his old-age he was disabled to do him 
further service. — Sir Thos. Herbert , Travels , 
1665, p. 221. 

Here we met the Pot-shaw again. — Id . p, 

220 . 

The word translated “ governor ” in 
A.V. 1 Kings x. 15, Ezra v. 3, is in 
Hebrew pechdh, which seems to be an 
adaptation of Pers. pad- shah, explained 
by M. Muller to be pad (Sansk. pati, 
lord, Greek pdsis) + shah (the remains 
of Cuneiform Ichshdyathiya , king), see 
Pusey on Daniel, pp. 570-72. 

Pottingar, Scotch for an apothecary , 
influenced in form apparently by the 
word potting er, a jar, an earthen vessel, 
as if it meant the man of gallipots, ao« 
cording to Swift’s jesting derivation, 
“ a-pot-he-carries,” Compare the old 
Eng. potygare, potecary ; Scotch poU- 
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gmiss, drags, pottingry, the apothecary’s 
art. 

In pottingry he wrocht great pyne ; 

He mordreit mony in medecyne. 

Dunbar . 

Pharmacopile, vulgo le Pottinger. — Bards - 
ky, Hist of Surnames , p. 173 [where the 
meaning is mistaken]. 

Compare Poiecarry, a provincial word 
for an apothecary. 

A parallel is afforded in German 
folkspeech by topftrdger , pot-carrier 
(Andresen). 

Pou de soie, > the French name 

Poult de soie,/ of a species of thick 
silk stuff, is doubtless only another 
form of the English word, paddsoy, 
Scot, poddisoy, poddasway, compounded 
of Fr. padoue and soie, Le. Padua silk. 
Fr. pctdou is a sort of silk ribbon tissue 
originally manufactured at Padua 
(Gattel). 

Poundgarnet, a corruption of pome- 
granate (Wright). 

Pourcuttel, a fish mentioned in 
Holland’s Pliny, seems to be a cor- 
rupted form of the name pour control!, 
which he also applies to it. Under the 
head of the “ Polypus or Pourcontrell 
kind,” he says, “As for the Many-feet 
or Pourcutteis they lie hidden for two 
months together, and aboue two yeares 
they liue not.” — Natural l History , tom. 
i. p. 250 (1684). 

Press, To, to enlist soldiers, to con- 
strain men to serve in the navy, origi- 
nally to prest, or take them into the 
service by giving them prcst-m oney 
(w. . dy money, an earnest), or some- 
IlL ' „ a prest (L&t.prcesto, O. Fr. prest , 
Fr. pret, ready, in which sense prest 
occurs in Shakespeare, Mer. of Vendee , i. 
1.). So spelt as if it primarily meant to 
force men to serve on compulsion, like 
the French forqai from forcer, and It. 
sforzati, galley-slaves perforce (Florio), 
But preMmen (Chapman, Qd. iv.) de- 
noted hired men, in contrast to bond 
men, and prest in Bacon is a loan, 
money advanced. 

When went he, or with what train dignified ? 
Of his selected Ithacensian youth 1 
Pmt men , or bond men, were they? Tell 
the truth. 

Chapman , Odysseys, bk. iv. 1 . 861 
(ed. Hooper). 

He should have by the way of a prest a 


thousand markes of his pension out of Win- 
chester. — Cavendish, Life of Wakey, Words- 
worth, Eecles . Biog. vol. i. p. 482. 

Souldiers, late prest, are now supprest ; 
Crost and cassierd from further pay, 

J. Sylvester, Epigrams, Works, p. 615. 

In the following, prest means ready 
at hand, willing to serve as volun- 
teers : — 

White (Swan-like) wings, fierce talons, al- 
waies prest 
For bloody battails. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 106 (1621). 
The winged Legions, 

That soar aboue the bright Star-spangled 
Regions, 

Are ever prest , his powrfull Ministers. 

Id. p. 143. 

Though the Rulers of the earth take counsel 
against the Lord and against his Christ, yet 
there is an Army always prest in the air. — 
Packet , Century of Sermons, p. 66, fol. 1675. 

Prest came to be mistaken for a past 
participle, as if pressed . Compare the 
following: — 

Must grandson Filbert to the wars be 
prest ? . . . 

O tyrant Justices ! have you forgot 
How my poor brother was in Flanders shot? 
You press'd my brother — he shall walk in 
white .... 

Now will you press my harmless nephew too ? 
Gay, The What D'ye Call It, act i. sc. 1. 

We to a Committee of the Council to dis- 
course concerning pressing of men. — Pepys, 
Diary , Feb. 27th, 1664-5. 

I yesterday expressed my wonder that John 
Hay, one of our guides, who had been pressed 
a-board a man-of-war, did not choose to con- 
tinue in it longer than nine months, after 
which time he got off. — Boswell , Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides , Aug. 31. 

He [John Newton] went to sea at eleven 
years old. Presently we find him impressed 
into the navy, and there, through his father's 
influence made midshipman. — Saturday Re- 
view, vol. 51, p. 201. 

Privy-Seals were common in her [Eliza- 
beth’s] Days, and pressing of Men more fre- 
quent, especially for Ireland, where they were 
sent in Handfuls. — J. Howell, Familiar 
Letters, bk. iv. 12. 

Press, a cupboard, is generally re- 
garded as being a derivative of Lat. 
pyressorimm, an instrument for pressing 
or compressing, used for the receptacle 
wherein clothes or linen are pressed. 
However, Bret, pres, armoire, a cup- 
board (dialect of Leon), Gael, proas, a 
wooden case, armarium, are suggestive 
of a Celtic origin (Ferguson, Cumber- 
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land Glossary, s.v.). Compare Welsh 
pres, mdpreseb, a crib. 

4 pregse for cloths, pressorium. — Levins , 
Manipulus (1570), 84, 80. 

Those of Marchia .... do put it into 
chests and presses among clothes, to preserue 
them from moths or other vermine.—- Gerarde, 
Herbal , p. 1111. 

Press-gang, 1 a party of men em* 

Press-money, J ployed to enlist men 
for the royal servioe by giving them 
preet-money. It has nothing to do with 
the verb press, to urge, impel, or con- 
strain. 

Preste money, of Fr. prest, Lat. pnesto, ready 
at hand, Earnest-money commonly given to a 
Soldier when he is listed, so called because it 
binds the Receiver to be ready for service at 
all Times appointed. — Bailey. 

The King covenants to pay half of the first 
quarter’s wages in advance. This wa, the 
prest-money , .... [or part of their wages 
paid in advance on engaging them. <4 On 
peut de plus ici observer le terme de prest, 
qui est encore aujourdhui en usage parmi les 
troupes, pour signifier uneavance de quelque 
argent qu’on fait aux soldats.” — Daniel , 
Milice Prang, tom. i. liv. iv. ch. 2.] — Sir 
S. D. Scott , The British Army, vol. i. p. 280. 

Your Lordship is likewise to take orders 
that there be prest , and sent with the said 
soldiers, one Drum and Drummer to every 
100 men. — Letter , 1640 (Scott, op. cit. p. 
407). 

Prestidigitator, Fr .prestidigitateur, 
a juggler or conjurer, so spelt as if it 
meant a “ quick-fingered ” fellow, from 
preste, quick, and digitus, a finger, per- 
haps from the analogy of leger- de-main 
“ light-of-hand ” (d. prest-orcille, quick- 
eared). This is quite a recent forma- 
tion and a corruption of the older word 
prestigiateur, “a Jugler,a cheating Con- 
jurer” (Cotgrave), Eng. prestigiedor 
(Henry More), It. prestigiatore, all from 
Lat. prestigiator , a juggler, and that 
from prmtigim , a deception or sleight 
of hand, lit. that which dazzles the 
sight (cf. Fr. prestige), from prm-stin - 
guere, to obscure or baffle (sc. the 
eyes). 

In the Autobiography of Robert 
Jloudin it is stated that one Jules de 
Rovbre, a professor of sleight of hand, 
being of noble birth, created this word 
as an appropriate title for himself, in- 
stead of the vulgar name escamoiew>\ 

The first his honest, hard-working hand ; 
the second his three-fingered Jack, his prrs- 


tidigital hand.— Reads, Never too fate to mend, 
ch. vi. [Davies]. 

Prial, an old term at cards, is a cor- 
ruption of paw-royal, which denoted 
three kings, three queens, &c., and is 
frequently used in old authors for any 
triad or three. The word came to be 
written perry all, and finally pried (see 
N ares, s. v. ), from false analogy to words 
like espial, trial, &c. Indeed, paw- 
royal was sometimes used to rhyme 
with trial, e.g. by Quarles in his Em- 
blems. For similar compressions of 
words, compare sheg for suck-egg , a 
Northampton word for a fool (Stern- 
berg) ; pifler for pipe-filler (Wright) ; 
proxy for proc-cy, from procuracy s sex- 
ton for sac- stem, from sacristan. 

Is crazy time grown lazy, faint or sick, 

With very age! or hath that great pair-royal 
Of adamantine sisters late made trial 
Of some new trade ? 

Quarles , Emblems , bk. v. 7. 

Prick-madam, a popular name for 
the plant secktm, is a corruption of the 
French trigue-madame, for triaegue a 
madame , Lat. theriaca, as it were 
“ lady’s-treacle.” 

Eritkales — which some take to be Prick - 
madame of the French Triqne-Madame . — 
Holland , Plinies Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 237. 

So Gerarde, Herbal, p. 414. 

Pride, the trivial name for the small 
river lamprey (Anvmoccetes Bran- 
chialis), one of the lampridce, It. lam- 
preda, from which perhaps it is de- 
rived. It is sometimes called the sand- 
pride or sand-prey . 

The fresb-water lamprey, or pride, is about 
half the size of the sea lamprey. — Badham, 
Prose Halieutics , p. 445. 

Prime, to prepare a firearm for im- 
mediate service (by putting powder on 
the nipple), has no connexion with Lat. 
primus, Eng. prime , first (aB if the first 
thing to do), but is a corrupted form of 
the verb prein (Dunbar), prom, or prune, 
to dress or trim. Proin, also Bpelt 
proigne, is probably from Fr. provianer, 
Low Lat. propaginare. 

To prime is still a provincial word 
for priming or triming trees (Forby), 
while conversely the priming of a gun 
was formerly called pruning (Florio, 
1611). The old meaning of prune, 
proin, was to dress, or trim one’s self, 
esp. of birds, to arrange the plumage. 
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He prujieth him and piketh, 

As doth an hauke, whan him wel liketh. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis. 

He kembeth him, he proineth him and piketh, 
He doth all that his lady lust and liketh. 

Chancer , Cant . Tales, 1. 9885. 
Thepopeiayes perken and prnynen fol proude. 

Cele&tin and Susanna, 1. 81. 
The swans did in the solid flood, her glass 
Proin their fair plumes. 

Marlowe, Hero and Leander, 1598 
( Works, p. 297). 

Doe men proyne 

The straight yong bowes that blush with 
thousand blossoms, 

Because they may be rotten ? 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 6, 244 
(ed. Littledale). 

The blinded Archer-boy, like larke in showre 
of raine 

Sat bathing of his wings, and glad the time 
did spend. 

Under those cristall drops, which fell from 
her faire eies 

And at their brightest beames him proynd in 
lovely wise. 

Spenser, Mourning Muse of Thestylis 
(p. 565, Globe ed.). 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak 
As when his god is pleased. 

Shakespeare , Cymbeline, v. 4, 118. 

A husband that loveth to trim and pamper 
his body, causeth his wife by that means to 
study nothing else but the tricking and prun- 
ing of herself. — Holland, Plutarch ’s Morals , 
p. 318 [Trench]. 

Nights bashful empress, though she often 
wane , 

As oft repeats her darkness, primes again. 

Quarles, Emblems, bk. ni. 1, 1. 11. 
Keep dose your prisner— See that all’s pre- 
par’d. 

pnme all your firelocks — fasten well the 
stake. 

Gay, The What D'ye Call It, ii. 1. 
Davies, Supp.Eng. Glossary , quotes : 
When she was primmed out down she came 
to him*— Richardson, Clarissa Ilarlouue, iii. 37. 

Tell dear Kitty not to prim up as if we had 
never met before.— Mdme. D’Arbluv, Diary. 
ii. 108(1781). 99 

Prime-cock, 1 old English words 
Pbinoocke, t for a pert, forward 
Prxncocks, f youth, are corrup- 
PumcY-cocK, ) tions of the Latin 
prmcox, precocious, early ripe (pros and 
coquere). 

Wxight gives prime- coch-boy, a novice, 
of similar origin ; compare : — 

Herba da bud, .... used often for a 


prime-cock-boy , a fresh man, a nouice, a milks- 
sop, a boy new come into the World. — Florin. 

You snail heare a c&ualier of the first 
feather, a princockes that was but a page the 
other day in the court, and now is all to be 
frenchified in his souldiours sute, stand vpoa 
termes with u God’s wounds ! you dishonour 
me, sir.” — T. Nash , Pierce Penilesse, 1592, 
p. 52 (Shaks. Soc.). 

1 have almost these two yeareB cast in my 
head, how 1 might match my princocks with 
Stellio’s daughter. — J. Lilly , Mother Bombie , 
act i. sc. S (ed. Fairholt). 

Priminary, an old popular word for 
a scrape, difficulty, or trouble, is a cor- 
ruption of praemunire , which was once 
used in the same way. “ To fall into 
a Frcmunire is to involve one’s self in 
trouble.”— 'Bailey. The allusion is to 
the penalties incurred under the Statute 
of Praemunire, long a popular hug-bear, 
as being fertile in vexations and troubles 
(Notes and Queries, 5th S. vii. 119). 

I desant want to git myself intiv a primi - 
nary. — Whitbif Glossary, F. K. Robinson 
(Eng. Dialect Soc.). 

The following citations are from 
Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary .* — 

So my lady has brought herself into a fine 
premumre . — Centlivre , The Gamester , act ir. 

1, seeing what a priminary I had by my 
badness brought myself in, I saw that it 
could not be avoided . — Letter oj Robert Young , 
1680 (Harl. Misc. VI . 334). 

Compare exkimmcaie, an Irish pro- 
nunciation of excommunicate. 

If you don’t, by the blessed St. Dominick 
I'll eikimnicate ye both. — Carlelon , Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry, i. 69. 

Prim-print, a popular name for the 
privet plant, is a corruption of Fr. 
prime -printemps, earliest spring. 

The most excellent is the greene, coloured 
Catterpillar, which is found vppon that great 
bushy plant, vsually termed Jrriuet or Prim - 
print. — Topsell, Hist of Serpents, p. 103 (1608). 

Primrose has nothing to do with 
rose, but is a corruption of the old Eng- 
lish word pryme r olios or primerole, be- 
ing the same word as Fr. primverole , 
It. primaverola, diminutive of prima- 
vera , i.e . primula ve/ris, “ the firstling of 
spring ” (Prior). Florio, It* Bid* 1611, 
has both privmosa and primuera . 
Chaucer has jpryme-rose , and so the 
Fromptorium Farvulorum , “ Frymerose, 
primula;” but primeroh occurs in 
Wright’s Lyric Foetry (Percy Soc.), p. 
26 . 
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The apparent, but mistaken, ety- 
mology is taken as granted in the fol- 
lowing : — 

And, gazing, saw that Rose , which from the 
prime 

Derives its name. 

Wordsworth, The River Duddon , xxii. 

For the latter Part of January, and Feb- 
ruary, .... Prime-roses , Anemones, The 
Early Tulippa. — Bacon , Essays (1625), p. 656 
(ed. Arber). 

Primrose Peerless , a popular name 
for the narcissus, Dr. Prior thinks may 
have arisen from primula paralyseos 
(properly the cowslip), i.e . the narcotic 
spring flower. 

Prim-rose , first- borne child of Ver, 

Merry spring-time’s herbinger 
With her bels dimme. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen , i. 1, 1. 9 
(ed. Littledale). 

Here plucks the Cowslips, Roses of the prime , 
There Lavander, sweet Marjoram, and 
Thyme. 

G. Wither, Britains Remembrancer , 
p. 137, verso, 1628. 

\je primerole, he passed, J>e paruenke of pris. 
Boddeker, Alteng. lJicnt. p. 146, 1. 13. 

That is the monthe belongende 
Unto this Signe, and of his dole, 

He yiveth the firste primerole . 

Gower , Conf. A mantis, vol. iii. 
p. 125 (ed. Pauli). 

Print, a shortened form of primet, 
prim print (from French prime prin- 
temps), is a provincial word for the 
privet . 

Be gamesome, whiles thou art a goodly crea- 
ture, 

The flowers will fade that in thy garden 
grew, 

Sweet violets are gather’d in the Spring, 

White prinni falls withouten pitying. 

Uliphaut, Musa Madrigalesca , p. 280. 

Her watchmen, arm’d with boughie crest, 

A wall of prim hid in his bushes bears, 

Shaking at euery winde their leauie spears, 
While she supinely sleeps, ne to be waked 
fears ! 

G. Fletcher , Christs Vic tone on Earth , 
st. 44. 

Privy, an old English name (Tusser) 
for the privet plant, corrupted from its 
name primet, primprint, Fr. prime prin- 
temps (Prior). For the interchange of 
v and m, compare malmsey for old 
Eng. malvcsie ; It. vermenaiox verbenas 
Swed. harm, zz haven. 

The borders round about are set with 
prime sweete, — JV. Breton , Daffodils and Prim- 
roses, p. 3. 


) PROVENDER 

Set priuie or prim, 

Set boxe like him. 

Tusser , 1580 (E. D. Soc.), 
p. 33. 

Proforce, a Scottish word quoted by 
J amieson from Monro’s Expeditions, for 
the “prowsf-marshal” of an army, is 
no doubt a corruption of the first part 
of that word. Our “ provost ” is itself 
a perverted form from Lat. preepositus 
(one set before others), which is crushed 
out of all resemblance in the German 
probst (also profos). The old Eng. 
form was prafost, Fr. prevot, Sp. pre- 
host e. Compare old Scottish perforce, 
the title of a military officer in Acts 
Chas. I. (Jamieson), meaning pro- 
bably a “provost marshal.” 

Proposal. ) Who would not ima- 

Proposition. ) gine that in the 
phrase, “ I have a proposition to 
make,” he might substitute the word 
proposal , not only as strictly synony- 
mous, but etymologically identical? 
And yet the words have no real con- 
nexion. Proposal is, of course, from 
propose, Fr. proposer , where poser is de- 
rived — not from Lat. ponere — but from 
Lafc. pausare , to rest or pause (after- 
wards “ to make to rest, to set,” from 
a confusion with ponere), from Greek 
pausis, a ceasing or pause (Diez, 
Littre). 

On the other hand, proposition comes 
through the French from Lat. proposi- 
tion), derived from propositus , past 
parte, of proponerc, to set before. 

Similarly deposal (from de-pa/usare) 
is unrelated to deposition (from de- 
ponere) ; and compose has no affinity 
with composition, nor impose with im- 
position. See Purpose. 

Prof. Skeat remarks that this extra- 
ordinary substitution of Low Lat. 
pausare for Lat. ponere, the meaning of 
which it usurped, whilst in all com- 
pounds it completely thrust it aside, is 
one of the most remarkable facts in 
French etymology (j Etym. Did. s. v. 
Fose ). 

Provender, old Eng. prouende, Fr. 
provende (Ger. pfriinde). It. profenda, 
so spelt as if, like the word provision 
(Ger. proviant), it denoted something 
provided , Lat. providenda (from provi- 
der e), is really a corrupt form of It. 
prevenda and prebenda, Sp. prehenda. 
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Fr. prSbmde , ail from Lat. prmbenda, 
tilings to be supplied, sustenance. 

Prunella, a plant-name, as if a little 
plum, a diminutive of h&t.pr units, is a 
modification of Brunella (. Brunei in 
Gerarde), which is formed from the 
German die Braune , a kind of quinsy, 
for which this plant was deemed a 
specific. Salmon, English Physic, p. 
753, speaks of a “ sorethroat called 
Pmm.” See Britten and Holland, 
Eng . Plant-Names, p. 68 (E. D. Soc.). 
Another name for it is Brown-wort , old 
Eng. brumvyrt , brunethan (Cockayne, 
Imchdoms , Lcoce Boc, I. iv. C). 

Prutene, an old Eng. name of the 
plant Southernwood (Cockayne, Leech - 
doms , Wortmmimg, he., vol. iii., Glos- 
sary), as if connected with prutian , to 
be proud or stately, is a corruption of 
its Latin name abrotomm. 

Publisht, in the curious Scottish 
phrase, “ a weel-publisht bairn,” i.c. a 
plump, well-conditioned child (Jamie- 
son), perhaps denotes properly well- 
nourished, and is a derivative of Lat. 
pabulum , food, nourishment, pahulari , 
to feed, as if publisht. 

Puck- fist, a popular name for the 
fungus Ly coper don (pet dw, loup), and 
of much the same meaning, being com- 
pounded of old Eng. fist (Ger. feist), 
the explosion which the puff-ball makes 
when struck, and Puck , the merry wan- 
derer of the night. Other names are 
The Devil ’a Snuff-box, Ir. cos-a-phooka , 
“ Puck’s-foot.” 

Fungus Orbicularis , or Lnpi Crepitus , .... 
fit English Fusse bals, Pucke Fusse , and Bul- 
fists* — Gerarde , Herbatt, fob p. 1385 (1597). 

All the eallets are turn’d to Jewes-ears, 
mushrooms and Puckfists. — Hey wood and 
Brome , Lancashire Witches , 1634, sig. E 4. 

Do you laugh ? you unseasonable vuekjist? 
do you grin? — Webster , Northward Ho, i. 2. 

Now the ’spital-house on the Puck-Jist tribe 
of them.*— Randolph, lleyjor Honesty, ii. 8. 

Pudding, more correctly puddin , Fr. 
boudin, Welsh poten, has been con- 
formed to the present participial form 
and that of substantives in Ang (A. Sax. 
-wn g), such as a “ roasting,” “ a boil- 
ing. Similarly u chicking,” “capting,” 
may sometimes be heard as vulgar pro- 
nunciations of ''chicken,” “captain,” 
and I have seen m old letters cussing 


for cousin. KitchAng is frequently in 
old writers for kitchen . 

A bad latching did for ever spoil the good 
Meat of the Bishop of Landaffe. — T. Fuller, 
Worthies of England , vol. ii. p. 164 (ed, 
1811). 

No hitching fire nor eating flame.— Sir J. 
Suckling, Fragmenta Aurea , 1648, p. 12. 

Pepys speaks of “ wooling knit 
stockings” (Diary, July 16, 1667). 

Pulley, so spelt as if connected with 
the verb to pull. In John Hookham 
Frere’s burlesque mathematical poem, 
The Loves of the Triangles, the line, 
The obedient pulley strong Mfchanics ply, 
is accompanied by the annotation : — 

Pulley — so called from our Saxon word 
Pull, signifying to pull or draw. — Works, 
vol. i. p. 90. 

It is, however, the old Eng. poleyne 
(Prompt. Pare. ab. 1440), pullaym 
(Palsgrave, 1530), Fr. poulie, Sp.polea, 
polin, identical with Fr. poulain , a colt 
or foal, also a pulley -rope (Cotgrave), 
Prov. poll. The idea common to both 
is that of a carrier or weight-bearer. 

Comparable with this and nearly re- 
lated are Sp. potro, a wooden stand, Fr. 
poutre, a cross-beam, same as Sp. potro, 
Lt.poledvo, Low Lat .polcdrus,pulletrus, 
a colt, Gk. polos. Hence also Ger. 
folter, a rack (Diez). 

How broughtest thou me ones in to the 
welle where the two bokettys hen go by one 
corde rennyng thurgh one policy which© 
wente one vp and another doun. — Caxton , 
Reynard the Fax, 148i, p. 96 (ed. Arber). 

Machines or appliances used for 
carrying, lifting, or supporting weights 
are often called by the names of beasts 
of burden, such as horse, mule, ass, e.g. 
It. asinone, a great ass, — also “ an en- 
gine to mount a piece of ordinance” 
(Florio). It. caualetto, “ any little 
nagge or horse, — also any tressel, or 
saddlers or Armorers woodden horse ” 
(Florio). Fr. chevalet , Eng. “ horse,” 
a stand for towels, clothes, &c. “ Easel,” 
a painter’s tressel, Ger. esel, Lat. asellm, 
a little ass. 

Gk. kilUhas (KiX\i(3ag), of the same 
meaning, is from killos (ciXXoc), an ass, 
Gk. dnds (bvoc), an ass, also a windlass. 
Sp. and Port, muleta, a crutch, from 
mains, a mule. It. bordone, Fr. bour- 
don, a pilgrim’s staff, from burdo, a 
mule. “Gauntree,” a frame to set 
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casks upon, Fr. chcmtier, is the Latin 
eamthenus, a pack-horse, also a prop, a 
rafter. Lat. equuleus , a young horse, 
also a wooden rack. 

Fr. bourriquet , a handbarrow, is from 
bov/rrique, Sp. and Port, burro , an ass, 
Low Lat. buricus, a nag. 

0. Eng. eomer, a bedstead, is the 
French sormer, somrmer , a sumpter- 
horse, also a piece of timber called a 
summer; Prov. sauma , a she-ass, from 
the Lat. sagmarius, a pack-horse. The 
Persian bahrah denotes a cow, and also 
a clothes-horse ; baharah , a pulley. 

Pulp-fish, or Poulpe, an old name 
for the octopus or cuttle-fish, as if de- 
noting its pulpous or fleshy nature (Fr. 
poulpe, polpe , It. polpa , Lat. pulpa , 
flesh), is a naturalized form of Fr. 
poulpe , the Pourcontrell or many-footed 
Ash (Cotgrave), It.poZpo, which Florio 
deflnes “ a Pulpe-fish , a Pourcontrell, 
a Many-feefce or Cuttle- Ash.” These 
are only contracted forms of polype , It. 
polipo, from Lat. polypus , Greek po/w- 
pou8, “ many -foot.” The forms Fr. 
pourpe , It. porpo , which are also found, 
recall a curious perversion of the patho- 
logical polypus in the case of a poor 
woman I once knew who complained 
much of the sufferings she experienced 
from a porpoise in her inside. 

Punch, in the popular phrase, “ to 
punch one’s head,” i.e. to thump or 
pound it, as if identical with punch , to 
perforate or make holes, is a corruption 
of punish , just as in old Eng. varnh is 
found for vanish and pulsh for polish 
(Skeat, Etym . Did.)* On the other 
hand compare Perish. 

PunchyTt or cliastysyn’ (al. punysshen ), 
Punio, castigo. — Prompt. Parv . 

Punchynge (al punysshinge ), Punicio. — Id. 

Punch'yn , or bunchyn’, Trudo, tuudo.— Id. 

Punch, the humpbacked hero of the 
street drama, apparently the same 
word as punch , a thick, stout person 
of small stature (Gregor, Banff. Olos - 
8 wry), punchy , pot-bellied. 

Staying among poor people there in the 
ally did hear them call their fat child Punch , 
which pleased me mightily, that word being 
become a word of common use for all that is 
thick and short. — Pepys, Diary , April 30, 
1669 (ed. Braybrooke). 

It is really a contraction of Pun- 
chinello 9 which is a corruption of It. 


pulcinello , pulcimlla, a buffoon, a pup- 
pet, orig. a chickling (i.e. a little pet), 
from pulcino , a chicken. Cheruel adds 
that the Maccus, or buffoon of the 
Atellane Farces, is represented in an- 
cient designs with a long nose like a 
chicken’s beak, and that he was the 
original of the French polichinel (Hist, 
des Institutions , p. 996). 

Puppy, a coxcomb, a conceited fop, 
formerly u an unexperienced raw fel- 
low” (Bailey), is not a Agurative use 
of puppy , a little dog, but derived from 
Fr. poupin , or popin , spruce . . nice, 
dainty, prettie, se popiner , to trimme or 
trick up himselfe (Cotgrave), poupper , 
to dandle or cocker (Id.), poupee, a 
puppet or doll ; all from Lat. pupus, a 
boy, a child. Puppy, a whelp, is of 
the same origin. Compare Prov. Eng. 
poppin, a puppet (Forby), poppy, soft, 
tender (Wright). 

Popyn, ch vide of clowfys (or moppe), Pupa. 
— Prompt. Parv. 

Puree, a vegetable soup, Fr. puree , 
so spelt as if it denoted a clear soup, 
from Fr. pur, pure, is old Eng. pmree, 
pore, or porree , old Fr. poree, pottage 
made of beets or with other herbs (Cot- 
grave), It .porrata, leek-soup (Florio), 
from Lat. porrum, a leek. 

Porre , or jourre , potage, Piseum, vel pisea. 
— Prompt. Parv. 

Kecipesfor “Blaunehed Porray,” and 
“ Porry of white pese,” are given in 
Liber Cure Cocorum , p. 44. 

Fr. poiree is a distinct corruption. 

Purl, spiced ale, apparently con- 
nected with purl, to Aow with a mur- 
muring sound, Swed. porla , to bubble 
along, is, according to Prof. Skeat, a 
corruption of pearl , so called with re- 
ference to the pearl-like bubbles resting 
on its surface, Fr. perle, Ger. perlen, to 
bubble, to pearl. For a contrary change 
see Pearling. Compare the follow- 
ing:— 

0 for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
Keats , Ode to a Nightingale, st. 2. 

Purlieu, now applied to the borders 
or environs of any place, especially to 
the slums or bad part of a neighbour- 
hood, meant originally the outskirts of 
a forest, so spelt as if denoting a place 
(Fr. lieu) exempt or free (Fr. pwr) from 
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the forest laws, disforested. The 
proper meaning, however, is, as Bailey 
gives it, “ all that space near any Forest 
which being anciently Forest, is after- 
wards separated from the same by Per- 
ambulation” literally perambulated (as 
formerly parishes used to have their 
bounds beaten), being a corruption of 
pwrley, or pwrlie , an Anglicized form of 
old F x. pur alee, pourallse (Wedgwood), 
i.e . a going through, a perambulation. 
The proper meaning, therefore, is the 
borders of a forest. 

Nares quotes the phrase, “ to hunt 
in pwrley.” — Randolph, Muses Looking- 
Glass (Old Plays , ix. 244), where 
Hazlitt (1875, p. 247) prints purlieu. 
Compare “ Pwrrel-way, the boundary 
line of a parish.” — Wright. 

Ob ! if these purlieus be so full of danger, 
Great God of hearts, the world’s sole sov’- 
reign ranger, 

Preserve thy deer. 

F. Quarles , Emblems , bk. iii. 9 
(p. 123, ed. 1865). 

His greatest fault is, he hunts too much in 
the purlieus. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Philasier,iv. 1. 

But every moderae god will now extend 
His vaste prerogative as fane as Jove. 

To rage, to lust, to write to, to commend, 

All is the purlewe of the God of Love. 

Donne , Poems , 1635, p. 47. 

There was much Land disafforested, which 
hath been called JF\>« rlieus ever since, where- 
of there were appointed Rangers. — J. Howell , 
Familiar Letters , bk. iv. 6. 

Purloin. I cite this word in order 
to note that the most learned of the 
translators of the Authorized Version 
attached a meaning to it, where it 
occurs in Titus ii. 10, indicating the 
duty of servants, — “ Not purloining , 
but shewing all good fidelity,” — curi- 
ously different from the general accep- 
tation. The word in the Greek is 
vo<r<f>t%opai, which means either (1) to 
put aside or away (v6tr<ju) for one’s self, 
to appropriate, steal, or (2) to go aside 
or away, to withdraw, to retire (com- 
pare the two meanings of “to steal 
away”). It is in the latter sense that 
Bishop Andrewes understood the word, 
as is plain from the following pas- 
sage: — 

Bales of behaviour in divine service — 5. 
Depart not from it till it be ended ; Exod. 
xxxiii. If, Joshua “ departed not out of the 
tabernacle;” Tit. ii. 10, “not purloining;” 


For as we prav that God should hear as, 
.... so we should take heed we go not 
from Him . — Pattern of Catechisthal Doctrine 
(1641), p. 139 (Oxford ed.). 

Purloin was originally to put away, 
old Eng. “ pwrlongyn or prolongyn , or 
put fer a-wey, Prolongo, alieno.” — 
Prompt. Parvulorum; proloyn (Wy- 
cliffe); old Fr. purloignier, Low Lat. 
prolongare , to be, or to set, far away 
(Lat. longo y Fr. loin). Andrewes was 
no doubt led to give the word this un- 
usual meaning from a reminiscence of 
the kindred old Eng.. verbs forloin , to 
go away, depart, forsake, and csloin , to 
put away, remove, banish, withdraw. 

Vch freke forloyned fro pe ry$t waye$. 

[Each man departed from the right ways.] 
Alliterative Poems , p. 45, 1, 282 
(ed. Moms). 

pay forloyne her faytli & fol5ed oper goddes. 

Id. p. 70, 1. 1165. 

For eshin or eloin, old Fr. eslaigner , 
= Lat. ex-longare, compare : — 

From worldly cares hnnselfe he did esloyne. 

Spenser , Faerie Qucene, 1. iv. 20. 
I'll tell thee now(deare Love) whatthou shalt 
doe 

To anger destiny, as she doth us, 

How 1 shall stay, though she esloigne me 
thus. 

Donne , Poems f p. 24 (1635). 

Upon the roofe the birde of sorrowe sat 

Flanging ioyfull day with her sad note. 

G. Fletcher , Christs Victorie on Earth 
(1610), st. 24. 

Purpose, an intention, old Eng. 
porpos , from old IV. pourpos, Lat. pro- 
positum , something set before one, a 
design, has no etymological connexion 
with the verb pwi'pose, to intend, with 
which it is naturally and invariably 
associated. To purpose , Fr. pur-poser, 
is from Lat. pro -f pausare, to rest (lay 
down, set) before one, as an object to 
be attained, to propose (Skeat). See 
Proposal. 

Pursy, “ over-fat, short, or broken- 
winded” (Bailey), is no necessary 
symptom of the moneyed man who has 
a well-filled purse, but is a corruption 
of Fr. poussif “pursie, shortwinded ” 
(Cotgrave), from the old voxhpousser in 
the sense of to pant, Lat. pulsare. Old 
Eng. forms are pwrey , pureyf. 

Purcy , in wynd drawynge. Cardiacus.*— 
Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Pureyf \ shorte wynded, .... Pourcf . — 
Palsgrave, 
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Compare Limousin poussd, to breathe 
with difficulty ; It. boko, asthmatic, 
broken-winded, bolsina , pursiness (for 
0 U 0 , &c., frompokare , to pant), which 
ears a similarly deceptive resemblance 
to bolza, borza , a purse ; old 'Fr.pouldf. 
All these words are from Lat. pukare , 
to pant, to beat violently. 

Pursy insolence shall break his wind 

With fear and horrid flight. 

Ti man of Athens, v. 4, 1. 11 
(Globe ed.). 

A pursie man, or that fetcheth his breath 
often, as it were almost windlesse. — Buret. 

Pursy, cardiacus. — Levins , Marnpulus , 108, 
37(1570). 

A pume double chind Lama, riding by on a 
sumpter-horse with prouander at his mouth, 
and she is the Litter-Driuer : shoe keepes 
two Pages, and those are an Irish lh'ggar 
one the one side, and One that sayes he has 
been a Soldier on the other side. — Dekker , 
Seuen Deadly Sinnes of London , 1606, p. .‘14 
(ed. Arber). 

Let but our English belly-gods punish 
their pume bodies with strict penaunce. — T. 
Nash , Pierce Pen Hesse, 1592, p. 51 (Shaks. 
Soc.). 

Push, a common old word for a 
blister or pustule, as if that which 
vushs up through the skin, like Fr. 
bouton, a botch or pimple, from houfer, 
to push up as a bud, is probably only 
a naturalized form of Fr. poche , a pus- 
tule (Skeat), originally a little sac, 
“pouch,” “poke,” or “ pock-et,” and 
so near akin to pock . As poche does 
not seem to have borne the above 
meaning in old French (e.g. in Cot- 
grave), push seems to me to be more 
likely identical with Lat. pusa, a blister, 
implied in Lat. pvsvla, and pnstula, a 
bubble or blister, originally something 
blown up or inflated, akin to Greek 
husa, a bellows, a blast, phtisalis, a 
ladder, phuske, a blister. Compare 
also Dan. puse, to swell up, and Lith. 
pusle , a bladder or pimple. 

If it be pouned with barly meale and laido 
to pushes , it taketh them away. — Gerarde , 
Herbal , p. 949. 

The root being dried and incorporat with 
rosin . , . discusseth and healeth the swelling 
kernels behind the eare ; the angrie pushes 
also and biles in other Emunctories called 
Pani.— Holland, Pliny , vol. ii. p. 36. 

It was a Prouerb, amongst the Grecians : 
that, He that was praised to his Hurt, should 
haue a Push rise upon his nose. — Bacon , 
Essays, xxix. (1625), p. 355 (ed. Arber). 
PuTrBR, a Scotch word for a short 


piece of ordnance, as if from to put, la 
the sense of casting or throwing a 
heavy stone, &c., is a corruption of 
petard, old Eng. petarre, Fr. petwd, 
that which makes a crack or explosion 
(pet). 

Puttock-shrouds, a naval term, a 
corruption of futtock, i.e. foot-hook , 
shrouds. Futtock is a kite. 

He actually arrived at the puttock-shrouds . 
— Smollett , Roderick Randcm, cli. xxvii. [ La- 
tham , Did. s.v.J 

Pyramid, Greek purarmd-8, puramie , 
so spelt as if connected with pwr, fire 
(whence pyre), from its resemblance to 
the tapering shape of a flame, “For 
fire by nature mounteth like a Pyramis,” 
as Seneca remarks ( Works, translated by 
Lodge, p.787, 1614), and the triangular 
figure A, from the same resemblance to 
an upward-tending flame, was the sym- 
bol of Siva (Cox, Aryan Mythology, vol. 
ii. p. 114). The word is no doubt of 
Egyptian origin, probably from pi-ram , 
“the lofty,” from raw, aram, to be 
high (S. Birch, in Bunsen's Egypt , 
vol. v. p. 763). Brugsch says that in 
Egyptian pir-am-us is “ edge of the 
pyramid,” and abumir, a pyramid 
(Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 
73). 

The Taper is the longest and sharpest tri- 
angle that is, and while he mounts vpward 
he waxeth continually more slender, taking 
both his figure and name of the Jire , whose 
flame if ye marke it, is alwaies pointed, and 
naturally by his forme couets to clymbe; the 
Greekes call him Pyramis of 7 rvp. — G. Putten- 
ham, Arte of Eng. Poede (1589), p. 108 (ed. 
Arber). 

This epithet has an old traditional conse- 
cration to Venus, and in such an application 
springs upward like a pyramid of Jire into a 
far more illimitable and imaginative value. — 
De Quincey , Works, vol. xi. p. 100. 

Wordsworth says that church spires 
sometimes — 

When they reflect the brazen light of 
a rich, though rainy, sunset, appear like a 
pyramid of flame burning heavenward. — See 
the Ecclesiastic, iii. 74 (1847). 


Q. 

Quaff should properly be to quqfi 
in Of the Olds God and tm 
ewe , 1534, si g. O), from old Eng* 
quaught , which was no doubt mistaken 
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for a past participle (compare Press), 
Scot, waugM, waucht , to quaff or swig, 
waught, a large draught of drink ; “ A 
waught of ale.” — Ramsay. 

Iqmught, I drink all out. — Palsgrave , 1530. 
Compare Icel. volcva sig (to moisten 
one’s self), to drink, to slake one’s thirst 
(Cleasby, 721). Qu often takes the 
place of tv in Scotch. 

Do wancht and drink, bring cowpis full in 
kandis. 

G. Douglas, Bakes of E neados, p. 250, 1. 47. 

We’ll tak a right guid willie-uaiwg/it. 

For auld lang syne. 

Burns, Poems , p. 227 (Globe ed.). 

Quagmire, formerly sometimes spelt 
quake-mire, as if the mire that quakes 
or is (Prov. Eng.) quaggy or quaky , 
is a corruption of the old Eng. 
quick-mire, a bog that seems quick 
or alive because it shakes or moves, 
just as quick-silver is moving silver, 
and quick- sand, moving sand. Com- 
pare Dan. qumg, living, and quceg- 
*and and quik-sand , quicksand. The 
change was the more natural as quick 
is near akin to quake , A. Sax. cwadan, 
cweccan , to move or shake ; see Diofen- 
bach, Goth . Sprache, ii. 483. 

Quichnire , a quagmire, Devon. — Wright , 
Prov. Dictionary. 

Compare the following : — 

Lo, pe erthe for heuynesse • j?at he wolde de> 
suffre, 

Qitakede as quike byng. 

Vision oj Piers Plowman, C. xxi, 259. 

All wagged his fleche * as a quyk my re. 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede , 1. 226 
(ed. Skeat). 

When the sand of the Goodwins is 
observed to be in a shifting, moving 
condition, it is still said by sailors to be 
“ alive.” 

At low tide a portion of the sand is dry and 
hard, . . . but as the water again flows over 
any part of it, that part becomes, as the sailors 
»ay, u all alive,” soft and quick , and ready to 
suck in anything that lodges upon it. — J. Gil- 
more, Storm Warriors , p. 87. 

Compare with this old Eng. quitch 
(to be lively), to stir or move ; quaggy , 
a Prov. word for shaky, “ Quaggy bog- 
earth ” (Ellis, Mod . Husband/man, IV. 
iv. 42) ; Prov. Eng. quob , a quick -sand 
or bog (West), quob-mire (Bhrops.), 
M quabbe or quagmire.” — Minsheu, 
1617 ; quaw, to shake. Other forms 


of the word are wag-mire and quave- 
mire , 

For they bene like foule wagmoim overgrast, ( 
That if thy galage once sticketh fast, . j 
The more to wind it out thou doest swinck, 
Thou mought ay deeper and deeper sinck, 

Spenser , Shepheards Calender, September* 

It was a great deep marish or qumtemire, 
through the middest whereof the riuer called 
Apsus did run, being in greatnease and swift- 
nesse of streame, very like to the riuer of 
Penevs. — North, Plutarch , p. 381 (ed. 1612). 

Quail, to blench, shrink, or cower 
from fear, meant formerly to pine or 
die, and the true orthography should 
be queel or queal, it being old Eng. 
quelen, to perish, from A. Sax. ewehm, 
to die (Dut. quelen , to pine away). 
Compare Devonshire queal , to faint 
away. See Skeat, Etym . Did. s.v. 

The word appears to have been 
warped in shape and meaning from 
having been confounded with quail, an 
old and provincial verb meaning u to 
curdle as milk” (Bailey, Wright), 
which is a naturalized form of old Fr. 
cailler, coailler (It. qua glia, re), to curdle, 
Lat. co-agulare. 

Qualyn, as my Ike, and other lycowre. Co- 
agulo. — Prompt. Par'vnlonm, 1440. 

1 quayle, as mylke dotthe, i.e. quaillebotte . 

— Palsgrave, 1530. 

[Laser is given] to such as haue supped off 
and drunk quailed milke, that is cluttered 
within their stomack. — Holland's Pliny, fol. 
1634, tom. ii. p. 134. 

The word was then conceived to 
have originally meant to have one’s 
blood curdled or congealed with fear, 
just as It. cagliare, to curdle, came also 
to be used with the meaning “ to quail 
in one’s courage, to be afraid, to hold 
one’s peace.” 

And let not search and inquisition quail 

To bring again these foolish runaways. 

Shakespeare , As You Like It, ii. 2, 1. 2i. 

The braunch once dead, the budde eke needes 
must quaile. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender, Noth 

Her . . . look’d like wan quailing [== faint- 
ing] away. — M. Palmer, Devonshire Courtship, 

p. 8. ‘ 

Quaint, formerly used in the sense 
of pretty, elegant, handsome, dainty, 
old Eng. quoynt, cwoint, eoint, from Fr. 

“ coint , quaint, compt, neat, fine, spruce, 
brisk, smirk, smug, dainty, trim, tricked 
up.” — Cotgrave. This meaning origi- 
nated in the assumption that the word 
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was identical with compt , Lat. comp tvs 
(from com o), neat, spruce, nicely- 
dressed. It is really the same word as 
It. cento , known, noted, and derived 
from Lat. cognitus , known, and meant 
(1) well-known, famous, remarkable, 
excellent, (2) handsome, fine. Wedg- 
wood well contrasts with this uncouth 

f 'zz m-cognitus] , (1) unknown, strange, 
2) awkward, ungraceful. It follows 
that acquaint , to make known (from 
Lat. ad and cognitus ), is radically the 
same word, but here again old Fr. 
acco'int, acquainted, came also to be 
used for “neat, compt , fine, spruce” 
(Cotgrave). 

^eos kointe [a Lcwointe] harloz j?et scheawefc 
forts hore gutefestre [Those notorious harlots 
that show forth their dropping ulcers]. — 
Ancren Riwle, p.328. 

Wijj how coynte cuntenaunce • he cuuerede 
hire after. 

William of Palerne , 1. 2824 (ed. Skeat). 
Greene speaks of a lady who had seen 
a handsome man “ sitting in a dump to 
think of the quaintness of his person- 
age ” (Nares); compare “My quaint 
Ariel.” — Tempest , i. 2. 

For a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent 
fashion, yours [a gown] is worth ten on’t. — 
Shakespeare , Much Ado , iii. 4, 1. 23. 

Propelet, a dapper, neat, spruce, quaint, or 
compt fellow. — Cotgrave. 

For Amorot right fearefull was and faint, 
Lest she with blame her honor should attaint, 
That everie looke was coy and wondrous 
quaint. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , IV. i. 5. 

Quandary, a perplexity, is, according 
to Prof. Skeat, a curious corruption of 
old. Eng. wandreth, wandrethe , evil 
light, adversity, from Ioel. vandrceSi, 
ifficulty, assimilated apparently to 
words beginning with qu of Latin 
origin, like quantity, quaternary , &c. 

J>e sexte vertue ea strengthe . . . euynly to 
suffire Jpe wele and jbe waa, welthe or wan- 
dreth. — Religious Pieces (ab. 1440), p. 11 
(E.E.T.S.). 

And folc sal thol wandreth and ten, 

For folc sal duin for din of se. 

Eng . Metrical Homilies , p. 21 (ed. Small). 
[People shall suffer perplexity and sorrow, 
for people shall faint for the noise of the 
sea.j 

He quandaries whether to go forward to 
God, or . . . turn back to the world. — Thos. 
Adam, Sermons, vol. i, p. 505. 

Quarrel, a dispute or contention, 


spelt so as to correspond to old Eng. 
quarrel, a square-headed arrow (from 
Lat. quadrcllus), stands for querel, old 
Eng. querele , old Fr. querele , from Lat. 
querela, a complaint ; compare queru- 
lous. In the Authorized Version quar- 
rel is still used for complaint (Levit. 
xxvi. 25), and so in the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalms, “ stand up to 
judge my quarrel ” (xxxv. 28). 

Forgiving one another, if any man have a 
uarrel against any. — A. V. Cobs. iii. 13 
margin, compbint , and so Revised Version]. 

For God foond querels in me, therfor he 
demyde me enemy to hym silf. — Wyciiffe, 
Job xxxiii, 10. 

Querel , pleynte, Querela. — Prompt . Parvu - 
lorum. 

Quarrelous, quarrelsome (Shake- 
speare, Gymbeline , iii. 4), is querulous 
in Holland. 

There inhabit these regions a kind of people, 
rude, warlike, ready to fight, quentbus , and 
mischievous. — Holland , Camden's Scotland t p. 
39 [Trench]. 

Quarry, a fowl flown at and killed, 
originally a reward given to Hounds 
after they have taken the game 
( Bailey), is an Anglicized and corrupted 
form of old Fr. curee or coree , the same 
(Cotgrave), properly the intestines, 
which (like Sp. corada, entrails) is from 
Low Lat. corata , the pluck, the heart 
and its appurtenances, from Lat. cor , 
the heart (old Fr. quor, quer ). Com- 
pare Norm. Fr. curaille , Vie de 8t. 
Auban, 1. 256 (ed. Atkinson). 

But when the Falcon (stooping thunder-like) 
With sudden souse her to the ground shall 
strike ; 

And with the stroak, make on the" sense-less 
ground 

The gut-less Quar , once, twice, or thrice, re- 
bound. 

Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 361. 

The small guttes to the lyghtes in the deres, 
Aboue the hert, of the beast, when thou them 
reres, 

With all the bloud that ye may get & wynne, 
Altogether shall be take, and laid on the 
skynne, 

To gyue your houndes, that called is, Y wis, 
The querre, aboue the skynne, for it eaten is. 
Book of St. Albans , How ye shall breke 
an Hart. 

The forster for his rightes, 

The left schulder yat he ; 

With hert, liuer, an<J lightes, 

And blod tille his quint. 

Sir Tristrem , st. xlvi. {ed, Scott), 
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Her from the qnarrey he ft way doth drive, 
And firom her griping pounce the greedy prey 
doth rive. 

Spenser , Faerie Qneene , V. iv. 42. 
Let Reason then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity ? 

Dryden, Hind and Panther , Ft. 1. 1. 105. 

Quart, a provincial word meaning to 
go contrary to, to plough transversely 
or across, to disagree, fall out (Atkin- 
son, Cleveland Glossary ), is no doubt 
identical with to thwart, Icel. pverr, \>vert , 
a-thwart, across, old Swed. twar , twiirt. 
Ban. tvmr, tvmrt , old Ger. twerh , Mid. 
Ger. thwairs, Goth. pwairhs (angry), 
A. Sax. \weorh ; compare Ger. qucr, 
transverse, Low Ger. queer, across, ob- 
liquely, Eng. “ queer,” peculiar, out 
of the straight line. See Diefenbach, 
Gothisch. Spr ache, ii. 720. For ho zr \>v, 
cf. Icel. kvistr and tvutr, kvisl, and 
tvisl j N. Eng. twill for quill, twilt for 

r 'U; Dan. trane, a crane. Hence, no 
ibt, the verb quarter, to cross a road 
obliquely in driving, Mod. Fr. cartayer, 
the same (which Littre derives from 
quatre, as if to cut the road in four !), 
and jierhaps quartering, a sea-term, 
sailing obliquely, “ neither by a wind, 
nor before wind, but, as it were, be- 
twixt both ” (Bailey). 

Compare Scottish thorter , across, 
a-thwart, to thorter, to go athwart, to 
cross the furrow obliquely in ploughing 
[m quarter] ; so thorter -, thwarter and 
quarter -, ill, a disease of cattle. 

The postilion (for so were all carriages 
then driven) was employed not by fits and 
starts, hut always and eternally, in quartering, 
i.e , in crossing from side to side, according 
to the casualties of the ground. — l)e Quince y, 
Works , vol. xiv. p. 296. 

The two adverse carriages would therefore, 
to a certainty, be travelling on the same side ; 
and from this side, as not being ours in law, 
the crossing over to the other would, of 
course, be looked for from us. . . . And every 
creature that met us, would rely upon us for 
qmrtering. — De Quincey, ITor/ct., vol. iv. p. 334. 

Quarter, as in the phrase “ to give 
one no quarter,” rz to show him no 
mercy, is “ the sparing of the lives and 
giving good treatment to a conquer’d 
enemy 1 * (Bailey); Fr. “ quartier , 
Quarter, or fair war, where Souldiers 
are taken prisoners, and ransomed at a 
certain rate.” The original meaning 
seems to have* been to keep prisoners 
taken in war in quarters or lodgings, 


and not to put them to the sword 
(Littre). This word for enforced resi- 
dence or detention is perhaps from old 
Eng. quartern , a place of confinement, 
a prison, A. Sax. eweart-arn , ewert-ern, 
a prison (interpreted as a “house {dm) 
of lamentation (cwoart).” — Ettmiiller, 
p. 403) . Can it possibly be a corrupt form 
of carc-em ? see Quyer-kyn, and com- 
pare Fr. chartre for charm, from Lat. 
career . Quarters in the ordinary sense 
of lodgings would then be a modified 
use of the same word ; but quarter , Fr, 
quartier , a neighbourhood, a district of 
a town, is from Lat. quartarius, a fourth 

art. Thus Herod at first showed 

ohn the Baptist some quarter , “ He 
boclysede Iohannem on ewearterne A . 
8 cue. Version, 8. Luke , iii. 20, i.e. he 
shut him in prison. 

Jje iiehame pe sholde ben soule hihtliche 
bure, makefe hire to ateliche quarterne [ l'he 
body that should be the rou1’s joyous chamber, 
he makoth for her a horrible prison ]. — Old 
Eng. Homilies (12th cent.), p. 213 (ed. 
Morris). 

He diden boom in quarterne. — Peterborough 
Chron. sub anu. 1137. 

They do best, who, if they cannot but ad- 
mit Loue, yet make it keep Quarter : And 
seuer it wholly, from their serious Affairs, 
and Actions of life. — Bacon , Emus, Oj Love , 
1625, p. 447 (ed. Arber). 

Latimer plays on the word quarter- 
master, one who provides quarters. 

But they do it because they will be quarter 
maister with theyr husbandes. Quarter 
maisters; Nay halfe maisters: yea some of 
them wil be whole maysters. — Latimer , Ser- 
mons, p. 107 verso. 

Quabter Sessions Rose, a garde- 
ner’s corruption of Fr. rose de quatre 
saisons . 

Quartes, said to be an old French 
name for playing cards (E. 8. Taylor, 
History of Flaying Cards, p. 89), as if 
assopiated with the idea of the four 
suits ( quatre , Lat. quatuor) rather than 
with the paper or card-board (carte, 
Lat. charta) of which they are made. 

Quave, an old Eng. form qf wave, a 
billow, as if derived from quave , to 
shake, to move up and down (whence 
quaver). 

A1 hali Kirc, als thine me, 

Mai bi this schippe takened be, 

That Crist rad in and his felawes, 

Imang dintes of gret quawes . 

Eng. Metr . Homilies, p. 135 (ed. Small), 
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Compare— 

Quelle alfe bat is quik with quuuende flodej. 

Alliterative Poems f p. 46, 1. 324. 

Jae wal wagged and clef • and al Jx* worlde 
quauea . * 

Vision of P. Plowman, B. xviii. 61. 

The waterisli Fenne below 
Those ground-workes laid with stone uneath 
coulde beare 

(So quaving soft and moist the Bases were). 
Holland, Camden, p. 530 [Davies]. 

Wave, old Eng. “ wawe, of the see or 
other water ” ( Prompt . Parv.), A Sax. 
wmg (Ger. woge), Icel. vagr, Goth, wegs, 
is etymologically that which wags or 
undulates, from A. Sax. wagian, Goth. 
wagjan, to wag or shake, Icel. vega. 
Hence also Fr. vague, a wave, which 
was probably imagined to have a con- 
nexion with vaguer, to wander (Lat. 
vagari), as if denoting a wandering or 
restless volume of water, like Lat. 
“vaga ©quora” (Propertius), and 
Tennyson’s “fields of wandering foam.” 

Queen, the name of a piece in chess, 
it has been conjectured is an adapta- 
tion of its foreign namos, Fr. Dame, It. 
Donna,, Fr. Vierge, which were sugges- 
tive of the Virgin Mary. But Vierge is 
a corruption of the older Fr. forge , 
fierce (old Eng. fers), from Low Lat. 
feroia, farzia, which is merely a Latin- 
ized form oifarz or ferz, a counsellor or 
minister, the name of the piece in Per- 
sian, However, this is improbable, as it 
was called Regina as early as the 12th 
century. See D. Forbes, History of 
Chess , pp. 92, 209 ; Basterot, Jeu des 
Echecs, p. 17. 

The fcynge is the highest, and the queene 
(whiche some name anuisone or Uiyde) is the 
next.— -J, Rowbotham, The Pleasaunt and wit tie 
Plage of the Cheasts, 1562. 

And whan I sawe my fers away, 

Alas, Lcouth no Ienger play. 

The Hooke of the Dutchesse, 1. 655. 
Although 1 had a check, 

To geue the mate is hard. 

* # * # * 

For I will so prouide, 

That I will have your ferse. 

And when yourjerse is Iiad, 

And all your warre is done : 

Then shall your selfe be glad 
To ende that you begon. 

Tottel's Miscellany, i!SF>7 , p. 21 (ed. Arber). 

Queer, an old and Scottish form of 
qime or choir. 

The minority of parish churches seem to 


have had a small apartment called the queer, 
which is thought to have been used for bap* 
tisms, marriages, and masses. — Guide to the 
Land of Scott (quoted in Notes and Queries, 
5th S. vii. 306). 

Herie ye hym in a tympane and queer } 
herie ye hym in strengis and orgun. — Wycliffe , 
Ps. cl. 4. 

Query, an Anglicized form of Lat. 
quaere, enquire, imperative of qumrere, 
to seek, originally no doubt a marginal 
annotation made in reading a book, 
meaning “investigate this, ” assimi- 
lated to enquiry, &c. So we have jury 
for Fr. juree, levy for levee, motley for 
mattele, puny for puis-ni. 

He objects, “ Peradventure the woman 
shall not be willing to follow me.” At last 
being satisfied m this quwre, he takes the oath : 
as no honest man which means to pay, will 
refuse to giue his bond if lawfully required, 
— Fuller, Holy State, p. 20(1648). 

For men to think that they shall drive away 
daemons by any such means is folly and super- 
stition. 1 shall add no more in answer to the 
first quwre proposed. — Mather , Remarkable 
Pnmdences, p. 187 (ed. Offor). 

The only quaere which this Article, or this 
part of the Article will admit, is, whether by 
his burial wo are to understand the interring 
or depositure of his body in the monument. 
— Thos. Jackson, IVorks, 1673, vol. ii. p. 928. 

Quest, or queest , a name for the wood- 
pigeon (wood-quest, Columha Paltim - 
bus), supposed to have been so called 
from its plaintive note, Lat. questus , 
complaint ( Bailey) . Cf. “ Turtur gewit.” 
— Vergil, Eel, i. 59. 

Deep-toned 

The cushat plains ; nor is her changeless plaint 
Unmusical. 

Grahame (Johns, British Birds in their 
Haunts , p. 330). 

The stock-do v r e only through the forest coos, 
Mournfully hoarse ; oft ceasing from his 
plaint, 

Short interval of weary woe ! 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer . 

Coulon ramier, A Queest, Cowsliot, Ring- 
dove, Stockdove, wood-culver, — Cotgrave . 

Quest, however, is beyond doufet 
a contracted form of cushat , A. Sax, 
cusceote (cf. request, contracted from Lat, 
requisites). See Cowshot supra. 

The wings of two bustards, the feet of four 
quest-doves . . . and a goblet of Beauvois.ry 
Urquhart , Rabelais , Bk. II. ch« xxvii. 
[Davies]. 

Questions, for cushions, occurs in th0 
following extract from a letter dated 
15S2, quoted by Halliwell and Wright 
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in their edition of Nares’ Glossary i — 
“ Her Majestie did stand upon the oar- 
pett of the clothe of estate, and did all- 
most leane upon the questions .” 

Another old form is qmshin; com- 
pare Ger. kiissen, kissen, Fr. coussin , 
It. cuscino , all from Lat. culcita. 

Qui&ht, an old and incorrect spelling 
of quite, from a supposed analogy to 
such words as might, right , light, &c., 
where the g is organic. 

Noblest hearts proudly abandon q night 
Study of Hearbs, and country-lifes delight. 

Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 69 (1621). 
And, whiles he strove his combred clubbe to 
quight 

Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright, 
He Bmott off his left arme. 

Spenser , F. Queene, I. viii. 10. 

Quill. The explanation of this word 
in the following passage has long been 
the opprobrium of commentators. 

My masters, let’s stand close ; my lord pro- 
tector will come this way by and by, and 
then we may deliver our supplications in the 
qutlL* — Shakespeare , 2 Hen. VI. i. 3, 11. 1-4. 

Some have supposed this to mean * ‘ in 
writing,” as if “in the pen” could con- 
vey that sense. Nares thought that it 
might signify “ in form and order, like 
a quilled ruff ” I Dyce quotes a con- 
fident assertion of Singer that it means 
in the quoil or coil, i.e. the bustle or 
tumult (2nd ed. vol. v. p. 202). In an 
old Eng.-Latin Dictionary, “In the 
quill ” is said to be rendered ex com- 
pacts , Le. by joint action, combinedly. 
This would lead us to regard quill as a 
corrupt form of Fr. cueilU, gathered 
together, cueillette , a collection JcueilUr, 
to gather, from Lat. colligere , especially 
since Wycliffe has quylet and quelet, a 
gathering or collection (Lev. xxiii. 36, 
Deut. xvi. 8). So “ in the quill ” would 
correspond to “in the quylet” ( en 
ciimllette , ex colhcto), and would imply 
that the petitioners made their suppli- 
cation altogether and by joint action. 
Possibly this may be an instance of the 
use of the old word quill, a stream 
(compare Ger. quelle ; old Eng. cwellen, 
O. Dut. and 0. H. Ger. quellen, 
to bubble up ; “ be welle . . kvety" 
Aymbite, 248 ; Dan. hilde, a spring or 
fountain, Cleveland held), which I 
cannot find registered in any of the 
dictionaries, though it occurs in Bp. 
Andrewes’ Sermons. 


Quasi fluvius Pax (saith Esay) Peaoe as a 
water-streame, the quills whereof make glad 
the city of our God (p. 106, fol.). 

The meaning then would be that their 
petitions were brought to bear “in a 
stream,” with a united and well- 
directed effort, upon the protector. In 
Ireland there is a coarse phrase of the 
same origin, by which persons who are 
great chums, or hail-fellows-well-inet, 
are said “ mingere in uno quill 
(~ rivulo),” “ They p— in the Bame 
quill." 

He would have us believe that he and the 
Secretary p — d in a quilt; they were con- 
federates in this No Fanatic plot. — North, 
Finmen , p. 399 [Davies]. 

Marvell has the phrase in a some- 
what altered form: — 

I’ll have a council shall sit always Still, 

And give me a license to do what 1 will; 
And two secretaries shall p — [i mingent ] 
through a quill . 

Poems, p. 168 (Murray repr.). 
Thou runn’st to meet thy self’s pure streams 
behind thee, 

Mazing the Meads where thou dost turn and 
winde-thee. 

Anon, like Cedron, through a straighter 
Quill, 

Thou strainest out a little Brook or Rill. 

J . Sylvester , Du Bartus , p. 433 (1621)* 

Quill, as a term in millinery, to 
gather or plait into small folds or pipes 
like quills (just as the folds of the 
ancient ruff were termed qwiUs ), is most 
probably a naturalized form of Fr. 
cueilllr, to gather, from Lat. colligere 
(Eng. to cult), 0. 'Fr.coillir. Cf. Guern- 
sey enquiller, to plait (Wedgwood). 
Wycliffe has quylet , quelet, a gathering 
( collectio ), Lev. xxiii. 86, Deut. xvi. 8. 
Quill, a ruff, seems to be the same 
word, Sp. cuello, a ruff (Minsheu), in- 
troduced into English as quelUo . 

Your carcanets 

That did adorn your neck, of equal value : 
Your Hungerland bands, and Spanish quellio 
ruffs ; 

Great lords and ladies feasted to survey 
Embroider’d petticoats. 

Massinger , The City Madam, act iv. so. 4 
(p. 447, ed. Cunningham). 

From Fr. cueilUr, to gather or collect, 
also come N. Eng. quite, qwyle, coil, to 
gather hay into cocks, quite, a hay- 
cock, and probably Devon quilly, to 
harden or diy (? orig. to shrivel or 
gather up). Quillet, an old word for 
a croft or small parcel of land, especially 
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a detached portion of one oounty, &c., 
located in another, is doubtless from 
Fr. cmillette , a collection or gathering, 
a small piece gathered out from a 
larger. 

This family would not think itself the less, 
if any little quillet of grown d had been con- 
veyed from it. — Donne , in Z. Grey’s note to 
Hudibras , III. iii. 748. 

Over Seile . .* . though surrounded by 
Derbyshire is yet a quillet or small parcel of 
Leicestershire. — Peck , in loc. cit. 

“ Suffolk Stiles.” — It is a measuring cast, 
whether this Proverb pertainetli to Essex or 
this County; and 1 believe it belongeth to 
both, which, being inclosed Counties into 
petty quillets , abound with high stiles, 
troublesome to be clambred over. — T. Fuller , 
Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. 326. 

Quilt seems to owe its present form 
to a supposed connexion with the 
verb to quill (as if quilt zz quilled), in 
allusion to the panels or patterns 
which were formed on it by through- 
stitching, as on duvets still (Richard- 
son), or the quilled bordering with which 
it was surrounded. The older form was 
coivlte. 

3were beon thi castles and tlii toures? thi 
chaumbers and thi riche bailee? . . . . 
Thine cowltes and thi covertoures ? 

Debate of the Body and the Soul (13th 
cent.), 1.15. 

Cowlte is Fr. courte , coulte , old Fr. couie , 
coutre , It. coltre , coltra , Lat. culoita , 
culcitra , a wadded covering, a cushion. 
See COUNTEK-PANE. 

The sharpe steele, arriving forcibly 
On his broad shield, bitt not, but glauncing 
fell 

On his horse necke before the quilted sell. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1L. v. 4. 

Quintal, a term for an hundred 
pound weight (Bailey), French and Sp. 
quintal , It. quintale , have no connexion 
with Lat. qwintus, but are derived from 
Arab, kinidr (qint&r) of the samo 
meaning. This latter word (adds Prof. 
Skeat) is from Lat. centum, a hundred. 

Quiver, a case for arrows, is an 
altered form of old Eng. quequer (see 
Cockayne, Spoon and Spcvrrow , p. 129), 
A. Sax. cocer (cf. Ger. kocher), to which 
it stands in the same relation that 
quwer , to quake or tremble, does to Lat. 
qu&rquerm, shivering, querquera, the 
ague. Old Fr. cuivre, couvre , is of the 
same origin. 


To a quequer Roben went 
A god bolt owthe he toke. 

Robyn Mode and the Potter , 201. 

Quyvej, for to putt yn boltys, pharetra. — 
Prompt. Parv. 

Quyer-kyn, an old slang name for a 
prison in Harman’s Caveat for Com- 
mon Cu/r setore, 1567, as if a queer ken, 
i.e. an evil house, from quyer, qwier, 
naughty, bad, and km, a house. It 
probably is in reality a corruption of 
A. Sax. carcmrn, carcern , a prison; 
which itself seems to denote a house, 
corn, of care, care, but is obviously cor- 
rupted from Lat. career . Similarly Fr. 
chartre (for char are, from career), a prison, 
came to be used for sadness, languish- 
ing, decay. Compare, “ A Quire Bird 
is one that came lately out of prison” 
( Fraternity e of Vacabondes , 1575), as 
we would say, “ a jail bird.” 


R. 

Rabbit, to channel boards, and 
Rabbeting, the overlapping of the 
edges of boards planed so as to fit, are 
corruptions from the verb to rabbaie 
(see Rebate), Fr. rabot, a plane. 
“ Eabet, yonge conye, cunicellus,” also 
“yrynetool of carpentrye, Runcina.” 
— Prompt. Parv. 

Race, in the expression “ a race of 
ginger,” is the O. Fr. ra,iz , a shortened 
form of racine (Lat. radios), i.e . a root 
of ginger, 0. Eng. rasyn. 

1 holde a penny that 1 shall grate this lofe, 
or you can grate a rasyn of gynger. — Pals- 
grave, Lesclaircissement , 1530. 

I must have saffron to colour the warden 
pies, mace, ... a race or two of ginger.— 
rhe Winter’s Tate , act iv. sc. 3. 

I spent eleven pence, besides three rases of 
ginger. — Lodge, Looking glassefor London and 
England. 

A dainty race of ginger. 

B. Jonson , The Metamorphosed Gipseys . 

Eacy, full of flavour or essential 
quality, would naturally seem to mean 
full of the flavour of the race or root, 
distinguished by racbical qualities, as 
Cowley speaks of “racy verses” in 
which we 

The soil from whence they came taste, smell, 
and see. 

The real sense is having the. spirit of 
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the breed or race, Fr. race , Sp. raza, 
It. razza, lineage, family, words derived 
from 0, H. Ger. reiza, a line (sc. of de- 
scent), which have been altered under 
the influence of Lat. radix, a root (see 
Bkeat, s.w.) 

Rachitis, the learned name of the 
disease popularly termed rickets , as if a 
disease of the back, Greek rachis 
{rhaclm), was invented by one Dr. 
Glisson in 1650 in order “ to free the 
English name from its barbarousness, u 
on the supposition that it was a pro- 
vincial corruption. Rickets is really 
the original and native word from rick 
(e.g. u to rick one’s ankle,” i.e. to strain 
it), old Eng. wrick, to twist (akin to 
wring), Swed. vricka. It denotes the 
state of being rickety , i.e. weak on one’s 
legs, tottering, deformed, twisted 
(Skeat). Cf. also Icel. rykkr , a rough 
pull or movement, a spasm, Dan. ryk. 
See N. and Q. 6tli S.i. 209, 362, 482 ; 
ii. 219, to which I am indebted for 
some of the following quotations : — 

It has occurred in this, as in other in- 
stances, that the vulgar had recognized or 
given a name to the disease, before medical 
men had discriminated its nature. . . \ The 
first account of the disease is that of Dr. 
Glisson, published in the year 1650. In this 
treatise we are informed that the ricliets had 
been first noticed in the counties of Dorset 
and Somerset about thirty years before, 
where it was vulgarly known by this name. 
... Its first appearance, as a cause of death, 
in the hills of mortality in London, was in 
the year 1634. ... With a view of accommo- 
dating a classical name both to the vulgar ap- 
pellation and to the symptoms of the disease, 
Glisson invented the term rachitis , i.e. spinal 
disease, since the curvature of the spine which 
ensues is one of the most prominent symp- 
toms. — Rees , hncycfapwdia, vol.xxx. (1819). 

The new disease. — There is a disease of in- 
fants, and an infant-disease, having scarcely 
as yet got a proper name in Latin, called the 
Rickets ; wherein the head waxeth too great, 
whilst the legs and lower parts wain too little. 
— T. Fuller , Meditations on the Times , xx. 
(1647), p. 163 (ed. 1810). 

Dr. Daniel Whistler, writing in Latin 
in 1645, says that “ The Rickets, which 
seems first to have become prevalent 
during the last twenty-six years or so, 
is reported to have got its name from 
the surname of a certain practitioner 
who treated it empirically.” Others, 
he adds, thin,k that the word comes 
from Dorsetshire, where persons who 


draw their breath with difficulty (a fre- 
quent symptom of this disease) are said 

to rncket. 

Ostenta Carolina ; or the late calamities of 
England with the authors of them ; the great 
happiness & happy government of K. Charles 
II. ensuing, miraculously foreshewn by the 
finger of God in two wonderful diseases, the 
Rekets & King’s Evil ; wherein it is also 
she wen & proved, I. That the Rekets after a 
while shall seize on no more children, but 
quite vanish through the mercy of God & by 
means of King Charles 11. By John Bird, 
1660 , 

In this extraordinary work the author 
expresses his belief that rekets is for 
regets, and this for regents ( l ), the dis- 
ease being due in some mysterious 
manner to the political iniquities of 
“ the authors of our late calamities,” 
who “ according to the name of the 
disease ” were nothing else but regents / 
He testifies that The Rekets u was not 
heard of in our fathers times, but be- 
gan in our memory, and not many 
years ago . . in either Dorset or Somer- 
setshire.” 

About 1620 one Ricketts of Newbery, per- 
haps corruptly from Ricards, a practitioner in 
physick, was excellent at the curing children 
with swoln heads Ik small legges ; & the dis- 
ease being new & without a name, he being 
so famous for the cure of it they called the 
disease the ricketu ; as the king’s evill from 
the king’s curing of it with his touch ; 6c 
now ’tis good sport to see how they vex their 
lexicons, 6l fetch it from the Greek 'PHyt?, 
the back bone. — Aubrey, Nat. Hist, oj Wilt- 
shire, p. 7 1. 

Cavil. Hospitals generally have the rickets , 
whose heads, their Masters, grow over-great 
and rich, wildest their poor bodies pine away 
and consume. 

Answer, Surely there is some other cure for 
a ricketish body, than to kill it. — T. Fuller , 
Worthies of England, vol. i. p. 34 (ed. 1811). 

No wonder if the whole constitution of 
Religion grow weak, richettif , and consump- 
tuous. — Gauden , Tears oj the Church , p. 262 
[Davies], 

Riclccts is a rustic word for the stag- 
gers in lambs (Old Country and Farm- 
ing Words , E. D. 8. p. 107). 

Racket, the game of tennis, the bat 
with which it is played, so spelt as if 
called from the sharp clattering noise, 
or racket, made by the ball as it is 
driven about the court (so Richardson, 
Wedgwood), cf. Gael, raca/id, noise, 
Scot, rack , a crash. It is really the 
Anglicized form of Fr. raquetie, It. 
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rachetta, Sp. and Portg. raqueta , which 
denoted originally the palm or flat of 
the hand with which the ball was struck 
before the bat was introduced. Com- 
pare old Fr. rachette , Portg. ra&queta, 
the wrist. All those words are from 
Low Lat. racha , which is from Arab. 
rdha, the palm of the hand (Dovic). 
Compare Fr. jeu de paume. 

Leg os de la rachette de la main qui sont 
nuit. — II- de Mondemile [Littr6, s.v.]. 

The Saturnine* line going from the rascetta 
through the hand, to Saturns mount, and 
there intersected by certain little lines, argues 
melancholy. — Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, 1. ii. 1, 5. 

Const thou plaien raket to and fro. 

Chaucer , TroiLus and C reside, 
bk. iv. 1. 461. 

The mayster devyll sat m his jacket, 

And all the soules were playinge at racket . 
None other rackettes they hadde in hande, 
Save every soule a good fyre brand. 

. Heipvood, the Four P\ (JDodsley, 

0. P. i. 91, ed. 1825). 

Th’ Hail, which the VVinde full in his face 
doth yerk 

Smarter than Racanets in a Court re-ierk 
Balls ’gainst the Walls of the black-boorded 
bouse, 

Beats out his eyes, hatters his nose, and 
brow*,. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas , Dtv. Works and 
Weeh, 1621, p. 392. 

In Italian sometimes by transposition 
of letters rachetta was changed into 
a/rchetto , as if a little bow (Florio). 

Bag of Mutton, {colloquial 
Scrag of Mutton, j forms of rack 
of mutton , A. Sax. hracca , the nock or 
back part of the head, akin probably 
to A. Sax. Imjcg, the back, a ‘‘ridge,” 
Dan. ryg , Ger. ruck, Gk. rhdchis. 

Lucio , . . . Methought there came in a leg 
of mutton. 

Dro. What all grosse meat? a racke had been 
dainty. 

Lilly, Mother Bombie, in. 4. 
Rack, the back. A rack of mutton, dorsum 
ovile. — Kennett, Parochial Antiquities, 1695 
(E, D. Soc. ed.). 

At dinner, plumb-broth, a chicken, a 
rabbet, rib oi a mck of mutton, wing of a 
capon, the merry-thought of a hen. — Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy . I. ii. 2, 2. 

He laboured so to the quene that he gate 
leue for to haue as moche of the beres skyn 
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baucM , formerly spelt rdkel , has been 
regarded as a derivative from Fr* ra- 
caille , the rascality or outcasts of any 
company (Cotgrave), which Littre con- 
nects with raca , the Syriac term of 
abuse mentioned in the Gospels, Diess 
with Icel. racld, Ger. racker, rebel, a 
dog, like cmaille , from cams . 

The rakehellye route of our ragged rymers- 
— E. K[ithe], Epistle to G. Harvey, prefixed 
to Shepheards Calender. 

And farre away, amid their rakehell bands, 
They spide a Lady left all succourlesse, 
Crying, and holding up her wretched hands. 

Spenser, Faene Queene, V. xi. 44. * 

Kerne, kighegren, signifieth a shower of 
hell ; because they are taken for no better 
than rakehells, or the devil’s blacke garde. — 
Stanihurst , Description of Ireland, ch. 8, fol. 
28. 

It might be questioned whether 
rakel was not evolved out of old Eng. 
rekkelcs (zz negligens, Prompt. Parv.), 
i.c. reckless or retchless. We find the 
two words brought together in the 
following : — u Enfans sans souci , Care- 
less© children, retchlcsse fellowes, dis- 
solute companions, . . . also a certain 
rakehelly generation of juglers or tum- 
blers.” — Cotgrave, s.v. Souci. Com- 
pare Prov. Eng. rackle , rash, rackless, 
careless, rack , to reck or care. Chaucer 
has rakel rz rash, rakelnesse zz rash- 
ness. 

O rakel hond, to do so foule a mis. 

0 troubled wit, o ire recchelis .... 

0, every man beware of rakelnesse. 

Manciples Tale, 11. 17227, 17232 
(ed. Tyrwhitt). 

lie J?at is to rakel to renden his cloJ>e3 
M ot efte sitte with more vn-sounde to sewe 
hem togeder. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 104, 1. 527. 

Rakyl , insolens. — Levins , Manipulus , 1570, 
129, 8. 

Oure wytte were rakijl and ovyr don bad, 

To ftorfete ageyns oure lordys wylle 
In ony wyse. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 24 (Shaks. Soc. ). 

As well in steryng or to be bessy with t&kle: 
A galey rower scnuld not be to rakle. 

Piers of Fullham, L 280. 

But rake-hell, O. Eng. rakel , Cleve- 
land ragel , ragil, Holdemess raggU, 
Cumberland raggelt (Ferguson), a dis- 
solute, good-for-nothing fellow^ pro- 
bably have their true cognates in ol&, 
Swed. racked , Swed. rtikel, Dan, rcohel % 
a worthless fellow, IceL reikall, wan* 
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during, vagabond, all ak i n to Icel. rdka, 
to wander, to rake, or run wild, to 
swerve from one’s course. 


We laye there styll in wondre grete try bu- 
lacion and fere, for if our galye had fallen to 
rahmge and draggynge ayen, we hadde ben 
all loste .— Sir R. Guu If or de, Pilgrimage , 1506, 
p. 65 (Camden Soc.). 

“ She is too noble,” he said , u to check at pies, 
Nor will she rake : there is no baseness in 
her.” 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

Enfans de choeur de la messe de minuict 
Quirrentera of midnights masse ; night walk* 
iqg rakehels. — Cotgrave. 

A Rakehell, Malus, tetricus. — Levins, Mani- 
pnlus (1570), 57, 21. 

A multitude of rakehels of all sorts. — 
North's Plutarch, Life of M. Brutus (1612). 

When he was a school-boy at Winchester 
[Dr. Twiss] saw the phantom of a school- 
fellow of his, deceased (a rakehell), who said 
to him, “ I am damned.” This was the occa- 
sion of Dr. Twiss’s (the father’s) conversa- 
tion, who had been before that time, as he 
told his son, a very wicked boy. — J. Aubrey , 
Miscellanies , p. 87 (Lib. Old Authors). 

Theflowredmeades, the wedded birdes so late 
Mine eyes discouer : and to my minde resorte, 
The ioly woes, the hatelesse shorte debate, 
The rakehell 1 vie thatlonges to loues dieporte. 

Tottel’s Miscellany, 155 7, p. 11 
(ed. Arber). 

However, the phrase to rake hell was 
used at an early date with the mean- 
ing to have recourse to necromancy, to 
raise the devil, to have recourse to 
desperate measures, to leave no stone 
unturned. Wedgwood compares Low 
Ger. liolleribeeeem, hell-besom, Dut. 
helleveeg, sweep-hell, used as terms of 
abuse. 


Such an ungratious couple a man shall not 
finde agayne, if he raked all hell for them. — 
R. Ascham [in Richardson]. 

Ye cannot, I am sure, 

For keping of a cure 
Fynde such a one well, 

If ye ehulde rake hell . 

Doctor Doubble A le i 1. 430. 


And in your ayde let your great God come 
too: 

Let him rake Hell, and shake the Earth in 
winder, 

Let him he arm’d with Lightning and with 
Thunder. 

J , Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 415 
^ (1621). 


She mutters strange and execrable Charmes : 
Of whose Hell-raking, Nature-shaking Spell, 
These odious words could scarce be hearkned 
well. Id. p. 426. 


Not thaw ya went to rd&ke out Hell wi’ a 
small-tooth coamb. 

Tennyson, The Village Wife. 

Although a Magus was an innocent Artist 
at first, yet some of the tribe were so far cor- 
rupted in their knowledge, that Magick was 
accounted no better than raking hell, andl 
charming infernal spirits for satisfaction.—* 
Bucket, Century of Sermons, 1675 , p. 119. 

It seldom doth happen in any way of life, 
that a sluggard and a rake-hell do not go to- 
gether ; or that he who is idle, is not also# 
dissolute. — Barrow, Sermons, Of Industry in 
General. 


Ram, ) old names for the 

Rain- berry, J buckthorn, are cor- 
ruptions, through the forms ramne , It. 
ranno , ofLat .rhamnm, Greek rhdmnos. 
A Low Ger. corruption of the same is 
Rhine- berry. 

Ranno, hot, . . also Ramne , Christs-thorne, 
Harts-thorne, Way-tborne, Bucke-thorne, or 
Ra i nberrt/- thorne. — Fiona. 

This Ramme is found on the sea banks of 
Holland. — Gerarde , Herbal, p. 1152. 

Christes Thorne or Ram of Lybia is a very 
tough and hard shrubbie tree. — Id. p. 1153. 

In lowe Dutch they call the fruit or berries 
Rhijnbesien , that is, as though you should say 
in Latme Baccw Rhenaiuc , in English Rhein - 
berries. — Id. p. 1155. 

Rammalation-Day, a name given to 
Rogation Monday in the Holdemess 
dialect, E. Yorkshire ( Glossary , E. D. 
Soc.), with allusion apparently to the 
rammeling or rambling around the 
parish boundaries that takes place on 
that day, is a popular corruption of 
P er ambulation V ay , the meaning being 
the same. Compare rammle , to ramble 
(Whitby) , the b being a modern impor- 
tation, rame , to roam (Holdemess). 

For fruit on Perambulation Day, £1 0 0. 

Churchwardens' Account (Brand, Pop . 

Antiq. i, 205. 

The Country Parson is a lover of old cus- 
toms. .... Wherefore he exacts of all to be 
present at the Perambulation, — G. Herbert , 
Country Parson, 1632, ch. xxxv. 

Rammish, a provincial word, mean- 
ing (1) violent, untamed, (2) rank, 
pungent (Wright), has no connexion 
with the hutting and ill-savoured ram 
(cf. Lat. hircus), but is a corrupt form 
of ramage, ( 1 ) wild, untamed, (2) hav- 
ing a game taste, from Fr. ramage , 
living among the branches ( rame $ , 
ramee , Lat. ramne , a branch), of binds 
“ ramage , wild ” (Cotgrave), A ramage 
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hawk was the correct term for a wild 
unreclaimed bird in falconry. 

Compare sewage, Old Eng. salvage , 
Fr. sauvage, It. selvaggio , from Lat. 
sibaticus , living in the wood (silva ) ; 
haggard , wild (of a hawk), living in 
the hedge (hag ) ; and wild , Goth. wtZ- 
porhaps connected with weald , a 
wood. 

Though rammish has undoubtedly 
superseded ramage in the above senses, 
it is itself an old word ; and Prov. 
Eng. ram is fetid, high-scented, offen- 
sive, Dan. ram. Compare the follow- 
ing:— 

For all the world they stinken as a gote ; 

Hir savour is so rammish and so hote. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tale * , 1. 16355. 
Else he is not wise ne sage 
No more than is a gote ramage. 

Id. Romamit oj the Rose, 1. 5384. 
Do you not love to smell the Roast 
Of a good Rammish Holocaust l 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque , 
p. 169. 

So Scot, rammaae , rash, furious, 
rammaged, mad with drink ; rammish, 
deranged, crazy (Jamieson). 

Rampart, an incorrect form of ram - 
par. Old Eng. ramper, rampire, ram - 
pyre, old Fr. rempar (It. riparo, a de- 
fence), from Fr. remparer (zz Lat. re- 
im-parare), to defend. 

The t is excrescent as in pagean-t 
(0. Eng. pagyn, Wycliffite Works, p. 
206, E. E. T. S.), tyran-t, parchmen-t, 
peasom-t, pheasan-t , mtien-t. 

Ramper eel, a Scotch word for the 
lamprey (Jamieson), of which word it 
is apparently a corruption, just as Tam- 
pion, another Scotch term for the same 
fish, is from the French lamproyon . 
Compare Lampeb eel, the lamprey. 

Jamieson gives a curious old Scotch 
word for this fish, argoseen, as if Argus- 
een, having as many eyes as Argus; 
Prov. Eng. nine-eyes . 

Rampike, a contemptuous term in 
some parts of Ireland for an old woman, 
synonymous with harridan or beldame, 
is the same word as old Eng. rampick , 
a tree which begins to decay at the top 
through age (Bailey), more correctly 
spelt ranpick . 

Only the night-crow sometimes you might see 
Crokiag to sit upon some ranpick tree. 

Drayton, Tne Moone-calf. 


Raunpick is still used in Leicester- 
shire, and applied to anything hare of 
bark or flesh, as if rcuven-picked (Evam, 
Glossary, E.D.S., p. 223). So Rwm* 
stone is pronounced Rmnson, shovel, 
showl (Id. p. 8). Cf. West Eng. town, 
to ravm ,* and see Peruse and Rule. 
An old form of the word is rownsepicK 

Over his head he sawea rownsepyk, a bygge 
bough leveles. — Morte d’ Arthur, i. 181 
[Nares]. 

Ramb-claws, a Somerset name for 
the crow’s foot, looks like a corruption 
of ranunculus, its scientific name. In 
Dorset ram's elds. 

Ranged -deer, ) old forms of the 

Range-deer, ) word rein-deer, de- 
rived from the French ranger, rangier, 
Lap. raingo, Norweg. hreingyr, Low 
Lat. rangifer. See Rein-deer. 

Olaus Magnus in his History of the 
Northern Nations (translated by Strea- 
ter, 1658), says that it is named the 
“ ranged-deer,” because “the instru- 
ment placed upon the horns to enable 
it to draw the sledges of the Lap- 
landers is called in their language 
rancha .” 

The Ranged Deer was the sign of the King’s 

gunsmith m the Minories, 1 673 This 

ranged deer was simply intended for the Rein- 
deer, which animal nad j ust then newly come 
under the notice of the public ; their know- 
ledge of it was still confused, and its name 
was spelled in various ways, such as, rain- 
deer, ruined-deer , range-deer , and ranged-deer . 
— Ijarwood and Hotten, History of Sign-boards, 
p. 165. . 

This beast is called by the Latines Rangi- 
fer, by the Germains Rein, Reiner, Raineger, 
Reinssthier, by the French Raingier, and 
Ranglier, and the later Latins call it Reingus, 
.... This beast was first of all discouered by 
Olaus Magnus in this Northerne part of the 
world, to wardes the poale Artique, as in Nor- 
way, Swetia, and Scandinauia, at the first 
sight whereof he called it Raingifor, quasi 
Ramifer, because he beareth homes on his 
head like the boughes of a tree. — Topsell, 
History of Four-footed Beasts (1608), p. 591. 

Rangleer, a kind of stag so called by 
reason of his lofty horns, resembling the 
Branches of trees. — Bailey . 

Cerf rame, a raine-deere. — Cotgrave. [As 
if from its branching antlers.] 

Rangifero , a Rame-deare, a beast in the 
Northren could countries of the bignesse of 
a Mule. — Fiona, New World of Words, 1611* 

The first part of the word ram-deer 
was evidently brought into connexion 
With old Fr. rain (zz raim), a bough. 
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Bahtier, applied to a forester, as if 
so called because it is his duty to range 
up and down through the woods. Mr. 
Wedgwood is of opinion that the word 
is a corruption of ramagew, the, name 
by which the guardian of the forest 
was formerly known in France, literally 
he who oversees the ramage (Mid. Lat. 
ramagium) or right of cutting branches 
(Lat. rrnms ) . Compare N orthampton 
rangewood , brushwood, with Fr. rainche , 
mins, min , raim, a branch. 

Bank, used in the sense of strong- 
smelling, offensive, is old Eng. rank , 
strong, proud, A. Sax. ranc , altered in 
meaning through confusion with old 
Fr. ranee , fusty, Lat. rancidus , rancid. 

Bansacx, to search thoroughly, to 
search for stolen goods, old Eng. ran - 
saken , Icel. rannsaka , to search a house 
(Swed. ramaka). The first part of the 
word is Icel. rami, a house (= Goth. 
razn ), the latter part is not (as might 
be imagined from the spelling) sack , to 
plunder or rummage for booty, as when 
we speak of sacking a city, but from 
sdehja, to seek (Cleasby, 617), akin to 
A. Sax. secan, to seek (Ger. such on). 
The word was sometimes used as if it 
meant to plunder. Compare the follow- 
ing:— 

We sack, we ransack to the utmost sands, 

Of native kingdoms, and of foreign lands, 

We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 
We progress, and we prog from pole to pole. 

F. Quarles, Emblems, bk. ii, 2. 

They did not, as our church-suckers and 
ransackers do, rob God with the right hand, 
and give him a little back with the left ; take 
from him a pound, and restore him a penny. 
— -T. Adams , God’s Bounty, Sermons , i. 144. 

In what vile part of this anatomy 

Poth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 

The hateful mansion. 

Shakespeare Rom. and Juliet, iii. 3, 108. 

He gan hem ransaken on and on, 

Ana fond it $or sone a-non. 

Genesis and Exodus , 1, 2324. 

Happed, an incorrect form of rapt, 
Lat. raptus, ravished, enraptured, as if 
the past parte, of a verb to rap. See 
Wrapped. 

Confused forms flit by his wandering eyes, 
And his rapped sours o’erwhelmed with ex- 
tasies. 

Maxwell, Poems, p. 175 (Murray 
repr.). 

However, there was in old English a 


verb rappe, rape , to hurry away, or 
ravish, which no doubt was merged in 
the classical rapt of later writers, the 
recognized adjectival form of rapture. 
We even find rapied for enraptured 
(Nares). 

We shall dye euery one of vs ; yet some 
shall be rapt and taken aliue, as Sainct Pauls 
sayth. — Latimer , Sermons , p. 113 verso. 

Bare, somewhat raw, underdone, in- 
sufficiently cooked (Prov. Eng., Ireland, 
United States), has been confused with 
rare (Lat. rarus), thin, scarce (so 
Bailey), and with Prov. Eng. roure, 
early, soon (Devon), as if too soon 
taken from the fire, too quickly done, 
a contraction of rather, like or from 
other, smoor (Bamsay) for smother (so 
Wedgwood). Compare the folio w- 
ing : — 

The broccolow are rare [= early] this year. 
We go to bed pretty rare on Sundays. — M. 
A. Courtney, 14. Cornwall Glossary, E.D.S. 
O’er yonder hill does scant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cott so rear ? 

[Note. — An expression in several counties 
of Lngland for early in the morning.] — Gay , 
Poems, i. 69. 

It is really the old Eng. “ rere, or 
nesclie, as eggys, Mollis.” — Prompt. 
Parv. ; A. Bax. hrer, half-cooked, h/reran, 
to half-cook (Cockayne, Leechdoms, iii. 
Glossary). Kennet spells it rter. 

One reare rosted chick. — Hamilton, Epi- 
grams, iv. 6. 

Compare Icel. Iwdr, raw, old Ger. 
rawer (for hrawer), which Pictet con- 
nects with Lat. cruor , as if samglant, 
Sansk. hr hr a, crude, Welsh crau, gore 
( Grig. Indo-Eur. ii. 20). 

Babe-lines, 1 names for the trans- 

Battlings, / verse ropes in the rig- 
ging of a ship which form a ladder, 
are corruptions of rat-lines. Perhaps 
connected with Dan. rat-line, a “wheel- 
line ” or tiller-rope, from rat, a wheel 
(Lat. rota). 

Bastylbow, an old name for the 
“ wede, llesta bovis or rest-harrow, 
in the Promptormm Pamulorum (ab. 
1440), which Gerarde (Herbal) names 
Arresta bovis , in French wreste boeuf. 
It is from the latter that the word is 
corrupted. 

It is sooner founde then desired of has- 
bande men, bicause the tough and woodie 
rootes are comhersome vnto them, by reason 
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they do fitaie the plough, and make the oxen 
stande.—Gerarde, Herbal , p. 1142. 

Rat. The colloquial expression 44 to 
smell a rat,” meaning to conceive a 
suspicion, suspect something wrong, 
has been explained as a perverted 
translation of the German unrath wit- 
tern (Blackley, Word-Gossip , p. 55). 
44 To smell a rat” is actually Kalt- 
schmidt’s definition of unrath merhen, 
unrath being filth, waste, mischief. 
The knowing look of an excited terrier 
when he has scented his enemy is quite 
sufficient to account for the phrase, 
originally no doubt a sporting one, and 
it needs no other explanation. 

Babulo. Whoop ' W hither is my brother 
basket-maker gone 7 ha 1 let me see : l smell 
a rat . — Patient Gnsstl, act iv. sc. 2 (1603), 
Shaks. Soc. ed. p. 65. 

I snu II a mt , 

And, if my brain tail not, have found out all, 
Your drifts, though ne’er so politicly carry’d. 

May, The Old Couple , 1658, act m. sc. 1. 

Moch mony being sett vpp, and mochmore 
to sett, the Pope being the younger 55, 
though it weare the greatest game of the 
cardes, yet smelling the ratt , for they he all 
nasuti, and mistrusting, as it was indeed, 
that thear was and elde» game on the boord, 
gaue it ouer. — Harington , Nugae Antique , 
vol. u. p. 19 ). 

No 1 do smell a J ox strongly . — 'I he Roaring 
Girt, i. 1 (1611). 

Rat, a Scotch word for a 44 wart,” is 
another form of tor at, Old Eng. wrct, 
A. Sax. weart, Icel. varta, Ger. warze 
(cf. Lat. vermca). So Dutch wratte 
for werte , Prov. Eng. wrct , a wart 
(Forby). 

Wiette, or werte yn a mnnnys skynne, 
Veruca. — Prompt. Pm vulorum. 

The eihe Kliotropia is called verrvcaria, 
wrotwork, bycause it destruyeth and fordoth 
wrottqs [Way, m /oeo]. 

Rate, to rate , or give one a rating, 
meaning to scold or chide sharply, so 
spelt as if it were another use of rate, 
to tax one [with an offence] , or lay it 
to his charge, from rate, Lat. rata (sc. 
pare), a fixed proportion, an assessment 
or valuation (so Wedgwood), is really 
another form of old Eng. rette, to 
reckon or charge to one’s account ( e.g . 
Wycliffe, Gen. xv. 6 ; Numb. xxiv. 9 ; 
Deut. xxi. 8 ; Gal. iii. 6; Jam. u. 28, 
where it translates the Vulgate reputare ; 
find Rom, iv. 8 ; Philem 18, where it 
translates invpwtwre). 44 God was in 


Crist ... not rettynge to hem her 
giltis.”— Wycliffe, 2 Cor. v. 19, =: non 
reputans illis delicta ipsorum ( Vulgate). 

O. Eng. rette (or a-rette) is from old 
Fr. refer, to reproach, Sp. ret cvr, old Sp., 
Portg., Prov. reptar, Grison ravida/r , all 
which are from Lat. reputare . The 
forms rehete ( Towneley Mysteries), rahate 
(Udal), are curious. 

Rectyn, or reltqn , or wytyn [= blame], 
Jmputo, reputo , ascribo. — Prompt . Parvu - 
lot urn, 

Rattlemouse, an old name for the 
bat, is a corruption of its A. Saxon 
name hrea]>emus (Cockayne, Leech - 
dome, Stcurc unning, &c., vol. iii. Glos- 
sary). 

By this means Phihno serued all turues 
and shifted himself fiom blame, not vnlike 
the tale of the Rattlemouse who m the warres 
proclaimed betweene the foure footpd beasts, 
and the birder, beyng sent for by the Lyon 
to be at his musters, evcused himselfe for 
that he was a foule and flew with wmges; 
and beyng sent for by the Eagle to seme him, 
sayd that he was a foure footed beast, and by 
that craftie cauill escaped the danger of the 
wanes, and shunned the seruice of both 
Prunes. — G. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, 
1589, p 148 (ed. Arber). 

Raven- tree, a Scotch form of the 
word rowan-tree, or roun-tree , the moun- 
tain ash. 

The raven tree was good to keip upon both 
man and heist. — Notth Beiunck kirk Session 
Register, 1 663 (Da I yell, Darker Superstitions 
of Scotland , p, 139). 

Rawbone, a name for the radish, is 
a corruption of rabone (Gerarde, p. 
184), Sp. rabano , Lat. raphanus . The 
Spanish word seems to have been as- 
similated to rabo, a tail, with reference 
to the tail-like shape of its tap-root. 

Raw-mouse, a bat (Somersetshire), 
is a corruption of rere-mouse , A. Sax. 
hrlre-mus, from hreran, to move, agitate 
(the wings), and so the flying mouse. 
To which I leap’d, and left my keel, and high 
Clamb’rmg upon it did as close imply 
My breast about it as a reremouse could. 

G. Chipman, Odysseys, bk. xn. 1. 610. 

The Rere-mouse or Bat alone of all crea- 
tures that fly, bnngeth forth young aliue. — 
Holland, Pham A at. Hist. vol. l. p. 301. 

Some war with rere-mice for their leathern 
wings, 

To make my small elves coats. 

Shakespeare, A Midsummer N. Dream, 
li. f, 5* 
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Bat-grass, a popular name for lolium 
perenm. The first part of the word re- 
presents Fr. twme, drunkenness, from 
the supposed intoxicating quality of 
some species (Prior). In the north 
of England it is named drunk , in 
Latin bUum termdentum , drunken dar- 
nel. Crap or crappe , which is also 
applied to it, and has not been ex- 
plained, is probably from the Latin 
o rapula, the effects of drunkenness. 

Reach, a popular form of retch , to 
vomit, as if to extend or strain forward, 
like vulgar Eng. heave (used in this 
sense in Holland’s Pliny). Retch is 
not, as has been supposed, a derivative 
of It. recere , to vomit (from Lat. rei- 
cere , rejicere , to cast up), but of A. Sax. 
hrceccm , to vomit (Ettmiiller, 502), 
Norse broekja . Hence also old Fr. 
metier , to spit up, Prov. racar , Wallon 
rechi , and Fr, cracker. Compare Prov. 
Eng. wreak [better reak], a cough, 
Westm. (Wright). 

This is a medicine that would not bee 
ministred inwardly to fearefull, timorous, 
and faint-hearted persons . . . and least of 
all vnto those that spit or reach vp bloud. — 
Holland , Plinies Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 219. 

Readily, in such phrases as “ to give 
readily “I readily promise to do so,” 
i.e. willingly, without reluctance, is for 
0. Eng. hrcedUce , speedily, immediately, 
from breed, hrai%, swift, quick, a distinct 
word from rcedi 3, prepared (in Orrmin), 
which is a derivative of reed, rod, ready, 
prepared. 

Blithe ther of was he 
And redily yaf him sa 
Of wel gode mon6, 

Ten schillinges and ma. 

Sir Tristrem , i. 56 (ed. Scott). 

Rebate, to plane boards so that the 
overlapping edges will fit one another, 
so spelt ( e.g . in Bailey) as if the same 
word as rebate , to lessen or diminish 
(also to blunt the edge of a sword), Fr. 
rehattre , to beat back, is a corruption of 
mhbd ( rabbot , Holland), from Fr. ra- 
boier , to plane or level, which stands 
for rahouter (i.e. re+ad + boter , “re-a- 
but ”), to thrust back. Bee Skeat, 
Etym. Bid. s.v. 

Reckling, a puny infant, the smallest 
in a fitter, is more correctly wreckling 
(Holland, Pliny), which is the form in 


the Cleveland dialect (Atkinson), and 
in Cumberland (Ferguson). Other 
forms of the word are wrackling , ruck- 
ling, writUng* Compare Scot, wrig, a 
puny child, the feeblest bird in a nest, 
Prov. Dan, wrong, wrmgling, Low Ger. 
wrak, a poor oontemptible creature, 
originally anything refuse or rejeoted, 
Swed. vrak, refuse, Old Dan. vreeke, to 
cast out. Tli e word is thus akin to wreck, 
toreckage, and wretch. 

A mother dotes upon the reckling child, 

More than the strong. 

Tailor, Philip van A rtevelde, 
pt. ii. v. 3. 

Was one year gone, and on returning found, 
Not two but three ; there lay the reckling , one 
But one hour old ! 

Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien , 1. 559. 

Recognise, so spelt from analogy to 
baptise, catechise, symbolise, &c., seems 
to have been evolved out of the sub- 
stantive recognisance, old Fr. recoigni- 
sancc, recognoi seance. Boyle used the 
form recognosce , going back direct to 
Lat. recognoscere . 

The examiner [Boyle] might have remem- 
bered, . . . who it was that distinguished his 
style with ignore and recognosce. — Bentley , 
Works, i. liv. 

Similarly, to agnize was formed out of 
agnition. 

The very agnizing and celebrating of them 
fills our souls with unspeakable joy. — Beve- 
ridge, Works , vol. iii. p. 122 (Oxford ed.). 

Recoil, so spelt as if derived from 
Fr. re-cueillir, Lat. re-colligere , to draw 
one’s self together, to shrink as a coil of 
wire does when extended (cf. coil from 
cueillir ), is a corruption of the older 
form recule , Fr. reculer, to turn tail 
(ml, Lat. cuius), just as to start back 
is connected with old Eng. stert, eteort , 
the tail. 

They bound themselves by a sacred lay and 
oth to fight it out to the last man, vnder 

E aine of death to as many as seemed to turne 
acke or once recnle. — Holland , Plinies 
Naturall Historie , vol. ii. p. 495, 1634. 

Teucer with his bowe made them recule 
backe agayne, when Menelaus tooke bym to 
his feete, and ranne awaye. — II. Ascham , 
Toxophilus, 1545, p. 68 (ed. Arber). 

So thay marchyd forward, and so the gunes 
shott, and the morespykes enconterea to- 
gether with gratt larum, and after recuiyd 
bake again. — Machyn, Diary, 1559, July 1 
(p. 202, Camden Hoc.). 
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Oft fee made him stagger as unstayd, 

And oft recuile to slum ue hissbarpe despight. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene, VL i. 20. 
Thus when this Courtly Gentleman with 
toyle 

Hirarselfe hath wearied, he doth recoyle 
Unto his rest. 

Spwser, Mother Huhberds Tale , 

11 . 753 * 755 . 

Whan the Normayns sawe them recule 
backe, they had maruell why they dyde so. 
— 'Lord Berners , F roissart , 1523, cap. i. 

Next morne when early Phoebus first arose 
(Which then arose last in Vriah’s sight) 

Him Joab in the forfront did dispose 
From whom the rest recoylid in the fight. 
Fuller , Davids Hat nous Smne f 1681 f 
st. 46. 

Reoounsel, the form used every- 
where by Wycliffe in his Bible for re- 
concile (e.g. 2 Cor. v. 18, Deeds vii. 26, 
&c.), as if to advise over again, or try 
new counsels. 

Go first for to be recounseilid to thi brother. 
—5’. Matt. v. 24. 

Recount, to relate or rehearse, is 
not a native compound like re-count , to 
number over again, but should properly 
be racount (compare Refine, for r affine), 
being derived immediately from Fr. 
raconter , to tell or relate a story, from 
re- and old Fr. aconter (zz contcr ), Lat. 
re-ad-computare . 

Recover, to become convalescent, 
sometimes imagined to be identical 
with re-cover (Fr. couvrir , Lat. co- 
operire), as if the reference were to an 
open wound covering over again (Trench, 
Richardson), a false analogy being as- 
sumed in heal (A Sax. hdelm , to make 
hale), as if from A. Sax. helan, to cover. 
The word properly means to regain or 
get back (one’s health), or, as the 
Americans say, to recuperate , being 
derived through Fr. recouvrer (It. re- 
cover cere) from. Lat. recuperate, to ob- 
tain again, originally to make good, 
from old Lat. mprue , good (Corssen, 
Littrd). It was, no doubt, confused 
with old Eng. cover , coveren (see Strat- 
mann), also akoveren , A. Sax. acofrian , 
to recover from sickness (Cockayne, 
Leechdoms , vol. iii. p. 184), which it 
eventually superseded. Diefenbach 
suggests a connexion for these latter 
words with old Swed. kofra, to profit, 
increase, progress, Scand. kober , useful, 
good, old But. koever , abundant, koe- 


verm , to gain, old Eng. quiver, lively, 
A. Sax. caf swift, quick, IceL dkafr, 
eager, earnest (Goth, Sprache , ii. 484), 

He drinkefc bitter sabraz uorto alwueren his 
heale [He drinketh bitter sabraz for to recover 
his health]. — Ancren Rtwle, p. 364. 

Nan nauefc neauer mare hope of nan o- 
couemnge [None hath ever more hope of 
any recovery!. — Old Eng. Homilies, 1st Ser. 
p. 251 (ed. Morris). 

When he is seke, and bedreden lys, . . . 

ban er men in dout and noght oertayn, 

Wethir he gal ever cover agayn. 

Hampoie , P riche of Conscience, 1.811. 
Yf that he mouthen heled be. 

For yf he mouthe couere yet, . . . 
Mi-self shal dubbe him to knith. 

Ravelok the Dane, 1. 2042. 
[He] siked banne so sore * J?eso}>e fortotelle. 
bat uch wish bat it wist * wend he ne schuld 
keuer. 

William of Palerne, 1. 1488. 
The lady was wyth the quene, 

With myrthe and game them betwene 
To covyr hur of hur care. 

Romance of Octavian , 1. 522 (Percy 
Soc.) 

Early instances of recowr, recure , for 
recover, are these : — 

Recuryn , of sekenesse. Convaleo, recon- 
valeo. — Prompt. Pare. 

J?ou hit sselt wel recouri, Jx>u art yong, 
and strang, bou sselt libbe long. — Ayenbite 
of Inwyt (1340), p. 32. 

This loue is not for to recouere ony worship, 
but alle dishonour and shame. — Knight of La 
Tour Landry , p. 179 (E.E.T.S.). 

Redcoal, a Scotch term for the 
horse-radish, also spelt red-coll, is a 
corruption of the name rot-coil , the 
horse-radish, said to be from the old 
Swedish rot, root, and koll, fire, as it 
were the “ hot-root n (Jamieson). But 
Swed. kol is merely coal. The word is 
probably due to some confusion with 
Swed. roi-hU, bore-cole [root-cole] , 
otherwise kdl-rot , turnip -rooted cole. 
Gerarde says that the ancients con- 
founded the radish with “ eooleworts ” 
(Herbal, p. 188), and that, the horse- 
radish “ is called in the north part of 
England red-cole ” (p. 187). 

Red-gum, 1 an infantile disease, is 

Red-gown, J a corruption of old 
Eng. red-gounde, A. Sax. gund, a 
purulent discharge. See Gum. 

Soft Child-hood puling 
Is wrung with Worms, begot of crudity, 

Are apt to Laske through much humidity: 
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Through their salt phlegms, their heads are 
hid with skalis, 

Their Limbs with Red-gums and with bloody 
balls. 

J. Sylvester , Du Bart as, p. SI 2. 

Stale chamber-lie . . . cureth the red-gomb 
in yong infants. — Holland , Pliny's Nat. Hist. 
in 307. 

Bed Lettuce, an old word for a 
tavern, is a corruption of red lattice, 
which was the distinctive mark of 
these houses. 

Your red lattice phrases. — Merry lF»m of 
W. ii. 2. ( \ id. Douce's Illustr. oj Shakspere. ) 

See Lettuce. 

Redoubt, a term in fortification, a 
small fort, is the Fr. redoufc, reduit , It. 
ridotto, a little fort, Lat. reducing, with 
the b inserted from the false analogy 
of redoubted , dreaded, redoubtable , for- 
midable ; Fr. redoubter , to dread. Re- 
doubt is properly a stronghold to retreat 
to, identical with “ reduct, an advan- 
tageous piece of ground, entrenched . . . 
for an army to retire to in case of a 
surprize.” — Bailey. 

And made those strange approaches by false- 
brays, 

Reduits, half-moons, horn-works, and such 
close ways. 

jB. Jonson, Underwoods. 

8 Oct. I passed by boate to Bruges, taking 
in at a ledouit a convoy of It musketeers. — 
J. Evelyn , Diary, 1641. 

Befine would more properly be 
spelt rafjine, being derived from Fr. 
raffner, i.e. re-affmer, and not a direct 
compound of re and jin ; cf. the cognate 
forms, It. raffinate, tier, mjjhwren, Dan. 
raffnere, &c., all from re and Low Lat. 
affi/aare. 

Refbain, the recurring or repeated 
part of a poem, an antistrophe, Fr. 
refradn , Prov. refranh, Span, refran, 
which are respectively from reframdre , 
refranh&i', zz Lat. rejrangere , to break 
off. So a refrain is that which breaks, 
or interrupts, the sequence of strophes, 
an intercalated verse (Diez and Scheler ). 
You tip your speeches with Italian “ motti,” 
Spmisn u lejranesf' and English “quoth 
' he’s.”* Believe me, 

There’s not a proverb salts your tongue, but 
plants 

Whole colonies of white hairs. 

Albumazar , act iv. sc. 13. 

Refuit, in old English a place of 
escape to flee to for safety, is apparently 


a corruption of refuge (Lat. refugitm), 
assimilated to Fr. refudte , flight, escape, 
from refu/ir, to fly. 

|?at Almilti God, J>at may best, 

Send 30 w sum refuit and sum rest. 

Old Eng. Miscellany , p. 231, 1. 282. 

And the Lord is maad re font, ether help, 
to a pore man ; an helpere in couenable tymes 
m tribulacioun. — Wyclijfe, Ps. ix. 10. 

For thou art rny stidefastnesse ; and my 
rejuit. — Id. Ps. lxx. 3. 

To Walys fled the cristinnytee 

Of olde Britons, dwellynge in this lie ; 

Thor was hir refut for "the mene while. 

Chaucer , Man oj Lawes Tale , 1. 546. 

Regale, to feast, has often been 
understood as meaning to entertain 
regally, or royally, Fr. regalement, Lat. 
rcgaliter (so Bailey, Skinner). 

be regale 1 , To make as much account, and 
tale as great care, of himself, as ij hee were a 
king. — Cotgrnve. 

A tablp richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour. 

Milton , Par. Regained , 11. 310. 
For thy Oates rich Alexandria drugs, 

Fetch’d by carvels fiom .Egypt’s richest 
streights, 

Found in the wealthy strand of Africa, 

Shall royahze the table of my king. 

Greene , Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(l‘>91), p. 106 (ed. llyce). 

Compare old Eng. emperialle , to deck 
royally. 

ban emperialle \>y Cuppe horde 
With Siluer oc gild fulle gay. 

The Bibets Book, p 131, L 231 

(K.E.T.S.). 

To regale, icgtdur, tratar legunnente on com 
regain. — Vieyra, Poi tugnese Diet. vol. ii. 

However, Fr. regaler (Sp. regalcur, It. 
regalare) is derived from old Fr, galer, 
to enjoy one’s self, to be liberal, to enter- 
tain with good cheer, old Fr. gale , It. 
gala, mirth, good cheer. Of. 0. H. 
Ger. geil, merry, wanton, luxurious, 
Goth, gailjan, to gladden. So regale is 
to keep a gala - day or festival. Regale, 
a feast (Cowper) is also found in the 
forms regaUa (D’Urfey), r eg alio and re- 
galo (Walpole) ; see Davies, Supp.Eng . 
Glossary, s.vv. 

I thank you for the last regain you gaueme 
at your Musaeum, and for the good Company, 
— Howell, Letters (1635), bk. i. sect. 6, 20. 

The fatal end of their journey being con- 
tinually before their eyes, would not alter and 
deprave their palate from tasting these re* 
galios l — Cotton, Montaigne's Essays, cb. am. 
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For *tis, like Turks with hen and rice to treat, 
To make regalios out of common meat. 

Dryden, Epilogue to The Wild Gallant, 
1667, 1. 12. 

Rehorse, an old English term for 
laying on the colours thickly in paint- 
ing, in impasto , is a corrupt form of Er. 
rehausser, or rehauher, to heighten or 
enhance. 

Rebaulser, to raise, or set higher, to place 
above; also (in Painting, &c.) to rehorse , 
heighten ; to leeve, to imbosse. — Cot grave, 

Rehaulsement, a rehorsing , heightening. — 

Id, 

Reign, an old spelling of rain, as if 
it were the governing power ( regnwm ) 
which directs (regit) a horse’s move- 
ments. “Heine, the r eigne of a bridle ” 
(Cotgrave). Compare Prov. regna. 
However, when we find that the 
Italian for rein is red/ina, Portg. redea, 
we may rather believe that it is a deri- 
vative, as Diez holds, of the Latin re - 
tinere, to hold back. 

Apes haue beene taught to loape, singe, 
driue Wagons, raigtnng and whipping the 
Horses very artificially. — Topsell, I on re-jooted 
Beastes, p. 3(1608). 

Rein-deer, 1 so spelt as if to denote 

Rain-deer, / the deer that runs in 
harness with a rein, is a corruption of 
the A. Sax. hran, Swed. ran, Dan. r< ns- 
( dyr ), Fr. renne, Lat. re no or rheno 
(Caesar). Topsell, History of Foure- 
footed Beasts , spells it Jlceyner and 
Rainger. He says, “ This beast was 
first of all discouored by Olaus Magnus 

at the first sight whereof he 

called it Raingifer , quasi Ramifer, be- 
cause he beareth homes on lus head 
like the boughes of a tree,” p. 691 
(1608). The Germans make it renn- 
thier, as if “the running beast,” from 
rermen, to run. The spelling ram - 
seems due to a confusion with Fr. rain, 
a bough, as if a branching antler. See 
Ranged-deer. 

It is a word probably of Finnish 
origin. “ ha dedr hie Mta$ hrdnas” — 
K. Alfred, Oromus , i. 1, § 16. In Ice- 
landic, where it is not a native term, 
the animal is called hreinn (which is 
also the word for clean, A. Sax. hran , 
Eng. “rinse”), Pictet (Originee Indo- 
Emop, tom. i. p. 439) suggests that the 
word may be contracted from hwrana , 
£= Sansk. 6arana, calana, a Btag. Other 
names, or forms of the name, are Fr. 


ranger, rangier , Norweg. hreingyr. 
Prof. Skeat regards the word as mean* 
ing undoubtedly the pastured or domes- 
ticated animal, from the Lapp reino, 
signifying “ pasture ” (jV. and Q, 6th 
S. i. 363). 

He had of his owne breed 600 tame deere 
of that kinde which they call Rane Deere: 
... a beast of great value, and raarueilously 
esteemed among the Fynnes. — Hakluyt's Voy- 
ages, 1598, p. 5. 

Haste my raindeer , and let us nimbly go. 

The Spectator, No. 406. 

A sharp controversy, arising out of a 
wager as to the true spelling of this 
word, was carried on in the papers, 
Nov., 1862. 

Professor Stephens observes that 
hran, a rane or rein , was originally 
applied to any large creature, first to 
the whale, e.g. Runic hron, Gaelic r6n 
rdin, the seal, and then to the reindeer, 
e.g. Icel. hreinn. — Old Northern Runic 
Monuments, p. 943. 

Reins, the common Bible word for 
the kidneys, is the French reins, Lat. 
ren, renis. It has apparently been 
assimilated in its orthography to the 
reins of a bridle, O. Fr. reine . 

The gall [of a hedgehog], with the braine 
of a Bat and the milke of a Dog, cureth the 
mines. — Topsell, History of Fonr-Jooted Beasts, 

p. 280,1608. 

Relict, an occasional mis-spelling of 
relic (Fr. relique, Lat. reliquiae, remains, 
leavings), as if from Lat. reUctum, some- 
thing left. On the other hand, a de- 
ceased person’s widow is sometimes 
popularly spoken of as his relic . 

’Tis baalish gold in David’s coin disguised ; 
Which to his house with richer relicts came 
While lumber idols only fed the flame. 

Tate, in DrydeiTs Absalom andAchi- 
tophel , pt. li. 1. 645. 

A clore the purple raj* of majesty, 

And think ’t a sacred relict of the sky. 

Oldham, Satire on the Jesuits, sati. 

Remedy, a term in use at Winchester 
College for a partial holiday, when the 
boys are let off certain work, is a cor- 
ruption of remi-day, which is for re- 
mission- day ( dies rem i ssi oms).—H. C. 
Adams, Wylceh arnica, pp. 289, 431. 

Remnant must have been originally 
only a vulgar pronunciation of rema* 
nent, Lat. remanen(t)s, a remaining 
(portion), what is left, a residue. SimL 
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lar popular contractions are enmity for 
onemity or emmity (in-amity) j fortnight 
for forten-night (fourteen-night) s mint 
for nvimt ; plush for peluche ; platoon 
for pehton ; sprite for epirite ; dirge for 
dArige. 

The rmnaunt toke his seruantes and in- 
treated them vngodly and slewe them. — Tyn- 
date , S. Matt. xxii. 6. 

The remnant tooke his seruants and in- 
treated them spitefully and slew them. — A. V . 
t bid. (1611). 

Renate, an old name for a species 
of apple, as if it denoted pomum rena- 
tum, one that had been regenerated or 
renewed in its nature (Lat. re-natus) by 
grafting, is a corruption of renet, rennet , 
or reneting , a sort of pippin (Bailey), 
which is but an Anglicized form of Fr. 
reinette , “ the queen apple,” a russeting. 
Gerarde (Herball, p. 1274, 1597) gives a 
figure of “ The Quining, or Queene of 
Apples, Malum reg inale” which may 
be the fruit in question. 

I am informed that Pippins grafted on a 
Pippin stock are called Renates, bettered in 
their generous nature by such double extrac- 
tion. — Thos. Fuller , Worthies of England , vol. 
ii. p. 3 (ed. 1811). 

When a Pepin is planted on a Pepin-stock, 
the fruit growing thence is called a Renate, a 
most delicious apple, as both by Sire and 
Dam well descended. Thus his blood must 
needs be well purified who is gentilely born 
on both sides.*— T. Fuller , Holy State , p. 138 
(1648). 

Richard Hariys, fruiterer to King Henrie 
the 8, planted . . . the temperate pipyn and 
the golden renate. — Lombard e, Perambulation 
of Kent, 1596 [in Wright]. 

The renat, which though first it from the 
pippin came, 

Growne through his pureness nice, assumes 
that curious name. 

Drayton , Polyolbion , Song 18. 

Beinette % the French name of the 
fruit, is also frequently spelt rainette , 
and is thought to have been so called 
from its being spotted like a little frog 
(ramette, from mine , Lat. rana), Gattel, 
Seheler, &c. Compare ranuncul/us , orig. 
a little frog. 

Nor is it every apple I desire, 

Nor that which pleases ev’ry palate best ; 

’Tis not the lasting deuzan I require : 

Nor yet the red -cheek’d aueening I request. 

Quarles, Emblems, bk. v. 

Bender, when used as meaning to 
melt or liquefy lard, fat, &c., has no 
connexion with its homophone ( = Fr. 


rendre, It. rendere Lat. reddere), but is 
the same word as Dan. rinde, rends, to 
run, to flow, Icel. renna , to cause to 
run, to liquefy, A. Sax. rinnm. 

Repine, so spelt as if meaning to 
pine or feel a renewal of pain at the 
thought of something, is in Froissart 
spelt repoyne , which is from Fr. re - 
poincb'e, to prick again, Lat. re-pungere 
(Wedgwood), or perhaps from Lat. re- 
poenitere [?] . 

They . . . repoyned in that they had sends 
to the kynge as they did. — Lord Berners, 
Froissart , cap. cxxx. (1523). 

Repining courage yields 

No foote to foe : the flashing fier flies, 

As from a forge, out of their burning shields. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene, 1. ii. 17. 

Repose is not derived, as used gene- 
rally to be imagined, from Lat. repono, 
reposwi, to place back. Just as “ pose ” 
is from Fr. poser , Sp. poseur , It. posare, 
Prov. pausar, Low Lat. parnare , to give 
one pause, bring him to a stand-still, 
to puzzle him, so “ repose ” is Fr. re- 
poser, Sp. reposa/r. It. riposare , Prov. re- 
pausao', Low Lat. rc-pausare , from Gk. 
pa-usis, a cessation. A Spanish inn 
whereat to put up for the night is called 
the posada. 

Reprimand, from the Latin reprimsn- 
dms, deserving to be checked, owes its 
present form to a supposed analogy 
with demand , command, &c. 

Reprieve, old Eng. reprove, seems to 
be an assimilation to believe, conceive, 
receive, &c., of old Fr. repreuver , re- 
prover, from Lat. re-probcure, to try or 
prove over again, to ro-consider a sen- 
tence, just as the synonymous word 
respite (Lat. respectus) meant originally 
a re-consideration. 

Retable, an architectural term for 
the ledge raised above the communion 
table (or altar), on which the cross and 
vases of flowers are placed in churches, 
Fr. retable . The word seems irresis- 
tibly to suggest the idea of a contre - 
table, or a repetition of the table proper. 
However, restaulc (for restable), the old 
French form of retahle, shows that the 
true origin of the word is Low Lat. re- 
staUU8, just as re-stabilire is of retabUr ; 
and so retable in an architectural sense 
would mean something fixed or erected 
behind the altar, a back-support. An 
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older English form retaule is given in 
Eev. F. Lee’s Gbssary of Liturgical 
and Ecclesiastical Terms . It may be 
noted as decisive of the matter that the 
* prefix re- is never compounded directly 
with a substantive. Thus retable is 
lambris retabU ( restabilitus ), 

Bevel, to make merry, especially in 
the night-time, generally regarded as 
identical with Fr. reveiller , to waken or 
keep awake, and so to keep late hours 
(so Bailey). Compare reveillon, a meal 
taken late at night. In former times 
watch , to wake, had precisely the same 
meaning, to spend the night in riot and 
drinking. See Dyce, Remarks on Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, p. 210. 

Withdraw your hand fro riotous watching . 

Lydgate , Fall of Princes, b. ix. fol. xxxi. 
His hede was heuy for watching ouer nyghte. 

Skelton, Bowge of Courte (WW/cs, i. 43, 
ed. Dyce). 

Late watchings in Tauerns will wrinckle that 
face. 

The Wandering Jew , 1610, sig. D. 

Hostesse, clap to the doores : watch to 
night, pray to morrow. Gallants, i .ads, 
Boyes, Harts of Gold, all the good Titles of 
Fellowship come to you. — Shakespeare, 1 lien. 
IV. ii. 4 (1623). 

So when Hamlet says, 

The king doth wake to-night and takes his 
rouse, 

Keeps wassail. Hamlet, i. 4, 9, — 

he immediately goes on to characterize 
it as “ a heavy-headed revel,” 1. 17. 

Watchfulness as it is only a restraint from 
bodily sleep is not that which 1 urge and en- 
force ; this is a season wherein I know its 
much in use, to sit up late ; they that intend 
games and revels , and pastimes are watchful 
enough, though they turn the night into day, 
and tne day like heavy sluggards into night. 
—Hacket, Century of Sermons, p. 18. 

The following play upon words is 
quite in the manner of folks -etymo- 
logy 

'The on’y thing like revellin thet ever come 
to me, 

Wuz hem’ routed out o’ sleep by thet darned 
revelee [z=z reveille ]. 

J. Jf. Lowell, Biglow Papers , No. 8. 

Revel, old Fr. reveler, is really akin 
to old Fr. reveleux, wanton, lascivious, 
unruly, outrageous (Cotgrave), revele, 
extravagant, revel, reviel, reviau, enjoy- 
ment, merry-making, riot (Scheler), 
from Dut. revelen , to dote, to wander in 
mind, to rave, old Dut. ravelen . These 


words again are derived from old Fr. 
resver, raver, Mod. Fr. river, to dote or 
rave . Fr. rever, reve, comes through the 
forms rrnva. Low Lat. rabia, from Lat* 
rabies , madness. Revel is thus near 
akin to rave and rage. Reveillon is per- 
haps for revelon , and assimilated to rt- 
veiller (Scheler). 

And in twenty places mo than there, 

Where they make reuell , and gaudy chere, 
With fyll the pot fyll, and go fyll the can. 

The lh/e Way to the Spyttel Hous , 1. 245. 

Bevell- coyle, a word used occa- 
sionally by Taylor the Water-poet in 
the sense of riot, disorderly living, as 
if a compound of revel and old Eng. coil, 
trouble, tumult, is a corruption of the 
old word level-coil (from lever cul , to lift 
one’s tail, i.e. to leave one’s seat and 
scramble for another, as in the game of 
Puss and Four Corners). 

To dance, sing, sport, and to keepe re veil- 
coy les. Workes, 1630. 

Beynold, \ an old name for the fox, 

Keynolds, J still in provincial use, 
is a corruption of Reynard , a distinct 
name. 

When a fox has visited the poultry- 
yard, a Sussex man will say, “ Mus 
Reynolds \i.e. Master Beynard] come 
along last night — He helped hisself ” 
(Bev. W. D. Parish, Gbssary , p. 94). 
But th’ Ape and Foxe ere long so well them 
sped ... 

That they a Benefice twixt them obtained ; 
And craftie Reynold was a Priest ordained. 

Spenser , Mother Hubberds Tale , 1. 553. 

Rarnold, the fox, may well beare vp his 
tayle in the lyon’s denrte, but when he comes 
abroad, he is afraide of euerie dogge that 
barkes. — Nash, Pierce Penilesse (1592), p. 23 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

There was a superstitious aversion in 
many countries to give the fox his true 
name. In England he is also frequently 
called a Charley . 

Reynard, old Eng. Reynart, is Low 
Ger. Reynaert, Reinaert , and Ger. Rein- 
hart,, for Reginha.rt , or more properly 
Raginohard , a name descriptive of the 
animal’s cunning (J. Grimm, Reinhart 
Fuchs , p. ccxl.), strong (hard, Goth. 
hardus, n Gk. kartus) in counsel ( ragin , 
Goth, ragin). “ Ffor reynart is a 
shrewe and felle and knoweth so many 
wyles that he skal lye and flatre and 
skal thynke how he may begyle deceyue 
and brynge yow to some mockerye,’* 
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says Caxton (Reynard the Fox, 1481, 
p. 11, ed. Arber), translating, 

Reinuert es fel ende auaet 
hi sal hu smeken euae lieghen 
maeh hi, hi sal hu bedrieghen 
met vaischen worden ende met sconen. 
Willem, Van Den Vos Reimerde , 1. 484. 

Reynold , whence onr surname Rey- 
nolds, is a familiar form of Reginald. 

This confusion of the two names is 
an old one. In R. Morysine’s ExJmda - 
iion to Styrreall Englyshmen to the De- 
fence of their Countreye, 1559, “ Rey- 
nold© Pole the Cardinal” is referred to 
as Reynard : — 

Percase the Bishop of Rome is persuaded 
that men here are of two sorts, some yet re- 
maining his true friends. Reynard , his man, 
may put this in his head. 

It is a common superstition not to call the 
fox by his right name, whence the variety of 
names in different languages. — Cleasby , lcel. 
Diet. p. 167, s.v. Faa. 

Rhodomontade, an incorrect spelling 
of rodomontade used by De Quincey, 
from a false analogy to rhapsody, rheto- 
ric, rhododendron , and other words de- 
rived from the Greek. A similar mis- 
take is rhyme for rime. “ Rodomantade ” 
is swaggering language such as befits 
Rodomonte , the hero of Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Fwio°o. 

It. rodomontada , a boast, a brag, a craeke, 
or vaineglorious van ting. — Florin. 

Hast heard o’ th’ loud Rhodomontade 
That t’other Day Jupiter made 1 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque , 
Poems , p. 275. 

Rhyme, a corruption of “rime,” from 
a supposed connexion with rhythm , 
Greek rhythmos. “Rime,” or “ryme,” 
is the word in Milton, Shakespeare, and 
all old English writers. A. Sax. rim , 
Fr. rime. It. and Sp. rimo, Ger. reim, 
Sw. and Dan. rim , lcel. rimet. (See also 
F. Hall, Modern English , p. 158.) 

Ryme , Rithmicus vel rithmus. — Prompt. 
Parvulorum. 

Man og to luuen $at rimes ren, 

He Wissefc wel He logede men. 

[Man ought to love that rhymes course, that 
teacheth well the lewd men.] 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 1. 
Here y schal beginnen a rym , 

Krist us yeue wel god fyn. 

Baueloek the Dane , 1. 21, ed. Skeat. 
Seye a pater-nos ter stille, 

For him put haueth jpe rym[e ] maked. 

Id. l' 2998. 


And thanne y made this boke. But y wolde 
not sette it in rume, but in prose, forto abregge 
it, and that it might be beter ana more pleinly 
to be understood. — Boke of Knight of La 
Tour Landry , p. 3. 

This was a pretie pbantasticall obseruation 
of them, aud yet brought their meetres to 
haue a maruelous good grace, which was in 
Greeke called pvBjmo ; : whence we haue de- 
riued this word ryme , but improperly and not 
wel because we haue no such reete or times 
or stirres in our meeters, by whose aim- 
pathie or pleasant conueniencie with th’eare, 
we could take any delight : this rithmus of 
theirs, is not therefore our rime but a certaine 
musicall numerositie in vtterance, and not a 
bare number as that of the Arithmetical! 
computation is, which therefore is not called 
rithmus but arithmus. — G. Puttenham, Arte of 
Eng . Poesie < 1589), p. 83 (ed. Arber). 

And vow you’le be reveng’d some other time 
And then leave me to make the reason nine. 

S. Rowlands, The Four Knaves (1611), p. 27 
(Percy Soc.). 

Riband, ^ an incorrect spelling 

Ribband, S (Cowper), as if com- 
pounded with hand, of ribbon, old and 
prov. French rihan, Low Lat. rubanus 
(1367, Littre), perhaps connected with 
Lat. rubens, red (the Fr. word was 
sometimes spelt ruben, Scheler). Die- 
fenbach suggests a connexion with 
Goth, raip , a thong, Dan. reeb, Gael, 
rib, lcel. reip, Eng. rope and reef (Goth. 
Sprache, ii. 163). The nautical term 
rib-band, a thin lath, is distinct. 

With ribands pendent flaring ’bout her head. 

Shakespeare, Mern/ Wives of Windsor, 
lv. 6, 42. 

A ribband did the braided tresses bind, 

The rest was loose, and wantoned in the 
wind. 

Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, bk. i. 1. 185, 

Rice, a Sussex word for underwood 
cut sufficiently young to bear winding 
into hedges or hurdles, is the modem 
form of A. Sax. hris, a thin branch 
(Parish). 

Riding, a corrupted form of the word 
trithing , i.e. a thirdmg or third part of 
a shire. The ancient appellations nor - ' 
treding, sudtreding, were mistakenly 
analyzed into nort(h)-reding, sudi - 
reding (south-riding), in place of wor’- 
treding, sud-trednng (nor’-thriding, sou’- 
thriding). 

In Domesday Book trithing is th© 
name* of the three divisions of York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. The counties 
of Cork and Tipperary have in modem 
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tir .been divided into ridings , but 
there are only two thntrdings in each of 
those shires. 

A French writer once thought it ne- 
cessary to inform his readers that a 
certain learned Society in the West 
Riding was not a “ Societe hippique ” 
(Wheatley, What is an Index ?). 

Rig, a riotous or wanton course, 
seems to be a corruption of the older 
form reak or reeh. 

Little he dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 

Cou'per , John Gilpin. 

Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary , quotes 
the following : — 

Love and Rage kept such a realm that 1 
thought they would have gone mad together. 
— Breton , Dream of Strange Effects, p. 17. 

It were enough to undo me utterly, to fill 
brimful the cup of my misfortune, and make 
me play the mad-pate reeks of Bedlam. — 
Urquhart , Rabelais, bk. iii. ch. ix. 

Rig-apown-daisy, an old Scotch 
name for a dance performed on the 
grass, as if a rig or frolic, that beats 
down the daisies, is a corruption of 
Eng. rigadoon, Fr. rigadon, rigodon, 
originally rlgaudon, a lively dance, so 
called after one Rigaud , its inventor 
(Littre). Somewhat similarly down - 
sella, the name of an old dance 
(Wright), is from It. donzella. 

We danced a rigadoon together. — The 
Guardian , IS o. 154. 

u Yes,” sez Johnson, “ in France 
They’re beginmn’ to dance 
Beelzebub’s own rigadoon sez he. 

J. R. Lowell, The Biglow Papers, No, 5. 

Righteous, a mis-spelling of right- 
wise, old Eng. rightwis, A. Sax. rihtwis, 
from a false analogy to such words as 
plenteous, bounteous, &c. A similar 
malformation is the Scotch wrongous . 

Fore hel is not ordend fore ry$twyse mon, 
Bot fore hom J?at seruen he fynd. 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 221, 1. 340. 
Seven sythes at the lest of the day 
The ryghtwys fallen. 

Hampole, Pricke of Conscience , 1. 3432. 

Welcome right-wise king, & Joy royall, 

he that is grounded with grace ! 

Percy Folio MS. vol. iii. p. 237, 1. 9. 

The ryghtwas peple ben al loste, trouthe 
and rightwymes ben exyled and fordriuen. — 
Caxton, Reynard the Pox, 1461, p. 117 (ed. 
Arber). 

To Ceauar gene tribute, taxe, subsidie, and 
*11 other duetiea perteining to him, as to haue 


hym in thy honour and reuerenoe: to obey 
bis iust lawes and rightwi&e commaunde* 
ments. — Latimer , Sermons , p. 94 verso. 

Rigmarole, an unmeaning harangue, 
a long and rambling discourse, is a 
corruption of old Eng. ragman-rcll, a 
catalogue or roll of names, sometimes 
applied to a papal bull, and to an old 
game in which a roll of parchment 
played an important part. The essen- 
tial idea seems to have been a long 
document containing many items. The 
original form was Ragman's roll , i.e. 
the Devil’s roll — Ragman (Swed. rag- 
gen) being an old name for the devil. 
See Skeat, Notes to P. Plowman , pp. 
13, 378. 

Fescennia Carolina I dooe here translate 
accordyng to our Englyshe proverb a rag- 
man's reue , or a bible. For so dooe we call 
a long geste that raillelh on any person by 
name or toucheth a bodyes honesty somewhat 
near. — Udall. 

V\ i^merkes of marchauntes * y-medled by- 
twene, 

Mo han twenty and two* twyes y-noumbred, 
her is none heraud J^nt hah * half swich a 
rolle , 

Rj’3t as a rageman * hah rekned hem newe. 

Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, 1. 180. 
He blessede hem with hus [breuet] * and 
blerede Imre eyefrt], 

And raglite with hus rageman ' rynges and 
Broches. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, C. i. 73. 
Venus, which stunt withoute la we, 

I n none certeine, but as man drawe 
Of Rageman upon the chaunce, 

She laith no peise m the balaunce. 
Gower, Conf. Amantis, vol. iii. p. 355. 
Tniivillus. Here a rolle of' ragman of the 
rownde tabille, 

Of breftes in my bag, man, of synnes dampna- 
biile. Towneley Mysteries, Juditium. 
Explicit Ragn nines rolle , 

Lenvoy of the prynter 

Go lytyl rolle, where thou arte bought or 
solde, 

Among fay re women behaue the mannerly : 

* * * * 

And yf that they do blame the wrongfully, 
Excuse thy prynter and thy selfe also, 
Layenge the faute on kgnge Ragman holly 
Whiche dyde the make many yeres ago. 

IT. de Worde, Ragmannes Rolle . 
Ragmen alone came to be used in 
Scottish for a rhapsody or discourse. 

Of my bad wit perchance I thoclit haue fenit 
In ryme an ragmen twise als curiouse, 

Bot not be tuentye part sa Sentencius, 

G. Douglas , Bukes of Eneados , p. 8, 1. 25. 

A further corruption is rig-my-rolL 
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You must ftll of you go in one rig -my -roll 
way, in one beaten track. — Richardson, Sir 
C . Grandson, vi. 155. 

Risee, a provincial word used in 
Warwickshire for a pea-stick (Wright), 
as if that which lifts up the plant or 
helps it to rise. 

There can be little doubt that this 
is only another form of Prov. Eng. 
rise (rice), branches, pease-straw, old 
Eng. rise, ris, a branch, A. Sax. /ms, a 
thin branch, Dan. riis, brushwood, a 
rod. See Rice. 

The wodeward waiteth us wo that loketh 
under rj/.s. 

Wright, Political Songs, p. 149 (temp. 
Ed. 11.). 

Here is pepyr, pyan, and swete lycorys, 

Take hem alle at tlii lykyng, 

Bothe appel and per and gentyl rys , 

But towche nowth this tre that is of cun- 
nying. 

Coventry Mysteries , p. 82 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Rivel, 7 a wrinkle, are corrup- 
Riveling, \ tions of writhel , icrithe- 
ling , from writhe , to twist, Swed. xvrida, 
Dan, vride. So Prov. Eng. ivrithled, 
withered, originally shrivelled, wrin- 
kled. Compare Queen-hive (Pepys) for 
Queen-hit he ; hif (Sylvester) for kith ; 
Prov. Eng. fill-horse, fistic , firsfy , for 
thill-horse, thistle , thirsty. 

Sylenus now is old, I wonder, I 
He doth not hate his triple venerie. 

Cold, ivrithled eld, his lives- wet almost spent, 
Me thinkes a unitie were competent. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, sat. iv. 

I vow’d your breasts for colour and propor- 
tion 

Were like a writhel’d pair of o’erworn foot- 
balls. 

Randolph, The Jealous Lovers, act ii. sc. 3 
(1632). 

But cursed cruell be those wicked Hags, 
Whom poysonous spight, envy, and hate 
have won 

T* abhorred sorcery, whose writ hied bags 
Fould fiends oft suck, and nestle in their 
loathsome rags. 

if. More, Pre-existence of the Soul , st. 47. 
Alle my lymes ben dryuun in to nou3t. 
My ryuelyng is seien witnessyng a3ens me. — 
Wtfcliffe, Job xvi. 8, 9. 

This . . . . is much used to take away 
riuils, and so smooth the skin both of the face 
and also of the whole body besides. — Holland , 
Plinies Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 38. 

I’ll give thee tackling made of rivelid gold, 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees. 
Marlowe, Dido Queen of Carthage, act iii. 
(1594), p. 261 (ed. Dyce). 


It [grief] dries up the bones ; . . . makes 
them hollow-ey’d, pale, and lean, furrow- 
faced, to have dead looks, wrinkled brows, 
riveted cheeks, dry bodies. — Burton , Anatomy 
of Melancholy, 1. ii. 3,4. 

Then drooped the fading flowers (their beauty 

And closed their sickly. eyes, and hung the 
head, 

And rive lied up with heat, lay dying in their 
bed. 

Drydcn , The Flower and the Leaf, 1. 378. 

Roam is probably of a radical iden- 
tity with ramble (?for ramimle), Dut. 
ramnieln, to rout about, old Dut. rom- 
melen, to move hither and thither. It 
first appears, says Mr. Oliphant (Old 
and Mid. Eng., p. 249), in Layamon’s 
Brut (vol. i. p. 335), ab. 1205, as rame- 
chn, the perfect of ram. This at an 
early period assumed the form of romc, 
to walk about. 

For though we slepe, or wake, or rome, or 
ride, 

Ay fleth the time, it wol no man abide. 

Chaucer, The Cterkes Tale. 

Mr. Wedgwood would connect the 
word with A. Sax. rym, Ger. raum, 
Icel. rum , as if to room abroad or range 
at large, comparing to expatiate, Ger. 
spazieren, Lat. spatiari, to walk abroad, 
from spatium, an open space. So Dut. 
ruymen , to make room, give away, with- 
draw (Sewcl), Ger. raumen. 

We certainly find an old Eng. rum or 
room, to clear or make a way for one’s 
self, A. Sax. ryman , and rumian. 

II ii ah3te with drawe suerd, with matis 
mani on, 

& with mani an hard stroc rumede hor wey 
anon. 

Robt. of Gloucester's Chronicle , vol. ii. p. 536 
(ed. 1810). 

This also appears as rente, to make 
room or clear a passage in Kyng Aly- 
saunder, 1. 3347. 

And thochtfull luflaris rowmvs to and fro. 

G. Douglas , Prolong to Xlt Buk of Eneados, 
1. 201 (1513). 

Kynges and knihtes * scholde kepen hem bi 
Res on, 

And Rihtfuliche Raymen * jpe Realmes a- 
bouten. 

Vision of Piers Plowman , A. i. 93. 
Many of his lignage myght not fynde in 
their hertes to see hvm aye hut token leue 
soroufully and romed the court,. — Caxlort , Rey- 
nard the vox (1461 ), p. 31 (ed. Arber). 

On the morow erly he ruvmed his castel 
and wente with grymbart r—ld, p. 61. 
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These burdes I joyne together, 

To keep vs safe from the wedder, 

That we may tome both hither and thider, 
And safe be from this floode. 

Cheater Mysteries , The Deluge. 

When hee was in his bayne, the queene 
and her daughter La beale Isoud roumed up 
and downe m the chamber. — Malony , Hist, 
of King Arthur (1634), vol. ii. p. 22 (ed. 
Wright). 

However this may be, rome or roam 
soon came to be regarded as meaning 
to wander about like a pilgrim who 
travels toward Rome [cf. Icel. Rdm-f&r , 
R6m-fer% , a pilgrim to Rome ( Cospa - 
tricius romefare occurs in the JJivise de 
Stobbo , a.d. 1200), Ruma-vegr , a pil- 
grimage] , from the analogy of the fol- 
lowing : — 

It. romeo, a roamer , a wandrer, a Palmer 
for deuotion sake ; . . . Romeare , to roam e or 
wander vp and downe as a Palmer or sohtarie 
man for deuotion sake. — Florin, 1611. 

Compare old French romier , and 
Spanish “romero, a Pilgrim, so called 
because most Pilgrimages were for- 
merly to Rome 1 ’ (Stevens, 1700) ; Prov. 
romerage , pilgrimage. Rome, it should 
be remembered, was formerly pro- 
nounced the same as room. 

Roome is come to bee the cytye whear owr 
Lord was crucyfyed (for 1 amp sewr none of 
his pure stamp beleeue that Christe sayd to 
Peeter at Roome- gate, Vado iterum crucifigi). 
— Haiington, Nugm Antique, vol. l. p. 269. 

Win . This Rome shall remedy. 

War . Roam thithpr ? then. 

Shakespeare, 1 Hen. V 1. iii. 1. 

Dante says that “people that go on 
the service of God” are called palmers 
(palmerj) when they bring back the 
palm from beyond sea ; pilgrims (pere- 
grim) when they go to the House of 
Galicia (i.e. di Santo Jacopo); and 
il roamers inasmuch as they go to 
Rome ” — romei in quanto vanno a 
Roma. — Vita Nova , Opera, vol. iv. p. 
728 (Firenze, 1880). 

The Romieu family of Provence bear 
the pilgrim’s emblem, escallops, in their 
coat-of-arms. 

Miss Yonge, therefore, wrote with 
curious felicity when she said, “ Rest- 
less roaming to take one opinion after 
another always seemed to be a symptom 
of the Oxford Tractarians who fell away 
to the church of Rome.” — Musings on 
the Christian Year, p. xxi. 


Saunter will possibly occur to many 
as a parallel. It is by no means cer- 
tain, however, that saAinter, or santer 
(1548), meant originally alter a la Sarnie 
Terre , though this account of the word 
is given in Blount, OlossograpMa( 1656), 
and has been adopted by Archbishop 
Trench and others. It is more probably 
to journey about from holy place to 
holy place, visiting the saints or sanc- 
tuaries, and near akin to Span, santero , 
Fr . sainteur. Compare the following : — 

Sentourete, pelerine ; un pelerin, dans notre 
idiome, s’appelle u sentourc, celui qui va 
vfmerer les reliques des saints. — V. Lespy , 
Proverhes du Pays de Biarn, 1876 (see Notes 
and Queries, 5th S. x. 246). 

Similarly in Scotch to palmer or 
pawmer is to go from place to place in 
an idle, objectless sort of way. 

The Palmers . . . were a class of itinerant 
monks without a fixed residence . . . visiting 
at stated times the most remarkable Sanctua- 
ries of the several countries of the West. — 
Chambers * Cyclopaedia , s.v. Palmer. 

When the Turkish pilgrim Evlrnjd , 
one of the greatest travellers of the 
seventeenth century, formed the reso- 
lution of passing his life in travelling 
and visiting the tombs of the saints, 
his biographer remarks that his name 
Evliyd (= Saints) thus became signifi- 
cant, as he had always a predilection 
for visiting those places of pilgrimage 
( Travels of Evliya Efendi, vol. i. p. v. 
Oriental Fund Trans, ed.). In fact he 
was a saunterer . Probably santon has 
a similar meaning in the following 
passage, though in Spanish and French 
it now means a hypocrite : — 

To every one of these principall Mosques 
belong publicke bagnios, Hospitals, with 
lodgins lor Santons, and Ecclesiasticall per- 
sons. — Sandys, TraveUs , p. 32, fol. 

Saunter is sometimes used by country 
folk as meaning, not a lazy, leisurely 
walk, a stroll, but a journey, however 
long and rapid, if undertaken for 
pleasure. Late on a November after- 
noon in 1879, I found myself in the 
same compartment of a train bound for 
Brighton with a respectable man, ap- 
parently of the gardening class, and 
liis wife. They informed me they had 
left Norwich before 11 o’clock that 
morning, and were “taking a saunter” 
to Brighton to see their son. 

In the Exmoor Scolding , one girl calls 
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the other “ ya sauntering troant” 
(L 282), i.e. idle, dilatory. 

Boast, in the colloquial phrase to 
rule the roast , meaning to domineer, or 
have everything one’s own way, as if 
to preside over the chief dish and dis- 
pense it as one pleases, has been ex- 
plained by Wedgwood, with reference 
to the primary meaning of the words 
A. Sax. hrdst, Dutch roost, as denoting 
a rod, which is ruled or wielded by a 
sovereign as an emblem of authority. 
He cites the expression, “to rule the 
rod ” zz to be supreme, hold sway, from 
the collection of Scotch poems called 
the Evergreen. It seems more likely, 
however, that the original phrase was 
to rule the roost , to tyrannize as a cock 
does over the poultry yard. The domi- 
neering character of the gallus gallma - 
ceus has originated synonymous ex- 
pressions, e.g. “ To he cock of the 
walk.” To rule the rother (i.e. the 
cattle) occurs in the same sense in the 
Mirror for Magistrates , p. 882. Richard- 
son quotes from Jewell: — 

Like bragginge cockes on the rowst, flappe 
your whinges, and crow out aloude. 

Ihon, duke of Burgoyn, .... ruled the 
rost , and governed both kyng Charles the 
Frencbe kyng, and his whole realme. — Hall , 
1548 [in IS ares]. 

Boost , the rod on which fowls perch, 
and roast, the rod on which meat used 
to be dressed, are but different uses of 
A. Sax. hrdst, above (Ger. rost). See 
JV. and Q. 6th S. iii. 170. 

To rost was the old form of to roost. 

Trees that growe long tyrne be routed in a 
lytell whyle. — Polyc/omcon, 1527, f. 120. 

Compare the following : — 

Thou “dotard! thou art woman-tired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here. 

Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, ii. 3, 76. 

’Tis a purgatory, a mere limbo, 

Where the black devil & bis dam Scurrility, 
Do rule the roost, foul princes of the air ! 

Randolph , The Muses Looking-Glass , act iv. 
sc. 5, 1638 (p. 255, ed. Ilazlitt). 

Sylla rulyng the roste , & bearyng all the 
Stroke in Rome (saieth Plutarchus) was in 
minde and wille to take awaie from Caesar, 
Cornelia the doughter of Cinna the dietater. 
— Apophthegmes of Erasmus, 1542, p. 29 A 
(repr. 1877). 

Let us not look heere to rule the roste, but 
to be rested rather of Rulers. — A. Kingesmyl , 
Most Excellent and Comfortable Treatise, p. 20, 
1577. 


Whatsoeuer ye brage our boste. 

My mayster yet shall reule the roste . 

Debate of the Carpenters Tools (ab. 1500), 
Nugee Poetic < e, p. 17. 

Thus thwartyng ouer thorn, 

He ruleth all the roste 

With braggynge and with host ; 

Borne vp on euery syde, 

With pornpe and with pryde. 

Skelton, Why Come ye nat to Conrtel 
(ab. 1520). 

The Lawyer leapeth in, 

Nay, rather leapes both ouer hedge and 
ditch, 

And rules the rost, but fewe men rule by 
right. 

G. Gascoigne, The Steel Glas, l. 427 (1576). 
Where champions ruleth the roste, 

There dailie disorder is moste. 

Tusser , Fute Hundred Pointes, 1580 
(E. D. Soc. p. 144). 

Nay yf richesse myghte rule the roste , 
Beholde what cause I have to boste. 
Heywood, The Pour P's (Dodsley, i. 78, 
ed. 1825). 

By natures Rpite, — what doo 1 saye 1 
Dooth nature rule the roste * 

Nay, God it is, say wel I may, 

By whom nature is tost. 

Black-letter Ballads (1566), p. 213 
(ed. Lilly). 

Some of them wil be whole may s ter s, and 
rule the road as they list themselves. — 
Latimer, Sennons, p. 107 verso. 

And here they crake, bable, ami make grete 
boste 

And amonge all other wolde rule the roste. 
The Hye Way to the Spyitel House, 1. 959. 
But these by the prime entries of the eare, 
slip downe into the hart, and with gunsliotte 
of affection gaule the minde, where reason 
and vertue Hhould rule the roste. — S. Gosson , 
Schoole of Abuse, 1579, p. 32 (ed. Arber). 

He rules the roste ; and when my honour- 
able lord saies it shall be thus, my worship- 
full rascall (the grome of his close stoole) 
saies it sbal not be thus. — Marston , Eastward 
Hoe , act ii. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 25 (ed. Halli- 
well). 

Remember many years bygane, 

When be that ruled us rignt was slain ; 
Respect to Quality was lost, 

Tinkers and Coblers ruled the rost . 

Joco-Ser . Dis. p. 36. 
The Monarch who of France is bight, 

Who rules the Roast with matchless might, 
Since William went to Heaven. 

N. Rowe , Works , vol. ii. p. 283 (1766). 
He . . . was looking forward to the days 
when he himself would sit authoritative at 
some board, and talk, and direct, and ruk 
the roast, while lesser stars sat round and 
obeyed, — A. Trollope , Barchester Towers , vol. 
i. cn. 3. 
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Rocx~a~low, a popular term for an 
overcoat, is a corruption of the French 
foqmhme (Slang Viet.), a species of 
cloak brought into use by the Duke of 
Roquelaure in the time of Louis XIV. 
(Gattel). Cf. Eng. a spencer. 

Within the Roquelaure’s clasp thy hands are 
pent, 

Hands, that stretch’d forth invading harms 
prevent. Guy, Trivia , bk. i 1. 51. 

Bailey spells it roccelo , Madame 
D’Arblay rocolo and roquelo . 

A connexion was perhaps imagined 
with the old word rock , rocket , a cloak 
(rochet ) ; cf. Devon rocket, a woman’s 
cloak. 

Muffled up in a plain brown rocolo. — Mad. 
D’Arblay, Diary , vi. 353. 

Roman beam, a sort of balance or 
stilliards, otherwise called a stelleer 
(Bailey), is not, as one might naturally 
suppose, of Roman origin, but is the 
same word as Fr. roniaine and balance 
romaine , old Fr. romrnm (14th cent.), 
Sp. romana , Low Lat. romana (Du 
Cange), which aro all from the Arabic 
rommiina , a balance (Littre), originally 
the movable weight or counterpoise, so 
named from its shape resembling a 
pomegranate, rommdn (Devic). The 
word is thus akin to Heb. rirmion , a 
pomegranate. 

Romaine , a Roman beam, a Stelleere. — Cot- 
grave. 

Romana , a paire of ballance or scales to 
weigh with, a pomgranate. — Minsheu, Spunish 
Diet. 1623. 

Rook, the name of a piece in the 
game of chess, is a corruplion of It. 
rocco , old Fr. roc, roguer , Sp. rogue . 
The Italian word rocco signifies not 
only the chessman, but a rock , fort, or 
castle, and is itself a corruption of 
Pers. rokh , Sansk. roka, a boat — that 
being the original form of the piece. 
From this mistake arose its other 
names torre , tour , castello , our “castle ” 
(D. Forbes, Hist, of Chess , pp. 161, 
211). In old English writers it is 
sometimes called a duke. 

E. There’s the full number of the game ; 
Kings and their pawns, queen, bishops, 
knights and dukes. 

J. Dukes ? They’re called rooks by some. 

E. Corruptively. 

Le roeh , the word, custody de la rock. 

The keeper of the forts. 

Middleton, G <me of Chess , Inductum, 


The Russian lodia, a boat, preserves 
the original signification of the rook. 
The Icelandic b'oJcr is an assimilation 
of the foreign word to the name of the 
crow, exactly as in English. M. Devic 
thinks that the original of the word was 
old Pers. rokh , a knight errant ; and 
the primitive shape of the piece, an 
elephant surmounted by a castle, the 
castle finally predominating. See also 
Basterot, Jeu des Echoes, p. 18. 

In a curious old set of Scandinavian 
chessmen, the hrokr is represented as a 
warrior on foot. — Wright, The Homes 
of other Days, 221 . 

Root, to grub or turn up, as a pig 
does the earth with its snout, so spelt 
as if to eradicate or tear up by the 
roots (“ The wild boar out of the wood 
doth root it up.” — Ps. lxxx. 13, P.B.V.), 
■was originally to wroot or wrote, A. Sax. 
wrotan, Dut. wroeten . The initial w is 
also lost in Dfin. rode, Ger. rotten , Icel. 
rdta (? Lat. rodere). Nearly related is 
write, A. Sax. writan, orig. to cut or en- 
grave. 

Hie scrobs, a sv/yn-wrotyng. — Wright’s 
Vocabularies, p. 271. 

Right as a sowe wroteth in every ordure, so 
wroteth she hire beautee in stinking ordure of 
sinne. — Chaucer , The Persones Tale , p. 149 
(ed. Tyrwhitt). 

At one of the Rodings in Essex no Hogs 
will root. — T. Fuller, Worthies of England , 
vol. ii. p. 5 (ed. 1811). 

Sum men ladefc here lif on etinge and on 
drill kinge aRe swin, jje uuliefc and wrote $ 
and sneuiefc aure fule [as swine that defile 
and root and sniff ever foully]. — Old Eng * 
Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 37 (ed. Morris). 

These enginers of mischiefe, that like moles 
doe lye and wot in sinne, till they haue cast 
vppe a mount of hatefull enormitie against 
heauen, they may well be called the souldiers 
of the deuil. — B. Rich, Honestie of this Age 
(1614), p. 36 (Percy Soc.). 

Soon we shall drive back, 

Of Alcibiades the approaches wild, 

Who like a boar too savage, doth root up 

His country’s peace. 

Shakespeare , Timon of Athens, v. 1, 167, 
Come dunghill worldlings, you that root like 
swine, 

And cast up golden trenches where you 

come. 

Quarles, Emblems, bk. i. emb. 9 (1635), 

Root, curiously used by Bunyan in 
the phrase “ to learn by root of heart,” 
as if thoroughly, of a lesson committed 
to memory so as easily to be repeated* 
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is old Eng. “ Root, of vse and custom, 
Habitus, consuetudo ” ( Prompt . Parv.), 
which is from Fr. route , a beaten track 
or road, old Fr. rote ; originally to learn 
jpc&r routine or par rofine (Cotgrave), 
according to customary habit, in a 
groove, mechanically. 

I advise that thou put this letter in thy 
bosome * that thou read therein to thyself and 
to thy children, until you have got it by root - 
of -heart. — Pilgrims Progress, pt. ii. p. 11. 

In the following the sense is dif- 
ferent : — 

Hee spake with a premeditate pride from 
his heart root, which passed not whether it 
were sin or no, come wbat will come of it. — 
H, Smith , Sermons , p. 171 (1657). 

Rose, the sprinkler of a watering- 
pot, the perforated head of its spout, is 
a word overlooked in Latham and most 
other dictionaries. It stands for roser, 
Scottish rouser, rooser, a watering-pot, 
from Fr. wrrosoir, arrousoir , which is 
from Fr. atrouser, “to*bedeaw, be- 
sprinkle, wet, moisten, water gently ” 
(Cotgrave). Compare Sp. radar , to 
bedew, besprinkle, old Fr. aroser, from 
ad -f roser , Fr. rosee, dew, Lat. ros , 
Slav, rosa, Lith. rasa , Sansk. rasa, 
water, liquid. 

Des lermes artiste est sa face. 

Vie de St. Aubun, 1. 515 (ed. Atkinson). 

La Providence est une source 
Toujours pr£te & nous a r roser. 

Malherbe [in Littrej. 

The French word was adopted ^ into 
English as currowze , and sometimes 
spelt arrose. 

The blissefull dew of heaven do’s arrowze you. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), v. 4, 1. 104 
(ed. Littiedale). 

Rosemary has no connexion either 
with rose or Mary, but is the Latin ros- 
mminus, “sea-spray,” so called from 
its usually growing on the sea-coast 
(Prior). Compare Danish rosmarin, 
Fr. rosmcmn , Low Lat. rosma/rinus. 
The following passage, speaking of re- 
lics of the mediaeval cultus of the Vir- 
gin still surviving in the names of 
flowers, is doubly incorrect : — 

The Row? (of) Mary is still among the most 
fragrant, as the Mary-Gold is among the 
gaudiest, in our gardens. — Church Quarterly 
Review, April, 1879, p. 153. 

Rosemary, which was once custo- 
marily worn at weddings, seems by a 
Bdxious error to have been regarded as 


a derivative of Lat. mas, marts, a male, 
and so connected with Fr. mom, Lat, 
maritus, a husband, as if rosa marie, 
rose de mari . 

The last of the flowers is the rosemary 
(Rosmarinus, the rosemary, is for married 
men), the which by mime, nature, and con- 
tinued use, man challengeth as properly be- 
longing to himselfe. — Roger Racket, A Ma- 
riage Present , 1607. 

(See Brand, Pop. Antiquities, voL ii. 
p. 119, ed. 1854.) 

His herbe propre is rosmarine , 

Which shapen is for his covine. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis, vol. iii. p. 132. 

Fat Colworts, and comforting Perseline, 

Colde Lettuce, and refreshing Rosmarine . 

Spenser, Muiopotmus , 1. 201. 
Biting on annis-seed and rosemarine, 

Which might the fume of his rot lungs refine. 

J. Hall, Satires , bk. iv. sat. 4. 

The Rosemarie Branch. 

Grow for two ends, it matters not at all 

Be’t for my bridall, or my buriall. 

Herrick, Hesperides (p. 249, ed. Hazlitt). 

The xiiij day of July was mated in Sant 
Mary Wolnars in Lumbard strett iij dowthers 
of master Atkynson the skrevener ; . . . and 
they whent to the chyrche all iij on after 
a-nodur with iij goodly cupes garnysshes 
with lases gilt and goodly flowrs and ros- 
mare. — Machyn, Diary, 1560 (p. 240, Cam- 
den Soc. ). 

Here is a strange alteration : for the rose - 
tnary that was washt in sweet water to set 
out the bridall, is now wet in teares to fur- 
nish her burial. — Decker's Wonder full Yeare , 
1603. 

Roster, the official list of regiments, 
&c., on active service, seems to be a 
corruption of register (as if rejister, 
roister, roster), but the vowel change is 
not easily accounted for. 

The eighteen regiments first on the roster 
for foreign service should be kept really fit 
for service. — The Saturday Review , vol. 47, 
p. 293. 

Rough, 1 to trump one’s adversary’s 

Ruff, J card at whist (Wright), is 
without question a derivative of the 
Dutch word troef, a trump at cards 
(Sewel), which was resolved into 
f roof, to ruff or rough. Troef itself, 
like Dan. tromf, Scot, trumph, a card of 
the principal suit, Eng. trump, is for 
tnumph (or winning) card, Lat. 
triumphus . Contracted orthographies, 
like f ransack (More), V run, for to 
ransack, to run, occurring in old 
writers, would favour this corruption. 
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And change is no robbery. I have been 
robbed, but not at ruff ; yet they that have 
robbed, you see, what a poor stock - they have 
left me. — Heywood and Rowley, Fortune by 
Land and Sea (1655), act v. sc. S. 

Saint Augustine compareth the Diuell in 
his greatest ruffe and ioflity, vnto those eager 
Labourers, which, digging at the mettals, 
want neither will nor instruments. — Houard , 
Dejenmtive against the Poyson of supposed pro- 
phecies, 1620, p. 9. 

The following clear elucidation by a 
Saturday Reviewer (vol. 48, p. 609) is de- 
lightful : — “According to Richardson, 
the primary meaning of ruff is eleva- 
tion or exaltation, and the articles of 
costume so denominated owe their 
name to their being raised or puffed 
out or up ; and this would explain the 
use of the word ruff, instead of trump , 
in the taking of tricks by a card of the 
dominant suit of the deal.” (1) 

Round, in modem slang to peach, 
inform on, or give evidence against 
one, perhaps with some idea of turning 
round upon him treacherously, in old 
English meant to whisper, and is a 
corrupt form of rovn or roivne, A. Sax. 
runian (Ger. raunen), akin to Icel. 
run , a secret, a whispering, also a mys- 
tic character, a Rune (Cleasby, p. 504), 
Goth, runa , a mystery, a conference 
(Diefenbach, ii. 177). 

Rownyn togeder, Suburro. — Prompt. Par- 
vulorum , 

Heo rune\> to-gaderes. 
and spekej? of derne luue. 

Old Eng. Miscellany , p. 188, 1. 60. 

[They whisper together and speak of secret 
love.] 

One rouded an other in the eare and sayd : 
Erat diues. lie was a rich man. A great 
fault. — ljuUmcr, Sermons, p. 61. 

1 rounded Rabalais in the eare when he 
Historified Pantagruell. — Lingua, ii. 1 
(1632). 

He rounded softly in their ears. — North’s 
Plutarch, Life oj M. Brutus. 

In the police reports of tho Times of 
March 15tli, 1875, appeared the follow- 
ing statement : — 

The defendant wanted to take a large piece 
of cheese away with him, which Clarke pre- 
vented by speaking to the butler. On leaving 
the house the defendant said, “ Y\ hat do you 
mean by rounding upon me 1 ” and struck 
him a violent blow' on the side of the head. 

He overstopped his time, but at last as his 
wife said she would “ round ” on him if he did 
not go back, lie gave himself up. — Police Re- 
ports, Standard , Sept. 20, 1876, 


Five years long, now, rounds faith into my 
ears, 

“ Help Thou, or Christendom is done to 
death ! ” 

Browning , The Ring and the Book f 
canto 10. 

See also Nares, b.v. 

Round, the cross piece or step of a 
ladder, so spelt as if it denoted a round 
step, it being commonly shaped like a 
cylinder (so Craik, English of Shah- 
spere , p. 128), is a corruption of old 
Eng. ronde , a stick or stave, which per- 
haps came to be confounded with Er. 
rond, round. 

Te grene bowes beo$ al uordruwede, & 
forw'urtSen to druie hwite rondes [The green 
houghs he all dried up, and degenerated into 
dry white staves]. — Ancren Riwle, p. 148. 

This round, ronde, seems to be only 
a different form of Scottish rung, roumg, 
a stick, staff, or cudgel, Eng. rung (old 
Eng. rong), the bar of a ladder, Gael. 
rong , Dut. rong , Icel. raung , Goth. 
lirugga (pronounced hrunga), a staff 
(Diefenbach, Goth. Sprache, ii. 590). 
Compare rung, the rib of a ship, A. Sax. 
hrung, a beam, Icel. rong. 

Then up she gat ane meikle rung, 

And the gudeman made to the door. 

The Wife of' Auchtermuchty ( Roberts , 
Ballads, p. 549 ). 

Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue, 

She’s just a devil wi' a rung. 

Burns, Poems , p. 12 (Globe ed.). 
Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face: 
And when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base de- 
grees, 

By which he did ascend. 

Shakespeare, Julius Cwsar, ii. 1, 26. 
Where all the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rise, 
The lowest hid in earth, the topmost in the 
skies. 

Dry den, Hind and Panther, pt. ii. 1. 221. 

You’ll have to begin at a low round of the 
ladder, let me tell you, if you mean to get on 
in life. — George Eliot, Mill on the Floss , 
ch. x. 

Round, in such phrases as “ to take 
one roundly to task,” “to rate one 
roundly 

Pray you, be round with him. 

Hamlet, iii. 4, 

meaning outspoken, unreserved, full, 
plain, not circuitous, using no circum- 
locutions, but going straight to the 
point, is a distinct word from round, 
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circular. It is identical with the North 
country word round , full, large, Dan. 
rund , liberal, abundant, Swed. rund, 
large, liberal. But Fr. rond also means 
blunt, plain, open-hearted (Cotgrave), 
which would suggest as possible transi- 
tions of meaning, (1) round, (2) plump, 
full, (8) free, outspoken. 

Come roundly , roundly , come, what is the 
matter ? 

The Famous History of Captain Thomas 
Stukeley , 1. 26 (1 60b). 

Your reproof is something too round; I 
should be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. — Shakespeare , Henry V. iv. 1, 
218. 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him, 
To show his grief: let her be round with him. 

Id. Hamlet , lii. 1, 191. 

I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver, 

Of my whole couive of love. 

id. Othello , i. 3, 90. 

At this the Fish did not bite ; whereupon 
the King took a rounder way, commanding 
my Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Pem- 
broke to propound joyntly the same unto 
him, (which the Archbishop had before 
moved) as immediately from the King. — 
Reliquiae IVottoniaiue , p. 109 (1672). 

The good woman, whether moved by com- 
passion, or by shame, or by what ever other 
motive, I cannot tell, first, gave her servants 
a round scold for disobeying the orders which 
she had never given. — Fielding , History of a 
Foundling , bk. viii. ch. 4. 

Bound, v. a., a technical term in tlie 
manufacture of playing cards, meaning 
to trim the edges of the card-boards, so 
as to make them straight and rect- 
angular, is no doubt a corruption of 
the French verb rogner , used in the 
same sense, “ dresser avec les ciseaux 
les bords du Carton.” — Transactions of 
Phifotog. Soc. 1867, p. 74. 

Roundelay, “ a shepheard’s dance, 
sometimes used for a Song” (Dunton’s 
Ladies Dictionary), is the French ron- 
delet Anglicized and assimilated in its 
termination to lay, a song, like virelay . 
In Vaughan’s Daphms it is actually 
spelt as a compound word. 

Here many garlands won at roundel-lays 
Old shepherds hung up in those happy days. 

Sacred Poems , p. 242 (ed. 1858). 

Fr. rondelet ( z=z rondeau) , a rime or sonnet 
that ends as it begins. — Cotgrave. 

Then baue you also a rondlette, the which 
doth alwayes end with one self same foote or 
repeticion, and was thereof (in my judge- 


ment) called a rondelet. — G. Ga$coigne f The 
Steele Glas, 1576 , p. 38 (ed. Arber). 

Where be the dapper ditties that 1 dight 

And roundelays and virelays so soot, 

Davison , Poet. Rhaps. 60 (repr,). 

Now instead of parley with courtly gal- 
lants, shee singeth songs, carols, and rounde- 
layes. — Tom a Lincolne , 1635, Thoms , Early 
Eng . Prose Romances , vol. ii. p. 280. 

Who, listening, heard him, while he searched 
the grove, 

And loudly sung his roundelay of love. 

Dryden , Palamon and Arcite , bk. ii. 1. 78. 

. . . The cock hath sung beneath the thatch, 
Twice or thrice his roundelaif . 

Tennyson , The Owl, Song 1. 

Lay itself is a perverted form of 
A. Sax. leoth, — Ger. lied, a song. 

Round Robin, a corruption of rond 
ruban, a circular band, a name given 
in France to the method adopted by 
some officers of the Government to 
make known their grievances, so that 
no one name should seem to stand 
first (N. Jjr Q. 5tli S. vi. p. 157). 

In Prov. English round-robin is a 
small pan-cake (Devon), and the word 
was often irreverently used for the 
sacramental wafer in the controversial 
tractates of the Puritans in Reforma- 
tion times. It is used by Hackot for 
a rebel or leader of sedition (see Davies, 
Supj). Eng. Glossary , s.v.). 

Various emendations were suggested, 
which it was agreed should be submitted to 
the Doctor's consideration. But the question 
was, who should have the courage to propose 
them to him? At last it was hinted that 
there could be no way so good as that of a 
Round Robin , as the sailors call it, which they 
make use ot when they enter into a con- 
spiracy, so as not to let it be known who puts 
his name first or last to the paper. — Boswell , 
Life of Johnson, vol. iii. ch. 3. 

The abruptness of the interruption gave to 
it the protecting character of an oral u rmnd 
robin, it being impossible to challenge any 
one in particular as the ringleader.*— I)e 
Quincey, Autobiographic Sketches, Works, vol. 
xiv. p. 46. 

Rouse, a drinking bout, a carouse, is 
the same word as Ger. rausch , drunken- 
ness, Dut. rocs , Dan. rusendc , be-ruset , 
fuddled, intoxicated. Hence also Prov. 
Eng. rouse , noise, riot, from which 
(mistaken as a plural ?) row, a distur- 
bance. 

Dekker speaks of ‘‘the German’s 
upsy -freeze, the Danish rowea ” as dif- 
ferent sorts of toping (GuVs Hornbook), 
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In Germany every one hath a rouse in his 

S ate once a day, — J. Howell , Instructions for 
'orraine Trace ll, 1642, p. 65 (ed. Arber). 
The king doth wake to night and takes his 
rouse. Shakespeare , Hamlet , i. 4. 

Mar. We’ll talk anon : another rouse ! we 
lose time, [Drinks. 

Massinger , The Bondman , ii. 3. 
Fill the cup and fill the can, 

Have a rouse before the morn. 

Tennyson , Vision off Sin , 1. 96. 

Rudder, an old Eng. name for horned 
cattle, is a corruption of rother , A. Sax. 
bruiser, hru%er, briber, akin to Fris. 
rimer, Ger. rinder (-pest) from hrind , 
and perhaps runt , an old cow. 

Rother beasts, horned beasts, North Country. 
—-Bailey. 

Foure rope re n hym by-forn * pat feble were 
worbpn. 

Peres the Plouhman\ Crede , 1. 431 (ab. 1394). 

Boote, ... a serpent that liues by milke 
of rudder beasts. — Fiona, 1611. 

For f?is yl[on]d ysbest to brynge forj? tren, 
& fruyt, & roperon , & oJ>ere bestes . — 1 revisa , 
Description oj Britain [Morris and Skeat, 
Specimens , i. 236]. 

Euerych sowtere makef? shon of newe 
ropes leper, shal bote, at pat teste of Estre, 
twey pans, in name of shongable [i.e. shoon- 
gable, Shoe-tax], — Eng. Gilds , p. 359. 

Ruffian has acquired its modem 
sense of a brutally violent fellow, an 
outrageous bully, from its having been, 
no doubt, popularly connected with 
rough , which was formerly spelt ruff, 
just as one of the coarse boisterous 
canaille is now called “ a rough.” The 
word may have been further influenced 
by old Eng. ruff and ruffle , to raise a 
tumult or disturbance, to be rough and 
turbulent, to bully or swagger. Com- 
pare Icel. rufinn, rough, uncombed, 
and the following citations : — 

Lacno, a dogs name, as we say Shag- 
fa aire, Ruffe, or Ruffian. — Florio. 

It. rujpano , a ruffin, a swagrer, a swash- 
buckler. — Id. 

Ruffo, a ruffian, a ruffling roister ; . . . also 
rude, ruffe , or rough. — Id. 

Ruffare , to ruffle or make ruff. — Jd. 

Shakespeare speaks somewhere of 
“the ruffian billows,” and Chapman 
of “ the ruffinous pride of storms and 
tempests” (Iliad, vi. 456). 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements : 

If it hath ruffian d so upon the sea. 

Othello, ii. 1, 7. 
The night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle. King Lear, ii. 4, 304. 


The old meaning of ruffian was 
curiously different, viz., an effeminate 
curled darling, a minion (amasius), 
having curly or bushy hair, which 
would argue a connexion with Sp. rufo , 
curled, It. arruffare, to ruffle, bristle, 
stare with ones haire, to frounce. See 
Trench, Select Glossary , where he 
quotes from G. Harvey, “ ruffianly 
hair,” from Prynne, “an effeminate, 
ruffianly lock,” and “ ruffians .... in 
their deformed grizzled locks and 
hair.” Compare also Homilies , p. 331 
(Oxford ed.), Fuller, Church Hist. vol. 
i. p. 290 (Nichols’ ed.) 

She could not . . . mince finer, nor Bet on 
more laces, nor make larger cuts, nor carry 
more trappings about her, than our ruffians 
and wantons do at this day. — H. Smith , Ser- 
mons, p. 208 (1657). 

We might infer from the following 
that ruffian once denoted, not so much 
roughness of behaviour, as roughness 
of appearance, especially in the matter 
of hair. 

J will not write of sweatie, long, shag haire, 
Or curled lockes with frisled periwigs : 

The first, the badge that Ruffins vse to weare, 
The last, the cognisance of wanton rigs. 

Tom TeF Troths Message , 1. 274 
(Shaks. Soc.) 

Let rufflns weare a bushe, 
and sweat till well nigh dead, 

In that lme bald 1 care no rush, 
but onely wipe my head. 

Denluim, Dejence ff a Bald Head , 
in Register of Stationers ’ Com- 
pany, ii. 99 (Shaks. Soc.) 

Fr. rujien, Sp. ruffian , It. ruffiano , 
Prov. Ger. ruffer, denote specifically a 
bawd or pander, and a connexion has 
been suggested for these with It. ruff a, 
dirt, scurf, Fr. rouffe , as if morally 
filthy (Diez, Scheler). 

The following is mere folks- etymo- 
logy:— 

A swaggerer is one that plays at ru ffe, from 
whence he took the denomination of ruffyn. 
— J. II. (Gent), Satyricul Epigrams, 1619 
[Brewer]. 

Shall I fall to falling bands, and be a 
ruff -an no longer? 3 must; I am now liege- 
man to Cupid, .... Therefore, hat-band, 
avaunt ! ruff, regard yourself ! ^ garters, 
adieu ! — Hey wood, Fair Maid off' the Exchange^ 
act i. sc. 3 ('Shaks. Soc. ed. p. 22). 

Rule, an old word for a tumult or 
disturbance, is a contracted form of 
revel ( rmd ), the v being vocalized as in 
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old Eng. remre , recoups, for recouer , 
recover . See Peruse and Bevel. 

Compare* old Eng. reweyll , proud 
(Lancelot of the Laih , 1. 2853), from old 
Fr. reveM, haughty; rmule (Wycliffe, 
Pe. ciii. 30), from renouveler , to renew. 

In Devonshire rowl is a wake, a 
rustic fair held on the anniversary of 
the dedication of a church. 

Vor why vor ded’st roily zo upon ma up to 
Challacomb rowl. 

Exmoor Scolding , 1. 2 (E. D. S.). 

To reul , to be rude, to behave one’s self un- 
mannerly, to rig. A reuhng Lad, a Rigsby. — 
Ray, North Country Words (p. 51, ed. 1712). 

what for running for aqua vitae, porting 
for ale, plying warm cloathes, and such like, 
there was no lease rule then is in a tauerne 
of great resorte. — The Passionate Mortice 
(1593), p. 79 (Shaks. Soc.) 

And at each pause they kiss ; was never seen 
such rule 

In any place but here, at bonfire, or at yule. 
Drayton , Polyolbion , xxvii. [Nares]. 

When Malvolio checks Sir Toby for 
making a disturbance late at night, he 
says : — 

If you prized my lady’s favour at anything 
more than contempt, you would not give 
means for this uncivil rule. — Twelfth Night, 
ii. 3, 132. 

W ith alle he murbes J>at men may vise, 

* To Reuele with J>ise buyrdes briht. 

A Song of Yesterday, 1. 15 ( Philolog . Soc. 

Trans.' 1858, p. 133). 

That he that is so by the saide fraternyte 
electe to be a Maister, and he wolde refuse to 
take the gouernaunce vppon byin, wherby a 
inordynatt ruell schulae ensue, that then he 
so electe, for his refused, to paye XXs. — 
English Gilds, p. 332 (E.E.T.S.). 

All game and gle, 

All myrthe ana melodye, 

All reuell and ryotte 

And of host wy 11 I never blynne. 

The Worlde and the Chylde , 1522 (0. Plays, 
xii. SIS). 

Here rule and revel appear side by 
side : — 

The Deuil bath his purpose this way, as 
well as the other, he hath his purpose as well 
by reuelling and keeping ill rule all night, as 
by rising early in the morning, and banquet- 
ing all daye. So the Deuil hath hys pur- 
pose both wayes. — Latimer , Sermons, p. 108. 

Bummer, a large tumbler, as if for 
rum, is the German rosier, as if roomer 
(Bailey). 

Hostess meanwhile pours the wine into the 
Rummers, and puts the sugar on the shives. 
-~The Comedy of the Prodigal Son, act iii. 


Then Rhenish rummers walk the round, 

In bumpers every king is crowned. 

Dryden, To Sir G. Etherege , 1. 46. 

Runagate, an old word for a worth- 
less, roving fellow, as if runaway, from 
run and old Eng. gate (“ runnagate 
slaves.” — Golding), is a corruption of 
renegade, 0. Eng. renegate, Fr. renegat , 
It. rinegata, one who has denied or re- 
nounced his faith or country, from Lat. 
renegarc, whence also comes the Shake- 
spearian word renege or renegue, to 
deny. This latter still survives in Ire- 
land, where I have heard a farmer’s 
wife condemning a neighbour for rene- 
ging her religion. Vide Ps. lxviii. 6 
(Prayer Book version). 

Idle vagabonds and loitering runagates. — 
Homily against Idleness. 

The devil is .... a vagrant runagate 
walker like Cain. — Adams, Works, vol. ii. 
p. 45. 

And must I hence, and leaue this certain 
state, 

To roam vncertain (like a Runagate). 

Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 308 (1621). 

In the Genevan version of the Bible 
the Lord says to Cain : — 

A vagabond and a runnagate bhalt thou be 
in the earth. — Gen. iv. 12. 

Runagate, apostata. — Levins, Manipulus 
(1570), 40,5. 

Runnagate or rebell, whyche forsaketh 
allegiaunce or profession, apostita. — Huloet . 
Bynd bundels to-gerier to be 1 -brent, 

Bynd spousebrekers with awouters, 

And r a negates with raueners. 

Old hug. Miscellany , p. 212, 1. 63. 

Is there ony renogat among us fer as ye 
knawe, 

Or ony that pervertvth the pepil wyth gay 
eloquens alon t 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 384 (Shaks. Soc.). 

I wyll not playe the i unagate and go euery- 
where, but 1 retour ne agayne to my father. — 
UduTs Erasmus, John, fol. 886. 

Ever since he fell from heaven he hath 
lived like Cain, which cannot rest m a place, 
but is a runagate over the earth, from door to 
door, from man to man, begging for sins as 
the starved soul begs for breau.'—if. Smith, 
Sermons, p. 486 (1657). 

Hence, hence, ye slave ! dissemble not thy 
state, 

But henceforth be a turne-coate runnagate, 
Marston, Satyres , 1. (vol. iii. p. 217). 

My Lord Will-be-will was turned a very 
rebel and rungate, — Bunyan, Holy War, 
ch. iii. 

We take you to be some vagabond runa- 
gate crew. — Id. ch. iv. 
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A kitchin Co is called an ydle runagate 
Boy. — - The Fratemitye of Vacabondes , 1575. 

In Sussex, runagate is still in use for 
a tramp or vagabond (L. J. J ennings, 
Field Paths and Green Lanes , p. 45). 

Bun counter. Sir John Stoddart 
thought that this expression was a cor- 
ruption of rencounter , Fr. rencontre 
("Philosophy of Language , p. 178), but 
it may be doubted whether he was cor- 
rect. 

Shakespeare speaks of “ a hound that 
runs counter and yet draws dry -foot 
well.” — Com. of Errors , iv. 2. 

Runnable, a Norfolk word meaning 
glib, loquacious, is no doubt a corrup- 
tion of the old word renable , misunder- 
stood as if a derivative of rennc , to run, 
while it is really a contraction of the 
word reasonable. 

Of tonge she was trew and renable. 

Y waine and Gawaine , 1. 208. 

A u renabulle tonge,” occurs in 
Myrc’s Duties of a Parish Priest ; re - 
nably , in Chaucer, Freres Tale , 1. 211. 
Resonable , in Vision of Piers the Plow- 
man , Pars I. 1. 176, Text C, is renable 
in Text B (see Skeat, Notes , in loc.). 
Hast }x)u also prowde 1-be 
Of any vertu J?at god 3af {«?... 

Or for p ow hast a renabulle tonge, 

Or for thy body is fayr and long. 

Mure. Instructions for Purish Priests , 1. 1122 
(E.E.T.S). 

The gift whereof [of prayer] he may be 
truly said to have, not that hath the most 
rennible tongue ; for prayer is not so much a 
matter of the lips as of the heart. — Bp. Hall, 
l^or/cs, vol. vii. p. 487, ed. Pratt. 

[The editor in his Glossary explains 
rennible as running , voluble.] 

Bush, Friar Rush, a famous person- 
age in old popular romances, was a cer- 
tain “ divell ” who found his way into 
a certain ill-regulated house of religious 
men “ to maintaine them the longer in 
their ungracious living.” See The 
Historic of Frier Rush : How He came 
to a House of Religion to seeks service , 
And being entertained by the Priour, was 
first made Under Cooke. Being full of 
pleasant mirth and delight for Young 
People 1620. He is styled Broder 
russche in a Low German version (about 
16th century), Frater Rauschius , in B. 
Seidelius, Paroeimce Ethicm, 1589, Des 
Teufels msdger Bruder in Grimm’s 


Mar then, ii. 84 [Thoms’ Early Em. 
Prose Romances , vol. i. p. 258, eeq. J. 
Rush here is no doubt a corruption of 
Ger. rausch , q. d. “ Brother Tipsy.” 
Bee also Nares, s.v. and Bouse above. 

Russet -fees, a street mountebank’s 
attempt at rata fie, ratafia. 

They [wafers] sops at the bottom of the 
russetjees cake. — Mayhew , London Labour and 
the London Poor , vol. iii. p. 113. 

Ratafia is (not from rectifie , rectified 
spirit, as Kettner, hut) for y raq-tafia, 
Malay a/raq -f tdfia, rum- arrack, the 
arrack or spirit called tafia (Skeat). 

Busty, in the colloquial phrase “ to 
turn rusty” used of a person who be- 
comes stubborn, perverse, surly, chur- 
lish, or disobliging, probably from the 
idea of no longer running smoothly, 
but grating harshly like a key in a lock 
that wants oiling, is in all probability a 
corruption of resty, Fr. restif, stubborn, 
that will not go forward (of a horse), 
from Fr. Tester, to stop, stand still, Lat. 
restare. 

In the Cleveland dialect a restive 
horse is said to reist, to take reist, to be 
reisted (Atkinson). Rusty (stubborn) : 
reist : resty, restive : Fr. Tester, to hold 
hack : : Rusty (rancid) : roast : resty , 
rcasiy : Fr. Tester, to stand too long, bo 
over-kept. Wright gives rusiyzzreBtive 
(Did. of Prov. and Obsolete English ), 
and so Akerman’s Wiltshire Glossary. 
“ Rust, to be restive or stubborn.” — 
Patterson, Antrim and Down Glossary. 

On the second day, his brown horse, Ora- 
tor, took rust, ran out of the course, and was 
distanced. — Colnuin , The Gentleman, No. 5 
[F. llall, Mod. English, p. 251]. 

Old Iron, why so rusty ? will you never 
leave your innuendoes . — The Guardian , No. 
160. 

In cart or car thou never reestit. 

Bums , The Auld Fanner to his Auld Mare, 
Maggie (p. 54, Globe ed.). 

Rustynes of synne is cawse of these wawys, 
Alas ! in this fflood this werd xal be lorn. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 47 (Shaks. Soc.). 

The yeomen ushers of devotion, where the 
master is too resty or too rich to say his own 
rayers, or to bless his own table. — Milton , 
conoclastes, c. xxiv. 

Restive , or resty , drawing back instead of 
going forward, as some horses do. — Phillips , 
New World of Words [Trench, Sel. Glos- 
sary]. 

Indeed the Skirmish at Martial’s Elm . . . 
fought 1642, made much Noise in men’s 
eares ; . , and is remembered the more, be* 
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cause conceived first to break the Peace of 
this Nation, long restive and rusty in ease and 
quiet.-' — T. Fuller , Worthies of England, vol. 
ii. p. 2 93. 

Rusty, as applied to bacon in the 
sense of rancid, with an imagined re- 
ference, perhaps, to the yellowish rust 
colour it then assumes, seems originally 
and properly 'to have been reasty (Tus- 
ser) or resty; that which has been 
spoiled by over-keeping being said to 
be reezed (Hall, Marston). 

Rusty Bacon, rotten Poore John, 

And stinking Anchovaes we bell. 

Sir IP. Davenant , Works, 1678, fol. p. 337. 

Relant , musty, fusty, resty, reasie , dankish, 
unsavoury. — C-otgrave. 

X reast, I waxe ill of taste, as bacon. — Pals- 
grave, 15S0. 

Rente , as flesche (resty), Rancidus. 

Reesfun , as flesche, Ranceo. — Prompt. 
Pam. ab. 1440. 

To seche so ferre a ly till bakon flyk 

"Which hath long hanggid, resty and tow. 
Poem (ab. 1460), Reliquia: Antique , vol. ii. 
p. 29. 

A-reste , or resty as flesche (al. areestyd , 
areest or reestyd ), Rancidus. — Prompt. Parv. 

To do away Restyng of Venisone. — Forme 
of Cury , p. 111. 

For to save venysone from restyng. — Liber 
Cure Cocorum, p. 33. 

Holdemess reeasty , Cleveland reesty, 
rancid, reeze, to become so. The origin, 
perhaps, is Fr. Tester. 

What academick starved satyrist 
Would gnaw rez'd bacon, or, with ink-black 
fist, 

Would tosse each muck-heap for some out- 
cast scraps 

Of halfe-dung bones, to stop his yawning 
chaps ? 

Marston , Scourge of V dlanie , 1597, sat. iii. 

( Works, ed. Ilalliwell, p. 259). 

Or once a week, perhaps for novelty, 

Reez’d bacon soords shall feast his family. 

JBp. Halt, Satires, b. iv. sat. 2, p. 81 
(ed. Singer). 

Rye-mouse, a name for the bat in 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, is no 
doubt a corruption of rere-mouse, an 
old name for tho vespertilio, A. Sax. 
hrere-mus, from hreran ( agitare , sc. 
alas). See Raw-mouse. 

S. 

Saboth, a very common mis-spelling 
formerly of Sabbath, from a confusion 
with the 44 Lord God of Sahaoth i.e. 


of Hosts, in the Te Deum (Heb. fae* 
booth, armies). 

At a Quarter Sessions held in Devonshire in 
July, 1595, it is declared that church or parish 
ales, May games, &c. , lead “ to the great pro- 
fanation of the Lords Saboth. — A. H. A, 
Hamilton, Quarter Sessions, p. 28. 

The best, bathe of the Town and Univer- 
sitie . . . resorted verie frequentlie to the 
Collage eyerie Sabothe. — J. MeUill, Diary, 
1586, p. 254. 

Alvayes the brethren present thochthimto 
be ane rogh ridder, and ordayned him, for 
the brack of the Subboth , to mak his repen- 
tance, and pey fourmerkis penalty. — Presby- 
tery Book of Strathbogie, 1642, p. 28 (Spald- 
ing Club). 

And zealously to keepe the Sabbaths rest, 

His meat for that day, on the eu’n was drest. 

Harington, Epigrams, bk. i. 20. 

Mr. Grove says of this word Sa - 
baoth : — 

It is too often considered to be a synonym 
of, or to have some connexion with Sabbath , 
and to express the idea of rest. And this not 
only popularly, but in some of our most clas- 
sical writers. Thus Spenser, Faery Queen , 
[VII.] Canto viii. 2 : — 

“ But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabuoth hight ; 
O that great Sahaoth God, grant me that Sa- 
booth's sight.” 

And Bacon, Advancement of Learning , ii. 
24:— 

u . . . Sacred and inspired Divinity, the Sa - 
baoth and port of all men’s labours and pere- 
grination s.” 

And Johnson, in the first edition of whose 
Dictionary (1755) Sahaoth and Sabbath are 
treated as the same word. And Walter Scott, 
lvanhoe, l, eh. 11 (1st ed.) :■ — 

u A week, aye the space between two Sa- 
baoths .” 

But this connexion is quite fictitious. The 
two words are not only entirely different, but 
have nothing in common.-— Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible , iii. 1064. 

Sack, or Sherris sacke, the drink so 
frequently mentioned in old English 
writers, was a dry Spanish wine, espe- 
cially sherry (vide Nares, Gbssary, s.v.), 
and is a corruption of the Spanish 
Xcres seco , Fr. vin sec (Dut. sek), into 
Sherry sack. Bp. Percy found the form 
seek in an old account book, and it is 
still, I believe, called seco in Spain. 
Formerly it was conceived to have been 
wine strained through a sack, like Hy- 
pocras. Cf. 44 Sackt wine or wine 
strained through a bag : hippocras.”-— 
Nomendator (in Wriglit, Prov. Piet.)* 
Isidore of Seville actually gives sacca - 
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tom as a liquor (or light wine) made by 
passing water and fie dregs of wine 
through a sack (Ducange, s.v.). Douce 
( Illustrations of Shakspere, ,p. 257) 
quotes from Guthrie’s Tour through the 
Crwiea a statement that the keeping 
of wine in goat-skin sacks “ is a practice 
so common in Spain, as to give the name 
of sack to a species of sweet wine once 
highly prized in Great Britain.” 

But one much better versed in 
44 Spanish affairs ” tells us that — 

Sherris sack, the term used by Falstaff, no 
mean authority in this matter, is the precise 
secode Xerez, the term by which the wine is 
known to this day in its own country ; the 
epithet seco or dry . . . being used in contra- 
distinction to the sweet malvoisies and mus- 
cadels, which are also made of the same 
grape. — F ord, Gatherings from Spain, p. 150. 

Wyne sect , an old Scotch corruption 
of Pr. vin sec, is quoted by Jamieson. 

Get my iorde a cup of secke to comfort his 
epirites. — Ponet , Treatise of Politike Power, 
1556. 

Ha, gentle Doctor, now 1 see your meaning, 
Sack will not leaue one leane, ’twill leaue 
him leaning. 

Harington , Epigrams, bk. ii. 79. 

Sackbut, a bass trumpet like a trom- 
bone, is Sp. 8acabuche (as if a tube that 
can bo (brawn out, from sacar, to draw 
out), corrupted from the Latin sambuca 
(Ascham spells it samhuke ), Greek 
eambuke, Heb. sabka . 

The sambuca, however, was a stringed 
instrument, like a lyre, often of a tri- 
angular form, and derived its name 
seemingly from being made of elder- 
wood, Lat. sabucus , sambucus. Com- 
pare Latin buxus , (1) boxwood, (2) a 
flute. 

Yid. Kitto, Pictorial Bible , on Dan. 
iii. 10; Chappell, History of Music, vol. 
i. p. 255 ; Eastwood and Wright, 
Bible Wwd-Book, s.v. Sabka was the 
original Semitic name which the 
Greeks, adopting the instrument, pro- 
nounced sambuke (Pusey on Darnel, p. 
24). 

Such strange mad musick doe they play 

S pon their Sacke-buttes. — T. Decker, Seven 
sadly Sins of London, 1606, p. 27(ed. Arber). 
Sylvester spells it sagbut . 

From a trumpet Winde hath longer life 
Or from a Sagbut, then from Flute or Fife. 

Sylvester, Du, Bartas, p. 128 (1621). 
Shawms, Sag-buts, Citrons, Viols, Cornets, 
Flutes. Id . p. 301. 


Saint, a corrupt orthography of fie 
name of the old game called cent (be- 
cause one hundred points won), quoted 
by Nares from an old play : — 

Husband, shall we play at saint ? 

It is not saint, but cent, taken from hundreds* 
Dumb Knight, 0. PI. iv. 483 (Nares). 

Saintfoin, 1 old names for the lu- 

St. Foin, / ceme, are corrupt 

Sainct-foin, y spellings of the word 
sainfoin , from Fr. sain , wholesome, and 
foin, hay, Lat. sanum fanum. All these 
names appear to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the other name 
medica , Le . the Median plant, as if it 
meant medical or curative (Prior). 

Saints’ bell, a corrupt form of 
sanctus-bell , sometimes called saunce - 
bell, sand e -bell, or sacring-bell t which 
was 44 A small bell used in the Roman 
Catholic Church to call attention to 
the more solemn parts of the service of 
the mass, as at the conclusion of the 
ordinary, when the words ‘ Sandus, 
Sanctus, Sandus , Deus Sabaoth’ are 
pronounced by the prieBt, and on the 
elevation of the host and chalice after 
consecration.” — Parker, Glossary of 
Architecture. 

Whene’er the old exchange of profit rings, 
Her silver saints-bell of uncertain gains; 

My merchant-soul can stretch both legs and 
wings, 

How I can run, and take unwearied pains ! 

Quarles, Emblems , iv. 3. 

Thou shall bee constrained to goe to the 
chiefe beame of thy benefice, . . . and with a 
trice trusse vp thy life in the string of thy 
sancebell. — Nash, Pierce Penilesse , p. 46 
(Shake. Soc.), 1592. 

Salad, Fr. saladc , an old name fora 
species of light helmet formerly worn, 
also spelt salet, sallet, and celate 
(Nares). See Sir S. D. Scott, British 
Army , vol. i. p. 198. 

Sallet , Fr. salade , is from Sp. celada , 
It. celata , Lat. cmlata (so. cassis ), en- 
chased (Littre). 

Salade , ne spere, ne gard-brace, ne page. 

Chaucer , Dreme, 1. 1555. 

But for a sallet, my brain-pan had been 
cleft with a crow ’s-bill. — Shakespeare, 2 Ben, 
VL i\,10. 

He dyd on hvm hys bryganders set with 
gvlt nayle, and his salet and gylte sporres. — 
Fabyan , fol. p. 404. 

Then for the neither [nether] part he hath 
high shoone and then hee must naue a buckler 

J5 
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to keep© of bin enemies strokes: then be 
must Hue a mllet wherewith bis head may 
he sftued.— -Latimer, Sermons , p. 198 verso. 

Salad oil, it appears, meant for- 
merly not the refined oil to which we 
now attach the name, but a coarse de- 
scription used in polishing saXlets or 
helmets. A correspondent of The 
Gentleman's Magazine , writing in the 
year 1774 (Sept.), says: — 

People are very apt to imagine that this 
sort ot oil is named from its being used in 
mixing sallads for eating, as if the true way 
of writing it was sallad-oil ; but the oil used 
in cookery was always of a better and sweeter 
sort than that rank stuff called mllet-oil. The 
truth is, the sallet was the headpiece in tbe 
times that defensive armour was so much in 
Use, and sa Uet-oil was that sort of oil which 
was used for the cleaning and brightening it 
and the rest of the armour. 

So with the word train oil. There 
are many, probably, who imagine that 
it has something to do with railway 
trains — perhaps with the lubricating of 
their wheels — whereas it bore that 
name long before trains were thought 
of. See Train-oil. 

Salary, the common name of celery 
in the Holderness dialect (E. York- 
shire) and among the peasantry of Ire- 
land. 

Salmon, “the great and inviolable 
oath ” of the Scottish gipsies (Sir W. 
Scott), is probably a corruption of Fr. 
serment (from Lat . sacr amentum ) , which 
it closely resembles in sound (F. H. 
Groome). 

She swore by the salmon, if we did the kin- 
chin no harm, she would never tell bow the 
gauger got in. — Gvy Mannenvg , ch. xxxiv. 

They ve taken the sacrament [ = oath] to 
Speak the truth. — F. H. Groome, In Gipsy 
Tents , p. 32. 

Salmon-bricks. This curious term 
1 for bricks not burnt enough, used in 
Norfolk and Suffolk (Old Country and 
Farrnng Words , E. D. S. p. 157), with 
animagined reference, perhaps, to their 
pinkish hue, is for sammen or sammy , 
half-baked. So sam- sodden is half- 
boiled; and in E. Cornwall a “ zam 
oven 1 * is one half-heated, “a door a 
zam ” is half closed. See Sand-blind. 

Salsify, a popular name for the 
plant trapogon porrifolim , Fr. salsifis , 
has no connexion, as its appearance 
would suggest, with Lat. satsus , salty, 


but is a corruption of Lat. solseqmum f 
u the sun-follower,” 

Salt, used by Shakespeare in the 
sense of wanton, lecherous, and still 
applied to dogs, is apparently a mis- 
understanding of Lat. salaw, Fr .salace f 
ready to leap, from salio , to jump or 
leap, as if a derivative of sel f salt. 

All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wan lip. 

Antony and Cleopatra , ii, 1. 
Yet, I protest, it is no salt desire 
Of seeing countries . . . hath brought me out. 

B. Jonson , The Fox , ii. 1. 

Gifts will he sent, and letters which, 

Are the expression of that itch, 

And salt which frets thy suters. 

Herrick , Hesperides , p. 186. 

Salt- cellar. Cellar here is a cor- 
ruption of seller, old Eng. salere, Fr. 
saliire, a receptacle for salt, Lat. sola- 
rium ( vas ), from sal, salt. Thus salt- 
cellar is a “ salt-vessel for salt.” 

With a gyld salere , 

Basyn and ewere, 

Wntyr of everrose clere, 

They Mesche ryjth thare. 

Sir Degrevant, 1. 1392, Thornton 
Bomances, p. 2 35. 

When Prester John is serued at his table, 
there is no salt at all set one in any salt sel- 
ler as in other places, but a loafe of Bread is 
cut crosse, ana then two kniues are layde 
acrosse vpon the loafe. — E. Webbe, TrauaiUs , 
1590, p. 25 (ed. Arber). 

The salte also touche nat in his salere , 

Withe nokyns mete, but lay it honestly, 
Onyoure Trenchoure, for that is curtesy. 

The Babees Book, p. 7, 1. 161 (E.E.T.S.) 

Saltier, in Shakespeare an inten- 
tional corruption of satyr , with some 
reference perhaps to Lat. saltdre, to 
dance, salt, a bound (B. Jonson), Lat. 
salfus. “ A dance of twelve Satyrs is 
announced with the words — 

They have made themselves all men of 
hair, they call themselves Saltiers , and they 
have a dance which the wenches say is a 
gallimaufry of gambols . — The IVinter's Tale , 
iv. 4, 1. 335. 

Salve, to anoint, bears a deceptive 
resemblance to Lat. salvus, sound, well, 
8alvare, to save, salvere , to be well, but 
is really akin to Goth, salbim, Ger. 
salhen , Gk. a-leiph-6, Lat. de-Ub-uo f 
Erse Mb, mire, mud, “ slob,” Sansk. 
lip, to anoint. 

Sambo, the ordinary nickname for a 
negro, often mistaken as a pet name 



SAND-BLIND 


‘339 ) SANG BEAL 


formed from 8am, Samuel, just as 
Chloe is almost a generic name for a 
female nigger, is really borrowed from 
his Spanish appellation zambo, origin- 
ally meaning bandy-legged, from Lat. 
Bcambus , bow-legged, Greek shambds. 
A connexion was sometimes imagined 
perhaps with Uncle Sam, a popular 
name for the United States. 

It is worth noting that Sambo’s 
favourite instrur t, the banjo, essen- 
tially modem nd vulgar as it may 
seem, is also, like his name, of Greek 
origin. It has undergone a consider- 
able metamorphosis in its transition 
through the following forms , — banjore 
(Miss Edgeworth), bandore (Stowe, 
Heywood), pandorc (Drayton), Sp. 
bandurria , It. pandora , pandma , Lat. 
pandura , a species of guitar supposed 
to have been invented by Tan , Greek 
pandoiira (apparently from pan, all, 
and doura , wood). Hence also Fi\ 
mandore, old Fr. mandate, It. mandola , 
Eng. mandoline. 

There shalbe one Teacher of Musick and 
to play one the Lute, the Ban dor a, and Cyt- 
terne. — Qtteene Elizabethes Achademy , Booli of 
Precedence , p. 7 (K. K. T. S.). 

What’s her hair ? ’faith to Bandera wires 
there’s not the like simile.*— Ueyu ood, Fair 
aid of Ei change , act i. sc. 8. 

Some learn ’d eares prefer’d it have before 
Both Orpharyon, Violl, Lute, Bandore. 

Sir J. Hanngton , Epigrams, bk. iv. 91. 

Sand-blind, partially blind, stands 
for sam-hlind, half-blind, from 0. Eng. 
earn, half; so 8 dm -civic (lialf-alivo), 
sam-clrd (Robert of Gloucester), sam- 
ope (half open), Comw. smi-sodden 
(half boiled), Lat. ecmi, Gk. */p-. 

I have been sand-blind from mv infancy. 
Beaumonl and Fletcher, Love's Cure, ii. 1 . 

Shakespeare puns upon the word : — 

More than sand-blind , high gravell blind. 

Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 

BerluS, Purblind, made sand-blind. — Cot- 
grave. 

Luscua, he that is sand-blynde, — Wright's 
Vocabularies (15th cent.), p. 225. 

Which [ Fussz-balls] being troden vpon do 
breath foorth a most thinne and fine powder, 
like vnto smoke, very noisome and hurtful! 
rnto the eies, causing a kinde of blindnes, 
which is called Poor-blinde, or Sand-blinde . 
■—Gerarde, Herbal , p. 1385. 

The Sayntesbaue not so sharpe eyes to pee 
lowne from heauen : they be purre blinde, 


and sande blynde, they cannot see so fatte.*— 
Latimer, Sermons, p. 123 verso. 

He is in more danger to be sand-blind 
than a goldsmith. Therefore some call him 
avidum , a non videndo.-**-T. Adams , The Soul's 
Sickness ( Works , i, 483). 

Sand-fine, stated in the Proceed- 
ing e of the Philological Society, y pi. v. 
p. 189, to be the name of a kind of grass* 
as if so called from the soil in which 
it grows, is a corruption of Fr. saint- 
foin . See Saint-foIn. 

Sandever, the scoria of glass, which 
seems at first sight to suggest the word 
sand, is a corruption of the French sain 
de verre, the seam or fat of glass. 

The matter whereof glasses axe made . . . 
while it is made red hot in the fornace, and 
is melted, becomming liquide and fit to worke 
vpon, doth yeeld as it were a fat floting aloft. 
1 his is commonly called Axungia vitri; in 
Knghsh Sandeuer ; in French Sninde voirre,— 
Gerarde , Herbal , p.429. 

Soufre sour, & s aundyuer, & oper such mony. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 66, 1. iOS6. 

Sang-froid, coolness, unconcern, 
borrowed from the French, literally, 
“cool blood” (compare “in cold 
blood ” rr deliberately, wilfully), is, 
according to M. Sclieler, probably a 
corruption of the ancient expression 
sens froid, cool judgment, like sens 
rassis , sober judgment (Dictionnajire 
d' Etymologic Frangais, s.v. Sang.) 

Sang real, “The Beal Blood,” a 
name very frequently given to the 
sacred dish which was used at the Last 
Supper, iu which J oseph of Arimathsea 
was fabled to have collected the Holy 
Blood flowing from the five wounds, 
and which finally, in mediaeval ro- 
mance, became the mystic object of 
quest to the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

Sangreal , Part of Christ’s most precious 
blood wandering about the world invisible 
(to all but chast eies) and working many 
wonders, and wonderful cures; if we may 
credit the most foolish, and fabulous History 
of King Arthur. — Cotgruve. 

The following is the colophon of 
Caxton’s edition of the said history, 
1485, aB “ reduced into Englysshe by 
syr Thomas Malory : ” — 

Thus endeth this noble and joyous booke, 
entytled La Mort Dathur, Notwythst&nd- 
yng it treateth of the byrth, lyf, and actes of 
the sayd Kynge Arthur, and of his noble 
knyghtes of the rounde table, theyr marveyi- 



Ions enquestee and adventures, thachyevyng 
of the sang real, etc. 

In the edition of 1634 the word ap- 
pears as Sancgreall. 

Bight so there came by the holy ves^ell of 
the Sancgreall with all maner of sweetnesse 
and savour, but they could not readily see 
who*beare that holy vessel! ; but Sir rorci- 
vale had a glimmering of that vessell, and of 
the maiden that beare it, for hee was a perfect 
cleane raaide. . . . u 1 wot well,” said Sir 
Ector, u what it is ; it is an holy vessell that 
is borne by a maiden, and therm is a part of 
the holy blood of our Lord Jesus C hrist, 
blessed might hee bee.” — Histoiy of King 
Arthur , vol. iii. p. 27 (ed. Wright). 

King Pelham lay so many yeeres sore 
wounded and might ne ve r be wh oletilK J ala ha d 
the baut prince healed him in the quest of the 
Sancgreul , for in that place was part of the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ that Joseph 
of Arimathy brought into this land. — Malory , 
Historic of King Arthur , 1634, vol. i. p. 83 
(ed. Wright). 

The holy Grate, that is, the real blood of our 

Saviour Many of King Arthur’s 

Knights are in the same hook represented 
as adventuring in quest, or m search of the 
Sangreal or Sanguis Ileal i\. — Thus. IV nr l on , 
Observations on the lairy Queen , vol. i. p. 19 
(ed. 1807). 

'The subject of one of these great romances 
is a search after the cup winch hold the real 
blond of Christ; and this history of the Simg- 
real forms a series of romances. — /. Disraeli , 
Amenities of Literature , vol. i. p, 92. 

Sang-rcal was probably in some in- 
stances understood as tlie blood-royal , 
which is indeed the proper meaning of 
the compound in old French, sank real 
in old English. For instance, Skelton 
says of Wolsey, that 

He came of the sank myall 
that was cast out of a bochers stall. 

The Romaynes whare so ryche holdene, 
As of the realeste blade that reynede in erthe. 
There come in at the fyrste course, be-for the 
Kynge seluene, 

Bareheuedys that ware bryghte, burnyste 
with syluer, 

Alle with taghte mene and towne in togers 
full ryche, 

Of munke realle m suyte, sexty at ones. 

Mdrte Arthure , 11. 174-179 (E. E.T.S. ed.). 

There is not the smallest doubt, how- 
ever, that this sang-real is a mere mis- 
understanding of the old form san 
areal or seynt graal , where san or seynt 
(otherwise spelt saint, sainct , or samt) 
is holy, and great or graal (otherwise 
spelt graile, grayle , old Span, grial, 
Prov, grasal,grmal), derived from Low 


Lat. gradella and graeella , diminutives 
of gradate , grasale , denotes a bowl or 
plate. Gradella itself is a corrupted 
form of cratella , a diminutive of Lat, 
crater , Greek bratir, a mixing-bowl. 
(Compare O.Eng. grayle , a service-book, 
from Low Lat. gradate; 0. Fr. paelle , 
from Lat. patella ; Fr. grille , from Lat. 
crati cnla, crates.) 

See a full note by Prof. Skeat in 
Joseph of Arimatlma, (E. E. T. S. ed.), 
p. xxxvi ; Seynt Graal, ed. Furnivall ; 
llaring-Gonld, Curious Myths of Middle 
Ages , p. 604 seqq. ; Athenmum , April, 
9, 1870, p. 481 ; Didron, Christian 
Iconography , vol. i. p. 270. 

La auasi nous dist estie un flasquf* de 
sang great , chose divine et ii peu de gents 
connue. — Rabelais, (Enures (ed. Bari( ), p. 
453. 

Which table round, Joseph of Arimathie, 

For brother made of the' saint gral only. 

Harding , Chronicle of Eng. Kings, i543. 
Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Who brought with the holy grayle , they say, 
And preacht the truth ; but since it greatly 
did decay. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, II. x. 53. 
And down the long beam stole the Holy 
Grail, 

Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive. 

lennyson, The Holy Grail. 

Sash, the wood-work of a window 
which retains tlio panes, formerly spelt 
chasse , is the French chdsse , or chassis, 
a frame or setting in which the glass is 
enchased or encased , the same word as 
Fr. caissc, It. cassa, Lat. capsa, a 
case. 

The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, 
bursts the withstanding casements, th echassys, 
Lanterns, and all the brittle vitrious ware. 
Shoj tesbury, Charade risticks, vol. iii. p. 14 
(1719). 

The primitive Casements modell’d were no 
doubt, 

By that thro’ which the Pigeon was thrust 
out, 

Where now whole Sashes were but one great 



Cotton, Wonders of the Peake, Poems , 
p. 345. 


Satyre, a frequent old spelling of 
satire, a poem rebuking vice, Lat. sa- 
fira , satura (from saiur, full), (1) a dish 
full of different ingredients, a medley 
or olio, (2) a poem on different sub- 
jects, a satire. The word was con- 
founded (e.g. by "Wedgwood) withs&%- 
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rue, a Greek satyric drama, in whioh 
satyrs (Lat. eatyri, Greek saturoi) were 
introduced. Ben Jonson uses satyrs to 
translate satyri, satyric dramas, Horace, 
Be Arte Poet. 1. 235:— 

Nor I, when I write satyrs, will so love 
Plain phrase, my Pisos, as alone t’ approve 
Mere reigning words. Works, p. 733. 
When Lynus thinks that he mid I are friends, 
Then alt his Poems nnto me he sends, 

His Disticks, Satyrs, Sonnets, and Exameters. 

Hunngton , Epigrams, bk. i. 67. 

Satpre , a satyr, an Invective or vice-rebuk- 
ing Poem. — Cotgrave , 

The said auncient Poets vsed for that pur- 
pose, three kinds of poems reprehensiue, to 
wit, the Satyre, the Comedie, and the Trage- 
die: and the first and most bitter inuectiue 
against vice and vicious men, was the Satyie : 
which to th’ intent their bitterne^Re should 
breede none ill will, either to the Poets, or 
to the recitours . . . and besides to make 
their admonitions and reproofs soeme grauer 
and of more effieacie, they made wise as if 
the gods of the woods, whom they called 
Satyres or Siluanes, should appenre and recite 
those verses of rebuke, whereas m deede they 
were but disguised persons vnder the shape 
of Sa tyres. — G. Pul ten ham , Arte oj Eng. 
Poesie (1589), p. 46 (ed. Arbor). 

Adjourn not this virtue until that temper 
when Cato could lend out his wife, and im- 
potent sati/rs write satires upon lust. — Sir T. 
lirowne, Works, vol. in. p. 89 (ed. Bohn). 

Sauoe-alone, a popular name for tlio 
erysimum alliaria, Ger. sasskraut. Dr. 
Prior thinks it likely that the latter 
part of the compound represents It. 
aglione, Fr. alloignon , garlick, Bo the 
word would mean “ garlick- saueo ” in 
reference to its strong alliaceous odour. 

Sauce alone is ioined with Garlick in name, 
not bicause it is like vnto it in forme, but i n 
smell : for if it be brused or stamped it srnel- 
leth altogether like Garlieke. — Gerarde, lla- 
bal, p. 650. 

Saucy, pert, impudent, — sauce, im- 
pertinence, — said to be a corruption of 
Gipsy sass, impudence, also bold, for- 
ward, which has been connected with 
Hindu sdhas, bold (C. Boland, Eng . 
Gypsies, p. 118), just as Gipsy bar, a 
garden, is from Pers. bahar. 

A late English Romanist hath penned a 
sawcij lecture of modern Romes Christian 
Divinity . . . unto his late Sovereign Lord. 
+~*Tho$. Jackson, Works, vol. iii. p. 975 
<1673). 

The word was, no doubt, understood 
as meaning highly-seasoned, tart, 
peppery, and derived from Fr. sauce , 


which is a derivative of Lat. Balms 
(1, salted, 2, witty), just as the French 
say, II a He bien sauce, he has been 
sharply reprimanded (Gattel). 

Shakespeare uses to sauce for to rate 
or scold, and it may be questioned 
whether the latter is not, after all, the 
true origin. I think it is. 

I’ll make them pay ; I’ll sauce them. 

Merru Wives of If indsor, act iv. sc. 3. 

1 11 sauce her with bitter words. 

As You Like It, act iii. sc. 5. 

fneptus ia as much in English, in my phan- 
tasie, as saucie or malapert. — Stanihnrst, De - 
a criplion of Ireland, p. 13, in Holinshed, vol. i, 
(1587). 

We haue a common saying amongest us 
when we see a fellow sturdy, loftie, and 
proud, men say, this is a saucy fellow: sig- 
nifying him to be a highmy tided fellow, whiche 
taketb more upon him then he ought to doe, 
or bis estate requireth: which thyng no 
doubt is naught and ill : for euery one ought 
to beliaue himselfe according unto his callyng 
and estate : but he that will be a Christian 
man, that intendeth to come to heauen, must 
be a sou sic fellow : he must be well poudred 
t = pickled, corned] with tlm sause of afflic- 
tion, not with proudnesse and stoutnesse. — 
[Margin] Ileo that will come to Heaven must 
he sauscd. — Latimer, Sermons, p. 182. 

Why did Christ vouchsafe to give him 
[Satan] any answer at all, whereas he might 
.... have punished him for his saweinesse? 
— Bp. Andrewe On the Temptation , 1642, 

p. 18. 

Bave, an old name for the plant sage 
(Wright), is an Anglicized form of Lat. 
salvia, sage, so named from its Salva- 
tor y or curative properties (Lat. sal- 
vor c). It was a maxim of the school 
of Baliternum, “Cur morietur homo 
cui salvia crescit in horto.” Sage , 
Fr. sauge (Ger. salbei ), is the same 
word. 

The wholesome Saulge. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 188. 

A nd fermacies of herbes, and eke save, 

They dronken, for they wold liir lives have. 

Chaucer, Cant . Tales, 1. 2717. 

Saving-tree, the Scottish name of 
the plant jumperus sabina, or sabine. 
It is believed to have the power of pro- 
ducing abortion, and “ takes its name 
from this, as being able to save a young 
woman from shame.”— Gall. Enc . 
(Jamieson). The word is, of course, 
only a corrupt form of savins, Lat. sa- 
bina, (sc. herba), the plant from the 
Sabine countiy. 
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Gerard© says that, 41 The leaues of 
Sauine boiled in wine and drunke . . . 
expelleth the dead child© and killetli 
the quick©.” — Merball , p, 1194 (1597). 

In Yorkshire the plant is called hill - 
bastard. 

And when I look 

To gather fruit, find nothing but the savin- 
tree, 

Too frequent in nunnes’ orchards and there 
planted, 

By all conjecture, to destroy fruit rather. 

Middleton , Game of Chess , C lb. 

Those dangerous plants called cover-shame, 
alias savin , and other anti-conceptive weeds 
and poisons . — Reply to Ladies and Batchelors 
Petition (Harl. Misc. iv. 440). 

The King has gaae to the Abbey garden, 
And pu’d the savin tree, 

To scale the babe frae Marie’s heart, 

But the thing it wadna be. 

Marie Hamilton, Roberts, Legendary 
Ballads , p. 34. 

For the womb, mugwort, pennyroyall, 
fetherfew, savine. — Burton , Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy , II. iv. 1, 3. 

Savoury, Fr. savoree , It. savor cggia, 
is the Latin satureia , assimilated to 
“ savour,” Lai sapor (Prior). 

Sauone hath the taste of Time. — Gerarde , 
Herbal, p. 461. 

Other corrupt forms are It. santo- 
reggia , and Fr. sarriette (from same, 
cf. Prov. sadreia). 

her in cast persoley, ysope, saveray 

Jjat smalle is hakkea by any way. 

Liber Cure Cororum, p. 44. 

Saxon, the word for the sexton (i.e. 
sacristan ) of a church in the Holder - 
ness dialect, E. Yorkshire. 

Scald, in the expression a “ scald 
head,” i.e. scurfy, having an eruption, 
tetter, or ringworm in the head, lias 
nothing to do with scald, to remove the 
hair with boiling water (old Fr. eschal- 
der, Lai ex-cal(i)dare), but stands for 
old Eng. 8callcd, having a scall or 
tetter (Coles). The original meaning 
was probably bald. 

Compare Icel. shalli, a bald-head, 
Dan. ekaldet , bald, Swed. shallot , bald, 
Gael, sgdll , baldness. Perhaps identi- 
cal with A. Sax. coin, “ callow,” Ger. 
hahl, Lai calvus , bald (Ferguson, Cum- 
berland Glossary, s.v.), Sansk. Jchalati , 
from which wonis an initial s seems to 
have disappeared. 

With shilled browes blak, and piled herd. 

Chqucer, Cant. Tales, 1. 629. 


Scallyd , Glabrosua ; Senile, Glabra.—* 
Prompt. Paro. 

\>e dyaue, pe doumbe, j?e seornede, (?e aetd* 
lede. — Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 224, 

Lowsy and scalde, and pylled lyke as apes, 
With scantlv a rag for tocouer theyr shapes. 

The Hye W ay to the Spyttel Horn, 1. 114. 

In his heued he has be scall, 
f?e scab ouer-gas his bodi all. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 11820 (ed. Morris). 
Adam Scrivener, if ever it thee befall, 

Boece or Troilus for to write new, 

Under thy long locks thou maist have the 
scall. 

Chaucer to his Scrivener. 

In that manner, it cureth the seals in the 
head. — Holland, P links Nat. Ilist. ii. 277. 

It is a dry scall , even a leprosy upon the 
head or beard. — A. V. Levit. xiii. 30. 

A fomentation . . . cureth the leprosie. 
scurfe, and dandruffe, running vlcers tuna 
seals. — Holland, Plinies Nat. Hist. ii. 155. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald, 

And, as in bate of honora ble eld, 

Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , 1. viii. 47. 

Scantling, an Anglicized form of Fr. 
echantillon, eschantillon, a small cantle 
or corner-piece, Sp. escantillon. 

Scarabee, a beetle in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as if a certain kind of bee, is 
Drayton’s scarabie, the Latin scara - 
bonus. 

The kingly Bird, that beares Joves thunder- 
clap, 

One day did scorne the simple Scarabee. 

Spenser , Visions of the Worlds Vanitie , iv. 

Scarf-skin, the outward skin which 
seems to defend the body (Bailey), is 
supposed by Wedgwood to be another 
form of semf-shm, akin to Bav. schurf- 
fen, scherpffen , to scratch, Ger. schorf. 
It is probably merely the skin which 
scarfs up (cf. Macbeth, iii. 1), swathes, 
or covers as with a bandage or scarf, 
the undertying cuticle. Compare the 
following : — 

The first containing orinuestingpart is the 
Cuticle, which the Greekes call Lpidermis, 
because it runs upon the surface of the true 
skin. . . . A moist vapour of the Blood 
foaming or frothing up, and driuen forth by 
the strength of the heat is condensed or 
thickened by the coldnesse of the Aire, and 
turned into a Cuticle, or Scarf e-skin, for so I 
thinke we may properly call it.-— H. Crooke , 
Description ff' the Body of Man, 1631, p. 71. 

Vnaer this Curtaine or Skarfe, lyeth the 
true and genuine Skin which the Greekes call 
Jfpaj, because it may be excoriated or flayed 
off .-Id. p. 72. 
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ScAVENa&a’fl daughter, an old in- 
strument of torture (H. Ainsworth, 
Tewer of London), is said to have been 
so called because invented by Sir Wil- 
liam Skevington , Lieutenant of the 
Tower, temp, Henry VIIL 

Scbnt, a corrupt spelling of the 
older and more correct form sent , Fr. 
seniir, Lat. sentwe , to perceive by the 
senses, from a false analogy to words 
like scene, sceptre, scion , science, where 
the c is an organic part of the struc- 
ture. 

There is no more reason why we 
should write scent for sent than scense 
for seme. Similarly site and situation 
were formerly incorrectly spelt scite 
and scituation. 

Sylvester observes that a seasoned 
butt — 

Retains long after all the wine is spent 
Within itselfe the liquors liuely sent. 

Du Martas, p. 170 (1621), 

We have but seated the Sent, hut tasted the 
Taste, nor dare we touch the Touch, lest it 
distract us with it selfe in a new peregrina- 
tion. — S. Purchas , Microcosmus , 1619, p. 113. 

He that has a s^jrong faction against him, 
hunts upon a cold sent. — Sir John Suckling , 
Aglaura (1648), p. 6. 

So sure and swiftly, through his perfect 
sent, 

And passing speede, that shortly he her 
• overbent. 

Spenser, F. Qtteene , 111. vii. 23. 

School, a shoal of fish, A. Sax. scolu , 
or scdlu, a band or troop, perhaps 
ultimately the same word as school 
(Lat. schola), as if a following, retinue, 
or band of disciples (Ettmiiller, p. 
693). 

In the Beowulf, 1. 1317, hand-scale = 
an attendant troop. 6ompare Dut. 
school, an aggregate of fishes, birds, 
&c. 

“Shoal” formerly was not exclu- 
sively used of fishes ; Sylvester speaks 
of “ shoals of birds ” (Du Bartas, p. 
133, 1621). 

Sculle of a fysshe, examen, — Prompt. Par - 
vulorim. 

A scoole of fysshe, examen. — Borman, Vul- 
garia, 1519. 

A knavish skull of boyes and girles. 

Warner's A lb ions England , 1592. 

This straunge and merueylous fyshe folow- 
ynge after the scooles of mackrell came 
rnihiage itt-to the fisher-mens netts. — Ancient 
Ballads and Broadsides , p. 145 (ed. Lilly). 


There they fly or die, like scaled sculls, 

Before the belching whale. 

Shakespeare , Tro . and Cressida, v, 4, 22. 

A great shoal, or as they call it, a scool of 
pilchards came with the tide directly out of 
sea into the harbour. — Defoe , Tour thro * G . 
Britain , i. 391 [Davis]. 

W e were aware of a school of whales wal- 
lowing and spouting in the golden flood of 
the sun’s light. — Rae, Land of the N. Wind, 
p. 154 (1875). 

Sculk, a troop or herd, is apparently 
a diminutive form of the same word, 
as in the following, which I take from 
Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary. 

Scrawling serpents with sculcks of poysoned 
adders. — Stanyhurst , Conceites , p. 138. 

We say a flight of doves or swallows, a 
bevy of quails, a herd of deer, or wrens, or 
cranes, a skulk of foxes, or a building of 
rooks. — W. Irving , Sketch Book ( Christmas 
Dap). 

Schorbuck, a word used by Holland 
in his translation of Pliny in the sense 
of scurvy : — 

Some thinke this disease [viz. Stomacace] 
to bee Schorbuck or Scorbute, which raigneth 
yet at this day. — Naturull History , fol. 1634, 
tom. ii. p. 213. 

It is the German scharbock, scurvy, 
which is apparently a corruption of 
scorbut, Low Lat. scorbutus (perhaps 
for scrobutns , connected with scrob-is, 
scrof-a, with reference to its disfigure- 
ment of the skin), as if compounded of 
bock and score, shear , scharben, &c. 

But compare Dut. scheur-buyk, Icel. 
skyr-bjugr, scurvy (as if from skyr, curd, 
and bjugr, a soft tumour), which Cleasby 
thinks may be from A. Sax. sceorfa, 
Eng. scurf. 

There is a disease (saith Olaus magnus in 
his history of the northern regions) haunting 
the campes, which vexe them there that are 
besieged and pinned vp ; and it seemeth to 
come by eating of salt meates which is in- 
creased and cherished with the colde vapours 
of the stone wa Is. The Germaines can this 
disease (as we have said) Scorbuck . — Gerarde, 
Herbal , p. 325. 

Science, an old orthography of scion, 
Fr. scion, for section, from Lat. sectio(n), 
a cutting (Scheler). Compare “ Where- 
of I take this that you call love to be a 
sect or scion — Othello, i. 3, 337. 

Surculus ... A graffe or science , — No- 
me nch tor, 1585. 

Rejection, A young shoot, or sience, that 
springs from the root, or stock, of a tree.— 
Cot grave. 
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A sieme savours of the plant it is put into. 
— Rtchard Sibbes, Works (ed. Nicbol X vol. 
vu p. 528. 

James i. 4, comparing divine truths to a 
ityanre engrafted into a plant. — Id. vol. iv. p. 

Scissors, so spelt as if from Lat. 
scissor es, cutters, from scissus, soindo, to 
cut, is a corrupted form of cizers , chars 
(Cotgrave, s.v. Forcette ), Fr. mean, 0. 
Fr. oisel, Sp. tincel , Portg. sized, Low 
LaL. cisellus, all probably from Lat. 
siciUcula, a small cutting instrument, 
from sicilis, our “sickle,” ska, a dag- 
ger, near akin to sccare , to cut. Simi- 
larly chisel , which is ultimately the 
same word, was anciently spelt schcselle 
{Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 276). 

Looke if my cizers, the pincers, the pen- 
knife, the knife to close letters, with the bod- 
kin, the ear-picker, and the seale be in the 
case . — French Gardenfor Eng. Ladies ... to 
walks in , 1621 [Brand, ii. 131]. 

Forcette, A char , a small paire of sheers.— 
Cotgrave . 

Ciseler, to carve or grave with a chisell : 
also to clip, or cut, with sizars . — Id. 

Scollops, a cookery term for small 
slices of beef, veal, &c., is a corruption 
of colbps (Kettner, Booh of the Table , 
p. 420), Swed. hahps, slices of meat. 
So Fr. escalopes , supposed to be slices 
of meat rolled up in the shape of a 
scallop shell, en escalope (Scheler). 

Scorbl, an old Eng. word for the 
eqwi'rel{i.e.'L&l. sciwndus, Gk. shiouros, 

“ The tail-shade”), as if connected with 
A. Sax. sceran, to cut, gnaw, or score , 
with its sharp teeth. 

Scent, or squerel, beest, Esperiolus, ecu- 
relius, cirogrUlus.— Prompt. Parvulorum , ab. 
1440. 

Scorn, This word owes its present 
form to the French ecorner , escorner , 
to disgrace or disfigure, also in an older 
sense, as we find it given in* Cotgrave, 
“to whom , dishorn , or deprive of horns ; 
to cut, pull, or take from one a thing 
which is (or he thinks is) an ornament 
or grace unto him ; to lop or shred off 
the boughs of trees.” The past parti- 
ciple escornt, unhorned, means also, he 
tells us, “melancholike, out of heart, 
out of countenance, ashamed to shew 
himself, as a Deere is, when he hath 
cast his ^ head ; . « , and hence, de- 
faced, ruined, Scorned, disgraced.” 

Florio, in his New World of Words , 


1611, gives a like account of the Italian 
scomare , “to unhome, to dishome, 
Also to scome, to mocke, to vilifie, to 
shame.” 

Both these words appear to come 
from a Low Latin form, d/iscoma/re or 
ex cornare, to render ex -corns, or desti- 
tute of horns. And inasmuch as to 
deprive an animal of its horns is to de- 
prive it of its chief glory and ornament, 
to render it quite dofenceless and des- 
picable, the word by an easy transition 
might become applicable to any species 
of contemptuous and dishonourable 
treatment, e.g., “ Sothli Eroude with 
his oost dispiside him and scornyde him 
clothid with a whit cloth ” (Wycliffe, 
Luke xxiii. 11). 

However, it is almost certain that 
the English word (and possibly the 
French and Italian words) has been 
accommodated to a false derivation, as 
we see by comparing 0. H. Ger. shorn, 
derision, slcwnon, to mock, It. scheme , 
schernire , old Fr. escharmr , to mock 
(Vie do Semt Auban , ed. Atkinson, 1. 
283), all of which (as Wedgwood sug- 
gests) may have meant originally to 
bespatter with dirt, or despise as dross, 
Dan. sham , Prov. Eng. sham , scam, 
A. Sax. semrn , Icel. sham, dung, dirt. 
(Compare Greek shm\ whence scoria , 
dross, scum, Sansk. <;ahrt for sahart , 
dung, and juobably Lat. scurra , a 
mocker, a buffoon, whence our “ scur- 
rilous ; ” cf. Lat. coprea (zz Gr. hoprias. 
a filthy jester.) 

So in Greek we find shubalizo, to re- 
gard as dung, to have a contempt for, 
to despise ; and St. Paul expresses his 
“ scorn ” for all that the world could 
give (Phil. iii. 8) by saying that he 
counted it hut dung or dross (shubald). 

In Robert Manning’s Med/itacyws on 
the Soper of Our Lorde (ab. 1315), he 
says Herod— 

With a whyte clobe y[n] skome hym he 
clad (1. 500). 

And a few lines afterwards— 


With wete and eke dung J?py hym defoule 
(1.507). 


Compare Banffshire sham, to be- 
daub with dung, and shard [dung], a 
term of contempt, “ He’s a capemee- 
tious shard o’ a mannie ” (Gregor). 

Scorn is said to occur for the first 
time in the Old English Homilies of 
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the 12th cenfury, 2nd series (ed. 
Morris), and next in the Ormulum , 
about 1200 (Oliphant, Old and Mid . 
Eng . p. 198). 

In the Ancrcn Eiwle (about 1225) 
we find “ Me to beot his cheoken, & 
spette him a schorn where another 
MS. has scharne , p. 106 (Camden Soc.), 
i.e. “ They struck his cheeks and spat 
on him in scorn.” In Manning’s ITand- 
hjng Synne (p. 100), about 1300, it 
translates escharnir. 

[He] make)? liis bisemers and his $cornes y 
ana J?e t wors is : bisemerej? and scorned \>a guode 
men . — Ayenbite of hi w if t (1310) p. 22. 

In schorn he was i.-wonden in purpii palle 
wede. 

Legends of the Holif Rood , p. 223, 1, 16 
(E. E‘. T. 8.). 

[In scorn he was wound in clothing of 
purple pall.] 

Drayton uses the word felicitously in 
the line — 

I scorne all earthly dung-bred scarabies. 

Idea , Sonnet 31. 

The same word is N orth Eng. sham , 
shard, cow -dung, whence corruptly 
share in cow -share. 

This fellow tumbled and fell into a cow m 
share. — Copley , Wits, Fits , and Fancies , 1614* 

Compare Shorn-bud. 

Scourse, ) an old word for to change 

Scorse, } (Bailey) or barter, still 
used in many of the provincial dialects, 
e.g. Somerset scorse , squoace , Dorset 
scwoce. 

And there another, that would needsly scone 
A costly Jewtd for a hobby-horse. 

Drayton , The Moon Calf \ 

8 corse is frequently used by Spenser, 
Jonson, and Harington (seeNares, s.v.), 
and scowrs&r as a substantive. The 
older and more correct form, however, 
is corse, or coyse ( Gatholicon ), Scot, cose ; 
and an exchanger or dealer is courser 
oicorser , e.g f Cor sour e ofliorse, Mango” 
(Prompt Parv .), 

He can horse you as well as all the corsers 
in the towne, courtiers de chevaulx. — Palsgrave 
(1530). 

Courser here is the same word as Fr. 
courier, a broker or dealer, O. Fr. 
comaiier , It. curatiere , one who has the 
charge or care (Lai. cur a) of any busi- 
ness, a factor ( Diez ) . The forms scourse , 
ecowser , seem to have originated in 
this way. The most usual expressions 
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in which the word occurred were horse- 
courser and horse-coursing , and these 
being to the ear undistinguishable from 
horsescourser, horse -scowsing, were fre- 
quently spelt in this incorrect form; 
e.g. u Courratier de- chevaux, A horse- 
scowser .” — Cotgrave. The simple word 
afterwards retained the initial s which 
it had acquired when compounded, e.g . 

Courratage , Brokage, scourging , horn- 
sea u rsi ng, — Cotgrave . 

Come, Tommy, let es scarce. — Devonshire 
Courtship , p. 38. 

This catel gat he wit okering, 

And led al his lif in coning. 

Eng, Metrical Homilies , 14th cent, 
p. 139 (ed. Small). 

What horse-courser ! you are well met. 
Marlowe , History of Dr. Faustus , 1604 
( Works, p. 96, ed. Dyce). 

An horse sooner, he that buyeth horses and 
putteth them away againe by chopping and 
changing. — Nomenclator, 1585. 

Will vou scourse with him? you are in 
Sraithfieid, you may fit yourself with a fine 
easy going street-nag. — B. Jonson, Bartho- 
lomew Fair, iii. 1. 

A bedlam looke, shag haire, and staring eyes. 
Horse-courser's tongue for olhs and damned 
lyes. 

S. Rowlands , The Four Knaves(t611 ), 
p. 107 (Percy Soc.). 

I scorsed away a pair of diamond ear-rings 
for these few onions, with a lady down at 
the cottage yonder. — W. D. Parish , Sussex 
Glossary , p. 99. 

The resemblance of O. Fr. cosson, It. 
cozzone , a horse-dealer, Lat. com, is 
probably accidental. 

Scrape, in the colloquial phrase “ to 
get into a scrape ,” i.e. into a difficulty, 
to be embroiled in something that per- 
plexes one or involves disagreeable con- 
sequences, awaits a satisfactory solu- 
tion. I have little doubt that it is the 
same word as Prov. Eng. scrap or 
scrape, meaning a trap, snare, or decoy 
for birds. 

Scrap, A place baited with chaff, corn, &c., 
to catch sparrows. — Wright, Provincial Die - 
tionaru. 

1 n defect whereof [i.e. fish, mice, and frogs], 
making a scrape for sparrows and small birds, 
the bitour made shift to maintain herself upon 
them. — Sir l^hos, Browne, Works, vol. iii. p. 
317 (ed. Bohn). 

Mr. Wilkin’s note on this passage is 
“ A scrape, or scrap, is a term used in 
Norfolk for a quantity of chaff, mixe# 
with grain, frequently laid as a deeby 
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to attract small birds, for the purpose 
of shooting or netting them.” SoWor- 
lidge, Diet Rusticum, 1681. 

A scrap, and scrap-nets, A place where small 
birds are red, and lured to scrap about, till a 
net falls and catches them, — Norfolk Words, 
Transactions of Philology Soc. 1855, p. 36. 

The original meaning was no doubt 
$ snare, as we see by comparing Ice- 
landic shreppa , a mouse- trap, from 
shreppa, to slip. 

I beg you’ll do me the honour to write, 
otherwise you draw me in, instead of Mr. 

drawing you into a scrape . — Sterne, 

Letters , xii. Aug. 3, 1760, 

Scratch, in the expression “ Old 
Scratch,” a vulgar name for the Devil, 
Cleveland Aud-scrat , is doubtless the 
same word as 0. Norse skratti , Swed. 
dialect skr alien, the devil, sbrat, skrate, 
0. H. Ger. sarato, M. H. Ger. schrate, 
schraize, a fiend, a ghost. 

Scratch-cradle, a name sometimes 
given to the game of Cat’s-cradle 
( which see), is a corruption of cratch - 
cradle, the creche or manger cradle. 

Scratching, a word used in the 
Midland counties for what is left behind 
when lard is melted and strained, the 
cellular substance of fat, seems to be 
the same word as A. Sax. scrcadung , a 
fragment, scrap, something left of food, 
used in the Northumbrian Gospels for 
the “fragments that remained.” — 8. 
Matt . xiv. 20; screadaan, to shred, 
cut, M. H. Ger. skreitan , “ screed,” A. 
Sax. sceaird. Compare scrunchings, 
scraps, leavings of food (Atkinson, 
Cleveland Glossary). 

She’d take a big cullender to strain her lard 
wi’, and then wonder as the scrutchings run 
through. — G, Eliot, Adam Bede , ch. xviii. 

Screen, a frame for sifting gravel, 
com, &c. (Bailey), seems to be a dis- 
tinct word from screen, a shelter (old 
Eng. serine, Fr. cscrain , a “ shrine ”). 
It is probably identical with Ger. 
sebrmne, a railing or grate, a trellis- 
work enclosure (0. H. Ger. scrawna), 
whence also 0. Fr. escraigne , a wattled 
hut, Mod. Fr. ecraigne. There is no 
connexion with It. sgranare, to sever 
grain from the chaff, or with Lat. secer - 
nere, to separate. 

■ Screw, a sorry horse, is in Provin- 
cial German schroes, connected with 


schro, schra, sebra, lean, meagre, in the 
Westphalian dialect ( Archiv der Nem- 
ren Sprachen, LV. ii. p. 157), rough 
coated, in bad condition, and Low 
Dutch sebrae, poor, bare, Ger. sekroff, 
rugged, rough. The original meaning 
is probably to be seen in Icelandic 
shrd, (1) dry shrivelled skin, (2) a scroll 
of parchment. 

A curious verbal parallel is exhi- 
bited in Fr. ecrouelles, the king’s evil, 
zrlt. scrofole , and ecron, a screw, rr It. 
scro/ola. See Cruels. 

“ Why, where the deuce did you get that 
beast from, Cardonnel ? ” . . . “Never saw 
such a screw in your stables.” — Miss Braddon, 
Dead Men’s Shoes , ch. xxx. 

Scrooge, 1 a vulgar word meaning 

Scrouge, J to crush, squeeze, press, 
or crowd ( e.g . Evans, Leicester Glossary, 
E. D. S., Cleveland skrudge ), made 
familiar in the language of literature 
by Dickens’s Ebenezer Scrooge, popu- 
larly associated with screw (so Lye, 
Richardson ; — it is pronounced screwge). 
Compare screwdy, to crowd. — Bedford 
(Wright). 

It is the old Eng. scruste, to squeeze 
or crush (Spenser, Hall), and seems to 
have no native origin. It is perhaps 
from Sp. cstntjar, to press, strain, or 
thrust, which is derived from Lat. ex- 
torculare, to press out (as wine from 
grapes), torculum, a press, from torqueo , 
to twist. 

Then atweene her lilly handes twaine 
Into his wound the juice thereof did scruse, 
Spenser , F. Queene, 111. v. 33. 

“ Ah, Oi wull,” shay says, scrowgin up, 
“ moy Obadoyer!” — A. B. Evans, Leicester- 
shire Glossary, p. 35 (K.D.S.). 

I recollect 1 was goin’ down from Augusty 
some two years ago in the old stage that 
Sammy Tompkins druv, and we had one of 
the sh e-critters aboard — and she tras-a senmger 
I tell ye. — Orpheus C. Kerr Papers (1862), 
p. 230. 

De people all did stare and scrouge 
As thick as any fair. 

Tom Cladpole’s Jurney to Lunnun, 
p. 26 (Sussex dialect). 

Kit had hit a man on the head with the 
handkerchief of apples for “ scrowdgin % ” his 
parents with unnecessary violence. — Dtckem 9 
Old Curiosity Shop, cb. xxxix. 

Scrubby-gbass, a name for scurvy- 
grass in the Craven dialect, of which 
word it is a corruption. Another per- 
version is presented by the Icelandic 
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slmfa-hS (skarfa-gras), as if from 
skarfr, & cormorant (Shetland scarf). 

Scullery, so* spelt as if it denoted 
the place where dishes (0, Eng. sculls, 
Fr. esoaelles) were washed, is a cor- 
ruption of old Eng. squelery , squylerey, 
or squillary , a wash-house (compare 
squeter, squyler , squiller , a washer or 
scullion), from old Eng. swyll , swyle, 
or squill , to wash or rinse, near akin 
to I)an. skylle, to rinse or wash, Swed. 
sk&fja , Icel. afroZa, to wash, skol , wash- 
ing water. 

Ful wel kan ich dishes stvilen. 

liaveluk , 1. 919, 

Sea-board, the coast-line, would he 
more properly sea-bord , i.e. the sea- 
border, from Fr. lord , A. Sax. and Icel. 
hord, an edge. 

Sea-Conny, an Anglo-Indian name 
for a steersman, as if denoting one that 
is conny or canny about the sea, is the 
Hindustani sukkdnl , a steersman, from 
sukkdn , the helm. 

Seapoy is an occasional American 
spelling of sepoy ( spahi ), — c.g. in India, 
by F. B. Feudge, 1880, — which is from 
Hind, sipahi , a soldier, one that uses 
sip, a bow and arrow. 

Seal, as applied in poetry to the 
closing up the eyes or eyelids of an- 
other, is a mis-spelling sometimes found 
of the old verb to seel, used to denote 
the cruel process of passing a thread 
through tho eyelids of a hawk, in order 
to render her tractable by producing a 
temporary blindness. The analogous 
expression of “ eyelids sealed ,” or closed 
in sleep, no doubt favoured the mis- 
spelling, but it is strange to find it in 
the pages of learned philologists like 
Mr. Wedgwood, Etymolog. Bid, vol. i, 
p. 314, 1859 ; compare also 

Thine eye unhooded and unsealed. 

Abp. Trench , The Falcon. 

Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, . . . 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God, 
The spirit climbs, and hath it’s eyes unsealed. 

Lowell , On the Death of a Friend's Child . 

0 that the pinions of a clipping dove, 

Would cut my passage through the empty 
air; 

Mine eyes being seal’d , how would I mount 
above 

The reach of danger and forgotten care. 

Quarles, Emblems, iy. 2. 


Seal not thy Eyes up from the poor, hut give 
Proportion to their Merits, ana thy Purse, 

H. Vaughan , Silex ScintUlam , 1650, 
Pie seal my eyes up, and to thy commands 
Submit my wilde heart, and restrain my 

Id. The Hidden Treasure. 

In time of service seal up both thine eieB. 
Geo. Herbert , The Church-Porch. 

It is derived from Fr. siller , a less 
correct form of ciller, “ to seele or sow 
up the eie-lids” (Cotgrave), from oil, 
Lat. cilium , the eye-lid. Compare If. 
ciglixire, to seel a bird’s eyes (Florio), 
old Eng. io ensile . 

But when we in our viciousness grow hard 
(O mercy on’t !) the wise gods seel our eyes. 

Antony and Cleop. iii. 11. 
She that, so young, could give out such a 
seeming 

To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak. 

Othello , iii. 3. 

So God empal’d our Grandsires liuely look. 
Through all his bones a deadly chilness strook, 
Siel'd-vp his sparkling eyes with Iron bands. 
Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 137 (1621). 
Come, seeling night, 

Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 

Macbeth , iii. 1 . 

Sleep sides his eyes vp with a gloomy clowd. 

Sylvester , p. 318 (1621). 

Search, for cerch or cherch (Fr. cher - 
cher, Lat. circare, to go round about, 
go hither and thither), assimilated pro- 
bably to the verb to scarce, to examine 
by sifting, to choose out, to separate 
from what is worthless, to cleanse; 
compare 

But before yt they wereplonged in the ryuer 
I'o searche iheyr bodyes fayre & clere 
7'herof they had good sporte. 

Cock Lovelies Boie, 11. 67-69. 
Cernere, to sift, to search, also to chuse or 
cull out. — Florio. 

Tamiser , to searce , to boult, to pass or strain 
through a searce . — Cotgrave. 

Sasser, to sift, searce. — Id. 

Let vs search deepe and trie our better parts. 
Sir John Beaumont , Miserable State 
of Man. 

Efter beging light of God, and sersing the 
Scripture by conference and reasoning dis- 
cussit .... all with a voice, in a consent and 
unitie of mynd, determines and concludes. — 
J. Melville, Diary , 1579, p.78. 

Sear-cloth, a corrupt spelling of 
cere-cloth , i.e. a cloth prepared with 
wax, Lat. cera, as if derived from sear, 
dry. 
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linen, besmeared vrith gums, in the manner 
of sear cloth . — Bacon , Sylva Sytvarum, Works 
(1803), vol. ix. p. 29. 

Sect, Lat. secta, so spelt as if a de- 
rivative of sedus {seed), and meaning a 
section or part cut off from a larger 
body, e.g. the Church Catholic, just as 
schism means a rent, is really for scent a 
(from sequor), a following, sequela , or 
party attached to the same leader. Cf. 
sector , to follow, for sec(u)tor. Secta in 
classical Latin is frequently used as a 
cognate accusative after sequor; in 
Mid. Latin it denotes a series of tilings 
following one another in due order, a 
suit of clothes, a suit at law. Hence 
also a set of china, &c. Bee Set. 

He berijj sygne of pouerte, 

And in fjat secte oure sauyour * sauede al man- 
kynde. 

Lang (and, Vision of Piers the Plowman , 
Pass. xvu. 1. 99, Text C. 

And sitthe m oure secte * as hit seined, f?ow 
deydest, 

On a fryday, in forme of man, feledost oure 
sorwe. 

Id. Pass. via. 1. 130. 

[Text B here has “ in oure .sute.”] 

Seerpaw, a name given in an English 
document, 1715, to a certain Oriental 
garment worn at Delhi ( J. T. Wheeler, 
E curly Records of British India , p. 171), 
is a corrupted form of sir-o-pa, fit. cap- 
a-pie, a garment covering the person 
from head to foot . 

Selvage, a corrupt spelling (from 
false analogy to words like bandage, 
cordage , plumage) of selvedge, i.e. self- 
edge , that part of a material which 
makes an edge or border of its self with- 
out being hemmed (compare Dut. self- 
ende, self-egge, self- leant. — Wedgwood). 
See Smallage. 

)>o ouer seLnage he schalle replye 
As towelle hit were fayrest in bye ; 

Browers he schalle cast }>er-opoii, 

f&t J* lorde schulle dense his fyngers [on]. 

The Babees Book , p. 321, i. 664 
(E.E.T.S.), 

Sept, a clan (so spelt as if derived 
from Lat. septus, fenced off, enclosed), 
is a corruption of sect (Lat. secta, for 
secuta), a “ tail” or following, which is 
also used for a clan. Compare Prov. 
cepte 9 a sect (Wedgwood). 

There is a Sept of the Gerrots in Ireland, 
and they seeme forsooth by threatning kind- 
nesee and kindred of the true Giralains, to 


fetch their petit degrees from their ancestors*. 
— Stanihurst, Description of Ireland, p. 33, in 
Holinshed’s Chron. vol. i. 1587. 

Every head of every Sept, and every cheif 
of every kinred or familye, should be answer- 
able and bound to bring foorth every one of 
that kinred or sept under hym at all times to 
be justify ed. — Spenser, View of Present State 
of Ireland, p. 624 (Globe ed.). 

Seraglio, It. serraglio, “ a place shut 
in, locked, or inclosed as a cloister . . . 
also used for the great Turk’s chief 
court or household” (Florio), an Ita- 
lianized form of the Turkish Harayli, a 
woman belonging to the Sultan’s 
palace, seway, a palace, a mansion, as if 
from serrare, to bolt or lock m, sera, a 
bolt (Wedgwood), like Sp. barras, a 
prison, orig. bars. Cf. Hind, sarde, an 
inn, Eng. caravan-serai . 

1 passed by the Piazza Judea, where their 
Seraglio begins ; for being mviron’d with 
walls, they are lock'd up every night. — Evelyn, 
Diary, Jan. 15, 1645. 

Serenade, Fr. serenade, It. serenata , 
Provencal serena, properly an evening 
song ; cf. serein , Sp. sereno, evening 
dew. There was probably a confusion 
between the words derived from seremis 
and semis, e.g. sera (sc. hora), It. and 
Prov. sera, evening, TV. soi/r. 

With “ serenade ” compare Pro- 
vencal alba, moming-song, Fr. aubade. 

Service-tree, a corruption of the 
Latin cervisia,heor, which formerly was 
brewed from its berries (Prior). It 
might well, however, be only a perver- 
sion of its Latin name sorhus. 

Crato utterly forbids all manner of fruits, 
as pea res, apples, plumns, cherries, straw- 
berries, nuts, inedlers, serves, etc. — Burton, 
Democritus to Header , p. 69. 

Set, a number of things or persons 
similar or suited to each other, a con- 
nected series or sequence, — as “a set 
of pearls,” “a set of teeth,” “a set of 
studs,” “ a set of tea-things,” “a set of 
quadrilles,” “ aset of thieves,”-— is gene- 
rally understood to mean a number 
set, i.e . placed or arranged, together, a 
fixed or regular combination. It is 
really, I have no manner of doubt, the 
same word as suit, a regular sequence 
or series, as “ a suit of clothes,” a “ suit 
of cards” (old Eng. syivete ), Fr. suite 
(old Fr. switte , seute), a following, 
sequel, or succession, a connected series 
or set, a retinue, or train of followers 
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S compare “ a suite of rooms,” i.e. a set), 
!t. setta, a sect, a faction or companie 
of one opinion (Florio), all from Lat. 
secta (for eecuta , following), a sect, a 
band or troop. Jamieson gives sets as 
an old Scot, word for a legal suit or 
prosecution. See Sect. In the follow- 
ing sect refers to a crowd of beggars : — 
All, Jesu mercy ! what man coud coniect 
The misery of suclie a wretched wet. 

The Hite Way to the Spill let J louse, 

1. 276. 

We’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great 
ones. 

Shakespeare , K. Lear , v. 3, 17. 
That is, political sets or parties. 

Jf haply lie the sect pursues, 

That read and comment upon news ; 

He takes up their mysterious face ; 
lie drinks his coffee without lace. 

Prior , The Chameleon. 
As sure a card as ever won the set. 

Titus Andronicus , iv. 1, 100. 
He’ll watch the horologe a double set, 

If drink rock not his cradle. 

Othello , ii. 3, 135. 

1 was there 

From college . . . with others of our set. 
Tennyson , Princess, Prologue, 1, 8. 

O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 

Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! 

Id. Geraint mid Kind, 1. 278. 

Setter, a slang term for sevenpence, 
is a corruption of the Italian sette (zz 
Lat. septem). 

Many of the cant words of the London 
streets are of Italian origin, having 
been learned from the organ-grinders, 
imago-carriers, &«., of that nationality, 
e,g. saliee, pence, = It. soldi, chinlcer 
saltce, iivepence, zz cinque soldi. 

It had rained kicks all day in lieu of saliees, 
and that is pennies. — Reade , Cloister and 
Hearth, ch. Iv. 

Settle, whon used with the mean- 
ing to adjust or compose (a difference), 
to render quiet or clear, to defray an 
account, seems to be a distinct word 
from settle , a seat or setting, A. Sax. 
s'etl, stilung, a sotting (from set, A. Sax. 
settan ), and a corrupt form of old Eng. 
8a$tle, to appease or reconcile, to be- 
come calm, A. Sax. sahtlian, schtUan, 
to reconcile (Ettmiiller, p. 622), from 
mht, reconciled, saht, peace, Icel. sdtt, 
-an agreement, concord (see Wedgwood, 
s.v.). Compare Swed. sahta (vb,), to 


abate, moderate, subside, (adj*) gentle, 
soft ; Ger. sachte , soft, gentle. 

When a sawele is sailed & sakred to dry3tyn, 
He holly halcles hit his & haue hit he wolde. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 69, 1. 1140. 
Hit [the Ark] sa tied on a soft© day syn- 
kande to ground©. 

Id. p. 49, 1. 445. 

I salle hym surely© ensure, that saghetylle 
sail© we neuer, 

Are we sadly© assemble by oure selfene ones. 

Morte Arthure, 1. 331 (E.E.T.S.). 
Much© sorS© j^eiine satteled vpon segge Jonas. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 100, 1. 409. 
[Much sorrow then settled upon the man 
Jonah.] 

Now lofe w©, now hate, now saghtel [= re- 
conciliation], now strife. 

Hampole, Pricke of Conscience , 1. 1470. 

In the Cleveland dialect the old pro- 
nun ciation and its old meaning of to 
satisfy (as well as to abate or subside) 
is still preserved, e.g . : — 

Weel, it’ll ha’e to be sae, Ah aims; but 
Ah’s not sattled about ’t [Well, it will have 
to be so, 1 suppose ; but I am not satisfied], 
— Atkinson, Glossurif, s.v. Settle. 

Corn’s sattled a vast sen last market. — Id. 

Mahnd an’ git him to sattle ’t [Mind and 
get him to receipt it, i.e. a bill]. — Id. 

In Banffshire to sattle is to reduce a 
person to peace or silence by a beating, 
a scolding, &c., and anything that 
silences a person is a sattler (i.e. a 
pacifier, a “settler”). 

1 ga’ hm a sattler at the ootset. — Gregor, 
Banff Glossary, p. 147. 
j?e comli quen of pfilerne • oft crist honked, 
|)at hade hire sent of his sond • so moctie ioye 
to haue, 

& hade settled hire sorwe * so sone, Jmt was 
huge. 

William of Palerne, 1. 4562. 

They [Northampton folk] have an odd 
phrase, not so usual in other places. They 
used to say when at cudgel play (such tame 
were far better than our wild battles ) one 
gave his adversary such a sound blow as that 
he knew not whether to stand or to fall, that 
he settled him at a blow. . . . The relicts and 
stump (mv pen dares write no worse) of the 
long Parliament pretended they would settle 
the Church and State, but surely had they 
continued, it had been done in the dialect of 
N orthamptonshire ; they would so have settled 
us we should ^either have known how to have 
stood, or on which side to have fallen. — T, 
Fuller, Mixt Contemplations, xxvii. p, 44 
(1660;. 

Setwall, a popular name for the 
plant valerian, is a corruption of O, 
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Eng, set&wah, zeduaUe, sseduar , from 
the Mid. Lat. zedoar (Prior), 

Kan el and mtmale . 

Gy of Warwike. 

Gyngyure, & sedewale , fic he gylofre. — 
Boddemr, Alteng. Dicht, p. 146, 1. 40. 

The form seatwell is quoted from an 
old Scotch MS. of the 14th century in 
Cosmos Innes, Scotland in the Mid . 
Ages, p. 237. 

Zedoar, Fr. zSdoaire, Sp. zedoario, 
Portg. zeduaria , are all derived from 
the Arab-Persian zednoar, or jedwar 
(Devic). A distinct corruption is It. 
zettovario. 

He himself was swete as is the rote, 

Of licoris, or any setewale. 

Chaucer , Cant . Tales , 1. 3207. 

It hath beenehad(andis to this day among 
the poore people of our northerne parts) in 
such veneration amongst them, that no 
brothes, pottage, or phisicall meates are 
woorth anything, if Setuall were not at one 
end : whereupon some woman poet or other 
hath made these verses - 

They that will baue their heale, 

Must put Setuall in their keale. 

Gerarde , Herbal , p. 919. 

Shaftman, an old word for a measure 
of extent, viz. from the top of the thumb 
when spread out to the other side of 
the palm, about six inches, is a corrup- 
tion of 0. Eng. schaftmonde (Morte 
Arthur e), A. Sax. scceft-mund, “ spear- 
hand,” from mund , a hand, or hand- 
breadth, prob. the breadth of the right 
hand. Bailey spells it shaftment, and 
so Cotgrave. In the Cleveland dialect 
shaffment is the circumference of the 
wrist. 

The thrust mist her, and in a tree it strake, 
And enterd in the same a shaftman deepe. 

Harington , Transl. of Ariosto , xxxvi. 56. 

Couldier . A dwarf, . . . one that’s but a 
shaftment nigh. — Cotgrave. 

The same wound was a shaftman broad, 
and had cut atwo many veines and sinewes. 
—Mahry, Historie of K. Arthur , 1634, vol. i. 
p. 274. 

Lette youre bowe haue good byg bend, a 
shaftemente and ii, fyngers at the least. — 
Ascham , Toxophilas , p. 112 (ed. Arher). 

Shagebushe, the name of a musical 
instrument mentioned in the following 
passage quoted by Nares from NichoVs 
Progresses 

In which barge was shalines, shagebushes , 
and divers other instruments of musicke which 
played continually. — Cor, of Avne B. p. 2. 


is the Spanish sacabuche, a eachfoti 
(q.v.). 

May 3 (1495) To four shakbusshes for their 
wajes, £7. — Privy Purse Expenses of Henry 

Shakebutt, an old mis-spelling of 

sackbut. 

Then shalmes and shakebutts sounded in the 
ayre, 

But shrilst of all, the trumpet of renowne. 

G. Peele, Honor of the Order of the 
Garter, 1593. 

Shakes, in the slang and colloquial 
phrase “ It is no great shakes,” mean- 
ing it is nothing to boast of, not worth 
much, of inferior excellence (it occurs 
in Byron), has never, I believe, been 
satisfactorily explained. 

It is probable that shakes here is 
identical with the provincial word 
shake, to brag (Wright), which must 
be of ancient usage, as we find 44 Scha- 
kare, or craker, or booste maker, Iac- 
tator, philocompus,” in the Promp - 
torium Parmt lorum , about 1440. These 
words are near akin to Dan. skogger 
noisy, roaring (in skogger -latter, roar 
of laughter, &c.), Icel. skak, skabr, a 
noise. For the change of meaning from 
“ making a noise,” to “boasting,” com- 
pare crack, O. Eng. crake , (1) any loud 
noise, even a thunder-peal (so Shake- 
speare, cf. “crack of doom”), (2) a 
boast, a brag (cf. “ a crack regiment,” 
one to boast of) ; brag, (1) to make a 
loud noise (akin to bray, Lat .fragor), 
(2) to boast. Thus “no great shakes ” 
would mean nothing to make a noise, 
or brag, about. Otherwise we may 
look for the origin in the provincial 
word shakes, a bargain (Wright), com- 
paring Dan. skakhre, to peddle or 
huxter, Icel. skakka, to balance. Hot- 
ten asserts that in America “a fair 
shake ” is “a good bargain ” (Slang 
Did. s.v.). These latter words seem 
to be cognate with A. Sax. scacan, Icel. 
skaka, to shake or wave (of the bal- 
ance), just as weigh and wag are re- 
lated. 

Will Douglas, no great shakes at metre, did 
write these lines. — T, Carlyle , Cromwell* t 
Letters , vol. ii. evii. (note). 

I saw mun stand on the poop, so plain as 
I see you, no great shakes of a man to look to 
nether; there 7 s a sight better here to plase 
me. — Kingsley , Westward Ho, ch. xxx. 

He’s nae great shake (i.e. he is of low 
character). — Gregor , Banff. Glossary. 
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Shambroghje, a curious assimilation 
of shamrock fo the word for the Irish 
accent. 

I could easily observe .... the Spanish 
myrtle, the English oak, the Scotch thistle, 
the Irish shambrogue. — Spectator , No. 455 
(1712), vol. vi. p. 223 (ed. 1816). 

Shamefaced and Shamefacedness 
(A. V. 1 Tim. ii. 9) are modern cor- 
ruptions of the good old English shame- 
fast , shamefastness , A. Sax. sceam-fmst, 
Bceam-fmtnee, i.e. fast or firm in mo- 
desty (comp, “sooth-fast,” A. Sax. sofc- 
fmt). 

* Sylvester presents a transitional form 
when he speaks of 

Lust whose wanton flashes 
A tender hrest rak’t-vp in shamejac't ashes. 

Du Bartas, p. 20 (1621). 

Wise, shamefast, and bringing forth goodly 
children. — North's Plutarch , Life of Lycurgus. 

The following passage will show how 
naturally this perversion was likely to 
arise : — 

There is no man so farre from brave and 
Courtly behaviour, as a blusher ; those that 
have shumefast affections, those that have a 
divine touch and tincture of holinesse in their 
face . — Martin Day, Doomes-Duy , 1636, p. 
182. 

Also wymmen in couenable abite, with 
scharnjastnesse and sobirnesse. — Wychffe , 
1 Tim. ii. 9. 

In this passage Tyndale has sham- 
fastnes, the Geneva version shamefast- 
ncs, the A. V. 1611 ehamefastnesse. 

Schamefast sehe was in may denes schamefast- 
r i esse. 

Chaucer , Doctor of Physic's Tale , 
13470. 

She is the fountaine of your modestee ; 

You shamfast are, but shamejastnes it selfe is 
shee. 

Spenser , F. Queene , II. ix. 43. 

In stede of the feruente desyre, which pro- 
uoketh a chylde to be better than hys felowe, 
lette a man be as muche stirred vp with 
shamejastnes to be worse than all other.— 
Ascham , Torophilus , p. 141 (ed. Arber). 

Be a certean schamfastnes of a bash full 
nature, quhilk he pat in me, [God] sa keipit 
me that 1 was nocht overcome nor miscaned 
bena woman.— J. Melville , Diary , 1579, p. 79. 

The shamefac't birds with one wing fame to 

Did hole! their other fanne before their eye 
For feare they should such fllthinesse espie. 

Fuller, Davids Beavie Punishment , 
st. 32, 


Sham-root, a corrupt form of sham- 
rock , Irish seanvrog. 

And for my cloathing in a mantle goe 

And feed on Sham-roots , as the Irisn doe. 

Withers, Abuses Stript and Whipt , 
1613, p. 71. 

See also Crofton Croker’s B attack of 
Ireland , p. 36. 8hamrotes occurs in 
Campion’s Ilistorie of Ireland , 1671 
(Reprint, p. 25). 

Taylor the Water Poet spells it 
shame-rags. 

Master Oscabath [= Uisge beatha ] the Irish- 
man, and Master Shamrough his lackey, — 
Sfuapham , The Fteire , 1610, act iii. 

Shanker, a sore or botch in the groin, 
&c. (Bailey), so spelt as if originally 
a sore on the shank or leg, is an Angli- 
cized form of Fr. chancre , from Lat. 
cancer , a crab, apparently so called 
from its flesh-devouring malignity. 

Helkiah Crooke, physician to James 
I., in his Practise of Oldrurgery , 1631, 
says : — 

The Cancer aboue all Tumors hath most 
need of the actuall Cautery, . . . and because 
the fashion of a Crab doth represent the horrid 
forme of that Vlcer, whence also it hath his 
name ; you haue here a Crab figured to make 
vu to you (as it were) a representation of a 
Cancer. — p. 6. 

And thereupon the worthy old chi- 
rurgeon subjoins the effigy of the crus- 
tacean, claws and all complete, which 
must have been very helpful in their 
diagnostics to “ the younger sort of the 
Barber- Chirurgians,” for whom he 
wrote. 

With gentlest touch, she next explores, 

Her sh ankers, issues, running sores. 

Swijt , Young Nymph going to bed. 

For the initial change, compare 
shanty, a wooden hut, from Fr. chan- 
tier, a pile of logs. 

Shark, a sharper, rogue, or cheat, as 
when a pettifogging attorney is termed 
a “landshark,” is generally regarded 
as a figurative use of the word shark , 
the voracious sea-monster. It is really 
a slightly disguised form of Ger. schurke, 
a cheat or knave, Dutch schurk , “a 
shark, rascal” (Sewel, 1708), Dan. 
skurk . The radical idea seems to be 
scratching, scraping, or clutching, cf. 
Dut. schwrken, to scratch (Wedgwood), 
schrok, a covetous fellow. Of the same 
origin are Fr. escroc, a swindler (Diez), 
It. scrocco , “ a wilie shift namely 
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for bellie-cheere,” scroccare, “ to shift 
shamelessly for victuals at other mens 
tables/’ — Mono. 

To shark up and down, to go shifting and 
shuffling about. — Bailey , Diet, s.v. 

Shark, a kind of Sea Wolf, the most rave- 
nous of Fishes, which will chop a Man in two 
at a Bite: Whence it is commonly used for a 
sharping Fellow, who lies upon the Catch. 

The name of the fish, however, a 
distinct word, is from Lai. carcharus. 

Then Citizens, were shark! , and prey’d upon, 
In recompenco of wrongs before time done 
To silly Countrimen. 

G. Wither , Bnlains Remembrancer , 

1628, p. 116. 

Two hungry sharkes did travaile Pauls, 
Untill their guts onde out, 

And knew not how with both theil wits, 
To bring one meal about. 

S. Rowlands , The Four Knaves (1611), 
p. 9 (Percy Soc.), 

And carelesse knaves to spend their thrift : 
And roaguish knaves to sharke and shift. 

Id. p. 41. 

But think not, gentle Madam, that 1 shurk 
Or cheat him in it. 

May, The Old Couple, v. 1. 
And in the steed of such good-fellow sprites, 
We meet with Robin-bad- fellow a nights, 
That enters houses secret in the darke. 

And only comes to pilfer, steale and sharke. 

S . Rowlands , The Four Knaves (1611), 

p. 11). 

Pander, Gull and Whore, 

The doting Father, Shark and many more 
Thy scene represent unto the life. 

E. Frounces , Dedicatory Verses, Randolph's 
Works , p. 63 (ed. Hazlitt). 

I will not have you henceforth sneak to 
taverns 

And peep like fiddlers into gentlemen’s 
rooms, 

To shark for wine and radishes. 

Randolph , The Jealous Lovers , 
act iii. sc. 5. 

Some Orders of Mendicant Friers wander 
about and present themselves to the eyes of 
men, hut say not a word for an Alms. . . . 
This is rather sharking than begging for bene- 
volence. — Bp. Hacket , Century oj Sermons , 
p. 560(1675). 

Sharps, a name given to flour with 
the bran in it, with a supposed reference 
probably to the sharp silicious nature 
of the husky ingredient, is the same 
word as North Eng. shape, oats with- 
out the grain, i.e. husks, Scot, shaupe , 
husks, weak com ( shaupit , podded), and 
probably Icel. skdlpr , a sheath, the hull 


or husk of oorn being regarded as its 
sheath. See Ferguson, Cumberland 
Glossm'y, s.v. 

Compare Prov. Dan. skalp, the pod 
or shell of peas, beans, &c. ; and scaup , 
the Cleveland form of scalp. The r is 
intrusive as in treasure, partridge, pursy, 
hoarse, shrill , lark ( =; frolic), pimpernel , 
vagrant. 

Shaver, a slang term for a fellow, 
boy, or man, is from the Gipsy shame, 
chavy , or chavo, a child or son. Vid. 
Simpson, Account of Gypsies , p. *334, and 
Smart in Philolog. Soc. Tram. p. 28, 
1862-3. 

To try the courage of so young a shaver. 

Cranley, Amanda , 1635. 

No one has ever given him credit for being 
a cunning shaver. ( Be it here observed In a 
parenthesis that I suppose the word shaver in 
this so common expression to have been cor- 
rupted from shaveling , the old contemptuous 
word for a priest.) — Southey, The Doctor, ch. 
cliv. 

And yet, wi’ funny Queer Sir John, 

He was an unco’ shaver, 

For monie a day. 

Burns , A Dream, p. 37 (Globe ed). 

We have a long way to go and the chares 
[== children] are by themselves. — V. H. 
Groome, In Gipsy Tents, p. 81. 

Sheaf, 1 the truckle or wheel of a 

Sheave, / pulley, is properly the 
skive, slice, or disc of wood, on which 
the rope revolves ; other forms of the 
word being Scot, schav , shave, Dut. 
schijve, Ger. scheibe, Dan. skive, Swed. 
skifwa, a slice. 

Shed, in Watershed , which is defined 
to be “a range of high land from which 
water is shed or made to flow in oppo- 
site directions” (Chambers, Efymotog . 
Dictionary), is popularly regarded as 
the same word with shed, to spill, pour 
out, effuse (of liquids, c.g. tears, blood, 
&c.), A. Sax. sccddan, to pour out. 

It is really a distinct word identical 
with Prov. and old Eng. shed, seed, to 
part or divide, shedding (seed), the divi- 
sion or parting of the hair, A. Sax. 
sceddan , Dan. slcede, Dut. and Ger. 
scheiden, Goth, skaidan, all meaning to 
divide, sever, or separate (Diefenbach, 
ii. 229). Compare Lat. sci(n)do, Sansk. 
chh/id, to cut (Benfey). 

Watershed (Ger. wasser-scheide) is 
therefore properly the parting of the 
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waters, a ridge that makes rivers to 
flow this way and that. 

The soime to schede pe day fra pe nyglit 
And pe mone and pe sternes to tak J?aire 
lyghte. 

Religious Pieces (E.E.T.S.), p, 60, 1. 45. 

They hezn’t shed tha’ hair straight, bairn. 
— « Atkinson , Cleveland Glossary , p. 443. 

This third chapter, which by the will of 
God we are entered upon, treateth in general 
of the mercy of God towards Nineveh, and 
eheddeth itself orderly into four parts. — Bp. 
John King , On Jonah (15 94), p. 200 (ed. 
Grosart). 

Sheer-Thursday, an old popular 
name for Maundy Thursday, the day 
before Good Friday. Other spellings 
were sh&rc-, sellers-, or schi/r-, Thursday. 

Ande cause whi it is called Schir Thursday 
is this : for faders in olde dayes had in cus- 
tome or vse for to scheer the heer that day 
. . . and to make them honest withoute, 
forthe ageynes Estyrne Day {Hurl. MSS.). 
— Hampson , Medii Aevi Kalendarium , vol. i. 
p. 185. 

Hit is also in Englis tong schere pursday for 
in owre elde fadur dayes men woldon ^t day 
makon scheron hem honest & dode here hedes 
& clypon here hedes. — Mirk , Festival oj Ser- 
mons ( Hampson , ii. 351). See also Dyer, 
Brit. Pop. Customs, p. 145. 

The word, however, has nothing to 
do with to shear, but is the old Eng. 
scir, pure, clean (Mod. Eng. sheer zz 
utter, mere), as we see by comparing 
Icel. shir-dagr, skiri-pdrsdagr , Maundy- 
Thursday, from shirr, pure, cleansed 
from guilt, slcira, to purify. It seems 
to mean the day when men went to 
confession and were absolved or cleansed 
from their sins (cf. Icel. shir a, to bap- 
tize). In the Lutheran Church it is 
called ablasstag , absolution day; Fr. 
Jeuchj absokit, Sheer Thursday (Cot- 
grave). Similarly the first week of 
Lent used to be called “ cleansing 
week,” “ chaste week,” A. Sax. cys - 
wuce, pure week. 

A-non after schere pursday , 

Thow moste chawnge byn oyle also, 

|mt bey mo we be newed bo, 

Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests, 
p. 20, 1. 642. 

Lenton Stuff ys cum to the towne, 

The clensyuge weeke cuius quicklye. 

Old Ballad (see Marriage of Wit and Wisdom , 
p. 105, Shaks! Soc.). 

The ancient Germans called Asli- 
Wednesday Schuertag,i.e. day of abso- 
lution (Hampson, ii. 358). 


On Sher Thursday a man sholde do poll his 
here, and clyppe his berde, and a preest i 
sholde shave his crowne, soo that there sholde 
nothynge be bytwene God and hym; and 
thenne shryve theym, and make them clene 
within his soule as without. — Festival, fol. 
Si, quoted in Wordsworth, Eccles. Biogmphy, 
vol. i. p. 296. 

The same authority says it “is called 
sher thowrsdayioY the people wolde that 
daye shere theyr hedes.” 

Sheet-anchor, another form of shoot- 
anchor, which occurs in Udall’s Bonier 
Bolster (cir. 1558), p. 11 (Arber re- 
print). In the Cleveland dialect shot- 
ice is sheet-ice (Atkinson). 

Compare — 

For a fistela or for a Canker, 

Thy 8 oyntement ifc even shot anlcer . 

1'he Four P’s (Dodsley, vol. i. p. 82). 

For truely of all men he is my chief banker 
Both for meate and money, and my chief© 
shootanker. 

N. IJ dull. Roister Bolster , i. 1 (p. 11, 
ed. Arber). 

The cheefpst hold and shoot-anchoi', that 
godly Jonas found in the surges of distress© 
was to adunnee both heart and hands to God 
alone. — Howard , Defensative against Poyson of 
Supposed Prophecies , 1620, p. 8, 

Sheldapple, an old name for the 
chaffinch ( Nomenclator , 1585), it has 
been suggested is for sheld-alpe (Wedg- 
wood), alpe being an old word for a 
bullfinch (V or any finch), and sheld, as 
in sheldrake , meaning variegated, parti- 
coloured (Bay). Icel. skjoldungr , the 
sheldrake, is so called, says Cleasby, 
from the shieM-(Ioo\. shjoldr)-]ike band 
across his breast. Shjoldhr is also used 
for shield-like spots on cattle, &c. Com- 
pare Ger. schildfmk and scldldem, to 
paint or mark. The form shell-apple 
is also given (Malm in Webster) ; 
Cumberland shillapple (Ferguson). 

Shell, with the meaning to remove 
the husk of leguminous vegetables, e.g. 

“ to shell pease,” as if to remove their 
shell, has only an indirect connexion 
with this latter word, the older form 
being to sheal , or shale , or scale, Prov. 
Eng. shill and shill, to hull oats, A. Sax. 
scelia/n, to decorticate, to separate the 
skin, near akin to Dan. shille, Icel. 
shilja, to part or divide. Cf. Goth* 
shilja, a butcher, Greek skullo, to flay. 
Scale and shell are of similar origin. 
W. Cornwall “to shale peas” (M. A. 
Courtney). 


A A 
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Shea l, to uncover, as tbe shea Ling of beans, 
pease, &c, 

Sheal, to shel or sheal milk is to curdle it, 
or separate tbe parts. — Kennett , Parochial An- 
tiquities , 1695 (E. JL>. Soc. ed.). 

fore Venus, Faune, 1 have beene shaling 
of peascods. — Marston , The Fawne , act iv, 

Escailler des noix, to pill, or shale, Walnuts. 
— Cotgrave. 

Schale notys, and oJ?er sclielle frute (schalyn 
or Bchelle frute, scalyn or shillyn nottis). 
Enuclio. 

Schyllyn owte of coddys, Exsiliquo. — 
Prompt . Parvulorum. 

Take smalle notes, schale not kurnele, 

As Jtou dose of almondes, fayre and wele. 

Liber Cure Cocorum (1440), p. 25. 

1 saw him carry a wind-mell, 

Under a walnote shale. 

Chaucer , House of fame, bk. iii. 1. 191. 

Faggiolata, a tittle tattle or Aim flam tale 
without rime or reason, head or foot, as wo- 
men tell when they shale peason. — Florio , 
New World of Words, Kill. 

Speak, unshale him quick. — Webster, The 
Malcontent , act i. sc. 1. 

Shilling seeds, a prov. word for tlie 
husks of oats (Antrim and Down, Pat- 
terson), is from shell or shale, to remove 
the husk. See Shell. 


Ship-wreck seems to have been 
formed out of the older form ship-break, 
old Eng. shipbrcche (Wycliffe), A. Sax. 
ship-gebroc, the b being merged and lost 
in the preceding labial ; just as we find 
exult, exert, expatiate, for exsuit , exsort , 
exspatiate, the s being swallowed up by 
the preceding sibilant. Compare Lat. 
naufragium . The old phrase was “ to 
break a ship ” (Lat. navern f rang ere), 
and no verb to wreck seems to exist in 
old English. 

Sciphreging he suffurd thrise [ftl. lec. ship- 
brekinge 1 . 

Cursor Mundi (14th cent.), vol. iv. 

1. 20973 (E.E.T.S. ed.). 

Mr. Oliphant connects wreck with 
Scandinavian rek , something drifted 
on shore (Early and Mid. English, p. 
211 ). 

A close parallel is seen in 0. Eng. 
bregirdle, a waist-hand, used by Wycliffe 
(Jer. xiii. 1, 2, 4, 6), which is for breke- 
girdle , breeches-girdle, broke being the 
old form of breeches, cf. “ Breche or 
breke, Braccce ” (Prompt. Parv.). 


His sad wreak, 

Both of Ulysses’ ship and men, 

His own head ’scaping scarce the pain. 
Chapman, Odysseys, bk. xii. Argument. 


And must I here my shipwracked arts bemoan ? 

Dryden, Poems , p. 157, 1. 198 
(Globe ed.). 

To tempt the second hazard of a wrack. 

id. Aurengzebe , act iv. sc. 1. 

Shoes, Another pair of, a slang 
phrase for something altogether diffe- 
rent, is said to be a corruption of the 
French phrase, G'est autre chose, chose 
being perhaps confounded with chaus - 
sure, chausser, &c. 

u That, sir,” replied Mr. Wegg, cheering up 
bravely, “is quite another pair of shoes.*' — 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, vol. i. n. 142. 

We’ll show ’em another pair of shoes than 
that, Pip, won’t us ? — Dickens , Great Expec- 
tations, ch. xl. 

Shoe-goose is the transformation 
that the word siya-gosh, i.e. black-ear, 
the Persian name of the lynx, under- 
goes in A. Hamilton’s E. Indies , i. 125 
(vid. Yule, Marco Polo, i. 354). 

Shoot, or shute, a spout through 
which the water falls from the roof of 
a house, is corrupted from Fr. chute , a 
fall. 

Shore, a vulgar corruption of sewer . 
Hear, ye foul speakers, that pronounce the 
air 

Of stews and shores, I will inform you where, 
&c. 

Lovelace , To Fletcher Revived, 1649. 

Thus weary of my life, at length 

1 yielded up my vital strength, 

W ithin a ditch of loathsome scent, 

W here carrion clogs do much frequent : 

The which now since my dying day, 

Is Shoreditch call’d, as writers say. 

Ballad of Jane Shore, 11. 129-134. 

On this Bp. Percy observes that “ it 
had this name long before, being so 
called from its being a common sewer 
(vulgarly shore) or drain.” — Child’s 
Eng. and Scottish Ballads, Vol. vii. p. 
199. 

Shoreditch, however, more probably owes 
its appellation to the Soredich family, who 
possessed the manor from an early date. — 
Jesse, London, vol. ii. p. 419. 

Stow, writing in 1603, spells it Sewers 
ditch, Sowers ditch , and Soersditch, and 
notes that it was called Soerditeh 
“ more than four hundred yeares since 
as I can prove by record.” 

From Holywell in the high street is a con- 
tinual building of tenements to Sewers ditch. 
— Survay of London, p. 158 (ed. Thoms), 
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Bird. Dear heart, what a foul sink of sins 
runs here ! 

Mis . Flo. in sooth, it is the common shore 
of lewdness. 

Randolph , The Muse’s Looking-Glass , 
act ii. sc. 3. 

Then leaning o’er the rails, be musing stood, 
And view’d below the black canal of mud, 
Where common shores a sullen murmur keep, 
Whose torrents rush from Holbom’s fatal 
steep. 

Gay , Trivia, bk. ii. 1. 171-174. 

Cloacina was a goddess whose image Tatius 
(a king of the Sabines) found in the common 
shore. — Note to Id. 1. 115. 

The origin of the word sewer has not 
been elucidated. It may be demon- 
strated, I think, that it is identical with 
Fr. evier, a sink. That word is not 
(as Seheler gives it) a direct derivative 
of old Fr. eve, water, but the mod. form 
of esvier, a sinke, or channel, to void 
water by (Cotgrave), old Fr. seuwiire , 
esewiere, a channel, conduit, or drain ; 
Liege patois swiweu , a sink that dis- 
charges water, from saiwe , to discharge 
water; Wallons de Mons saiwe, to 
drain, make trenches (see Sigart, Glos- 
saire, s.v.). All these words are com- 
pounded of s or os from Lat. cx, and 
old Fr. aiwe, eve , eave, eaue (derived 
tlirough a form aigue from Lat. aqua), 
Liege aiwe , water. Hence Mod. Fr. 
com, and our ewer, a water-jug (old Fr. 
angniere). Thus sewer is literally ex- 
ewer (Lat. ex-aquaria), a pourer out of 
water, like egout, a sewer, from ex and 
gutta, a pourer out of drops. 

Compare Languedoc ayguer, a 
gutter, sink, or sewer, from aygue, 
water (Cotgrave) ; old Fr. esseuoiiere , a 
common sinke or Sewer, also earner, a 
gutter for the voiding of foul water 
(Id.). 

Sewer was popularly regarded as 
meaning “that which sews, 1 ' hence the 
Prov. Eng. verb to sew, to drain land, 
carry off water (Worlidge, Did. Bus- 
ticum, 1681 ; Parish, Sussex Glossary). 
Compare Suffolk sew, to ooze out or 
exude. For the form of the word com- 
pare sample for example, square from 
Lat. ex-quadra, spend for expend, &c. 

Prov. Eng. sew, to dry up, is, I think, 
a distinct verb, from old Fr. esner, 
essuier (Mod. Fr. essuyer), Prov. es- 
sugar, Lat. ex-sucare , to draw off mois- 
ture (stums, sticcus). 

Worth comparing with this is the 


contrasted word — not registered in the 
dictionaries— enew or enecm, an old 
term in aquatic falconry, used when 
the hawk drove the heron or other fowl 
into the water (en eau). Compare 
old Fr. eneauer , to turn into water 
(Cotgrave). See Edinburgh Beviow, 
vol. cxxxvi. p. 353. 

He went forth . . . unto the river, where 
finding of a mallard, he whistled off his 
faulcon . . . shee came down like a stone 
and enewed it, and suddenly got up againe. — 
Nash, Quaternio. 

To make your hawke fly at fowle, 'which is 
called the flight at the river ... let her 
enew the fowle so long till she bring it to the 
plunge. — Markham , Treatise on Hawking. 
[When] the sharp cruel hawks they at their 
back do view, 

Themselves for very fear they instantly ineaw. 
[Margin: “ Lay the fowls again in the water. ”] 
Drayton, Song 20. 

For best advantage to eneaw the springing 
fowle again. 

Turbei'vile, In Commendation of 
Hawking. 

Shorn bud, an old name for the 
common dung beetle, “ Blatta, or 
shorn hud, or painted beetle.” — R. 
Holmes. It is a corruption of the 
word shirnhode (sharnlmde . — Gower), 
from A. Sax. scearn, dung, and howd or 
hudde, a weevil, like scearn-wifel, a 
dung-beetle. 

)?et byej? pe ssarnboddes J>et beulej? j?e flouree. 
and louiej? b et d 011 £ [These are the dung- 
beetles that avoid the flowers, and love the 
dung]. — Ayenbite of lnwyt, p. 61. 

Shorn-bug, a provincial word for a 
beetle, from A. Sax. scearn, dung. 

Short; when applied to pastry, which 
is said to “ eat short ” when crisp, 
friable, or crumbling, e.g. short-bread, 
is the same as short, a technical word 
meaning brittle (iron), otherwise shear, 
Swed. shor, Dan. sk<pr or sfd<pr, brittle, 
friable ; compare A. Sax. sceard, broken, 
shreaded, sceard, a sheard or fragment, 
Icel. shares, a notch, Ger. schart, A. 
Sax. seer an, to cut or share (cf. Prov. 
Eng. shorts, refuse of corn). 

Hence short-tempered, said of one 
whose composure is easily broken, 
Prov. Eng. short, peevish, easily pro- 
voked, and probably the slang shirty, 
ill-tempered, cross. Iron is said to be 
red-sheer or red-short which is brittle 
when red hot. 
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Shouldarye, a Microns coiTUption 
in the Chester Mystery Plays of the 
Word Sudary, Lat. sudarimn, Gk. sou - 
darion, the word in the original Gospels 
for the napkin which was used as one 
of the Lord’s grave-clothes. 

A ! Fetter, brother, in good faye, 

My Lorde Jesu is awaye ! 

But his shou Ida rife, south to saye, 

Lyinge here I iynde. 

The Resurrection (Sbaks. Soc.), 
vol. ii. p. 98. 

In this comere the shete is fownde, 

And here we fynde the sudary , 

In the whichehis hed was wounde, 
Whan he was take from Calvary. 

Coventry Mysteries, The Three Maries, 

*p. 358 (Sbaks. Soc.). 

Shuddery seems to be another cor- 
ruption of the same word. 

A small, thin but fine Shuddery or Veil of 
I. awn they draw afore their secret parts. — Sir 
That* Herbert, Travels, 1665, p, 361. 

Show-full, or shoful , bad money or 
sham jewellery, is a cant term which 
originated among the Jews, and is the 
Hebrew shafdl (or shaphal), low, base, 
vile, the word which David applied to 
himself when he danced before the ark, 
2 Sam. vi. 22. Mayhew quotes sliow- 
fulls , bad money, as a piece of coster- 
mongers* slang. — London Labour and 
London Foot, vol. i. p. 26. 

It is curious to find the word once 
used by the King of Israel still living 
in the vocabulary of a London coster- 
monger. Compare showful zr showy. 

The Torch-bearers habits were likewise of 
the Indian garb, but more strauagant than 
those of the Maskers ; ail showjully gamisht 
with seueral-hewd fethers. — Chapman, Masque 
of the Mid Temple. 

Shrew-mouse is not the shrewd 
mouse, the baneful or injurious mouse, 
as generally regarded (Wedgwood, 
Marsh, comparing wel schrewed mys.” 
— Trevisa's Higden, i.e. mischievous 
mice.” — PMbbg. Soc. Tram. 1866, p. 
194), but the modern form of old Eng. 
saredwa (JElfric Qbss.), the field mouse, 
W. Cornwall screw, Antrim screw 
mouse (cf. Somerset shrew for screw), 
apparently the same word as Prov. 
Eng. sheer -mouse, the shrew mouse 
(Kant, Sussex), A. Bax. scerfemus , a 
rat or field mouse, lit. a rodent, from 
sceontfan, to gnaw (Etfcmiiiler). Pictet 


compares Ger. scher, schermam , the 
mole, old Ger. scero ; and Topsell says* 
“ The Hollanders call it Moll mmse , be- 
cause it resembleth a Mole” (Historie 
of F our e footed Beasts , p. 584, 1608). 

“ From the venomous biting of this 
beast,” says W. Turner, “ we have an 
english proverb or imprecation, I be 
shrow thee, when we curse or wish 
harm unto any man, that is, that some 
such euil as the biting of this Mouse 
may come upon him ” (Topsell, p. 585). 
A horse suddenly seized with numb- 
ness in his legs “was immediately 
judged by the old persons to be shrew - 
struck.” — Bingley , see White, Selborne, 
p. 145 (ed. 1858). 

It is a curious coincidence that in 
the Wallon do Mons patois piqueruelle 
denotes a sharp-tongued woman and 
also the shrew-mouse (see Sigart, Obs- 
saire , s.v.). 

When my vather’s cows was shrew-struck 
she made un be draed under a brimble as 
growed together at the both ends, she a pray- 
ing like mad all the time. — C. Kingsley, Alton 
Locke, ch. xxi. ' 

Shrub, a word formerly in use for a 
kind of beverage resembling punch, is 
a contracted form ( sirub , s' rub) of sirup 
or syrup, Fr. sirop , old Fr. ysserop, It. 
siroppo , sciroppo, Sp. xardbe, all from 
Arab, shardb , drink, beverage, a deriva- 
tive of sharih, to drink. Of the same 
origin are sherbet , Fr. sorbet, It. sorbetto, 
Arab, shoo'ba, in Turkish pronounced 
shorbet (Devic). 

“ I smoke on srub and water, myself,” 
said Mr. Omer. — Dickens, David Copperfield, 
ch. xxx. 

Shut, in the phrase “ To get shut of 
a thing, to get rid of, to clear one’s self 
of a thing” (Bailey), still colloquially 
used in Ireland and in provincial Eng- 
lish, seems to be corrupted from an 
older expression “ to get shot of,” i.e . to 
get cast off, delivered, quit, or free from 
a clinging encumbrance, from A. Sax. 
scedtan, scyttan (Icel. slcjota), to shoot. 
Shot and shut indeed are in old Eng. 
identical ( y-shote , y-scheot). 

His voice had a twang in it — in the dialect 
I mean, — reminded me of a little tongue, 
which 1 think sweeter — sweeter thantbelast 
toll of St. Dunstan’s will sound, oh the day 
that I am shot of my indentures. — Sir Iv . 
Sc/tft, The Fortunes oj Nigel, ch. ii. 
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And thin ’e coom'd to the perish wi’ iota o' 
Varsity debt 

Stock to his taail they did, an* *e ’ant got shut 
on ’em yet. 

Tennyson, Northern Farmer , New 
Style, viii. 

In the Cleveland dialect the phrase 
is “to get shot of” or “ on.” 

All’s noo getten fairly shot on ’em. 

Willy caan’t get shot or ’is meear, nae 
WB.yB.~- Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary, p. 448. 

So if you would be shut of these moorish 
briers, the course is to destroy their nests. — 
T. Adams, Sermons , vol. ii. p. 480. 

Compare Lancashire shoot, to get rid 
of, reject, eliminate. 

1*11 gie ya fifteen shillin a-piece for thore 
hundred cows, an ya’ll let ma shoot ten on 
’em. — R. B. Peacock, Lonsdale Glossary, p. 73. 

Shuttle-cock is said to be a corrup- 
tion of shuttle-cork, a cork shot back- 
wards and forwards, like a shuttle 
(Skeat). 

I trow all wyll be nought, 

Nat worth a shyttel-cocke. 

Skelton, Why Come ye Nat to 
Court , 1. 351. 

Sidle, To, in such phrases as to sidle 
along, or up to a person, i.e. to move in 
an oblique or side-long direction, seems 
to be a modem verb manufactured out 
of the old adverb sidling (= sidelong), 
which owing to its form was misunder- 
stood to be a present participle. So to 
headle might have been evolved out of 
old Eng. headldng, i.e. headlong, or to 
middle out of middling, and so to grovel 
actually has been formed out of the ad- 
verb groveling (along the belly), which 
see, and to darkle out of darkling. The 
learned Southey, I observe, writes the 
word correctly as a compound : — 

I am not, however, side-ling toward my ob- 
ject crab-like. 

The Doctor, p. 304 (ed. 1848). 

Sideling, old Eng. sydelynge, Scot. 
sydlyngis, is our modem side-long. See 
an excellent paper by Dr. Morris in 
Fhilolog. Soc. Trans. 1862, p. 104. 

Some beame . . . passeth not forth ryghte, 
but sydelynge and blenchynge. — Trevisa, 
GlantviRa, £ cxxvii. 

The horse wil halt and in his going he wil 
go i sideling.-— Topsetl, Hist, of Foure-footed 
Beam, 1608, p. 404, 

Sgualembrato, a sidelin right-hand blow. — 
Florio. 

Sidelin to the fight they both came on. 

Davidson’s Seasons , p» 45. 


Presently a little demon came sidling tqpiHft 
Ralston, Russian Folk Tates, p. 27$, , 

Dick beard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting, and 
Attested, glad, his approbation. 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated . 

Such as retire from the Prineed presence, 
do not by and by turne tayle to them as we 
do, but go backward or sideling for a reason- 
able space, til they be at the wal or chamber 
doore passing out of sight. — Puttenham. Arts 
of Eng . Poesie, 1589, p. 300 (ed. Arber). 

I sud be laith to think ye hinted, 

Ironic satire, sideline sklented. 

On my poor Musie. 

Burns, To W. Simpson, p. 78 
(Globe ed.). 

The main and great East light in the Chan- 
cel, Sir Edward Barkham himself undertook, 
and effected it at his own Charge, as the ex- 
pression testifieth in the same Window, The 
other sideling by it; but inclining more 
southerly, Mr. George Whitmore, and Mr. 
Nicholas Rainton, performed. — J. Howell , 
Londinopolis, p. 55. 

Now 1 was assailed right and left, till in 
my own defence 1 was obliged to walk side- 
ling and wary, and look about me, as you 

f uard your eyes in London streets, for the 
orns thickened, and came at me like the ends 
of umbrellas poking in one’s face. — C. Lamb, 
Works (ed. Routledge), p. 668. 

Affery still remaining behind her apron, 
be came stumbling down the kitchen stairs 
candle in hand, sidled up *to her, twitched her 
apron off, and roused her. — Dickens, Little 
Doirit , ch. xv. 

I myself ventured to sidle up to the group, 
and put in a little word now and then.— 
Russell’s Memoirs of Thomas Moore , vol. i. p. 
42. 

Nothing seemed to move but a few der- 
vishes, who, censer in hand, sidled through 
the rows. — Burton, Pilgrimage to Mecca and , 
Medineh, 1856. 

Sieves, an old spelling of chives , Fr. 
cives, Lat. cepa (Prior, s.v. Siethes). 

Sight, frequently used in prov. and 
old English in the sense of a crowd or 
multitude, a great quantity, e.g. “a 
sight of people,” “a sight of money” 
(Palsgrave), as if a spectacle, something 
worth looking at, Scot, sicht, sichter, 
a large number, “What a sicht of 
cows ! ” Berwick ewecht , a multitude, 
is perhaps the same word as A. Sax. 
8we6t, or smit (implied by swital), a 
crowd or multitude, for mQmt from 
swihan , to be joined or gathered to- 
gether (Ettmuller, p. 760), the w bebg 
slurred as in sister, A. Sax. sweostor $ 
sultry for sweUry ; soun-d, to swoon. 
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&o. Compare loel. sveit, a company, 
party, or bevy ; Prov, Eng* swat, a 
quantity (Lincoln, Cleveland), swither, 
me same (Warwick). 

Sight, a multitude, is found in the 

f *ose Morte d* Arthur ; and Juliana 
era ere uses M a bomynable syght of 
monkes ” for a large company of friars 
(Marsh, Lectures on Eng, Language , 
jp, 125, ed. Smith). 

Ye art* come vnto the Mounte Sion, . . . 
Sad to am innumerable sight of angels. — Tyn- 
dute 9 Heb.xh. 22 (1534). 

Silveh type, with which certain 
' books are supposed to have been printed, 
is said to be a mere misunderstanding 
of Elzevir type (Chambers, Boole of 
Lay 8, vol. i. p. 40). 

I remember to have read, however, 
in some old author, that Sir Henry 
Bavile in his splendid edition of Chry- 
sostom, had honoured the golden - 
mouthed orator with silver type. 

Simpkin, the Indianized form of Eng. 
“ champagne.” 

Simson, 1 a provincial name for the 
Simpson, / common groundsel, evi- 
dently for sencion , which is also found, 
its botanical name being senedo , Fr. 
senegon, as it were “ old man ” (senex), 
from its hoary head when covered with 
seed. 

So in Latin pappus denoted (1) an 
old man, a grandfather, (2) downy seed, 
(3) groundsel. 

There is an herb called Grounds wel, which 
the Greeks name Erigeron, and we the Latmes 
Seneeio. . . . The Greekes imposed that name 
Lrigerm because in the spring it looketh 
boarie, like an old gray beard. — P. Holland , 
Pimm Nat . Hist. (1634), vol. ii. p. 236. 

Simpson, Groundsel, Senecio: Ess. Suff. — 
Ray, Smith and East Country Words. 

Sinfulle, an old English word for 
houseleek, five-leaved grass, or cinque - 
foU, of which latter word it is evidently 
•& corruption, Lat. quinquefoUum. Ett- 
miiller ranges it among the compounds 
of sin, ever, always, and defines it 
“ semper- vivum ” (Lex. Anglo- Saxo - 
mourn, s.v.) I 

Another corruption is sink-field. 
Pentaphylle, Cinkfoile, Sinkefield, Fivefin- 
ger grasse/— Cotg rave . 

SmouiiF, in Spenser (ed. 1590), a sigh 
or sobbing, jperhaps with some reference 
to gulping m spasmodic respiration, is 


a corrupt form of singult (in later 
editions), Lat. singultus , a sigh. 

There an huge heapeof singulfe* did oppress© 

His struggling soule, ana swelling throbs 
em peach 

His foltering toungwith pangs of drerinesse. 

Faerie Queene, III. xi. 11. , 

.Sink, a drain, a receptacle in con* 
nexion with a sewer, apparently that 
through which slops when poured out 
sink or subside, has probably no imme- 
diate connexion with the verb sink , A. 

Sax. sincan. It seems to be a nasalized 
form of Prov. Eng. sike or syke, a drain 
or watercourse (Cumberland, Cleve- 
land), Scot, syk, sike , a rill, A. Sax. 
sic, a trench or watercourse (connected 
with sihan, to ooze or percolate, to 
sye. — Etfcmiiller, p. 666), loel. 8ik, a ditch 
or trench, Prov, Dan. sige, a low place 
where water collects, O. H. Ger. ge- 
sich. Compare also Prov. Eng. sigger, 
to leak, sig, urine, sock , drainage, socky , 
soggy, wet, swampy ; Icel. soggr, wet ; 

Welsh soch, a drain; “soak,” &c. 
(Diefenbach, ii. 204). 

A sinke, cloaca, sentina. — Levins, Mani- 
pulus, 1570, 138. 

Bedowin in donkis depe was euery sike . 

G. Douglas , Bukes of Eneados , 

p. 201, 1. 10. 

The Ureters, as two common Sewers, con- 
vey the same to the Sinke , or greater Vault 
the Bladder, thence to be exonerated. — S . 

Purcha * >, Microcosmus , 1619, p. 43. 

Sink-a-pace, the name of an old 
dance in Shakespeare ( Twelfth Night , 
i. 3), also written einque pace , and cin- 
que pace, is a corruption of Fr. cinq \ 
pas. 

II est vray qu’on ne dansa pas 
La pavanne ny lea cinq pas. 

Loret , Muse historique (in Genin t 
Recreations Philolog. i. 395). 

Or of his daunce observed cinquopas , 

Save playne and simplie leaped for his joye. 

His wyfe Mycholl ne liked of the grace , 

Resembling him to a light head boye. 

F. 7 hynn, Debate between Pride and Low - 
lines a (ab. 1568), p. 52 (Sbaks. Soc.). 

Yet I can beare with Curios nimble feete, 

Saluting me with capers in the streete, 

Although in open view and peoples face, 

He fronts me with some, spruce, neat, sinque - 
pace . 

Marston , Satpres, i, (vol. iii. p. 21 7. 
ed. H alii well). 

France and Italy are like a die, which hath 
no points between sink and ace, Nobility and 
Pesantry. — Fuller , Holy State , p. 105 (1643). 
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*• tam, a popular name for the 
plant potewtitta , a corruption of cinque- 
foil. See Sinfulle. 

There be very many bastard names, where- 
with I will not trouble your eares : in high 
Dutch Junjf jingerkrautt ... in Italian Cm - 
mte-foglio ; in French Quinte fueiile : in 
Spanish Cinco en rama, in English Cinkfoile, 
Fiue finger grasse, Fiue leafed grasse, and 
Sinkfield. — Gerarde, Herbal , p. 839. 

Sirloin, a mis-spelling of surloin, Fr. 
surlonge, the part above the loin (super- 
lumba/re ), which has given rise to the 
absurdly mythical story of this favou- 
rite roast having been knighted by the 
Merry Monarch. The joint was known 
as a sivrloyn some centuries before 
Charles II. was bom. To stereotype 
the mistake a double “sirloin” has 
been styled a baron of beef just as the 
title of My Lord has been bestowed by 
the Scotch on their favourite dish, the 
haggis. 

Be not puffed up with knighthood, friend of 
mine^ 

A merry prince once knighted a Sir-loin . 

Tom Brown , Epigram on the Knighting 
of Sir li. Blackmore. 

Nev. But pray, why is it called a sirloyn ? 

I.ord Sp. Why, you must know that our 
King James 1. who loved good eating, being 
invited to dinner by one of his nobles, and 
seeing a large loyn of beef at his table, he 
drew out his sword and knighted it. Few 
people know the secret of this. — Swift , Polite 
Conversation (Conv. ii.) [Davies]. 

No, let me return again to onions and 
pease- porridge then, and never be acquainted 
with toe happiness of a sirloin of roast-beef. 
— Randolph , Hep for Honesty , act ii. sc. 2. 

Love probably may, in your opinion, very 
greatly resemble a dish of soup or a sirloin of 
roast-beef. — Fielding , Hist, of a Foundling , 
bk. vi. ch. 1. 

Sir-name, Sire-name (Wycliffe, Gen. 
xxxv. 6), a mistaken spelling of sur- 
name, Le. the name, over and above 
one’s baptismal name’ as if that in- 
herited from one’s sires , is Fr. sur- 
nom , It. sopranome, Sp. sobre nombre, 
Lat. super -nomen. 

In the following extract from Bp. 
Nicholson, while explaining the word 
correctly he confounds it with the 
Christian name : — 

Every Christian bearing two names; the 
one of nature, which is the name of his house, 
family, or kindred, and this he brings into 
the world with him; the other of grace, of 
favour, being his Sirname , that is over and 


above added unto him (tobre nombre, sup ate 
name). — Exposition of the Catechism , lotel. * 

Where the Authorized Version men- 
tions the super-added names of the 
disciples, it speaks of “ Simon whoso 
surname is Peter” (Acts x. 5), and 
“John whose surname was Mark” 
(Acts xii. 12) ; we would now call these 
Christian names. Perhaps surname 
meant originally the baptismal name. 
At all events, these instances render 
the following statement somewhat 
doubtful : — 

The surname , the name expressing a man’s 
relation, not to the kingdom of God, but to the 
worldly society in which he lives, is only of 
a much later growth, an addition to the other, 
as the word itself declares. — Abp . Trench , 
Study of Words, Lect. vii. 

Cranmer’s Bible (1589) presents the 
form syrname in both the passages cited 
above. Camden, however, spells the 
word correctly, and explains it in ac- 
cordance with modern usage : — 

Surnames giuen for difference of families 
and continued as hereditary in families were 
used in no nation anciently but among the 
Romans. . . . The French and we termed, 
them surnames , not because they are names 
of the sire or the father, but because they are 
super- added to Christian names, as the 
Spaniards call them Ren ombres, as Renames . — 
Remaines Concerning Britaine, p. 106 (1637). 

Sirname, the Name of a Sire or Master of* a 
Family and Name. — Bailey, Diet . 

It was fashionable for the Clergy (espe- 
cially if Regulars, Monks, and Friers) to 
have their Surnames (for Syr-names they were 
not) or upper-names, because suneradaed to 
those given at the Font, from tne places of 
their Nativity ; . . . Hence it is that in such 
cases we seldome charge our margin with 
other Authors, their Sirname being Author 
enough to avow their births therein. — T. 
Fuller , Worthies of England , vol. i. p. 53. 

Nor is it proved, or probable, that Sergius 
changed the name of Bocca ai Porco, for 
this was his surname, or gentilitious appela- 
tion. — Sir T. Browne, Works, vol. ii. p. 264 
(ed. Bohn). 

It might bee his sirename : hut doubtless it 
was first a nicname fastened on some of his 
progenitors. — Dean Wrenne , Note in loc . cit. 

J>at iB [no3t] reisonable ne rect * to refusy 
my syres sorname . 

Langland , Fision of Piers the Plowman , 
Pass. iv. 1. 369, Text C 

The ancestors of all such now a dayes in 
our Country whose names doe end in son, or' 
whose Simames come from proper names, 
have bad other simames, and by some ©ecu- 
sion or other have lost 
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Institution rf Decayed Intelligence, 1634, p. 
308m 

T m not my person nor my play, 

But my ttmame Holliday 
That doth offend thee. 

Verses upon Cfkrist] C[hurch] play, 
made by Mr. Holliday, 1638. 

* My Christian and sir-name begin and end 
with the same letters . — The Spectator , No. 
505(1712). 

Ally simamed Aben-hassen had no issue. 
— -Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 143 (1665), 

He [Gildas] was also otherwise sur-stiled 
Querulus, because the little we hare of his 
Writing is only ii a Complaint.” — T. Fuller , 
W&rthiesof England, vol. ii. p. 286 (ed. 1811). 

Sir- reverence, in old writers a com- 
mon corruption of ewe-reverence or 
saving your reverence , an apologetic 
phrase used when mentioning any- 
thing deemed improper or unseemly, 
and especially a euphemism for stercus 
hwna/mm. “ Cagada , a swrreverence” 
— Stevens, Sp. Did . 1706. 

He has (sir reverence) kick'd me three or 
four times about the tiring-house . — Ben Jon - 
son, Bartholomew Fair , Induction. 

His wife, sir-reverence , cannot get him 
.... shift his shirt without his warrant. — 
Id. act ir. sc. 1. 

Siege, stool, sir-reverence , excrement. — Bp. 
Wilkins , Essay towards a Philosophical Lan - 
gnaw, 1668, p. 241. 

Thoo grms like a dog eeatm Sir Reverence. 
— Holdemess Glossary , Eng. Dialect Soc. 

Compare Span, salvonor zz anus 
(Stevens). 

Whereas thou savest, that in thy presence, 

1 am of no regard ne countenaunce, 

That is a lye, saving your reverence. 

F. Thynn , Debate between Pride and Lowli- 
ness (ab. 1568), p. 14 (Shake. Soc.). 

A pleasant ghest that kept his words in mind, 
And heard him sneeze, in scorn said, keep 
behind, 

At which the Lawyer taking peat offence, 
Said, Sir, you might have us’d save-reverence. 
Harington, Epigrams, bk, i. 82. 

Skewer. It is absurd to suppose 
that* tins is merely another form of 
secure, as if the splinter of wood which 
secures the meat from falling asunder 
(so Blackley, Word- Gossip, p. 82), 
though it is possible that with edu- 
cated people that word may have exer- 
cised a redox influence, the usual form 
qi simper in the provincial dialects 
being shiver , which seems to be iden- 
tical with shiver, a splinter, from skive 
or skive, to shoe, Ban. ehive, Icel. shifa, 


to slice. Compare Gcr. schdefer, a flake 
or splinter. 

Skin-the-lamb, a game at cards, a 
corruption of , lansquenet. See Lamb* 
skin-it. 

Skull. The once generally received 
notion that our northern ancestors used 
to drink at their banquets out of the 
skulls of their enemies, appears to have 
arisen from not understanding that 
skull was a genuine old Teutonic word 
for a cup. The belief that the heroes 
of Valhalla drank their ale out of literal 
Bkulls, or as Southey puts it— 

Thought 

One day from Ella’s skull to quaff’ the mead 
Their valour’s guerdon — 

is equally erroneous. In the death- 
song of King Bagnar Lodbrok, he 
consoles himself with the prospect of 
drinking beer in Odin’s palace **out of 
curved horns” This Professor Bask 
has shown to be the true rendering, 
and not “ out of the skulls of our ene- 
mies,” as it used formerly to he trans- 
lated (Mallet, N. Antiq. p. 105). Shull , 
old Eng. scole and schal, a cup or bowl, 
Scot, skul, shull, is the same word as 
Icel. shdl, a bowl, Swed. sk&l, Dan. 
shoal, Irish sgala (which latter Pictet 
equates with Sansk. caluha , a small 
vessel . — Langues Celtiques, p. 48), and 
ultimately identical with scale (of a 
balance) and skull , the brain-pan, the 
‘‘golden bowl ” of Eccles. xii. 6. Com- 
pare Goth, shod j a, a tile (Diefenbach, 
ii. 233) ; and Fr. tetc, from Lat. testa, 
an earthen vessel. 

Fick was led into the same incorrect 
fancy that skulls of slaughtered foes 
were used as beakers by the fact 
that Indo-Europ. Jcumbha signifies a 
pot as well as the head (Wilkins, Owen 
Coll . Lectures, p. 814). 

The original and extraordinary blunder 
lies with Olaus Wormius, the great Danish 
antiquary, to whose authority poets and his- 
torians bowed without looking further. . * . 
It became universal, and a century passed 
away without its being detected. It was so 
familiar that Peter Pindar once said that the 
booksellers, like the heroes of Valhalla, 
drank their wine out of the skulls of author*. 
— 1. Disraeli , Amenities of Literature, vol. I. 
p. 32 (ed. 1863). 

And seruanz war at this bridale, 

That birled win in cupp and schal, 
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SKYLARKING ( 

,« And Mary bad that thai suld do 
A1 that Jesus said thaim to. 

* Eng* Metrical Homilies, p. 120 

(ed. Small). 

For thir tithings in flakoun and in skull 
Thay skynk the wyne, and wauchtis oowpys 
full. 

G. Douglas , Bukes of Eneados , p. 210, 1. 6. 

On we kest of warme milk mony a skul. 

Id. p. 69, L 20. 

, . . His wrath is achaufed, 

For >at ones wat3 his schulde efte be vn- 
clene 

ha3 hit be bot a basayn, a bolle, oper a scale . 

[His wrath is kindled that a thing which 
once was His should afterwards be unclean, 
though it be but a basin, a bowl, or a cup.] — 
Alliterative Poems, p. 69, 1. 1145. 

Sky-larking, boisterous horse-play, 
a stronger form of larking . See Lark. 

I had become from habit so extremely 
active, and so fond of displaying my newly 
acquired gymnastics, called by the sailors 
u my -larking,” that my speedy exit was often 
prognosticated. — Marryat , Fr. Mild may, ch. 
iv*. [Davies]. 

Sleeper, a beam of timber used as a 
support to railway metals, perhaps 
from the French sommier, from a notion 
that that word was connected with 
sorrmml, sleep (Blackley). But dormer 
or dormant is a provincial term for a 
beam in England, “ Dormawnte tre , 
Trabes ” (Prompt. Pairv.), %i Dormant 
tree, a great beam which lies across an 
house, a sumner ” (Bailey), “ Dormaunt, 
never removed” (Id.). 

His table dormant in his halle alway 

Stode redy covered alle the longe day. 
Chaucer , Prologue Cant, Tales , 1, 355. 

Sleeveless, in the phrase a sleeveless 
errand , i.e. useless, unprofitable, is be- 
yond doubt a corrupted form of some 
other word now no longer in use. 
Allan Bamsay ( Chamber’s Pop. Ed. p. 
7) has the phrase “ a thieveless errand,” 
so that sleeveless not improbably may 
be a corruption of the Scottish thieve- 
less, ox thewless, devoid of thew or ser- 
vice, akin to A. Sax. pedn, to thrive, 
“thee,” or profit, peow, a servant. The 
phrase occurs in Shakespeare, Troilus 
and Cress, v. 4, and is punned upon by 
Ben Jonson : — 



An X had nothing where to put mine arms in, 
And then I threw it off. 

Tale of a Tub , iv. 4. 


L ) 

She cam wi’ a right thieveless errand back. 

Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, i. 1, 
Wi’ thieveless sneer to see his modish mien, 
He, down the water, gies him this guid-een. 

Bums, Poems, p. 26 (Globe ed.). 

Thieveless might become sieveless (of. 
sow-thistle and 0. Eng. thow-tUstle, 
has and hath , loves loveth, &c,), which 
for the sake of euphony and sense 
would become sleeveless * 

She can make twentie sleevelesse errands in 
hope of a good turne. — Whimzies , or A New 
Cast of Characters, p. 83 (1631). 

The phrase occurs also in Heywood’s 
Works (1566), and The Spectator (1711). 
Bp. Hall has “ sleeveless rhymes ” (Sa- 
tires, b. iv. sat. 1), vid. Brand, Pop . 
Antiq. vol. i. p. 132 (ed. Bohn). 
Chaucer, Testament (f Love , ii. 334, has 
“ slevelesse words ; ” Taylor the Water- 
poet (1630), “a sleevelesse message.” 

Shee had dealt better if shee had sent him- 
selfe away with a crabbed answere, then so 
vnmannerly to vse him by sleeueles excuses.— 
The Passionate Morrice , 1593, p. 65 (Shaks. 
Soc.). 

My men came back as from a sleeveless Arrant. 

Harington , Epigrams , bk. iii. 9. 

That same young Trojan ass, that loves 
the whore there, might send that Greekish 
whoremasterly villain, with the sleeve, back 
to the dissembling luxurious drab, of a sleeve- 
less errand. — Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida , 
v. 4, 10. 

Slo-fair, a winter fair held in Chi- 
chester in October, so called from the 
verb sloh, sleah, slagcn, to slay, being 
the fair when the slain beasts were 
sold to be pickled down for winter 
stores, no live cattle being brought to 
market tilMie following spring. — Notes 
and Queries , 5th B. vii. p. 116. 

Slough-heal, a popular name for the 
prunella plant, is a corruption of its 
older name self-heal (Prior). 

Slow- worm is the Norse sleva, IceL 
slefa, akin to IceL slefa, shiver , to 
drivel, slafra, to lick, Norse sieve, slime 
(Morris and Skeat, Specimens, p. 309)* 
Dr. Adams regards slow -worm as 
another form of slug-worm , lug-worm 
(Transactions of Philolog. Soc, 1860-1, 
p. 9). 

Slug, heavy shot, is from A. Sax. 

( ge-)slagan , “to slay” or strike, akin 
to slaugh-ter, Ger. schlagen, and shg, %o 
strike hard at cricket. 
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This message lie sent in a 4 iu£g-buliet. 
being writ in cipher, and wrapped up in lead 
and sealed. — Pepys, Diary, Feb. 4th, 1664-5. 

Slug-horn, as used by Browning, 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
Ckilde Roland , sub Jin. 

is evidently the same word as the 
Scotch slughome, the watchword of an 
army, derived, according to Jamieson, 
from Keltic sluagh, an army, and com, 
a horn. 

The slughome, ensenze, or the wache cry 
Went for the battall all suld be reddy. 

G. Douglas , Buhes of Lneados, p. 230, 1. 37. 

Smallage, an old popular name for 
water-parsley ( Apium graveolens ), ap- 
parently a simple word like herbage , 
joUage , plumage , &c., is really a mongrel 
compound small-ache , the latter part 
being Fr. ache,, parsley, from Lat. 
apium. It was so called in contradis- 
tinction to the larger horse-parsley. 

Smallage, as Pliny writeth, hath a peculiar 
vertue against the biting of* venemous spiders. 
*— Gerarde, Herbal 7 p. 863. 

The leaves of this plant, which they termed 
by the name of Maspetum, came very near 
in all respects to those of smallach or persely. 
— Holland , Plinies Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 8. 

Smiter, an olcfcorruption of scimetar, 
Fr. oimeterre, It. dmitarra , more pro- 
bably perhaps from Pers. shemshir , or 
shimeMr , than from Basque cime-tarra , 
M sharp-pointed.” Smiter is found in 
Lilly’s Dramatic Works , vol. i. p. 15 
(lib. Old Authors); smeeter in Dekker ; 
“ Cimeterre , A Scymitar, or smyter , a 
kind of short and crooked sword, much 
in use among the Turks.” — Cotgrave. 
An old French form is sarmetewre (Devic ) . 
Hall {Obron. p. 543) speaks of “swordes 
like semAtairies of Turkey.” 

Sam. But what is this, call you it your 
sword? 

Top , No, it is my smiter; which I by con- 
struction often studying to bee compendious, 
call my smiter. — Lilly, Endmion, act i. bc. 3 
(vol. i. p. 15, ed. Fairholt). 

Smoke, in the colloquial sense of 
** to discover a secret, to find out, twig, 
or understand one’s meaning,” has 
nothing to do with smoke (A. Sax. 
emetic), fumus, but is a perverted form 
of A. Sax. mrndgen , to seek out, investi- 
gate, or examine a matter (e.g. A. Sax. 
Vers. Luke xxii. 23; John xvi. 19), 
Bavarian schmecken, to sniff or smell 
out, Swiss erechmekkern, to smell out, 


discover (Wedgwood). Compare A* 
Sax. smetigan, to penetrate, smetig f 
subtle (Ettmiiller, p. 707), 

Groom. . . , What are you? you have 
been bang’d in the smoke sufficiently, that is, 
smelt out already. 

Notch. Sir, we do come from among the 
brewhouses in St. Katherine’s, that’s true, 
there you have smoked us ; the dock comfort 
your nostrils! — Ben Jon son, The Masque of’ 
Augurs, Wm'ks, p. 930, 1622 (ed. Moxon). 

The two free-booters, seeing themselves 
smoakd, told their third brother. — Dekker > 
Lanthorne and Candlelight , 1620. 

, All’s come out, sir. 

We are smok'd for being coney -catchers : my 
master 

Is put in prison ; his she-customer 
Is under guard too. 

Massinger, The Renegado, act iv. sc. 1. 

He was first smoked by the old lord Lafeu. 

Shakespeare, All's Well that Ends Well, 
iii. 6. 

And yet through all this difference, l alone 
Smoked his true person. 

G. Chapman , Odysseus oj Homer , 
bk. iv. 1.337.' 

W ho the devil could think that he would 
smoke us in this disguise? — Kelly, The School 
Jor Wives, act iii. sc. 5. 

Besides, Sir, in this town, people are more 
smoky and suspicious. — Foote, The Liar, act 
i. sc. 1. 

The orator grew urgent ; wits began to 
smoke the case, as active verbs — the advocate 
to smoke, as a neuter verb. — De Quincey f 
Works, vol. xi. ;5. 86. 

May not tbe word be from A. Sax. 
smeccan, to taste (? or touch), past 
parte, i-smoked, from smiic, a taste, 
flavour, or “ smack ” (Ettmiiller, 705), 
then to discover by tasting, to find out? 
Compare — 

Schrift 3et schal beon naked; j^et is 
nakedliche imaked, and nout bisaumpled 
feire, ne hendehche hmoked [ai. nmacked], — 
Ancren Riwle , p. 316. 

(Confession must be naked, that is made 
nakedly, not speciously palliated nor gently 
touched on.] 

Smoaky is found in the sense of sus- 
picious. Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, 
quotes the following : — 

I’ gad, I don’t like his looks, he seems a 
little smoaky ; I believe 1 had as good brush 
off. — Cibber, Prov. Husband, act it. 

A smoaky fellow this Classic, but if 
Lucinda plays her cards well, we have not 
much to fear from that quarter. — Foote, Eng* 
lishman in Paris , act L 
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Snails ! a common expletive in the 
old drama, should ba written 'snails l 
or 's nails l i.e. His nails , or God's nails. 
Compare the following : — 

Maria. Though man that frftyle is, 
Swere armes and nates, 

Brane, blode, sydes, passyon ; 

Swete Sonne, regarde, 

Your paynes harde, 

Ye dyded for hym alone. 

New Notbroune Maydvpon the Passion 
oj Cryste , 1. 251. 

His myles, I would plague them one way or 
another, 

l would not misse him, no, if hee were mine 
own brother. 

New Custom (1573), act ii. sc. S. 
Snails! wherefore come all these ? Master, 
here’s not fish enough for us. — Patient Grissil 
(1603). act i. sc. 1. 

'SnaiL, my shoes are pale as the cheek of a 
stew’d pander, — Rowley , A Match at Mid- 
night , act i. sc. 1. 

Snap-sack, a corruption of knap- 
sack (from Dut. knap-zak , a provision- 
bag, from Dut. knap , eating). 

Nor will it suffice to have raked up a few 
Notions . , . any more than a Soldier who 
had filled his Snap-sack should thereupon set 
up for Keeping House. — Memons of Dr. 
Robt. South , 1717, p. 14. 

Snow, a small sea-vessel, is from the 
Low Ger. snau , or sncmschip , a boat 
with a sharp prow or snout, snau ; as 
Dutch sneh ( navis rostrata) is from 
sneb, a beak. (See Wedgwood, s.v. 
Smack.) 

Far other craft our prouder river shows, 
Hoys, pinks, and sloops; brigs, brigantines, 
and snows. 

Crabbe, The Borough , Letter J. 
(Works, p. 176, ed. 1866). 

1 broke with them at last for what they 
did on board of a bit of a snow. — Scott , Red- 
gauntlet , ii. 156. 

Soar-falcon, a term in falconry for 
a young hawk that not having yet 
moulted retains the red plumage of 
its first year, iB a corruption of the 
French saure , and has nothing to do 
with its soaring flight. 

Of the soarefaulcon so I learne to fly. 

That flags awhile her fluttering wings be- 
neath, 

Till she her eelfe for stronger flight can 
breath. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beaut ie, 1. 26. 
Soar-hawk is not, as one might 
naturally suppose, a hawk that soars, 
but a young hawk in its first year 


“from the first taking her from the 
eyrie, till she has mew’d or cast her 
feathers” (Bailey), and is so called 
from the reddish tint of its first 
plumage. Thus Cotgrave gives not 
only faulcon eor, “ a soar Hawke,” 
but harenc sor , “ a red Herring.” Soar 
therefore is the same word as Fr. sor, 
saur, “ sorrel,” scmrir, sorer , to redden, 
It. samro, perhaps from a Latin ex- 
a/ureus. 

Sodden, applied to bread or pastry, 
which is said to be sodden when close 
and heavy, the dough not having risen 
properly, as if another usage of sodden , 
the past parte, of seethe, to boil, with 
an oblique reference probably to the 
heavy indigestible nature of boiled 
paste, is a corruption of sadden or sad, 
which is the ordinary word in the prov. 
dialects for heavy, solid, ill-baked 
(bread). Compare soddy , sad, heavy, 
North. (Wright), sadden, to harden, to 
make solid, Lincoln. (Id.), old Eng. 
sad , hard, solid ( Prompt . Parv.), in 
Elizabethan English serious, sedate, 
in modern English downcast, sorrow- 
ful. The original meaning was full, 
satiated, A. Sax. sad, sated (sadian, to 
be full, be weary (Ettmiiller, p. 627), 
Icel. saddr (and sa%r), sated, 0. H. 
Ger. sat, Lat. satur, full, Goth. sa\>s, 
sads , full (see Diefenbach, Goth. 
Sprache, ii. 179). Compare Welsh sad , 
firm, sadio , to make firm. The tran- 
sition from fulness, satiety, to material 
heaviness (as of bread) and mental 
heaviness (of a man’s mood) is easily 
understood. 

Soil, to feed cattle in the stall, seems 
to be a corrupted form of Prov. Eng. 
soul, to satisfy with food, Fr. saoul, 
satiated, saouler, Prov. sadollar, Lat. 
satullare, to sate, from Latin satullus, 
satur, satis. 

If the Horsse goe to Sotle in Aprill after 
flue daies bring him forth. — Topsell, Hist, of 
Foure-Jooted Beasts , 1608, p. 330. 

Solar topees, the name given to the 
pith hats worn in the East, as if “ sun 
hats,” is said to be more properly sola 
topees, so called from the material of 
which the headdress is composed, Hind. 
shold, the pith of the plant JEJschyno- 
mene aspera . Compare Seerpaw, for 
another corruption of an Oriental word. 
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Sorry, so spelled as if the adjectival 
form of sorrow (with which it has no 
real connexion) would more properly 
be sorey or sorys compare 0. Eng. and 
A. Sax. sarig, sad, Scot, sort/, A. Sax. 
ear, a sore, O. N. sar . Sorrow is A. Sax. 
sorg, mourning, grief, sorgicm , to grieve, 
Goth, saurga, The two words ^ are 
often brought together, e.g. sorga sardst , 
“sorest sorrow.” — Cmdmon , 122, 19. 

Sound, a false orthography of old 
Eng. eoun, Fr. son, Lat. son-us, the d 
having originally been added on by 
ignorant speakers, as in gownd, swoond 
or mound , found, to beat, for old Eng. 
pmm or pun; bound, ready, for bown. 
I have also noted in old writers chap- 
land for chaplain; gamtnond; salmond; 
awveld for anvil; lawnd for lawn; cyna- 
mond (Florio ) ; sarmond for sermon ; 
schollard; sold (Holland) for sole (fish) ; 
to scand (Norden). See Round (vb.). 

He se3 ber ydel men ful stronge 

& sa[yjde to hem with sobre soun , 

“ Wy stonde 3e ydel pme daye$ longe.” 

Alliterative Poem, p. 16, 1. 533. 

Sonans is short, yeet sowning in English 
must bee long ; and much more vf yt were 
sounding as thee ignorant generaly but falslye 
dooe wryte; nay that where at I woonder 
more, thee learned trip theyre pennes at this 
atoane, in so much as M. Phaerin thee verve 
first verse of Virgil mistaketh thee woorae, 
yeet sound and sovme duffer as much in Eng- 
lish as solidus and sonus in Latin. — Stany - 
hurst, JEnead, Preface [Davies]. 

Sound, a corrupt form of moon or 
swoumd, old Eng. swowne , A. Sax. 
aswunan, to swoon (see Atkinson, 
Cleveland Glossary , s.v.). 

1 warrant your master is only in a sound ; 
and I've a bottle of stuff in my pocket, that 
will fetch him in a whiff. — Bickerstaffe and 
Foote, Dr. Last in his Chariot , act iii. 

Upon whose departure, with the paune 
left of his resolution, my minion fef into 
a sound. — The Passionate mortice (1593), p. 
79 (Shakg. Soc.). 

Bounder, an old word for a wild- 
boar, is, I take it, for sunder , and means 
the animal that lives apart, separate, 
or asunder (A. Sax. sunaar, IceL sumdr, 
But. sonder , Goth, sundro , a-sunder). 
Compare old Eng. synglere , a wild- 
boar, Fr. sangMer, from Lat. singular is, 
dwelling alone; Greek memos {i.e. 
lonely, solitary), the wild-boar ; Sard. 
subnet the same, from Lat. solus, alone. 


It had so happened that a sounder (Us. In 
the language ot the period, a boar of only 
two years old) had crossed the track of the 
proper object of the chase. — Scott, Quentin 
Durward, i, 180. 

A boor of the wode dktriede it ; and a *in- 

f uler wielde beeste deuouride it. — Wycliffe, 

*s. lxxix. 14. ' * 

Sounder was also used for a herd of 
swine. 

When he is foure yere, a boar shall he be, 

From the sounder of the swyne tbenne de- 
partyth he ; 

A synguler is he soo, for alone he woll go. 

Book of St. Albans, ed. 1496, sig. a. i, 

Southdenes, a curious old corruption 
in the Vision of Piers the Plowman , 
Pass, iii.l. 187, Text C., “somenoursand 
Southdenes ,” where other MSS. read 
so\>denes and sodenes. It is for suddenes , 
i.e. sub-deans, which seems to have been 
interpreted by the scribe as south-denes. 
Prof. Skeat ( Notes in he.) quotes south- 
bailys , for sub-bailiffs, from a Poem on 
the Evil Times of Edward II. 

Sovereign, a corrupt spelling of 
sovran (Milton, Par. Lost, i. 1. 240), 
from a false analogy to reign. Cf. Fr. 
souverain, It. sovramo, soprano, supreme, 
from supra, above, Lat. superanus. 

For Jupiter aboven alle, 

Which is of goddes soverain, 

Hath in his celler, as men sain. 

Two tonnes full of love drinke. 

Gower, Conf. Amantisj vol. iii. p. X% 

Sow-thistle, 0. Eng. suwe-distel , a 
corruption of its older form thowthystil 
( Pr. Parv.), A. Sax. lufepistel, or pupistel, 1 
0. Ger. du-tistel, “ sprout-thistle,” from 
hife, a sprout (Prior). Mr. Atkinson 
questions this, adducing the Cleveland 
swine-thistle, Swed. svin-tistel, Dan. 
svinetidsel, svinedild, Ger. sant-distel. 

Sowthystylle, or thowthystylle, Rostrum 
porcinum. — Prompt. Parvulorum. 

In a 15th century MS. (quoted in 
Wright’s Homes of other Days, p. 312) 
the word is spelt ffoothestylle. Cf. far- 
borough, fursty , Ac., for tharborough, 
thirsty, &o. 

Spade-bone, an old word for the 
blade or shoulder bone, is connected 
with Prov. espatta, Portg. espddra, Bn. 
espalda. It. spatola, Lat. spatula , Greek 
spaihi, a flat blade. “ Spade” is of 
the same origin. 
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Spanish bebfeater. This expression 
is quoted without explanation in 
PJiiiokg. 8oc . Proc. vol. v. p. 140, and 
said to be a corruption of “ Spina bifida 
{a disease).*’ 


Spark, as a name for a self-sufficient 
fop or conceited coxcomb, has pro- 
bably no direct connexion with the 
glittering particle of fire which we call 
a spa/rk, any more than fimikey has to 
do with Ger. jkmke, a spark. Mr. 
Wedgwood connects the word with 
Prov. Eng. sprag , sprack, quick, brisk, 
as if a lively young man (compare Ir. 
sprcm, vigour, sprightliness), and 
Oleasby further points out a connexion 
with Icelandic sparkr , sprakki, lively, 
sprightly, also a dandy. See also Prof. 
Skeat’s Notes to Piers Plowman , p. 
398. 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proull conceited talking spark. 

J, Merrick , The Chameleon. 


Other connected words seem to be 
spry , nimble, brisk, Cumberland 
sproag , a pleasure excursion, spree, and 
perhaps spruce. In the following quo- 
tation two MSS. have spwrkUch for 
eprakUche , which here has the meaning 
of spruce, dandified: — 

Barfot on an asse bak • bootless cam prykye, 
With-oute spores o]?er spere * and sprakhche 
he lokede, 

As is J>e kynde of a knyght * }?at come]? to be 
doubed, 

To geten bus gilte spores * and galoches y- 
couped. 

Vision of Piers Plowman , C. xxi. 1. 12 
(ed. Skeat). 

Save you, boon sparks ! Will't please you to 
admit me l 

Cartwright , The Ordinary , act iii. sc. 5. 

I will wed thee, 

To my great widdowes daughter and sole 
heire, 

The lonely sparke, the bright Laodice. 

Chapman, Widdowes Teares , act i. 

Hitherto will our sparkfull youth laugh at 
their great grandfather’s English, who had 
more care to do well, than to speake minion 
like. — Camden, Remaines, p. 25 (1637 ). 

Your persuasion, 

Chid us into these courses, oft repeating, 
Shew yourselves city-sparks, and hang up 
money. 

Massinger, The City Madam , act iv, sc. 2. 

Let those heroike sparks whose learned 
braine 

Both merit chaplefcts of victorious bayes,* 


Make kings the subject of their toffcp !»y««, 
Thy worthlesse praysing doth their worn 
dispraise. 

Fuller , Davids Heavie Punishment , St. 64. 
Draw near, brave sparks, whose spirits scom 
to light 

Your hollow tapers hut at honour’s flame. 

Quarles , Emblems , bk. i. emb. 9 (1635). 
The true-bred spark } to hoise his name$ 

Upon the waxen wings of fame, 

Will fight undaunted in a flood, 

That’s rais’d with brackish drops and blood. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 11. 
Here I also saw Madam Castlemaine, and, 
which pleased me most, Mr. Crofts, the 
King’s bastard, a most pretty sparke of about 
15 years old, who, I perceive^ do hang 
much upon my Lady Castlemaine. and is 
always with her. — Pepys, Diary, Sept, 7th, 
1662. 

No double entendres , which you sparks allow, 
To make the ladies look — they know not 
how. 

Dryden , Love Triumphant, 1693, 
Prologue, 1. 24. 

For matter o’ that, I had rather have 
the soldiers than officers : for nothing is ever 
good enough for those sparks. — Fielding, 
Hist, of a Foundling , bk. vni. ch. 2. 

He comes i’ th’ middle of their Sport, 

And, like a cunning old Trepanner, 

Took the poor Lovers in the Manner, 

And there, as one would take a Lark, 
Trapp’d the fair Madam and her Spark. 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque , 
Poems , p. 239. 

Cowper seems to have identified this 
word with that for a luminous par- 
ticle : — 

So, when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, — 
There goejf my lady, and there goes the 
squire, 

There goes the parson, oh ! illustrious spark , 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the 
clerk. 

On some Names in the Biographia Britannica. 

And so Ben Jonson : — 

Thy son’s a gallant spark and must not be 
put out of a sudden. 

The Poetaster , i. 1 ( Works, p. 108), 

Sparrow-balls, ) shoemakers’ nails 
Sparrow-bills, j (provincial Eng.), 
is perhaps a corruption of sparables, or 
sperrables (Herrick), dimin. form of 
spar , which is a derivative of sperr or 
spair , to make fast, according to Ken- 
nett, Tcuroch. Antiq. 1695. In Corn- 
wall sparrows , spairas, or spews, are 
wooden skewers used in thatching (T. 
Q. Couch). 
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Cob clouts bis shooes, and as the story tells, 
His thumb-imiles-pfir’d, afford hi msperrabtes. 

Herrick , Hesperides, Poems, p. 242. 

Sparrow grass, a vulgar corrup- 
tion of asparagus, and widely pre- 
valent. Mr. S. E, Holes states that 
upon one occasion being asked to 
adjudicate at a rustic flower-show on 
the merits of certain classes of wild 
ferns and grasses, amongst the latter 
he observed three cases of asparagus 
being exhibited. Upon his saying to 
the exhibitors that this was not con- 
templated by the schedule, his igno- 
rance was at once enlightened, — 
“ Please, sir, it says ferns and grasses, 
and this is sparrow grass.' 1 — Book about 
Boses, p. BO. 

The Lincolnshire folk shorten the 
corrupted word, and will politely in- 
vite a guest to have a ‘‘little more 
grass” (Peacock, Glossary of Manley , 
&c.). 

Steele, in The Tatler , No. 150, has 
sparagrass . Other old forms are spara- 
gm , spanige, and sperage . 

Spatch-cock, a name in cookery for 
a chicken grilled in a particular man- 
ner, as if an abbreviation of “ despatch 
cock ” because it was hastily prepared, 
was originally il spitchcock," a corrup- 
ted form of “ spitstuck i.e . en 
brochette . A spatch-cock fowl is one 
spread on a skewer after having been 
split open at the back, juBfc as a broiled 
eel done on a skewer is called a epitch - 
cocked eel (Kettner, Book of the Table , 
s.v. p. 119). 

We had a good deal of laughing at an 
Irishman who was of our party, on account 
of a bull he had made at breakfast, and which 
we called “ half a nightingale ” [bulbul], — 
a son of “ spatch -cock nightingale. — Russell , 
Memoirs of Thos. Moore , vol. i. p. 317. 

Yet too man lards salt- pork with orange-peel, 
Or garnishes his lamb with syitchcoclcd eel. 

hing, Art oj Cookery. 

Will you have some cray-fish and a spitch - 
cock? — * Webster , Northward Ho, i. 1. 

Next well have true fat eatable old pikes, 
Then a fresh turbot brought in for a buckler, 
With a long spitchcock for the sword adjoin’d. 

Cartwright, The Ordinary , act ii. sc. 1 . 

The first course consisted of a huge platter- 
ful of scorpions spits-cocked. — T. Brown, 
Works, ii. 221. 

When thou cam’st hither (Captain -Swasher) 
Scorch’d like a Herring, or a Rasher, 


Sing’d like a Hog (fob t thou stmk’st still) 
Ana Spitch cock’a like a salted eel. 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque, 
Poems, p. 222. 

Spirit, in the phrase “ to spirit up a 
man to an act,” though at first sightit 
seems to come from the Latin, is in 
truth, says Mr. Oliphant, a disguised 
form of the old to-spryttcm, to excite, 
spurt and sprout coming from the same 
root (Old and Middle English, p. 77). 

Splashing, a provincial word forth© 
interweaving of the branches of trees, 
hurdle- wise, so as to form a low hedge, 
e.g . Mr. Blackmore in Lorna Boone, a 
Romance of Exmoor , speaks of a “ ram- 
part of ash, which is made by what we 
call splashing," and shortly after he calls 
this a “stout ashen hedge” (3rd ed. 
pp. 231, 233). It seems to be a corrup- 
tion of the more ordinary form to plash, 
old Eng. to pleach (“ A thick pleached 
alley in my orchard.” — Much Ado about 
Nothing, i. 4), akin to Lat. plecto, and 
plico, Greek pleko, to twine or plait. 

Women are not so tender fruit, but that 
they doe as well, and be.ire as well upon 
beds, as plashed against walls. — Sir T. Over- 
bury, Neves ( Works, p. 176, ed. Rirabault). 

Splinter-bar, a name for the bar to 
which a horse is harnessed in drawing. 
SpUnter seems to be a corruption of 
spnnter for springtree , originally 
spangtree, the tree or timber to which 
(in provincial English) the horse is 
spanged or yoked. Compare Ger. 
sparmcn, to fasten, ‘Dut. aanspannen, to 
harness. Another form of the word 
is 8pintree-bar (Wedgwood). 

Spoil, to injure, destroy, or render 
useless, is another form of to spill 
(A. S. spillan, to destroy, Dut. spilhn), 
assimilated apparently to the other 
verb “to spoil,” Fr. despouiller, Lat. 
spoUare. 

Spoon, a slang term, now in very 
general use, meaning to court or make 
love, to phillis and philander, to show 
a lover’s fondness ; also “ to be spooney 
on a girl,” “ to be spoons and 
“ spooney one foolishly fond, a weak- 
minded muff. These words were per- 
haps popularly supposed to mean 
“ babyish, like an infant that is spoon- 
fed," or perhaps a reference was ima- 
gined to the old notion that change- 
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liftgs, who wear© generally idiots, were 
substituted sometimes by the fairies 
for healthy infants, these changelings 
being in some instances veritable 
spoons. 

This is she [Mab] that empties cradles, 

Takes out children, puts in ladles . 

Poole, Eng. Parnassus , p. 333. 

(See Brand, Pop . Antiq. ii. 329 ; 
Keightley, Fairy Mythology , 836.) As a 
curious coincidence may be noted 
Ger. loffeln, to play the gallant, also to 
eat with a spoon, Ififfel, gallantry, and 
a spoon. To spoon , borrowed pro- 
bably from some of the provincial dia- 
lects, seems to be akin to A. Sax. 
sponere (spamre), an allurer or per- 
suader, sponung (spammg), persuasion, 
seduction, spanan (p. parte, sponen), 
to entice or solicit, the primitive form 
of which was probably spunan , implied 
by Teutonic unspunatih , inexorable 
(Ettmuller, p. 712). Thus the original 
meaning of spoon would be “to be se- 
ductive or alluring ” in one’s looks and 
manner, to woo. Compare spoon , the 
implement, from A. Sax. span, a thin 
piece of wood. 

Sport, in the college phrase to sport 
one' 8 oaky i.e. to keep one’s door barred, 
to bring it into requisition, is regarded 
by Mr. Olipliant as a corrupted form of 
the old Eng. verb sparran, to close or 
bar, with a t suffixed to round it off, as 
in “thou art," for 0. Eng. ar ( Old and 
Mid, English , p. 76). But how would 
this explanation account for the phrases 
“to sport a new hat, a gold pin,” &c., 
i.e . to exhibit, wear, or call into requi- 
sition? 

Spright, an old and incorrect spell- 
ing of sprite (anciently spiritey Lat. 
spiritus, a breath, a vapour, an aerial 
being), from the false analogy of such 
words as light, night , right, sight , might , 

0. Eng. spight, &c., where the gh is 
radical and organic (of. Lat. lues, 
noct-8, rect-us, Ger. sicht, macht, Lat. 
de-spect-us, &c.). The last-mentioned 
word, on the other hand, in the form 
of spite, has been falsely assimilated to 
rite, mite, kite, &c. Similarly, in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), wrighter 
occurs for writer (Prologue), kight (act 

1. sc. 1, 1. 41) for kite , requight (v. 4, 36) 
for requite. 


And Mars you know must Venus kaue, 

To recreate bis spryght, 

B. Googe, Eglogs, 1563," p. 67 (ed. Arber). 
Where flames doe burne, and yet no sparke of 
light, 

And fire both fries and freezes the blasphem- 
ing spright . 

G. Fletcher , Christs Trivmph over Death , 
st. 42. 

Bacon has sprights for short arrows 
used in sea fights, “ without any other 
heads save wood sharpened” (Natural 
and Experimental History) [in Latham], 
evidently for sprits (But. spriet). As an 
instance of a similar mis-spelling, Wil- 
liam Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
will, 1675, directed his body to be 
buried “ according to the rights [ rz 
rites] of the Church of England” 
(Bailey, Life of Thos. Fuller, p. 624). 

Sprightly. Professor Skeat in his 
note on the word sprakliche, lively, in 
Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman , 
xxi. 10, Text C, says, “ I much suspect 
that our sprightly is a mere corruption 
of sprakliche, with a change of vowel 
due to confusion with sprite (spright). 
Two things point to this — (1) that we 
retain the gh in the spelling ; and (2) 
that the sense of sprightly is exactly 
that of sprakliche , and therefore diffe- 
rent from spritely, which would mean 
fairy-like .” Cognate with sprakliche 
are Icel. sprcekligr , spreekr, sprightly, 
Prov. Eng. sprack and sprag, lively, 
quick. See Spark. 

Though now thy sprightly blood with age be 
cold, 

Thou hast been young : and canst remember 
still, 

That when thou hadst the power, thou hadst 
the will. 

Dryden, Sigumonda and Guiscardo, J. 430. 

Springhold, an -old Eng. name for 
an engine of war used for casting darts, 
stones, &c. (Matthew of Westminster), 
also written springold , springal. It is 
from the French espringaUe (also 
espringarde), Prov. espringalo , It. sprin- 
gaire , to fling. 

And eke within the castle were, 

Springolds, gonnes, bowes, and archers. 

liomaunt of the Rose, 1. 4191. 

See Sir S. B. Scott, British Army, voL 
ii. p. 167. 

Spring-wall, used in the ballad of 
Auld Maitland for an engine of attack, 
as if that which springs a watt, 
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With spring-wall, stanes and goads of aim 
Among mm fast ho threw. 

It is a corruption of sprmgal , Fr. eeprm- 
gaMe. Bee Springhold. 

. Spruce-beer seems to be a corrup- 
tion Of Ger. sprossen-Uer , that is, beer 
made out of the sprouts or shoots 
(spromn) of the fir tree. Perhaps also 
$pruee*fir is for Ger. sprossen-fichte 
(Wedgwood). 

Spue-hawk, a Scottish name for the 
sparrow-hawk (Dan. spwrv-htpg), of 
which word it is a corruption. A Shet- 
land corruption is sjmrrie-how (Ed- 
mondston). 

Spurrings, a common provincial 
word for the publication of the banns 
of marriage in church, lit. “ askings,” 
is in some places misunderstood as 
referring to the equipment of a rider 
when preparing himself for a race. 
Mr. Peacock mentions that, in N. W. 
Lincolnshire, a person who has been 
once “asked” is said to have “one 
spur on,” when twice “ a pair of spurs ” 
(Glossary of Manley and Gorringham). 
It is the substantival form of 0. Eng. 
spwr, to ask, — 

He spurred him gentlye. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. i. p. 394 — 
Old Eng. spere, Scot, speir, spwre , 
A. Sax. spyrim , Ger. spuren , Icel. 
spyria . In Shetland spurins are tidings, 
tracings of anything sought for. 

AUe J>at he *pumihym in space he expowned 
clene, 

Jmrj pe sped of pe spyryt )>at gprad hym with- 
inne. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 83, 1. 1607. 

[AH that he asked him he expounded plain 
at length through the help of the spirit that 
was diffused within him.] 

He had his man to go and spire 
A place, where she might abide. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis , vol, iii. p. 324. 
Whi vpyr ye not syr no questyons ? 

I am oone of youre order and oone of yon r 
ions. 

Marriott, Miracle Plays , Juditium , p. 181. 

He asked a countryman who was passing 
to be so good as to tell him the name of the 
Castle. The reply was somewhat startling — 
“ It's 4io the day to be speering sic things ! ” 
•— JE. B. Mammy, Reminiscences of Scot. Life 
and Character , p. 21 (10th ed.). 

Squall. Fuller has the curious ex- 
pression “ squalling with the feet ” for 
walking awry* divaricating, straddling. 


William Evans was horn in this County, 
and may be justly accounted the Giant of our 
age for his stature, being foil two yards and 
a half in height : ... he was not onely what 
the Latines call Compemis, knocking his 
knees together, and going out squalling with 
his feet, but also haulted a little. — T. Fuller, 
Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. 120. 

It is the same word as Cumberland 
shawl, to walk crookedly (Ferguson), 
old Eng. echayl ( Prompt , Parv . ), Prov. 
Swed. shjala, to walk crookedly, IceL 
skfalgr , wry, oblique, squinting. Com- 
pare Cleveland shell, to turn obliquely, 
shelly , to squint (Atkinson), Cumber- 
land shelled , awry, A. Sax. sceol , 
“scowling,” squinting, Greek shelUs, 
crooked-legged, Lat. scelus (crooked- 
ness), crime, all akin to Sansk. shhal , to 
err, go wrong, deviate. 

I shayle, as a man or horse dothe that gothe 
croked with his legges. — Palsgrave. 

Esgrailler , to shale, or straddle with the feet 
or legs. — Cotgrave. 

Schouelle-fotede was that schalke, and schay- 
lande hyme semyde, 

With schanke3 vn-schaply, schowande to- 
gedyrs. 

Morte Arthurs, 1. 1099 (E. E. T. S.) 
[Shovel-footed was the fellow and sham- 
bling ( not scalv, as Ed.) he seemed, with 
unshapely shanks, shuffling together.] 

Other, which were well legde, shaled with 
their feete, or were splafooted ; and to be 
briefe, they that trode right, were either 
clouterly caulfed, tree like set, spindle 
shaukte, or bakerly kneed . — The Passionate 
Mortice, 1 593, p. 82 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Squint, more properly sqwmch, an 
architectural term for a slit made in the 
pillar, &c., of a church to give a view of 
the altar, is not from squint , to look 
askew, but is the same word as Prov. 
Eng. squinch , a crevice or crack in 
hoarding, squinny, narrow, slender. 

Hagioscopes, squints , or loriculie, are those 
apertures which occur in different parts of 
the church, usually in one or both sides of the 
chancel-arch, to enable the worshippers to 
obtain a view of the Elevation of the Host.—- 
Handbook of Eng. Ecclesiology , p. $00. 
Measter was . . . looking down dro’ the 
uinches in the planching. — Mrs. Palmer , 
evonshire Courtship, p. 25. 

The word is probably akin to chink, 
0. Eng. chynne (Occleve), A. Sax. 
cinu. 

[In the chancel of Bere Regis church the] 
plain rude arch with its huge squintg~m&re 
inartistic holes in the wall— -was a part of the 
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history of the fabric which it would be wrong 
to remove * — Tke Saturday Review , vol. 60, 
j>. 106. 


Squire, a common word in old 
authors for a carpenter’s square or rule, 
is a naturalized form of old Fr. esquierre, 
a rule, square, or measure (Cotgrave), 
or esquerre (Mod. Fr. Squerre ), Sp. 
eequadra, from Lat. ex + quadra,. 

To allow such manner of forraine and 
coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned, 
were all one as if the carpenter before he be- 
gan to square his timber would make his 

? uire crooked. — G. Puttenham , Arte of Eng . 
oesie, 1589, p. 166 (ed. Arber). 


One melts the White-stone with the force of 
Fire : 

Another, leveld by the Lesbian Squire , 

Deep vnder ground (for the Foundation) 
ioins 

Well-pohsht Marble, in long massie Coins. 

Sylvester , Du Bartus , p. 464. 


But temperaunce (said he) with golden 
squire 

Betwixt them both can measure out a meane. 

Spenser , F. Queene, 11. li. 58. 


Quadrante, a foure square, a squire or ruler. 
— -Florid. 


Not the worst of the three hut jumps twelve 
foot and a half by the sqiuer. — Shakespeare , 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 4, 1. .348. 

Fal. If I travel hut four foot by the squire 
further a-foot, I shall break my wind. — 
1 Hen. 1 V. ii. 2. 


Squirrility, a corruption of scur- 
rility , found in the old dramatists. 

So long as your mirth be void of all squir- 
rility 'tis not unfit for your calling. — Webster , 
Westward Ho, ii. 1. 

The heathen misliked in an orator squirihtie. 
— Stanihurst , Description of Ireland , p. 16 
( Holinshed , vol. i. 1587). 

The word is an assimilation perhaps 
to square used in the sense of a pander 
or pimp (Wright, Nares). Somewhat 
similarly chicanery is corrupted, in Ire- 
land into jackcemry , as if the conduct 
of a jackeen , or low cunning fellow, in 
America into she-cooncry , as if the con- 
duct of a she ’ coon , or racoon. 

Staffold, a rustic assimilation of 
soafflold to the native word staddle , a 
stand or support. 

I made my wheat-reek on stajfolds . — E. 
Lisle, Observations tn Husbandry (1757), p. 

m 

(See Old Country andFwrming Words , 
1.D.& p. 68.) 


STAGGEE-woBT,an old popular 
for the plant senecio Jacoboea, is pro- 
bably a corruption of the form stagg- 
wort also found, which in its turn would 
seem to be a corruption of the old 
French name Hefbe de St. Jacques , as 
if St. Jacques wort , styacke-wort, stagg- 
wort. 

[This plant] is called in Latine Herba S. 
Jacobi , or S, Jacobi flos, and Jacobea: in high 
Dutch Sant Jacobs bloumen : in lowe Dutch 
Sant Jacobs Cruyt : in French Fleur de S. Jac- 
ques: in English S. James his woort: the 
Countrey people do call it Stagger woort , and 
Stauerwoort , and also Uagwoorte. — Gerarde, 
Herbull, p. 219 (1579). 

Standard, so spelt as if connected 
with stand (Richardson actually groups 
it under the one head with that word), 
as if a standing ensign, whereas it 
really signifies an extended banner, 
being the French etendard , It. stendardo 
from stendere , Lat. extendere. 

Similarly in Mid. High German Fr. 
etendard became stanthart , as if from 
“ stand.” 

Ac to pe batayle smot anon, as man wyjxmte 
fere, 

And byleuede dragon & standard , & stured 
Vaste ys honde. 

Robert of Gloucester , p. 303. 

Standard, as applied to a tree, a dis- 
tinct word from standard , a banner, is 
the same as standil or staddle , a tree 
reserved at the felling of woods for 
growth for timber (Worlidge, Diet. 
Husticum , 1681), A. Bax. staM, some- 
thing standing firm. 

His kingdom should not be like to coppice- 
woods ; where the st ad dies being left too 
thick, all runs to bushes and briers. — Fuller , 
Holy State , p. 108 (1648). 

Standgall, a name given to the wind- 
hover or kestrel, according to H. G. 
Adams, from its habit of remaining 
almost stationary while hovering in the 
air. He also gives as other names of 
the same bird stonegall , steingall (Nests 
and Eggs of Familiar British Birds , p. 6); 
which of these is the corrupted form, I 
cannot say. Contracted from one or 
other are N. Eng. stanchil , 0. Eng. 
staniel , Mod. Eng. stannel. 

Kestrel — ( Falco tinnunculus ), Also Wind- 
hover, Creshawk, H overhawk, Stannel or 
Stannel-hawJc — query, Stand-gale, as Mon- 
tagu writes one of its provincial names Stone- 
gall. Windhover certainly suggests the 

B B 
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meaning of Stand-gale, and that word would 
lie easily shortened into Stannel. — J, C, Atkin* 
son, Brtt. Birds* Eggs and Nests, p.|20. 

In an A. Sax. word-list of the 11th 
century occurs — 

Pellicanua, stan-gella vel wan-fota. — 
Wright's Vocabularies. 

With what wing the staniel checks at it ! 

Shakespeare , Twelfth Night , li. 5, 1 24. 

Stab, a word for coarse grass, bent, 
in provincial and old Eng. (e.g. Have - 
lok, L 939), is the Danish steer, stmr- 
grass, Icel. starr, probably akin to Ger. 
starr, stiff; “staring” of hair, z= rough 
and rigid. 

Herewith the amorous spirit, that was so 
kind 

To Tertis’ hair, and Comb’d it down with 
wind 

* * * * 

Wouldneeds have Teras gone, and did refrain, 
To blow it down ; which staring up, dismay’d 
The timorous feast. 

Marlowe , Hero and Leander , 5th Sestiad, 
sub Jin . 

Stab-board, the right side of a ship, 
is the A. Sax. steor-bord , i.e. the steer - 
board (Orosim; Ettmiiller, p. 739), Dan. 
styrhord, Icel. stj&m-bor^i, from stj&rn, 
steering ; so the Icel. phrase d stj&rn — 
on the starboard side. 

He tooke his voyage directly North along 
the coast, hauing vpon his stee reboor d alwayes 
the desert land, and vpon the leereboord the 
maine Ocean. — Hakluyt , Voyages, 1598, vol. l. 
p. 4. 

Star Chamber, the despotic court 
forming part of the old Exchequer 
buildings in New Palace Yard, West- 
minster. 

The starts or contracts made between Jews 
and Gentiles in this country before the expul- 
sion of the Israehties from England under 
Edward l, are said to have given to the place 
where they were deposited the name of the 
Star Chamber . — Blackstone, 

The bonds of many a great baron ... lay 

S ledged for security in the “ star-chamber ” of 
ie Jew. — J, R, Green , Stray Studies, p. 340. 

Starra, a covenant, is a corrupted 
form of the Hebrew shetar . It is doubt- 
fhl, however, whether the name is not 
derived from the stars with which the 
ceiling was anciently decorated (Jesse, 
London, vol. i. p. 221), 

It is certainly translated as Camera 
Btellata, Chambre des Estoylles, but this 
may be from a misunderstanding of the 
Er>0ii«b name. 


Milton plays on the word 

This authentic Spanish policy of licencing 
books . . . was the immediate image of a 
Star-chamber decree to that purpose made 
in those very times when that Court did the 
rest of those her pious works, for which she 
is now fall’n from the Starres with Lucifer.-— 
Areopagiiica , 1644, p. 79 (ed. Arber). 

That in the Chamber of Starres, 

All maters there he marres, 

Clappyng his rod on the borde, 

No man dare speke a worde. 

Skelton , Why Come ye nat to Courte ? 
'(ab. 1520). 

Court of Star Chamber , so called from the 
room in the king’s palace at Westminster 
having its ceiling decorated with stars.-* 
Mr. Burtt in Old London , p. 254, 

Stark-blind, utterly blind, is a cor- 
ruption of old English steer-blind, from 
btarian, to stare, denoting the fixed and 
open look of sightless eyes ; Icel. star - 
blinda, blindness, from star a, to gaze 
(Cleasby), A. Sax. siarebUnd (Ettmiiller, 
p. 725). 

Bi daie thee art stare-blind , 

That thee ne sichest ne bou ne rind. 

Owl and Nightingale , 1. 241. 

Twenty-seven years he sate Bishop of this 
See, till he was stark blind with age. — Fuller, 
Worthies , ii. 11. 

Stark- naked, old Eng. steorc-ndket 
and 8teortnaket ( Legend of 8 . Margaret, 
ab. 1200, E.E.T.S. 1. 5), so spelt as if 
from sierc, stearc, stiff, rough, an un- 
likely compound, is, according to Mr. 
Oliphant ( Old and Mid. Eng. p. 255), 
a probable corruption of steort, the tail, 
and nacod , i.e. bare fco one’s extremities, 
utterly naked, the change from t to c 
being very common. 

Bicleope Jjine suime steornaked ; J>et is, ne 
hele nowiht of al jjet li$ b er abuten,— 
Ancren Riwle , p. 316, 

[Name thy sin starknaked; that is, cover 
thou naught of all that lieth thereabouts.] 

His fo fette)? hi in vche ende 
And ha|? i-strupt him al start naked, 

Of mist and strengbe al bare i-maked. 

Grosseteste, Castel oj’ Lotie, 1. 432. 

Vor steorc nuked he was despuiled o$e 
rode. — Ancren Riwle , p. 260. 

[For he was stripped stark naked on the 
cross.] 

Horace Walpole seems to have ifiaa- 
gined that stark by itself meant naked, 

Madame du Deffand came to me the instant 
I arrived, and sat by me whilst I stripped and 
dressed myself; for as she said, since she 
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" cannot see, there was no harm in my being 
sta*k.~-Watpole, Letters, iv. 25 (1775). 

Stabling, an old name for a penny, 
popularly supposed to have been so 
called because impressed with the figure 
of a sta/r , as if it denoted a little star, is 
\ a corrupt form of sterling , old Eng. 
sterlynge, a standard coin, genuine 
money, said to have been named after 
the Easterlings (Low Lat. Esterlmgi ), 
or German moneyers, by whom it was 
first coined in England (Walter de 
Pinchbeck, temp. Ed. I.; see Wedg- 
wood, s.v.). The Merchants of the 
Hanse were formerly known as Easter- 
lings ; see the quotation from Howell, 
and that from Minsheu, s.v. Steel- 
yard (2). The wise men from the East 
are sometimes so called by the Old 
Divines. 

Min holy pardon may you all warice, 

$0 that ye offre nobles or starlinges, 

Or elles silver broches, spones, ringes. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 12841. 

1 J>e king of is tresorie eche 5er lnm sende 

A certein sume of sterlings, to is liue’s ende. 

Robert oj Gloucester, p. 563. 

The lesser payments were in starlings. 
which was the only com then current, ana 
stamp’d, which were pence so call’d. .... 
The Saxon coines before the Conquest, were 
pence of fine silver, somewhat weightier, and 
better then the latter starlings, and the pro- 
bablest Reason that is given, why it was star- 
ling money, was, because in the ring or border 
of the peny, there was a starve stamped. — 
Howell, Londinopolis , p, 25. 

In the time of his sonne King Richard the 
first, money coyned in the East parts of Ger- 
* many began to bee of especiail request in 
f England for the puritie thereof, and was 
called Raster ling money, as all the inhabitants 
of those parts were called Easterlings , and 
shortly after some of that Country, skilful in 
Mint matters and allaies, were sent for into 
this Realme to bring the Come to perfection ; 
which since that time was called of them 
sterling, for E aster ling, not from Striveling 
[Sterling] in Scotland, nor from a starre , 
which some dreamed to be coined thereon ; 
for in old deedes they are alwaies called 
Nummi Esterlingi, which implyed as much, as 
good and lawfull money of England. — 
Camden, Remaines concerning Bntaine, 1637, 
p, 184. 

* Then the Queen caused a Proclamation to 
be published, That the Easterlings, or Mer- 
chants of the Hans, should be treated and 
used as all other Strangers were within her 
Dominions, without any Mark of Difference, 

. in point of Commerce. — Howell , Fam. Letters, 

5 *k.L*i.S(1638), 


That Lane takes its name of 8hmmfcr*t , 
such as cut and rounded the plates to « 
coyned or stamped into Estarling pence.-~Jd. 
Londinopolis , p. 326. 

The cape from whence they [the Wise 
Men] came affords one short note more, that 
they were Easterlings. — Bp. Hacket , Century 
of Sermons, 1675, p. 126. 

There is no ale brewed among the Easter- 
lings, but of mead there is plentie. — Hakluyt, 
Voyages, 1598, p. 6. 

Stave, a verse, stanza, or other por- 
tion of a song, has been regarded as 
a metaphorical use of stave or staff 
(A. Sax. stmf Icel. eiafr, Goth, stabs), a 
part of a hooped vessel, many of which 
are set together in its construction I 
(Wedgwood). Indeed Runic verses 
used sometimes to be cut on separate 
sticks or staves of wood ; see the illus- 
trations in Kitto, Pictorial Bible , vol* 
iii. p. 550. It is really, however, 
the same word as Icelandic stef, a 
stave in a lay, the burden or refrain 
of a song (Cleasby, p. 590), A. Sax. 
strfcn, stefn, a voice, sound, or concert, 
old Eng. steven ( Owl and Nightingale, 

1. 814). 

He herd fra his hali kirke mi steuen. 

Northumbrian Psalter (13th cent,), 

Ps. xvii. 1. 17. 

A. Sax. sfefen, stcefen, O. Eng. steven , 
may have come to have been con- 
sidered as a plural in - en , of a singular 
stef, stcef, or stave. 

Bishop Hacket actually uses staff in 
his sermons : — 

The next staff of the Song is, “and on 
earth peace.” — Century of Sermons , p, 73, 
fol. 1675. 

Staffe in our vulgare Poesie I know not 
why it should be so called, vnlesse it be for 
that we vnderstand it for a bearer or sup- 
porter of a song or ballad, not vnlike the old 
weake bodie, that is stayed vp by his staffe 
and were not otherwise able to walke or to 
stand vpright. The Italian call it Stanza , as 
if we should say a resting place. — Putlenham, 
Arte of Eng . Poesie , 1589, p. 79 (ed. Arber). 

As in the former staff of the song, so also 
in this, there is a touch of a distrustful con- 
science. — Bp. John King on Jonah (1594), p. 
174 (ed. Grosart). 

An Imperfect Ode, being but one Staff 
Spoken by the prologue. 

Webster, The Malcontent , act v. 
sub fin. (p. 362, ed. Dyce). 

You see how my author in the 55 Staffe d 
this Canto hath delivered to us, that Beatrice 
the mother of Bradamant, would never bo 
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im to accept Roger© for her sonne-in-law. 
— Sir J. Harington, Orlando Furioso, p. 404 

Rhythme royall is a verse of tenne silla- 
btes, and seuen such verses make a stajfe. — 
Gascoigne, Steele Glm , 1576, p. 38 (ed. 
Arber). 

A bird 

Whom art bad never taught staffs, modes, or 
notes. The Lover’s melancholy. 

In the Towneley Mysteries , Fast ores, 
when the shepherds hear the angels’ 
song, one of them exclaims, 

This was a qwant stevirn that ever yit I hard. 

Marriott, Miracle Plays, p. 132. 
Whan I here of her vois the steven 
Me thenkth it is a blisse of heven. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis, vol. iii. p. 30. 

Staves- acre, a trivial name for a 
species of larkspur, or Delphinium, is 
the French staphisaigre, Lat. staphis- 
agria, which is tlie Gk. astaphisagria, 
from astaplm, raisin, and agria, wild. 

Staphisaigre , Stavesaker, Licebane. 

Hetbeaui pouitleux, Licebane, Stavesaker. — 
Cotgrave. 

Astaphis agria . . . beareth bladders or 
little cods more like than grapes .... also 
we are assured that Staphis-acre loueth to 
grow in Sun-shine places. — Holland, Plmies 
Nat. Hist. ii. 118. 

Stavesaker we must provide to kill lice. — 
Nash’s Lenten Stuff. 

In phlegmatic cases they seldom omitted 
stavesaker. — Sir Thos. Browne , Works , vol. iii. 
p. 215 (ed, Bohn). 

Wag. Well, wilt thou serve me, and I’ll 
make thee go like Qui mihi discipulus ? . . . 
In beaten silk and stavesacre. 

* * * v 

Clown. Oho, oho, stave$-acre ! why then 
belike, if I were your man, 1 should be full 
of vermin. — Marlpwe, Doctor Faust us, 1604 
(p. 84, ed. Dy«e). 

Steel, a cant term among the lower 
orders for the house of correction, or 
“ lock up,” is a corruption of Bastile. 

Steelbow, in the Scottish phrase 
“steelbow goods,” meaning fixtures, 
goods on a farm which belonging to 
the landlord cannot be removed by a 
tenant, is identified by Jamieson with 
the Alemannic stahline viehe , immov- 
able (? standing, rr permanent) goods. 

No man in the Parish is more familiar with 
. , » the feudal rights of the incoming tenant 
to the mysteries of “ steelbow 'The Standard, 
May 24th, 1880. 

Steel-yard, a balance, as if a yard 
or rod, of steel, is a corruption of the 
older form etiUarde or stelleere . 


Crochet . a Roman Beame, or StelUert^ a 
beame or Iron or wood full of nick* or 
notches, along which a certain peiae of lead, 
&c., playing, and at length setling towards 
the one end, shews the just weight of a corm- 
raodity hanging by a hooke at the other end. 
— Cotgrave. 

And so s.w. Levrault and Romaine. 

With the change from st el here {steller) 
to stiliard, and then to stilya/rd, steel- 
yard, compare lamjard, for laniard , 
from Fr. lanwres billy cord (Cotgrave) 
for billiard; poneyard (Fuller, Wor- 
thies, ii. 492) for poniard; and, probably, 
halyard for halliard ( Haldeman) ; stan - 
dan'd (tree) for stander (Id.); hibbard 
for lubber ; wMnyard for whimrnd ; pall- 
yard (Middleton) for palliard. 

Stelleere is, without doubt, the same 
word as stiller, a north country word 
for a piece of wood carried over a milk- 
pail to balance it (Wright), from the 
old Eng. and Scotch still, stell, or steil , 
to place, set, or regulate. Compare 
Ger. steller, the regulator of a clock, 
from stellen , to set or regulate. The 
cognate words are Icelandic stilla, to 
regulate, arrange, put in order {whence 
stillir, “a regulator,” i.e. a king), Dan. 
stille, to set, level a gun, A. Sax. stillcm, 
0. Ger. stellan, Gk. stellein , Banek. sthal, 
sthala. 

Borne to uphold creation in that honour 

First nature stilde it in. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen , i . 1 , 84 
(Qto. 1634). 

Thus steelyard, a regulator or balance, 
has no more to do with steel than the 
synonymous words, Scotch biemare , 
Dan. bisrtwr, Icel. bismari, Ger. besemer, 
have to do with the Bessemer manufac- 
ture of the same metal. 

Richardson quotes styliwde, from 
Fabyan, Gbronycle, an. 1529 ; . sfiUard- 
men from Burnet, llecords , K. Edw. 
llemaines , vol. ii. pt. ii. b. ii. ; stiliards 
from Boyle, Works, vol. iii. p. 431. 

Steelyard, as the name of a wharf, 
“ is not taken from steel, the metal, . , . 
but from stapel-hoff, or the general house 
of trade of the German nation.” — Pen- 
nant, London , The Steel-yard. Sir 
Thomas Overbury says, “ An Ingrosser 
of Come . . . had rather be certaine of 
some forraine invasion then of the set- 
ting up of the 8tilyard — Works , p. 181 
(ed. Rimbault). 

Steelyard, in “ Merchants of the 
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Steelyard” the name of a Flemish 
pm of traders who had a house of 
Business on the banks of the Thames 
from the time of Edward the Confessor 
iiU 1597, arose from a mistranslation 
of the name of their store, stael-hof \ 
which was a contraction of stapel-hof 
or staple-yard. (See F. Martin, His- 
tory of Lloyds.) 

The High-Dutch of the Hans Towns an- 
tiently much conversed in our Land (known 
by the name of Easterlings) ... so that the 
steel-yard proved the Gold-yard unto them. 
— Fuller . Worthies of England , vol. 1 . p. 66 
(ed. Nicnols). 

Howell mentions as standing on the 
east of Cosin Lane ‘‘the Steel-yard (as 
they terme it), a place for Marchants 
of Almain ” (Lona/inopolis, p. 97). He 
says that in 15th of Edward IV. this is 
called “ the Steel-house ” (p. 99) ; the 
merchants themselves he incorrectly 
terms “ Stylicvrd Marchants ” (p. 98). 

Thay all (did shoot the) bryge be-twyn 
xij and on of the cloke, and a-g(ainst) the 
Steleard of Tomes my lord chandler rnett 
(thorn in his) barge. — Muchyn , Diary, 1654, 
p. 75. 

Util Hard is a place in London, where the 
fr&termtie of the Easterling Merchants , other- 
wise the Merchants of the Haunse and Al- 
maine, are wont to have their abode. It is 
so called Stilhard , of a broad place or court 
wherein steels was much sould, q. Steeleyard, 
upon which that house is now founded. — 
Minshew , Guide into Tongues , 1617. 

From him come I, to entreat you ... to 
meet him this afternoon at the Rhenish wine- 
house i’ the Stitlmrd . — Webster , Westward 
Ho, ii. 1. 

Next to this lane on the East [Cosin Lane, 
Dowgate Ward] is the 5 tele house , or Stele 
yarde, (as they terme it) a place for Mar- 
chantes of Almame, See. — Stow, Survey of 
London , 1598, p. 181. 

Men, when they are idle, and know not 
what to do, saith one, “Let vs go to the 
Stilhard, ana drink Rhenish vine.” — T. Nash , 
Pierce Pemlesse, p. 56 (Shales. Soc.). 

Stem, used by Milton in the sense of 
sailing in a certain direction, literally, 
to turn the stem (or prow) of a vessel 
(A. Sax. stefn, stemn , Icel. stafn,stamn ), 
like IceL stemna, stefna, to direct the 
stem of the ship towards. This is a 
distinct word from stem, to withstand, 
or stand firm against, as “to stem a 
torrent,” which is from Icel, sternum, 
to obstruct, stop, or dam up (especially 
of a stream or fluid). 


They on the trading feed 
Through the wide ^Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the Pole. 

Paradise Lost, bk. ii. 1. 642. 

Step-, the prefix in “ step-mother/* 
“ step-child,” &c., is A. Sax. stetyp-, Ger. 
stief-, Dan. sti/v-, Swed. styf-, Icel. stjup- 
( originally zz bereft, orphan), all near 
akin to A. Sax. steopan, to bereave, 
Tooke and others erroneously supposed 
that the original form was sted-mother , 
&c., one placed in stead of the real 
mother, misled by the analogy of the 
corrupt Danish words sted-moder, sted- 
fader, sted-barn , &c. 

A step-mother doth signify a sted-mother; 
that is, one mother dieth and another commeth 
in her stead: therefore that your love may 
settle to those little ones as it ought, you 
must remember that you are their sted-motlier, 
that is, instead of their mother, & therefore 
to love them and tender them, and cherish 
them as their mother did. — Henry Smith , 
Sermons, 1 657, p. 44. 

Ne lade ic eow steop-cild , ic cume to eow.-— 
A. Sax. Vers. Ino. xiv. 18. 

Tre vnkynde ; )jou schalt he kud, 

Mi sone step-moder * I * pe calle. 

Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 133, 1. 71. 

[Tree unkind, thou shalt be Bhewn, My 
son’s step-mother 1 thee call.] 

hat seint Edwardes fader was : h at his stip- 
woder a-siou3. 

Life of St. Swithin, 1. 88 (Philology 
Soc. Truns. 1858). 

Latimer uses the prefix step- as if it 
meant alien, unnatural, tyrannical, 
misled by the popular opinion about 
step-parents. 

You landlordes, you rentraysers, I may 
saye you steplordes, you unnaturall Lordes, 
you haue for your possessions yearely to 
muche. — Sermons, p. 31 verso. 

Sterakels, in the old phrase “to 
play one’s sterakels to storm or give 
one’s feelings free play — 

I take onne, as one dothe that playeth hi® 
sterakels, je tempeste. — Palsgrave, Lesclaircisse - 
merit, 1530 — 

is more than probably a corruption of 
hysterics , hystericals, taken to do his- 
sterics. 

Why plavest thou tbv steracles on this 
faschion. — Palsgrave , Acotastus, 1540 . 

So I have heard a nervous lady hu- 
morously described by another as 
being in high stories , ana I remember a 
yeoman’s wife once to have said of heir 
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tiling child, “ it went off in a kind of 
.aint or steric” 

Southey, in one of his fits of literary 
buffoonery, proposed that the word 
hiccup should become in its objective 
use hiscups or hermps , “and in like 
manner Histories should be altered 
into Herterics — the complaint never 
being masculine ” (The Doctor , p. 492, 
ed. 1848). 

Whan thou art sett upon the pynnacle, 

Thou xalt tlier pleyn a qweynt steracle , 

Or ellys shewe a grett meraele 

Thysself ffiom kurte thou save. 

Coventry Mystet is s, The Temptation, 
p. 209 (Shaks. Soc.). 

The dead sayntes shall shewe both visyons 
and myracles ; 

With ynmge* and rellyckea he shall wurke 
steiracles. 

Bale , Kynge Johan , p. 39 (Camden 
Soc,). 

Stew. A person in a state of fright 
or commotion is colloquially said to bo 
“ in a stew," and this is generally under- 
stood to be the same word as stew, to 
boil gently, as if the meaning was “ in 
hot water,” “in a state of ebullition,” 
“perspiring with suppressed emotion.” 
It is really Prov. Eng. stew, pother, 
vexation, disturbance, originally a cloud 
of dust or steam ; Scot, stew, (1) dust, 
vapour, steam, (2) a battle or fight, like 
Lat. pulvis , dust, used metaphorically 
for toil and conflict. This is the same 
word as Low Ger. stuveu , But. shajven, 
to raise dust, Ban. stove, 0. H. Ger .stiu- 
ban,Ger.staub , dust, Goth, stubjus , dust 
(see Biefenbach, Goth. Spraclie, u. 338). 
Near akin is Cleveland stife , close, op- 
pressive, stifling, and stuffy. “ To make 
a stew ” is m Prov. Eng. to raise a dust 
or disturbance. Gawm Bouglas uses 
stew for the dust of battle 
[Eneas] with him swyftly bryngys ouer the 
bent 

Ane rout cole blak of the stew quhare he went. 

Bukea of Eneadob , p. 426, 1. 6. 

Thus the word has no more to do 
with stew, to boil, than broil , a quarrel 
or disturbance, em-lroil , to involve in a 
quarrel (from Fr. brouilhr, to jumble 
together, It. brogl/io, imbroglio, Gael, 
broighhadh, turmoil ), have to do with 
brou , to fry. It may rather be com- 
pared with the phrase to fume or be in 
a fume, i.e, in a fret or passion (com- 
pare to vapour), Lat. fumus , smoke, 
Greek thwnos , wrath, Sansk. dhumas, 


smoke, near akin to 0. H. Ger, famst, 
storm, Swed. and Ban. dunst, vapour, 

Icel. dust , dust, Eng. dust. 

Stickadove, a corruption of the Lat. 
flos sieechados, a species of lavender that 
came from the islands called Stcechadee , 
(now the Hyeres), opposite to Marseilles, 

Gk. stoichades , standing in a row, 

Stechados, Steckado, or Stickadove , . . ; 
French Lavender. — Cotgrave. 

Stycadose occurs in a 16th century 
MS. quoted in Wright, Homes of other 
Days, p. 312. 

Here are other, as diosfialios, 

Diagalanga and sticados , 
says the Poticary in Heywood’s The 
Four P's (Bodsley, i. 83, ed. 1825). 

The name was perhaps popularly 
imagined to have a reference to the 
long s£/c&-like stalks and dow-coloured 
hue of the flower. 

This lagged Sticadoue hath many small stife 
stalkes of a woody substance; whereupon do 
grow lagged leaues m shape like vnto the j 
leaues of Bill, but of an hoane colour; on the 
top of the stalks do growp spike flowers of a 
blewish colour, and like vrito the common 
Lauander spike. — Geraide , J lei hat, p. 470. 

Stickler, which is now used for one 
who is a precisian, and sticks up stoutly 
for his rights or the observance of rules, 
denoted formerly the moderator at a 
contest who stood by to second or to 
part the combatants. 

I styckyll between wrastellers or any folkes 
that prove mastries to se that none do other 
vronge, or 1 part folke that be redy to fight, 

Je me mets entte deni, — Palsgrave, 1530. 

Sticklers were long supposed to have 
had this name from their carrying sticks 
or staves of office, like stewards, where- 
with to interpose between the contend- 
ing parties. (See Bicliardson ,Did. s.v.) 

It is, however, another form of old 
Eng. stiteler (Coventry Mysteries), or 
stighfler, which is from old Eng. stifle, 

A. Sax. stihtan, stihtian , to rule, dis- 
pose, or arrange. (See a good note 
in Wedgwood, Etymolog. Did . s.v.) 

Uristithe for to stire or stightill the Realme. 

Troy Book, 117. 

When f?ay com to pe courte keppte wern J?ay 
fayre, 

Stymied with be steward e, stad in j^e halle. 
Alliterative Poems , p. 39, 1. 90. 

[When they came to the court they were 
fairly entertained, marshalled by the steward, 
placed in the hall. 
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If we leuen >e layk of oure lavth synnes, 

& stylle steppen in pe stySo he sty$tle$ hym 
selvcn, 

He wyl wende of his wodschip & his wrath 
leixe. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 100, 1. 403. 

[If we leave the sport of our loathsome sins, 
and still advance in the path He Himself ar- 
ranges, He will depart from His rage and 
leave His wrath.] 

pat oper was his stiward J?at sti$tled al his 
rneyne. 

William of Palerne , 1. 1199. 
There had been blood shed, if I had not 
stickled. 

Cartwright , The Ordinary, iii. 3. 
The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the 
earth, 

And, stickler -like, the armies separates. 

Shakespeare, Troilus arid Cressida, 
act v. sc. 8. 

’Tis not fit 

Thatev’ry prenticeshouhl, withhis shop-club, 
Betwixt us play the* sticklers. 

Haywood and How ley. Fortune hif Land 
and Sea, 1655, p. 18 (Shake. Soc.). 
Our former chiefs, like stickle n of the war, 
First sought to inflame the parties, then to 
poise. 

Dryden, On the Death of Oliver Cromwell , 
st.il. 

I am willing, for the love and kindness we 
have always borne to each other, to give thee 
the precedence, and content myself with the 
hummer office of stickler. — Su W. Scott , 
Fair Maid of Perth, eh. xvi. 

The note appended to this passage 

is : — 

The seconds in ancient single combats were 
so called, from the white sticks which they 
carried, m emblem of their duty, to see fair 
play between the* combatants. 

Sttm, in fclie phrase “ I can’t see a 
stim or slimmer i.e. not a whit or par- 
ticle, Cumberland styme, Scot. “ a 
styme o’ licht,” a gleam or glimpse of 
light, is doubtless the same word as 
A. Sax. scima, Goth, skeirna, Icel, sktmi, 
Ger. scMmmer, a shimmer or gleam of 
light. Cf. Swed. slcymning, twilight, 
skymla , to glimmer. I have heard a 
person ambitious of being thought a 
correct speaker convert the idiomatic 
stim into stem, as if it meant not even 
as much as a stalk or stem, ne filum 
quidem. 

She saw J?<=*r-inne a lith ful shir, 

Also brith so it were day . . . 

Of hise mouth it stod a stem , 

Als it were a sunnebem. 

Havelok the Dane, 1. 592. 


Therewith he blinded them so close, 

A stime they could not see. 

Robin Rood, i. 112, 

I Ve seen me daez’t upon a time ; 

I scarce could wink or see a styme* 

Burns , Poems, p, 161 (Globe ed.) 

Stirricks, a provincial word for 
violent fits of ill-temper, hysterics, a 
corruption of the latter word, evidently 
understood as “ his sterics 

Ah seean cured him o’ them stirricks of his ; 
when they com on Ah put him inti ram- 
watther tub. — Hotderness Glossary (E, York- 
shire). 

Stonck, an old form of the name of 
the skunk {M&phiiis mephitica, from the 
Indian seganku, Bartlett, Did. of Ameri- 
canisms, p. 599, 4th ed.), is an evident 
assimilation to stinlc, stunk. 

Thus the squnck, or stonck, of Ray's Synop. 
Qnadr. is an innocuous and sweet animal ; 
but when pressed hard by dogs and men, it 
can eject such a most pestilent and fetid 
smell and excrement, that nothing can be 
more horrible. — G. White, Nat. Hist . oj Sel- 
borne , Letter 25, p. 60 (ed. 1853). 

Stoneing, made of stone, a word 
found in old documents, is a corrup- 
tion of sionen, an adjective strictly 
analogous to wooden , earthen , golden , 
brazen, &c. 

He pulled down a stoneing cross. — Letter, 
dated 1613 {Notes and (clones, 5th S. viii. 
497). 

Ine stonene J?ruh biclused heteueste [In a 
stone tomb shut up fas»tj. — Ancren Riwle, p. 
378. 

The West Somerset folk still speak 
of a sfoanen wall. (See Elworfchy, 
Grammar of W. Somerset, p. 19.) 

Store, in the old idiom “ to set store 
by ” a thing, i.e. to prize or value highly, 
seems to be quite a distinct word from 
store, a plentiful supply, abundance 
(which is akin to restore, Lat. re-stau- 
rare , Wedgwood ; so to store , instau- 
ra/re, Levins). It is, no doubt, the 
Prov. Eng. store (adverb), much, 
greatly, e.g. “ He likes the situation 
good store [zi very much] . — Atkinson, 
Cleveland Glossary , p. 500; old. Eng. 
stor , A. Sax. stdr, great, vast, Dan.atfor, 
Icel. st&rr, great, important, — “ p&t berr 
stdrum” it amounts to much, — very 
frequently used as a prefix meaning 
greatly, highly, exceedingly, e.g. st&r* 
fjarri, very far, stdr -Mr, very bad 
(Cleasby, p. 596). Similarly ** to 
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store by ” is to set much by, to appraise 
highly (magni facere ), opposed to “to 
set light by.” 

I ne tell of laxatives no store. 

Chaucer, Nonne’s Priest's Tale. 

Store , used in the sense of a large 
number, a great retinue, seems to be 
another use of the same word, e.g . : — 

He had possession of flocks, and possession 
of herds, and great stars of servants,— A. V. 
Gen. xxvi. 14. 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms. 

Milton , V Allegro, 1. 23. 

For-|?i her-to here)? . vixi. store sehire, and 
on half 6 chi iv [Therefore hereto belongeth 
eight great shires and an half shire]. — Old 
Eng. Miscellany , p. 146, 1. 28, 

ber he yet on hunting for, 

v\ ith mikel genge and swij^e sfor. 

Huvilok the Dane , 1. 2383. 

[There he yet a hunting fared with much 
company and exceeding strong.] 

Stout, a Wiltshire word for the gad- 
fly (Akerman), from A. Sax. shit, a 
gnat, fly, still used in this form in 
Somersetshire. 

Stow, in the slang plirase “ stow 
that” (r: be quiet), “ stow that non- 
sense,” which may be found in Dickens 
(Hard Times) and Scott, comes from 
O. Eng. stewen , and wv&slewcn , to re- 
strain (Oliphant, Old and Mid . Eng- 
lish, p. 180), akin to stay , stop , stand. 
Compare Shetland stow ! hush ! silence ! 

Straight, old Eng. streyte, seems to 
owe its spelling to a confusion with O. 

* Fr. e strait, Prov. estreit, which are from 
Lat. stridus , constrained, tight, narrow, 
“ strait It is, however, the same word 
as A. Sax. streht (akin to A. Sax. straw, 
strac , intense, rigid, Ger. and 13a v. 
strack ), literally stretched , direct, tense, 
lying evenly between point and point, 
past parte, of A. Sax. streccan (Ger. 
strecken), to stretch. Compare “It 
streiMe forth hise siouns til to the see.” 
— Wycliffe, Ps. lxxviii. 12. 

. [Sir Cador] girdcj streke thourghe the stour. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 1792. 
[Smites straight through the battle.] 

Strap, an Anglo-Irish term of con- 
tempt for a worthless female, like Eng. 
baggage, is a corruption of Ir. striopach, 
a harlot, also found in the forms stri- 
brid strioboid, akin to 0. Fr. strupre. 


Sp. estrupar, Eng, strumpet , where m is 
intruded (as in trumpet), Lat. stuprata, 
debauched, from stuprumi , harlotry; 
“ Vch strumpet tat her is.” — Bbddeker, 
AlUEng. Dicht. p. 106, 1. 11, 

Stricken, in the familiar phrase of 
our English Bible, “ woll stricken in 
years,” is probably generally under- 
stood to mean smitten or pierced by 
the dart of time, struck down and dis- 
abled. Bon Jonson actually uses the 
words, 

Our mother, great Augusta, stiuck v>iih time. 

bejanus, iii. 1. 

and Shakespeare, 

Myself am struck in years. 

Taming oj Shrew, n. 1, 362. 

Stricken, however, seems here to 
have no immediate connexion with 
the verb to strike, but to mean ad- 
vanced in years, far progressed in the 
journey of life, from A. Sax. strican, to 
go, to continue a course, connected 
with streccan, to extend or stretch, Ger. 
streichen, to move rapidly along, to 
wander, old Eng. stroke, stryke, streke, 
to roam. 

WiJj sternc sttuesand stronge • beyouerlond 
stuthe\). 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Ciede , 1. 82 (c. 

13.M ), ed. Stoat. 

A lose of Grehound with you to streke, 

And hert and h) nde and other lyke. 

The bqmji oj Loire Dtgie, 1. 703, Hazhti’s 
Earh f Pop. Poetry , x r ol. n. 
Lolleres lyuyng m sleuthe * and ouer-londe 
st niton. 

Vision of Piers Plowman , C. x. 159, 
ed. Skeat. 

Tho words of the Greek translated 
“ They both were now w< 11 stricken in 
years,” are literally “They had ad- 
vanced, or made progress, in thoir 
days” (Luke i. 7). Spenser speaks of 
a knight “ Well shot in yeares,” F. 
Quecne , Y. vi. 19. 

From the same verb strican, to go, 
comes tho plirase to strike in, to enter 
(i.e. into the conversation, dispute, 
&c.), as Sir Roger de Coverley did when 
he heard some people talking near him 
in the theatre (Spectator), it being as 
old as the time of Orminn (about 1200), 
who has he strac inn . (See Oliphant, 
Old and Mid. English , p. 228.) 

The foxe said not one worde but kneled 
doun lowe to th[ejerthe vnto the kynge, and 
to the queue and stiyked him forth in to the 
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felde. — Caxton, Reynard the Fox , p. 104 (ed. 
Arber), 

Abraham was old and well stricken in age. 
— ( Margin , “ gone into days.”) — A. V. 
Genesis , xxiv. 1. 

He being already well striken in yeares 
maried a young princesse named Gynecia. — 
Sidney, Arcadia , p. 9, 1. 48.' 

North uses the strictly synonymous 
expression which follows : — 

Being stepped in yeares, and at later age, 
and past marriage be stole away Helen. — 
Lives of Plutarke, p. 4-0, ed. 1612. 

Suv le baut de won age, welt stept into years. 
— Cotgrave, s.v. Ilaut. 

Tins Aglaus was a good honest man well 
stept in yeares. — P. Holland , P limes Nat. 
History , vol. i. p. 180 (1634). 

Fer step in age was he and aid. 

G. Douglas , Bakes of Eneados, 
p. 23. >, 1. i2. 

Moth. A norice 

Some dele ystepl in age ! So mote I gone, 
This goeth aright. 

Cartwright , The Ordinaiy , act ii. sc. 2. 

String, a provincial word for race, 
descent (Wriglit), seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the old English word stren , 
strene , strcnd , now “strain,” A. Sax. 
strynd , stock, race, from slrynan 
(strconan), to beget or breed. Yet 
compare l inrage from Lat. line a, a line, 
and see Race. Moreover A. Sax. strenge, 
a cord or string, was also used for a 
line of descent, e.g. “Of bam strenge 
com ” [lie comes of that stock] . — Ml- 
fred (Ettmiiller, p. 744). 

He is of a noble strain , of approved valour 
and confirmed honesty. — Shakispeaie , Much 
Ado , ii. 1, 1. 39 1. 

Stripe, meaning race, kindred 
(Wright), is no doubt a corruption of 
the Latin stirps , siirpis , of similar sig- 
nification, 0. Eng. siirp. 

Now leaving her shrp 1 come to her person. 
— Sir 11. If minion, L'ragmenia Regalia , 1630, 
p. 14 (ed. Arbor ). 

Struck, in the pliraso “well struck 
in years,” for the more common “well 
stricken in years ” (A. V. Gen. xviii. 11 ; 
xxiv. 1 ; Josh. xiii. 1), as if it meant 
smitten or blasted by the withering in- 
fluence of time, as a tree is struck with 
blight or decay. See Stricken. 

Stuck, a thrust of a sword, in Shake- 
speare, is a corruption of stoccata , tlio 
Italian term for a thrust in fencing, 
from stocco , a short sword or tuck, 


whence stock j a sword (Peele), old Engv 
stoke ( Morte Arthur e , 1. 1436). 

I had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard 
and all, and he gives me the stuck in with 
such a mortal motion, that it is inevitable.—- 
Shakespeare, Twelfth Night , iii. 4, 303. 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck 
Our purpose may hold there. 

Hamlet, iv. 7, 1. 163. 

St. Vitus Dance might seem to be 
a corruption of Siphita, a name for tins 
nervous disease found in the writings 
of Paracelsus and his followers (Rees, 
Cyclopcedia , s.v.). “ Siphita , a kind of 
disease called Saint Vitus his dance ” 
( Florio), (perhaps from a Greek xiphizo , 
to dance). I have heard this word in 
the month of a Wiltshire woman be- 
come Viper's Dance, in that of a Surrey 
woman St. Viper's Dance. 

It is historically certain, however, 
that the Chorus Saudi Viti “is so 
called for that the parties so troubled 
were wont to go to St. Vitus for help ; 
and after they bad danced there awhile 
were certainly freed” (Burton, Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy). When the “Dan- 
cing Mania ” visited Strasburg in 1418, 
the sufferers were conducted to the 
chapels of St. Vitus, near Zabem and 
Rotestein, and many through the in- 
fluence of devotion and the sanctity of 
tlio place wore cured. An ancient Ger- 
man chronicle says, “ St. Vits Tanz 
ward genannt die Flag,” the plague 
was called St. Vitus Dance. See 
ilecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 
p. 84 (Sydenham Soc.). 

Sty, a small abscess or pustule on 
the edge of the eyelid, seems to be a 
remnant of the old English word sty- 
anye ( Prompt . Tarvulorum , c. 1440), 
styonie (Levins, Manipulus, 1570), 
which not improbably was understood 
as “ sty-on-eye.” Styany , or stiany, is 
still in use in Norfolk, sty an or styne in 
Cumberland and elsewhere, old Eng. 
stian. Compare Norweg. stigkoyna, 
stigje, Low Ger. stieg. [? It. stidnze, 
kibes or chill- blains. — Florio.] 

The marrow of a Calf, incorporate with 
ecjuall weight of wax and common oile or 
oile Rosat, together with an Lgge, maketh a 
soueraigne liniment for the Stian or any other 
hai;d swellings in the Lie-lids. — Holland , 
Translation of Plinies Naturall Historic, 1634, 
tom. ii. p. 324. 

Stian seems to be for stying, old Eng* 
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sitgend, from stigh, to mottnt or ascend, 
A. Sax. siigan, to ascend, and so de- 
notes a rising or swelling. In iElfric, 
Gbssary, 10th cent., occurs, 


Ordeolus, stipend 
p .20. 


-Wright's Vocabularies , 


within the eye- 


Styony , disease growyng 
liddes, Mycosis. — Huloet. 

Sty-on-eye . — Leicestershire Glossary , Evans , 
E.D.S. 


Sty-an-eye . — This is a small, troublesome, 
inflamed pimple at the edge of the eyelid ; 
the charm for reducing which is, rubbing 
the part affected nine tunes with a wedding- 
ring, or any other piece of gold. In the 
Anglo- Latin Lencon , 1440, occurs, u Styanye 
vn the Eye,” and m Beaumont ana Fletcher’s 
Mad Lovers : 


I have a sty here, Chilax ; 

I have no gold to cure it, not a penny. 

J. Timbs , Things not Generally Known , 
p, 164. 

By my own Experience, again, I knew 
that a styan, (as it is called) upon the eyelid 
could be easily reduced, though not instan- 
taneously, by the slight application of any 
golden trinket . — De Qumcey, Works, vol. xiv, 
p. 70. 


Style, Ger. styl, a mis-spelling of 
44 stile/ 1 stiil, as if derived from Greek 
stylus (orfiXoe), a pillar, in peristyle, &c,, 
instead of from Lat. stilus, a sharp- 
pointed instrument, a pen, for stiglus 
(cf. sti{g)mulus, Gk. stigma, Ger. stichcl , 
from the root stig , to stick). In a letter 
of Dr. Sam. Parr, dated 1807, he writes, 
44 The contents of your letter are so in- 
teresting . . . and the stile so animated.” 
When this was printed in Notes and 
Queries , 6th S. i. 129, it was thought 
necessary to append a parenthetical 
sic to the unusual orthography. 

Finally resufteth a long and continuall 
phrase or manor of writing or speach, which 
we call by the name of stile. — Tottenham, 
Arte of Eng. Poesie (1389), p. 153 (ed. 
Arber ), 

This was her paramount stile above all 
Stiles ... to be the Mother of God. — Bp. 
Montague , Acts and Monuments , p. 5t7. 

Subdue seems to be a derivative of 
the Latin subdere, to bring under, in- 
fluenced as to form by the verb subju- 
gate . 

Suckeey, a popular name for the 
wild endive (in Tusser, 1580), or suc- 
cory, is a corrupted form of Fr. chicoree , 
Lat. oichorium. 


Succ&rie is not onely sowen in gardens, but 

S -oweth also by high waies sides. — Gerarde, 
erbal , p. 221. 

Sucket, a common word in old 
writers for sweet-meats or sugar-plums 
(Drayton), 

Suoket , spice, Succus, — Levins , Manipulus , 
1573, col. 93. 

is perhaps not from such (Fr, sucgotl, 
sucked gently.-— Cotgrave), but from 
sugar. Compare Suffolk sucker, a sweet- 
meat, Scot, sucker , succur, Fr. suwe, 
Ger. zucker , It. zucchero , sugar. 

And just a wee drap sp’ritual burn in, 

And gusty sucker. 

Hums, Scotch Drink. 

The original meaning, however, of a 
sucket was a slice of melon or gourd. 

Carbassat., Wet sucket , made of the upper 
part of the long white Pompion, cut in slices. 
— Coigiave. 

It is, in fact, It. zuccata, “ a kind of 
meat made of Pumpions or Gourdes” 
(Florio), from zucca, a gourd or pump- 
kin, which is a shortened form of 
cucuzza, a corruption of Lat. cucurbita 
(Diez). 

Bring hither suckets , canded delicates, 

Weele taste some sweete meats, gallants, ere 
we sleep. 

Hurston, Antonio and MelUda, Pt. 11. 
act v. sc. 5. 

Hanciata, Sucket of Oranges, called Oran- 
giada. — Florio. 

“ Rehearse the articles of your belief.” 
44 1 believe that delicacies, junkets, quotidian 
feasts, sockets, and marmalades are very de- 
lectable.” — T. Adams, Mystical Bedlam ( Works, 
i. °276). 

Summer, 44 a main piece of timber 
that supports a building, an architrave 
between two pillars ” (Bailoy ; Kennett, 
1695), is from Fr. sommier, a beam, 
under part of a bed, originally a beast 
of burden (somme), Lat. sagma/rim . 
Compare Eng. bressomer , breast -sum- 
mer, and fore- summer, a Sussex word 
for the front rail of a waggon. 

Summer-goose, a provincial corrup- 
tion and bouleversement of the word 
gossamer , as if it were goose-summer , 
the original probably being god-somer . 
Compare missomer in Robert of Glou- 
cester for midsummer , and W frisson 
Weke in the Paston Letters for Whit- 
sun Week . It has been conjectured, 
however, with some probability that 
summer-goose may have been originally 
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summer-gauze, and that gossamer is the 
inversion. Other names for these airy 
filaments certainly suggest the idea of 
a fabric, or something spun or woven, 
e.g. Cleveland muz-web , Ger. sommer - 
ftiden, summer -threads, sommer-flocken , 
summer-locks, sommer-webe , summer- 
web, Marion ftiden, Marien-garn, Lady- 
threads, Lady -yarn (Atkinson, Cleve- 
land Glossary , p. 227). 

With summer-goose we may compare 
summer-colt , the Cleveland word for the 
undulating steamy vapour that is seen 
to play along a bank, &c., on a hot 
Bummer’s day, Scotch summer -couis 
or simmer-couts. 

Summerset, or Somerset, a double 
corruption, summer somer-, for so?>re 
(rz Lat. supra), and -set, from sault 
( ~ Lat. sattus, a leap). Older forms 
are somersant (Harington, Browne’s 
Pastorals ) and somersault (Sidney), all 
from Fr. soul/resault, It. soprasalto. 

“ From sommer, a beam, and sault, 
French, a leap,” says Walker in his 
pronouncing dictionary. “ A leap by 
which a jumper throws himself from a 
beam and turns over his head ” ! 

Some do the summer-sun It, 

And o’er the bar, like tumblers, vault. 

Butter, liudibras, pt. ui. canto 3. 

Izaak Walton uses the strange form 
simher salts, as if two words : — 

About which time of breeding the lie and 
She |rog are observed to use* divers simber 
salts. — The Compleut Angler, 1653 (Murray’s 
Reprint, p. 70). 

So doth the salmon vaut, 

And if at first he fail, his second somersaut 
He instantly assays. Diayton. 

He oust me ower on the uther bank with 
the sedle betwix my legges, and his heid 
going down, he lopes the supersault. — James 
Melville, Diary, 1.587, p. 2.51) (Wodrow 
Soc.). 

Then the sly sheepe-biter issued into the 
midst, and summe netted and fliptflappt it 
twenty times above ground as light as a 
feather. — Nashe, Lenten St lift e [Davies]. 

First that could make love faces, or could 

<«* doe 

The valters sombe milts, or us’d to wooe, 

With hoiting gambols, his owne bones to 
breake * v 

To make his Mistris merry. 

\ Donne, Poems , p. 324 (1635). 

'Sumpter, a pack-horse, seems to 
its modern form to the reflex in- 
fluence of such words as sumptuous, 


sumptuary, Lat. sumptus, sumpUo, & 
taking up (sc. on one’s back). The old 
Eng. form is somer, ‘‘He sende his 
moder iiij somcrs laden with money ” 
(Thoms, Early Eng . Prose Romances, 
ii. 28), and this is from Fr. sorrmmr, It. 
somaro , Lat. sagmarius, a pack-horse, 
derivatives of Fr. somme, Sp. salma, It, 
soma , Lat, and Gk. sagma, a pack, from 
satiein, to pack or load. 

Sunder, a Cleveland verb meaning 
to air in the sun, e.g. “ Lay them 
claithes oot to sunder a bit.” — Atkin- 
son. Perhaps the original form of the 
word was sun-dry, from which sunder 
was evolved, by a false analogy to sun- 
der, to separate, the verbal of sundry , 
several. 

Sundew, a popular name of the 
plant Drosera. 

The boater the Sonne shineth upon this 
herbe, so much the moystier it is, and the 
more bedewed, and for that cause it was 
called Ros Solis in Latine, whiche is to say 
in Enghshe, the dewe of the Sonne, or Sonne- 
dewe. — IL Lyte , 1,578. 

It is, however, most probably a cor- 
ruption of its German name sindau, 
“ever-dewy” (Prior). Compare syn- 
daw, 0 . Eng. name for Our Lady’s 
Mantle, and sengreen, “ ever-green,” 
the house-leek (sin z z ever). 

Sun-dog, the phenomena of false 
suns which sometimes attend or dog 
the true when seen through a mist 
(parhelions). In Norfolk a sun-dog is 
a light spot near the sun, and water- 
dogs are light watery clouds ; dog here 
is no doubt the same word as dag, dew 
or mist, as “a little dag of rain” 
(Philolog. Soc. Trans. 1855, p. 80). 
Of. Icel. dogg, Dan. and Swed. dug, zz 
Eng. “dew.” In Cornwall the frag- 
ment of a rainbow formed on a rain- 
cloud just above the horizon is called a 
weather- dog (R. Hunt, Romances and 
Drolls of West of England , vol. ii. p. 
242). 

At Whitby, when the moon is surrounded 
by a halo with watery clouds, the seamen 
say there will be a change of weather^ for the 
“moon dogs ” are about. — T. F. T. Dyer, 
Eng. Folk-lore , p. 38. 

Surcoat, an old word for “ a coat of 
Arms to be worn over other Armour, a 
sort of Upper Garment ” (Bailey), as if 
a mongrel compound of Fr. sur, over, 
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and coat (like Fr. surf out, parckssus, an 
4i over-all” or “ over-eoat,” opposed to 
soutane, an under-garment), is from Fr. 
ewrcot, originally meaning “an upper 
kirtle, or garment worn over a kirtle ” 
(Ootgrave). In Scottish it is an under- 
waistcoat. Surcot is from Low Lat. 
Barcofus , saricotus , a smock-frock, sar- 
cotmm , a rochet, a derivative of sarica, 
a garment put over one’s ordinary 
clothes. Akin, perhaps, to this are sarh , 
Icel, serkr, Lat. senca , &c. The sur- 
cofium or sarcotinm was usually made 
of silk (J. R. Planche, Cyclopaedia of 
Costume, i. 490). 

An altered form of sar coins is Low 
Lat. sarrotus, whence Fr. sarroi or sar- 
ra/Uj a blouse or smock-frock (Scheler), 
Wallon saro , the same. 

A duches dereworthily dyghte in dyaperde 
wed is, 

In & surcott of sylkefulle selkouthely bewede. 

Morte Arthurc , 1. 3252 (E.E.T.S. ). 

The Surcotes white of velvet wele sitting 

They were in cladde. 

The h'louer and the Leaf , , 1. 141. 
The ladies all in Surcotes, that richely 
Purfiled were with many a rich stone, 
id. 1. 328. 

Th’ Arabian birds rare plumage ( platted fine) 
Serues her for Sur-cout. 

Spit ester, Du Bartas , p. 447. 

Surly, often supposed to stand for 
sour-hj, A.Sax. stir -lie (Bailey, Richard- 
son), meant formerly, not morose, 
crabbed, churlish, but haughty, proud, 
domineering, and is a corrupt form of 
sir-ly, old Eng. serreli (for sere-li ), i.e. 
sir-like, like a signor, lordly, magis- 
terial, haughty (old Eng. sere ~ sir). 
On the othor hand compare sir- name 
for stir-name. E. K.’s gloss on Spenser’s 
use of syrtye is “ surly , stately and 
prowde.” 

Now william on his Sterne stede * now stifli 
for |? rides, 

So serreli Jjurth ji cite * al him- self one. 

William of Palerne , 1. 3316. 

[He rides eftgerly forth so lordly ( or sir - 
like. Skeat) through the city alone by him- 
self.] 

Like mister men bene all misgone, 

They heapen hylles of wrath ; 

Sike syiiye shepheards ban we none, 

They keepen all the path. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender , Julue, 

1. 204. 

Johnson regarded surly as having a 
distinct meaning from sour : — 


Boswell “ Pray, Sir, have you been much 
plagued with authors sending you their 
works to revise?” Johnson. “No, Sir; I 
have been thought a sour surly fellow.”— 
Boswell, Life of Johnson, vol. iv. ch. 4. 

Then also there is a decency in respect of 
the persons with whom we do negotiate, as 
with the great personages his egals to be 
solemne and surly, with meaner men pleasant 
and popular, stoute with the sturdie and milde 
with the meek. — Puttenham , Arte of Eng. 
Poesie (1589), p. 299 (ed. Arber). 

Surrender is perhaps from Fr. se 
rendre , to give up one’s self, as if from 
an It. sur-rendere, Lat. sub-reddere . 
There is no French verb surrendre. 

Swallow, the bird, A. Sax. swalcwe , 
Dut. ztvalmo, Ger. schwalbe , 0. II. Ger. 
sualewa , Dan. svale, Swcd. svalct, has 
been ingeniously conjectured to be de- 
rived from swaJc , a portico (Wachter). 
Dr. Prior says svale is “ a word retained 
in Danish, 1 and denoting the broad ex- 
tended eaves, the penthouse or loan-to 
that surrounds farm-houses, to sorve as 
a passage from room to room, and for 
storing winter fuel.” Compare Icel. 
svala, a swallow, and svalar , a balcony. 
Thus stcatlow would be tlio “ eavos- 
bird.” Cognate probably are Ger. 
schwelle , “ a sill,” N. Eng. silos, main 
timbers of a house. 

Swan-hoppinCt, a corruption of the 
original phrase “ swan -upping,” or 
taking up of the young swans in the 
Thames annually in order to mark 
their beaks with the royal mark. 

Just then passed by two City Companies in 
their great barges, who bad been a si um-hop- 
ping.— Horace 'Walpole, Letters (174 6), vol. li. 
p. 47. 

The following notice of the ceremony 
appeared in the Standard of August Btli, 
1876 : — 

Swan Hopping in the Thames. — The 
annual celebration of this custom of swan 
u upping,” or taking up the young swans 
on the Thames to mark them, was duly carried 
out yesterday, the 7th of August, as required 
by ancient charter. That the term “ upping"” 
is the correct one may be gathered from the 
orders to the gamekeepers in the reign of 
Elizabeth, m which it is ordained (i that the 
upping of all those swans, near or within the 
said branches of the Thames, may be all upped 
in one day.” .... The bird of the first year 

* This must be a provincial word, as it is 
not registered in Ferrall and Repp’s Dan. 
Diet., nor in Wolffs, 1779. 
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is + .aken up in the presence of the Sovereign’s 
sw n herd, and a mark is cut in the skin of 
the freak, the same as was upon the beak of 
the parent bird. These marks are entered in 
a book and kept as u a register of swannes 
any found without such mark are confiscated 
to the Sovereign. Considerable attention has 
recently been directed to the historical aspect 
of this ancient order of “ swannes.” 

This order must be kept, that the upping of 
all those swans, near or w*in the said braun- 
ches of Terns, may be upped all in on day w* 
the uppmg of the Terns, w ch is refered to Mr. 
Mailard, of Hampton Courte, who hath the 
ordering of the Terns. — Letter , 1593, Losely 
Manuscripts , p. 306. 

How stately is he attended, when he goes 
to take a view of the River, or a Swan-hop- 
ping. — J . Howell , Londinopolis, p. 395. 

The swan-upping — that is, the catching and 
taking up of the swans to place marks on the 
cygnets and renew those on the old birds, if 
obliterated — took place before tha royal swan- 
herdsman ; and the swan-herds wore swan- 
feathers in their caps. — J. Timbs , London and 
Westminster , vol. i. p. 81. 

Swan’s-feather, a name for the long 
rapier blade formerly affixed to a mus- 
ket, is a corruption of Sweynes-feather 
or Swine’s-feather (q.v.). 

The Sweynes-feather was invented in the 
reign of James I. During the civil wars its 
name was sometimes corrupted mto swan’s- 
feather. — Penny Cyclopaedia, s.yJms (vol. i. 
'p. 376). 

Swarm, in the phrase “ to swarm up 
a troe ” (it occurs, e.g. in Hughes’ Tom 
Brown's Schooldays), i.e. to scramble 
up a tree by hugging it with the legs 
and arms, in the Cumberland dialect 
to swarmel , seems to be another form of 
to squirm , which is used in the same 
sense. It is probably near akin to 0. 
Eng. swarf or swerve, to climb, 0. Fris. 
swerva , to crawl, Bav. schwarbeln . 

Havingsjwrm’dsev’n score Paces up, or more, 
On the right Hand, you find a land of Floor, 
Which turning Jiack, hangs o’er the Cave 
below. 

Cotton, Wonders of the Peake , Poems , 
p. 308. 

Swarm, in the sentence “He was 
so troubled with swarms quoted by 
Halliwell and Wright in their edition 
of N ares’ Glossary from Wilson’s 
James J., is a manifest corruption of 
the word swawme, a qualm (“ A cold 
swwwme of feare.” — Holland’s Ammian. 
Ma/rceL 1609), sometimes spelt sweame. 
Compare Icel. s'ima, to be giddy, st mm, 


giddiness, a swimming of the head, 
A. Sax. svtma, Dan. svimle, to be dizzy. 

W omen heeing newly concerned and breed- 
in g childe haue many swawmes come ouer their 
heart. — Holland , Plinies Nat. Hist , ii. 146* 

In old English swim or sweem is to 
swoon ; and so in Prov. Eng. sweem, 
to swoon, sweemish, sweomy, faint 
(Williams and Jones, Somerset Glos- 
sary), Dutch zwym, a swoon, zwymen, 
to swoon, zwymelen , to become dizzy 
(Sewel). We still say that the head 
swim>s when it is dizzy and faint. 

He swounnes one the swarthe, and one swum 
fallis. 

Morte Arthure, 1. 4246 (E.E.T.S.). 
Swythe y swyed in a sweem * J?at y swet after. 
The Crowned King , 1. 29 (ed. Skeat). 

[Quickly I sank in a swoon that I sweat after.] 

Hys body is smyte ny Ramies, 

He swelt with a swemely swow. 

Legends of the Holy Rood , p. 201,1.140. 

[His body is smitten near the bowels, He 
died with a swooning faint.] 

A heavie feat of the tertian overtuk me, 
that causit me keipe my hous twa dayes 
befor that Sabathe ; and that sam morning it 
sensed sa on me that 1 stained and lay dead. — 
J. Melville , Diary , 1586, p. 248. 

Sweet-Cicely. This pretty name 
for the plant Myrrh's oaorata , so sug- 
gestive of old English country life and 
fair milkmaids, has no more to do with 
the fominine name 0 icely (from Geoilia), 
than Sweet- Alison (Lat. alyssum) has to 
do with the old form of Alice. It is an 
Anglicized form of Greek seseli, or seselis . 

Decoctions of wild chicory, water-cresses, 
chervil, sweet Cecily , and cochlearid. — Sterne , 
Tristram Shandy , vol. vii. chap. xxi. 

Sweetheart has often been regarded 
as a corruption of an older sweetard , 
parallel to such words as dullard, 
drunkard, & c. (so M. Muller, Stratifica- 
tion of Languages), but incorrectly, as 
no instance of the alleged original has 
been found, and all old writers employ 
tho form siveet herte , e.g. : — 

And “fare now well, mine owne sweet herte . 
Chaucer , Troilus and Creseide , bk. v. 

Ere that the Moone, 0 dere herte swete, 

The Lion passe out of this Ariete. 

Id. bk. v. 

Loo, myn herte sweie 
This yuell dyet 

Shuld make you pale and wan. 

The Notbrowne Mayde, l. 301. 
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£at mid child mie mete hurt e ; scolde such 
£ing bitide ; 

Allas mie child mie suete fode ; J?at ich habbe 
forb ibrojt. 

Life of St. Kenelm , 1. 142 ( Phiblog . 
Soc. Trans. 1858). 

As he that said to his meete hart , whom he 
checked for secretly whispering with a sus- 
pected person; 

And dia ye not come by his chamber dore ? 
And tell him that: goe to, I say no more. 

G. Puttenham , Arte of Eng . Poesie , 
1589, p. 178 (eii. Arber). 

My Mall, I mark that when you mean to 
prove me, 

To buy a Velvet gown, or some rich border, 
Thou calst me good sweet hearty thou swear ’st 
to love me. 

Hanngton , Epigrams , bk. i. 25. 

Swefel, \ an A. Saxon word for 
Suefl, / brimstone, as if connected 
with swefian, to put to sleep [? stupify] , 
sc. by its fumes, Ger. schwefel , Dut. 
zwavel, Goth, swibh, is probably a per- 
verted form by metathesis of Lat. 
sulfur, sulphur, like Eng. swrfel , w- 
ful 

Swill, the form that the good old 
verb sweal takes in the mouths of some 
persons who are afraid of being thought 
vulgar if they speak too much alike to 
their primitive forefathers. I have 
heard a person of this kind remark 
“ That candle is swilling when a mak 
formation of the wick was only healing 
the tallow, and causing it to run. Com- 
pare Dorset swedle or zweal, to singe or 
scorch, A. Sax. swelcm (A. Sax. Version, 
Afarkiv. 6), Eng. “swelter,” “sultry,” 
Ger. schwelen, Icel. Simla, Sansk. sval 
or mxr, to be warm, to beam. 

Sylvester remarks that the sign of 
Cancer doth 

Bring us yeerly, in his starry shell, 

Many long dayes the shaggy Earth to swele. 

Du Bar las, p. 77 (1621). 

Swinacy, an old form of the word 
which we now write quinsy, but was for- 
merly spelt squinzie , squinancy, all from 
old Fr. squinamde. (It. sqmnanzm), from 
Lat. cynanche, Greek kundngche, “a 
dog- throttling.” 

Compare the following : — 

This past : in-steps that insolent insulter 
The cruell Quincy , leaping like a Vulture 
At Adams throat, his hollow weasand 
swelling. 

J, Sylvester , Du Bartas, p. 209. 


"When Abimeleoh sent Sarah back to 
Abraham — 

His wif and o$ ere biriSe beren 

fca fce swinacie gan him nunmor deren. 

Genesis ana Exodus (ab. 1250), 1. 1188. 

[His wife and others bore children, then 
the quinsy did him no more harm.] 

Som for glotoni sal haf jjare, 

Als J** swynacy , Jjat greves ful sare. 

Hamyole , Pricke of Conscience, 2999. 

With honey and salnitre, it is singular for 
the Squinancie. — Holland , Plinies Nat, Mist. 
vol, ii. p. 277. 

The ashes of salt Cackerels heads burnt and 
reduced into a liniment with honey, discusse 
and resolue the Squinancie cleane. — Holland , 
Plinies Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 442, 

The third kind of Quinancy (called Sy~ 
nanche ) killeth Dogs, because it bloweth 
vppe their chaps. — Topsell , Hist, of Foure- 
Jooled Beasts , p. 183. 

Swine feathers, or swyn feathers. an 
old implement of military warfare, con- 
sisting of a stake five or six feet long, 
tipped with iron, and used to fix in the 
ground to receive a charge of cavalry, 
is a corruption of sven-sk (zr Swedish) 
feathers. 

I would also have each dragonier con- 
stantly to cany at his girdle two s wyn feathers 
or foot pallisadoes. — A Brief Treatise of War . 
1649 (MS.). 

1 may in this place reckon the Swedish 

feathers among the defensive arms 

Gustavus Adolphus was the first Swedish 
king that used them. — Sir James Turner , Pal - 
las Armata. 

See Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army, 
vol. ii. p. S4. 

Swine-pipe, 1 provincial names for 

Wind-thrush, / the Turdus iliacus, 
are said to be corruptions of wine-pipe 
and wine-thrush, Ger. wein-d/t'ossel or 
pfeif-drossel, “the thrush that grapes 
doth love” (Sylvester), ako called 
weinqart-vogel and grim de windage 
(Latnam, in Athenaeum, Sept. 21, 1872). 

Sybil, more properly “ sibyl,’ 1 Lat. 
sibylla, Greek sibulla , said to be com- 
pounded of Side and holla, the Doric 
form of Dibs houU, “the counsel of 
Zeus,” the revealer of his will. In 
Latin, however, sibulla would he the 
natural derivative of the old word sibus, 
skilful, knowing. The spelling sybil is 
due probably to the reflex influence of 
such words as symbol, synod, sylph, 
sylvan, syndic, Ac. 
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V *>well says of the Sibyls : — 

Thsy were called Siobula, that is, of the 
Counsels of God : Sion, in the Eolie Dialect, 
being Deus. — Familiar letters, bk. iv. 43. 

Cleasby and Vigfusson, however, 
suggest that the Greek eibulla may have 
been an adopted word, through some 
Scythian tribe, from the Norse, where 
vdlva, which perhaps originally had an 
initial s, svolva , has exactly the same 
meaning, a sibyl, prophetess, or wise 
woman. 

Sycamore, the Greek sukdmoros , as if 
the fig-mulberry, from sulcon, a fig, and 
m&ron , mulberry, is really the Hebrew 
slrihmah , from a verb ehdkam , to be sick, 
its fruit being considered difficult of 
digestion. 

Syllable is an assimilation to other 
words in - able , such as parable, fable, 
constable , of old Eng. eyllabe, Greek 
sullabe, Lat. syllaba. 

Where it endeth a former syllabe it soundeth 
longish. — II. Jonson , Eng. Grammar, chap. iii. 

Indeed, our English tong, hauing in vse 
chiefly wordes of one syllable . . . doth also 
rather stumble than stand vpon monasyllabis. 
— 11. Ascham, Scholemaster , 1570, p. 115 (ed. 
Arber). 

Ascham, in The Scholemaster, writes sil- 
labe ; Ben Jonson, in his Grammar, syllabi ; 
and so writes Sir F. li. Doyle, in his Lectures 
on Poe try (1869). The insertion of the super- 
fluous / — which no language but ours exhi- 
bits, and which does not appear in syllabic — 
is easily accounted for. An l was slipped 
into the -be of syl-la-be, to give the word a 
more English appearance ; and, in course of 
time, it got to be pronounced, and was wel- 
come, as giving the organs of speech some- 
thing more prehens ible than before to take 
hold of. This is only conjecture, of course. 
— F. Hall, Modern English, p. 161. 

Symbel, an old English word for a 
banquet, e.g. Beoivulf, 1. 2431 (ed. Ar- 
nold), Icelandic sumbl (which Cleasby 
thought might bo compounded of sain - 
(together) and ol, a feast), 0. H. Ger. 
sumbal, may with more probability be 
regarded as a naturalized form of Lat. 
symbola, Greek sumbole, a feast to which 
every one contributes his share. 

Syren, a false spelling of siren, Greek 
seiren, a captivating nymph (from 
sei/rdo, to enchain, s&ird, a rope, or 
band), owing to a mistaken notion that, 
like many other words, syrtes, syrma , 
syrue, it took its origin from the Greek 


verb syro (suro), to draw or drag for*' 
cibly. 

Syren, in the sense of the unwhole- 
some damp of eventide, a blight, a word 
sometimes found in old writers, is a 
corruption of serene of the same mean- 
ing, Fr. serajln, serein, Span, sereno, 
apparently from Lat. serena (sc. hora ), 
the evening regarded as the serene time 
of the day, and influenced in meaning 
by sera (the late hour), sow. 

Serain , calm weather, the mildew or harm- 
full dew of some summer evenings, also the 
evening. — Cot grave. 

The fogs and the syrene offend us more. 

D'iniel, Queen’s Arcad. i. 1. 

They like the syrens blast. 

Ellis, Specimens , iii. p, 241. 

Compare — 

Some serene blast me. 

B. Jonson, Fox , ii. 6. 
Wherever death doth please t’ appear, 

Seas, serenes, swords, shot, sickness, all are 
there. 

Id. Epigram on Sir John Roe . 

They had already by way of precaution 
armed themselves against the Serena with a 
candle. — Gentleman Instructed, p. 108 
[Davies]. 

Syvewarm, 1 old Scotch words for 

Syvewarin, J the first magistrate of 
a town (Jamieson), corruptions of sove- 
reign. 

T. 

Tabby, a name for a striped or 
brindled cat, as if marked like tabby 
(tabinet), a waved or watered silk (Fr. 
tains, It. tabi, Arab, attabi, orig. the 
name of the quarter of Bagdad where it 
was manufactured, called after Prince 
Attab. — Devic), just as Herrick calls 
barred clouds “ counter changed tabbies 
in the ay re ” (see Yonge, Christian 
Names, i. 123). 

There can belittle question that Tabby 
here stands for Tibbie, a pet name for a 
cat, derived from Tibalt or Tybalt 
( = Theobald), the proper name for 
puss in the old Beast Epic of the Middle 
Ages. 

The title of the 10th chap, of Caxton’s 
j Reynard the Fox (1481) is “ How the 
kynge sente another tyme tybert the 
catte for the foxe, and how tybert spedde 
with reynart the foxe.” 
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TW you were Tybert the long-tailed prince of 
oats. 

DekkeVy Satiromastix. 

Ben Jons on uses tiberts for cats, and 
Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet addresses 
Tybalt as “ Good king of cats” (iii. 1, 
L 80 ). 

“Tailors, Nine make a man,” said to 
be a corruption of “ nine tailors (itself 
corrupted from tellers) make it a man,” 
is. nine counting strokes sut the end of 
a knell proclaim the death of a male 
adult (Blackley, Word Gossip, p. 76). 
Of.— 

The nine sad knells of a dull passing bell. 

Quarles, Emblems, bk. iv. 15. 

At Woodborough the Passing bell consists 
of three tolls thrice repeated for a man, and 
two tolls thrice repeated for a woman. — 
Jewiit, Halfhaurs among Eng. Antiquities , 
p. 176. 

An old homily for Trinity Sunday 
declares that at the death of a man 
three bells were to be rung as his knell, 
and two bells for a woman (Hampson, 
Med. Aovi Kalend. i. 294). 

It is observable that Taylor the W ater- 
poet has a version of the phrase con- 
formable to this, speaking of 

The slander that three taijlers are one man. 

Works, 1630, iii. 73, 

Compare the following : — 

God made him a man, he hath made him- 
self a beast ; and now the tailor (scarce a man 
himself ) must make him a man again. — 
T. Adams , The Soul's Sickness, Works , i. 487. 

Similarly taylor ! was formerly the 
customary exclamation of a bystander 
when one came suddenly down on his 
tail or back, another form evidently of 
tailor 1 just as we often speak of one 
“coming a cropper” or “taking a 
header.” Vide Midsummer Night's 
Dream, ii. 1, and Nares, s.v. 

Tallwood, wood cut up for firing, 
Ft. faille, hois taillis, from tailler , to 
cut. 

Tallwood , billets, faggots, or other firewood. 

« — Calthrop's Reportsfi670. 

They are also to inouire after them, who 
go to the Countrey, ami ingrosse any Billet, 
tall-woody Fagot, Tosard, or other fire-wood. 
— J. Howell , Londmopolis, p. 393. 

Tally- graft, the form that telegraph 
Assumes in N. W. Lincolnshire (Pea- 
cock). 


Tangle, as a word for sea-weed, does 
not refer to the matted and confused 
mass in which the wrack is cast up 
upon the shoro, but is the same word 
as Icel. ]>ang, kelp or bladder-wrack, 
also )pongull, Dan., Soot, and ShetL 
tang. 

If with thee the roaring wells 

Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine; 

And hands so often clasp’d with mine, 
Should toss with tangle and with shells. 

Tennyson , In Memoriam, x. 

Tansy, a Cumberland word for a 
public-house ball (Ferguson), is ob- 
viously the same word as Fr. darner , 
to dance, Ger. tansen, O. H. Ger. din- 
ean , thinsan , to draw (lead along the 
dance), Goth. (at-)thinsan, to draw 
(Diefenbach, ii. 704). The word is 
found in the Scottish children’s rhyme 
which they chant as they dance round 
in a ring, 

Here I gae round the jingie-ring, 

And through my merrie-me-faasie. 

Jamieson. 

Hence possibly the phrase “some- 
thing like a tansy," used by Swift and 
Sterne (Davies, Hupp. Eng. Glossary) 
for comme il faut, in perfect order. 

Tart, as a name for a pie or piece of 
pastry, seems to have been accommo- 
dated to tart, A. Sax. teart, with refe- 
rence to the subacid flavour of the fruit 
of which it is composed. Tort would 
more correctly correspond to It. torta, 
Fr. tourie , Ger. torte, Low Lat. torta 
(sc. pemis), i.e. “ twisted bread,” a 
“twist” (cf. Welsh forth , a loaf). 
However Scheler and Wedgwood think 
otherwise. 

Tassel, an old corruption of teasel, 
A. Sax. tctisel. 

Then is there a large close called Tasel 
Close , for that there were tassels planted for 
the use of cloth-workers. — Stoue , Survey, 
p. 63 (ed. Thoms). 

Tassel, \ a species of hawk 

Tassel-gentle, j frequently men- 
tioned by tlio Elizabethan writers, was 
originally and more properly called a 
tiercel or Her col- gentle, Fr. tiercelei. 
The male bird is said to have got this 
name from being one third smaller 
than the female. 

0 for a faulconer’s voice 
To lure thjs tassel-gentle back again. 

Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 
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The ter cell egle, as ye know full wele, 

The fbule royall, above you all in degre, 

The wise and wortbie, the secret true as stele. 

Chaucer , Assembly of Foules, 1. 396. 
Having farre off espyde a Tassel gent , 

Which after her ins nimble wmges doth 
straine. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , III. iv. 49. 

Tea occupage, the name said to be 
given to a tea-service in the County 
Down, Ireland (Notes and Queries , 5th 

S. vi. 858), is evidently a corruption 
of equipage, 

Teasick, a Scotch word for a con- 
sumption (Jamieson), a corrupt form 
of phthisic ; so also Prov. Eng. tissich, 
a tickling cough (Wright), and perhaps 
Gaelic teas achy a fever, as if from teas , 
heat. Similarly Topsell uses Pursicke 
for pursy or pursiness in horses (Four- 
footed Beasts , p. 376). 

Tea-tattling, the Cleveland term 
for the equipment of the tea-table, tea- 
things, has no reference to the gossip 
that is indulged in over the social cup, 
but is a corruption of tea-tackling 
(Atkinson). 

Tea-totalerh, an occasional mis- 
spelling of tee-totalers, as if it meant 
those who were totally for tea. Andre- 
sen (p. 25) holds tee-total to come from 

T. total , a shortening of Temperance 
total. It is more likely to be an inten- 
sive reduplication giving a superlative 
sense, as m tip-top for tirst-rato. 

'1 his giant had quite a small appetite . . . 
and was ako a tea -lota tier. — Thackeray , Corn- 
hill Magazine , vol. iv. p. 758. 

On Richard Turner, a hawker offish at 
Preston. 

Beneath this stone are deposited the re- 
mains of Richard Turner, author of the word 
Teetotal , as applied to abstinence from alb 
intoxicating liquors, who departed this life 
on the 27th day of October 1 ti46, aged 56 
years. — R. Pike , Remarkable Blunders , Ad- 
vertisements, Epitaphs , p. 154. 

Teethy, a Scotch word meaning 
crabbed, ill-natured, as if, suggests 
Jamieson, showing the teoth [like a 
snarling dog] . It is evidently a less 
correct form of titty , ill-humoured, 
testy, which lie observes nearly resem- 
bles North Eng. teety or teethy, fretful, 
fractious, “ as children when cutting 
their teeth" (Grose). Brocket gives 
teethy, and Atkinson (who mistakes the 


derivation), teaty, tutty , testy, peevish, 
touchy (Cleveland Glossary ). An older 
form is tetty. 

If they lose, though but ft trifie • . . they 
are so choierick and tetty that no man may 
speak with them. — Burton, Anatomy qf Melan- 
choly, p. 119 [Nares]. 

All these words I believe to be cor- 
rupted forms of Fr. Utu, headstrong, 
wilful, perverse (cf. entete , obstinate, 
self-willed), just as teety is from the 
older Fr. testu, heady. 

Tettish , and teatish, which Nares 
quotes from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with the meaning of headstrong, wilful 
(like d child, he thinks, peevish for 
want of the teat !), are further corrup- 
tions. 

Kay, however, gives “ Toothy, Peev- 
ish, crabbed .” — North Country Words , 
p. 63 (1742). 

Teety, Teathy , peevish, cross. — E. B . Pea- 
cock, Lonsdale G towny. 

Lightly, hee is an olde man (for those 
yeares are most waj ward and teatish) yet be 
lie nouer so olde or so froward. — Nash, Pierce 
Peniles.se, 1592, p. 35 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Tempt, a bad orthography of tent, 
Fr. tenter, Lat. tent are, a frequentative 
of tendere, to stretch, and so means to 
keep on the tenter hooks, to hold in a 
stale of tension or suspense, to make 
trial of one’s moral fibre, to prove or 
test. This corruption is found also in 
old Fr. tempter and Lat. temptare , and 
seems duo to a false analogy with 
words like temper, temperate, temporal . 
So attempt comes through an old Fr. 
atenfer from Lat. attentarc. Compare 
tent, to probe a wound, which is the 
same word. Tentation is a common 
old form (e.g. A. V. Exod. xvii. 7, marg.) 
of temptation, and we still say tentative , 
not temptative. On the other hand, 
tense, the grammatical term, is an in- 
correct form of tempse, Fr. temps. 

Senate Powel sei$ — “ Fidelis eat Deua qui 
non sinet nos iemptai i ultra quam possumus.” 
God, he sei&, is treowe: nul he ueuer fjohen 
|?et te deouol tempti us ouer |>et he isih$ wet 
|?et we muwen lSolien : auh i$e temptaciun 
he hauefc iset to pe ueonde a merke, ase fauh 
he seide. — tempte hire so ueor, auh ne sohalt 
tu gon no farmer. — Ancren Rude, p. 228. 

And as for sin, he suffered the outward in- 
vitement of tentation m great measure, but 
not the inward rebellion of concupiscence to 
which we are obnoxious. — Bp. Backet, Gen* 
tury oj Sermons , 1675, p. 206* 
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Felle temptande tene towched his hert. 

Alliterative Poem , p. 45, 1. 283. 

The tentation was no sooner in his heart but 
the words were in his mouth. — H. Smith , 
Sermon*) p. 171. 

In the following we have the two 
forms side by side : — 

Gods tentation maketh us happy : Blessed 
is he that endureth temptation , James i. but 
the Devils temptation brings us to misery. — 
Bp. Andrtwes , Preparation to Prayer , 1642, 

p. 111 . 

God is faithful, which shal not suffer you 
to be tempted aboue your strengthe : but shal 
in the middes of the tentation make a way, 
that ye mav be able to beare it . — 1 Cor. x. 13, 
Genevan Vers . 1537. 

Tenable Wednesday is stated by 
Gunning in his Lent Fast to have been 
a name sometimes given to Wednesday 
in Holy Week. Probably this was a 
popular corruption of Tenehvm Wednes- 
day) it being customary in the pre- 
reformation church to put out the lights 
at the evening service on that evening, 
one by one, till the church was left in 
darkness (tenebrce). See Blunt, Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer , p. 9B. 

Hit is called wt diuer> men Tenahles , but 
holi chirch calleth it Tenebras , as Raccionale 
Diuinorum seth, pt is to sey, thicnes or derk- 
nes to commemorate the betrayel of our lord 
by night. — MS. Homily f quoted ill Hatnpson , 
Med. Aevi Kalendarium . ii. 370. 

Het is callyd wt 30 W Tenabulles, but holy 
churche callyth hit tenebras , p* is to say derk- 
nesse. — Id. 371. 

Compare Sp. 

Tiniebtas , certaine prayers or euensongs, 
said in the night, the Wednesday, thursday, 
and friday night next before Easter day, in 
mournefull tune, and after euery Psalrae to 
put out a light till all be put out, and so to 
jay or sing Miserere in the darke, and then 
lepart. — Minsheu. 

Ten-penny nails are not nails ten of 
wrhieh may be got for a penny) but pro- 
3erly ten-pun' y or ten-pun' -ncviU, i.e. 
m-pound) large nails, a thousand of 
vhich will weigh ten pounds (the old 
orm of the verb to pound was pun). 

It is surprising how slowly the commonest 
lechanicai terms find their way into dic- 
ionaries professedly complete. 1 may men- 
«m, as instances of this, that penny, a de- 
amination of the sizes of' nails, as a six- 
enny, or a ten-penny nail, though it was 
naployed by Featly two hundred years ago, 
aa has been in constant use ever since, is 
it to be found in Webster. — Marsh, The 
ng. Language, p. 126 (ed. Smith). 


Six-penny, eight-penny, ten-penny nails, 
are nails 01 such sizes, that a thousand will 
weigh six, eight, or ten pounds, and in this 
phrase, therefore, penny seems to be a corrup- 
tion of pound. — Ibid, note in loco. 

He fell fierce and foule upon the Pope him- 
selfe, threatening to loosen him from his 
chayre, though he were fastened thereto with 
a tenveny naile. — Abet Redivivtus, 546. 

Why, it’s been at livery in the Harrow- 
road, eating its head off, these two months. 
Sent up the iron trade wonderful. Tenpenny 
nails are worth a shilling now. — Jokes and 
Ifir of Douglas Jerroldy p. 189. 

Ten toes. It has often been asserted 
that the common folk of Lancashire 
have sometimes called a Michaelmas 
goose, “a goose on ten toes ” (Nares, 
Brand, Pop. Antiq. vol. i. p. 367, ed. 
Bohn), and that this is a humorous 
mistake for “a goose intentos which 
Blount asserts was a name given to the 
bird because the old Latin collect for 
the 16th Sunday after Pentecost (our 
17th Sunday after Trinity) — about 
which time it was usually eaten — ended 
with the words “ bonis operibus .... 
intentos “ given to all good works.” 
Certainly Sundays were often fami- 
liarly named from some striking word 
or phrase which took hold of the imagi- 
nation of the common people, e.g. Stir 
up Sunday, Fig Sunday, Palm Sun- 
day, &c. However, the whole of the 
above account is very questionable, and 
that the expression ever was used is 
denied by Mr. Hampson, Med. Aevi 
Kalendarium, vol. i. p. 349. 

Tent -wort, a popular name for wall 
rue, was originally taint-wort , being 
used as a cure for the taint or rickets 
(Prior). 

Termagant, a corrupt spelling of 
ptarmigan, in the works of Taylor the 
Water Poet. 

Heath-cocks, capercailzies and termagants . 

The Pennyless Pilgrimage , 1618 (ed. 

Bindley). 

Test, to examine critically, to put to 
the proof, to try one’s veracity or trust- 
worthiness, is sometimes mentally as- 
sociated with attest, Lat. testis, a wit- 
ness, testairi, to testify, to call as wit- 
ness, as if the original meaning were 
to call into court as a witness, to bring 
to book, “to the law and the testi- 
mony” Thus Bailey gives “ Test , Lat. 
testimonium, an Oath appointed by act 
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of Parlibment for renouncing the Pope’s 
supremacy,” &c. It is really derived 
from old Fr. testy a pptsherd or earthen 
pot, It* Usto, “ the test of siluer or 
gold — a Goldsmith’s craze or melting 
pot ” (Florio), Lat. testwrn , an earthen 
pot. 

So “to test” a thing, or “put it to 
the testy” is properly to submit it to the 
crucible or melting pot to assay the 
quality of its metal, and the word is 
akin, not to testify , but to testy , heady, 
Fr. testily from teste , head (Mod. Fr. 
tetejy Lat. testa, a skull, originally an 
earthen vessel. Compare It. coppellare, 
from coppella, a little cup, a cupel, “to 
refine or bring gold or siluer to his 
right and due test or loye ” (Florio). 

In the following teste is a vessel for 
assaying metals : — 

Our cementing and fermentation, 

Our ingottes, testes, and many thiuges mo. 

Chancery Cant. Tales , 1. 16286. 
Let there be some more test made of my 
metal, 

Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp’d upon it. 

Shakespeare, Measure for Measure , 
act i. sc. 1, 1. 50. 

Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 

Id. act i. sc. 2, 1. 149. 

Test appears to have slumbered a long 
while after the days of Shakespeare. Our 
countrymen [Americans] falsely have the 
credit of reviving it ; and it is now accepted 
English again. Even such a purist as Lord 
Macaulay uses it more than once, and it is 
found in the pages of Dr. Arnold. Abp. 

,, Whately, Mr. De Quincey, Mr. W. E. Glad- 

> «tone, and Mr. E. A. Freeman. — F. Hally 
Modern English, p. 300. 

She cannot break through a well- tested 
modesty. — Richardson, Clarissa Ilarlowe, vol. 
iii. p. 187. 

But 1 will test (as an American would say: 
though, let it be observed, in passing, that 1 
do not advocate the use of Americanisms) — l 
will test Mr. Campbell’s assertion. — Southey, 
The Doctor (1-vol. ed.), p. 397. 

Terrapin, the American name of a 
species of edible tortoise or turtle, for- 
merly spelt tcurapm, terebin , and torope , 
is a corruption of the Indian word 
toa/rebe, a tortoise. — Bartlett, Did . of 
Americanisms, p. 699 (4th ed.). 

Thames, in the proverbial saying, 
“ He will never set the Thames on 
fire,” is said to be a corruption of the 
• old word temse, a sieve or searce, Bel- 
i gian terns. It. iannitto , Dan. tarns. 


N. Fris. terns, Dut. teems, Fr. tamis, so 
called from the stuff of which it is made 
(tammy). Similarly, in the Cleveland 
dialect, which has temse in common 
use, a tiffany is a sieve, properly one 
made of the fine material called tiffany 
(Atkinson, Glossary, s.v.). 

“ To set the temse on fire” would be 
a hyperbolical way of saying to work it 
so rapidly and energetically that the 
frame grows hot and is in danger of 
taking fire, and then, figuratively, to 
challenge attention by more than ordi- 
nary power or ability. 

However, as William Langland 
( 1398) uses the comparison of “ a spark 
of fire falling in the Thames ” for any- 
thing that is utterly quenched and put 
out, the phrase “ to set the Thames on 
fire ” may very well have risen as an 
hyperbole for doing something marvel- 
lous or admirable, Thames being used 
here (like Vergil’s Achelma pocula) as a 
general word for water. 

Wickede dedes 

Fare)? as a fonk of fuyr * j?at ful a-myde 
temese. 

Vision of Piers Plowman , Pass. vii. 1. 335, 
Text C. 

Cf. — 

It is, to geue him, as muche almes or neede 
As cast water in terns . 

Hey wood. 

And “ to woko with theme se,” to moisten 
the Thames with (Vision of P. P., Pass, 
xviii, 71, Skeat, in loc.). 

Thick, as colloquially used in the 
sense of familiar, intimate as bosom- 
friends are, might seem to be a meta- 
phorical use of thick , Icel. p ykkr, 
thronged, stout, as if firmly united and 
knitted together like the threads of 
some closely woven material, compact 
and fast in the bonds of friendship. It 
certainly appears to have been so un- 
derstood by Burns when he says of 
The Twa Dogs, 

Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither, 

An’ unco pack an 7 thick thegither. 

Poems, p. 2 (Globe ed.). 

Compare Scot, thrang, intimate. “ To 
make thick wi’,” to ingratiate one’s self 
with (Jamieson). 

However, it is probably a distinct 
word of Scandinavian origin, near akin 
to Icel. Pykhja (also pikkja and pykja), 
to be esteemed or valued, pekkja, to 
know, to know one another, (Dep.) to 
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like or be pleased, \>ekhr, agreeable, 
pleasant, Wkk, pleasure, liking (cognate 
with think and thank). Compare Dan. 
to&kke , grace, imkkeUg, pleasing, tmkkes , 
to please, tak , thanks, tykke , opinion, 
pleasure, but tyk, thick. In the Craven 
dialect (Yorks.) cronies are said to be 
“ As thick as inkle-weavers,” or “As 
thick as thack ” [n thatch] . 

Newcome and I are not very thick together. 
— Thackeray y The Newcomes , ch. xxiv. 

Thief, a popular name for an in- 
equality in the wick of a candle, or 
loose portion of it that falls into the 
tallow, causing it to waste and smoke, 
so called as if it Me so much of the 
candle. It may be a derivative of the 
A. Sax. bejian, to rage, originally to be 
hot or burning, akin to Lat. tepeo, 
Sansk. tap, to be warm (see Pictet, 
Origines Indo-Europeennes , tom. ii. p. 
507), and Icel. a smell [? of some- 
thing burning] , to emit a smell, 

to stink. So sweating (the result of a 
Fhief) is from A. Sax. swelan, to scorch 
or burn. 

The least known evil unrepented of is as a 
thiej in the candle.— Sam. If urd, A Coat from 
the Altar , Sermons , 1636. 

If there bee a theeje in the Candle (as we 
use to say commonly) there is a way to pull 
it out; and not to put out the Candle, by 
clapping an Extinguisher presently upon it. 
— J. Howell , Forraine Travell , 1642, p. 77 (ed. 
Arber). 

If a thief be in his candle, blow it not out, 
lest thou wrong the flame; but if thy snuffers 
be of gold, snuff it. — Quarles , Judgment and 
Mercy, p. 1 32 ( Repr. ISO 7 ). 

The candle will never burn clear while 
there is a thief m it. — Thos, Brooks , Cabinet 
of Choice Jewels , 1669, Works , vol. lii. p. 295. 

Many break themselves by intemperate 
courses, as candles that have thieves in them, 
as we say, that consume them before their 
ordinary time.— Sibbes, Works , vol. iv. p. 355. 

Un voleur! un voleur! cried Mrs. Nugent, 
at an assembly. It turned out to be a thief 
in the candle ! — Horace Walpole , Letters , vol. 
ii. p. 200 (ed. Cunningham). 

An old name for the mushroom 
growth on the wick of a caudle was a 
bishop, probably from the prelates of 
the church in the troublous time of the 
Reformation having become a by-word 
for ruthless burning. When milk was 
burnt in boiling, the common saying 
was, “ The bishop has set his foot in 
it.” 


Fungo , that firy round in a burning candle 
called a bishop , — Fforio , 1611. 

The value of the above conjecture is 
lessened by the curious parallelism 
afforded by the Wallon dialect of 
French, where larron is a part of the 
wick of an unsnuffed candle which falls 
burning on the tallow and causes it to 
melt (Sigarfc, Glossaire), 

Thief, a provincial word for a bram- 
ble, as if synonymous with “ country 
lawyer,” another word for the same, 
both apparently from the fleecing pro- 
pensities of the genus liuhus (Evans, 
Leicestershire Glossary , E.D. S.). 

The wicked are as briers ami bushes that 
rob the sheep of their coats, which come to 
them for shelter. — T. Adams, Sermons , vol. ii. 
p. 479. 

But thief is probably a conniption ; 
compare A. Sax. be fr -born, l>yfe~porn, 
the tufty thorn, buckthorn, or bramble 
(Cockayne; Ettmiiller, p. 007), from 
pi/fe, foliage (tufty. — Cockayno), buf, 
luxuriant. Tit eve -thorn occurs in Early 
Eng. Psalter , Ps. lvii. 10, and Wyoliffe 
has the same word for bramble, Judges 
ix. 14. 

In The Owl and the Nightingale , the 
owl says, 

Ich an loth srnale fojle, 

That floth bi grunde an hi thuvele . 

1. 278 (Percy Soc. ed.). 

[I am hateful to small fowl that fly by the 
ground and underwood.] 

Thief, a rustic word for a “young 
ewe ” in E. Lisle, Observations in Hus- 
bandry, 1757. 

As a ewe of the second year is also 
called a two-teeth (Id. p. B61), it is pro- 
bable that this word is a contraction of 
twoterj , a common pronunciation of 
two-teeth. Compare Lat. bldens , a sheep, 
and Sansk. shodant, a young ox, lite- 
rally “ six- teeth ’* {shash 4* dant ). 

Thirdborough, an old name for a 
constable (Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub , 
i. 1), is said to be a corruption of head- 
bwvugh [? th'headborough], which is 
the same as tithingman in the north, 
or borsholder in the south ( Gentleman's 
Magazine, July, 1774). Bee Spelman, 
s.vv. Headborow , Frihorgus ; Prompt 
Parvulorum, s.v. Heed borow. 

Thoughts, an old word for the 
Thwarts of a boat, which see. 
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Thbesd, an occasional spelling in 
old authors of thread (A. Sax. prced, 
Dan. traad , Dut. draad , Icel. prdftr, 
Ger. drahf , a twisted line, from A. Sax. 
Prcwoan, Dut. draa/yen , Ger. drehen , to 
twist), as if it consisted of fila- 
ments, like a cord of /wo strands. 

It is also spelt third and thrid , see 
Nares. Compare It, /re^o, a threefold 
rope, from Lat. trinus ; twill zz Lat. (dw- 
lic-s) bilix, a fabric of two threads ; 
drill, drilling zz Lat. frilix, stuff of three 
threads. So Shetland treed , a thread, 
and tree , three (Edmonston). 

Then, taking thrise thiee heares from off' her 
head, 

Them trebly breaded m a threefold lace, 

And round about the Pots mouth bound the 
thieud . 

bpemer, Faerie Queene , III. n. 50. 

Small Cloudes cane water, slender ihreede s 
sowe sure studies , little heares haue their 
ehadowes. — S. Gossan, tschoote oj Abu* t,lo?9, 
p, 16 (ed. Arhei). 

Three threads, in the phrase, now 
obsolete, “ A pint of three threads,” is 
a corruption ol lime thirds , and denoted 
a draught, once popular, made up of a 
third each of ale, heer, and “twopenny,” 
in contradistinction to “half-and-half.” 
This beverage w r as superseded in 1722 
by the very similar porter or “ entire.” 
— Chambers' Cyclopaedia, s.v. Porter . 

Ezekiel Driver . . . having disorder’d his 
piamater with too plentiful a morning’s 
draught of ihre(-lhi*ads and old Phaiaoh, 
had the misfortune to have his cart run over 
him. — T. Brown, Works, n. 286 [Davies]. 

Threshold denotes etymologically, 
not the sill under the door of a barn 
which holds m the threshing, but the 
piece of wood which is well beaten or 
trodden by the feet of those coming 
and going, it being the old English 
threswold , fhreshmld , A. Sa\,j wrscwald, 
from perscan, to beat or thresh, and 
weald , wold , wood. 

A1 entr6 del hus est la Iyme(the themvaid , 
al. threshwald).— Arundel MS. quoted by W ay, 
Prompt. Parv. s.v. Oviirslay. 

And she set doun hire water-pot anon, 

Beside the threswold in an oxes stall. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 8164. 

In the dialect of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland the threshold is called 
threshwood (Ferguson). 

Wycliffe, in his translation of the 
Bible, 1389, uses the forms threshfold , 


threefold , thrisfold (Forshall and Mad- 
den, Glossary , s.v.), as if it meant that 
which folds, or pens in, the threshing. 

Aubrey seems to use the word 
as synonymous with threshing-floor. 
Speaking of the times of the Plantaga- 
nets and Tudors, he says the barns 
then stood on one side of the court- 
yard : “ They then thought not the 
noise of the threshold ill musique.” 

In Icelandic the word appears, pro- 
bably in its primitive form, as Presk- 
jbldr, i.e . a threshing- ground (from 
Yreslcja and vbllr , a field or paddock), 
later a doorsill ; corrupted forms are 
preslcilldi, preskalda, presholli, Wbslculdr , 
and, strangest of all, prepshjoldr, as if 
from Prep, a ledge, and shjoldr, a shield 
or shelter (Cleasby). Cf. 0. H. Ger. 
dirseuwili , Dan. tcerslcel . 

A Devonshire corruption is drekstool. 

Her ne’er budg’d ever the drekstool from 
wan week to another. — Mis. Palmer, Dei on - 
shire Courtship , p. 10. 

In the Vocabulary of S. Gall (7th 
cent.), drisgvfli (i.e. drisc-ufli) is the 
gloss on suhlimitare . 

Thrtce-cock, a Leicestershire word 
for the missel- thrush (Evans, E. D. S.), 
represents A. Sax. prise (Somner), ap- 
parently a variant of prostle , old Eng. 
thrystel. 

Tiirough-stone, a flat grave-stone, 
so spelt from some confusion with 
through, a bond-stone, winch goes 
through a wall entirely. It is old Eng. 
“ thurwhe-stone of a grave, Sarcofagus.” 
— Prompt. Parv., A. Sax. pruh, Purh, 
a tomb, Icel. pi'6, a trough, stein-Prd, a 
stone-coffin, Ger. truhe, a chest. 

The cors that dyed on tre was berid m a 
stone, 

The thiughe beside fande we, and in that 
grave cors was none. 

The Tonne ley Mysteries, p, 290, 

See Parker, Glossary of Architeclure , 
s.v. Throitgh. 

In Cumberland and Cleveland a 
through or thruff is a flat tomb-stone 
as distinct from a head-stone (Fer- 
guson, Atkinson). 

Ine stonene pruh biclused heteueste. Marie* 
wome & J?eos pruh weren his meres buses. — 
Ancren ltiwle, p. 678. 

[in a stone tomb (He was) shut up fast. 
Mary’s womb and this tomb were his an- 
chorite houses.] 
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Hi wende to Jmike stede ; J)er as heo was 
ileid er, 

& heuede vp lid of jpe )proii$ : & fonde 
hire ligge her. 

Early Eng. Poems (Philolog. Soc. 1858), 
p. 70, 1* 168. 

[They went to that place where she was 
formerly laid, and heaved up the lid of the 
coffin and found her lying there.] 

As a clot of clay Jx>u were for-clonge, 

So deed in J>m/j J>anne men j?ee |?rewe. 

Hymns to the Virgin and Child , p. 13, 

1. 32 (ed. Furnivall). 

He hyne leyde in one \sruh of stone, 

J»t he hedde newe imaked, to him self one. 

Old Eng. Miscellany, p. 51, 1. 512 
(E.E.T.8.) 

These London kirkyards are causeyed with 
through-stunes, panged hard and fast thegither. 
— Scott , Fortunes of Nigel, ch. iii. 

It will be but a muekle through-stane laid 
doun to kiver the gowd — tak the pick till’t, 
and pit mair strength, man. — Scott, The 
Antiquary , ch. xxv. 

Thrush, a popular name for an erup- 
tion in the mouth or species of sore- 
throat, has not been explained. As 
thrush , the name of the bird, has been 
formed out of throstle , A. Sax. \>rosle, 
\rrostle (Ban. and Ger .drossel), old Eng. 
thrustylle ( or thrushill). — Prompt Taw. ; 
so probably thrush , the disease, is only 
a shortened form of throstle , for throfsle , 
from A, Sax. Yrot-swyle (Somner), a 
throat-swelling, inflammation of the 
throat, or quinsy. Compare Ger. dros- 
sel, the throat. 

This morning I hear that last night Sir 
Thomas Teddiman, poor man ! did die by a 
thrush in his mouth. — Fepys, Diaiy, May 13, 
1668. 

For the contraction, compare North 
Eng. thropple, to throttle or strangle, 
also the windpipe, from old Eng. throte- 
holle , A. Sax. Frot-bolla. 

And by the th rote-hot le he caught Alein. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 4271. 

Thrush-louse (North Eng.), the 
Cheslip, woodlouse, or millepes, a cor- 
ruption of O. Eng. ihms-huse, i.e. the 
insect of the thurse {thdrs and tlmssc . 
— Wycliffe), A. Sax. thyrs zz Puck, or 
Bobin-goodfellow, a goblin or giant. 
Mouffet and Skinner thought it was 
the insect sacred to the god Thor. See 
Adams in PkUolog . Soc . Trans . 1860, 
p. 17 seqa. So hobthrush , a hobgoblin, 
is probably for Itobthnrs (Notes and 


Queries, 6th S. vii . 208). For the trans- 
position, compare thrust, an old and 
prov. form of thirst (Nares, Wright), 

Thwarts, rowing benches, so called 
as if seats placed athwart or across the 
boat (A. Sax. thiveorh , Icel .thvert), have 
no more connexion with thioart than f 
transoms (cross-pieces) have with trans. ' 
The word is a corruption of the older 
form, “ Thoughts, the rowers’ seats in a 
boat” (Bailey), which is itself a per- 
verted form of A. Sax. \>ofte, a rowing 
bench, Mod. Icel. Yotta, old Icel. fropta, 
Ban. tofte, Swed. toft , Ger. daft, But. 
doftcn. 

Thoughts, seats whereon the rowers sit, 
Doften. — Sewel, Dutch Diet. p. 648 (1708). 

Bede has gefyofta for a companion or 
ally, “ one in the same boat.” 

Tick, in the phrase ‘Ho go upon tick,” 
or “ to obtain goods on tick,” meaning 
on credit, is a word of considerable 
antiquity. 

Every one runs upon tich , and thou that 1 
had no credit a year ago has credit enough 
now. — Diary of Abraham de la Fry me (Sur- 
tees Soc.), p. ilO. 

The Mermaid tavern is lately broke, and 
our Christ Church men bear the blame of it, 
our ticks, as the noise of the town will have, 
amounting to 1,500C — Jitter of Frideaux , 

Dean of Norwich, May, 1661. 

1 ’ll lpnd thee back thyself awhile, 

And once more, for that carcass vile, 

Fight upon tick. 

Butler, Hudihras , Pt. 1. canto iii. 

Of Butler himself it is said by Oldham, 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick. rA 

Satires, 1683, Bell’s ed. p. 234. 

“ My tick is not good,” wrote Sedley, 

1068. 

It is a mutilated form of ticket, a 
tradesman’s bill, in which goods are 
hooked to one’s credit, a person being 
then said to “ run on ticket.” — Fuller. 

No matter whether upon landing you have 
money or no, you may swim in twenty of 
their boats over the river upon ticket.— 
Dekker, Gul’s Hornbook , ch. vi. 1609. 

Though much indebted to his own back 
and belly, and unable to pay them, yet be 
hath credit himself, and confidently runs on w 
ticket with himself. — T '. Fuller , Holy State, 1 
1648, p. 114. 

Compare ticket, a pass, giving the 
entree into good society, an approxima- 
tion to Uiquette. J 
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Well dressed, well bred, 

Well equipaged, is ticket good enough 
To pass us readily through every door. 

Cowper , The Task , bk. iii. 
She’s very handsome and she’s very finely 
dressed, only somehow she’s not — she’s not 
the ticket y you see. — Thackeray f The New- 
comes, ch. vii. 

Tick, one of the rural sports men- 
tioned in Drayton’s Polyolhion (xxx.): — 
At hood-wink, barley-break, at tick, or 
prison-base. (Nares, s.v.) 

In Lincolnshire, ticky -touch- wood. 

It is probably a corruption of tig , a 
game still popular with children in 
most parts of Great Britain, the humour 
of which consists in evading the touch 
of one of their number, who acts as 
ursuer, an exemption from the lia- 
ility to be touched being allowed on 
certain pre-arranged conditions, such 
as reaching and holding wood, iron, 
&c. With tig compare tag in Lat. 
ta(n)g-o, te-tig-i. 

Compare Dut. HJcken , Low Ger. 
tichen , to touch gently. 

They all played tagg till they were well 
warmed. — li. Brooke , Fool of Quality , i. 87 
[Davies] . 

In Queen Mary’s reign tag was all the 
play, where the lad saves himself by touching 
of cold iron. — Brand , Popular Antiquities , it. 
443. 

Tick, in the phrase “ As full as a 
tick,” has been variously explained 
as meaning, “ as full as a bed- tick 
is of feathers,” or “as the blood- 
thirsty insect, the tick, when it has 
drunk to repletion.” These are con- 
fessedly mere conjectures. The ex- 
pression is in all probability identical 
with Plan comme enne digue , which is 
found in the Wallon patois (Sigart), 
meaning “ Full as a dike or dam.” 
This saying would be full of signifi- 
cance in the Low Countries, whence 
robably it came to us. So tick would 
e the same word as Ger. teich , A. Sax. 
dik, Dut. dfijky Dan. dige t Icel. dikey 
old Fr. digue , Norfolk dicky dike. 

Tight is generally regarded as having 
been originally a past participle of to 
tiey A. Sax. iygany as a knot when fast 
tied is said to be tight. Indeed, Spen- 
ser uses tight for tied (A. Sax. tygdey 
tyged) 

And thereunto a great long chaine he tight. 

Faerie Queene, VI. xii. 34. 


So Tooke, and Chambers, Etymolog. 

Dictionary. 

The word was formerly spelt tJdght , 
old Eng. thyhty and meant close, com- 
pact, not leaking, as in water-tight , 
Cleveland theety water-tight, the same 
word as Icel. jjSttr r close, tight, not 
leaking, Dan, tcety staunch, “taut,” 
Prov. Swed. fjett, tyixtt, Dutch dichty all 
perhaps akin to thicky Ger. chick. 

Orkney thighty close, so as not to ad- 
mit water (Edmondston). 

Thyhty hool fro brekynge, not brokyn, In- 
teger, Solidus. Thyhtyii\ or make thyhty In- 
tegra, consolido. — Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Git t’ vessel beean’t theety t’ watter ’ll 
wheeze. — Atlansariy Cleveland Glossary p. 
528 . 

This is that [cuticle] which serpents cast 
euery yeere, we call it the Slough. ... It 
is thighter or more compact than the skin 
itself, whence it is that those watery humours 
. . . doe easily passe through the skin, hut 
hang often nT the Cuticle. [Margin] The 
thightnem of it manifested. — H. Crooke, 
Description of the Body of Man, 1631, p. 72. 

Tight, when applied to a young 
person in the sense of active, well- 
made, lively, as for instance when 
Arbuthnot speaks of “a tight clever 
wonch,” seems to suggest the idea of 
one well-knit, compact in figure, and 
girt for action, as opposed to loose- 
limbed, flaccid, laxusy lazy. 

Gie me the lad that’s young and tight , 

Sweet like an April meadow. 

Rummy , The Auld Man's Best Argument. 

Blythe as a kid, wi’ wit at will, 

She blooming, tight , and tall is. 

Ramsay , Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 
Here the tight lass, knives, combs and scissors 
spies, 

And looks on thimbles with desiring eyes. 

Gay, Pastoraly vi. 

The old Eng. form of the word is , 
teyte, tayty the original meaning pro- 
bably being lively, playful, joyous, Icel. 
teitr, glad, cheerful, A. Sax. tat — 
be laddes were kaske and teyte. 

Havelok the Dane , 1. 1841 
(E.E.T.S.) — 

i.e. strong and active. In the same 
poem we find men baiting bulls “ with 
hundes teyte ” (1. 2831). 

1 schal biteche yow Jjo two }? at tayt arn & 
quoynt. 

A Uiterative Poems , ed. Morris, B. 871. 

[Lot of his daughters — “ I shall deliver 
you the two that are lively and pretty.”] 
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Gawin Douglas, in his Bukos of 
Eneados, 1553, has iaii , = lively, play- 
Ms- 

In leauris and on leyis litill lamraes 
Full tait and trig socht bletand to thare 
danimes. 

Prologue to Booke X1L 
Banff, ticht, to tidy, and ticht , neat, 
"a ticht lass ” (Gregor). 

Thou fumblest, Eros; and my queen’s a 
squire 

More tight at this than thou : dispatch. 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra , 
act iv. sc. 4, 1. 15. 

Hold, sirrah, bear you these letters tightly; 
Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. 
Shakespeare , The Merry IFines of Windsor, 
act i. sc. 3, 1. 89. 

He had ft roguish twinkle in his eye. 

And shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 
If a tight damsel chaunced to trippen by. 

Thomson , Cattle of Indolence, lxix. 

By all that’s good. I’ll make a loving wife, 

I’ll prove a true pains- taker day and night, 
I’ll spin and card, and keep our children 
tigh t. 

Gay, The What D'ye Call It, i. 1. 

0. Eng. tile, tyte , quickly (Hfory of 
the Holy Hood, p. 81, 11. 690 and 704), 
may perhaps be connected, Cumber- 
land titcy quickly, willingly (Ferguson). 
jxm has a man les myght puri a bos to.. 

When he es horn, and es sene leste; 

For a best when it es bom, may ga 
A Is ttte aftir, and ryn to and fra. 

JHumpole, P riche of Conscience, 1. 471. 
Alle men sal j?an tite up-ryse 
In J.e same stature and j?e *ame bodyse 
)?at f?ai had here in pair lifedays. 

id. 1. 4981. 

The erthe xul qwake, both breke and brast, 
Beryelys and gravys xul ope ful iyth, 

I)ea men xul rysyn and that therin hast, 

And Hast to here ansuore tliei xul hem dyth 
BefTore Godys fface. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 18 (Shaks, Soc.) 

Ma fa, I telle his lyfe is lorne, 

He shalle be slayn as tyte . 

Toumeley Mysteries, Crncifixio, p. 156 
(ed. Marriott). 

After his other Sone in hast, 

He send, and he began him hast, 

And cam unto his fader tite. 

Goioer, Confess. A mantis , iii. 60 
(ed. Pauli). 

Tileb, in Freemasonry “ the name 
of an officer stationed at the door of a 
lodge, obviously comes from twilleur 
de pierre, the lapidicine of several me- 
dieval charters .” — Encydopaxtia Bri- 
tmmca , s.v. Freemasonry (ed. 9th), vol. 


ix. ; Fort, Antiquities of Freemasonry t 

p. 188 . 

Li mortelliers sont quite du gueit, et tout 
taileur de pierre, tres la tans Charles Martel, 
si come li preudome l’en oV dire de pere a 
fils. — Regie mem sur les Arts et Metiers de 
Paris, Boileau, 13th cent. [Fort, p. 464], 

Tills, an old corruption of lentilsy as 
if it were Lent-tils. 

The country people sow it in the fields for 
their cattle’s food, and call it 'Tills, leaving 
out the J^ent, as thinking that word agreeth 
not with the matter ( ! ). — Parkinson, Thea - 
trum Botanicum, 1640, p. 1068 ( Prior). 

Wycliffe has tiUis for lentils, Ezek. 
iv. 9. 

Tilly vally, an old exclamation of 
contempt, meaning Nonsense! Rub- 
bish ! seems to be a corruption of old 
Eng. trotevale, something trifling, a jest 
(Body and Sotd, 1. 146), probably the 
same word as futivillus or titivillm, a 
demon who was supposed to haunt 
choirs in order to pick up the slurred 
syllables, false notes, and other trifling 
mistakes made by the singers (Waleot, 
Traditions of Cathedrals , p. 140), Lat. 
titivillitium, a trifle. 

My name is Tutivillus 
My borne is blawen ; 

Fragmina verborum TutivilluscuUigit horurn. 

Towneleu Mysteries, Juditium. 

*‘h* not this House” (quoth he) “ns near 
Heaven as my owne? ” She not likinge such 
talke answered, Tillie valhe, tillie vallieT — 
Life of Sir Thos. More, Wordsworth Ecctes. 
Bwg. ii. 140. 

Am 1 not of her blood? Tilhivully, Lady ! 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, ii. 3, 83. 

TiUpihvalley,'\lr. Lovel — which, by the way, 
one commentator derives from tiltimtlitium, 
and another from talley-ho — but til ley-valley, 
I say — a truce with your politeness. — Scott, 
The Antiquary, chap. vi. 

Coquette, a tatlmg houswife, a titijill, a 
flebergebit. — Cotgrave. 

Time, when used in the sense of lei- 
sure, favourable opportunity, as in the 
sentence “ I will attend to it when I 
have time,” would seem naturally 
enough to be the same word as time, 
A. Sax. tima zr Lat. tempus, and this is, 
I may say universally, assumed to be 
the case. Thus when the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, “ time 
would fail me to tell of” all the heroes 
of faith (A. V. ch. xi. v. 32; “ Deflciet 
tempus .” — Vulgate) ,most persons would 
regard it as a change of construction 
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merely , and not of words, if the verse 
ran “ I have no time to tell of” them 
all. This latter word, however, time, 
as meaning leisure, is an altered form 
of Old Eng. toom , opportunity (Prompt 
Port?.), tom, tome , a vacant or empty 
(i.e. unoccupied) hour or period, Scot. 
toom , empty, Icel. /dm, vacuity, leisure, 
tmma , to empty ; compare Prov. Eng. 
team , to empty, /com, to pour out (of 
rain, &c.), Scot, teym , feme, to empty, 
all akin to Dan. fern, Icol. /dmr, A. Sax. 
tom. 

And mani riche kingdon 
)?ati to tell ham* her na tom [al. tome, tame ]. 
Cursor Mvndi (14th cent.), part i. 

1. 2128 (E.E.T.S.). 

So in the Westphalian dialect tom is 
leisure (Archtv der Neueren tiprachen, 
BandLV. ii. p. 1.57), in Icelandic i toml, 
at leisure (Cleasby, G38). 

1 haue no tome to telle * jre Tayl j?at hem fol- 
we}? 

Of so mony Maner Men * on Molde liuen. 
1'isum of Pirn Plowman, A. ii. 160 
(eil. Sskeat). 

[One MS. has tume here instead of tome.'] 

More of wele waT3 in J>at ww, 
pen I cow pc telle paj I tom hade. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 5, 1. 134. 
[Than I could toll though 1 had leisure.] 

3if 3 a wolde ty3t me a tom telle hit 1 wolde. 

id. p. 70, 1. 11. >3. 

[If you would give me an opportunity 1 
would tell it.] 

pci made her hors rennen in rees, 

To stonde stille pci had no tome. 

Ligcnds of l he Holy Hood, p. 218, 

1 . 211 . 

Here may a man read put has tome, 

A large proees of pc day of dome. 

I i am pole , P riche of Conscience, 1. 6219. 

Of his trifuls to telle I haue no tome nowe. 

The Destruction of Troy, 1. 43 
(K.E.T'.S.)/ 

But [an bad pe King bliue * pc bodies take 
Of alle pc gomes of gode * grcipli hem here 
Til pe tentis, til pey mi3t haue * tom hern to 
bene. 

Willuim of Palerne, 1. 3778. 
[Quickljr bear them to the teuts, till they 
might have leisure to bury them.] 

Of softe awakunge hii toko lute gome. 

Vor to wel clopi hom hii ne yeue hom no 
tome. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 557. 
[Of soft awakening they took little care. 
For to clothe themselves properly they gave 
them no leisure.] 


Bot the king, that him dred sum thing, 
Waytyt the sper in the cummyng, 

Ana with a wysk the hed off strak; 

And, or the tothyr had toyme to tak 
His suerd, the king sic swak him gaiff, 

That he the hede till the harnys claiff. 

Barbour , The Bruce, bk. iv. 1. 644. 

We find the two words time and 
tome brought together in the following 
quotation from MS. Harl. : — 

Tharfore pis tyme I may noght cum 

Telle pi lord 1 haue no tome. 

(See Alliterative Poems, Morris, p, 203.) 

But this tyme is so tore & we no tome haue, 

W e will seasse till, now sone, the sun be at 
rest. 

The Destruction of Troy, 1. 645. 

Tinker, a corrupt spelling of the older 
word, a tinhard, from the false analogy 
of the usual form of the name of agents, 
lover, labourer , cobbler, mender, &c., as if 
it meant one who tirilcs. Dr. Brewer 
actually defines the word as a “ person 
who tinJcs or beats on a kettle to an- 
nounce his trade” (Diet. Phrase and 
Fable, s.v.), and so Scot, tinhler. 

Few things more sweetly vary civil life 
Than a barbarian, savage tinkler tale! 

Christopher North. 

Ferrastracci, a Tinckard, a mender of any 
mettall-pieces. — Fiona, New World of Wotds, 
1611 . 

Magnano, a Lock-smith, a Key-maker, . . . 
a Tinkard. — Id. 

A tinhard leaueth his hag a sweating at the 
alehouse, w r hich they terme their bowsing In, 
and in the rneane season goeth abrode a beg- 
ging. — The Fratemitye oj Vacubomles, 1575 
(llepr. 1813, p. 5). 

Tinhard , Welsh tincerdd, is from tin 
(of. Ir. stanadoir, a tinker, from stan , 
tin), and Gaelic, and Irish, ccard , a 
smith ; c.g. Gaelic cea/rd stavin , a tin- 
smith or tinker, or-cheard , a goldsmith, 
Ir. ceard-oir. Old Ir. cerd, cert , com- 
pare Welsh cerdd, art, Ir. creth, rz 
Sansk. lerta, work, all from the root hr, 
har, to make. See Pictet, Origines 
Jndo-Furop. tom. ii. p. 125. The Welsh, 
however, claim the word as wholly 
their own, explaining tincerdd as com- 
pounded of tin , a tail, and cerdd , a 
craft, meaning the lowest craft (Spur- 
rell). The word is popularly associated 
with tink , old Eng. tynhe (Wycliffe, 1 
Cor. xiii. 1), Welsh tine, Undo, to 
tinkle, in allusion to the metallic ring 
he makes when at work* 
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Have you any work for the Tinker, mistress? 

03d brass, old pots, or kettles ; 

I’ll mend them all with a tink , terry tink, 
And never hurt your mettles. 

E. Aelham , 1652, in RimbaulTs Rounds , 
Catches , tyc. p. 41. 

He sware an’ banned like a tinkler . — dt- 
ktnson , Cleveland Glossary, p. 536. 

Tinking Toro was an honest man, 

Tiwk a tink, tink, tink, tink, . . . 

Any work for the tinker , ho ! good wives. 

Sam. Ackeroyd, Rimbault , p. 85. 

Manhode, But herke, felowe, art thou ony 
craftes man ? 

Fotye. Ye, Syr, I can bynde a syue and 
tynke a pan. 

The Worlde and the Chylde , 1522. 
Be dumb, ye infant chimes, thump not your 
mettle 

That ne’re out-ring a tinker and his kettle. 

Bp. Corbet , Forms, 1648, p. 209 
(ed. 1807). 

I once did know a tinkling pewterer 
That was the vilest stumbling btutterer, 

That ever hack ’tand hew’d ournative tongue. 
Marston , Scourge of Villanie, sat. ix. 
(vol. iii. p. 295). 

But tho’ his little heart did grieve 
W hen round the tinkler prest her, 

He feign’d to snirtle in his sleeve, 

When thus the Caird address’d her — 

** My bonnie lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station.” 

Burns , The Jolly Beggars, Poems , p. 51 
(Globe ed. ). 

“ Is there a fire in the library?” “ Yes, 
ma’am, but she looks such a tinkler .” — C. 
Bronte , Jane Eyre, ch. xviii. [Davies]. 

In the Quarter Sessions records of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth (Devon- 
shire), a man is licensed to exercise 
the trade and “scyence of Tynkyng.” 
— A. H. A. Hamilton, Quarter Sessions, 
p. 27. 

So the Americans have coined a verb 
to burgle (Bartlett) out of burglar, and 
the BojUaj News (Oct. 28, 1880) writes 
of “ burgling circles.” 

Tibe, an old word for a headdress, 
e*g. “ Bind the tire of thine head upon 
thee.” — A. V. Ezek. xxiv. 17 (Heb. 
peer, translated “ bonnet.”— Is. iii. 20), 
was originally attire, headgear (Jer. ii. 
82; Prov. vii. 10; Ezek. xxiii. 15), 
from which it was corrupted, probably 
under the influence of a supposed con- 
nexion with Hour, tiara , 

If I bad such a tire , this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. 
Shakespeare, Two Gent, of Verona , iv. 4. 


See Wright and Eastwood, Bibb 
Word-book , s.v. 

Atyre or tyre of women, redimiculum. — 
Prompt, Parvulorum . 

It has evidently been confounded 
with tiare , “ a round and wreathed or* 
nament for the head (somewhat re- 
sembling the Turkish Turbant) worn 
in old time by the Princes, Priests, and 
women of Persia ” (Cotgrave), Lat. and 
Greek tiara. 

Of beaming sunnie raies, a golden tiar 

Circl’d his head. 

Paradise Lost, iii. 1. 635. 
Ne other tyre she on her head did weare, 

But crowned with a garland of sweet rosiere. 

Spenser, Faene Queene , II. ix. 19. 

Your tires shall be upon your heads, and 
your shoes upon your feet. — A. V. Ezekiel , 
xxiv. 23. 

In the Cleveland dialect a tire is the 
tinsel or metal edging of cabinets, cof- 
fins, &c. (Atkinson). 

Ilis wife is more zealous and therefore 
more costly, and he hates her in tyres what 
she stands him in Religion. — John Earle, A 
Church Papist, Micro-cosmographte, 1628. 

My lady hath neyther eyes to see nor eares 
to heare, ishee holdeth on her way perhaps to 
the Tyre makers shoppe, where she shaketh 
out her crownes to bestowe vpou some new 
fashioned a tire. — B. Rich, liouestie of this 
Age, 1614, p. 18 (Percy Soe.). 

"(These Apes of Fancy) that doe looke so 
like dlti/i'e-makers maydes, that for the dainty 
decking vp of themselves might sit in any 
Searasters shop m all the Lxchange. — Id. 
p. 50. 

Attire is itself a corrupted form of 
Fr. attour ( atonr ), “ a French hood, 
also any kind of tire, or attire , for a 
woman’s head,” which again is for the 
old Fr. atom, a headdress, from at or - 
ner, attowrner , to attire, deck, or dress 
(originally, to turn or direct aright ; 
cf. “ dress,” Fr. dresser, from directiare , 
to direct or set aright). Bee Cotgrave. 

In the llomaunt of the Bose , what is 
called a lady’s “ attire bright and 
shene ” (1. 8713) is spoken of five lines 
later as “her rich attour .” Smollett 
uses tour in the same sense : “ Covering 
her black hair with a light-coloured 
towr — Gil Bias , bk. iv. ch. 5. 

Atyre for a gentil woman’s heed, atonr. — 
Palsgrave, Lescuiircmement, 1530. 

I’ll gie to Peggy that day she’s a bride, 

By an attour, gif my guid luck abide. 

Ten lambs at spaining-time. 

A. Ramsay , The Gentle Shepherd , iii. 2. 
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\ lore weaden beon of swuche echeape, & 
ftlle bore atum swuche bet hit beo eocene 
hwarto heo beo& i-turnae . — Ancren R'mle , 
p. 426. 

[Their garments be of such shape and all 
their attire such that it may be easily seen 
whereto they be devoted.] 

And then her Shield’s so full of Dread, 

With that foul staring Gorgon’s Head, 
Which, dress’d up in a Tour of Snakes, 

The Sight so much more horrid makes. 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 247. 

Tit-mouse, from A. Saxon mdse (Ice- 
landic meisingr, the bird called a tit- 
mouse, Dutch mossche , Ger. meise, a 
small bird), and Icel. tittr, a tit or 
sparrow, Orkney tiling, a titlark. Com- 
pare, Dutch, — 

Mas, mosje, a sparrow, a muslin. Munch, 
musnche , a sparrow. — Seivel , Dutch Diet. 
1708,— 

French moucet , a sparrow (Cotgravo) ; 
and tit-lark, tom-tit, moor-tidy, in Cum- 
berland the ground-lark. 

And ck forthe the sulve mose 
Hire thonkes wolde the to-tose. 

Owl and Nightingale , l. 70 (Percy Soc.). 
[And also for that the same tit-inouse her 
thoughts would thee injure.] 

The Nightingale is sovereigne of song, 
Before him nits the Tit wane silent bee. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender, Nov. 1. 26. 
Another sly sets lime-twigs for the Wren, 

I inch, Linot, Tit-mouse, Uag-Tail (Cock and 
Hen). 

J. Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 456. 
As a natural consequenco of the mis- 
understood singular resulted a plural 
tit-mice. 

There is not much music among the Tit . 
mice. — Brodenp, Zoological Recreations, p. 20, 
Not only at Crowes, Ravens, Dawes and 
Kites, 

Hookes, Owles, or Cuckowes, dare she make 
her flights, . . . 

At Wag tailes, busie Titmise , or such like. 

G. Wither', Britain’s Remembrancer, 
1628, p. 5. 

A masque of birds were better, that could 
dance 

The morrice in the air, wrens and robin red- 
breasts, 

Linnets and titmice. 

Randolph , Amyntas, act i. sc. 3(1638). 

Tittle- bat, a provincial name for 
the little fish G aster osteus Trachurus , 
known in literature as the pronomen 
of the hero of Warren’s Ten Thou- 
sand a Year is a corruption of its 
more ordinary name stickle-back (com- 


pare bat, the bird, for old Eng. lack). 
Other names for it are similarly de- 
scriptive of its prickles, e.g . Bam - 
stickle , Bonetickh, Jack Sharpling, 
Pricklelack, Stickling (see SatcheU, 
Glossary of Fish Names). 

Toad-eater. The suggestion that 
toady , toad-eater , is derived from (a 
hypothetical) Portuguese word iodito, 
from todo(zzLat. totus), as if a fac-to - 
turn, a do-all, who will stick at nothing, 
but swallow everything he is required, 
advanced by Archbishop Whately and 
supported in Waiter’s Parochial Frag- 
ments, p. 196, will not stand examina- 
tion. Its obvious meaning is the real 
one, a person that will consent to sto- 
mach anything, however repulsive (Fr. 
a/oaler des couleuvres), to please his 
patron, as in the following quotation : — 

u See how accommodating we can be” 
[says one of the versatile fraternity of para- 
Kites in Athameus, as translated by Dr. Bad- 
kam]. “ 1, for instance, though certainly no 
water-drinker by choice, can, if necessary, 
and my entertainer be hydro philously dis- 
posed, transmute myself instantly into a frog: 
or if he he fond (nasty fellow ! ) of cabbages, 1 
can help him to demolish them like a cater- 
pillar or snail.” — Prose Halieuiics , p. 508. 

The word originally meant a moun- 
tebank’s assistant, who ate, or pre- 
tended to eat, toads, that his master 
might show his skill in curing him 
after partaking of fare reputedly so poi- 
sonous (see Quarterly Review, No. 196, 
p. 324). 

Turn toad-eater to some foreign quack.— 
Thomas Brown. 

This Proverb is no more fit to be used 
than a Toad can be wholsom to be eaten, 
which can never by Mountebancks be so 
dieted and corrected, but that still it remains 
rank poyson. — T. Fuller , Worthies of Eng- 
land, vol. l. p. 377. 

And I well remember the time, but was 
not eye witness of the fact (though numbers 
of people were) when a quack, at this village, 
ate a toad to make the country people stare, 
afterwards he drank oil. — G. White, Nat . 
Hint, of Selborne , Letter 17 (1768). 

Lora Edgcumbe’s [place] ... is destined 
to Harry Vane, Pulteney’s toad-eater. — Ho- 
race Walpole, Letters , 1742, vol. i. p. 186. 

The term “ is explained as a novelty 
by Sarah Fielding, in her story of 
David Simple, published in 1744.” — 
Cunningham, note in loco. 

We have seen mountebanks to swallow 
dismembered toads , and drink the poisondtiA 
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broth after them, only for a little ostentation 
and gain. —Bp. Hall, Occasional Meditations, 
Works , vol. xi. p. 180 (Oxford ed.). 

Toad- flax, according to Dr. Prior, 
has acquired its name from a blunder, 
it having been identified with the plant 
bubonium , which was so called from 
being used to cure sores named buboes , 
Lat. buhones. Bubonium was mistaken 
for bufonium , from bufo, a toad, and 
was explained to mean toad-wort, “ be- 
cause it is a great remedy for the 
toads ” I 

Dr. Latham, however, maintains that 
toad-flax is that which is dead , Ger. 
todt, or useless for the purpose to which 
proper flax is applied, just as toad-stone 
denotes basaltic rock which is dead 
{todt) or useless, as containing no lead- 
ore ( Dictionary , s.w.). 

Toads-cap, Norfolk toadskep , from 
shop, a basket. 

Toady, a colloquial word for to flat- 
ter, to fawn like a sycophant, has per- 
haps nothing to do with toad-eater , as 
generally assumed. In Prov. English 
toachfis quiet, tractable, kindly, friendly, 
a corruption of towardly , Cumberland 
tom'rtly , Old Eng. toward , the opposite 
of one who is froward [i.e. from-ward), 
fumed away, intractable, stubborn, 
perverse, Fr. revkhe (from r ever ms), It. 
ritroso (from retrorsus , retro -versus). 
The original phrase was perhaps “to 
be toadaj to one,” i.e . obliging, offi- 
ciously attentive to him. 

Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Shakespeare , 3 Hen. VI. n. 2, 66. 

For sum bene devowte, holy and towarde , 
And holden the ry3t way to blysse ; 

And sum bene feble, lewde, and frowarde 
Now (iod amend that ys am} s’ 

Why 1 can’t he a Nun, 1. 318 (Philolog. 
Sac. Tram. 1858, p. 146). 

A Caciques sonne which was Umardly in 
his youth, and prooued after dissolute, being 
asked the reason thereof, said, “Since 1 wan 
a Christian, I haue learned to swear m va- 
riefcie, to dice, to lie, to swagger ; and now I 
want nothing, but a Concubine (which 1 
meane to haue shortly ) to make me a com- 
plete Christian.” — S. Purcha&y Pilgrimages, p. 

iioo. 

Nebuchadnezzar. . . chose the towardliest 
children of the Israelites to tram them up m 
Idolatry, like the Popish Seminaries, that 
they might be his instruments another day. — 
H. Smith, Sermons , 1657, p. 224. 


He’s toimrdly , and will come on apace ; 

His frank confession shows he has some grace# 
Dryden , The Wild Gallant , Prologue , 
1667, 1. 24. 

Toast, a health proposed, or a belle 
whose health is often drunk, so spelt 
as if it had some reference to the pieces 
of toast (pawis fostus) frequently intro- 
duced into beverages in former days, is 
a corruption of toss, which in Scottish 
has the same meaning. “ To toss a 
pot ” was the old phrase for to drink 
it off at a draught, and toss-pot was an 
habitual drinker. Wedgwood traces a 
connexion with Ger. sfossen, to clink 
the glasses together in drinking, which 
is also the meaning of tope, Sp. topar, 
to knock, It. topa ! Compare also Fr. 
choquer , to knock glasses, to carouse ; 
Argot mV- croc, h ta saute (Nisard, 
Hist, des IAvres Populates, ii.371). The 
original form of the word, then, was 
toss-t, or tos-t, f being excrescent as in 
hes-t (A. Sax. hoes), truan-t, &c. See 
Rampart. 

Bye nttour, my gutclior has, 

A hich housp arul a laigh ane, 

A’ forbyo, mv borne sel’ 

The toss of Ecelefeehan. 

Burns, Poems, p. 251 (Globe ed.). 

Call me the Sonne of beeie, and then confine, 
Me to the tap, the tost, the turfe ; let wine, 
Ne’r shine upon me. 

Herrick, Hespendes, Poems, p. 82 
(ed. liazhtt). 

That tels of winters tales and mirth, 

That milk-maids male about the hearth, 

Of Christmas sports, the wassell-boule, 
Thatf’sJ tost u}), after fox-i’-th'-hole. 

Ilerrxck , Hespendes, Poems, p. 134 
(ed. Hazlitt;. 

The plumpp challice, and the cup 

That tempts till it be tossed up. 

Jd. p. 135. 

In the Canting Vocabulary, “Who tests 
now?” is rendered “ who christens the 
health and “an old lost ” is explained to 
mean “ a pert pleasant old fellow.” The fol- 
lowing passage shows plainly the etymology 
of toss-pot ; it is extracted from the School- 
master, or Teacher of Table Philosophy, 1583, 
lv. 35, “ Of merry jests of preaching friers : 
A certaine frier tossing the pot, and drinking 
very often at the table was reprehended by 
the pnour.”— Brand, Pop. Antiquities, ii. 341 
(ed. Bohn). 

What has she better, pray, than I, 

W hat hidden charms to boast, 

That all mankind for her should die 
Whilst 1 am scarce a toast ! 

Prior, The Female Phaeton. 
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But if. at first, be minds his bits, 

And drinks champagne among the wits, 

Five deep he toasts the towering lasses ; 

Repeats you verses wrote on glasses. 

Prior, The Chameleon. 

Then to the sparkling glass would give his 
toast ; 

Whose bloom did most in his opinion shine. 

King, Art of Cookery , 1776, iii. 75. 
For Hervey the first wit she cannot be, 

Nor, cruel Richmond ! the first toast for 
thee. 

E. Young , l.ove of Fame , Satire , vi. 

And if he be (as now a-days 
Many young People take ill Ways) 

A Toss-pot , and a drunken Toast 
It always is at his own Cost. 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque , p. 243. 

The word was assimilated to toast , 
the frequent accompaniment formerly 
of a draught. 

Cut a fresh toast, tapster, fill me a pot, 
here is money; l am no beggar, i’ll follow 
thee as long as the ale lasts. — Greene, Look- 
ing-Glass jor London and England , I Vorks 9 
p. 12 7. 

Tom, an old popular name for a 
deep-toned bell, as “ Great Tom ” of 
Oxford, of Lincoln, of Exeter, is pro- 
bably not derived from St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, or any other Thomas, but 
seems to be an onomatopoetic word, 
imitative of the booming resonance of 
its toll, like Fr. ton, Lat. tonus, Greek 
rorog, tenure, to thunder, Sansk. tan 
(see Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 
181). Compare Fr. tan-tan , a cow-bell 
(Cotgrave), t inf ouin ; Gaelic and Ir. 
tonn, and Welsh ton, a resounding bil- 
low, “ The league-long roller thunder- 
ing on the reef” (Tennyson); Heb. 
Whom, the great deep, “the hoaming 
sea ” (Dryden) ; tom-tom, a drum, tam- 
bour, all expressive of sound. 

So “ Ding-dong , bell ” ( Tempest , i. 2, 
403), and Dr. Cooke’s round, “ Bim , 
Borne, bell.” 

Great Tom is cast, 

And Christ Church bells ring, . . . 

And Tom comes last. 

Matt. White (ub. 1630), Rimbaulfs 
Rounds , Catches, #c. p. 30. 

No one knows why “ Tom ” should have 
been twice selected for great bells, despite 
the tremendous sentence passed by Dryden 
on the name. Indeed Tom of Oxford is said 
to have been christened Mary, and how the 
metamorphosis of names and sexes was 
effected is a mystery . — Saturday Review , vol. 
50, p. 670. 


And know, when Tom rings out bis knells, 
The best of you will be but dinner-bells. 

Bp. Corbet , On Great Tom of Christ - 
Church , 1648. 

Hee sent . . . withall a thousand pounds 
in treasures, to be bestowed upon a great 
bell to be rung at his funerall, which hell he 
caused to be called Tom a Lincolne, after his 
owne name, where to this day it remaineth in 
the same citie. — Tom a Lincolne , ch. i*. 
(1635), Thoms , Early Eng. Prose Romances f 
vol. ii. p. 246. 

We ascended one of the other towers after- 
wards to see Great Tom, the largest bell in 
England. — Southey , Don Espricllws Letters. 

Tomboy, a romping girl, was con- 
sidered by Verstegan and Richardson a 
corruption of Old Eng. tumbere (cf. 
Wyclifife, E coins, ix. 4), a tumbler ox 
dancer. In the A. Baxon version of 
St.Matthew (xiv. 6),ITerodias’ daughter 
tumbled before them, tumbude befdran 
him, and in many ancient MBS. she is 
represented turning heels over head in 
the midst of the company, like a tom- 
boy certainly. The word is, however, 
more probably an intensified form of 
“boy,” tom corresponding to Scot, turn- 
bus, anything large or strong of its kind, 
Prov. Eng. tom-pin, tom-toe (Wright), 
thumb , &c. Compare Old Eng. tom- 
rig, a lioiden ; Lonsdale tom-beadle , a 
cockchafer, tom-spayad , a large spade 
(E. B. Peacock). 

Tumbe, to Dance. Tumbod, Danced, hereof 
we yet call a wench that skippeth or leapeth 
like a boy, a Tomboy, our name also of tum- 
bling commeth here hence. — Verstegan , Res- 
titution of Decayed Intelligence (1634), p. 
234. 

Some at Nine-pins, some at Stool-ball, 
though that stradling kind of Tomboy sport 
be not so handsome for Mayds, as Forreiners 
observe, who hold that dansinff in a Ring, or 
otherwise, is a far more comely exercise for 
them. — J. Howell, Londinopolis, p. 399. 

— A lady, 

So fair ... to be partner’d, 

W ith tomboys hired with that self-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield. 

Shakespeare, Cymbeline , i. 6, 123. 

Tom-cat has generally been regarded 
as compounded with the shortened form 
of Thomas , as the most common mas- 
culine name, just as we speak of a 
Jach-hare; e.g. Mr. Oliphant thinks 
this word could scarcely have arisen 
till after the death of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, which made the name 
widely popular (Old and Mid . Eng. 
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p. 89). Probably Tom here has no 
more to do with Thomas than carl , in 
the older form carl-cat , has to do with 
Charles as a Christian name ; it seems 
to convey the idea of something large 
and strong of its kind, as in tom-tit , 
being akin to thumb , the strong mem- 
ber of the hand, A. Sax. thuma , Ieel. 
thumall, from Sansk. root tu, to be 
strong, whence also Lat. tumor, old 
Eng.iAee, theon, to thrive, Goth, theihan , 
to thrive, grow, and perhaps Prov. 
Eng. thumping , large, vigorous. Dr. 
Morris (Address to Philolog. Soc. 1876, 
p. 4) quotes from MS. Cantab. : — 

The fifte fynger is the thowmbe , and hit has 
most myjt, 

And fastest haldes of alle the tother, forthi 
men calles it n$t. 

You’re oilers quick to set your back aridge, — 
Though’t suits a tom-cat more'n a sober bridge. 

J. R. Lowell, Biglow Papers, Poems , p. 49.1. 

Tommy, a slang word for food, whence 
tommy-shop , a store belonging to an 
employer where his workmen are 
obliged to take out part of their earn- 
ings in tommy or food, is probably from 
the Irish tiomallaim , I eat (Tylor). 

Shall we suppose . . . that it [panis siccus] 
is placed in antithesis to soft ana new bread, 
what English sailors call “soft tommy?” — 
D« Quincey, The Casuistry of Roman Meals , 
Works, vof. iii. p. 254. 

Tom Thumb is supposed to have ac- 
quired his Christian name through 
the reduplication of his surname, Icel. 
pumli, a mannikin, pumlungr, an inch, 
Ger. daumling (Fr. le petit Foucet), a 
thumbling, from Icel. Pumall, a thumb, 
Ger. datum, A. Sax. puma, Dan. tomme. 
Thus Tom Thumb would be really 
Thumb-thumb (Wheeler, Noted Names 
of Fiction , p. 864). Compare tom-toe, 
the big toe, Icel. pumal-td , the thumb- 
toe, or great toe. In children’s game- 
rhymes the thumb is Tom ThumbMn, 
Dan. Tommeltot, Swed. Tomme tott 
(Halliwell, Pop, Rhymes a/nd Nursery 
Tales, p. 105). It iB conjectured also 
that Tamlane and Tom-a-lin of old 
ballads is merely a corruption of the 
Northern ThaumUn or ThumbUng. 

Nor shall my story be made of the mad, 
merry pranks of Tom of Bethlem, Tom Lin- 
coln, or Tom a Lin (Tamlane), the devil’s 
supposed Bastard, nor yet of Garag&ntua, 
that monster of men ; but of a n older Tom, a 
Tom of more antiquity, a Tom of strange 


making, I mean Little Tom of Wales, no 
bigger than a miller’s thumb, and therefore, 
for his small stature, sumamed Tom Thumb. 
— R. Johnson , Tom Thumb, 1621, Introd, 

In Arthur’s court Tom Thumb did live, 

A man of mickle might, 

The best of all the table round, 

And eke a doughty knight : 

His stature but an mch in height, 

Or quarter of a span. 

Life and Death of Tom Thumb . 1630 
{Robert* s Ballads, p, 82). 

May 22. What makes me think Tom 
Thumb is founded upon history, is the method 
of those times of turning true history into 
little pretty stories, of which we have many 
instances one of which is Guy of Warwick. 
— Reliquiae Heamiame, 1734, vol. iii. p. 138. 

Tongue grass, a common name in 
Ireland for the cress, the jmngent 
flavour of which bites the tongue . 

In the Holderness dialect of E. York- 
shire water- cresses are called watther- 
crashes . 

Tooth and egg metal, a popular cor- 
ruption (vid. W. Carleton’s Traits and 
S terries of the Insh Peasantry , p. 190, 
Pop. ed.) of the word Tutenag , or 
Chinese copper, a species of metal like 
German silver, compounded of copper, 
zinc, and nickel. Dr. Chamock states 
tli at a similar substance which the 
Portuguese found in use in India and 
China was called by them Teutonica , 
and that this term subsequently came 
back to Europe in the shape of Tutenag 
(Verba Nonvinalia , s.v.). M. Devic, 
however, agrees with De Sacy in hold- 
ing tutenag, Portg. tutenaga , Fr. tou- 
tenage , 0. Fr. tutunac and tintenague , to 
be derived from a Persian toutid-ndh , a 
substance analogous to tutty , Fr. tutie . 

In the list of commodities brought over 
from the East Indies, 1678, 1 find among the 
druggs tincal and toolhanage, . . . Enquire 
also what these are. — Sir Thos. Browne , Works , 
vol. iii. p. 456 (ed. Bohn). 

Topsyturvy is a curious corruption, 
through the form topsi'-to'evway , of 
topside - 1 'other -way . 

The estate of that flourishing towne was 
turned arsie versie, topside the other waie, and 
from abundance of prosperitie quite exchanged 
to extreame penune. — Stanihnrst, Description 
of Ireland , p. 26, col. 2 ( Bolmshed , Chron, 
vol. i. 1587). 

His words are to be turned topside tother 
way to understand them.-— Search, Light of 
Nature , vol. ii. pt. 2, c. 23 [Richardson]. 
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With all my precautions how was my 
system turned topside turvy !~-Steme, Trist . 
Shandy , iii. 169 [Davies], 

He tourneth all thynge topsy tervy, 

Not sparyng for eny symohy, 

To sell spretuall gyftes. 

Rede Me and be nolt Wrothe , 1528, p, 51 
^ (ed. Arber). 

A strange gentlewoman (some light hus- 
wife belike) that was dressed like a May 
lady, and as most of our gentlewomen are, 
was more sollicitous of her head tire, then of 
her health . , . and had rather be fair than 
honest (as Cato said) and have the common- 
wealth turned topsie tarvie ; then her tires 
marred. — Burton , Anatomy of Melancholy, XII. 
ii. 3,3. 

He breaketh in through thickest of his foes, 
And by his travail topsi-turneth then, 

The live and dead, and half-dead horse and 
men. 

J. Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 319. 

Top, To sleep like a, lias been as- 
serted to be a corruption of a French 
original “ Dormir comme une taupe,” to 
sleep like a mole, It. topo , a mouse or 
rat. Compare : — 

The people inhabiting the Alpes ha up a 
common prouerbe, to express? a drowsie 
and sleepy fellow in the German tongue thus : 
“ Er musse synzyt geschlaffen haben wie em 
murmelthier.” ... He must rieedes sleepe 
a little like the Mouse of the Alpes [ i.e . a 
Marmot]. — Topsell, Hist, of Fou rebooted 
Beasts , p, 552 (1608). 

The expression is, however, derived 
from the apparent repose and absence 
of motion in a top when, rapidly re- 
volving, it assumes a p rfectly upright 
posture, and is ben said “ to sleep.” 
feh Compare the TxencL phrase, dormvr 
comme un sabot, sabot being an old word 
for a top. 

“Les vaisseaux qui lh dormoient h 
l’ancre” (Froissart, v, iii. c. 52), i.e. 
lay motionless. See Sleeper. 

The expression is of considerable 
antiquity, as it occurs in The Two 
Noble Kinsman , 1634 : — 

O for a prickenow like a Nightingale, to put 
my breast 

Against. 1 shall sleepe like a Top else. 

Act iii. sc. 4, 11. 25, 26 (ed. H. Littledale). 

Touch, in the well-known passage — 
k One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. 

Troilus and Cressida , iii. 3, — 
is 0. Eng. tache or tatch, a blot, fault, 
or vice of nature, a natural blemish, 
k Fr. tache, It. tacca , taccia. 


It is a common tatche, naturally gevin to all 
men ... to watche well for theyr own© 
lucre. — Chaloner , M oria Encomum (in 
Nares). 

Compare old Eng. touch , to infect or 
stain (Wright) = Fr. tacher. So Bacon 
speaks of men being “ touched with 
pestilent diseases,” and an insane per- 
son is said to be “ touched in the 
head.” 

To kinde, ne to kepynge, & be waar ofknaue 
tacchis . 

The A. B. C. of Aristotle, Babees Book, p. 12. 

Bursegaunt, we are foule deceiued in you 
the tyrne passed, for we wende that ye had 
be a true knight, and ye are but a mocker, 
and a iaper of ladies, and that is a foule 
tache . — hnight of La Tour- Landry, p. 33. 

Ne neuer trespast to him in teche of mys- 
seleue. 

AUitei'ative Poems, p. 72, 1. 1230. 

For evermore Love his servants amendeth, 
And from all evill laches hem defendeth. 

Chaucer, Cuckow and Nightingale, 1. 192. 

“Ah,” said the cowheard, “I wend not 
this, but I may beleeve it well, for bee had 
never no tatches of me,” — Malory, Hist . of 
King Arthur, 1631, vol. i. p. 96 (ed. Wright). 

For he that is of gentle blood will draw 
him unto gentle tatches, and to follow the 
custome of noble gentlemen. — Id. vol. ii. 

p. 6. 

A wyfe that has an yvell tach , 

Ther of the husbond shalle haue a smache, 

But jif he loke well abowte. 

The Tale of the Basyn, 1. 26 ( Early Pop . 

Poetry, iii. 4&, ed. Hazlitt). 

I gaf hym male and palster and made of 
hym a pylgrym and mente al trouth, 0 what 
false touches can he, how can he stuffe the 
sleue wyth flockes. — Caxton, Reynard the Fox, 
1481, p, 56 (ed. Arber). 

His kynne and lignage drawe al afterward 
from hym, and stonde not by hym, for his 
falshede and deceyuable and subtyl touchu. — 
Id. p. 78. 

God forbid, but all euill touches , wanton- 
nes, lying? , pickinge, slouthe, will, stubbum- 
nesse ana disobedience, shold be with sh&rpe 
chastisement, daily cut away.r— Ascham, The 
Scholemaster , 1570, p. 48 (ed, Arber). 

Touchy, peevish, easily offended or 
irritated, is generally understood to 
mean, in accordance with the spelling, 
over-sensitive to the touch, shrinking 
or wincing at the slightest contact, like 
the retractile “tender horns of cockled 
snails,” or the leaves of the sensitive 
plant. Compare the quotations from 
Cotgrave, Barnes, and Bay. 
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You have a little infirmity — tactility or 
touchiness. — Sydney Smith , Letters , 1831 
[Davies], 

It is really the same word as old 
Eng. techy, tetchy , titchy , morose, 
peevish, more properly tachie , tatchy , 
faulty, corrupt, vicious (Fr. fache, 
blemished), spoilt by a teche , tetche , 
or facile, a spot, stain, or vice of 
nature, hereditary blemish, Fr. tache . 
See Touch, 

Tmtchy (from touch ) ? very irritable or sen- 
sitive, impatient of being even touched. Noli 
me tangere. — IF. Barnes , Dorset Poems , 
Glossary. 

Ckatouilleux d la poincte , Quick on the 
spurre . . . licfci/, that will not endure to be 
touched. — Cotgrave. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. 

Shakespeare , Rich. 111. iv. 4. 

Sir G. Carteret is titched at this.— Pepys, 
Diary (ed. Bright), vol. iii. p. 317. 

Titchy , morosus, difficihs. — Cole’s Dic- 
tionary. 

Tetch’e , or maner of condycyone, Mob, 
Condicio. — Prompt. Parv. 

A chyldis tatches in playe shewe playnlye 
what they meane. — Ilorman , Vulgana. 

For hade pe fader ben hia frende J?at hym 
before keped, 

Ne neuer trespast to him in teche of mys- 
seleue. 

Alliterative Poems (14th cent.), p. 7?, 

1. 1229, E.E.T.S. 

Ac I fynde if pe fader • be false and ashrewe, 
pat somdel pe sone * shal haue pe sires tacches. 

W. Langiand , Vision ofP. Plowman , Text B, 
ix. 145 (1377, ed. Skeat). 

This tecche had Kay take in his norice, that 
he dide of Sowke. — Merlin, p. 135. 

She breeds yong bones 

And that is it makes her so tutchy sure. 

King Leir and His Thee Daughters, 1605. 
Away these tachie humors flung. 

Wit and Drollery [NaTes], 

Ya purting, tatchy , stertling, . . , Theng. 
— Exmoor Scolding, 1. 21 (see Mr. El worthy’s 
note, p. 159). 

Tetch, to be restive or obstinate. — Ferguson, 
Cumbe Hand G lossary . 

Mistetch, an ill or awkward habit acquired 
through bad training. Mistetched , having 
acquired such a habit. — Atkinson, Cleveland 
Glossary, p. 339. 

Tetchy,, quarrelsome, peevish. — E. B. Pea- 
cock . Lonsdale Glossary. 

Mistetch t, That hath got an ill Habit, Pro- 
perly or Custom. A Mistetcht Horse. I 
suppose q. Misteacht, mistaught, unless it 
come from tetch, for diatast, as it usually said 
in the South, he took a Tetch } a Displeasure 
4 >r Diftast; this Tetch seems to be only a 


Variation of Dialect for touch, and techey for 
touchy, very inclinable to Displeasure or 
Anger. — Ray , North Country Words, p. 45 
(ed. 1742). 

And pot is aye pe ^ri queade techches of pe 
misjiggeres . — Ayenbite oj Inwyt , p. 136. 

[That is always the three bad faults of 
slanderers.] 

But yef the husbonde perceiuithe of the 
wiff sum leude taches in her gouernaunce or 
behauing, that he aught to be ielous . — Book 
of the Knight of La Tour-Landry , p. 24 
(E.E.T.S.). 

Nobille m ay denes comen of good kyn ought 
to be goodli, meke, wele tached , ferine in 
estate, behauina - , and maners. — Id. p. 18. 

This frantic fellow took tetch at somewhat 
and run away into Ireland. — North, Life of 
Ld. Guilford , ii. 286 [Davies]. 

Hee is one that will doe more then he will 
speake, and yet speake more then hee will 
heare ; for though hee loue to touch others, 
bee is teachy himself, and seldome to his own 
abuses replyes but with his Fists , — John 
Earle, Micro-cosmog raphie, 1628, A Blunt Man . 

The techy Leper is displeas’d, hee’l hence, 

The Jordan-rrophet dallies against sence. 

Quarles , Divine Fancies , p. 61 (1664). 

This is no age for wasps ; ’tis a dangerous 
touchy age, ana will not endure the stinging. 
— Randolph , Hey for Honesty , The Introduc- 
tion (1651). 

It may be noted that fetch is an 
American pronunciation of touch . 

In the hardest times there wuz I oilers 
tetched ten shillins. — J. R. Lowell , Biglow 
Papers, No. 2. 

Touch an’ hail, i.e. “Touch and 
heal,” a name for the St. John’s wort 
in Antrim and Down (Patterson), Hy- 
pericum , is evidently a corruption of 
the old Eng. name tutsan , misunder- 
stood as touch an' ; — heal being then, 
added to completo the sense. 

Tutsan , 0. Eng. futsayne , is from Fr. 
toutesaine , all wholesome. 

Toy, in the old phrase “ tolake toy ,” 
a fit of caprico or ill-humour, huff or 
offence, seems not to have been regis- 
tered in any of the dictionaries. It is 
certainly distinct from toy , a plaything, 
and probably identical with Scotch tott, 
tout , a fit of ill-humour, Belgian togt, a 
draught of wind, a strong desire or 
emotion. Compare Scot. touttie,N. Eng. 
totey, irritable ; Cleveland toit, to lark 
or play the fool ; 0. Eng. totte, foolish ; 
and -toity, in hoity-toity, formerly zr 
thoughtless, giddy, foolish (Wheatley, 
Bid. of Reduplicated Words). 
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.b they sometimes withdraw their love 
irom their children upon slender dislikes, so 
these many times take toy at a trifle. — Bp 
Sanderson , Works , vol. i. p. 358 (ed. Jacob- 
son). 

The hot horse, hot as fire, 
Tooke toy at this, and fell to what disorder 
His power could give his will. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen , act v. sc. 4, 

1. 65 (ed. Littledale). 

Cast not thyne eyes to ne yet fro, 

As thou werte full of toyes : 

Vse not much wagging with thy head 
It scarce becommeth boyes. 

The Babees Book , p. 80, 1. 332 
(E.E.T.S.). 

To hear her dear tongue robb’d of such a joy, 
Made the well-spoken nymph take such a 
toy, 

That down she sunk. 

Marlowe , Hero and Leander , 5th Sestiad, 
p. 304 (ed. Dyce). 

She is one, she knows not what her selfe if 
you aske her, but shoe is indeed one that 
ha’s taken a toy at the fashion of Religion, 
and is enamour’d of the New-fangle . — 
Earle, Micro-cos/nographie , 1628, p. 63 (ed. 
Arber). 

Men, How now, my lady? does the toy 
take you, as they say '! 

Abi. No, my lord; nor doe we take your 
toy , as they say. — Marston , The Insatiate 
Countesse , act i. (vol. iii. p. 115, ed. Halli- 
well). 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Shakespeare , Hamlet , i. 4, 77. 

These are so far from that old quaere of 
Christians, Quid faciemus? — What shall we 
do? that they will not admit the novel ques- 
tion of these toytheaded times, what shall we 
think? — T. Adams, Sermons, The Fatal Ban- 
quet, vol. i. p. 221. 

Track-pot, 7 old Scotch words for a 

Truck-pot, j tea-pot, properly a pot 
in which tea is drawn, the first part of 
the word corresponding to Dan. freeze, 
to draw (of tea), Dut. treklccn, Ger. tra- 
gen. The Danes say, “ Thoen har ikke 
trukhen nok,” the tea has not drawn 
enough (Ferral, Repp, and Rosing). 

Trade-winds, “ winds which at cer- 
tain seasons blow regularly one way at 
sea, very serviceable in a trading voy- 
age ” (Bailey), generally understood to 
mean, as in this definition, winds which 
favour trade or commerce. The proper 
meaning is customary routine winds 
whioh hold a certain well-defined 
course, from Old and Prov. Eng. trade , 


a beaten path, a rut in a road, a track, 
a habit, a way of life, originally a trod- 
den path, from A. Sax. Mian, to tread, 
Dan. trcede, Icel. a, Goth. truda/n, to 
tread. Compare Cleveland trod , a foot- 
path, A. Sax. trod , Icel. trod, a roadway 
to a farmstead, Prov. Swed. trad, a 
pathway. 

Trade, from meaning motion to and 
fro, passing backwards and forwards on 
a beaten track, has passed through the 
sense of reciprocal intercourse, into 
that of traffic, commerce, perhaps un- 
der the influence of Fr. traite, trade, 
Sp. trato (from Lat. tractus), handling, 
management, traffic, It. traMa, 

Carr, a wheel-trade or wheel-rout. — Ken- 
nett, Paroch. Antiquities (E. D. Soc.). 

A vast o’ rabbits here, by the trade they 
make. — Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary, p. 540. 

A postern with a blind© wicket there was 
A common trade to passe through Priam’s 
house. 

Lord Surrey, ARneid, bk. ii. 1. 592 
(ab. 1540). 

Mr. Wedgwood has the apt quota- 
tion — 

Wyth wind at will the trad held thai, 

And in England com rycht swyth. 

Wynton, vi. 20, 55. 

— I’ll be buried in the king’s highway 
Some way of common trade, where subjects’ 
feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s 
head : 

For on my heart they tread now whilst I live. 

Shakespeare, King Richard II, iii. 3, 158. 

Straight gan he him revyle, and bitter 
rate, 

As Shepheardes curre, that in darke Eveninges 
Shade, 

Hath tracted forth some salvage beastes 
trade, 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , II. vi. 39. 

It requireth of every man to return from 
his evil ways, his ancient and accustomed 
sins wherein he had travelled and traded 
himself, and made it his walk a long time. — 
Bp. J, King, Lectures on Jonah, 1594, p. 238 
(ed. Grosart). 

The term trade-winds is of a doubtful origin 
and signification. Some think that it has 
been applied to these winds on account of 
their constancy, trade originally signifying a 
common course or track, the course treaded ; 
and Hakluyt has the phrase, u the wind blow- 
ing trade, i.e. a regular course. Others 
think that it has been introduced by our sea- 
men, because they considered these winds 
more favourable to the promoting » of trade 
and commerce than any other wind they 
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were acquainted with. — W. Wittich, Curiosi- 
ties of Physical Geography, i. 105. 

Teach a child in the trade of his way, and 
when hee is olde, hee shall not depart from 
it . — Genevan Version, Prov. xxii. 6. 

So we travelled with this woman till we 
brought her to a good trade , and at length 
shewed her the Kinges pardon, and let her 
go. — Ijatimer , Serm-ons, p. 125 verso. 


Train-oil, a species of coarse oil, is 
now understood by most people to have 
been so named from having to do with 
the only trains with which they are 
acquainted, viz., railway- trains, as if 
used for lubricating their wheels. 
Others have supposed that the word, 
formerly spelt trainy oil , comes fromFr. 
Jmile trainSe , as if oil draivn off from 
the fat or blubber ( trainer , to draw), 
like our “ cold -drawn castor- oil” (so 
Chambers, Etym. Diet,). It is really 
from But. traan , whale-oyl, trane-oyl 
(Sewel,1708), another usage of traan, a 
tear, a dripping, traanen, to shed tears, 
to trickle or run (as oil from blubber) ; 
Swed. tran, and tranig, trainy; Ger. 
th/ran , blubber oil, tlirdne , a tear, a drop, 
0. H. Ger. trahan. 

Similarly tar , A. Sax. tint, teor, tyrwa , 
Ban. tjere, Swed. tjdra, Icel. tjara, 
might seem to be allied to tear, A. Sax. 
tear, tcer , taker (Goth, tagr), used also 
for any dropping, distillation, or exu- 
dation, such as pitch from the pine. 
Compare baJsames tear (iElfric), — “The 
balsam tree weeps out a kind of gum, 
like tears .” — T. Adams, Works , i. 864 ; 
Greek ddhru, the tear of the pine=z 
pitch (Medea, 1. 1197) ; It. lacrimo, 
“ any kind of gum-drops, as Kosin or 
Terpentine.” — Florio; “Arborum lacri - 
wwe.”~-Pliny, xi. 6; “Thy ripe fruits 
and thy l\qyuyrs.”~ -A. V. Ex. xxii. 29, 
Heb. “tear” (of thy trees); “mul- 
berry-tree.” — 2 Sam. xxiii. 24, Heb. 
bakah , the weeping, i.e. exuding, tree. 
Compare Ban. taar , a drop of drink, 
taare, a tear. Biefenbach, however, 
connects tar with tree, Goth, triu (Goth. 
Sprache, ii. 682). 

Sylvester says of the balm : — 
Whereof the rich Egyptian ho endears 
Boot, bark and fruit, and much more the 
tears. 

Du Bartas , Divine Weekes, 1621, p. 181. 
And where huge hogsheads sweat with trainy 
oil, 

Thy breathing nostrils hold. 

Gay , Trivia , ii, 253. 


Transom, a cross-beam, in a ship ft 
piecd of timber that lies a-thwart the 
stem (Bailey), is a naturalized form of 
Lat. transtrum, a cross-beam, originally 
a rower’s bench, as if a timber going 
across (trans) from side to side of the 
vessel. This word itself is, howeyer, a ^ 
corrupted form of a Greek thrdmstron, * 
a diminutival form of thranos , a rowing 
bench, akin to thrdnos, a stool. A 
further corruption is tramommer, as if 
compounded with simmer, Fr. sommier , 
a beam of timber. 

Forrests are saw’d in Transoms, Beams and 
Somers, 

Great Rocks made little, what with Sawes 
and Hammers. 

J. Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 464. 

Trapes, a colloquial term for an idle, 
slatternly woman, is not, as we might 
suppose, derived from Prov. Eng. trape, 
to trail along in an untidy manner, as 
if a draggle-tail, but from trapes, traipse, 
to wander or saunter about, trapass, to 
wander about aimlessly (Peacock, Man - { 

ley and Corringham Glossary, N. W. 
Lincoln.), Fr. trepasser , trespasser , to 
pass beyond (one’s own limits), be a 
tramp or vagrant. 

It wasn’t vor want o’ a good will, the litter- 
legg’d trapes hadn’t a’ bio wed a coal between 
you and me. — Mrs. Palmer, Devonshire Court- 
ship, p. 14. 

Learnedly spoke ! I had not car’d, 

If Pallas here had been preferr’d ; 

But to bestow it on that Trapes, 

It mads me ! 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque , 

Poems, p. 274. ' 

Since full each other station of renown, 

Who would not be the greatest trapes in 
town. 

E. Young, Satire VI. On Women. 

The following are from Bavies, Supp, 
Eng. Glossary : — 

It’s such a toil and a trapes up them two pair 
of stairs. — Mrs. H. Wood, J'he Channings , p. 

471. 

The daughter a tall, trapesing , trolloping, 
talkative maypole. — Goldsmith , She Stoops to 
Conquer , act i. 

Compare with this Scottish stravaig , 
to stroll or wander about idly, also of 
classical origin, being a derivative of 
Lat. extra-vagari , to wander beyond M 
the bounds, be extravagant, whence It# 
streuvagare, to wander, gad, or stray 
beyond or out of the way (Florio), 
Prov, estraguar, old Fr. esfrayer , and * 
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Eng. e tray. Cf. strange, from Lat. ex- 
iraneus. 

He has gi’en up a trade and ta’en to stra- 
vuigin*. — A. Hislop , Scottish Proverbs, p. 118. 

Th’ extravagant and erring spirit. 

Hamlet, i. 1. 

Prophecy did not ettravagate into remote 
subjects, beyond the Jewish or the Christum 
pale. — Davison, On Prophecy, p. 71 (8th 
ed.). 

Travestile, “applied to an author 
when his Sense and stile is alter’d ” 
(Bailey), is a corrupt form of travesty , 
Fr. travestie, lit. a disguise or change 
of vesture (tram and vestis). 

Traveller’s Joy. This popular name 
for the clematis presents a curious in- 
stance of a word originating in a mis- 
taken etymology. The French name 
for the plant is viorne, shortened from 
Lat. viburnum (It. viburno). This 
being Latinized into viorna, was inter- 
preted by Gerarde as vi(am)-ornans, 
the plant which decks the road with 
its flowers, and so cheers the traveller 
on his way, and Englished accordingly 
“Traveller’s Joy.” His own account 
is as follows : — 

[It] is called commonly Viorna quasi vias 
ornans, of decking and adorning waies and 
hedges, where people trauell, and thereupon 
1 haue named it the Traueilers Joie. — Gerarde, 
Herball, p. 739 (fol. 1597). 

Here was one [hut] that, summer-blanch’d, 
Was parcel- bearded with the traveller s joy. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field, 1. 153. 

Treasure, an assimilation of Fr. tre- 
sor , It. Sp. tesoro, Lat. Gk. thesaurus 
(a deposit of gold), to words like mea- 
sure, scripture, verdure, portraiture, pic- 
ture, ending in -ure, Lat. -ura. 

jmt es welth, ala I sayde before, 

Of worldly riches and l resore. 

Hampole , Pricke of Conscience, 1. 1256. 

Treen-ware, given by Bailey as an 
old word for “ ernihen vessels,” from 
Fr. terrine, so spelt as if connected with 
treen (i.e. tree-en), made of wood. 

Treenware, Earthen Vessels. — Ray , North 
Country Words, p. 63. 

Trepan, to deceive or onsnare, has 
no connexion with the surgical instru- 
ment so spelt. The old form of the 
word was to trapan , being from It. tra- 
panaire, to cheat. 

Some deduce it from D repan o, Jt . Trapani , 
a city and port Sicily, into which some 


English ship having put under stress of 
weather received a friendly welcome, and 
afterwards by a breach of faith were forcibly 
detained there.— -Skinner. 

Some tell it thus, that Plowden being of 
the Romish perswasion, some Setters tra~ 
panned him (nardon the prolepsis) to hear 
Masse. — T. Fuller, Worthies of' England , vol. 
ii. p. 254. 

The ladies’ hearts he did trepan, 

My gallant braw John Highiandman. 

Burns, Poems , p. 50 (Globe ed,). 

Forthwith alights the innocent trapann’d 
One leads his Horse, the other takes his 
Hand. 

Cotton , Wonders of the Peake 9 p. 321. 

Triangles, a slang corruption of de- 
lirium tremens. 

Tri-bucket, a name for the cucking- 
stool, an old punishment for scolding 
women. It consisted of a chair fixed 
at the end of a long pole, in which the 
offender was seated, and then ducked 
in a horse -pond. 

The tri-bucket, a ducking-stool, seems to 
have been the general chastisement formerly ; 
and each of these towns had one of these in- 
struments also. — T. Bond , Topographical 
Sketches of the Boroughs of East and West 
Looe, m Cornwall, 1823. 

The word has nothing to do with try 
or bucket, but is a corruption of trebu- 
chet, which is used in the same sense, 
Fr. trebucket, a trap, from trebucher, to 
stumble, trip, fall down, L. Lat. trebu- 
chetum. “ Terbichetum , a cokstole.” — 
Ortus. See Way, Prompt. Parvulorum, 
p. 107. 

Tribulation by a pseudo-etymology 
has sometimes been regarded as a deri- 
vative of Lat. tribulus, a thorny plant, 
a thistle, from Greek trt-bdlos, a “ three- 
pronged” instrument, a caltrop, a plant 
with spikes or prickles ; with some 
latent reference, perhaps, to the thorns 
and thistles of the curse (Gen. iii. 18). 
Thus the men of Succoth were in tri- 
bulation when Gideon taught them 
with “thorns of the wilderness and 
briers ” (Judges viii. 16). So teasel is 
the plant by which wool is teased , 
carded, or “vexed” (Dryden), and 
compare Sp. escolimoso, hard, obstinate, 
from Lat. scolymos , a thistle, Banff 
taisle, to vex or irritate (Gregor). 

In reality, however, Lat. tribuldtio 
comes through tribulare , to afflict or 
press down, from trlbulum , a threshing 
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instrument, and denotes affliction as 
that which morally separates the wheat 
from the chaff, 

Till the bruising flails of God's corrections 
Have threshed out of us our vain affections. 

G. Wither. 

See Trench, Study of Word#, Lect.ii. 

The confusion of these two words 
trlbulns and tribulum in Italian is com- 
plete; compare: — 

Tribal#, akinde of weapon like a flaile; . . 
also the caltrop thistle or rough teazle, vsed 
also for a bramble, a brier, a thorue. Fare 
il tribolo , to waile, lament, scratch their faces, 
teare their haires, &cc. 

Tribolare , to afflict, vex, or bring into tri- 
bulation — to breake, to bruise, or thresh 
come with a flaile — also to toaze clothes — 
also to enbrier. — Florio , New W orld of 
Words, 1611. 

Da\*dar, the “ thorns ” of Gen. iii. 18, is 
translated in the Vulgate by the Latin tribu- 
lus (whence the English word “ tribulation ”) 
i.e. Centuurea calcitrapa, the common thistle 
of Palestine. — Sir J . Hooker f in Aids to Bible 
Students, p. 50. 

Latin words, . . . change their meaning 
because their meaningnever was thoroughly 
understood. “ Tribulation ” very soon left off 
suggesting thistles, just as “decimation” 
has in our own day left off suggesting the 
number ten, because “ tribulation ” and “ de- 
cimation” never so directly suggested the 
meaning of “ thistle ” ancl “ ten,” as the 
words “thistle ” and “ten ” did themselves. 
— Saturday Review, July 8, 1876, p. 52. 

Sins are fitly compared to thorns and 
briars, for their wounding, pricking, and such 
harmful offences. Therefore they are called 
tribuli , d tribulando, from their vexing, op- 
pression, and tribulation they give those that 
touch them. The wicked are such calthrops 
to the country, boring and bloodying her 
sides ; either pricking the flesh, or tearing of 
the fleece ; as briers and bushes that rob the 
sheep of their coats, which come to them for 
shelter. — The Forest of Thorns, T. Adams , Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 479. 

Bernard compares afflictions to the teasle, 
which, though it be sharp and scratching, is 
to make the cloth more pure and fine. — T. 
Brooks, The Privie Key of Heaven, 1665, 
Works, vol. ii. p. 147. 

Trial has ultimately the same mean- 
ing of threshing and winnowing. 

Tried in sharp tribulation, and refined 

By faith and faithful works. 

Milton, Par. Lost , xi. 63. 

God therefore in his wisedome thinkes it 
good to trie our faith and patience, by laying 
affliction upon us : . . . this is that Pan which 
Christ is said to have in his hand, whereby 
he purgeth his floure, and separateth the good 


Come from the Chaffe, Matth. 3. — Bp. An* 
drewes , Preparation to Prayer , 1642, p. ill. ( 

Temptations ... be (as the Fathers call 
them) rods to chasten us for sinne committed 
or to try and sift us, Mat. 3. 12, and so to take 
away the chaffe, the fanne being in the Holy 
Ghosts hand. — Bp. Andrewes , The Temptation 
of Christ, 1642, p. 5. ^ 

Trice cannot be conneoted with 
thrice, as if in three moments (Richard- 
son). It might seem to be the same 
word as Prov. Eng. trice, a small bit 
(Wright), a particle, sc. of time. Cf. Sp. 
triza, a particle (Prov. irisar, to grind, 
from Lat. tritus , tritiare). In Irish 
treis is awhile, a short time (O’Reilly). 

It is perhaps to be identified more pro- 
bably with Sp. iris, a crack, an instant, 
Portg. friz or iris, a sharp, momentary 
noise, like the breaking of glass, also an 
instant, as “ Elle veyo num triz, he 
came in a trice — Yioyra. 

To tell you what conceyte 
I had then in a tryce, 

The matter were to nyse. 

J. Skelton, Phyllup Sparowe (1522), ) 

1. 1130. 

All sodenly as w T ho saith treis. 

Gower , Confessio Amantis. 

Nicholas Udall seems to have re- 
solved treis into trey (~ Fr. trois) and 
ace , as if a throw at dice, like “ deuce- 
ace.” 

1 wyll be here with them ere ye can say trey 
ace. 

Roister Doister (ab. 1550), act iii. sc. 3. 

Now Pithias kneele downe, aske me blessyng 
like a pretie boy, 

And with a trise, thy head from thy shoulders | 
1 wyll convay. * ' 

Edwards , Damon and Pithias , 1571 (Old 
Plays , i. 252, ed. 1825). 

There is no vsurie in the worlde so heynous 
as the gaine gotten by this playe at dyce, 
when all is gotten with a trice ouer * the 
tliumbe, without anye traficke or loane.— 
Northbrooke, Treatise against Dyeing , &c., 

1577, p. 129 (Slmks. Soc.). 

As, when two Gamesters hazard (in a trice ) 

Fields, Vine-yards, Castles, on the Chance of 
Dice, 

The standers-by diversly stird with-in, 

With, some that This, and some that That 
may win. 

J. Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 453. 

O the charity of a penny cord ! it sums up ^ 
thousands in a trice. 

Shakespeare, Cymbeline , v. 4, 170. 

Trick, as an heraldic term, to draw 
or etch a coat-of-arms with pen and * 
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ink, representing the colottrs, metals, 
&c., by the conventional dots, lines, 
hatchings, &c., is the same word as 
Dutch trecken , trekken , to draw or trace 
outlines, trek , a stroke of a pen, Dan. 
track, the same, Icel. drdka, a streak, 
Ger. tragen , Icel. <kaga, Goth, and 
A. Sax. dragan , Lat. trahere , to draw. 
Other uses are tricked out , i.e. blazoned 
ornately like a coat -of- arms ; old Eng. 
trick zz Dan. frock, a trait (tr actum), 
feature, or characteristic peculiarity : — 

A heart, too capable of every line and trick 
of his sweet favour. — All’s Well that Ends 
Well , i. 1. 

He hath a trick of Cceur de Lion’s face. 

King John , i. 1. 

A trick at cards, Dutch trek, is a 
draught, haul, or with -drawing of them 
from the table. This is probably a dis- 
tinct word from trick , to cheat or de- 
ceive, Fr. thicker , Prov. Eng. trucky , 
cheating (Yorks.), Scotch trucowr , /ra- 
kier , trucker , a deceitful, tricky person, 
compare Ger. tmgen, to deceive, /ntp, 
a deceit or imposture, old Ger. a 
trick, triugan , to cheat, which words 
Pictet connects with Sansk. druh , to 
be mischievous, to hurt by enchant- 
ments, drug] La, malice ( Origines Indo- 
Europeenes, tom. ii. p. G36). Compare 
also A. Sax. trucan , to fail, pine, grow 
weak, Prov. Eng. truck (of a cow), to 
fail to give milk. 

Trifle. ) The latter of these two 

Trivial. ) words has come to be 
regarded as pretty much the adjectival 
form of the former, but they have really 
nothing in common. Trifle , in old 
English tryflc, truflc , trofel , meant for- 
merly a jest, a fable, a lying story, and 
is the same word as Fr. trufle, truffe , a 
gibe or jest, truffer , trujfler, to mock, 
flout, or jest, It. truffa, a cozening, 
trujfare, to cheat. 

Trivial is It. triuiale , “triuiall, com- 
mon, of small estimation, vsed or 
taught in high-waies” (Florio), Lat. 
trivialis , pertaining to cross-roads, tri- 
vinm, when three roads (tree vim) 
meet. The trivial name of a plant is 
its roadside, vulgar or popular name. 
A “trwial saying” formerly meant, 
not a slight and worthless one, but one 
, oftem quoted and probably therefore 
full of weight and wisdom, like Greek 


paroimia, literally a wayside saying, a 
popular proverb. 

[It] is a trivial saying, A very good mam 
cannot be ignorant of equity.—' Bp* Racket, 
Life of Williams, pt. i. p. 57. 

See Trench, Select Glossary , s. v. 
Bichardson remarks that “ Trivial and 
Trifle bear a remarkable similarity in 
sound and application.” The one has 
certainly exercised a reflex influence 
on the meaning of the other. A trivial 
excuse, for example, is now perfectly 
synonymous with a trifling excuse. 
Keble uses the word appropriately with 
allusion to a beaten track, 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ou^htto ask. 

The Christian Year, Morning. 

Similarly appropriate is Gay’s use of 
the word in his “ Trivia or Art of Walk- 
ing the Streets of London,” 

Yet let me not descend to trivial song, 

Nor vulgar circumstance my verse prolong. 

Ilk. ii. 1.30*1 

|?eos ant o$re trifles jjet be bihnjie% monie 
men mide, schulen beon ibrouht te nouht mid 
heale water ant mid J>e holi rode tockne. — 
Ancren Riwle, p. 106. 

[These and other falsehoods that he be- 
guileth many men with, should be brought to 
nought with holy water and with the holy 
rood sign.] 

And huanne ]pe mes byef> y-come on after 
pe o{?er : }:anne hyej? \>e burdes and J?e trufl.es 
uor entremes, and me J?ise manere ge)> pe 
tyme. — Ayenhite of lnwyt (1310), p. 56. 

[And when one dish comes in after another, 
then jokes and jests are for .entrees.] 

Many has lykyng trofels to here, 

And vanit^s wille blethly lere, 

And er bysy in wille ana thoght 
To lere pat be saul helpes noght. 

Hampole , Pricke of Conscience , 1. 186. 
Treoflaige heo smot her and ]>er ; in ano^-er 
tale sone, 

J?at holi man liadde gret wonder. 

Life of S. Dvnstan , 1. 75. 
Trow it for no trifles , his targe es to schewe ! 

Morte Arthure , 1. 89. 

I red th owe trette of a trewe, and trofle no 
lengere. Id. 1. 2932. 

Not ydle only but also tryfiynge and busy- 
bodyes. — Tyndale, 1 Tim. v. 13 (1534). 

[So Cranmer’s version, 1539, .and the Gene- 
van, 1557, translating tatlers, silly 

talkers.] 

But we ought not to trifle with Goa, we 
should not mocke him, he will not bee de- 
spised. — Latimer , Sermons , p. 140. 

Thou art mancipium paucae lectionis, an 
ideot, an ass, nullus es, or plagiarius, a trifler, 
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a trivmt, thou art an idle fellow. — Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Democritus to the 
Reader* 

Husband es, desiring no more than con- 
stancy, cannot content themselues with their 
desired felicity, but greeue their own soules 
with triphelU, and eate Yppe their owne harts 
through suspition of disloyalty. — Tell-Trothes 
New-Yeares Gift, 1593, p. 31 (N. Shaks. 
Soc,). 

Trip madam, a trivial name of the 
sedum reflexum, Fr. trippe madame , is 
corrupted from tnacque madame (Prior). 

Troll-my-dames, an old word for a 
game, sometimes called pigeon-holes, 
is a corruption of Fr. trou-madarne , the 
game called Trunks or the Hole (Cot- 
grave). 

A fellcw, sir, that I have known to go 
about with troU-my-dame s. — Winter's Tale , 
act ir. sc. 3. 

Troy-town, a provincial name 
sometimes given to a labyrinth or maze, 
formed of banks of earth. Norfolk 
villagers call a garden laid out spirally 
a “ city of Troy.” They say that Troy 
was a town which had but one gate, 
and that it was necessary to go through 
all the streets to get to the market 
place (Wright). The word is a corrup- 
tion of the British caer-troi, “ turning 
town,” or city full of turnings, from 
Welsh trot, to turn. Of. tro , a turn, 
troad and troiad, a turning (Bret, tro), 
these mazes having been common in 
Wales. There is a hamlet called Troy- 
town, probably on the site of one of these, 
four miles from Dorchester. A certain 
labyrinthine pattern is (if I remember 
right) popularly known as “ the walls 
of Troy.” 

I lost my way ; 'twas a regular Troy toun . 
— M. A. Courtney, W. Cornuull Glossary, 
p. 61. 

Perhaps connected with old Eng. 
throw, to twist, throe , and Lat. tor- 
quere , 

Troy-weight has been supposed to 
be a corruption of the Fr. octroi , a tax, 
a grant, something authorized, as if a 

ound Troy corresponded to Uvre 

’ octroi, but this needs confirmation. 

Octroi is from octroyer, 0. Fr. otroier, 
It. otoicure, Sp. otorgar, Prov. autreywr , 
autorgar, from emctoricare , to authorize. 

I am all redy to abey and accent your good 
and noble wil in the honour wherto ye re- 


quire me, the which with good hert I ottroye 
and grauntyou.— History of Helms Knight of 
the Swanne , ch. iii. sub jin, 

Truchman, an interpreter, a word of 
common occurrence in old writers, is a 
corrupt form, like the French truche* 
man, Sp. trufaman, M. H. Her. trage- 
munt, of Arab, targoman, fromfa/rgama, 
to explain (Chaldee targum, a transla- 
tion), whence also It. dragomarmo , Fr. 
dirogman, L. Lat. (kagumanm . 

It. torcimanno , an interpreter, a trouchman f 
a spokesman. — Flono. 

Whereby w’ are stor’d with Truch-rnan, Guide, 
and Lamp 

To search all corners of the watery Camp. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas , p. 68 (1621). 
Tears are his truckmen, words do make him 
tremble. R. Greene. 

Then Finland-folk might visit A Africa, 
The Spaniard lnde, and ours America, 
Without a ti'uch-man. 

6 ylvesier, Du Bartas, p, 256 (1621). 

The word probably was conceived to 
have some connexion with truck, as if 
the interpreter were the medium by 
winch ideas are exchanged or bartered, 
indeed the word “interpreter” itself 
(Lat. interpret) meant originally a fac- 
tor, broker, or negotiator. 

Sylvester observes that language 
alters by occasion of trade, which 
With hardy luck 

Doth words for words barter, exchange and 
truck. 

Latelve toe mee posted from Joue thee 
truck spirt, or herrald of Gods. — Stanyhurst , 
JEn. iv. 375 [Davies]. 

The Earle, though lie could reasonably 
well speake French, would not speake one 
French word, but all English, whether he 
asked any question, or answered it, but all 
was done by Truchemen. — Puttenham , Arte of 
Eng. Poesie , p. 278 (ed. Arber). 

Demosthenes complained . . . that Apollo 
was become King Philips friend, as it the 
Priests and truckmen had beene eyther so dis- 
couraged with feare, or so dazeled with a 
golden Sun ; as they and theirs neyther durst 
nor would deliuer anything, that might tend 
to the Kings preiudice. — Howard, Defeusative 
against poyson of Supposed Prophecies , 1620, 
p. 17 verso. 

I send a solempne ambassad*to the King’s 
Ma ie by an herrald, a trumpet, an orator 
speaking in a straunge language, an inter- 
preter, or a truckman with hym.— * Lonely 
Manusciipts , p. 33. , 

A valiant, learned, and religious King, 

Whose sacred Art retuneth excellent 
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This rarely-sweet celestiall Instrument ; 

And Daunts Truckman rightly doth resound, 
(At the Worlds end) his eloouencerenown’d. 
J. Sylvester, Da Martas , p. 434. 

Tromche mem, in a passage quoted by 
Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army , vol. 
ii. p. 851 (who takes it to mean a trun- 
cheon man /), is evidently a further cor- 
ruption of trouchman or truckman , in 
Scottish trenchman : — 

The Staff and Establishment of the Captain- 
General were, a Secretary, another for the 
French tongue, two surgeons, a trounche man , 
&c. 

Compare : — 

And having by his trounchman pardon crav’d, 
Vailing his eagle to his sovereign’s eyes, . . 
Dismounts him from his pageant. 

Peele , Polyhymnia , 1590. 
This being trewlie reported again to him 
be his trunshman with grait reverence he gaiff 
thankes .— James Melville , Diary , 1588, p. 263 
( Wodrow Soc.). 

Dame Natures trunchman , heavens interpret 
true. 

England's Parnassus , p. 621 (repr.). 

True-love knot has no etymologi- 
cal connexion with love , although it 
denotes the knot of engaged lovers, 
being a derivative of the Danish trolove , 
to betroth or promise ( hve ), fidelity 
( tro ), Icel. tru-lofa (=z lofa a sfna tru), 
to pledge one’s faith. 

Herbe Paris riseth vp with one small ten- 
der stalke two handes nigh, at the very top 
whereof come foorth lower leaues directly set 
one against another, in maner of a Burgun- 
nion crosse or a true loue knot ; for which cause 
among the auncients it hath beene called herbe 
TrueUme. — Gerarde , Herbal , p. 328. 

The Outside of his doublet was, 

Made of the foure-leaued trueloue grass 
Changed into so fine a gloss, 

With the oyle of crispy moss. 

R. Herrick, The Fayrie Kings Diet and 
Apparretl , Poems , p. 481 (ed, Hazlitt), 

Monli in his mantille he sate atte his mete, 
With palle puret in poon, was prudhche 
pi3te, 

Trowlt with trulufes and tranest be-tuene. 
Anlurs oj Arther , at. xxviii. ('Three Met. 
Romances , p, 13). 

[Manly in his mantle he sat at his meat, 
with cloak furred with peacock (?) was 
proudly arrayed, encircled with trueloves and 
knots between.] 

Under his tonge a trewe love he here, 

For therby wend he to ben gracious. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales , 1. 3692. 


TRUE-TABLE 

This trueloue knott, that tyes the heart and 
will 

When man was in th' extremest miserye 
To keepe his heart from breaking, existed 
still. 

Sir J, Davies , Poems , vol. ii. p. 215 
(ed. Grosart). 

Thou sent’at me a true-love-knot ; but I 
Return’d a ring of jimmals, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye. 

Herrick, Hesperides , Poems , p. 186 
(ed. Hazlitt). 

No, girl ; I’ll knit it up in silken strings 
W ith twenty odd -conceited true-love knots. 
Shakespeare , Two Gentlemen of Verona , 
ii. 7, 45. 

Three times a true-love's knot 1 tye secure, 
Firm be the knot, firm may his love endure. 

J . Gay , Shepherd's Week , iv. 1. 116. 
Truepenny, the name which Hamlet 
applies to the spirit of his father mov- 
ing “ in the cellarage ” — 

Art thou there, truepenny 1 

act i. sc. 5 — 

afterwards using the words, 

Well said, old mole ! canst work i* the 
earth so fast? A worthy pioner ! 

If Collier be correct in his assertion 
that truepenny is used as a mining 
term for some indication in the soil of 
the direction of the ore (Dyce, Glossary 
to Shakspere), this word may be, 
like trepan , to bore, derived from Greek 
trupdne, trupanon, a borer. Bailey 
gives Trupenny as “a name given by 
way of taunt to some sorry fellow ; ’* 
Casaubon says that he has often heard a 
crafty old hunx called “ an old trupenie," 
and this he identifies with Greek tru - 
panon, which was sometimes applied 
to a stupid senseless fellow (JDe Quatuor 
Linguis Comment atio, 1650, pt. ii. p. 
362). 

Trepan, a boring instrument, either 
for (1) perforating the skull, or (2) 
breaking through the walls of a be- 
sieged town (Sylvester), is a corruption 
of Greek trupanon , a borer. 

True- table, a word used by Evelyn 
for a bagatelle or billiard table, which 
would seem to refer to the accuracy 
with which it is levelled in order to lie 
true , doubtless denotes a table fur- 
nished with pigeon-holes, Fr. irons . 
Compare Troll-my-dames. 

There is also a bowling-place, a tavern, 
and a true-table, and here they ride their 
managed horses. — Diary of John Evelyn , 
March 23, 1646. 
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Trump, a term at cards, is corrupted 
from triumph, Fr. triomphe. 

She has 

Pack’d cards with Caesar, and false play’d my 

„ ' glory , . , 

Unto an enemy s triumph. 

Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 

A game without Civility or Law, 

An odious play, and yet in Court oft scene, 
A sawcy fcnaue to trump both King and 
Queene. 

Sir J. Hanington, Epigrams , bk. iv. 12. 
Honest men are turn’d up trump 
I shall find them in a lump 
But every knave must have a thump. 

Handolph , Hey for Honesty , act i. sc. 2. 

(1651). 

I finde this reason given by some men, be- 
cause they have been formerly naught them- 
selves ; they think they may be so served by 
others, they turned up trumpe , before the 
cards were shuffled. — Burton , Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, Pt. III. iii. 1, 2. 

Trump, in tlie phrase “ to trump up 
a story,” meaning to invent, foist, 
or fraudulently concoct, Prov. Eng. 
trump , to lie or boast, as if to sound a 
blast on a trump or trumpet, is from 
Fr. f/romper , to deceive, Sp. trompar , 
to whip a top, lead in circles, deceive, 
lead astray, trompa, a top, It. tromha , a 
circling whirlwind, probably from Lat. 
twrbo (trubo ? trumlo ?), with inserted 
m, as in strumpet, from Lat. stuprata 
(strupata). So Diez. 

B. Jonson says that Fortune “is 
pleased to trick or tromp mankind ” 
(Wedgwood). 

He nis not so trewe a knight as we wende, 
for he is but a t romper and a iaper, no fora, 
late us sende for bym. — Book of the Knight of 
L« Tour-Landry, p. 33 ( E.E.T.S. ). 

When truth appear’d, Rogero hated more 
Aleyrias trump ries, and did them detest 
Then he was late enamored before, . . . 

Now saw he that he could not see before, 
How with deceits Alcyna had bene drest. 

Sir J. Harington, Orlando Furioso, 
bk. vii. st. 59 (1591). 

Trunk, the proboscis of an elephant, 
has no connexion with trunk, the stem 
or stock of a tree (Fr. tronc), but is 0. 
Eng. trunk, a tube, a corruption of Fr. 
trompe, a trump or trumpet, “ also the 
Snowt of an Elephant” (Cotgrave), 
just as trunk in the Northern dialects 
is used for trump at cards. The noise 
made by the elephant blowing through 
its trunk resembles the hoarse sound of 
a trumpet, and is called “ trumpeting ” 
(Sir J, E. Tcnnent, Nat. Hist, of Cey- 


lon, p. 97). In a MS. of the 15th eeti* 
tury the animal is depicted with an 
actual trumpet for its proboscis (see 
Wright, Archceoloa . Album (1845), p. 

176 ). See Holland, PUny, vol. i. p. 858. 

He made a trunke of yron with learned 
advice, crammed it with sulphure, bullet, i 
etc. — Camden , Remaines (1637 ), p. 203. 

He that should lift up his voice like a trum- 
pet doth but whisper through a trunk. — Thm , 
Adams, The White Devil , Works, ii. p. 224. 
Through optic trunk the planet seemed to 
hear. 

Marvell , Poems, p. 162 (Murray repr.). 

And see Andrewes, Temptation of 
Christ, p. 51 (qto.).; Cotgrave, s.v. 
Sarbacane. 

Though God be our true glasse, through 
which wee see 

All, since the beeing of all things is hee. 

Yet are the trunkes which doe to us derive, 
Things, in proportion, fit by perspective, 

Deeds of good men ; for by their beeing 
here, 

Vertues, indeed remote, seem to be neare. 

Donne, Poems, 1635, p. 257. 

Tuberose, the name of the flower so 
called (PoUanthes tuberosa), is a corrup- 
tion of the Fr. tuber euse, Sp. and Portg. 
tuberosa, otherwise known as Jacinthe 
des Indes. These words are derived 
from Lat. tuberosus , which describes 
the tuberculated form of the root. 

I begged their pardon, and told them I 
never wore anything but Orange-flowers and 
Tuberose. — George htherege . 

Tumbler, an old name for a species 
of hunting dog, understood to mean 
the dog that tumbles or makes sharp 
turns in coursing, originated in a mis- <4 
take about the meaning of its French 
name vautre (old Fr. vaultre, veltre, It. 
veltro), as if connected with vautrer 
(old Fr. veautrer, voltrer, It. voltolare, 

Lat. volutare, to roll), to tumble, wal- 
low, welter. So its Latin name ver- 
tagus, was supposed to be derived 
from vertere , to turn. However, ver~ 
iagus , or rather vertragus, from which 
vautre (as well as Eng. fewterer, dog- 
keeper) comes, is a Gaulish word mean- 
ing “quick-runner,” from Celtic ver 
( an intensive particle) 4- frag, akin to 
old Ir. trang, foot, Greek trecho, to run, 
Goth, tlwagja, Sansk. trkeh (Zeuss, W. 
Stokes, Irish Glosses , p. 44). 

Among houndes the Tumbler called in 
latine Vertagus, is the last, which commetb of 
this worde Tumbler flowing first of al out of 
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thfiFrencb fountaine. For as we say Tumble 
«o they Tumbler, reseruin^ one sense and 
signification, which the latinists comprehende 
4 vnder this worde Vertere . — A. Fleming , 
Cains of Eng. Dogges , 1576, p. 41 (repr.). 

This sorte of Dogges, which compasseth 
all by craftes, fraudes, subtelties and deceiptes, 
we Englishe men call Tumblers, because in 
hunting they tume and tumble , winding their 
bodyes about in circle wise. — A. Fleming, 
Caius of Eng. Dogges, 1576 (p. 11, repr.). 
So Topsell, Fourfooted Beasts , pp. 168, 180. 

The word tumbler undoubtedly had it's de- 
rivation from the French word tumbler \tom- 
ber] which signifies to tumble ; to which the 
Latine name agrees, verlagus, from vertere , to 
turn ; and so they do : for in hunting they 
turn and tumble winding their bodies about 
circularly, and then fiercely and violently 
venturing on the beast, do suddenly gripe it. 
— The Gentleman's Recreation, p. 34, 1697 
[Nares]. 

Away, setter, away. Yet stay my little 
tumbler, this old boy shall supply now. 1 
will not trouble him, X cannot be importunate, 
I ; 1 cannot be impudent. — B. Jonson, The 
Poetaster, i. 1 (Works, p. 108). 

Tumult, a Scotch term for a portion 
of land connected with a cottar-honse, 
is probably connected with the old 
Swed. tomt, area (Jamieson). 

Turban, “ a Turkish Ornament for 
the Head made of fine linnen wreathed 
in a rundle ” (Bailey), seems in its 
present form to have been assimilated 
to the Latin turbon (a twist), as if it 
meant a turbinated head-dress, or one 
wreathed like a whelk. Old forms are 
turbant, Htrband, turribant, tulipant, 
folipant } Fr. turban, It. turbante, Low 
Lat. tuMpantus ; all from Pers. dub 
band, a turban, which is said to be 
compounded of dulai ( du , two, 4- hit, 
fold) and band , a band. 

Cotgrave defines turban (which ho 
also gives as turbant, tulbant), “a 
Turkish hat of white and fine linen 
wreathed into a rundle, broad at the 
bottome to inclose the head, and lessen- 
ing, for ornament towards the top,” 
with apparent reference to turbine, 
“fashioned like a Top [Lat. turbin-] 
Bhatp at the bottome and broad at the 
top.” 

The Ambassadour standing up uncovered, 
the Persian King (frolick at that time, or 
rather in civility) took off his Tulipant . — Sir 
Tim. Herbert, Travels , p. 313 (1665). 

Elsewhere he spells it turbant. 

They are not leap’d into rough chins and 
tulipants. 

Cartwright , Royal Slave , 1651. 


For soon thou might’st have passed among 
their rant, 

Wer’t but for thine unmoved tulipant , 

Marvell, Poems , p. 104 (Murray’s ed«). 

See also Selden, Titles of Honowr, p. 
184 ; Usher, Annates, p. 284 ; Prideaux, 
Cormexion, vol. i. p. 464. 

Shashes are long towels of Callico wound 
about their heads : Turbants are made like 
globes of callico too, & thwarted with roules 
of the same; hauing little copped caps on 
the top, of greene or red veluet, being onely 
worne by persons ofranke, and he the greatest 
that weareth the greatest. — Sandys , Travels, 
p. 63. 

His entrance was ushered by thirty comely 
youths who were vested in crimson Satten 
Coats, their Tulipants were Silk and Silver 
wreathed above with small links of Gold. — 
Sir Thomas Herbert, Travels , p. 141 (1665). 

In A World of Wonders, 1607 [p. 235], 
turbant , an old spelling of turban , is found 
marginally explained by tolibante.~~F. Hall, 
Modern English, p. 112. 

The Turke and Persian weare great tolibants 
of ten,fifteene andtwentieelles oflinnena piece 
vpon their heads. — Puttenham , Arte of Eng . 
Poesie, 1589, p. 291 (ed. Arber). 

Spenser, strangely enough, seems to 
have connected the word with Lat. 
tnrris , and identified it with the twrrita 
corona (Ovid), the towering or turreted 
crown, of Cybele, the turrita, mater (Vir- 
gil), as he speaks of “ old Cybele ” 

Wearing a Diademe embattild wide 
With hundred turrets, like a Turribant. 

Faerie Queene, IV. xi. 28. 

Of the same origin is It. tulipano , 
Sp. tulipan , whence old Eng. tutipan , 
Eng. tulip , the flower which resembles 
a gorgeous coloured turban, Sp. tuUpa , 
Fr. tulipe, Ger. tulpe. Gerarde says : — 

After it hath beene some fewe daies flow- 
red the points and brims of the flower tume 
backward, like a Dalmatian or Turkes cap, 
called Tulipan , Tolipan , Turban, and Turf an, 
whereof it tooke his name. — Herball , p. 117 
(1597). 

Tulipan, the delicate flower called hTulipa, 
or Tulipie, or Dalmatian Cap. — Cotgrave. 

See Twillpant. Ghiselin de Busbecq 
(died 1592) first brought into notice the 
lilac and the flower “which the Turks 
call Tulipan .” 

Turbot, Fr. and old Out. turbot , 
Welsh iorbtct, old Fr. tourboz (14th 
cent.), perhaps a corruption of Thor-but , 
Thor’s but or flat-fish (like Groek Zem , 
Jupiter, rz the dory). “Hie turbo, a but” 
(Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 254). Com- 
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pare A. Sax* $ umr-bodu, sparus ( Id . 
p, 55), \mnor-bod (Ettmuller), which 
might become TJmr-but, like Thursday 
beside Ger. Donnere-tag, and Ger. 
durrwurz, dorrwurz , and donnerwurz , 
various names for the plant Conyza 
(0. H. Ger* Donar zr Thor). Perhaps 
other corruptions of the same are thorn - 
Ger, dom-but , like dorn- stein, dorn - 
strahl, corrupt forms of Dow- (or 
Bonner zr Thor) -stem, -strahl (see G. 
Stephens, OZd W. Runic Monuments, 
p. 977). 

Compare Dan. torsk, the cod, Icel. 
frtwsfc, beside Dan. forded (i.e. Thor-din), 
thunder, Icel. t&r-duna. 

He tok sturgiun, and fye qual, 

And |>e turbut , and lax with-al, 

• * # « * 

Jje Butte, he scliulle f>e pornebake. 

Havelok the Dane , 1. 759. 

Tureen, so spelt as if from the city 
of Turin, is an incorrect form of 
terreen , Fr. terrine, properly an earthen 
vessel, from terre , Lat. terra, earth; 
Fr. Argot turin, pot de terre (Nisard, 
Hist, des Livres Populates, ii. 377). 
Compare turmeric, from Fr. tcrre-merite, 
and turpentine for terebinthine. So 
turnip (for terre-neppe), terrce napus 
(Earle, Eng . Plant-Names, p. 96). 

Item, pour 6 livres et demie de terbentine , 
4s. — Carpenter’s Bill, 1360, in Choice Notes , 
History , p. 71. 

Turk, an old word for a dwarf or 
hunch-back, a short thick-set man, 
seems to be merely a corruption of 
Scot, dark, thick-set, duergh, a dwarf, 
old Eng. dwerk, a dwarf ( Lybeus Bis - 
conus), dwarghe, Prov. Eng. durgan, a 
dwarf (Wright), derrick, a fairy, a 
pixy (Devon, Id.), A. Sax. dweorg, Dut. 
dwerg, Icel. dvergr, M. H. Ger. tie ere, a 
dwarf, Ger. zwerg (cf. zwerch , awry). 
Cf. Prov. Eng. dergy , short, thick-set 
( Wright). 

Turchie , short and thick, squat, Pertlis. — 
Jamieson, Scot. Dictionary. 

Durgan, of short or low stature, as, he is a 
durgan, a meer durgan. — Bp.Kennett , MS. in 
Way, Prompt . Parv. s.v. Dwerowe. 

Nanus, a dwarfe or a lytell Turke. — Ortus 
(ibid.). 

For the change from d to t, compare 
old Eng. turk , a sword or dagger (1638, 
Nares), which, must be for dirk , Ir. 
duirc , 


Item, ther is comen a newt litell Torke, 
whyche is a wele vysagyd felawe off the age 
of xl. yere; and he is lower than Manuell by 
a hanffull, and lower than my lytell Tom by 
the schorderys [shoulders], and mor lytell 
above hys pappe ; . . , . and he is leggyd 
ryght i now. — The Paxton Letters, 1470, vol. 
i l. p. 394 (ed. Gairdner). 

Into the hall a burne there cane : 

He was not hye, but he was broad, 

&c like a turke he was made, 

Both legg & thye. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. i. p. 91, 1. 15. 

Turkey. Broderip in his Zoological 
Recreations conjectured that this bird 
may have been so called from the blue 
or Turquoise colour of the skin about 
its head. 

Les Barbillons et create d’iceluy, 

Sont de coitleur d I'asurte p/oche. 

Belon, Portraits d’Oyseaux , 1557, 

Tur quo is was formerly spelt Turhj ; 
Sandys speaks of “the emerald and 
Turky; ” Pepys of a “ring of a Ttirky- 
stone ” (Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary). 

Turkey-bird, a Suffolk name for the 
wryneck (Wright), is no doubt a cor- 
ruption of turcot, the name elsewhere 
given to it. “Turcot” is the French 
turcou, It. torticolh, “wry-neck.” 

Turmoil, which seems to be com- 
pounded with the verb moil, to labour 
or drudge, is an Anglicized form of 
Welsh tramael, from fra, excessive, and 
mael, traffic, labour. The Welsh word 
also takes the form trafael, extreme 
effort, trouble, “ travail.” 

Turner, an old Scottish copper coin 
(Jamieson), is a corruption of Fr. tour - 
nois, a French penny (Cotgrave), from 
Lat. Turonensis , so called because first 
struck at Tours. So thaler , our “ dol- 
lar,” is a shortened form of Joachims - 
thaler, originally money coined in the 
Joachims Valley (Ger. thal^d ale), in 
Bohemia (16th century). It might 
have been mentioned above that rap, 
a stiver, in the phrase “Not worth a 
rap,” seems to be the same word as 
rappen, a small Swiss coin, the hun- 
dredth part of a franc, so named from 
the head of a raven, Ger. rabe, provin- 
cially rape, which was figured upon it 
(Chambers, Cyclopaedia). 

Turnkey* This name for the warder 
of a prison has been supposed by some 
to be a corruption of Fr. tourniquet 
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(something that turns round), a turn- 
stile (also a swivel, a screw), as if one 
who gives ingress and egress. That 
word, however, was never used in that 
specific sense ; though a parallel usage 
is presented in the slang term screw for 
a warder {Slang Diet.). 

Be sure you put Sheerness’s letter in a 
sealed envelope. I find I have none, and it 
is not good enough to give it open to a screw. 
What is a screw ? — A warder. — Examination 
of a Convict , Standard , Nov. 1, 1877. 

The prisoners .... seldom or ever 
“ round^’ on the u screw,” Anglice , betray an 
officer, so long as he acts '"square ” with 
them and their “ pals ” outside.— Five Years ’ 
Penal Servitude , p. 59. 

Turn-merick, a corruption of tur- 
meric, is quoted from Markham’s Cheap 
and Good Husbandry , 1676, in the last 
edition of Nares’ Glossary. Turmeric 
itself is from Fr. terre-meriie. 

Turrets, a word (not registered in 
the dictionaries) for the rings of a 
horse’s harness through which the reins 
are passed, so named now, perhaps, 
from a notion that they stand out from 
the collar like turrets or little towers 
from a castle, is in old English toretes 
or torettes , rings, from Fr. touret, “ the 
annulet, or little ring whereby a 
Ilawkes Lune is fastened unto the 
Jesses” (Cotgrave), a dimin. of tour, 
a turn, round, or circle (Prov. torn), 
from Lat. tornus, Greek tornos, a turn- 
ing wheel. Compare Fr. tournet, a 
ring in the mouth of a bit (Cotgrave). 
About his char tlier wenten white alauns, . . . 
Colered with gold, and toiettes filed round. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 1. 21 5k 

The Ringe [of the Abtrolabe] renneth in a 
manner oi a turet. — Treatise of Astrolabe 
[Tyrwhitt, m loc. «t.]. 

A collar .... with torrettes and pen- 
dauntea of silver and guilte. — Warton , Hist, 
of Eng. Poetiy, p. 240 ^repr. 1870). 

No sooner had he presented to us his 
mighty Jovian back, . , . . whilst inspecting 
professionally the buckles, the straps, and 
the silvery turrets of his harness, than I 
raised Miss Fanny’s hand to my lips. — De 
Quincey , Works, vol. iv. p. 306. 

As one who loves and venerates Chaucer 
for his unrivalled merits of tenderness, of 
picturesque characterisation, and of narrative 
skill, I noticed with great pleasure that the 
worn torrettes in used by him to designate the 
little devices through which the reins are 
made to pass. This same word, in the same 
exact sense, 1 heard uniformly used by many 


scores of illustrious mail-coach-men, to whose 
confidential friendship I had the honour of 
being admitted in my younger days.— Id. 
Note in loco cit. 

Turtle, the name of the sea-tortoise, 
is a corruption of its old name tortor , 
denoting the tortile (old Eng. tortyl , 
Fr. tortUle) or crooked (limbed) animal, 
in allusion to its tortuous or twisted 
feet, Lat. tortus. Compart the names 
of the tortoise , Fr. tortue , Sp. and Portg. 
tortuga . The forms It. tartaruga , Fr. 
tartarasse would seem to refer to the 
tartarian or infernal ugliness of a beast 
regarded as mis-shapen. 

Thei are like the crane and the turtu that 
turnithe her hede and fases bacward ? and 
lokithe ouer the shuldre. — Book of the knight 
oj La Tour-Landry , p. 15. 

Tweezers. This very English-look- 
ing word for a pair of nippers used in 
tweaking or twitching out hairs, &c., 
formerly tweeze , a case of instruments, 
is a naturalized form {ettwees) of Fr. 
ttuis, etui, old Fr. estuy, thus defined 
by Cotgrave, ** a sheath, case, or box to 
put things in, and (more particularly) 
a case of little instruments, or sizzars, 
bodkin, penknife, &c. now commonly 
tearmed, an Ettwee Compare Sp. 
estuche , Mid. High Ger. stuche, Ger. 
stauche, a case. Similarly tweers, the 
bellows at an iron furnace (Wright), is 
from Fr. tuyere , a blast-pipe. 

Here clouded canes ’midst heaps of toys are 
found, 

And inlaid tweezer-cozes strow the ground. 

Gao, The Fan, bk. i. 1 . 126 . 

Twig, to understand (Lincolnshire), 
and commonly used in slang in the 
sense of to notice or observe, is an 
adaptation of Ir tuigim, I understand, 
discern, or perceive. 

“They’re a twiggin ’ of you, sir,” whis- 
pered Mr. Weller. — Dickens, Pickwick Papers, 
ch. xx. 

A landsman said, “ I twig the chap — he’s 
been upon the Mill.” 

Barham , Ingoldsby legends, Misadventures 
at Margate. 

Whitley Stokes compares Ir. imgim , 
old Ir. iucm, with old Lat. tongere, 
Goth, thagkjan , Icel. thekkja, Eng. 
think ( Irish Glosses, p. 165). See 
Thick. 

Twilight, a cloth or napkin, is a 
corruption of the word toilet , Fr. toi- 
lette, dim. of ioile, a cloth (Lat. tela). 
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Compare old Eng. iwayle (Joseph of 
ArmatMe , 1 . '285) for towel, Fr. touaille. 

A toilet is a little cloth which ladies use 
for what purpose they think fit, and is by 
some corruptly called a twy Light. — Ladies’ 
Dictionary [Wright]. 

Fine twi-lights , blankets, and the Lord 
knows what. — The Fifteen Comforts of 
Matrimony , 1706. 

Similarly*! have heard a schoolboy 
speak of making his twilight. 

It was no use doing the downy again, so 
it was just as well to make one’s twilight and 
go to chapel. — Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green , pt. li. ch. 7. 

But he once dead — 

Brings her in triumph, with her portion, 
down, 

A twillet, dressing-box, and half a crown. 

Diyden , Disappointment, Prologue , 1684, 

1. 50. 

Twilled, in the subjoined passage of 
Shakespeare, has greatly perplexed the 
commentators. Pioncd probably means 
decked with pionics (a provincial form 
of peonies), standing here for marsh - 
marigolds, which are so-called in the 
Midland counties. Twilled seems to 
mean furnished with twills , which is 
a North country word for reeds, and 
only another form of old Eng. quills , 
reeds. It is “the very word to de- 
scribe the crowded sedges in the shal- 
lower reaches of the Avon as it winds 
round Stratford ” ( Edinburgh Review , 
vol. cxxxvi. p. 866). 

Compare Cumberland and Cleveland 
twill, a quill ; quylle , a stalke, Calamus 
(Prompt. Parv.) ; Ir. cuilc , a reed 
(O’Reilly). 

Thy banks with pioned and hvilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy host betrims, 

1 o make cold nymphs chaste crowns. 

Shakespeare , The Tempest , act iv. sc. 1,1. 65. 

A Twill; A Spoole; from Quill. In the 
South they call it winding of Quills, because 
antiently, I suppose, they wound the Yarn 
upon Quills for the Weavers, though now 
they use Reeds. Or else Reeds were called 
Quills , as in Latin, calami.— Ray, North 
Country Words. 

Twill-pant, the name of a flower 
quoted by Richardson from Chapman, 
Ovid's Banquet of Sense (1625), under 
the word Twill, a cane or reed, with 
which he supposed it was connected, 
is an evident corruption of tulipant, the 
old name of the tulip, so-called, like 
the Mart agon, or Turk's cap lily, from a 


fancied resemblance to a twfbm , old 
Eng. tulipant, of rich and varied 
colours. 

Twitch, a Lincolnshire word for 
couch-grass (triti cum repens), is another 
form of quitch grass, A. Sax. cwice, from 
civic, vivacious. So Leicestershire 
twitch-grass (Evans). See Couch- 
grass. 

Twitch-bell, a Cleveland word 
for the common earwig. The first part 
of the word is A. Sax. twicca r= wicga 
(ear-wig), a beetle ; -bell is apparently 
identical with hall, hoi, loll. (See 
Adams, in Pliilolog. Soc. Proc . 1858, 
p. 98). 

Twitche-box, an old corruption of 
touch-hox, a tinder-box, is quoted by 
Nares, Glossary, s.v. 

Twitter, a corruption of twit, to re- 
proach or chide maliciously, itself an 
abbreviated form of old Eng. atwyte , 
A. Sax. ed-witan, to wite or blame over 
again (see White), Goth, id-weitjan, to 
reproach, id-weit, reproach, from wcitan, 
to know (akin to Eng. wit, Lat. vidcre), 
Icel. vita, to know, vita, to fine. 

And if he was so good to forgive me a 
word spoken in ha«te or so, it doth not be- 
come such a one as you to twitter me. — Field- 
ing, Hist, of a Foundling , bk. vm. ch. 7 (p. 
Ill, Works'). 

And 3if )?er is out to eadwiten, otSer lod- 
lich, biderward heo schulefc mid eifcer eien. 
— Ancren Riwle, p. 212. 

[If there is aught to blame, or loathly, 
there they scowl with either eje.] 

Hore lates loken warliche, Jjet non ne 
edwite ham ne me huse, ne ut of liuse. — Id. 
p. 426. 

[ Let them carefully observe their maimers, 
that none may blame them, either m the 
house or out of the house.] 

Man, liytt was full grett dyspyte 
So offte to make me edwi/te ! 

Hymns to the Virgin and Child , p. 124, 

1, 226 (ed. Furnivall). 

Be not to hasty on brede for to bite 

Of gredynes lest men the wolde atiwite. 
Siam Piter ad Mensam, 1. 28 (Early 
Pop. Poetry , iii. 25). 

But God be thanked, said the foxe, ther 
may noman enduyte me ne my lygnage ne 
kynne of suche werkvs, but that we shal 
acquyte vs. — Caxton , Reynard the Fox, 1481, 
p. 115 (ed. Arber). 

No man for despite 
By worde or by write 
His felowe to twite 
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But further in lionestie, 

No good turnes eritwite , 

Nor olde sores recite. 

Udall, Roister Doister, ii. S (p. 36, 
ed. Arber). 

Which, as it was a speciall honour (and 
wheresoever this Gospell is preached, shall 
be told for a memorial! of her:) so was it 
withall not without some kinde of enthwiting 
to them (to the Apostles) for sitting at home, 
so drowping in a corner. — Bp. Andrewes , 
Sermons, p. 566 (fol.). 

And evermore she did him sharpely twight , 
For breach of faith to her, which he had 
firmely plight. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , V. vi. 12. 

His misziggeb uoulliche and his clepyej? 
truons and ham ziggeb zuo uele atuytinges 
and of folyes er ban hi nam a3t yeue \>et wel 
is worb pet zeluer. — Ayenbite of Inwyt , p. 
194. 

[(In giving alms to the poor some) 
slander them foully and call them truants and 
utter so many twittings and follies ere they 
give them aught, that the silver is well 
earned.] 

Typhoon, a tornado or hurricane in 
the Chinese seas, as if from the Gk. 
typhon (rv<p(ov), akin to typhus, (1) 
smoke, mist, (2) stupor of fever. It is 
composed of the two Chinese words, 
tm , great, fung , wind (N. fy Q. 4th 
S. No. 43, p. 889). 

Typhon , however, curiously enough,' 
was with the Egyptians the personifica- 
tion of whirlwinds and storms, and is 
described by Hesiod as a terrible and 
outrageous wind ( Theog. 807). See Den- 
nis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria , 
vol. i. p. 329, ed. 1878 ; Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians , vol. iii. p; 144 (ed. 
Birch). 

The extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere 
now begins to operate as one of the causes 
tending to the production of those terrible 
hurricanes, or rushes of wind, called typhoons 
(Tae-foong — u great wind which are justly 
dreaded by the inhabitants of southern China ; 
but which chiefly devastate the coasts of 
Haenan, and do not extend much to the north 
of Canton. The name typhoon , in itself a cor- 
ruption of the Chinese term, bears a singular 
(though we must suppose an accidental) 
resemblance to the Greek ?v<pm . — Sir J. 
Davis, The Chinese, vol. iii. p. 143 (ed. 1844.) 

But if the clift or breach be not great, so 
tfiat the wind be constrained to turne round, 
to roll and whirle in his discent, without fire 
(i.) lightening, it makes a whirle-puffe or 
ghust called Typhon (i.)thestorme Ecnephias 
aforesaid, sent out with a winding violence. 
—Holland, P links Nat. Hist . vol. i. p. 24. 


Typhon, moreover, or Vortex differeth teem 
Titrben, in flying backe, and as much as a 
crash from a cracke. — Id. p. 25. 

The winde, which they call Tufan , is so 
violent, that it driueth ships on the land, 
ouer-throweth men and houses : it commeth 
almost euery yeere once, lasteth foure and 
twentie houres, in which space it compasseth 
the compass. — S . Purchas, Pilgrimages , p, 
520. 

Francis Fernandes writeth, that in the way 
from Malacca to Japan they are incountred 
with great stormes, which they call TuJ’ons, 
that blow foure and twenty houres, beginning 
from the North to the East and so about the 
Compasse. — Id. p. 681. 

It may also be remem bred, that during 
this late tuff on, lightning was seen to fall and 
hang like fire, sometimes to skip too and fro 
about the Yards and Tackling of our Ships. 
— Sir Thos. Herbert , Travels, 1665, p. 12. 

The circling Typhon, whirl’d from point to 
point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the sky, 

And dire Ecnephia, reign. 

Thomson , Seasons, Summer. 


u. 

Ulm-tree, an elm, in Wycliffe, 
Isaiah xli. 19, is an assimilation to Lat. 
ulmus, of old Eng. and A. Sax. elm 
(Icel. dlmr , Dan. and Swed. abi). 
Similarly Ger. ulme, formerly elme, has 
been modified by ulmus (Skeat). 

Underling, a Cleveland word for a 
dwarfish, ill-grown child, seems to be 
a mistaken expansion of the synony- 
mous word urling in the same dia- 
lect, Scot, wrluch , vide Atkinson, s.w. 
Urling, Orling. 

Unequal is often used by early 
writers as equivalent, not to Lat. ince- 
qualis, but to iniquus , unjust, unfair, 
with which it was confused, e.g. A. V. 
Ezek. xviii. 25, and Geneva Version, 
ibid . See Abp. Trench, Select Glos- 
sary, who quotes : — 

These imputations are too common, Sir, 

And easily stuck on virtue, when she’s poor ; 
You are unequal to me. 

Ben Jonson, The Fox, act iii. sc. 1. 

Union, an old word for a single 
large pearl, Lat. undo, as if from unus, 
one. It is more likely that the pearl 
was so named from a fancied resem- 
blance to the onion, Lat . unio (Fr. 
oignon), just as "pearl ” itself comes 
probably from Lat. pirula , a little pear, 
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mad Lat. bacca denotes a berry and a 
pearl. Ufbio again, in this latter sense, 
may be only a Latinized form of a 
Garnish word (? oinnio). Compare 
Gael, uinnean, Welsh mjwwyn-in , Ir. 
uiwmamadn, an onion (W. Stokes, 
Irish Glosses , p. 102). 

In the cup an union shall he throw 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. 

Hamlet , v. 2. 

Here was that Venus which had hung in 
her ear the other Union that Cleopatra was 
about to dissolve and drink up as she had 
done its fellow. — Evelyn , Diary, Feb. 21, 
1645, p. 138 (reprint, Murray). 

Their [pearls] chief reputation consisteth in 
these fiue properties, namely, if they be 
orient white, great, round, smooth and 
weightie. Qualities I may tell you, not 
easily to be found all in one : insomuch as it is 
impossible to find out two perfitly sorted to- 
gether in all these points, and hereupon it is, 
that our dainties and delicates here at Rome, 
haue deuised this name for them, and call 
them Unions ; as a man would say, Singular 
and by themselves alone. — Holland , P limes 
Nat. Hist , vol. i. p. 255. 

.Elius Stilo doth report in his Chronicle, 
that in the time of warre against Jugurtha, 
the faire arid goodly great pearles began to 
be named Vniones . — Holland, ibid. p. 25 7. 

Marvell, speaking of the tulip, 
says : — 

Its union root they then so high did hold, 

That one was for a meadow sold. 

Poems , p. 67 (Murray repr.). 

With the above extract from Pliny 
compare — 

Union ad nun ceste pere, nule ne pot estre 
plus chere. 

Pur $eo est union numee, sa per q’ertmais 
trovee. 

Philip de Thaun , The Bestiary, 1. 1482 
(12th cent.), ed. Wriglit. 

[Unio is the name of this stone, none can 
be more precious, therefore it is named unio, 
its equal never was found.] 

They are not those Unions , Pearles so 
called, because thrifty Nature only affordeth 
them by one and one; seeing that not only 
Twins, but Bunches and Clusters of these 
[diamonds] are found together. — T. Fuller , 
Worthies of' England , vol. ii. p. 294. 

By placing some of their dispersed medita- 
tions into a chain or sequel of discourse, 1 
may with their precious stones make an 
u UnionJ’ and compose them into a jewel. — 
Jeremy Taylor , Holy Dying, ch. iv. sect. 4. 

Unready, the sobriquet given in so 
many popular histories of England to 
Ethelred, as if the meaning were ** un- 


prepared ” against his foes, is a mis- 
understanding of the old Eng. words 
rcedleds, devoid of rmd or counsel, unrad, 
bad advice. See Skeat, Notes to P. 
Plowman , p. 271. 

Ten years after their [the Danes’’] first 
visit we find the King, deservedly nicknamed 
the Unready , purchasing the goodwill of the 
invaders by a large sum of money .— Dawe 
and Lawson , Elementary Hist, of England , 
p. 27. 

Mr. Green, in his History of the 
English People (vol. i.), says of Ethel- 
red : — 

Handsome and pleasant of address, the 
young King’s pride showed itself in a string 
of imperial titles, and his restless and selt- 
confident temper drove him to push the pre- 
tensions of the Crown to their furthest ex- 
tent. His aim throughout his reign was to 
free himself from the dictation of the great 
nobles, and it was his indifference to their 
u rede ” or counsel that won him the name of 
ii .Ethelred the Retleless .' ’ 

Similarly Richard II. was popularly 
known as the Rodeless. 

Now Richard \>e redeles * reweth on 3011 self. 
Lang land , Richard the Redeles, 1399, 
Pass. i. 1. 1 (ed. Skeat). 

An vnredy reue * J>i residue shal spene, 

That menyp moth be was [maister] ynne * in 
a myntewhile. 

Vision oj Piers Plowman , C. xiii. 217. 

As an instance of the other word 
unready , unprepared, Wycliffe has— 

Leest macedonyes .... fynden you vn- 
redi . — 2 Cor. ix. 4. 

Unruly has all the appearance of 
being a derivative of rule , and is so 
explained in all the dictionaries, e.g. in 
Bailey, “ not to be ruled or governed ; ” 
“ Vnruly , irregularis” ( Levins , Mani - 
ulus , 1570). Etymologically the word 
as nothing to do with rule , and is to 
be analyzed, not as un-rul(e)-y , but as 
un-ru-ly (Morris), or more correctly 
un-roo-ly , un-rest-ful, derived from old 
Eng. imroo, unrest, roo or ro, rest, akin 
to Swed. and Dan. ro, Icel. rd, rest 
(A. Sax. row , pleasant), O. H. Ger. rdwa, 
ruowa, Ger. ruhe , Sansk. ram , rest 
Unruly thus corresponds exactly to 
Dan. uroUg , and means restless, turbu- 
lent. The translators of the Authorized 
Version probably connected the word 
with rule , as they use it for a Greek 
word meaning “ disorderly ” (1 Thess. 
v. 14), “ ungovernable ” (Titus, i. 6 and 
10), “ irrestrainable,” “ that cannot bo 
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cheeked” (Jas. i. 8), “ The tongue can 
no man tame, it is an vnruly euill ” 
(1611), “An vwruely evyll” (Tyn- 
dale, 1534), “An unpesible yuel ” 
Wycliffe, 1380). Abp. Trench quotes 
ruly from Foxe (Eng. Past and Present , 
Lect. iii.). A heathen stone, about 
10th century, found in Sweden, has the 
runic inscription, “ Thonar roa uit ! ” 
7.e. Thor give rest (G. Stephens, Thor 
the Thunderer , p. 42). 

Then goe you to your Soueraygne, 

f iue him obeysaunce duely ; 

hat done, withdraw your selfe asyde, 
at no tyme prooue vnruely. 

H. Rhodes , Bake of Nurture , 1. 368 
( Babees Book . p. 81). 

We desyre you brethren, warne them that 
are vnruly. — Tyndale , 1534, 1 Thess. v. 14. 

These people vsing to robbe and forrage, 
were many times bv the neighing of their 
vnruly Horsses discouered. — Tojneli , Hist, of 
Four-footed Beasts , p. 324 (1608). 

Those that are well-skilled in handling 
Horsses compell them from their vnrulinesse. 
—Id. p. 288. 

“ Here sone,” saide scho (hym to), 

“ Thou wirkeste th[isellfe mekille unroo, 
What wille thou with this mere do, 

That thou hase hame broghte ? ” 
Thornton Romances , Sir Perceval , p. 15, 
1.364. 

Booles, restless, occurs in the old 
Eng. poem, Of a mon Matheu \>ohte, 
1. 50: — 

bis world me wurchej? wo, 
rooles ase |?e roo, 

y sike for vnsete. 

Boddeker, Altenglische Dicht ungen, p. 186. 

Ne mai vs ryse no rest, rycheis, ne ro. 

Political Songs, Boddeker , p. 103. 
And thou thus ryfes me rest and re, 

And lettes thus lightly on me, lo 
Siche is thy catyfnes. 

Towneley Mysteries , Cntcifixio. 
Thare we may ryste vs with roo, and raunsake 
oure wondys. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 4304. 

In J?e holy goat 1 leue welle ; 

In holy chyrche and liyre spelle. 

In goddes body I be-leue nowe, 
A-monge bys seyntes to 3eue me rowe. 
Myrc , Instructions of Parish Priests , p. 14, 
1.447. 

In me weore tacched sorwes two, 

In pe fader mihte non a-byde, 

For he was euere in reate and Ro. 
Legends of the Holy Rood , p. 143, 1. 358. 

Thus com ur Lauerd Crist us to 
To bring us al fra, til rest and ro . 

Eng. Metrical Homilies, p. 14 (ed. Small). 


How readily the word would com® 
to be regarded as meaning unruled may 
be seen from the following, where Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection is Bpoken of: — 

Theyse vnrulyd copany gatheryd vnto them 
great multytude of the comons, & after sped 
them towarde ye cytie of Lodo. — Fabyan, 
Chronicles , 1516, p. oSO (ed. Ellis). 

Upbraid, to reproach or revile one, 
originally to cast something up to one, 
A. Sax. up-gebregdan (Somner) and up- 
dbregdan (Ettmiiller, p. 318), was some- 
time written abraid , as if identical with 
old Eng. abraide , to start up, or draw 
a sword, A. Sax. dbregdan , to draw 
out, bregdan , to turn or move quickly. 
Compare Icel. bregma, to move swiftly, 
draw a sword, start or make a sudden 
movement ; Prov. Eng. braide, to * 
start, leap, or strike. 

How now, base brat! what, are thy wits 
thine own. 

That thou dar’st thus abraid me in my land ? 
Tis best for thee these speeches to recall. 

Greene, Alphonsus , King of Aragon, 1599, 
p. 231 (ed. I9yce> 

Wright quotes from Bochas : — 

Bochas present felly gan abrayde 

To Messaline, and even thus he sayde. 

Liche as he had befallen in a rage 

[He] furiously abrayde in his language. 

Latimer has the peculiar form em- 
brmjd, as if compounded with en zr in. 

There was debate betweene these two wiues* 
Phenenna in the doyngof sacrifice, embrayded 
Anna because she was barren and not fruit- 
ful!. — Sermons , p. 61. 

We see something of the original 
meaning of the word in Prov. Eng. 
upbraid, or as it is spelt in North 
Eng. abraid, said of food which rises in 
the stomach with a feeling of nausea. 

In his maw he felt it commotion a little 
and upbraide him. — Nath, Lenten Stuffe 
[Davies]. 

Here the meaning is, not (as has 
been supposed) that the food reproves , 
the eater for over-indulgence, but that 
it rises or starts up. 

Upbraid , to cast a thing up to one, 
is found in very early English. Where 
Tyndale has “That same also the 
theves .... cast in his tethe ” {Matt. 
xxvii. 44, 1534), Wycliffe has “The 
theues .... vpbraidm hym of the 
same thing.” 
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In bis earen be hefde, pe heouenliche 
Louerd, &1 jjetedwit, & al £et upbmd, & al )?e 
sohom, &, alle J?e scheomen J?et earen mubte 
iherea.— i ncren Riwle , p. 108. 

[In his ears he heard, the heavenly Lord, 
all the twitting, and all the upbraiding, and 
all the scorn, and all the shame, that ears 
might hear.] 

And als I stod mv dom to her, 

Bifor Jesus, wit dreri cher, 

Of fendes herd Ic mani upbruyd 
And a hoc was bifor me layd. 

Eng. Metrical Homilies , p. 31 (ed. Small), 
he soun of oure Souerayn I** 11 swey in his 
ere, 

hat vpbraydes his burne vpon a breme wyse. 
Alliterative Poems, p. 101, 1. 430. 
And alle he suffred here irpbreyd. 

And neuer naght a3ens hem seyd. 

R. Mannyng , Handling Synne , 1. 5844. 
* Ne dide to his neghburgh iuel ne gram, 

Ne ogaines his neghburgh vpbrauiirig nam. 

Northumbrim Psalter , Ps. xiv. 3. 

Upholsterer, a reduplicated form 
(like fruit-er-er, poult-er-er) of 'upholster, 
originally the feminine form of up- 
holder, for upholdster. Old Eng. up- 
holdwe , “that sellythe smal thynges, 
velaber” ( Prompt . Paru .), is also a 
broker or dealer in second-hand 
goods. 

Vp-holderes on he bul shullen haue hit to 
selle. 

Vision of Piers Plowman, C. xiii. 218. 
Gay uses upholder for an under- 
taker, — 

Where the brass knocker, wrapt in flannel 
band, 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand, 
Th’ upholder , rueful harbinger of death, 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. 

Trivia , bk. ii. 1. 470. 

Upper-let, a Norfolk word for a 
shoulder-knot, is a corruption of 
epaulette. 

Uprist, sometimes used as a pre- 
terite = uprose, e.g . — 

The glorious sun uprist. 

Coleridge, Ancient Manner , part ii. — 

and as a past participle z= uprisen, 
e.g.— 

[Msda] That new is uprist from bed. 

Spenser , S. Calendar, March— 

both from a mistaken view about the 
old Eng. up rist — 

Up rist this jolly lover Absolon. 

Chaucer , MUleres Tale, 50 $ — 

i.e. upriseth, present third pers. sing. 


So Spenser by a blunder used yed$ 
as an infinitive, it being the past tense 
of the verb to go, as if “ goea.” 

Grante ous, crist, 

Wit pin uprist 

to gone. Amen. 

Old Eng. Miscellany , p. 199, 1. 80. 

Uproar is the English form of the 
cognate Ger. aufruhr , and not a com- 
pound of up and roar. (See Marsh’s 
Lectures on Eng. Lang. ed. Smith, p. 
380.) Ger. aufruhr, a disturbance, 
tumult, or insurrection, is from auf- 
riihren, to stir up, excite. So Dut. op - 
roer , tumult, from roeren, to stir ; Dan. 
op-ri/i', riot, uproar, from op-r&re , to 
stir up. Compare A. Sax. rderan , to 
rear or raise . The uncompounded word 
roar or rore is found in old English 
meaning an insurrection, rising, or 
commotion. 

Rore , or truble amonge bepuple. Tumultus, 
commotio, disturbmm. — Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Thus should all the realme fal in a roare. — 
Hull, Chronicle (see note in loc. cit.). 

In the following the word is used 
for a seditious rising or insurrection : — 

Arte not thou that Egypcian which before 
these dayes made an vproure and ledde out 
into the wildernes .iiii. thousande men that 
were mortherers ? — Acts xxi. 38, Tyndale 
Version , 1534. 

For we are in ieopardy, to be accused of 
thys dayes vprour. — Acts xix. 40, Geneva 
Version, 155 7. 

Nay, had I power, I should, 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

Macbeth , iv. 3. 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled ; stood vast infinitude confined. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. iii. 1. 711. 

But they sayd ; not on the holy daye, lest 
there be an vproure amonge the people. — 
Matt. xxvi. 5, Cranmers Version, 1539. 

Uproar, a playful perversion among 
the populace of the word opera, as also 
roaratorio of ewatmo. 

While gentlefolks strut in their silver and 
satins 

We poor folk are tramping in straw hat and 
pattens ; 

Yet as merrily old English ballads can sing-o, 
As they at their opperores outlandish ling-o. 

G. A. Stevens , Description of Bartholomew 
Fair, 1762. 

Upsee Freeze, in the phrase “to drink 
upsee freeze found in old writers with 
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the meaning of to drink in true toper’s 
fashion, is a corruption of the Dutch 
op ~zyn- fries, “in the Dutch fashion,” 
or a la mode de Prise (Nares). 

One that drinks upsefreeze. — Heywood, 
Philocothonista , 1635, p. 45. 

Drunke according to all the learned rules 
of Drunkennes, as Vpsy- Freeze, Crambo, 
Parmizant. — Dekker, Seuen Deadly Sinnes of 
London , 1606, p. 12 (ed, Arber). 

He with his companions, George and Rafe, 
Doe meet together to drink vpsefreese , 

Till they have made themselves as wise as 
geese. 

The Times' Whistle, p. 60, 1. 1816 
(E.E.T.S.). 

Upshot, the result or denoument of 
anything, is no doubt a corruption of 
up-shut, which is the form in use in 
Dorsetshire, and corresponds to the 
synonymous word “conclusion” ( i.e . 
con-clusio , from con-cludere), a “ shut- 
ting-up.” So “cockshoot” is found 
for “ cock-shut ” (time), vid. Nares, s.v. 

Vnder the great King of Kings this king 
of men is substitute to his King with this vp- 
shut — the one is for ever the King of Good- 
nesse. — J. Forde , A Line of Life, 1620, p. 69 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

It is but their conceit of the cheapness ; 
they pay dear for it in the upshot. The devil 
is no such frank chapman, to sell his wares 
for nothing. — Adams, The Fatal Banquet , 
Sermons , vol. i. p. 201. 

And when tlie upshot comes, perhaps the 
mispleading of a word shall forfeit all. — T. 
Adams, Sermons, vol, ii. p. 482. 

1 am now so far in offence with my niece 
that I cannot pursue with any safety this 
sport to the upshot. — Shakespeare, Twelfth 
Night , act iv. sc. ii. 1. 77. 

I thanke you, Irenams, for this your gentell 
paynes ; withall not forgetting, nowe in the 
shutting up, to putt you in mynde of that 
which jou have formerlye half promised. — 
Spenser , View of Present State of Ireland , 
Globe ed. p. 683. 

To conclude was formerly used in 
exactly the same sense as the col- 
loquial phrase “ to shut a person up” 
i.e. to confute, put to silence. 

Beej? nat a-ferd of bat folke * for ich shalseue 
3 ow tonge, 

Connynge and clergie * to conclude hem alle. 
Vision of Piers Plowman, C. xii. 280. 

Prof. Skeat illustrates this by 
citing : — 

In all those temptations Christ concluded 
the fiend and withstood him.-— W ordsworth, 
Peeks. Biography, i. 266.* 


Upside-down is no doubt, as Prof. 
Earle has pointed out in his Philology 
of the English Tongue (p. 482), an alte- 
ration by a false light of old Eng. up- 
80 'down , i.e. up what (was) down, so 
being the old relative pronoun. Wycliffe 
has the forms upsodown , upsedown, Ex. 
xxiii. 8, Luke xv. 8. Richardson quotes 
from Vives the corruption upset down. 
Compare Prov. Eng. backsevore. 

Thee hast a’ put on thy hat backsevore 
Mrs. Palmer, Devonshire Courtship, p. 20. 

What e8 man in shap bot a tre 
Turned up ]xit es doun, als men may se. 

Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 67$. 

Jjafor it es ryght and resoune, 
bat bai he turned up-swa-dirune, 

And streyned in helle and bonaen faRt. 
Hampole, Pricke of' Conscience , 1. 7230. 

Truly |?is ilk toun schal tylte to grounde, 
Vp-so-doun schal 3e dumpe depeto be abyme. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 99, 1. 362. 

And shortly turned was all up so doun, 

Both habit and eke dispositioun 

Of him, this woful lover, dan Arcite. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, l. 1081. 

bat be kirk performe it solemply, candel 
slekennid, bell ro[n]gun, and be cros tumid 
vp so doun. — Apology Jor the Lollards , p. 19 
(Camden Soc.). 

Comonly Wonders falle more ayenst wo 
than ayenst welthe as . . . the raynebowe 
tourned up so downe. — Dives et Pauper, ch. 
xxvii. 

Thei turneden vpsedoun my feet, and op- 
pressiden with her pathis as with floodis.— 
Wycliffe, Job xxx. 12. 

For bat bat is be fendis chircfbe], bat ben 
proude clerkis & coueitouse, bei clepen holy 
chirche to turnen alle jdng vpsodown as anti* 
cristis diciplis. — Unprinted Works of Wycliffe , 
p. 119 (E.E.T.S.). 

Me thynketh this court is al torned vp so 
doon , Thise false shrewes flaterers and de- 
ceyuours arise and wexe grete by the lordes 
and been enhaunsed vp, And the good triewe 
and wyse ben put doun. — Caiton, Reynard 
the Fox, 1481, p. 74 (ed, Arber). 5 

God saue the queenes maiestie and con- ; 
found hir foes, 

Els turne their hartes quite vpsidowne, f 

To become true subiectes, as well as those, * 
That faythfullv and truely haue serued the - 
crowne ! p 

Ancient Ballads and Broadsides, p. 235 
(ed. Lilly). 

They turned iustice vpsidowne . Eyther 
they would geue wrong judgement, or eki 
put of, and delay poore men# matters.— 
Latimer , Sermons , p. 63. 
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Josias began and made an alteration in his 
childehood, he turned all vpside downe. — Id . 
p. 62* 

These that bane turned the world vpside 
downs, are come hither also . — Acts xvii, 6, 
Authorised Version , 1611. 

Urb-ox, a wild ox or buffi e (Bailey), 
apparently compounded of Lat. urus, a 
wild ox (Ger. ur), and ox , Ger. auer-ochs , 
an aurochs, hkeauer-hahn, a heath-cock 
or wild-cock, amer-henne , a heath-hen 
or wild-hen. It is noticeable that 
“wild ox” in the Authorised Version 
(Deut. xiv. 5) represents the Greek 
&rw j (Lxx.), Lat. oryx (Vulg.) ; see 
Bochart, Opera, v ol.i.p. 948; Topsell, 
670. May not ure-ox and aurochs be a 
corrupt transliteration of orux ? Pictet 
identifies Ger. aucr-(ochs), Scand, ur, 
Celt, uri , with Sansk. Usra, a bull or cow 
{Origines Indo-Ewop. i. 389). 

Use, as a legal term for profit, benefit, 
according to Mr. Wedgwood has no con- 
nexion with use, Lat. usus, but is an 
altered form of Norman-French ones, 
oes , oeps, ops , benefit, service, pleasure, 
derived from Lat. opus , need. 

Utterance, in old writers often used 
in the sense of “ to the last extremity ” 
of a contest, as if to the utter-most, even 
to the utter or complete destruction of 
one of the combatants (A. Sax. uter, 
outer, extreme, ute , out). It is really 
an Anglicized form of Fr. a entrance, 
O. Fr. oultrance , from 0. Fr. oultre 
(Mod. Fr. outre), beyond, Lat. ultra . 
“ Combattre a oultrance, to fight it out, 
or to the uttermost.” — Cotgrave. 

The famous actes of the noble Hercules, 

That so many monsters put to utteraunce , 

By his great wisdome and bye prowes. 

S. Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, 1555, 
p. 10 (Percy Soc.). 

With al thare force than at the vterance , 

Thay pingil airis vp to bend and hale 
[They strive to bend and hale up oars]. 

G. Douglas, Bukes of Eneados, p. 134, 1. 12. 
And ze also feil bodyis of Troianis, 

That war not put by Greikis to vterance . 

G. Douglas, p. 331, 1. 49. 

Bather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance , 

Shakespeare, Macbeth , act iii. sc. 1, i. 72. 

And now he proceeds to justify the word 
of defiance to the outrartce with which he has 
replied, even as with such only He could 
reply, to the last proposal of the Tempter. — 
Abp. Trench , Studies in the Gospels, p. 53. 


V. 

Vacabond, a common old spelling of 
vagabond, as if an idle, empty fellow, 
from vacuus, idle, empty, vaca/rc , to be f' 1 
idle. 

[Alcibiadcs] being before but a banished 
man, a vacabond ? and a fugitive. — North, 
Plutarch, Lite oj Alcibiades , Skeat’s ed, p. 

300. 

“ The Fraternitye of Vacahondes ; as 
wel of ruflyng Vacahondes as of beg- 
gerly, etc.” is the title of a tract printed 
in 1575. 

These he ydle vacaboundes , lyuyng vpon 
other mens labours : these be named honest 
barginers, and be in dedo craftye couetouse 
extorcioners. — T. Lever, Sennons, 1550, p. 

130 (ed. Arber). 

Vade, a very common old spelling of 
fade, no doubt from an imagined con- 
nexion with Lat. vaclere, to go, depart, 
vanish, perish (like Fr. passer, Lat. 
pcr-co). Indeed, gone is often idiomati- 
cally used for vanished, perishod. with- 
ered, e.g. Moore says of “the Last 
Lose of Summer ” : — 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone, — 

and a faded beauty is said to havo 
greatly “ gone off,” passee. Fade, origi- 
nally used of a pale, weak colour, is 
from Fr. fade, weak, faint, insipid 
(Prov. fad(t), from Lat. fatuus, foolish, 
tasteless. Compare old Eng. “ fatyn , *•«* 
or lesyn colour, Marceo.” — Prompt, 
Parv. 

Couleur paste, the decaied, vaded , or imper- 
fect yellow colour of Box-wood, &tc.— Cot- 
grave. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 

A Hhining gloss that vadeth suddenly; . . , 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, vaded , broken, dead within an hour. 
Shakespeare, The Passionate Pilgrim , 
st. xiii. 

When valyant corps shall yeeld the latter 
breath ? 

Shall pleasures vadel must puffing pride 

decay ? ^ 

Shall flesh consume 1 must thought resigne to 
clay? 

T, Proctor, Mirror of Mutability ( Sel , 

Poetry, ii. 400, Parker Soc). 

A breath-bereaving breath, a vading shade, jl 

Even in motion, — So, as it appears, 
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He comes to tell us whereto we were made, 
And, like a friend, to rid us of our feares. 

R. Brathwaite , Remains after Death, 1618. 

’Baseth 

Her trembling tresses never -vadiug Spring. 

J. Sylvester , Da Bartas, 1621, p. 181. 
We, that live on the Earth, draw toward our 
decay, 

Our children fill our place awhile, and then 
they vade away. 

■Surrey, Poems, Ecclesiastes. 

The sweet flowers of delight vade away in 
that season out of our hearts, as the leaves 
fall from the trees after harvest. — T. Roby , 
in Southey, The Doctor, ch. clxxxiv. 

But that he promis made, 

When he didheer remaine, 

The world should never vade 
By waters force againe. 

Ballad , 1570, in Tarltan’s Jests, p. 129 

(Shaks. Soc.). x 

I blindfold walk’d, disdaining to behold 
That life doth vade, and young men must be 
old. 

Greene , Works, p. 303 (ed. Dyce). 
Like sunny beames, 

That in a cloud their light did long time stay, 
Their vapour vaded , sliewe their golden 
gleames, 

And through the persant aire shoote forth 
their azure streames. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene , lll.ix. 20. 

Spenser, however, uses vade as a dis- 
tinct word from fade, with the meaning 
of to go (as in per-vade, in-vadc) or de- 
part. 

Her power, disperst, through all the world 
did vade; 

To shew that all in th* end to nought shall 
fade. 

Spenser, The Raines of Rome, xx. 

Likewise the Earth is not augmented more, 
By all that dying into it doe fade ; 

For of the Earth they formed were of yore ; 
How ever gay their blossoine or their blade 
Doe flourish now, they into dust shall vade. 
Spenser , Faerie Queene, V. ii. 40. 

Vail, the old spelling of veil (0. Fr. 
veile, Lat. velum), apparently from a 
supposed connexion with the verb vale 
or vafl, to let down, Fr. avaler, from 
0. Fr. aval, down (ad vallem ; comparo 
“mount,” Fr. monter , amont , up, from 
ad moniem). Valance, the little curtain 
ht down at the sides of a bed, is from 
avaler. The original meaning of de- 
scending into a vale or valley comes out 
clearly in the following : — 

Till at the last I came into a dale, 

Amid two mighty hills on eyther side ; 


From whence a sweete streame down© dyd 
avate 

And cleare as christal through the same 
did slide. 

F . Thy an, Debate between Pride and Lowlir 
ness (ab. 1568), p. 9 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Summe of the Jewes han gon up the 
mountaynes, and avaled down to the valeyes. 
— Sir J. Maundevile , Voiage and Travaile, p. 
266. 

He n’old avalen neither hood ne hat, 

N e abiden no man for his curtesie. 

Chaucer, Mi lie res Tale, Prol. 1. 3124. 
At the last, when Phebus in the west, 

Gan to avayle with all his beames mery. 

<S. Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, 1565, 
p. 6 (Percy Soc.). 

[They] from their sweaty Coursers didavale . 

Spenser, F. Queene, II. ix. 10. 

Vails, gratuities given to servants, 
originally their perquisites or pecu- 
Hum; “profits that arise to officers or 
servants, besides Salary or Wages” 
(Bailey), probably from old Eng. avails, 
profits, advantages. 

It. paracore . . the Goosegiblets, or such 
Cooke’s vaites. — Florio, 1611. 

We do not insist upon his having a cha- 
racter from his last place : there will be good 
vails. — Horace Walpole, Letters (1 756), vol. 
iii. p. 39. 

Then the number of the stocke reserued, 
all maner of miles besydes, bothe the hyre 
of the mylke, and the pryces of the yonge 
veales and olde fat wares, was disposed to 
the reliefe of the poore. — T. Lever, Sermons , 
1*550. p. 82 (ed. Arber). 

1 have gotten together . . . bv my wages, 
my vails at Christmas, and otherwise, to- 
gether with my rewards of kind gentlemen, 
that have found courteous entertainment here, 
. . a brace of hundred pounds. — R. Broome, 
A Jovial Crew , v. 1. 

Ah ! if the vails be tbus sweet and gloriouB 
before pay-day comes, what will be the glory 
that Christ, etc. — Sibbes, Precious Remedies, 
1676 (vof. i. p. 77). 

Their wa^es, their veils , is joy, peace, com- 
fort. — Id. Works , vol. iii. p. 59. 

Valence, an old word for portman- 
teau, an evident corruption of Fr. 
valise, which is from It. valigia, from 
Lat. vidulitia , vidulus , a leathern bag. 

Before him he had . . . his cardinalls hat, 
and a gentleman carrying his Valence (other- 
wise called his cloak bag) which was made of 
fine scarlet, altogether embrodered very richly 
with gold, having in it a cloake. — Cavendish , 
Life of W oltey, Wordsworth , Eccles . Biog. vol. 
i. pt S81. 

Valentine, a temporary lover spor- 
tively bound to another for a year, old 
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Fr. valantin, is said to have no etymo- 
logical connexion with St. Valentine of 
the Calendar, on the day of whose mar- 
tyrdom, February 14th (probably from 
the fact of birds pairing at that time), 
the amatory missives called “ valen- 
tines” are now sent. It comes from 
galantine , a Norman word for a lover 
(W. B. S. Balston), Fr. galant , which 
is from galer , to enjoy one’s self, to give 
one’s self to pleasure, and connected 
with It., Sp., Fr. gala, A. Sax. gal , 
O. H. Ger. geil , wanton, proud. 

Rabelais speaks of “Viardiere le 
noble valentin i.e. a gallant (liv. iii. 
oh. 8), on which M. Barre notes, “ En 
Lorraine . . les jeunesfilles au l ef Mai 
sechoisissaient un Valentin , c’est-a-dire 
un galant .” 

Ye knowe wel, how on Saint Valentines day, 
By my statute, and through my governance, 
Ye do chese your makes, and after flie away 
With hem, as I pricke you with pleasaunce. 
Chaucer, Assembly of FowUs , 1. 390. 
Dame Elizabeth Brews, writing to 
John Paston in 1476-7, who was wooing 
her daughter, says : — 

And, cousin, upon Friday is Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day, and every bird chuseth him a make 
[mate] ; and if it like you to come on Thurs- 
day at night ... I trust to God that ye shall 
so speak to mine husband; and I shall pray 
that we shall bring the matter to a conclusion. 
— Paston Letters , vol. ii. p. 104 (ed. Knight). 

About the same time the young lady 
addresses him as 44 Right reverend and 
worshipful and my right well-beloved 
Valentine.’ ’ — I bid. 

Haile Bishop Valentine , whose day this is, 
All the Aire is thy Diocis, 

And all the chirping Choristers, 

And other birds are toy Parishioners, 

Thou marryest every yeare 
The lirique Larke, and the grave whispering 
Dove. 

Donne , Epithalamion, or Marriage Song 
on the Lady Elizabeth , married on 
St. Valentine’s Day , st. 1 • 

As Diamonds ’mongst Jewels bright, 

As Cinthia ’mongst the lesser Lights ; 

So ’mongst the Northern Beauties shine, 
So far excels my Valentine. 

J. Howell , Familiar Letters , bk. i. v. 
n (1629). 

Vamp, to mend or furbish up, origi- 
nally to furnish boots with new upper 
leathers, is corrupted from the older 
word vampy, which was perhaps con- 
founded with adjectival forms like balmy , 
hairy, rusty, sandy, stony, &c., and 


supposed accordingly to imply a sub- 
stantive vamp. Vampy or vmvprnj 
(Bailey) is old Eng. 44 Vampey of a hose, 
Auanfpied ” (Palsgrave), 44 Vaunipe 
of a hose, vantpie” (Id.), the “fore- 
foot,” Fr. a v ant -pied, or upper part of a 
shoe or stocking. ^ 

Vampe of an boose. Pedana. — Prompt. 

Paroulorum. 

They make vampies for high shooes for 
honest country plowmen. — Taylor the Water- 
Poet , IFo/fcs, 1630 [Nares]. 

Ine Burner habbe$ leaue uorto gon and 
sitten baruot; and hosen wifcufen uatimpez , — 

A nr re n Riwle, p. 420. 

[In summer ye have leave for to walk and 
sit barefoot, and (to have) hose without 
vamps.] 

Van-courieb, ) from Fr. avnnt- 

Van-guard, ) cornier (O. Eng. 
vaunt- courier), avant-garde. 

Ouid sendeth out his scoutes too Theaters 
to descry the enimie, and in steetle of vaunts 
Curriers , with instruments of musicke, play- 
ing, singing, and dauncing genes the first 
charge. — Gossan , Schoole oj Abuse, 1579, p. 

29 (ed. Arbf‘ 1 *). 

Vane, a weathercock, so spelt as if 
connected with Fr. van, Lat. vannus, 
from its catching the wind (Richard- 
son), or perhaps, on account of its pro- 
verbial fickleness, from an association 
with Lat. vanus, is an incorrect form 
of fane, A. Sax., Icel., and Swed./'ma, 
a streamer or banner, O. H. Ger .fano, 
Goth .fana, a cloth, akin to pane, pen- 
non, and Lat. pannus (Diefenbach, 
Goth. Sprache, ii. 362). Compare Dut. 
vaan, a banner. For the change off a 
to v, compare Vade and Veneer; old 
Eng. voile, vayn, voire, &c., for fail, 
fain, fair ; vixen for fixen, a female fox. 
Similarly Wycliffe uses vome indis- 
criminately for to foam and to vomit 
(Lat. vomere). — Forshall and Madden, 
Glossary, s.v. 

O stormy peple, unsad and ever untrewe, 

And undiscrete, and changing as a fane. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales, 1. 8872. 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all 
winds ; 

If silent, why, a block moved with none. 

Shakespeare, Much Ado , iii. 1, 67. 

Varnish, a Leicestershire word mean- 
ing to be fat and well-liking. A far- 
mer’s wife said that a 41 gal ” she had 
taken in quite thin was become “fat 
an’ varnished ” (Evans, Glossary, 
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E;D.S.). It is a corrupt form of har - 
wish or harness of the same meaning. 
See Burnish. This usage reminds one 
of Chaucer’s line : — 

Wei hath this miller vernished his hed. 

Cant. 'Tales, 1. 4147 — 

meaning he had drunk deep potations 
of strong ale. 

Vaudeville, so spelt as if com- 
pounded with ville , a town, was origi- 
nally “a country ballade or song; a 
Boundelay, or Virelay, so tearmecl of 
Vaudevire , a Norman Town, wherein 
Olivier Bassel, the first inventor of 
them, lived.” — Cotgrave. 

The theatrical compositions called “ Vaude- 
ville ” take their name from the old songs 
called “ Vaux-de-Vire,” and these in turn 
are named from the pretty valleys ot the river 
Vire. . . . Certainly the vaudevilles of the 
iresent day have much more to do with the 
ife of the city than with the quieter exis- 
tence of the people who dwell by the river 
Vire . — Saturday Review. 

See The Vaux-de-Vire of Mai sirs 
Jecm h Home, Advocate , of Vire . Edited 
and translated by James Patrick Muir- 
head, M.A. London : Murray. 1875. 

Virelay, Fr. virelai (from virer), a cir- 
cling song, rondeau, or roundel, was 
once spelt verlay , and thus explained : — 

Then is there an old kinde of Rithme called 
Verluyes , denued (as I haue redde) of this 
worde Verd, whiehe betokeneth Greene, and 
Laye, which betokeneth a Song, as if you 
would say greene So ages. — Gascoigne , Steele 
Glasy 1576, p. 39 (ed. Arber). 

Vautray, a species of dog trained to 
hunt the boar in France in a particular 
manner, and explained to mean “ the 
tumbler ” in a volume entitled The 
Present State of France, translated by 
K. W., 1687 (see Saturday Review , vol. 
46, p. 465), the word evidently being 
considered a derivative of vautrer , 
0. Fr. veautrer, to tumble, wallow, or roll 
over (Cotgrave), for voltrerzzJj at. volu- 
toure . The word is really Fr. va, nitre, 
u a mungrel between a hound and a 
maistiffe ... fit for the chase or hunt- 
ing of wild Bears and Boars ” (whence 
vaultrer, to hunt with a vaultre). — 
Cotgrave. It is It. veltro , Prov. veltre, 
from Lat. verhragus , a word of Celtio 
origin, perhaps from ver, intensi- 
tive, and tradg, a foot (Diefenbach). 
From the French word came few ter er, 
m old Eng. name for a hound-keeper. 


Topsell, speaking of the vertagu s, 
says : — 

This sort of Dogges, which compasseth ait 
by craftes, fraudes, subtiltics and deceiptea* 
wo Knglisb men call Tumblers , because ia 
hunting they turne and tumble, winding their 
bodyes about in circle-wise . — History of 
Foure footed Beasts , p. 168 (1608). 

There is little doubt that he regarded 
vertagus as akin to vertigo , a turning 
round, verto , to turn, and so correctly 
represented by tumbler in English. 

Vedette, a military outpost, we have 
borrowed from the French, where the 
word means “a Sentry or court of 
guard, placed without a fort or camp ; 
and more generally, any high place 
from which one may see afar off.” — Cot- 
grave. The French in turn is but the 
Italian vedetta , “ a sentinels standing* 

lace ; also a watch-towre, also a 

eacon ” (Florio), so spelt as if derived 
from vedere , to see, view, or survey, as 
if a watch set to spy or reconnoitre the 
enemy. Vedetta , however, is only 
another form of veletta of the same 
meaning, which is a diminutive of 
veglia ( veggia ), a watch , a sentinel, from 
Lat. vigilia (Diez, Scheler). For the 
change from l tod, cf. Fr. anvidon , from 
Lat. amylum; Portg. escada, from Lat, 
scala; also dautia , dacrima , old Lat. 
forms of lautia , lacrhna. 

Veil, vb., a mis-spelling of to vale, to 
lower or let down, old Eng. avale , Fr. 
avaler . See Vail and the quotations 
there given. 

This makes the Hollander to dash his 
Colours, and veil his Bonnet so low unto her. 
— Howell , Familiar Letters , book iv. 47. 

Cardinal Pole, in 1556, ordered veiling of 
bonnets and bending knees in Hereford 
Cathedral, when the words were sung, Et 
lncarnatus er Spirit a, and Et Homo foetus est . 
— M. E. C. Walcott , Traditions and Customs 
of Cathedrals , p. 117. 

But all so soone as heau’n his browes doth 
bend, 

She veils her banners, and pulls in her 
beames, 

The emptie barke the raging billows send, 

Vp to the Olympique waues. 

G. Fletcher , Christs Fictorie on Earth , 
1610, st. 36. 

In the following passage from Bishop 
Hacket’s Sermons , which reads so curi- 
ously like a contradiction to St. Paul’s 
injunction about public worship, to veil 
the head is to vail/lower, or bow it:— 
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What a dissolute carriage it is to see a man 
step into a Church and neither veil his head, 
nor bend his knee, nor lift up his hands or 
eyes to heaven 1 Who dwels there I pray 
yon that you are so familiar in the house 1 
Could you be more saucy in a Tavern or in a 
Theater. — Century of Sermons, 1675, p. 501. 

They observed all the gentlemen as well as 
labourers to mil bonnet and retire. — Life of 
Bp. Frampton (ed. T. S. Evans), p. 116. 
Then mayst thou think that Mars himself 
came down, 

To mil thy plumes and heave thee from thy 
pomp. 

Green , Orlando Furioso , p. 107 (ed. Dyce). 
Tho, whenas vailed was her lofty crest, 

Her golden locks, that were m trammel Is gay 
TJpbounden, did them selves adowne display 
And raughfc unto her lieeles. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene , III. ix. 20. 
We shepheards are like them that vnder sails 
Doe speake high words, when all the coast is 
cleare, 

Yet to a passenger will bonnet vaile. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia , 1629, p. 224. 

Veldefare, “ a bird bigger than a 
thrush of the same colour,” is Min- 
sheu’s spelling of fieldfare (q.v.), ap- 
parently from the resemblance of the 
Spanish word gorgdl, which he is de- 
fining, to c&rga, a faune, a calfe of a 
hinde, and a desire to assimilate it to 
the corresponding English “veal ” 
(veald), a calf. 

Veneer, to superimpose a thin layer of 
ornamental wood on a more common 
sort, so spelt as if to denote the veined 
or streaky appearance of the inlaid 
wood (Lat. vena, a vein), is a corrupt 
formoffineer, Dm.finerr , Ger .fwrnieren, 
to veneer, originally to furnish (give 
an additional ornament), from French 
fowrwir , to furnish. See Perform. 

The Italians call it pietre commuse , a sort of 
inlaying with stones, analogous to thejineer- 
ing of cabinets in wood. — Smollett , France 
and Italy, Utter XXV 111. 

This [Ash] wood and Walnut-tree . . . 
makes the best janneer. — Modern Husband • 
man , VII. ii. 43 (1750). 

Venue, a legal term for the neigh- 
bourhood in which a wrong has been 
committed, and in which it should be 
tried, so spelt as if to denote the place 
when the jury are summoned to come , 
from Fr. vernie, a coming or arrival, 
like venue , in fencing, a coming on or 
attack (also spelt vene.w and venny), is 
said to oe from Norm. Fr. vesinS, visnet, 


neighbourhood, Low Lat, visnetum, 
vitinetum , vicinity (Wedgwood). 

The court will direct a change of thevetiutf 
or visne (that is, the vicinia or neighbourhood 
in which the injury is declared to be done). 
— Blackstone [Richardson], 

Verdigrease, an old spelling of ver- 
digris, French vert-de-gris (as if u green- 
of-grey ”), old Fr. vert de grice , which 
have been regarded as corruptions of 
verdem ?, Lat. viride mris, green of cop- 
per. 

Vert-de-gris, Verd ig reuse. — Cotgmve. 

In old French the word appears as 
verte-grez ; the original of which Littre 
thinks may have been vert adgret , green 
produced by acid (Vaigre). 

Bole armoniak, verdegrese, boras. 

Chaucer , C. Tales , 16258. 
Compare Ambergrease. 

Vermin, Fr. v ermine. In Latin ver- 
mina is applied to writhings or throes 
of pain, but the word seems subse- 
quently to have been confounded with 
vermis , a worm. Cf. vermino , (1) to 
writhe in pain, (2) to be troubled with 
worms. 

Vf.ssel, a term in use at Winchester 
College for a wrapper of paper, especi- 
ally the hall-quarter of a sheet of fools- 
cap, is said to be a corruption of Lat. 
fasciculus through It. vassiola (H. C. 
Adams, Wyhehamica, p. 438). 

Vessel was used for theme- papers formerly at 
Bury School. — Vocabulary oj E. Anglia (E, 
D. Soc. Reprint B. 20). 

Vessel-cups, a Cleveland corruption 
of wassail-cups (Atkinson). In the 
Holderness dialect (E. Yorkshire), a 
Christmas carol-singer is called a vessel- 
cup (or bezzle-cup ) woman . Formerly 
these singers used to carry about in a 
box “Advent Images” of the Virgin 
and Child (see Chambers, Booh of 
Ikiys, vol. ii. p. 725). Vessel-cupping at 
Christmas is still kept up in the Isle of 
Axholme (Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Lin- 
coln rochet Guide). On the other hand, 
in Joseph of Arimathie, “ wasscheles wij> 
haly water ” (1. 288) are vessels for holy 
water ; wesseile , Ghev. Assigne , 1. 156. 

Vicious, an incorrect form, as if de- 
rived from Fr. vitieux (like vice from 
Fr. vice), for vitious from Lat. vitiosus ; 
just as vitiate , formerly spelt vitiate 
(Cotgrave, s.v. Viticr), is from Lat. 
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vUicvre, and vitiosity , Lat. vitiositas . A 
similar mis-spelling sometimes found is 
negotiate for negotiate, as if from Fr. 
negocier, instead of Lat. negotiare . 

J»e venym & J>e vylanye & J?e vycios fylj?e, 
J>atby-sulpe3 mannej saule in vnsounde hert. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 53, 1. 575, 
Thou maist, dogged opinion, 

Of thwarting cy nicks. Today vitious , 

List to their precepts ; next day vertuous. 
Mar ston, Scourge of Villanie , iv. 
(vol. iii. p. 266). 

Vile, in the Percy Folio MS ., is a 
corruption of 0. Eng. fele, numerous, 
A. 8a x.fela (cf. Ger. viel). 

Sir Lybius rode many a mile 
Sawe aduentures many & vile 
in England & in Wales. 

vol. ii. p. 463, 1. 1318. 

Viper’s dance, the ordinary name 
for St. Vitus dance in Rutland. 

Viper, a popular name in some 
places for the fish trachinus draco, is an 
alteration of its more common name 
wiver , weever , ‘weaver, or quaviver . See 
Weaver. 

Villany, formerly used in the specific 
sense of foul or infamous language, was 
perhaps popularly associated with vile, 
as in the passage, “ The vile person will 
speak villany” (A. V. Is. xxxii. 6), 
where the Genevan version, preserving 
a parallelism, has “The niggard will 
speake of niggardnesse.” Abp. Trench, 
Select Glossary, quotes from Barrow on 
Evil- Speaking : — 

In our modern language it is termed villany , 
as being proper for rustic boors [Lat. villain]. 

Scheler remarks that in French vil, 
vile, has helped to fix the modern ac- 
ceptation of vilain . Compare vilein, 
base, vilenie , vileness (Cotgrave), vilener , 
to disgrace or revile, with vilcte , vile- 
ness, old Eng. vilitee (Elyot), baseness. 

Efterward com)? \>e zenne ofyelpynge J?et 
is wel grat, and wel uoul, wel uals, and wel 
vileyn [Afterward cometh the sin of boast- 
ing that is very great, and very foul, very 
false, and very wicked ]. — Ayenbite if Jnwyt, 
p. 59. * - 

Avoy! hit is your vylaynye , je vylen your 
seluen. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 61, 1. 863. 

To make our tongue so clerely puryfyed, 

That the vyle tenues should nothing arage, 

As like a pye to chatter in a cage, 


But for to speke wyth rethoryke formally 
In the good order, wy thou ten vylany. 

S. Hawes , Pastime of Pleasure. 1555, 
p. 46 (Percy Soc.). 

He never yet no vilank ne sayde 

In alle his lif, unto no manere wight 

lie was a veray parfit gentil knight. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , ProL 1. 70. 

Vineyard is perhaps a corruption of 
the old Eng. form vyner or vinere (Lat. 
vinea/rium), which with the common 
excrescence of d would become vyner-d , 
just as old Eng. lanere became lemyard . 
Bee further under Steelyard. Com- 
pare old Eng. verger, a garden (Chaucer), 
Fr. vergier , from Lat. virida/rium . Or 
more probably vineyard is a fusion of 
vyner with A. Sax. tvin-geard, winea/rd , 
a “ wine-yard” (Goth, weina-ga/rd). 
Compare : — 

Manna unsatida weinagard. — S. Luke xx. 
9, Goth . Version , 360. 

Sum man plantode him wingeard. — Id. A. 
Sax. Vers. 995. 

Sum man piantide a vyner. — Id. Wycliffe , 

A certayne man planted a vyneyarde. — Id. 
TyrnjUile , 1526. 

Thei settiden me a kepere in vyner s ; Y 
kepte not my vyner . — Wycliffe , Song of Solo- 
mon , i. 5. 

Visnomy, ) are old corruptions of 

Visiognomy, ) physiognomy (Greek 
physiognomonia, the knowledge of a 
man’s nature (pliysis) by means of his 
face or expression), from a supposed 
connexion with visage , Fr. vis , the face 
or countenance, Lat. visits, the appear- 
ance. 

It is recorded in TJie Perfect 
Diurnal, Nov. 23-30, 1646, that certain 
evil-disposed persons broke into West- 
minster Abbey and mutilated “the 
effigies of old learned Camden . , * 
broke off his nose, and otherwise de- 
faced his visiognomy .” 

Spit in his visnomy. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Woman Pleas'd, iv. 1, 
The goodly ymage of your visnomy, 

Clearer then cristall, would therein appere. 

Spenser , Sonnets, 45, 
Each of the Gods, by his like visnomie 
Eathe to be knowen ; but Jove above them all, 
By his great lookes and power Imperial! 

Spenser, Muiopotmos (Globe ed.), p.535. 
Spenser also has the form physnomie : — 
Yet certes by her face and physnomie, 

W hether she man or woman inly were, 

That could not any creature well descry. 

Faerie Quoene, V1T. vil. 5, 
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The gradual contraction of this word 
from an original phyrngnomony, 
through physiognomy , physnonvie , down 
to phiz , is a curious instance of a com- 
mon process. Compare symbology (De 
Quineey) for synibotology , and see Ido- 
latry. Old French corruptions are 
pklymouse and pklomie (Cotgrave). 
The old Eng. vise, face, perhaps 
favoured the contraction to phiz. 

Tbat Iuel f^enne in gemmyj gente, 

Vered vp her vyse with y3en graye. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 8, 1. 254. 

[Raised up her face with gray eyes.] 

Yol-au-vent. This term for a light 
sweet dish, which we have borrowed 
from the French (where it seems to 
mean something like a “windy flight”), 
was probably originally vole et vaine , an 
old expression for anything empty, 
light, or worthless (in this case unsub- 
stantial). Scheler quotes the word 
vanvole , a futile, empty thing, from the 
Bomant du Benard (compare our kick- 
shaws) ; Prov. [Fr. vole — light puff 
paste ; and veule zz hollow, loose, light. 
See Fool. 


W. 


Waggoner, a nautical term for a 
routier or book of sea- charts, pointing 
out the coasts, rocks, &c. (Falconer, 
Marine Dictionary , s.v. ) . An early folio 
volume of charts by a Baron von Wa- 
genaer originated the name. A Wa- 
genaer became a familiar generic name 
for any volume of a similar description, 
just as a Donet (Donatus’ grammar) 
was a common word formerly for any 
grammar, something like our Bindley 
Murray , or as we might call a lexicon 
a Lidctle-and- Scott, or a concordance a 
Oruden. So Avinet , from Avienus, and 
Esopet , from iEsop, are mediaeval names 
for a book of fables, and Fr. calepin, a 
note-book or commonplace book, was 
originally a word-book or lexicon com- 
posed by Ambrose Calepin towards the 
end of the 15th century. So Dal- 
rymple’s Charts are called The English 
Waggoner . 


The Captain .... called for the wagoner , 
to enquire whither any rock had been ob- 
served by others that had formerly used those 


seas .-—Life of Bp. Frampton (ed. by T. S. 
Evans), p. 30. 

The full title of the original volume 
is— 

Wagenaer, Lucas, Speculum nauticum 
super navigatione marie occidentalis confec- 
tum, continens omnes oras maritimas, Galliae, 
Hispaniae, &c. in diversis mappis maritimis 
comprehensum. Leyden, 1588, fol. 

Waist-coat, Mr. Wedgwood claims 
as a corruption from Fr. veste (Philolog. 
Trans. 1855, p. 69), but this seems more 
than doubtful. 

Wainscoat, an old mis-spelling of 
wainscot ( e . g. Pepys’ Diary , vol. ii. 
pp. 9, 61, ed. M. Bright), Dut. loagen- 
schot , “wain-shutter,” wainscot, ori- 
ginally perhaps “ wall-shutter ; ” cf. 
S'ris. wage, A. Sax. wah , a wall. 

Waits, the nightly musicians at 
Christmas time so called, have gene- 
rally been regarded as those who wait , 
wake, watch, or keep vigil (0. Eng. to 
waite) during the night ; “ wayte , 

waker, vigil” (Prompt. Pare.), being an 
old word for a watchman, and Neckam 
actually translating veytes by exculhm 
(Wright, Vocabularies , 106). However, 
waits seems from the first to signify 
musicians generally. 

Wastes on the walie gan blowe, 
Knyghtis assembled on a row. 

Torrent oj Portugal [in Wright]. 

It is used similarly in Kyng Aly- 
saunder, 11. 4812, 7769, and is no doubt 
the same word as wait , a hautboy. 
Span, and Portg. gaita, a flageolet or 
bagpipe, which are from Arabic gaiHah , 
a flute (Diez). 

They are generally met by women .... 
who welcome them with dancingand singing, 
and are called timber-waits , perhaps a corrup- 
tion of timbrel-watts , players on timbrels [or 
pipe and tabour], waits being an old word for 
those who play on musical instruments in the 
streets. — lorn Thumb's Travels, p. 96. 

See Brand, Pop. Antiquities, vol. i. 
p. 195, ed. Bohn. He quotes “ wake- 
ful waits ” from Christmas, a poem (p. 
480), and Sir Thos. Overbury speaks of 
“ the wakeful ketches on Christmas 
Eve,” but this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Chappell with less probability 
regards the waight or hautboy as hav- 
ing been so called from being played 
by the castle waight or watchman.— 
History of Music, vol. i. p. 260. 
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Her© waits are watchmen, spies in 
ambush : — 

He sett his twites bi J?e stret, 

If J?ai moght wit J?aa kinges mett. 

Cursor Mtmdi ( Specimens of Early 
Eng, 11 . 74). 

U Wake, the track of smooth water left 
behind her by a ship under sail, is a 
naturalized form of Fr. ouaiche (same 
sense), sometimes spelt ouage , which is 
the same word as Sp. aguage , a current, 
from Lat. aquagium. 

Wall-eyed, said of a horse when the 
iris of the eye is white, as with a cata- 
ract (“ All white like a plaistered wall” 
— Grose!), corresponds to Icel. vagl- 
eygr of the same meaning (sometimes 
corrupted into vald-eyg^r), from vagi d 
auga , lit. “a beam in the eye,” a dis- 
ease, from vagi , a beam. Cf. Swed. 
vagel , a perch. 

A horse with a wall-eye , glauciolus. 

Baret, Alveurie , 1580. 

In old English writers whall , whaule , 
or whal eye denotes the disease of the 
eyes called glaucoma , and Spenser 
speaks of a bearded goat with 

Wholly eies, the signe of gelosy. 

F. Q, 1. iv. 24. 

Compare — 

Oeil de chevre , whall e e. 

Col grave. 

The form woldeneycd occurs in K. 
Alysaunder , 1. 5274. 

The vilest stroke, 

That ever wall-eyed wratli or staring rage 

Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

4 Shakespeare, King John, act iv. 

sc. 3, 1. 50. 

Walnut, 1 lias no right to be 

Wall-nut, J ranked among wall 
fruit, as its name might suggest. It 
was spelt formerly ivalslmut (Gerarde, 
1595, p. 1252), A. Bax. wcalh-hnut, and 
zr Ger. Wdlsche Nuss, “ foreign nut,” 
Dorset welsh nut. Bo Fr. gauge, from 
0. H. Ger. ivalah; Icel. vrd-hnot, Irish 
gaJlrchno. In old English it was some- 
times with the same connotation called 
Frencissen hnutu, French nut ( Leech - 
doms, Wortcunning, &c., Cockayne, vol. 
iii. Glossary). The German have also 
wallnuss, as if from wall, a rampart. 

Some difficulty there is in cracking the 
name thereof: why Wall-nuts, having no affi- 
nity with a Wall, whose substantial Trees need 
to borrow nothing thence for their support. 


Nor are they so called because watted with 
Shells, which is common to all other Nuts. 
The truth is Gual or Wall in the old Dutch 
signifieth strange or exotick (whence Welsh 
that is Foreigners) ; these Nuts being no 
Natives of England or Europe, add probably 
first fetch’d from Persia, because called Nux ' 
Persique in the French tongue. — Fuller , 
Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. S52 (ed. 
Nichols). 

Compare Ger. Wdlsche Bohne, z= 
Eng. French beans, i.e. foreign beans ; 
WdUcher hahn, a turkey (cf. Fr. poule 
d'lnde , Bindon). 

Ve goed for ge-ronsted Wehh-hens. 

Breitmann Ballads, p. 108 (ed. 1871). 

Fagioli, feazols, welch beanes, kidney beans, 
French peason. — Florio . 

Similarly in Icelandic Valir (fo- 
reigners) are the French, Val-lcmd , 
France, vallwri, one from foreign lands, 
a pilgrim, whence no doubt the sur- 
name Waller (cf. Ger. wallfahrten). 

Wall-wort, an old popular name 
for the dwarf-elder ( Ebulus ), as if called 
from its growing on walls, is old Eng. 
wealwyrt (Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning, &c., vol. iii. Glossary), properly 
the “foreign plant” (A. Sax. weath 
wyrt, like walnut, from wealh-hnut), it 
being popularly supposed to have been 
introduced by the Danes, whence its 
other name Bane-wort. We also find 
the forms wal-wyrt (Wright, Vocabu- 
laries, p. 30, 10th cent.) and walle-wurte 
(Id. p. 265, 15th cent.). Gerarde spells 
it Wale woort and Wall woort ( Herbal , 
p. 1237). It seems also to have been re- 
garded as a compound of A. Sax. wdl , 
slaughter, and as having got its name 
from growing at Slaughterford, Wilts, 
where many of the Danes were de- 
stroyed (see Prior, s.v.). 

The rootes of Wall woort boyled in wine 
and drunken, are good against the dropsie. 

— Gerarde, Herbal , p. 1238. 

The road hereabouts too being overgrown 
with Daneweed , they fansy it sprung from the 
blood of the Danes slain in battle; and that 
if upon a certain day in the year you cut it, 
it bleeds. — D. Dejoe , Tour thro ’ Great Bri • a 
tain , ii. 416. 

Wanderoo, the name of a baboon 
found in Ceylon, Ger. wanderu, as if 
called from its erratic habit, are natu- 
ralized forms of Cingalese elvandu, — 
Mahn’s Webster. 

Wanhorn, the name of a plant of 
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the genus Kmmpferia, is a corruption 
of the Siamese warihom . — M aim’s 
Webster. 

Wanton, sometimes understood as 
if it meant wanting (a mate), appetens, 
licentious, is the old Eng. wantown , or 
wan-towen , deficient in breeding, badly 
brought up, A. Sax. warn (implying de- 
ficiency) +toioen ( togen , p. parte, of teem, 
to lead or draw), educated. The word 
is thus equivalent to un-towune , undis- 
ciplined, and opposed to ivel itowene 
( Ancren Riwle), well-brea. See Wedg- 
wood, s.v. 

Welsh gwantan, fickle, wanton, appa- 
rently from gwantu , to separate (as if 
“ apt to run off”), isperhaps a borrowed 
word. 

Mar. You are a wanton . 

Rob. One I do confess, 

I want-ed till you came; but now I have you, 
I’ll grow to your embraces. 

B. Jonson, The Sud Shepherd , i. 2. 

Yonge wantons , whose parentes haue left 
them fayre houses, goods and landes, whiohe 
be visciously, idle, vnlearnedly, yea or rather 
beastly brought vp. — W. Bulteyn, Booke of 
Simples , p. xxvii. verso. 

Wanty, an old word for the girth or 
belly-band of a horse, still used in prov. 
English (e.g. Parish, Sussex Glossary ), 
which Malm thought to be connected 
with But. wandt , want, tackling, rope- 
work, rigging, is a corruption of ivamh- 
tie , a band or tie (A. Sax. tige) for the 
wamb or belly (A. Sax.wamb, old Eng. 
womb , the belly). 

A pannell and wanty , pack saddle and ped, 
A line to fetch litter, and halters for head. 

Tusser, Husbandry Furniture , p. IX 
[Richardson]. 

War-days, a Cleveland word for 
week-days as opposed to Sundays, or- 
dinary or working-days, is identical 
with Ban. hverdag , a week day, lit. 
“every day,” from hver , every, Suio- 
Goth. hwardag . Wart-day (in Pea- 
cock’s Glossary of Manley, &c., Lin- 
colnshire) is a further corruption. 

Warden, as the name of a pear, is 
from the French garde , “ Poire de garde, 
a Warden, or Winter Pear; a pear 
which maybe kept [gar dee] very long.” 
— Cotgrave. This disposes of the theory 
that this variety was raised first by tho 
Cistercian monks of Wardon in Bed- 
fordshire {The Hertfordshire Pomona , 
Pt. I.). 


War-hen is given in Bos worth, Anglo * 
Saxon Dictionary, as a name for the 
hen pheasant, under the word wor-itowx, 
i.e. moor-hen (from waur, weed ?), of 
which word it is a corruption. 

Fursianus, Wor-hana. — Wright , Vocabula- 
ries, lttli cent. 

Warlock, a wizard, presents a curi- 
ous instance of reiterated corruption. 
The English word, as well as the Scotch 
warlo, a wicked person, is the modem 
form of old Eng. warlowe, A. Sax. waer- 
loga , a “ compact-liar,” one who has 
belied or broken bis (baptismal) cove- 
nant (waer), an apostate ; in the Beo- 
wulf (8th century) we have a similar 
formation, tredw-logam , faith-breakers 
(1. 2847, ed. Arnold). Wair-loga, how- 
ever, is an Anglicized form of Icelandic 
%ar%-lokkur, literally “ ward-songs 
“ guardian-songs ” (as if from var%a, to 
ward), charms, incantations, witch- 
craft ; but this also, as Cleasby points 
out, is a corruption of ur&arr-bkkur 
(or -lohur), i. e. “ weird-songs,” spells, 
charms, from ur$r “ A. Sax. wyrd, 
“ weird.” 

J?e warlaghe saide on-loft with vois 
“ a ha Judas ( quat has fjou done.” 

Legends oj the Holy Rood, p. 121, 
1.467. 

Bi-leuef? oure weorre . warlawes wode. 

Old hug. Miscellany , p. 91, 1.37. 

In the following Jonah’s whale is 
called a warlock : — 

For nade j?e hy$e heuen kyng, bis honde 
my$t 

W arded £us wrech man in u arlowes guttej. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 96, 1. 268. 

[For had not the high king of heaven, 
through lus mighty hand^ guarded this 
wretched man in the monster’s guts.] 

Ye surely hae some warlock- breef 
Owre human hearts. 

Burns , Poems, p. 34 (Globe ed.). 

Wary -angle, an old name for a 
“ sort of Magpy, a Bird ” (Bailey), is a 
corruption of wcuria>ngle, the shrike or 
butcher-bird, Ger. wiirg-engel, destroy- 
ing angel. For instances of birds being 
called angels, see Archangel supra . 

Water-croft, a Leicestershire word 
for a water-bottle (Evans), a corruption 
of water -car affe. See Croft. 

Water-grass, a provincial corrup- 
tion of water-cress (Wright). Water- 
gr ass -hill in Co. Cork is in the native 
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Irish Onown-na-Molrarighe, the hill of 
the wateroresses (Joyce, Irish Nantes of 
Places , 1st S. p. 35). 

WaMer crashes is the Cumberland 
form of the word (Dickinson), water - 
creases that of the South London folk. 

Waver, a provincial word for a pond 
(Suffolk), old Eng. wayowre , stond- 
inge water, Piscina (Prompt. Parv .), 
are naturalized forms of Lat. vivarium , 
a pond for keeping fislies alive. Hence 
also Fr. vivier , 0. H. Ger. loiwari , 
M. H. Ger. wiwer , Mod. Ger. weiher. 

Wave- wine, a name for the bind- 
weed or convolvulus, otherwise wither - 
wine, in Wilts, and Gloucestershire 
(Old Country and Farm/ing Words , p. 

168). 

Way, in the nautical phrase “ to get 
under way,” is most probably a distinct 
word from way (zz via), A. Bax. weg, 
Icel. vegr . 

The iw/y of a Ship is the course or progress 
which she makes ori the water under sail. 
Thus when she begins her motion, she is said 
to be* under way; and when that motion in- 
creases she is said to have fresh way through 
the water. — Falconer , Murine Did. 

The original meaning of the word 
would seem to be “ motion,” and so it 
may be a derivative of A. Sax. wegan, 
to move (cf. Ger. %oiigon, Goth, wagjan, 
Icel. vega , and perhaps Lat. vagari) ; 
hut perhaps A. Sax. weg itself originally 
meant motion onward, a passage, a 
journey, and then the road traversed, 
a “ way.” From the cognate 0. H, Gor. 
wagon, to move, altered into ivogun 
(whence Ger. wogen, to float), comes 
Fr. voguer, to sot sail, vogue , a clear 
passage, as of a ship in a broad sea 
(Cotgrave). Consequently the phrase 
“ to be in voguo,” i.e. to pass current, 
Fr. ctre en vogue, avoir la vogue, 0. H. 
Ger. in wago wesan, exactly corre- 
sponds to being “under way” ( inter 
viandum). 

Weigh, which is sometimes substituted 
incorrectly in this 2 >hrase (from a con- 
fusion with “ weighing anchor”), was 
occasionally written way . It is radi- 
cally the same word. 

I will not have it to be prejudice to anye 
body, but I offer it unto you to consider and 
way it. — IjQ timer, Sermons, p. 86. 


Sailes hoised there, stroke here, and Anchor# 
laid, 

In Thames, w ch were at Tygrig & Euphrates 
waide. 

Donne , Poems , 1635, p. 304. 

Oma, the cry of Mariners hoisting sailes t 
waying of ancker, &c. — Florio. 

Way-bit, an old corruption of wee- 
bit ; see the citations. 

“ An Yorkshire Way-hit.” — That is, an 
Over-plus not accounted in the reckoning, 
which sometimes proyeth as much as all the 
rest. Ask a Country-man here on the high- 
way, how far it is to such a Town, and they 
commonly return, u So many miles and a 
Way-hit;” which Way -bit is enough to make 
the wearied Travailer surfet of the length 
thereof .... But hitherto we have run along 
with common report and false spelling ( the 
way not to win the race), and now return 
to the starting place again. It is not Way- 
hit, though generally so pronounced, but Wee- 
hit, a pure Yorkshirisme, which is a small 
bit in the Northern Language. — T. Fuller , 
Woi thies of England , ii. 495. 

In some Places they [miles] contain forty 
Furlongs whereas ours nave but eight, un- 
less it be in Wales, where they are allowed 
better Measure, or in the N ortli Parts, where 
there is a wea-hit to every mile. — Howell , 
Fain. Letters , bk. iv. 28. 

Way-hit, a little piece, a little way, a Mile 
and a Way bit, Yorksh. — Ray, North Country 
Words 

11 n’y a quVne huqu6e (Much like our 
N ortliern Weehit) You have but a little ( saies 
the clown, when you have a great) way 
thither. — Cotgrave, s.v. liuqitee. 

Compare wee, a little bit, as in the 
Scottish song, “ We had better bide a 
wee,” short for weeny, A. Sax. hwdene 
(Ger. wenig). 

The kyng than vynkit a litill we, 

And slepit nocht full ynkurly. 

Barbour, The Bruce, bk. vii. 1. 183. 

Way-bread, the popular name of the 
plantain, formerly spelt way-brede, wey- 
bred (Gerarde, p. 340), is in old English 
wceg-br&dc, weg-brobde, i. e. “ way- 
spread,” so called from its frequenting 
waysides, from brmdan, to spread. 
Compare its foreign names, Dan. vej- 
bred , Ger. wegebreit, wegb'eidt, “ way- 
spread,” Dut. weegbree (Sewel), Prov. 
Ger. wegwort . 

Gif mannes heafod cece sar sy ge- 
nimme uighncdan wyrtwalen [Ifa man’s bead 
ache or he sore let him take the roots of way* 
bread], — Leech do ms, Wortcunning, and Star- 
craft, ed. Cockayne, vol. i. p. 81. 

Wao-hiead, Plaintain, ab AS. Waeg-braede, 
so called because growing everywhere in 
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Streets and Ways, — Hat/, North Country 
Words. 

Way-goose, the name of the annual 
dinner given to journeymen printers 
at the beginning of winter. “ The 
Master Printer gives them a Way -goose; 
that is, he makes them a good feast, 
&c.” — Moxon, Mechamch Exercises , 
1683. The word is a corruption of 
wayz-goose. , i.e. a stubble-goose, which 
used to be the head dish at these en- 
tertainments (N. 8f Q. 5th S. vi. 200). 
Bailey gives wayz-goose , a stubble- 
goose, and wayz , a bundle of straw. 
Old Eng. wa.se , a wisp (Baret). 

Way-ward, generally understood to 
mean wilful, as if “ turned everyone to 
his own way ” (Is. liii. 6), is for away - 
ward f old Eng. aweiwarde , turned 
away (O. Eng. awey , A. Sax. dwcg), 
perverted, perverse, obstinate, like 
“ froward/’ Prov. Eng. offish , shy, un- 
social (Whitby), Fr. reveche, It. rivescio 
(reversus), It. ritroso , stubborn (re- 
trorsus). See Toady. 

The first part of the word, away , 
cmey, aweg (A. Sax. on-weg , Dut. w eg), 
was perhaps confused with Prov. Ger. 
cmech , abig, affig , old Ger. awikkc , Icel. 
of-v.gr , turned the wrong way, whence 
old Eng. awke , perverse, wrong, and 
m/okward, old Sax. avnh, perverse, 
evil. See Garnett, Philolog . Essays , p. 
66. 

It is a botles bale * bi god J?at me fourmed, 
t[o] willne after a wif * hit is a way war de 
euere. William of Paler ne, 1. 3985. 

That thou be delyuered fro an yuel weie, 
and fro a man that spekith weiward thingis, 
Whiebe forsaken a ri£tful weie, and goen bi 
derk weies .... whose weies ben weywei'd , 
and her goyingis ben of yuel fame. — W'ycliffe, 
Prov. ii. 12, 14. 

He that goith simpli, schal be saaf; he 
that goith bi weiward weies , schal falle doun 
onys. — Wycliffe, Prov. xxviii. 18. 

Waxy, a vulgar word for angry, used 
bo far back as the time of Chas. I. (see 
the quotation from The Hamilton Payers 
relating to the years 1638-1650, Camden 
Soe.), is perhaps from the Scottish wex, 
for vex, and sorFr. vexe, from Lat. 
vexare. So wax, to grow, was anciently 
sometimes written wexe. In Lowland 
Scottish' w was often used for v. 

The deuili fyndis a man wexit and torment 
with seknes. 

Ratis Raving, tyc. p. 3, 1. 73 (E.E.T.S.), 


Scot. “ to be in a vex ” or a 

Btate of vexation, corresponds to slang 
“ in a wax” 

They wowld place such persons in inferior 
commandis as ar to debocn the affections of 
the salers, from which being discouerid be 
him makes him the moir waxy.— -Sir W. Bel - 
lenden to Earl of Emerick , July 9, 1648, 
Hamilton Papers , p. 229. 

Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary , sup- 
plies the following instances : — 

She's in a terrible war, but she’ll be all 
right by the time he comes back from his 
holidays. — H. Kingsley , Ravenshoe, ch. v. 

It would cheer him up more than anything 
if I could make him a little waxy with me.— 
Dickens , Bleak House, ch. xxiv. 

Weary, a Scotch word in Burns’ line, 
Weary fa’ the w*fu’ woodie, 
is a corruption of the old Eng. wary, 
werg, a curse or malediction (Ohphant, 
Old and Mid. Eng. p. 74), frequently 
spelt warie (Havelok) and wery (Minot), 
A. Sax. wergian , to curse, also wyrgan , 
to harm, akin to worry. 

I may wery the wye, thatt this werre raouede. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 699. 

[I may curse the man that stirred up this 
war.] 

Ge ne schulen uor none fringe ne warien , 
ne swerien . — Ancren Riwle, p. 70. 

[Ye must not for anything curse or swear.] 
Crist warie him with his mouth ! 

Waried wrthe he of norj? and suth ! 

Havelok the Dane, 1. 434. 

Weasel, an old name for the gullet 
or windpipe, and sometimes for the 
uvula or epiglottis, is a corruption of 
A. Sax. wcesend or wasend , Fris. wasend , 
perhaps akin to A. Sax. hweosan , to 
wheeze, Icel. hvaesa. Compare Bav. 
waisel, the gullet (Wedgwood), and 
perhaps the first part of Greek oiso- 
phagos, the gullet or oesophagus, Fr/ 
oeson , the weason or throat-pipe (Cot- 
grave). 

Florio, New World of Words (1611), 
defines Epiglotte to be “ the couer or 
Wemell of the throat.” 

Gullillo , . . . the weezell or little tongue at 
the entrance of the throat, the throat boll.— 
Minsheu, Spanish Diet, 3623. 

If ye seek to feed on Ammon’s fruits, . . , * 
The mastives of our land shall worry ye, 

And pull the weesels from your greedy throats. 

Peek, David and Betnsake, p. 465 
(ed, Dyce), 

In the head, as there be several parts, so 
there be divers grievances ... to omit all 
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others which pertain to . . . mouth, palate, 
tongue^ wesel, chops, face, &e. — Burton , Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy , I. i. 1 . 3. 

So I was asked, what he was that made 
this restitution. But shoulde I haue named 
hym ? nay they shoulde as soone haue thys 
wesaunt of mine. — Latimer, Sermons, p. Ill 
verso. 

Forbid the banns or I will cut your wizzel. 

The City March (Old Plays, vol. ix.). 

In-steps that insolent insulter, 

The cruel Quincy, leaping like a Vulture 
At Adams throat, his hollow weasand swel- 
ling. 

Sylvester , Du Bartus, p. 209 (1621). 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. 

Shakespeare, Tempest , iii. 2. 

Campanilla , a little bell. ' Also the weesill 
or littlm.tongue of the throat, — Minsheu, 
Spanish Viet. 1623. 

See Whistle, which is perhaps the 
Bame word; and compare weasel-fish 
( Motella vulgaris), which seems to be a 
corruption of its other name whistle fish 
or whistler . 

Weather, To (a storm, &c.), is said 
to be a corruption of the A. Sax. wi%- 
riem , to resist, to oppose successfully 
(Haldeman,^^^ P* 96), from A. Sax. 
wiZer zzScot. wither- (shins), 0. H. Ger. 
widar, Ger. wieder, Goth. wi\>ra, Ieel. 
viSr, against. I doubt it. But com- 
pare Lonsdale whitherin strong and 
lusty ( Glossary , It. B. Peacocke). 

Weather- head, a dolt or simpleton 
(Sir W. Scott), as if changeable and un- 
certain as the weather (ventosus), is a 
corrupt orthography of wcther-hcad , 
having the head of a wether, A. Sax. 
we%er, Goth, withrus (Gor. widder). 
Compare Lat. vervex , and verveeinum 
caput, a mutton-head. 

Sir, is this usage for your Son? — for that 
old weather-headed fool, I know how to laugh 
at him; but you, Sir. — Congreve, Love J or 
Love, ii. 7 [Davies]. 

The following seems to connect the 
word with old Eng. wede, madness 
(supposed to be produced by a worm in 
the brain). 

The ramine or wedder is the lodysman of 
other shepe, and lie is the male or man of the 
oye, and is stronger than the other shepe, & 
he is also called a wedder because of a worme 
that he has in his hede A whan that begin- 
neth for to stirre, than wyll he tucke and 
fight. — L. Andrews, Noble Lif e, Pt. I. sig. b. 
i (back). 

Or probably the writer was thinking 


of the Lat. vervex, which was supposed 
to be derived from vermis (and perhaps 
vex are, as if “ worm-vexed ”1). Com- 
pare : — 

Li multuns un verm ad, 

Qui les corns li manjue, quant del hurter se 
argue ; 

Pur £o nument divin vervecem en Latin. 

P. de Thaun, Livre des Creatures , 1. 563. 

[The sheep has a worm, 

Which gnaws Ins horns when he wants to 
butt ; 

Wherefore divines name it vervex in Latin.] 

Weaver, ^ the name of a fish, Tra - 

Weever, S chinus viper a, is a corrup- 
tion of wiver , viver, or quaviver, French 
vim and guivre, from Lat. vivus, living 
(so called from the length of time it 
will continue to live when drawn out 
of the water), or perhaps of viper, which 
is another name for the same. 

The Weever , which altho* his prickles ve- 
nom be. Drayton, Polyolbion . 

Vive , the Quaviver or Sea-Dragon. — Cot- 
grave. 

Dragon marin, the Viver or Quaviver, a 
monstrous and venemous fish. — Id. 

There is a little fish in the form of a scor- 
pion, and of the size of the fish quaquiuer. — 
Bailey, Erasmus's Colloq . p. 393. 

Compare the heraldic wivern, from 
Fr. vivre, 0. Fr. wivre, also givre, guivre , 
from Lat. viper a (i.c. vivipara). 

Weaver, a term applied to watch- 
makers, ivory-turners, and other han- 
dicraftsmen in the Registers of the 
French Protestant Church, Thread- 
needle Street, London, vol. B, 1698- 
1711 (see G. Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 
468), is a phonetic corruption of Fr. 
owner , 0. Fr. uverier. Sigart quotes 
the forms ej waif, fwaif, I work (Glos- 
saire de Wallon de Mons, s.v. Ouvrer). 

Wed-lock, popularly understood to 
have a reference to the indissoluble 
nature of the marriage bond, “the loyall 
linkesof wedlocke” (Spenser, F. Q.I.vi. 
22), whereby the contracting parties, as 
it were, are fettered together for life, is 
really the modern form of A. Sax. wed- 
Idc, from wed, a pledge or engagement, 
and lac, an offering or gift, a marriage 
gift, cf. hrydldc . 

The termination in knowledge , old 
Eng. cnowlach , enow -lech, z z cnaw-lac , is 
said to be the same. In the well- 
known signboard of The Man Loaded 
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with Mischief, or in other words carry- 
ing his wife on his back, ascribed to 
Hogarth, the chain of Matrimony 
round his neck is fastened with a pad- 
look, labelled “ Wed -lock ” (see History 
of Sign Boards , Hotten, p. 456). . 

In prison slang a fetter fixed to one 
leg is called a wife (Slang Dictionary ). 
In Irish a couple-beggar used to be 
called cor-a-ccorrach , “ foot-in -fetter ” 
(O’Reilly). Compare Bands. In old 
registers Lat. solutus, loose, unshackled, 
is often used for a bachelor or unmar- 
ried person. 

Wedlock is a padlock. — Ray, Proverbial Ob- 
servations , p. 43 (ed. 1712). 

An usage, 

Swilk dar J undertake. 

Makes theym broke thare iced lake. 

Towneley Mysteries , Juditium. 
Wastoures and wrecches • out of wed lake, I 
trowe, 

Conceyued ben m yuel tyme * as caym was 
on Eue. 

Vision oj Piers the Plowman , 13. ix. 120. 

Weeds, useless vegetation the spon- 
taneous growth of the ground, has been 
frequently confounded with weeds , 
clothing, garments (now only used of 
a widow’s mourning garments), as if 
the word denoted the vesture which 
the earth puts on when “in verdure 
clad.” So Richardson, and Abp. Trench, 
who says “ Weeds were whatever covered 
the earth or the person ” (Eng. Vast 
and Present , Lect. IV.). Compare the 
following : — 

Metbocbt freshe May befoir my bed upstude, 
In weid depaynt of mony diverse hew. 

Dunbar , Tlmtle and Rose, sub init. 

The words, however, are perfectly 
distinct, weed, a garment, being from 
A. Sax. ivodd, vesture, Prov. Ger. 
gewate , old Ger. giwuati, and weed, 
herbage, from A. Sax. we6d, a plant, a 
weed. 

Gyf meyres weod . . . God scry t. — A. Sax. 
Version, Matth. vi. 30. 

[If God clothe the weed of the field.] 
Vnder vre wede vre kynde nom, 

And al BoJ?-fast mon bi-com. 

Grosseteste, Castel oj Loue, 1320, 

1. 658. 

[Under our garb He took our nature and be- 
came very man.] 

Tell me, Ned Lacy, didst thou mark the maid, 
How lovely in her Country-weds she look’d ? 
ft. Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, 1594 (p. 153). 


I gave her twopence, reassumed my former 
garb, and left my weeds in her custody. — H. 
Brooke, Fool of Quality , i. 191 [Davies]. 

Weed- wind, a corruption of with- 
wind, A. Sax. wfewinde, fro mwi$, about, 
and windan, to wind, the convolvulus 
(Prior). ^ 

Weed- wind that is withy wind. — Gerarde , 
Index. 

Welcome has been generally re- 
garded as a compound of well (A. Sax. 
wel, Goth, waila , Ger. wohl) and come 
(A. Sax. cuma, a comer, cmnian, to 
come), as if, like It. ben-venuto, it 
meant “ come well,” or under happy 
circumstances (Uen arrive), similar to 
welfare, welborn (A. Sax. welboren), 

A. Sax. wel-dmd (good deed, benefit, 
Goth, waila- deds). It is really a slightly 
corrupted form of A. Sax. wilcunoe! wit- 
cuma, a pleasant or wished-for comer, 
wil-cumian, to receive gladly, to salute ; 
where wil, pleasing, is of the samefamily 
as A. Sax. wille, wish, desire, will, wil- 
lan, to wish ( Goth, wiljan, Ger. ivollen). 

Like formations are A. Sax. ivil-gest, 
an acceptable guest, wil-hoda (nunfius 
grains), wil-dag, a wished-for day, wil- 
gesiiS, aploasant companion (Ettmiiller, 

p. 11). 

And gvf ge $<x*t fin do}? fctet ge cow re 
gebrdfcra wylcumiap , hwa*t d6 ge mfire ~ 

A. Sai. Ven. (995), 6. Matt, v. 47. 

[And if ye only do this, that ye greet your 
brethren, what do ye more ?] 

Welladay, probably a modem cor- 
ruption of the old English exclamation 4 ~ 
wel away l wcilawey or walawa! from 
the analogy of lack a day! Spenser 
further corrupted the word into weal- 
away, as if absence of weal. The true 
origin is A. Sax. wd Id wd, woel lol 
woe 1 

po hauelock micte sei “ weilawei .” 

Havelok the Dane , i. 570, ed. Skeat. 

Harrow now out, and well away ' he cryde. 

Spenser , Faerie Queene , 11. vi. 43. 

J?ai cried, u alias and wayloway, 

For dole what sal we do J>is day. 

Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 95, ^ 

In folks-etymology the word was an- 
ciently regarded as being well-cma/y, 
absence of weal. Compare C ABA WAY 
understood as Care-cwctAj . 
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For wot no wight what werre is * }?er as pees 

Ne what^sf witerliche wele * til wele-a-way 
hvm teche. 

W* Langland , Vision of Piers Plowman , 

C. xxi. m. 

A! weel away! weel away! fals hert, why 
wylt thou not brest, 

Syn thi maystyr so cowardly thou hast for- 
sake 1 

Coventry Mysteries , p. 298 (Shaks. Soc.). 
But weilawey! |>at he ne wist* what wo y 
drye. 

William of Palerne , 1, 935. 

They cryedso pitously, Alas and weleaway 
for the deth of ner dere mister coppen.— 
Caxton , liei/nard the Fox, p. 9 (ed. Arber). 

Wel-awuy the while 1 was so fonde, 

To leave the good, that I had in hande, 

In hope of better that was uncouth ! 

Spenser, Shepheards Cal . Sept. 

Well ink, a Cumberland name for 
the plant Veronica (Boccahunga ; vide 
Dickinson, Glossary, s.v.), of which 
word it may be a corruption (wcr'nih\ 
wer'inlc, wcVinh ?). 

Welsh r\bbit, a name for a dish of 
toasted cheese, Fr. Wouelche Babette or 
Lapin Galhis (Kettner, Boole of Table, 
p. 486). It lias been frequently al- 
leged that rabbit here is a corruption 
of rare-bit (e.g. by Archbishop Trench), 
but no evidence has ever been produced 
of the latter word having been so used. 
Quite recently, indeed, some superfine 
restaurants have displayed their learn- 
ing by admitting “ Welsh j Rare -bits ” 
into their menus; but in the bills of 
fare of mere eating-houses it is still 
i vulgar rabbit. The fact is, the phrase 
is one of a numerous class of slang ex- 
pressions — the mock-heroic of the eat- 
ing-house — in which some common 
dish or product for which any place or 
people has a special reputation is called 
by the name of some more dainty 
article of food which it is supposed 
humorously to supersede or equal. 
Thus a sheep’s head stewed with onions, 
a dish much affected by the G erman 
sugar-bakers in the East- end of Lon- 
don, is called “ a German duck ; ” a 
Leicestershire Plover is a bag-pudding 
(Ray) ; a species of dried fish is “a 
Bombay duck” in Western India; a 
crust of bread rubbed with garlic is in 
French slang “a capon;” in Cam- 
bridgeshire cow-heel is “a cobbler’s 
lobster” (Wright); red herrings are 


variously known as “ Norfolk Capons,” 
“ Dunbar wethers,” or “ Gourock 
hams.” “ Sheep’s head” is an old 
name for a Virginian fish from which 
something like mutton broth could be 
made (Bailey). “Mummers’ feed is a 
herring which we call a pheasant ,” says 
a strolling actor in Mayhew’s London 
Labour and London Poor, vol. iii. p. 151. 
In French it is popularly called poulet 
de careme. A cheap dish composed of 
liver, potatoes, &c., is termed “ a poor 
man’s goose.” Similarly a dish of 
roasted cheese was regarded as the 
Welshman’s rabbit. So shrimps are 
u Gravesend sweetmeats,” and potatoes 
“ Irish apricots ” or u Munster plums ” 
(Tylor, Macmillan' s Magazine, April, 
1874). In Scottish, “ a Norloch trout ” 
was an old cant phrase for a leg of 
mutton (Jamieson). 

Cape Cod Turkeuszxz codfish ; Taunton Tur- 
keys and Digby chickens herrings ; Albany 
Beef — sturgeon. — Bartlett , Diet, of Ameri- 
canisms, 4th ed. 

The goes of stout, the Chough and Crow, 
the welsh rabbit, the Red Cross Knight, 
.... the song and the cup, in a word, 
passed round merrily. — Thackeray , The New- 
comes, ch. i. 

The following I take from Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossary : — 

Go to the tavern, and call for your bottle, 
and your pipe, and your Welsh-rabbit . — 
Graves, Spiritual Quixote , bk. vii. ch. 9. 

A desire for welsh-rabbits and good old 
gleesingxng led us to the Cave of Harmony. 
— Thackeray , The Newcomes , ch. i. 

Compare the following : — 

The Weavers’ Beef of Colchester. — These are 
Sprats, caught hereabouts, and brought hither 
in incredible abundance, whereon the poor 
Weavers (numerous in this City) make much 
of their repast, cutting Rands, Rumps, Sur- 
loyns, Chines, and all Joynts of Beef out of 
them, as lasting in season well nigh a quarter 
of a year. — T. Fuller , Worthies of England , i. 
34°. 

A Yarmouth Capon . — That is, a Red-her- 
ring. No news for creatures to be thus dis- 
guised under other names ; . . . But, to 
countenance this expression, I understand 
that the Italian Friers (when disposed to eat 
flesh on Fridays) calls a Capon piscem e corte ^ 
a fish out of the Coop. — Fuller , Worthies of 
England, ii. 127. 

u Bristol Milk .” — Though as many ele- 
phants are fed as Cows grased within the 
Walls of this City, yet great plenty of this 
metaphorical Milk, whereby Xeres or Sherry 
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Sack is intended. — T. Fuller, Worthies of 
England, ii. 5295. 

See the somewhat similar phrases 
under Levant, and add to the instances 
there given : — 

It was their sole refuge ; they might seek 
their fortune in another place and come home 
by Spillsbury [he. be upset]. — Racket, Life of 
Williams , i. 208. 

Wench, now a depreciatory term for 
a young woman, is a shortened form 
of old Eng. wenchel , which was pro- 
bably mistaken for a diminutival form 
in - el (from a false analogy to diminu- 
tives like cockerel , kernel, satchel, pom- 
mel, libel , citadel, bottle, circle, &c.), and 
implying therefore a primitive wencli ; 
pretty much as if we evolved a word 
wat out of wattle (A. Sax. watel, waiul ). 
Similarly thrush has been formed from 
old Eng. thrushill, throsle or throstle ; 
date from datel or da, tie; ahnond from 
amandel ; Fr. ange from angel. Old 
Eng. wenchel , used for a young person 
of either sex, A. Sax. wench, a maid, 
seems to denote etymologically one 
that is weak, being akin to A. Sax. 
wencel , a weakling, wincel, offspring, 
Prov. Eng. winkh , and wankle, feeble, 
weakly, pliant, Scot, wankill, unstable. 
“ Quelen pa wanclen .” — Layamon, iii. 
280 [Died the weaklings, i.e. chil- 
dren] ; A. Sax. wancol , wavering, A. 
Sax. wincdan, to bend, waver, wincan , 
vjican, to yield, to totter, Lat. vacillare , 
Sansk. vamk, to bend, to go crooked. 
Orminn calls Isaac a wenchel , and an 
old Eng. poem makes the Virgin say 
4< Ich am Godes wenche 

He biseinte Sodome & Gomorre, were, & 
wif, & wenchel. — Ancren Riwle , p. 334 (var. 
lec.). 

[He sank Sodom and Gomorrah, man, wo- 
man, and child.] 

be segge herde b*t soun to segor frnt 3ede, 

& £e wenches hym wyth pat by pe way folsed. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 65, 1. 974. 

[The man heard that sound that went to Zoar 
and the women with him that followed by 
the way.] 

For that other is a powre woman, 

She shal he cleped his wenche and his lemman. 

Chaucer, The Manciples Tale . 

I am a gentil woman, and no wenche. 

Id. Marchantes Tale , 1. 10076. 

He painted also a minstrel wench playing 
vpon a Psaltry. — Holland, Pliny , vol. ii. p. 


A wench went and told them. — A. V, 5 Sam. 
xvii. 17. 

Weyward, a mis-spelling, and per- 
haps misunderstanding, of 0. Eng. 
wierde, ivyrde, “ weird,” in the folio 
editions of Shakespeare : — 

The weyward sisters, hand in hand, f j 

Posters of the sea and land. 

Macbeth , act i. sc. 3. 

Warburton and Tieck actually take 
the word here for wayward, wilful. 

But Holinshed, whom Shakespeare 
here is following, calls the witches the 
weird sisters , and Gawin Douglas (1553) 
gives tlio same title to the Parc© or 
Fates : — 

The weird Sisteris defendis that suld be wit. 

Thud Booke of Enead os, p. 80, 1. 48. 

Cloto . . . anglice, one of the thre wyrde 
Systers. — Ortus Vocabulonini, 1514. 

It is the same word as 0. Eng. 
wierde , fate, destiny, A. Sax. wyrd, Icel. 
ur%r. See Warlock. 

Fortune, executrice of wierdes . 

Chaucer, Tro. and Cres. b. in. 618. 

Whale, to beat soundly, is a vulgar 
pronunciation frequently heard in some 
places of 44 wale,” or “weal,” or welt, 
to raise stripes or wheals (A. Sax. walu, 

Goth, walus) on the skin with a lash. 

Wale , to beat with a stick. — Holderness 
Glossary, Eng. Dialect Soc. 

It. Lerze, the blacke or blew wales or 
markes of a blow or stripe. — Florio. 

Compare whaleing, boards used to 
keep the bank of a drain from falling 
in (Lincolnshire), with ivale in gun- 
wah, &c., Goth, walus, a staff, Icel. ' " 
voir. 

An attempt has been actually made 
to bring this word into connexion with 
the monster of the deep. WhaiUng, 
says an old encyclopaedia quoted with 
approval by Jamieson (Scotch Diet 
s.v.), is “ a lashing with a rope’s end, 
from the name of a rope called a whale - 
Une, used in fishing for whales .” 

What in somewhat, O. Eng. much 
what (Sir Thos, More) is for whit, 

A. Sax. wiht, or wuht, a thing, a whit, 
Gothic waiht, the same word which ^ 
enters into aught, A. Sax. dwhit, “ one- * 
whit,” and naught, A. Sax. na-whit, 
“no-whit.” 

Thus two things which are somewhat 
different, are some whit (or particle) ^ 
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different. Wyeliflfe (1389) uses what 
for whit in the following passage : — 
The looues of two hundrid pens su fly sen 
not to hem, that eeh man take a litle what . — 
John vi. 7. 


f Bee Eastwood and Wright, Bible 
' Word Booh , s.v. Whit. “ >att illke 
whatt ,” the same thing, occurs in Or- 
minn (ab. 1200), vol. ii. p. 293. 

3e xal fynde hym a strawnge watt ! [™ wight]. 
The Coventry Mysteries (Shaks. Soc.), 
p. 294. 

So in the phrase “ I’ll tell you what 
now of the devil” (Massinger, Virgin 
Martyr, iii. 3), what zz a whit, some- 
thing (aliguid). But see Morris, His- 
torical Eng. Grammar, p. 122. 

They prayd him sit, and gave him for to feed, 
Such homely what as serves the simple clowne, 
That doth despise the dainties of the towne. 

Spenser, F. Queen e, V 1. ix. 7. 

Wheat-ear, the name of a bird, lias 
been considered a corruption of whit- 
tail (Wedgwood). It is really a per- 
verted form of tho older word wheat- 
ears for white-ears (from A. Sax. hint 
and ears, the tail or rump), which was 
mistaken for a plural. Exactly similar 
is its other Eng. name the white-rump, 
Er. cttl blanc, the bird called a whittailc 
(Cotgrave ; see also s.W. Blanculet and 
Vit ree). 

Wheat-ears is a Bird peculiar to this 
County [Sussex], hardly found out of it. It 
is so called because fattest when Wheat is 
ripe, whereon it feeds ; being no bigger than 
a Lark, which it euualleth in the fineness of 
the flesh, far exceeueth in the fatness thereof. 
— T. Fuller, Worthies of England, ii. .W2. 

- * 6i A Chichester lobster, a Selsey cockle, an 
Arundell mullet, a Pulborough eel, an Am- 
berly trout, a llye herring, a Bourn wheat- 
ear." — Are the best in their kind, understand 
it of those that are taken in this Country. — 
Ray, Proverbs (p. 262, ed. 1742). 

Fain would 1 see the Wheatear show 
In the dark sward, his rump oj snow. 

Of spotless brightness. 

Bishop Mant , British Months. 

Among the other common birds of China, 
we must not omit a delicate species of orto- 
lan, which appears in the neighbourhood of 
Canton about the time when the last crop of 
rice is cut. As it feeds on the ears of grain, 
it is for that reason called the u rice bird,” in 
i the same way that the term wheat-ear is ap- 
plied to a similar description in the south of 
England, — Sir J. Davies, The Chinese , vol. iii. 
p. 111 (ed. 1844). 

Wheat-ear (Saxicola oerianthe) — Fallow- 
I* chat, White-mmp, White-tail , Fallow-smick, 


Fallow-finch, Chacker, Chackbird, Clod- 
hopper, with some other quainter names still, 
which I have noted down, and yet another or 
two common to the Wheat-ear and Stone- 
chat, such as Stone-chacker. — J. C. Aihinmit 
Brit. Birds’ Nests and Eggs, p. 37. 

I supposed that I was the first to die* 
cover the above origin, which is not 
given in the dictionaries ; but after the 
above was written I found the following 
cited in Davies, SUpp.Eng. Glossary : — 

There is . . . great plenty of the birds so 
much admired at Tunbridge under the name 
of wheat-ears. By the by, this is a pleasant 
corruption of tuhite-a — e, the translation of 
their French name eiil blanc, taken from their 
colour, for they are actually white towards 
the tail. — Smollett, Trawls , Letter iii. 

While, in the phrase “ to while away 
the time,” i.e. to spend or pass it away 
anyhow that it may not prove irksome, 
so spelt as if connected with whils, 
A. Sax. hwil , time, is a perverted form of 
to wile, i.e. to beguile, the time, like the 
Latin idioms decipere diem, fallere 
tempus. “ Never while away time,” 
was one of Wesley’s precepts to his 
preachers. — Southey, Life of Wesley, 
vol. ii. p. 72 (1858). 

1 amused myself with writing to while away 
the hours at the Raven at Shrewsbury. — A. 
J. C. Hare, Memorials of a Quiet Life, vol, i. 
p. 241. 

Nor do 1 beg this slender inch, to while 
The time away, or safely to beguile, 

My thoughts with joy, there’s nothing worth 
a smile. 

Quarks , Emblems, bk. iii. 13. 

Longfellow uses the correct form : — 

Here in seclusion, as a w idow may, 

The lovely lady wiled the hours away. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, Works 
(Chandos ed.), p. 478. 

Compare the following : — • 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Thomson , Seasons', Autumn. 

Whinyard, an old word for a sword 
(Wright). 

But stay a while, unlesse my wh inyard fail 
Or is mchanted, I’le cut oft' th’ intail. 

Cleveland , Poems, 1651. 

It is another form of whiniard, a 
crooked sword or Scimetar (Bailey), 
which is itself from whinger or whingar , 
a short sword, a word used in Suffolk 
and in Scotland (e.g. in The La/y of the 
Last Minstrel). 
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There’s nane shall dare, by deed or word, 
’Garnet her to wag a tongue or finger, 

While 1 can wield my trusty sword, 

Or frae my side whisk out a whinger. 

A, Rummy, The Highluml Lassie. 

Whinger is in all probability a cor- 
ruption of Hanger (which see) under 
the influence of whmge or whang, to 
give a sounding blow, to cut in slices. 

Closing with him, I gripped his sword arm 
under my left oxter, and with my right hand 
C&ucht his qnhingar. — Jus. Melville , Diary , 
1578, p. 70 ( Wodrow Soc.). 

This said, his Courage to inflame, 

He call’d upon his Mistress’ Name, 

His Pistol next he cock’d anew, 

And out his nut-brown Whinyaid drew. 

Butler, Hudibras, I. canto iii. 1. 480. 

And whingers, now in friendship bare, 

The social meal to part and share. 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
v. 7. 

For the death- wound and death -halloo, 

Muster’d his breath, his whinuard drew. 

Lady of the Lake, i. 8. 

Braquemar, a woodknife, hangar, whin- 
yard. — Cotgrave . 

Whip-stock, the handle of a whip 
( Twelfth Night, ii. 3), is most probably 
a corruption of the older word wkip- 
stalk, stalk (stawk) being still used in 
provincial Eng. for a whip handle (Suf- 
folk), Dan. stilk, a handle or stalk, cf. 
Gk. stUechos, stcled, Ger. stiele, O. Eng. 
stale, a handle. 

Bought you a whistle and a whip-stalk too. 
Spanish Tragedy { Dodsley, Old Plays, 
ed. Hazlitt). 

Phoebus when 

He broke his whipstccke, and exclaimd 
against 

The horses of the sun, but whisperd, to 
The lowdenesse of his fury. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen ( 1634), i. 2, 

1. 86 (ed. Littledale). 

Whirlpool, an old name for a whale. 
May not this word be due to a confu- 
sion between whals, A. Sax. hwal, with 
the h, as so frequently, slurred in pro- 
nunciation, and Prov. Eng. wale, a 
whirlpool, N. Eng. weel, Scot, wele and 
wh&d, an eddy or whirlpool, A. Sax. 
wel (iElfric; Ettmuiler, p. 78) ? See 
Whale for wale. 

Mulasle, the sea-monster called a whirle- 
p ook. — Cotgrave. 

Tinet, the Whall teamed a Horlepool or 
WhirlpooL-ld. 


The Whales and Whirlepooles called Balmnie 
take up in length as much as foure acres or 
arpens of land. — Holland, P times Nat. Hist. 
i. 235. 

The vii. daye of October were two great 
fishes taken at Gravesend, which were called 
whirlepooles. They wer afterward drawen up 
above the bridge. — Stowe , Chronicle, anno 
1566. 

pornebak, thurle polle, hound fyach, 
halybut, to hym |?at bathe heele, 

A lie |?ese cut in j^e dische as youre 
lord etethe at meele. 

J. Russell, Bake of Nurture , 1. 585 
( Babees Book, p. 157). 

Hecbelua Angiis (vtdixi) Hore vocatur, & 
alio nomine Horlepoole & VVirlepoole etiam. 
— Aldrovandi Opera , p. 677 (in Babees Book, 
p. 215). 

Gurgens, wed. — Wright, Vocabularies, p. 
80. 

A Weel (Lancash), a Whirlpool, ab AS. 
Wael, vortex aquarum. — Ray, North Country 
Words. 

Whyles owre a linn the bumie plays, 

* * * m 

Whyles in a i del it dimpl’t. 

Bums, Poems, p. 4? (Globe ed.). 

Whisky, an Anglicized form of the 
Keltic word uisge, water, in the Gaelic 
and Irish expression uisge bratha , 
“water of life,” eau de vie, a/jua vitm. 

In Ireland they are more given to Milk, 
and strong- waters of all colours : The prime 
is Lhqueltaugh, which cannot be made anywhere 
in that Perfection. — Howell , Familiar Letters, 
bk. ii. 54(1630). 

Cf. Crofton Croker, Ballads of Ire- 
land, pp. 17, 67. 

Mai. The Dutchman for a drunkard. 

Maq. The Dane for golden lockes. 

Mai , The Irishman for usquelmth. 

Marston, The Malcontent , act v. sc. 1. 

Are you there, you usquebaugh rascal with 
yourmetheglin juice? — liandolph, Amtippus, 
1636, Works, j). 27 (ed. Hazlitt). 

To make Usquebath the best Way.— Take 
two quarts of the best Aqua Vitae, four 
ounces of scraped liquorish, and half a pound 
of sliced Raisins oi the Sun. — The Queen’s 
Closet Opened , 1658, p. 217. 

In case of sickness, such bottles of Usque - 
foo/g/i, black-cherry brandy, Cinnamon water, 
sack, tent, and strong beer, as made the old 
coach crack again. — Vanbrugh , Journey to 
London. 

At the burial of the poorest here there is a 
refreshment given, consisting generally of 
some whisquybeath, or some foreign liquor, 
butter and cheese, with oat bread.— Sinclair, 
Statistical Acct. of Scotland, iii. 525 (in Brand, 
Pop. Antiq. ii 286). 
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An English officer being in company with 
a certain chieftain, and several otner High- 
land gentlemen, near Killichumen, had an 
argument with the great man; and both 
being well warmed with usky, at last the dis- 
pute grew very hot . — Letters from Scotland , 
1754, li. 159. 

Captain Hawie asked for usquehagh “ where- 
of Irish gentlemen. are seldom disfurnished.” 
— -Carew, Pacata Hibernia , vol. ii. p. 592, 
1633. 

Scubac , the popular name for whisky 
in Parisian pot-houses, is substantially 
the same word, being an abbreviation 
of usquebac , the French form of usque- 
baugh . 

The Keltic uisge is seen in Wis-bech, 
the Washy Isea , Usk, Ux> Oxford, Exe, 
Axe, Ouse 9 Isis , and many other river 
names. 

Whistle, in the popular and very 
ancient expression, “ to wet one’s 
whistle,” i.e. to moisten one’s throat, 
to drink, might seem to be a corruption 
of t oeasan or weasand, the wind-pipe, 
commonly spelt in former times weesil , 
wiazel (see Weasel), Bav. wcdsel , wazel, 
A. Sax. wmend (Diefenbach, i. 246). 

Had she oones wett hyr why sty ll she couth 
syng fulle clere 

Hyr pater noster. 

Tuwneley Mysteries, Pastores 
(15th cent.). 

Some doubt is thrown on this by the 
analogous usage in French of flute and 
lari got , a pipe or flute, for the throat, as 
in the old phrase “ boire h tire larigot.” 
Whistle, A. Sax. hwistle , is near akin 
to weasand and Scot, whaizle , to wheeze 
(Burns). 

As any iay she light was and jolif, 

So was hire joly whistle wel y wette. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 4152. 

’Tis a mat^h, my masters, let’s ev’n say 
grace, and turn to the lire, drink the other 
cup to wet our whistles , and so sing away all 
saa thoughts. — 1. Walton , Comyleat Angler . 
1653, chap. iii. 

But till we meet and weet our whistle , 

TakJhis excuse for nae epistle. 

Burns , Poems , p. 150 (Globe ed.). 

He was, indeed, according to the vulgar 

I dirase, whistle-drunk; for before he had swal- 
owed the third bottle, he became entirely 
overpowered. — Fielding , Hist, oj a Foundling , 
b. xii. cb. 2. 

Whistle-fish, an incorrect name 
for the weasel-cod or gadus nmstela 
(Latham). 


White, in Northern English and N-. 
Ireland to cut away a stick, &c., bit by 
bit (perhaps understood as laying bare 
the white wood), is the modern f6rnl 
of old Eng. thwyte (Palsgrave, 1580), 
A. Sax. Hvitan, to cut. Cf. whittle, 
A. Sax. hwytel, a knife ; Scot, wheats 
quhyte , to cut wood with a knife. 

Her lile ans sprawl’d on the hearth, some 
whiting speals. 

W. Hutton , A Bran New Wark, L 383 
(E. D. S.), 1784. 

A Sheffield thwitel hare he in his hose. 

Chaucer, The Reves Tale . 

White, as a slang term for blame or 
fault (Grose), as in the phrase “you lay 
all the white off yourself,” or to while 
=z to blame, is a corrupted form of the 
old Eng. and Scotch wite or wyte, A. Sax. 
witan , to know (something against one), 
to impute, 0. H. Ger. wizan , Cf. twit, 
from A. Sax. eckxitcm , old Eng. wite, 
a fine or punishment, A. Sax. wite, Icel. 
vtti. 

To white , to blame (North Country). — 
Bailey , Dictionary . 

Oh, if I had hut Rabby M‘Corkindale, for 
it’s a’ his wyte ! — S. R. Whitehead , Dajt Davie , 
p. m. 

To white ; to blame : “ You lean all the 
white off your Bell,” i.e. You remove all the 
Blame from yourself. — Ray, North Country 
Words . 

pe couherde was in care * i can him no-ping 
white. 

William of Paleme, 1, 304. 

More to wyle is her wrange, pen any wylle 
gentyl. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 39, 1. 76. 

For me weere pi sidis hope pale & bloo ! 

To chastise me pou doist it, y trowe ; 

Y wiyte my silf myne owne woo ! 

Hyrrms to the Virgin and Child , p. 35, 

1. 8(RE.T.S.). 

[I impute to myself my own woe.] 

Forbi miself I wole aquite, 

And berep Je 3oure oghne wite. 

Gower, Coif. Amantis ( Specimens 
of Early Eng. ii. 274). 

Therefore he was not to wyte, 

He sayd he wolde ete butlyte, 

Tyll nyght that he home came. 

A Mery Geste of The Frere and the 
Boye, 1. 60. 

It is a comyn prouerhe An Enemyes mouth, 
saith seeld wel, what leye ye, and wyte ye 
myn Erne Reynart. — Caxtm, Reymrd the 
Fox, p. 7 (ed. Arber). 
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Ffourty pound or fyfty loke of hym tbu fech, 
So that tnu hit bryng, litull will X rech, 

Neuer for to white. 

Tate of the Bosun, 1. 50. 
Euer when I thinke on that bright bower, 
TFfeite me not though my hart be sore. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. i. p. 327, 1. 215. 
Ye hev nought to lig white on, but your awn 
Fro ward ness. 

JY. Hutton , A Bran New Work , 

1. 250(E.D.S.). 

Spenser has the word : — 

Scoffing at him that did her justly wite , 

She turnd her bote about, and from them 
rowed quite. 

Faerie Qjueene , Bk. II. Canto xii. 16. 
Elsewhere he incorrectly spells it 
wight. 

Pierce her heart with point of worthy wight 
[i.e. deserved blame]. 

ShepheartiTs Calender , June , 1. 100. 

I wat the kirk was in the wyte, 

In the wyte, in the wyte. 

Burns, [For/cs, Globe ed. p. 165. 

Auld Caleb can tak the wyte of whatever is 
taen on for the bouse. — Scott, Bride of Lam - 
mermoor, cb. viii. 

A lake ! that e’er my Muse has reason, 

To wyte her countrymen wi’ treason ! 

Burns, Poems, p. 8 (Globe ed.). 

White, vb. (Scotch), to flatter, pro- 
bably akin to our “ wheedle/’ Welsh 
hud, illusion, charm, hudo, to allure, 
beguile, hudol, enticing, alluring. Other 
phrases are white folk, wheedlers, white- 
wind, flattery, whitie, whitelip, a flat- 
terer, whiting, flattery (Jamieson) ; 
Cleveland whitehcft, cajolery; Cum- 
berland whitefish, flattery, where fush 
would seem to be pleonastic and akin 
to Scot, feese, Swed. fjiisa, to cajole 
(Ferguson) ; Lonsdale widdle, to be- 
guile. 

White flaw, ) a popular name for 

Whit-flaw, } a whitlow or small 
abscess near the finger-nail, North 
Eng. wTnck-flaw. It seems properly to 
denote a flaw, break, or sore, about the 
whit or which , Prov. Eng. for the quick 
or living part of the nail. 

The nails fain off by whitfiawes . 

Herrick, i. 178 (ed Hazlitt). 

Nares quotes an instance of “wMte- 
flcm ” from Langham’s Garden of 
Health . Bailey (s.v. paronychia) spells 
it whiteloe. 

Some doth say it is a vMteflawe vnder the 
nayle.— Andrew Boarde, Breviary oj Health 
c, 265. 


Perionkhe, a white ftawe. 

Whytfiowe iu ones fyngre, Foil de chat*—* 
Palsgrave . 

Whytlowe (whutftowe, sore). Panarucium.*— 
Prompt. Parv. 

The pouder of it [ Flower-de-lis) is much 
used for whit-fin wes. — Holland !, Pliny, Nat . 
Hist. ii. 105 (1634). 

Gal-nuts . . . cure whitflaws, risings, & 
partings of the flesh and skin about the naile 
roots. — Id. p. 177. 

A fellon take it, or some whit-flaw come, 

For to unslate, or to untile that thumb ! 

Herrick , Hespe rides, Poems , p. 68 
(ed. Hazlitt). 

In Cleveland an agnail is called a 
whittle, which is a corruption of wotwcll , 
elsewhere a wortwall. The first part 
of the word is identical, no doubt, with 
But. vraet, a place galled by rubbing 
(Eng. wart), Bav. firatt (Atkinson). 
Compare 0. Eng. wertwall , Scot, wart- 
well. 

The powder of it [Horehound] drie, is of 
exceeding great efficacy to ripen a dry cough, 
to cure gangrenes, whiteflaws, and wertwallt 
about the root of the nails. — Holland, Pliny , 
ii. 75(1631). 

A IVartwaylc , pterigium. — Levins, Manipu - 
lus, 1570, col. 199, 1. 21. 

White Tsab, the name by which the 
Emperor of Russia is known through- 
out Asia, Russian Biely Tsar, Mongol 
Tchagau Khan, is a literal translation 
of the presont corrupted form of the 
Chinese character Hwang, ‘‘emperor.” 
Originally this was composed of the 
symbols denoting “ one’s self ” and 
“ruler,” and so was equivalent to 
“ autocrat.” But by the omission of a 
stroke the symbol of “ one’s Belf ” was 
changed into the symbol of “white,” 
and lienee the above title. Yid. Dou- 
glas, Language of China, p. 19, 1875 ; 
N. Sr Q. S. VII. p. 25. 

Our Sovereign desires that the White Tsar , 
following the example of his forefathers, 
should not permit himself to be led away by 
the greatness of the Empire with which God 
has entrusted him. — F. Burnaby, A Ride to 

Khiva, ch. xxvii. 

7 » 

White- wall, a Northampton name 
for the wode-wale or golden oriole, old 
Dut. wedewal. See Wittall. 
pe wilde laueroc, ant wolc, & pe wodewale. 

Boddeker, Alt. -Eng. Dichtungen. 
p. 145, 1. 24, 

No sound was heard, except from far away 
The ringing of the whitumWs shrilly laughter. 

Hood, Haunted House [Davies]. 
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"White-witch, one employed to 
counteract witchcraft or the black art , 
a corruption of the Devonshire whit- 
witch , and this, according to Haldeman, 
is from the A. Sax. widh, Ger. wider , 
against, contrary to, seen in withstand, 
&c. 

They are too near akin to those creatures 
who commonly pass under the name of 
4< white witches. ” They that do hurt to others 
by the devils help are called “ black witches,” 
but there are a sort of persons in the world 
that will never hurt any ; hut only by the 
power of the infernal spirits they will un-be- 
wit those that seek unto them for relief. I 
know that by Constantius his law, black 
witches were to he punished and white ones 
indulged . . . Balaam was a black witch, 
and Simon Magus a white one. — J. Mather , 
Remarkable Providences , p. 190 (ed. Ofi'or). 

The common people call him a wizard, a 
white-witch , a conjuror, a cunning-man, a ne- 
cromancer. — Addison , The Drummer , act ii. 

He was what the vulgar call a white-witch , 
a cunning-man, and such like . — Scotty Keml- 
worthy i. 170 [Davies], 

Whitsun-tide. \ Those forms have 
Whitsun- Monday. j originated in a 
mistaken notion that Whitsunday was 
compounded of Whitsun ( — Ger. pfing- 
sien) and day. However, as early as 
the time of Layamon we find white 
sun(n)e tide (1. 51524), and hwite sun{n)e 
daiy as three separate words, in Old 
Eng. Homilies, vol. i. p. 209 (ed. 
Morris). See Wit- Sunday. 

Whole, a mis-spelling of hole , the 
older form, A. Sax. holy lml, Goth. 
hail-Sy Gk. halos, Sansk. lcalya^s (fit, 
sound, whole), from amistaken analogy 
to who, whichy when, white , &c. (M. 
Miiller). 

W seems often to have been prefixed 
to words formerly at haphazard, and 
thus we meet with such forms as whot 
for hot , whode for hood, whoot for hoot, 
wrack for rack , wr amide for r amide , 
whore for horc. Bp. ITacket speaks of 
“ a base or wragged piece of cloth ” 

( Sermons , 1675, p. 6), (see Wrapt, and 
Wbetohlessness). So wreake for 
reck (Lyly, 1600); wray for ray (Cart- 
wright, Workesy 1651, p. 311) ; wrote 
for rote (= routine), ( Skinner) ; whoodc 
for hood (Gerarde, Ilerball , p. 1247 
(1597). 

The blessed God shall send the timely Rain, 
And hoUom W indes, 

Sylvester, Du Bartas, p* 375 (1621). 


Tyndale in his version of the Bible 
has “ wholy goost ” for Holy Ghost 

Whoop, a mis-spelling of the name 
of the hoop, or hoopoe , as if if were 
called so from its whooping cry, in 
Ozell’s translation of BabelaiB. 

Fr. u Hupe, huppe , the whoope or 
dunghill cock ” (Cotgrave). However 
this, as well as Lat. upupa , Greek 
epops, Pers. pupu, Coptic kulcwpha, 
Arab, hudhud, Prov. Ger. wut-wut, may 
be intended to imitate the cry of the 
bird, which Mr. Yarrell says resembles 
the word hoop, hoop, hoop . The French 
word seems intended to be suggestive 
of the bird’s crest, hupe, just as pub, 
one of its Persian names, is also a crest 
or comb. 

Whore. The w is no organic part 
of this word. It has long been re- 
garded as a derivative of hire (A. Sax. 
hyrian , Dut. huuren), as if Venus venalis, 
on the model of Lat. meretrix , from 
mereo ; Greek p&rne, from pememi , to 
sell ; Sansk. panya , a harlot, from root 
pan, to buy ; A. Sax. ceafes, cyfes , a 
whore, akin to ce apian, to buy. How- 
ever whore , A. Sax. hare, has no more 
connexion with hire than have harlot , 
hyren (Shake.), and liouri (Hind. Mr). 
A. Sax. lm\ hur-cw<n, a harlot, old 
Fris. liar, O. H. Ger. huor, fornication, 
huora , a harlot, Icel. hdra, O. Dut. 
hoerc, Ger. liure, Goth, hors (Diefen- 
bach, ii. 593), are all doubtless near 
akin (though the vowel is different) to 
A. Sax. horh , horn, filth, hong, filthy, 
old Eng. horc , horS, 0. Fris. hore, 
0. H. Ger. hoi'o , filth (Stratmann). 

Hore, woman, Meretrix. — Prompt . Parvu - 
lorum. 

Horel, or hullo wre, Fornicator, . . . leno, 
mechus. — Id. 

So old Eng. hor , corruption, sin, 
lewdness, horowe, foul, unclean ; Prov. 
Eng. horry, Devon. (Wright) ; howerly , 
dirty, foul, indecent, Lincoln. (Peacock). 
Ettmuller (p. 449) connects A. Sax. 
hare, whore, with a root form hwran, to 
pour out, to urine (cf. Ger. ham, urine), 
just as Greek moichOs, an adulterer, is 
akin to Greek micho , Lat. mi(n)go, to 
urine, A. Sax. mige, mem, “ rrnxen,” 
Goth, maihstus, dung (Grimm ; Curtius, 
Griech. Btym. i. 163), Old Eng. mm, a 
scoundrel ( Wm , of Palerne, 1. 125), 
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Compare Lat. matella (vase de chain - 
bre), used for a harlot. 

Tamar would not yield to Judah without a 
hire. The hire makes the whore , 

** Stat meretrix certo quo vis mercabilis sere, 
Et miseras jusso corpore quaerit opes ; — ” 

A< Compared with harlots, the worst beast is 
good; 

No beasts, but they, will sell their flesh and 
blood.” 

Thomas Adams , Sermons , The Fatal 
Banquet , vol. i. p. 223. 

The following are instances of the 
word in its literal meaning : — 

They gathered dirt &. mire ffull ffast, 

Which beffore was out cast, 

* # # * 

They take in all their hare 
That was cast out beffore ! 

Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 473, 1. 1586. 

Somtime envious folke witb tongea horowe 
Depraven hem. 

Chaucer , Complaint of Mars and Venus , 

1. 207. 

Of Yche clene comly kynde enclose seuen 
make 3 , 

Of vche horwed , in ark halde bot a payre. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 46, 1. 335. 

We habbefc don of us pe ealde man . j?e us 
horegede alle. and don on pe uewe pe clensefc 
alle. — Otd Eng. Homilies , 2nd Ser. p. 201. 

[We have put off the old man that defiled 
us all, and hare put on the new that cleanseth 
all.] 

The following show the transition to 
the sense of sin, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness : — 

Turtle ne wile habbe no make bute on . 
and after J>at non . and forj^i it bitocnefc be 
clenesse . pe is bideled of pe hove : j?at is 
cleped hordom . J?at is alre horene hore . and 
ech man j?at is fill peroffe wapman o$er wim- 
man is hare. — Old Eng . Homilies , 2nd Ser. p. 
49 (ed. Morris), 

[The turtle will have no mate but one, and 
after that none ; and therefore it betokeneth 
purity that is distinguished from the unclean- 
ness that is called whoredom, which is the 
impurity of all impurities, and every one that 
is defiled therewith, man or woman, is a 
whore,] 

Iuelmennish and forhored mannish acsefc 
after fortocne of heuene . and hie ne shulen 
hauen bute eorfcliche. — Old Eng. Homilies , 
2nd Ser. p. 81 (ed. Morris). 

[An evil and adulterous generation ask 
after a sign from heaven, and they shall have 
only an earthly one,] 


Har stides for to ful fille, pat wer i-falle for 
prude an kore : 

God makid adam to is wille . to fille bar 
stides bat were ilor. 

Early Eng. Poems (Philolog. Sac,), 
p. 13, 1. 18. 

A seint Edmundes day pe king; pe gode 
child was ibore, 

So clene he cam fram his moder; wijrout 
enie hore. 

Id. p. 71, i. 8. 

Of one who lived in harlotry it is 
said, 

Seint Marie Egipciake in egipt was ibore 
All hire 5ong lif heo ladde in sinne &. in hore. 
Cott. MS. in Hampson , Med. Aevi 
Kalendarium, ii. 257. 

fce me[i]stres of fcise hore-men , . . . 

* * # * 

<5e bidde ic hangen $at he ben; 

* * * 

He slug Zabri for godes luuen, 

Hise hoi'e hi ne$e and him abuuen. 

Genesis and Eiodus f 1. 4074-82. 

Vorte makien pe deofles hore of hire is 
reou$e ouer reoufce. — Ancren Iliwle , p. 290. 

[For to make the devil’s whore of her is pity 
upon pity.] 

Ich am a ful stod mere, a stinckinde hore. 
— Id. p. 316. 

[I am a foul stud mare, a stinking whore.] 

Betere were a riche mon 
Forte spouse a god womon, 
bah hue [== she] be sumdel pore, 
ben to brynge in to his hous 
A proud quene &. daungerous 
bat is sumdel hore. 

Boddeker , Alt. Eng. Diehl, p. 299. 

Alle harlottes and horres 
And bawdes that procures, 

To bryng thayrn to lures 
Welcom to my See. 

Townetey Mysteries , Jnditium. 

I schal schewe to thee the dampnacioun of 
the greet hoore . — Wycliffe, Rev. tv ii. 1 ( Bag - 
sters Hemp la). 

There are many instances of words 
significant of lasciviousness, impurity, 
or wickedness, being derived from 
others meaning dirt, filth, mud, or 
dung, e.g. Bp. coforrem, a whore, from 
cotorro , a sink of filth (Stevens). 

One of your lascivious ingenderers . . . the 
very sinke of sensuality and pool© of putri** 
faction. — Man in the Moone } 1669. 

Drab, a harlot, a filthy woman, Gael, 
and Ir. dir ah, near akin to Gael, and Ir. 
drabh , refuse, “draff,” Icel. drabba* to 
dirty (cf, lutea meretrix.— Plautus). 
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Ladies of the mud, . . . 
Nymphs, Nereids, or what vulgar tongues 
call drabs, 

Who vend at Billingsgate their sprats and 
crabs, Peter Pindar . 

Madame de rebut [lady of refuse or offal], a 
rascally drab, a whore. — Cotgrave. 

' Trull , Bret, trulcn , akin to Ir. truail - 

Urn, I defile, fruailled , corrupted ; Sp. 
troy a, a bawd, from L. Lat. troja , a 
sow (Fr. truie), Sard, troju , dirty (Diez), 
compare Gk. x o W°G 5 It. zaccara , a com- 
mon filthy whore (Florio), from zacca- 
rare , to bemire or dirty ; Fr. rujjien , It. 
ruffiano, a pimp or bawd, connected 
with It. ruff a, rufa , scurf, filth (Diez). 
Icel. saur-lifi, unclean life, fornica- 
tion, saur-lifr , lewd, from saurr; mud, 
dirt (Cleasby). We may also com- 
pare smut, indecent talk, Cumberland 
smutty, indelicate (Ferguson); bawdy, in 
old English, dirty, filthy, bemired. 

What does! thou heere ! thou stinkest all of 
the kitching ; thy clothes bee all bawdy of the 
grease and tallow that thou hast goten in 
king Arthurs kitching. — Malory , King Arthur, 
1634, i. 2.19 (ed. Wright). 

Of brokaris and sic baudry how suld I write ? 
Ofquham the fylth stynketh in Goddis neis. 

G. Douglas, hakes of Eneados, p. 96, 1. 52. 

Dan. sham, a scoundrel, orig. dung, 
dirt (see S corn); scurrilous, Lat. scurra , 
a low buffoon, connected with Greek 
shor, dung (like hoprias, Lat. comum) ; 
old Eng. quede, evil, cognate with 
A. Sax. cwead , dung, filth (cf. “ Dung 
ofsunne [sin] .” — AnorenRiivle, p. 142); 
O. Eng. gore, sin, A. Sax. gor, filth, 
“gore;” Ir. cac , (1) dung, (2) evil 
(? compare Greek Kaicbg). 

With tlieso compare Lat. malus, bad, 
originally dirty, akin to Sansk. mala , 
(1) dirt, filth, (2) sin, maldhd, a lewd 
woman, Dut. mol, lewd, wanton ; in 
contrast to holy, (w^hole, hale, A. Sax. 
Ml, identical with Greek halm, fair, 
beautiful (cf. “ the beauty of holi- 
ness ”). 

The w is an arbitrary prefix, as in 
whole ; so “ whore head,” Monh of Eves- 
ham, p. 83 ; Percy Fol, MS . i. 827; old 
Eng. whot for hot, A. V. 1611 ( Deut . ix. 
19). Compare Wretchlessness. 

Wick, the part of a candle which is 
lighted, the modem form of old Eng. 
weeke, woke, A. Sax. wecce (Ettmiiller, 
85) or wooca (Id. 103), evidently de- 
rived from weoce , a rush, papyrus 


(iElfric), whioh was originally used 
for a wick (Swed. vehe, Dan. ymm, 
wick). In accordance with the widely* 
spread conception that a candle or fuel 
starts into life when it catches fire, and 
dies when it ceases to burn, the wick 
seems to have come to have been re* 
garded as the living part of the candle, 
and to have been confounded with the 
North Eng. word wick, living, lively 
(another form of guide, A. Sax. ewie), 
which is exactly paralleled by Icel. 
hveyhr, a wick, from hveijhja , (1) to 
quicken, vivify, (2) to kindle ; hveyhja, 
a kindling (Cleasby). Compare “ a live 
coal ” (Greek zdpuron) ; Ir. beo-cannneal , 
a live (i.e. lighted) candle ; Fr. tuer la 
chandelle ; Span, matar (to kill), to put 
out a candle (Minsheu). 

Ma cliandelle est morte 
Je n’ai plus de feu. 

French Lullaby. 

[Sparks] they life conceiv’d, and forth in 
flames did fly. 

Spenser, F. Q. III. xii. 9. 

“ Jack’s alive,” a burning stick 
(Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. 213) ; 
O. H. Ger. quichihmga, tinder. (But 
hindle, to bring forth young (of hares, 
&c.), O. Eng. bundle, is a distinct verb 
from hindle, to light.) 

From the same root giv, Sansk. jiv, 
to live, which yields wick, quick, comes 
Pers. jibd, wood for burning, that which 
vivifies the fire. Compare Pers. zindah , 
(1) life, living, (2) wick, tinder; also 
Sansk .janyu, fire, from jan, to be bom 
(Pictet, Origines, i. 234, 235). 

The analogy of a burning wick or 
taper to a life which is gradually wear- 
ing itself out is a commonplace in 
poetry ; compare such phrases as “His 
life is flickering in the socket;” “Out, 
out, brief candle(zz life)!” (Shakespeare)* 
So Sansk. daba, a wick, also applied to 
a time of life, dasanta, end of a wick or 
of life. 

“ J?e candel of lijf bi soule dide tende : 

To lijte ]?ee bom,” resoun dide save. . . . 

V ime j?e y holde ray candelis eenae, 

It is past euensongeof ray day. 

Hymns to the Virgin and Child , p. 70, 

1. 374(&E.T.S.). 

Look upon thy burning taper, and there 
see the embleme of thy life. — Quarles , Enchi* 
ridian , Cent. iv. 55. 

By the time the present clamours are fip* 
peased, the wick of his old life will be sniffed 
out. — H. Walpole, Letters , ii. 319 (175®). 
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To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

Thus they spend 

The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp 
In playing tricks with nature. 

Gowper , The Garden, bk. 3. 

In yone tapirs ther be things iij, 

Wax, week, and lyght, wliiche 1 shall de- 
clare ... 

Lorde, wax betokyneth thyn humanyte, 

And week betokyneth thy soule most sweete. 

Candlemas-Day, 1512 ( Marriott , 
Mysteries , p. 216). 

For firste the wexe bitokeneth his manhede, 
The weke his soule, the fire his godhede. 

Lydgate [in Wright]. 

Y© Weak of a candle, lichnus .-—Levins, 
Manipulus, 1570, col. 206, 1. 45. 

But true it is that, when the oyle is spent, 
The light goes out, and weeke is throwne 
away. 

Spenser , F. Queene , II. x. 30. 

The flaxe or weeke smoaketh. — D. Featley f 
Clupis Mystica , 1636, p. 14. 

Widow, as a slang name of the gal- 
lows, is no doubt the same word as 
Widdie, in the Scotch phrases, “To 
cheat the widdie ,” i.c. escape the gal- 
lows, and “ The water 11 no wrang the 
middle” “ The water will ne’er waur 
the woodie” i.e. He who is horn to he 
hanged will never be drowned. Widdie 
or ivoodic , originally meaning a halter, 
is evidently the same word as our 
“withy,” A. S. wfokj, Scot, widdy , old 
Eng. wfoi, Ger. weide , Dan. vidic, a 
willow twig, used in the sense of a rope 
or halter made of willow twigs. The 
gallows, however, is frequently styled 
in slang “ the widow ” (in Ireland pro- 
nounced “ the widdie ”), and hence, 
perhaps, French la veuve , in the same 
sense. 

Her dove had been a Highland laddie, 

But weary fa’ the waefir woodie ! 

Bums , Poems , p. 50 (Globe ed.). 

Widow-bibd, Latinized as vidua , the 
name of a family of weaver-birds, is a 
corruption of Whydaw-bird , so called 
from the country of Wfoydaw in W estern 
Africa. 

Widow wisse, a curious old popular 
name for the plant Genistella tinctoria 
(Gerarde, Index), looks like a corrup- 
tion of wood-waxen, another name for 
the same (Id. p. 1186), A. Sax. wudu - 
weaxe (Somner), (? zz wood-growth). 

William, in Sweet WilUam, the name 


of the plant Lianthm bwrbatus, it has 
been ingeniously conjectured by Dr. 
Prior, is the more formal presentation 
of Willy , the older name of the same 
flower ; and this Willy an English cor- 
ruption of Ft. millet, which sounds 
much the same, Lat. ocellus, a little 
eye (Popular Names of British Plants , 
s.v.). 

Will-o’-the-wisp. It seems highly 
probable that the first part of this name 
for the ignis fatuns is not the familiar 
and contracted form of William, but 
akin to Icelandic villa, to bewilder, 
villr, erring, astray, villa , a losing one’s 
way, e.g. villu-ndtt, a night of error. 
In old English wyl , wylle, wandering, 
having lost one’s way, astray, is fre- 
quently found, as in the phrase, “ wille 
o wan,” astray from abode, uncertain 
where to go (Morris) ; also biwille, to 
lead astray, to bewilder , Swed. fdrvilla. 
Wild and wilderness are then akin. 

In East Anglia “ to be led will” (cf. 
O. Eng. will, astray), is to be beguiled 
as by a will-o’-the-wisp (E. D. Soc. 
Reprint B. 20). In some parts the 
phosphorescent gleam from decayed 
vegetable matter is called wild-fire, 
where wild - zz Icol. villi-, misleading, 
false. 

Wild-fire is also called will-fire by 
the Scotch, especially when denoting 
fire obtained by friction (Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, p. 257, 3rd ed.). 

Will-led , led away or bewildered by false 
appearances, as a person would he who fol- 
lowed Will o’ Wi*p . — W. D. Parish, Sussex 
Gbssary. 

An old Norfolk woman, who conceived she 
was prevented by some invisible power from 
taking a certain path, and obliged conse- 
quently to go to her work by another and 
longer way, described herself as having been 
“ V\ ill led,” or “ Led Will.” — Choice JNotes , 
Folk Lore , p. 241. 

How Will - a - wisp misleads night-faring 
clowns, 

O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless 
downs. 

J. Gay , Shepherd's Week, vi. 1. 58* 
Wiraman wi$ childe, one and son, 

In $e diserd, wil and weri. 

Genesis and Eiodus, 1. 974. 

[A woman ( Hagar) with child, alone and 
eaa, in the desert, wandering and weary.] 
The Kyng toward the vod is gane, 

Wery for-swat and vill ofvayn. 

Bat hour, Bruce , bk. vii. 1. 2. 
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[The king toward the wood is gone, weary, 
perspiring, and wild of weaning, i.e, uncer- 
tain of purpose.] 

When I was wille and weriest 

Ye harberd me fulle esely 

Fulle glad then were ye of youre gest. 

Towrieley Mysteries , Jvditium. 

hen wakened pe wy3e of his wyl dreraes. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 102, 1.473. 
To lincolne barfot he yede. 

Hwan he k«mpe[r], he was ful wil , 

Ne hauede he no frend to gangen til. 

Havelok the Dane , 1. 861. 
All wery 1 wex and wyle of my gate. 

Troy Book , 1. 2369. 

Sone ware thay willid fra the way the wod 
was so thick. — King Alexander, p. 102, 

Adam went out ful u ille o wan. 

Cotl. MS. in Morris , Allit. Poems , p. 214. 

Sorful bicom pat fala file [the devil] 

And thoght how he moght man biwilte. 

Cott. MS. ibid. 

Of the same origin seems to be the 
German Willis, or young brides who 
have died before their wodding-day, and 
rise nightly from their graves to meet 
in groups on the country roads, and 
there give themselves up during the 
midnight hour to the wildest dances 
(H. Heine). 

Windlass. \ The latter, which is also 

Windlace. / the older form, as if the 
lace that winds up the weight or bucket, 
is a corruption of old Eng. windas 
(Chaucer; cf. Hut. windas ), which cor- 
responds to Icelandic vind-dss , a wind- 
lass, literally a winding pole, ixomvinda, 
to wind, and ass, a polo or yard (cf. 
Goth, ans, a beam, Lat. asscr. — 
Cleasby) ; Ger. wind-achse , “ wind- 
axle.” 

Wi3t at pe wyndas we$en her ankrcs. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 92, 1. 103. 

[Quick at the windlass (they) weigh their 
anchors.] 

The former are brought forth by a wind- 
latch of a trial to charge the latter with the 
foulest of crimes. — North, Eiamen, p. 307 
[Davies]. 

The arblast was a cross-bow, the windlace 
the machine used in bending that weapon.— 
Scott, lvanhoe, ii. 93 [Id.]. 

Windore, a false orthography of win- 
dow, as if the word denoted the dore , 
or door, that admits the wind, occurs 
in Sam. Butler. Compare Sp. ventana, 
window, originally a vent or air-hole, 
from Lat. ventm, wind. 


Knowing they were of doubtful gender, 

And that they came in at a windore. 

Hudibras, I. ii. 213. 

Windore is still used in the Lincoln- 
shire dialect, and winder is the common 
pronunciation of the Irish peasantry. 

In Nicolas Udall’s translation of The 
Ajpothrgmes of Erasmus , 1554, is found 
“ windore” and “prettie lattesse win- 
dores ” (pp. 26, 184, reprint 1877). On 
this the editor, Mr. E. Johnson, re- 
marks, glazod windows are supposed 
to have been introduced in the twelfth 
century as an improvement on doors 
to shut out the wind; and “glaze- 
windores ” occur in Erasmus’s preface 
to the Paraphrase on St. Luke. See 
also Paraphraso on the Acts, f. 68. 
An approving Saturday Reviewer (Nov, 
24, 1877, p. 661) adds 

In Wright and Halliwell u windore ” only 
occurs as an unfathered various reading of 
“ window ” ; and whilst Mr. Johnson admits 
that Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, and Gower 
have “ window ” or “ wincloe,” he rests his 
argument on the form windore being used by 
all the lower, and some of the middle class, 
in Lincolnshire. The question awaits a fuller 
collection of evidence. Mr. Johnson has at 
any rate made a good case for the vulgar 
form being the true one. 

This, of course, is all wrong, and the 
evidence is complete enough. Window , 
cf. Swed. vinddga, Dan. vind-ue, is the 
modern representative of early Eng. 
viindoge, A. Sax. wind-edge, Icel. vind- 
ouga , a window, literally a wind-eye , 
the essential features of which are faith- 
fully preserved in tlio Scotch windah , 
windoclc, winnoch “Arches windoge 
undon it is.” — Genesis and Exodus (ab. 
1250), 1. 602, ed. Morris. The form 
windore was no doubt suggested by 
the synonymous words, edg-dwru , “ eye- 
door,” edg-pyrl, “ eye-bole,” Goth. 
auga-dauro, 0. H. Gor. augafora. 
Compare Sansk. vdtdyanam (wind- 
passage), a window (Diefenbach, 
i. 53). The window was perhaps re- 
garded as the eye of the room ; while 
on the other hand the eyes were con- 
ceived to be the windows that gave 
light to the body, e.g . Eocles. xii. 3 ; 
“ fenestras, anirni ” (Cicero). 

His eyes are crystal wiudous, clear ancl bright, 
Quarles, On Fletcher's Purple island. 

When Satan tempted Eve, according 
to a quaint divine : — 

The old Sacriligious theife when he first 
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tooke possession of thy temple brake in at 
these windowes [her eyes], — W. Street , The 
Dividing of the Jfioof 1654, p. 28. 

They, waken’d with the noise, did fly, 
From inward room to window eye, 

And gently op’ning lid, the casement, 
Look'd out, but yet with some amazement. 

Butler , nudibras , pt. i. canto 2. 
Love is a Burglarer, a Felon 
That at the Winder e- Eye does steal in 
To rob the Heart 

Id . pt. ii. canto 1, ed. 1732. 
How curiously are these Windowes [the 
eyes] glased witn the Horny tunicle which is 
hard, thicke, transparent. — S. Purchase Micro- 
cosmus , 1619, p. 88. 

Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaving door and i windows wide. 

Tennyson , The Deserted House. 
Fowerti dais after Sis, 

Arches windoge undon it is. 

Genesis and Exodus , 1. 602. 
Nout one our earen, auh ower eie juries 
tune& a3ein’idel epeche . — Anerev Riwle, p.70. 

[Not only your ears, but also your eye 
windows, shut against idle speech.] 

Fenestra, eh-$yrl. — Wright, Vocabularies , 
p. 81. 

Windrow, Scot, winraw , hay or grass 
raked up into rows (Scot, raws), in 
order to be dried by the wind. A com- 
parison with the Butch ivmddrooge , 
Low Butch tvindrbg, winddr’dg, “ wind- 
dry,” seems to show that the latter 
half of the word is an accommodation 
(Wedgwood). 

In some South parts the borders of a field 
dug up and laid in rows , in order to have the 
dry mould carried on upon the land to im- 
prove it, are called by this same name of 
wind-raws. — Kennett , Parochiat Antiquities, 
1695 (E. D. Soc. ed). 

A Wind-row; the Greens or Borders of a 
Field dug up, in order to the carrying the Earth 
on to the Land to mend it. It is called Wind- 
row, because it is laid in Rows, and exposed 
to the Wind.-— Ray, North Country Words. 

Winning, as applied to a person’s 
face or manner, in the sense of attrac- 
tive, pleasant, is, no doubt, generally 
understood to be from win , to gain or 
earn (A. Sax. winnan , Icel. vinna ), as 
if procuring favour, and compare the 
expression, “He gains upon one in 
time.” It is another form of winsome , 
pleasant, A. Sax. wyneum, old Eng. 
windy, A. Sax. wynlic , from A. Sax. 

akin to Goth{un-)wuwmd8, 
(un-)joyous, Ger. wonne, delight, plea- 


sure, and perhaps Lat. Venus, goddess 
of delight, venuetm , graceful (Biefen- 
bach, i. 166). Compare also Icel. 
viwr, an agreeable person, a friend; 
A. Sax. wine, Ban. ven , and the names 
Bald-wine, princefriend, Winfred, friend 
of peace ; also Welsh awen, fair, beauti- 
ful (whence the name Gwendolen , “ Fair- 
browed ”), Gwener , what yields bliss, 
Venus. 

When St. Juliana was plunged into 
a vessel of boiling pitch, 

Ha clpopede to drihtin ant hit colede anan 
ant war$ hire as wnnsum as euer eni wlech 
weter. — LiHude of St. Juliana, 1230, p. 70 
(E.E.T.S.). 

[She called on the Lord and it cooled anon, 
and became as pleasant to her as ever any 
luke(-warm) water.] 

Vn-clannes to-cleues in corage dere, 

Of ]>at wynnehjch lorde j?at wonyes in heuen. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 88, 1. 1807. 

[Uncleanness separates m the dear heart 
of that gracious Lord that dwells in heaven.] 
hat was a perles place * for ani prince of erjje, 
Sc wynli wij? heie wal * was closed al a-boute. 

William of Pale me, l. 749. 

Wha sal stegh in hille of Lnuerd winli, 

Or wha sal stand in his stede bail ? 

Northumbrian Psuher, Ps. xxiii. 3. 

J>o valance on fylour shalle henge with wyn , 
iij curteyns strejt drawen with-inne. 

Boke oj Curtasye, ab. 1430, 1. 448. 

[The valance on a rod shall hang with 
grace.] 

Wipe, 1 Lincolnshire names for 

Py-wipe, J the lapwing, imitative of 
its cry. So peewit, peaseweep, weep, Fr. 
piette, dixhmt; Ban. vibe, Scotch 
tequhyt, pit- cake, Cleveland tcufit, 
Ban. iyvit ! (thieves l), 0. Eng. tyrwhit, 
Butch kievit , Arabic Bu-teet (Father 
of the cry “ teet ”). 

Wise- acre, a corruption of the Ger- 
man Weissager (a “ wiso-sayer ”), a 
soothsayer, But. weissager , all really 
corrupted from the 0. H. Ger. wizago zz 
A. Sax. witega, a prophet or seer, IceL 
vitki , a wiza/rd or wise man. “ May I 
ask, sir, how many acres make a wise- 
acre ? ” was Curran’s retort to a dull 
but wealthy lawyer who wished that 
none should be admitted to the bar 
who had not some landed property. 

The wise-acre his son and executor, to the 
ende the worlde might not thinke that all 
that ringing was for the begger, but for his 
father, Eyred a trumpetter to stand all the 
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ringing-while in the belfrie, and betweene 
every peale to sound his trumpet, and pro- 
claim© aloude and say, Sirres, this next peale 
is not for R., but for Maister N., his father. 
— Copley, Wits, , Fits, and Fancies , 1614, 
p. 196. 

Peter Gower a Grecian, journeyedde ffor 
4 kunnynge yn Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn 
everyche londe, whereas the Venetians hadde 
plauntedde maconrye, and wynnvnge en- 
trance yn al lodges of Ma^onnes he lerned 
muche, and return edde, and yn Grecia Magna 
wachsynge and becommynge a myghtye 
wyseacre. — Certayne Quest yons . . . con- 
cernynge the My stay of Maconrye [ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine , July, 1753]. 

Besides, I wonder much ( IVise-akei *) 

Who t’ was that made you a Man-maker. 

Cottony Burlesque upon Burlesque 
(p. 153). 

Wise-horn, a Scotch word for the 
gizzard, is a corruption of gumcrn , 
which is from Fr. gesier, Prov. Fr. 
gigwr, Lat. gigerium. See Gusehorn. 

Wisen wynd, in Scotch a ludicrous 
name for the wind-pipe, is a corruption 
of weamnd, as if from wisen, to be 
parched, and nnjnd , an alley or pas- 
sage. Compare its popular name, “ the 
red lane.” 

Wrss, To, a modem manufacture 
from vnste, which is the past tense, not 
of wise (there being no such verb), but 
of wot , or wai (to know). — Guest, in 
FhUolog. Soc. Froc. ii. 100. So I wiss 
is a modern corruption of the common 
old adverb i-wiss (certainly), i.e. y-wtss , 
ge-wis. It takes the form of I ivuss in 
* the mouth of Bristle in Bartholomew 
Fair , “An you play away your but- 
tons thus, you will want them ere 
night, for any store I see about you ; 
you might keep them, and save pins, 
1 wu88 .” — act iv. sc. 1. 

Ac f?reo wateres principals : of alle oJ>ere beo 
iwis 

Humber & temese : seuerne \>o pridde is. 

Lije of St, Kenelm , 1. 16. 

In the Coventry Mysteries , 1468 (Shaks. 
Soc.), we find besides i-wys, ifownde zz 
found, i-knowe zz known, i-prest zz 
pressed, and i-num zz understood, writ- 
ten I num . 

I have that songe fful wele I num (p. 158). 

Tbe farmers . . . were at their wittes ende 
and white not what to doe. — Norik, Plutarch , 

1595 , p. m. 

In the following, however, ywist is 


wrongly put for I wist, “Had I (only) 
known,” i.e. vain after-regret, 

Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 
Hath brought to Court, to sue for had ywist. 
Mother Hubberds Tale . 

Wistful, so spelt as if derived from 
wist, A. Sax. wiste, the preterite of 
witan, to know. But as this seems an 
impossible combination (knew-ful !), it 
is probably a corruption of wishful . 
The A. Saxon wist-full means feast- 
full, plentiful. 

Witch-elm, a corruption of wych- 
elm, i.e. an elm used for making wyehes, 
whycches , or hutchs, A. Sax. hwcecce 
(Prior), Old Eng. voice. — Lc&ce Boc, I. 
xxxvi. (Cockayne). 

Butler. He [the Conjurer] has along white 
wand in his hand. 

Couchm. 1 fancy ’tis made out of witch-elm. 

Gardener. I warrant you if the ghost ap- 
pears he'll whisk you that wand before his 
eyes, &c. — Addison , The Drummer. 

Noah’s ark is called a which in the 
following: — 

Alle woned in pe whichche J?e wylde & be 
tame. 

Alliterative Poems , p. 47, 1. 362. 

The chambre charged was with wyehes 

Full of egg eh, butter, and chese. 

How the Plouman lerned his Paternoster . 

Hutche, or whyche , Cista, archa. — Prompt. 
Paw . 

Archa, a whycche, a arke, and a cofyre.— 
Medulla. 

As for brasel, Elme, Wijch, and Asshe ex- 

J ienence doth proue them to be but meane 
or bowes. — Ascham , Toxophilus , 1545, p. 113 
(ed. Arber). 

Ilarp of the North! that mouldering long 
hast hung 

On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s 
spring. 

Sir IV. Scott , Lady of the Lake , 
cant. i. 1. 2. 

Witch-hazel, j popular names for 
Witch- wood, 5 the rowan tree or 
mountain ash, with an allusion to its uni- 
versally believedpower of counteracting 
the charms of witches, are corrupted 
forms of wicken-tree, wich-tree, or wicky 
(Wright), which must be from the pro- 
vincial word wick, alive, living, as the 
A. Sax. name is cwic-bedm,i.e, wick-tree, 
and ivice. See also wiggandree (Fer- 
guson, Cumberland Glossary). Com- 
pare, however, Ger. Zauher-stnmch , 
witch-tree, and see Henderson, Folk- 
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lore N. Counties, p, 189 ; Atkinson, 
Cleveland Glossary, s.v. Witch. 

Gerarde says : — 

This Ornus or peat Ash is named ... in 
English wilde Ash, Quicken tree , Quickbeame 
tree, and Whicken tree . — HerbulL p. 1290 
(1597). 

Wit-safe, frequently found in old 
writers (e.g. Grafton), also in the forms 
%mt)isave (Barclay, 1570, and Wyat), 
whytsafe, and whitesafc , all corruptions 
of the older form vouchsafe (Wycliffe, 
Robert of Brunne), or as it came some- 
times to be written, voutsafe , vowtsafe. 
The first part of the word seems to 
have been confused with old Eng. wife, 
to guard or keep (A. Sax. he-witan), as 
if the meaning were to preserve or keep 
safe, instead of to declare or warrant 
one safe. Compare : — 

Gode wardeins he sette, vor to wite thut lond. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 487 (ed. 1810). 

t>at j?e quen be of-sent sauf wol i fouche . 

William of Paterne, ab. 1350, 
p. 133, 1. 4152. 

If that Christe vowtsafed to talke with the 
Devyill, why not M. Luther with a Jew ? — 
Haringtm , Kugat Antique, i. 267. 

If her Highnescaii vowtrnj to play somtyme 
with her servawntes, according to theyr 
meaner abilities, 1 know not why we her 
serva writes showid skorne to play with our 
eqaalls. — Harington , A hgce Antiquce, ii. 178. 
But O Phebus, 

All glistering in thy gorgious gowne, 

Wowdst thou vvitsafe to slide a downe 
And dwell with vs. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie , 
p. 245 (ed. Arber). 

Howe be it though they be advoutrers, 

Extorsionera, or whormougers, 

Yf to be their frendes they witsave. 

Rede me and be nott wrothe , 1528, 
p. 84 (ed. Arber), 

Y beseche you mekely . . that ye will with 
mue to praye to god for me , — Revelation to t he 
Monk oj Evesham (1486), p. Ill (ed. Arber). 

Y biessvd our lorde . . that bewoldew^Oe 
mte to chaste me onworthy in a fadyrly 
chastinent. — Id. p. 28. 

and so whytsafe, p. 70. 

His Holynes shold witsajf to confyrrae it 
by decre in the Consistory expresRlye.— Ellis, 
Grig, Letters, Ser. III. vol. i. p. 267 (1521;. 
Voutsafe to see another of their forms the 
Boman stamp. 

Milton, Areopagitka (1644), p. 40 
( ed. Arber). 

and again, p. 48, and Paradise Lost 
(1st ©d.), 1667* 


Wit- Sunday, ) very old corrup- 
Wit-Suntide, ) tions of WMtsm m 
day, WJdtsuntide , as if the church fes- 
tival was so called from the wit pr 
wisdom with which the apostles were 
endued on the Day of Pentecost by 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

This day Witmnday iw cald, 

For wisdorae and ivit seuenfold, 

Was gouen to the Apostles on this day. 

Richard Rolle of Hampole (d. 1358). 
j?es dei isure pentecostesdei. bet is ure IPitte 
sunnedei. — Old English Homilies (12th and 
13th cent.), 1st ser. pt. i. p. 89 (E.E.T.S.) 

William Langland, speaking of the 
gifts of the Spirit, says: — 

To somme men he $af wit * [wi|?] wordes to 
shewe, 

I’o wynne with truthe • )?at worlde askeb, 
As preostes and prechours * and prentises of 
lawe, 

Thei to lyue leelly * by labour of tounge, 
And by wit to wyssen o£ere • as gmee wolde 
hem teche. 

Piston concerning Piers the Plmrnmn, 
1393, Pass. xxii. 11. 229-233 (Text 
C. E.E.T.S.) 

And so an anciont Play of the Sacra- 
ment (c. 1461) : — 

yea &c also they say he sent them wytt & 
wysdoin 

ffor to vnderstond euery langwage 
when y c holy gost to them fdyd] come. 

P. 120 ( Philolog . Soc. Trans. 1860-1). 
Wycliffe’s Bible has wifsontide (1 Cor. 
xvi. 8), Cranmer’s, 1551, wytsontyde 
(bc.cit.); Robert of Gloucester witesone, 
and wyttesonctyd : — 

The Thorsdai the Wiiesone wouke to Lon- 
done Lowis com. — Chronicle , llearne’s Works, 
vol. iii. p. 512 (1810 ed.). 

On this Heame cites in his Glossary : — 
Good men & wymmen this day is called 
Wytsonday by cause the holy ghqost brought 
wytte and wysdom in to Cristis discyples and 
so by her prechvng after in to all cristendom. 
— Pestyvall oj Wynkyn de Words, fol. liiii. a. 

Passages to the same effect, and almost 
in the same words, are quoted from 
the Harleian and Cottonian MSS. in 
Hampson’s Med/ii Aevi Kalenda/rium, 
Glossary, s.vv. WittSonday , Wytsonday . 
Other forms are Wissonday (liobert of 
Brunne, Wyssontide (Cott.MS.), WJiisson 
wehe ( Poston Letters ). All these, how- 
ever, as well as Wit Sunday, are corrup- 
tions of whit-, or White- Sunday, 0. Eng. 
hwit- Sunday, so called, it seems, from 
the white garments worn by neo- 
phytes at this one of the great seasons 
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for baptisms. In Layamon’s Brut 
(1205) it is White swnne tides in the 
Anvrm Biwle (1225) hwite-sune-dei (p. 
412) ; in the Saxon Chronicle (1067) 
hwitan sunnan dceg ; and in Icelandic 
hvttasunnu-dagr. Bee Picton, in Notes 
<md Queries , 5th S. viii. 2 ; also 5th S. 
i. 401 ; Cleasby and Yigfusson, s.v. hmtr; 
Heame, Diary , vol. ii. p. 183. The 
Welsh word is sul-gwyn (white sun), 
Whitsuntide (Spurrell). 

Vaughan the Silurist has a poem on 
White Sunday , beginning — 

Wellcome, white day ! a thousand Suns, 

Though seen at once, were black to thee ! 

Silei Scintilla ns, 1650. 

It would not be easy to define the 
exact reason why this festival was 
named the Day of the White Sun. 
Augustus Hare may have uncon- 
sciously approximated to it when he 
penned this reflection in his note-book 
in 1831 : — 

Whitsunday. — Who has not seen the sun on 
a fine spring morning pouring his rajs through 
a transparent white* cloud, filling all places 
with the purity of his presence, and kindling 
the birds into joy and song ! Such, 1 con- 
ceive, would be the constant effects of the 
Holy Spirit on the soul, were there no evil in 
the world. — Memorials oj a Quiet Life , vol. i. 
p. 372. 

Whitsunday was sometimes, on ac- 
count of the resemblance of the names, 
confounded with the mediaeval Domi- 
nica in Albis (Sunday in Whites), or 
first Sunday after Easter, which in 
German v is called Weisse Sonntag , in 
Switzerland Wisse Sontig (White Sun- 
' day). 

In ye returne of ye Kynge out of Irelonde 
was a woder thynge shewed vnto liym vpo 
Whitmidaye, which in the calender is called 
Dominica in albis. — Fubyan , Chronicles , 1516, 
p. 276 ( Ellis’ reprint). 

Wittall, 1 old English words for a 

Wit-all, J patient cuckold, as if a 
husband who wits all and is aware of 
his own disgrace, has been considered 
a corruption of A. Sax. wittol, knowing, 
and the word is spelt wittol in Shake- 
speare, Ford, and the old dramatists 
(seeNares). Wedgwood, however, holds 
it to be a corruption of woodwale , wit- 
wall, wittal , the name of a bird whose 
nest is often invaded by the cuckoo, and 
so has the offspring of another palmed 
off on it as its own, just as the cuckold 


is one who has been cuckooed , or wronged 
by a cuckoo (Lat. cuculus ), from the old 
verb to cuckol. 

Her happy lord is cuckol 1 d by Spadil. 

Young, Love of Fame, Sat. 6. 

Jannin : A wittall ; one that knowes, and 
bears with, or winks at, his wives dishonesty. 
— Cotgrave . 

Cocu cociLt , a cuckold, or wittall. — Id. 

Mary cocu. The hedge-sparrow ; called so, 
because she hatches, and feeds the Cuckoes 
young ones, esteeming them her owne. — Id. 

The same double entendre belongs to 
Picard, huyau, a greenfinch. It. becco, 
Mid. Lat. curruca . (See also Diez, s.v. 
Cucco ; Brand, Bop. Antiq. ii. 196). 

Sylvester uses cuckoo for an adul- 
terer : — 

What should I doo with such a wanton Wife, 
Which night and day would cruciate my life, 
With Jeloux pangs? Sith everyway shee 
sets 

Her borrow’d snares (not her owne hairs) for 
Nets 

To catch her Cuckoos. 

Du Bartas, 1621, p. 498. 

The same poet calls the cuckoo — 

Th* infamous bird that layes 
His bastard eggs within the nests of other, 
To have themhatcht by anunkindely Mother. 

Fond wit-wal that wouldst load thy witless 
head 

With timely horns, before thy bridal bed. 

Ball, Satires, bk. i. sat. 7. 

Singer’s note on this passage is : — 

A Saxon word from wit an , to know, or, as 
Philips says in his World of Words, “ Wittall, 
a cuckold that wits all , i.e. knows all, i.e. 
knows that be is so.” . . I find Skelton spells 
this word wit -wold. 

Or is it treason 

For me, that am a oubject, to endeavour 
To save the honour of the duke, and that 
He should not be a wittol on record ? 

Massinger , Duke of Milan, act iv. sc. 3. 

What though I called thee old ox, egre- 
gious wittol, broken-bellied coward, rotten 
mummy? — Webster, The Malcontent, l. 1. 

Wittol! — Cuckold ! The devil himself hath 
not such a name. — Shakespeare, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor , act ii. sc. 2, sub fin. 

You must know that all infidelity is not of 
the senses. We have as well intellectual as 
material wittols. These, whom you see de- 
corated with the order of the book are triflers, 
who encourage about their wives’ presence 
the society of your men of genius. — C. Lamb, 
Works , p. 670 (Routledge ed.). 
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Of Wittoll. 

Well, let them laugh hereat that list and 
scoffe it 

But thou dost find what makes most for thy 
profit. 

Harington, Epigrams , bk. i. 94. 
Against a Witt au Broker that set his wife to 
sale. Id. Epigram 72. 

Their young neighbour was wronged, and 
dishonestly abused, through his kind simpli- 
city. Wherevppon this honest man was 
dubbed amongst them awittall.—Tell-Trothes 
New- Yeures Gift, 159:3, p. 13 (Shaks. Soc.) 
Adulterate law, and you prepare the way, 
Like wittals , th’ issue your owne mine is. 

Donne , Poems , 163.5, p. 144. 
There was no peeping hole to clear, 

The wittal's eye from his incarnate fear. 

Quarles , Emblems , bk. i. 5. 

Wit- wall, an old name for the wood- 
pecker, is a corruption of wodewale. 
See Wood wall. 

Lorion, The bird called a Wit wall, Yellow- 
beake, Hickway. — Cot grave. 

Woman, the modem spelling of old 
Eng. wiman , wimman, or wimmann, from 
A. Sax. ivif-ma,nn, that is, the wife or 
feminine member of the genus homo, 
man. Compare Ionian or lemman, a 
sweetheart, from old Eng. leaf -man, i.e. 
a lief or dear person. Wif is perhaps 
from an A. Sax. verb wifcvn, to join or 
weave, as if one who is joined or “ knit 
together ” with another, akin to wefan , 
to weave (Ettmuller, p. 133 ; cf. Lat. 
con-jux). 

It was euere the quene tho3f, so muche so 
heo mijte tbenche, 

Mid conseil, other mid sonde, other mid wim- 
man wrenche. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 5 35. 
Wymmon war & wys, 
of prude hue berejj pe pris, 
burde on of be best. 

B'oddeker, Alt. Eng. Dichtungen , 
p. 150,1.36. 

[Woman wary and wise of prettyness she 
beareth the prize, bride one of the best.] 

Misled by the present incorrect ortho- 
graphy, some have thought, Skinner 
and Mr. Wedgwood among the num- 
ber, that woman derives her name in 
English from her physical conforma- 
tion, as if she had been regarded in 
primitive times as being distinctively 
the u womb-man” (q. d. homo uterata], 
adducing in attestation Fin. waimo, a 
woman ; Sansk. mma, (1) udder, (2) 
woman, cognate with Goth, varnba, 


Icel. vtmb, Scot, warns, Eng* womb. 
So Samuel Purchas says of woman ; — 

The Place of her making was Paradise; 
the matter (not Dust of the Earth, but) the 
Ribbe of her Husband, a harder and heartier 
part ; the Forme, not a forming (as is said of 
Adam), but a building, not a Potters vessell 
formed, but a House builded for generation 
and gestation, whence our language calls her 
Woman, qausi Womb-Man. — Microcosmus, 
1619, p. 473. 

It should indeed be written womb-man , for 
so it is of antiquity and rightly, the b, for 
easiness? and readinesse of sound being in the 
Pronountiation left out ; and how apt a com- 
posed word this is, is plainly seene. And as 
Homo in Latin doth signifie both man, and 
woman, so in our tongue the feminine also 
hath as we see, the name of man, but more 
aptly in that it is for due distinction com- 
posed with wombe, shee being that kind of 
man that is worn bed, or hath the womb of 
conception, which the man of the male kind 
hath not. — Verstegan, Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, p. 193. 

We certainly meet other names for 
the female sex having a similar con- 
notation, e.g. old and provincial Eng- 
lish mauthcr or mother, a girl, beside 
moder, the womb ; old Eng. mother, as 
in Lear, ii. 4 : — 

0, how this mother swells up toward my 
heart ! 

Hysterica passio ! 

Quean, Dan. quind, Swed. qmnna, Gk. 
gune, Ir. coins, a woman, beside Lat. 
cunnus (used also by Horace for a girl), 
0. Eng. queint, all from the root jam, 
“to bring forth;” Heb. racham, (1) 
the womb, (2) a girl or woman. 

The word womb, however, was for- 
merly, like the Scotch warns, used in 
the most general way for the abdo- 
men, and was not peculiarly applicable 
to women. Most modern philologists 
see in wifnian, A. Sax. wif Icel. vif y 
Ger. we/ib, a derivative of the root ve, 
vap, to weave, Icel. vefa , being so 
named from her chief occupation in 
primitive times. “ The wife should 
weave her own apparel,” says Clement 
of Alexandria, referring to Prov. xxxi. 
19. Compare the words spinster, spin- 
dle-side, Fr. fuseau, “ a spindle, also 
the feminine line” (Cotgrave) ; qm- 
nouillc, a “ distaffe, also the feminine 
line in a succession” (Id.); opposed to 
the spear-side , Fr. lance, “ a lance, also 
the masculine line in a pedegree” (Id,); 
A. Sax. wcepman, u He worhte wmp- 
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warm and wif-mann," A. S. version 
Matt. xix. 4, zz He made them male 
and female. See also Pauli, Life of 
Alfred , p. 225 (ed. Bohn). 

Some popular etymologists have un- 
gallantly, but with curious unanimity, 
resolved the word into woe-man. Com- 
pare the note to Moillere. 

What he they? women? masking in mens 
weedes ? 

With dutchkin dublets, and with Jerkins 
iaggde ? 

With Spanish spnngs, and ruffes set out of 
France, 

With high copt hattes, and fethers flaunt a 
flaunt ? 

They he so sure euen Wo to men indede. 

Gascoigne , Sieele Gla$, 1576, p. 83 
(ed. Arber). 

Thus women , woe of men , though wooed by 
men, 

Still adde new matter to my plaintife pen. 
Tom Tel-Troths Message, 1593, 1. 660 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

The inviter. It is a woman, u she saith to 
him;” but that name is too good, for she 
hath recovered her credit: a woman , as she 
brought woe to man, so she brought forth a 
weal to man. — T. Adams, The Fatal Banquet , 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 160. 

Look at the very name — Woman, evidently 
meaning either man’* woe — or abbreviated 
from Wire to man, because by woman was woe 
brought into the world. — Sotithey, The Doctor, 
p. 558. 

Wonder is given in Wright’s Provin- 
cial Dictionary as a Stafford word for 
the afternoon. It is evidently a cor- 
rupt form of the old English nndern, 
or “ between time.” See Orn- dinner. 

An husbounde man went into his gardeyn, 
or vinayearde, at prime, and ayen at undren 
or mydday. — Liber Festioiuiis, 1495 [in 
Wright]. 

Wonders, a Cornish word for a tin- 
gling in the extremities produced hycold, 
also called gwenders, which was per- 
haps the original term, and of old 
Cornish extraction. The latter is also 
the Devonshire word. We may com- 
pare Welsh gwyndraiv, numbness, stu- 
or, and perhaps gwander, weakness, 
ebility, from gwan, weak, akin to Lat. 
vrnus, as W. gwener zz Lat. Venus , 
and W. gwennol , Com. guennol , a swal- 
low zz Lat. vanellus. 

I have the gwenders in my fingers. 

I have the wonders for the first time this 
winter.— M. *4. Courtney, W. Cornwall Glos- 
sary, E, D, Soc. 


Wood-roof, a plant, asperula odorata, 
is said to he a corruption of wood-reeve 
(the overseer of the wood). The Ger- 
man name of it is Waldmeister, the 
master of the wood (Blackley, Word 
Gossip, p. 140). But the old Eng. 
names of it are wooebroofe, wood/rowe, 
woodrowell (Gerarde, p. 966), mdwode- 
roue, A. Sax. wudurufe. 

When woderoue springe)?, 

Boddeker , Alt . Eng. Dicht, p. 164, 1. 9. 

Wood-spite, } provincial names for 

Wood-spack, > the woodpecker, are 

Wood- sprite, j corruptions of the old 
English name specht or speight, Ger. 
specht, Dan. spoette. 

Eue, walking forth about the Forrests, gathers 
Speights, Parrots, Peacocks, Estrich scattered 
feathers. 

Sylvester , Dn Bartas , p. 222, fol. 1621. 

Picchio, a wood pecker, a tree iobber, a 
hick way, a iobber, a spight . — Florio. 

Wood- sprite, a woodpecker. — Suffolk (E. 
Dialect Soc. Reprint B. 21). 

W oodwall, a provincial name for the 
woodpecker, corrupted from Dut. weede. - 
wael, the first part of the word, accord- 
ing to Wedgwood, expressing the weed 
or woad-Wke colour of the bird. 

Pito, o bird called a wood-wall.— Mimheu, 
Spmish Diet. 1623. 

See Wit wall. 

The Percy Folio MS. has the pecu- 
liar spellings woodhall and woodweetc ; — 
Early in that May morning, 
merrily when the burds can sing, 
the throstlecock, the lightingale, 
the laueracke & the wild wood-hall. 

Perot Folio MS. vol. i. p. 383, 1. 922. 
The wood wet e sang & wold not cease 
Amongst the leauesa lyne. 

Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p, 228, 1. 5. 

Wool fire, a provincial word for a 
cutaneous eruption (? erysipelas), and 
for wild fire (Antrim and Down Glos- 
sary, Patterson), of which latter word 
it is a corruption. 

Wool, a nautical term, to wind a 
rope round a mast or spar, sometimes 
written woold, is from Dutch woelen , to 
wind about with a cord (Sewel), with 
which Wedgwood compares Fris. wol- 
lin, Swiss willen, to wrap round, and 
Northampton wooddled, wrapped up, 
muffled. The original meaning is to 
roll about, the word being akin to 0. H. 
Ger. wuolan, Swed. vula, Dan. vule, 
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Gothu valvjem, to roll (Diefenbach, 
Goth, Sprame, i. 181), 

Would, A. Sax. worold, weorold , has 
often been regarded, in accordance 
with its present corrupt orthography, 
as meaning that which is whorVd or 
whirl'd around in its orbit, or upon its 
axis (so Eng, Synonym p. 137, ed. 
Abp. Whately). Its more correct form 
would be werld, A. Sax. werold , i.e. 
wer, a man (Goth, vadrs), + eld, an age, 
and so denotes the number of men 
alive at one time, an age or genera- 
tion, mrorum eeio8,$ceculum. The North- 
ampton folk still use the word for a long 
space of time, e.g. “ It ’ll be a world 
afore he’s back ” (Sternberg), and such 
is also its meaning in the doxology, 
** world without end,” A. Sax. “ on 
worulda woruld,” Lat. in secula secu- 
lorurn. 

Behold the World, how it is whirled round, 
And for it is so whirl'd, is named so ; 

« * * * 

For your quicke eyes in wandring too and 
fro, 

From East to West, on no one thing can 
glaunce, 

But if you markeit well, it seemes todaunce. 
SirJ. Duties, Orchestra, 1.596, st. ;14. 
The cognate forms are But. ivercld, 
waereld , Icel. ver-old, Swed. world , 
O. H. Ger. wer-alt. 

Eornfullnm $isse worulde . . forjjrysmiaJ? 
$Jet wurd. — A. Sax. Version, S. Matt. xiii. 22. 

[Care of this world . . . cboketh the word.] 
And groundes of ertheli weride vnhiled are. 

Northumbrian Psalter , Ps. xiv. 16. 
Nought helde sa.1 in werld ofuerld bis. 

Id. Ps. ciii. 5. 
And he gu wolde wissin, 

Of wi[njliche binges, 

Gu we migtm in werelde 
wrsipe weldin. 

Old Eng. Miscellany , p. 105, 1. 33. 
[And he would teach you about wise 
things, how ye might in the world attain 
honour.] 

3 ak we our biginning b an > 

Of him b»t al • b 18 uer M bigan. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 270 (E.K.T.S.). 
The following seems to connect the 
word with old Eng. were, ware , confu- 
sion, trouble ; — 

j5e se is eure wagiende . . . and bitocne$ 
be ahroidene bureh \>&t is in swo warliche 
stede ; . . . jbat is ^is wrecche u oretd , bat 
eure is wagiende noht fro stede to stede, ac 
fro time to time . — Old Eng. Homilies , 2nd 
Ser. p. 175. 


[The Rea is ever waring, and betokens die 
ruinous city that is in so troublous a place, 
that is this wretched world that is ever wav- 
ing, not from place to place, but from time to 
time.] 

An ancient folks-etymology analyzed 
wereld into wer elde , worse age : — 
barf or be world, bat clerkes sees bus helde, 

JEs al8 mykel to say ftls be wer elde. 

Itainpole, Pncke of Conscience , 1. 1479, 
But when the world woxe old, it woxe warre 
old, 

(Whereof it bight) and ? having shortly tride 
7'lie tramesof wit, in wicked nesse woxe bold, 
And dared of all smnes the secrets to unfold. 

Spenser , The Faerie Queene , IV. viii.31. 

Similar is ABcham’s derivation of 
war from old Eng. wear (Scot, waur ), 
worse : — 

There is nothing worse then war , whereof 
it taketli his name, through the which great 
men be in daunger, meane men without suc- 
coure, rychemen in feare. — Toxophilus , 1545, 
p. 62 (ed. Arber). 

Would to God is perhaps a corrup- 
tion of the old idiom “ wolde God,” 
which, with the final e pronounced, as 
was usual, sounds very similar, “ wold- 
e-God.” Mr. E. A. Abbott says : — 

Possibly this phrase may be nothing but a 
corruption of the more correct idiom, u Would 
God that,” which is more common in our 
version of the Bible than “1 would.” The 
u to ” may be a remnant and corruption of 
the inflection of “ would,” “wolde,” and the 

1 may have been added for the supposed 
necessity of a nominative. Thun, 

u Now wolde God that 1 might sleepen ever.” 

Chaucer , Monk's Tale, 14746. 

This theory is rendered the more probable, 
because, as a rule, in WicUiffe’s version of 
the Old Testament, u wolde God ” is found 
in the older MSS., and is altered into u we 
wolden ” in the latter. Thus Genesis xvi. 3 ; 
Numbers xx. 3 ; Joshua vii. 7 ; Judges ix. 29 ; 

2 Kings v. 3 (Forshall and Madden, 1850). 
However Chaucer has “ I hoped to God ’’re- 
peatedly. — Shakespearian Grammar , p. 126. 

Ne wolde God never betwix ustweine 

As in my gilt, were either werre or strif. 

Chaucer , Cant. Tales , 1. 11068, 

Woulde god [they] were rather in suertie • 
with me, then 1 wer there in iubardy with 
the. — Sir T. More, Works, 1557, p. 49 f. 

Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets. — A. V. Numb. xi. 29. 

1 would to God some scholar would conjure 
her. 

Shakespeare , Much Ado, ii. 1, 

Would to God we bad been content. — A. P, 
Josh. vii. 7, 
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Worm-wood, so spelt as if it denoted 
the bitter wood which is a specific for 
worms when taken as a medicine. 

Hoc absinthium, wormwod. — Wright’s Vo- 
cabularies (15th cent.), i. 226. 

It is a corruption of old Eng. voer. 
mode, A. Sax. wermod (Ger.wermuth), 
supposed by Dr. Prior (Karnes of Brit. 
Plants) to be compounded of A. Sax. 
werian , to keep off (wehren), and mod 
or made, a maggot (A. Sax. ma%u), as 
if “ ware-maggot.” In Leechdoms , W art - 
cunning , &c., it is said of wermod that 
“ hyt cwety wyrmas ” (vol. i. p. 218), 
where it is interpreted by Mr. Cockayne 
as “ware-moth.” 

The true meaning of the word has 
been for the first time unravelled by 
Prof. Skeat. He points out that the 
proper division of the word is A. Sax. 
wer-mdd, Dut. wer-moet , Ger. wer-mutli , 
M. H. Ger. wer-muote , O. II. Ger. wera- 
mdte , where the first element is A. Sax. 
wcurian , to protect, defend (0. Dut. 
weren , &c.), and the latter A. Sax. mdd, 
mind or mood (0. Dut. moedt , Ger. 
muth, M. H. G. muot). Thus the com- 
pound means “ ivare-mood” or “ mind- 
preserver,” and points back to some 
primitive belief as to the curative pro- 
perties of the plant in mental affec- 
tions. Compare wede-berge, “ preserva- 
tive against madness,” an A. Sax. name 
for hellebore. Thus the form irorm-wood 
is doubly corrupt. The Professor is not 
quite correct in adding that “ we find 
no mention of the plant being used in 
the way indicated ;” see the quotations 
from Burton. 

But the last thingis ben bittir as wormod , 
and hir tunge is scharp as a swerd keruynge 
on ech side. — Wyclijje, Prov. v. 4. 

The name of the sterre is seid wermed. — 
Wycliffe, Rev. viii. 11. 

The name of the starre is called wormwod. 
—Tyndale,ibid. 

Warmot is wormewood. — Gerarde , Supple- 
ment to the General Table. 

Nature and his Parents alike dandle him, 
and tice him on with a bait of Sugar, to a 
draught of Worme wood . — John Earle , Micro- 
cosmographie, 1628, p. 21 (ed. Arber). 

Againe, Wormwood voideth away the 
t oormes of the guts, not onely taken in- 
wardly, but applied outwardly : it 

keepeth garments also from the Mothes, it 
driueth away gnats, the bodie being an- 
nointed with the oyle thereof. — Gerarde, 
Herbal, p. 938. 

The herbe with his stalkea laid in chestes, 


presses, and wardrobs, keepeth clothes from 
mothes , and other vermine, — Id. p. 941. 

This Wormwood called Sementma & Semen 
sanctum, which we haue Englished Holie is 
that kinde of W ormwood which be&reth that 
seede which we haue in use, called Worm - 
seede. — Id . p. 941. 

An enemy it [Wormwood] is to the Sto- 
macke: howbeit the belly it loosneth, and 
chaseth worms out of the guts ; for which pur- 
pose, it is good to drink it with oile and salt. 
— Holland , Pliny’s Nat. Hist, vol, ii. p. 2 77. 

W ormwood, centaury, pennyroyall, are like- 
wise magnified, and much prescribed (as I 
shall after shew) especially in hypochon- 
driake melancholy, daily to be used, sod in 
whey : as Rufus Imhesius, Aretaeus, relate, by 
breaking winde, helping concoction, many 
melancholy [= mad] men have been cured 
with the frequent use of them alone. — Burton , 
Anatomy of Melancholy , Pt. II. sec. 4, Mem. i. 
subs. 3. 

The wines ordinarily used to this disease 
are worme- wood-wine, tamarisk, and buglossa- 
tum. — Id. II. 4. i. 5. 

Also conserves of wormwood.-— Ibid. 

Wound, in the phrase “ he wound his 
liom ” or “ bugle,” frequently used as 
the past tense of to wind , meaning to 
blow, is an incorrect form for winded , 
from the verb wind, to give wind or 
breath to (Lat. ventilare), and bo to 
sound by blowing. This word was 
evidently confounded with wind , to 
twist or turn (A. Sax. windan , Goth. 
vindan ), with some reference to the 
convolutions of the instrument through 
which the air is made to pass. Some- 
what similarly a pig’s snout is said 
sometimes to be rung instead of ringed , 
i.e . furnished with a ring, from a con- 
fusion with the verb ring (rang, rung), 
to sound a bell. 

But stay advent’rous muse, hast thou the 
force, 

To wind the twisted horn, to guide the horse ? 

J. Gay , Rural Sports , 1. 388. 

“ To wind ” is to sound by “ windy 
suspiratiqn of forced breath.” 

When Robin Hood came into merry Sher- 
wood, 

He winded his bugle so clear. 

A New Ballad oj bold Robin Hood. 1. 98 
( Child’s Ballads , v. 347; Ritson , 
Robin Hood, ii. 1). 

Here the rude clamour of the sportsman’s 
joy, 

The gun fast-thundering, and the winded 
horn, 

Would tempt the Muse to sing the rural 
game. , 

Thomson , Seasons, Autumn . 

a a 
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That I will hare a recheat winded in my 
forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible 
baldricif, alJ women shall pardon me* — Shake- 
speare, Much Ado about Nothing , act i. sc. 1, 
L 244. 

It will make the huntsman hunt the fox, 
That never wound his horn ; 

It will bring the tinker to the stocks, 

That people may him scorn. 

Sir John Barleycorn , Ballads , fyc. of the 
Peasant ty , p. 81 (ed. Bell). 
Tennyson has the line — 

Thither he made and wound the gateway horn. 
Idylls of the King, Elaine , 1. 169 
(p. 156, ed. 1859)— 

but in later editions, e.g. 1878, Works, 
p. 446, 1 find this has been altered into 
“blew.” 

Loudly the Beattison laugh’d in scorn ; 
u Little care we for thy winded horn.” 
Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel , 
canto iv. 12. 

But scarce again his horn he wound , 

When lo ! forth starting at the aound, 

* * * * * 

A little skiff shot to the bay. 

Scott , The Lady of the Lake, 
canto i/l7. 

With Hunters who wound their horns. — 
Pennant [in Richardson]. 

The horn was wound to celebrate certain 
dishes. — J. C. Jeajfreson , Book about the Table , 

vol. i. p. 228. 

Compare : — 

If ev’ry tale of lovp, 

Or love itself, or fool-bewitching beauty, 
Make me cross-arm myself, study ah-mes, 
.... and dry mv liver up, 

W r ith sighs enough to wind an argo«y, 

If ever 1 turn thus fantastical, 

Love plague me. 

T. Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange , 
p. 18 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Wring-lands, a North country word 
for low stumpy trees growing on moun- 
tainous ground (Wright), as if wrong 
(Le.bad) lands growth, is without doubt 
the same word as 0. Eng. wraglands . 

Babmtdris , Wraglands, crooked or rais- 
growue trees which will never prove timber. 

Rubougrir , to grow crooked, and low 
withall; to wax mishapen, or imperfect of 
shape, to become a wragland, or grub. — 
Cotgrave. 

Wragland itself is a corrupted form of 
wragUn f , Prov. and old Eng. wreckling, 
Prov. Dan. vr (ogling, a dwarfish, ill- 
grown, or deformed person or thing, 
probably akin to 0. Eng. wrick , Fris. 
wtckm* to twist, “ wring,” &c. 


Wrang Nayle, “otherwyse callyd a 
Come ” (Political, BeUgious , and Love 
Poems, E. E. T. Soc. p, 86), so spelt as 
if to denote a “ wrong nail,” is no doubt 
one of the many corruptions of aqnail , 
agnd, angnail , hangnau , angernml , de- 
noting Sometimes a com, sometimes a 
paronychia . 

Wrapped, 1 a mistaken orthography 

Wrapt, j of rapt, carried away by 
enthusiasm or strong emotion, ravished, 
Lat. raptm, from rapio, to carry away, 
e.g.— 

The Patriarch, then rapt with sudden Joy, 

Made answer thus. 

Sylvester , Du Bartas, p. 325 (1621). 

Wrapt aboue apprehension. 

The Faithful Friends , iii. 3. 
His noble limmes in such proportion cast 
As would have wrapt a sillie woman’s thought, 
Ferrex and Porrei . 

She ought to be Sainted whilst on Earth, 
and when ivrapped up into the brighter Man- 
sions, far above this lower world, be En- 
throned a Goddess. — The Coronation oj Queen 
Elizabeth , 1680, act i. sc. 3. 

Some editions (e.g. Ayscough’s) read 
wrapped for rapt in the following pas- 
sage : — 

The government I cast upon my brother. 
And to my state grew stranger, being trans- 
ported 

And rapt in secret studies. 

Shakespeare , The Tempest , act i. sc. 2, 

1. 77 {Globe ed.). 

Thus al disraayde, and wrapt in feare, 

W ith doutfull mynde they stande. 

B. Googe, Eglogs, 1563, p. 71 
(ed. Arber). 

Instead of orient pearls of jet, 

I sent my love a carkanet, 

About her spotlesse neck she knit 
The lace, to honour me, or it : 

Then think how wrapt was I to see 
My jet t’ enthrall such ivorio. 

Iierrick , Jlesperides , Poems, p. 11 
(ed, Hazlitt). 

Wrapt in these sanguine and joyous reve- 
ries Glyndon . . . found himself amidst 
cultivated fields. — Butwer - Lytton , Zanoni , 
bk. iv. ch. 6. 

The disciples feared as they entered into 
the cloud, because they were not in a wrapt 
ecstatic state, but were dull and weary and 
heavy with sleep. — H. Macmillan , Sabbath of 
the Fields , p. 78. 

Science standing wrapt in perplexity and 
astonishment before the mysteries of the 
origin of matter. — Samuel Cox, Expository 
Essays, p. 234. 

He was . . . like a babe new bom wrapt 
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in swadling clouts, rather than like one in a 
winding sheet. But when he walk’d without 
the use of feet or hands, he was like Paul 
wrapt up into the third heavens. — Bp, Hacket , 
Century of Sermon s, 1675, p. 573. 

The eres herde not, for the mynde inwarde 
Venus had rapte and taken fervently. 

S’. Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure , p, 59 
(Percy Soc.). 

The four last verses are the celebration of 
his recovery, which shew him in holiness as 
it were rapt into heaven, and singing with 
the saints for joy. — H. Smith , Sermons , p. 180 
(1657). 

Being fild with furious insolence, 

1 feele my selfe like one yrapt in spright ! 
Spenser, Colin Clouts Come Home Againe 
(p. 555, Globe ed.). 

Sylvester speaks of — 

Divine accents tuning rarely right 
Unto the rapting spirit the rapted spright. 

Du Bartas , p. 302 (1621), 
They bear witness to his [Walsh’s] rapts 
and ecstasies, — Southey, Life of Wesley . vol. 
ii. p. 123 (1858). 

It was customary formerly to prefix 
w to many words that had no etymo- 
logical right to that letter. See Whole. 

Wreath, in the Scotch and N. Eng- 
lish “ snow-wreath,” a snow-storm, or 
drift, sometimes written wride, is a 
corrupted form of A. Sax. Arzfc, Icel. 
hrTS, a tempest, especially a snow- 
storm. Or perhaps it meant originally 
a collection or gathering of snow ; com- 
pare A. Sax. wrced, wr(B%, a flock, Goth. 
writhus, a herd (Scot, wreath, a n en- 
closure for cattle). 

As wreath of snow, on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

* Poor Ellen glided from her stay. 

Scott, The Lady of the Lake . 
The valley to a shining mountain swells, 
Tipp’d with a wreath high-curling in the sky. 

Thomson, Seasons, Winter. 
There, warm together press’d, the trooping 
deer, 

Sleep on the new-fallen snows; and scarce 
his head 

Baiaed o’er the heapy wreath, the branching 
elk. 

Lies slumbering sullen in the white abyss. 

Thomson, Winter. 
Pm wearin’ awa’, John, 

Like gnaw •wreath in thaw, John, 

I’m wearin’ awa’. 

Lady Nairn, Land o' the Leal. 

Wbetohlessness, a corruption of 
reMessmss, thB older form of reckless* 
mbs, as if connected with wreck and 
wretch. 


The Devil doth thrust them either into 
desperation, or into wretchlessnm of most 
unclean living. — Prayer Booh, Article atvii. 
Lesing cometh of rechelesnes. 

Chaucer, Parsons Tale , 
They are such retchless flies as you are, that 
blow cutpurses abroad in every corner. — B. 
Jonson , Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 

He came not there, but God knowes where 
This retchlesse Wit is run. 

The Manage of Witt and Wisdoms, p. 54 
(Shaks. Soc. ed.). 

If thou hadst neuer felt no ioy, thy smart had 
bene the lesse, 

And retchlesse of hia life, he gan both sighe 
and grone, 

A rufull thing me thought, it was, to hear 
him make such mone. 

Tottel's Miscellany, 1557, p. 17 
(ed. Arber). 

The wandring gadling, in tine sommer 
- tyde, 

That Andes the Adder with his rechlesss 
foote, 

Startes not dismaid so sodeinly aside. 

TotteVs Miscellany , 1557, p. 41 
(ed. Arber). 

N othing takes a man off more from his credit 
and businesge, and makes him more retchLesly 
carelesse, what becomes of all. — John Earle, 
Mwro-cosmographie, 1628, A Drunkard. 

1 hold it a great disputable question, which 
is a more euill man, of him that is an idle 
glutton at home, or a retchlesse vnthrift 
abroad ? — Nash, Pierce Penilesse, p. 57 
(Shaks. Soc.). 

The retchlesse race of youth’s inconstant 
course. 

Which weeping age with sorrowing teares 
behoulds ; 

# * * # * 

Hath reard my muse, whose springs wan 

care had dried, 

To warne them flic the dangers I haue tried, 
Thos. Lloyd , Inconstancy of Youth {Set. 
Poetry , ii, 415, Parker Soc.). 

A retcheles seruant, a mistres that scowles, 
a rauening mastife, and hogs that eate fowles. 

Tusser , 1580 (E. D. Soc.), p. 21. 
Call . . . him true and plaine, 

That rayleth rechlesse vnto ech mans shame. 
Sir T. Wiat , Satii'e II. 1. 71 (ab. 1540). 
jif it so bifalle that any of the brotherhede 
falle in pouerte, or be anyentised thurwj 
elde; ... or any other hap, so it be nat 
on hym-selue alonge, ne thurw$, his owne 
wrecchednesse , he schal haue, in wyke. 
xiiij.d. — English Gilds , p. 9 (E.E.T.S.). 

Similarly Spenser has wreaked for 
recked — 

What wreaked I of wintrye ages waste? 
Shepheardes Calender (1579), De- 
cember, 1. 29. 

Compare Whose. 
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Wright, a workman, iB a trans- 
posed form, for the sake of euphony, or 
By assimilation to wight , knight , &c., of 
wirght or wirht, A. Sax. wyrhta , a 
worker, which is pretty much the same 
as if we used wrok for work , or as we do 
actually use wrought (A. Sax. wrohfe) as 
the past tense of work (A. Sax. wyrcan), 
instead of worght (A. Sax. worhto). Com- 
pare old Eng. wrim for ivorm (A. Sax. 
wyrm ) ; old Eng. hr id, a bird ; cruet, a 
cart ; goers, “ grass ; ” task, another 
form of (taks) tax; ax of ask; wasp, 
Prov. Eng. wops; hasp and haps, &c. 
As further instances of words popularly 
metamorphosed by metathesis compare 
Leicestershire channils for challenge ; 
conolize for colonize ; crud , cruddle , for 
curd, curdle; apern for apron; starnil 
for starling; throff for froth; waps for 
wasp ; thrupp for thorp ; Thooks'n for 
Thurcaston (Evans, Glossary , p. 8, 
E.D.S.). See Burnish and Duck of 
the Evening, above. 

First in his witte he all purueid, 

His were, als tlos pe sotill wnght. 

Cursor Mundi , 1. 325 (E.E.T.S.). 
pe wrightes bat pe timber wroght 
A mekill balk j?am bud liaue ane. 

Legends of the Holy Rood , p. 79, 1. 617. 

Of ft wryght I wyll you telle, 

That some tyrae in thys land gan dwelle. 

The Wright’s Chaste Wife , 1. 11 
(E. E.T.S.) 

Wrinkle, in the colloquial phrase 
“ to give one a wrinkle i.e. a useful 
hint, to put one up to a dodge, as if 
the result of old experience symbolized 
by its outward manifestation (ruga), is 
in all probability a corruption of the 
old English wrence , wrink, a dodge (see 
Oliphant, Old and Mid . English, p. 77), 
Scot, wrink, a trick, also a winding ; 
properly a crooked proceeding, a deceit, 
or stratagem, with a quasi-diminutival 
form like syllable for syllabi . Cf. Dan. 
roenkc, Ieel. hrekkr, a trick, Ger. rank , 
riinke . * 

fis heie sacrament . . . oner alle ofcer 
J?inges unwrihtS his wrenches [unmasks his 
artifices ]. — The Ancren Riwle (ab. 1225), p. 
270 (Camden Soc.). 

Harald £at euere was of luj>er wrenche. 

Robert of Gloucester , Chronicle , ab. 1298. 

His wi$e)es Sc his wrenches pet he us mide 
asaded, do ham alle o vluhte . — Ancren Riu le, 
p .300. 

[His wiles and artifices that he assailed us 
with all take them to flight,] 


In the houre of ded the deuill wyll cast 
mony wrenkis of falsait the quhilk suld nocht 
be trowyt. — Ratis Ruvim, p. S, h 60 
(E.E.T.S.). 

Sa quavnt and crafti mad thou itte, 

That al bestes er red for man 
Sa mani wyle and wrenk he can. 

Eng. Metrical Homilies, p. 2 (ed. Small), 
Many men pe world here fraystes, 

Bot. he es noght wyse p it jjar-in traistes ; 
For it lodes a man with wrenkes and wyles, 
And at the last it hym begyles. 

Hampole , Pricke of Conscience , 1. 1361. 

I schal wayte to be war her wrenches to kepe. 
Alliterative Poems, p. 45, 1. 292. 
}>am thare drede no wrenkis ne no wylis of 
the fende, for why God es with pame, and 
stand is aye by b anQ c als a trewe kepere 
and a strange ane. — Religious Pieces , p. 51 

Als lang as T did heir the freiris style, 

In me, god wait, wes mony wrink and wyle. 
W. Dunbar, Poems , 1503 (ed. Eaing i. 

All the above words seem to be near 
akin to Goth, wruggo (zz wrungo), a snare 
or net, A. Sax. wringan, to twist or 
wring (Diefenbach, i. 237). 

You note me to be .... so simple, so 

? lain, and so far without all wrinkles . — 
xitimer , ii. 422 f Davies]. 

Miss. I never heard that. 
l\’ev. Why then Miss, you have one 
wrinkle ; more than ever you had before. 
Swift , Polite Com e nation , Conv. i. [Davies], 
He has had experience of most kinds of 
known and of several sorts of, to us, un- 
known angling. He is thus able to describe 
“ wrinkles ” of a strangely sagacious cha- 
racter. — Sat. Review , vol. 51. , p, 465. 

For the assimilation compare the fol- 
lowing, where the farmer's recent ex- 
periences are referred to : — 

Every fresh figure m the Entomologists’ 
Report is apt to print another wrinkle on his 
now sufficiently oismal face. — The Standard , 
Jan. 18, 1882. 

Wurse, an old Eng. name for the 
devil, appears to be the same word as 
worse , A. Bax. wyrsa, comparative of 
weorr , bad, perverse, just as he was 
also called “ The 111.” 

Thu farest so doth the Me, 

Evrich blisse him is un-wille. 

Owl and Nightingale , 1. 422. 

It is really, perhaps, only an altered 
form of A. Bax. )pyrs , Prov. Eng. thurse, 
a hobgoblin, spectre, or giant, the cha- 
racter for w and the thorn letter p being 
easily confounded. Compare whittle 
for thwytcl, white, to cut, for th/wite . 
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Tftyrce,wykkyd spyryte, Ducius. — Prompt , 
Parv, 

Thykke tbeese as a thurm , and thikkere in 
the hanche. 

Morte Arthurs , 1. 1100. 

Stedefast to-genes god and men, alse lob 
was, pe wan wi$ \>e wume. — Old Eng. Homi- 
lies, 2nd 8er. p. 187 (ed. Morris). 

[Stedfaat towards God aud men, as Job 
was that fought against the devil.] 

Neddre smuhgft di3*diche, swo dofc ]pQ 
werse. — Id. p. 191. 

[The adder creepeth secretly, so doth the 
devil.] 

Wycliffe has worst for the devil, 

Quenche alle the firi dartis of the worst. — 
Eph. vi. 16. 

Wurse survives in a slightly altered 
form in Dorset oose (and ooser), a mask 
with opening jaws to frighten folk 
(Barnes, Glossary, p. 78). The loss of 
initial to occurs similarly in ooze, for 
old Eng. wose (A. Sax. w6s, N. Eng. 
weeze) ; old Eng. oof (Prompt. Parv.), 
for woof ; oothe, mad (Id.), for woode ; 
orchard for woriyard; and oad for 
woad, e.g . — 

The stains of sin I see 
Are oaded all, or dy’d in grain. 

Quarles, School of the Heart , ode xvii. 


Y. 

Yallow- plaster, a vulgar corrup- 
tion of alabaster, as if “yellow-plaster,” 
yalloiv being the Lincolnshire and 
common Irish pronunciation of yellow 
(cf. All-plaister). Alahlasfer is the 
Lincolnshire form of the word (Lea- 
cock, Brogden), which is found also in 
old writers, e.g- 

Poire de Serteau, the Allablaster Pear. — 
Cotgrave. 

\t ys nuwe frest and gyld, and ys armes 
fijyltt, with the pvetur all in alehhster lyung 
in ys armur gyltt. — Machyn, Diary, 1562, 
p. 285 (Camden Soc. ). 

Yark-rod, a Lincolnshire name for 
the plant senecio, as if jerk-rod, yarh 
being the form of “jerk ” in that dia- 
lect, is apparently a corruption (by 
metathesis) of its ordinary name rag- 
wort . Yack-yar , in the same county, 
the name of a plant, seems to be for 
ac-yarh, “oak-herb.” 

Yellow-hammer has been supposed 


to have its name from its hammer- 
like 

Beating for ever on one key 
Pleased with his own monotony. 

F. W. Faber, for example, thus de- 
cribes the bird 

Away he goes, and hammers still 
Without a rule but his free will, 

A little gaudy Elf! 

And there he is within the rain, 

And beats and beats his tune again, 
Quite happy in himself. 

Poem, 2nd ed. p. 454. 

It is said to be a corruption of yellow - 
ammer, ammer in German signifying a 
bunting. Compare A. Sax. amora , a 
bird-name (Ettmiiller, p. 10). 

Yellows. This, when used as syno- 
nymous with jealousy (Wright), is per- 
haps only a conscious and playful per- 
vorsion of that word. Yellow, as 
vulgarly, and perhaps anciently, pro- 
nounced yalloiv, differs but slightly 
from the French jaloux, jealous, and y 
often interchanges with j. Compare 
jade and Scot, yade, 0. Eng. yawds 
jerk , Scot, and O. Eng. yerk; yeomen , 

0. En g.jemen (Bailey) ; yawl and jolly - 
boat; yoke, Ger. jock; young, Ger. 
jung, &c. 

But for his yellows 

Let me but lye with you, and let him know it, 
His jealousy is gonp. 

Brome's Antipodes [in Nares]. 

Shakespeare similarly uses yclloivness 
for jealousy : — 

1 will possess him with yellowness, for the 
revolt of mien is dangerous. — Merry Wives of 
Windsor , i. 3. 

Civil as an orange, and something of that 
jealous complexion. — Much Adoabout Nothing, 

1. 1. 

Jealous would appear to have been 
at one time pronounced as a French 
word. Thus Sylvester asks — 

What should 1 doo with such a wanton wife, 
Which night and day would cruciate my life 
With leloux pangs ? 

Du Bartas, p. 498 (1621). 

In W. Cornwall jallishy and jailer 
are used for yellow (M. A. Courtney, 
E.D. Soc.). 

Hating all schollers for his sake, till at 
length he began to suspect, and turne a little 
yellow, as well he might ; for it was his owne 
fault ; and if meu be jealous in such cases (as 
oft it falls out) the mends is in their own© 
hands. — Burton , Anatomy of Melancholy, 111. 
iii. 1, 2, 
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The {indiscreet carriage of some lascivious 
pliant ... * may make a breach, and bv 
bis over familiarity, if he be inclined to yel- 
lowness, colour him quite out. — Burton , Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy , III. iii. 1, 2. 

In earnest to as jealous piques ; 

Which th’ ancients wisely sigmfy’d 

By th* yellow mantuas of the bride. 

Butler , Hitdibras , pt. iii. canto 1 . 

’Mongst all colours, 

No yellow m’t, lest she suspect, as he does, 
Her children not her husbands. 

Shakespeare , The Winter s Tale, act ii. 
sc. iii. 1. 107. 

Hence “to wear yellow breeches” 
was an old phrase for “ to be jealous.” 

If 1 were, 

The duke (I freely must confess my weak- 
ness, 

I should wear yellow breeches. 

Massinger , The Duke of Milan, iv. 1 . 

If thy wife will be so bad, 

That in such false coine she’lle pay thee, 
Why therefore 
Should’st thou deplore, 

Or weare stockings that are yellow? 

Roxburgh, Ballads, ii. 61 [Davies]. 

Yeoman, a free bom Englishman 
living on liis own land, old Eng. yomcm, 
yeman, Seman, an able-bodied man 
(compare “yeoman’s service”), has 
been variously regarded as a derivative 
of Frisian gceman , a villager or country- 
man (Wedgwood), rz Gtoth.gawi, country 
(old Fris. gd, go, Dut. gaw, goo, Ger. 
gam) + manna , man ; as a contraction 
of yongman, youngman ; or as another 
form of old Eng. geman, gemen , a com- 
moner (Yerstegan, Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence, 1634, p. 221), A. Sax. 
gemcene ( zz Lat. communis), Goth, ga - 
mains, common. Mr. Oliphant identi- 
fies it with Scandinavian gmma$r, an 
able-bodied fellow (Early and Mid . 
English, p. 417), ma%r = man. 

May it not be the same word as 
gomrn, a married man, a householder 
(Yerstegan, p. 223), A. Bax. gum-mami 
(Beowulf), a compound of guma , a 
man ? See Groom. Grimm connects 
it with A. Sax. gemcma, company, fel- 
lowship, Goth, ga-man, a fellow-man, 
comrade, companion. Compare old 
Eng. ymone, together, in concert. 

If Yerstegan ’s suggestion were cor- 
rect, the word would be no compound 
of mm, and should make its plural 
yeomans. See Mussulman, where it 


might have been added that Turcoman 
is from Pers. turhumdn . 

For quen he throded was to yomn f 
He was archer wit best of an. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 3077 (14th cent.). 

& 3epli 3 omen fan dede • Jje 3ates schette, 

& wi3ttili Jmn went • j?e walles forto fende. 

William ofPalerne, 1. 3650. 

[And quickly yeomen then did the gates 
shut, and nimbly then went the walls fox to 
defend.] 

Gotj to my vyne 3 emen Songe 
& wyrkeS & aot3 fat at 3e moun. 

Alliterative Poems, p. 16, 1. 536. 
[Go to my vineyard, young yeomen, and 
work and do what ye are able.] 

Take xii of thi wyght 3 emen. 

Well weppynd be thei side, 

Robin Hood and the Monk, 1. 32 ( Child's 
Ballads, v. 2) . 

Ther was neuer 3 oman in merry Inglond 
1 longut so sore to see. 

Id. 1. 221. 

The yoman beheld them gladlie and salued 
theym benmgnely, and they answered no- 
thing but ranne awaie before him. — History 
of Helyas, cli. xiii. ( Thoms* Prose Romances, 
iii. 57). 

far is gentylmen, 3omon-vssher also, 

Two grome-i at fa lest, A page far-to. 
Bokeoj Curtasye, ab. 1430, 1. 434 
(Babees Book , p. 313). 

A yerruih of fa crowne, Sargeaunt of armes 
with mace, 

A herrowd of Armes as gret a dygnte has. 

J. Russell, Boke oj Nurture, 1. 1035. 

He made me 3 omane at 3ole, and gafe me gret 
gyftes. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 2628. 

Sir S. I). Scott quotes an instance of 
yeoman being converted into yongeman , 
young eman : — 

Any servantes, commonly called ynunge- 
men [yeomen in original] or groomes.— 
Statutes, 33 Hen. Vlll. c. x. s. 6. 

(See History of British Army, vol. i. 
pp. 504-507.) 

In the Constitutions of King Canute 
concerning Forests, he orders four “ ex 
mediocribus hominibus, quos Angli 
Lespcgend [read les-fagend, less thanes] 
nuncupant, Dani vero yoong men vo- 
cant,” to have the care of the vert and 
venery (Spelman, Glossmium, 1626, 
p. 289). 

Robyn comma unded his wyght yong men. 
Under the grene wood tre, 
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They shall lay in that same sorte ; 

That the Sheryf myghte them se. 

Lutiell Oeste of Robyn Hade , Thyrde Fytte, 

1. 208 (ed. Ritson). 

[Copland’s edition throughout this ballad 
reads yeomen.'] 

Juniores pro ingenuis quos yeomen dici- 
mue.— >Speman, Archteologus, 1(526, p. 397”. 
Yesty, in the following passage of 


Though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up. 

Macbeth, it. 1, 54 — 
has been generally regarded as mean- 
ing “foaming,” frothing like ycst or 
yeast (A. Sax. gist, froth, spuma, Ger. 
gaschfj when it works in beer ; as else- 
where he speaks of a ship “ Bwallow’d 
with yest and froth” (JFmter’s Talc , 
iii. 3). It is really, no doubt, the same 
word as Prov. Eng. yeasty , gusty, 
stormy. 

A little rain would do us good, but we 
doant want it too oudaeious yeasty . — W. D. 
Panshy Sussex Glossary, p. ldi. 


This yeasty is the A. Sax. ystig, 
stormy (Somner), from A. Sax. yst, a 
storm (Ettmiiller, p. 72), which seems 
to be akin to gust, geysir, gush, Icel. 
gjdsa , to gush, gjdsta, a gust, Prov. 
Swed. gasa, to blow. 

And ■JSa wa;s mycel t}st windes geworden. 
— A. Sax. Vers. Mark iv. 37. 

[There was a great storm of wind arisen.] 

Yew-log, a popular misunderstand- 
ing of the word yule-log (Skeat, in Pea- 
cock’s Glossary of Manley, &c.), Wright 
gives yew-game, a frolic, for “yule- 
game.” 

Yokel, a country bumpkin, a stupid 
fellow, a simpleton, so spelt as if it had 
something to do with a yoke of oxen, 
and so meant a plough-boy, a rustic. 
It seems really to be a North country 
word, and of Scandinavian origin. 
Compare Banff, yochel (and yocho ), a 
stupid awkward person ( Gregor), which 
is probably the same word as Shetland 
yuggle, an owl (Edmondston), Dan. 
ugle, Swed. ugla, Icel. ugla, an owl 
(A. Sax. Me), 

The owl, on account of its unspecu- 
lative eyes and portentously solemn de- 
meanour, has often been made a by- 
word for stupidity. Compare gaff, guff, 
a simpleton, old Eng. gofish, stupid 
( <c Beware of gofisshe peoples spech.” — 
Chaucer, Tro . and Gres , iii. 586), Fr. 


goffe, dull, sottish, It. gqfo. gufo, guffty 
“ an owle, also a simple foole or gross©* 
pated gull, a ninnie patch.”— Florio 
(? Pers. kuf, an owl). Also Sp. loco, 
stupid, It. locco, a fool, aloceo , (1) an 
owl, (2) a simple gull (Florio), from 
Lat. ulucus , an owl. 

“ This wasn’t done by a yokel, eh, Duff? ” 
.... “ And translating the word yokel for the 
benefit of the ladies, 1 apprehend your mean* 
mg to be that this attempt was not made by 
a countryman 1 ” said Air. Losbeme, with a 
smile. — Dickens, Oliver Twist , ch. xxxi. 

Thou art not altogether the clumsy yokel 
and the clod I took thee for. — Bluckinore, 
Lorna Doone , ch. xl. [Davies]. 

Youngster, a familiar and somewhat 
contemptuous designation of a young 
person, so spolt from a mistaken analogy 
with such words as tapster,, punster, 
spinster, is no doubt a corrupt form of 
younker, z z Ger .junker, from jung-herr, 
young-sir (originally a title of honour), 
Belg. jonker, jonkheer, from jong and 
heer. 

I have met with oldster, a fictitious 
correlative, in the Quarterly Review, 

Ein juncherr unde ein ritter sol, 
hie an sich ouch behueten wol. 

Thomasin, Der Welsche Gast( 1216 ), in 
M. Muller , Ger . Classics, i. 204. 

S A younker and a knight shall 
3e careful in this too.] 

Juniores, liberi domini, Junekheren. — Spel- 
man, Aichwologus, 1626, p. 397. 

The King was in an advantageous Posture 
to give Audience for there was a Parliament 
then at Rhemsburgh, where all the Younkers 
met. — Howell , Fam. Letters , bk. i. vi. 4. 

Syr, if there be any yonkers troubled with 
idpinesse and loytryng, hauyng neither 
learnyng, nor wiliyng handes to labour,— 
IV. Bulteyn , Booke of Simples , p. xxvii. 
verso. 

N ow lusty younkers, look within the glass, 
And tell me if you can discern your sires. 

R. Greene , Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay , 
1594 (p. 175). 

A knot of yonghers tooke a nap in the 
fields: one of them laie snorting with his 
mouth gaping as though he would haue 
caught flies. — Stanihurst , Desciiptum of Ire* 
land , p. 13 ( Holinshed , vol. i. 1587). 

Pagget, a school-boy, got a sword, and then 
He vow’d destruction both to birch and men: 
Wbo wo’d not think this yonker fierce to 
fight ? 

Herrick , Hebrides, Poems, p. 67 
(ed. H&zlitt). 
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This trull makes youngsters spend their patri- 
monie 

In sauced meates and sugred delicates. 

Tom Tel-Troths Message, 1. 601 ^1593). 

The credit of the business, and the state, 

Are things that in a youngster's sense sound 
great. 

Oldham , Satires 9 p. 223 (ed. Bell). 


Youth -wort, a popular name for the 
plant Drosera rofomdiflora, is corrupted 
from A. Sax. eowt, a flock, and rokan f 
to rot, it being supposed to bane sheep 
(Prior). 

It is called in English .... Youthuoort ; 
in the N orth parts Red rot , bicausp it rotteth 
sheepe. — Gei'arde , Herbal , p. 1356. 



A LIST OF FOREIGN WORDS CORRUPTED 
BY FALSE DERIVATION OR 
MISTAKEN ANALOGY. 


A. 

Aal-beere, “ eel-berry,” a German 
name for the black-currant ( Johannis- 
beere), is a popular corruption of alanU 
beere , so called because its flavour re- 
sembles that of alant or elecampane 
(Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch , s.v.). 

Aalraupe, the German name of the 
barbot fish, as if from aal , eel, and 
raupc , caterpillar, stands for axilruppe, 
where the latter part of the word is 
Mid. High Ger. ruppe, Lat. rubeta, and 
the former probably dl for adel (An- 
dresen, Volksetyvwlogie). 

Abat-tou, the word for a lean-to or 
penthouse in tho French patois of 
Liege, as if compounded with ton , a roof, 
is the same word as Fr. abatue, the 
spring of an arch, in Wallon a pent- 
house (Sigart yJDict. du Wallon de Morn, 
p. 55). 

Abdecker (a flayer), a popular cor- 
ruption in German of apotheker, an 
apothecary (Andresen). 

Abendtheuer, a form of Ger. aiben- 
teuer sometimes found, as if compounded 
of abend , evening, and theuer , dear, ex- 
pensive. The word in both forms is 
corrupted from Mid. High Ger. oven- 
tivre , Fr. wentwre , our “ adventure,” 
all derived from Mid. Lat. adventwra , 
for the classical eventura (Andresen). 

Aberglaube, Ger. word for supersti- 
tion, seems to be a corruption of ueber- 
glmbe . 

Abourber, in the Wallon patois, to 


form an abscess, as if from bourse , a 
purse, a bag, is probably a corruption 
of the Liege abase , from abces, of the 
same meaning. 

Abseite, “ off-side,” a German term 
for the wing of a building, Low Ger. 
dfsit, is formed from Mid . * High Ger. 
absite (used only of churches), which is 
derived from Mid. Lat. absida , which 
again is from Lat. apsis, Gk. hapsis , an 
“ apse ” (Andresen). 

Accipiter, the Latin name for the 
hawk, as if from accipere , to take or 
seize, is, according to Pott, a natura- 
lized form in that language of Sansk, 
agupatm, n Gk. okupteros , “ swift- 

winged.” 

Compare Sansk. patrin , the falcon, 
lit. “the winged,” from patra , a wing 
(Pictet, Origines Indo-Europ. tom. i. 
p. 465). 

Acetum, vinegar, a name very in- 
appositely given by Pliny (Natural 
History , bk. xi. ch. 15) to virgin honey, 
which of itself flows from the combs 
without prossing, is for acceton, a cor- 
ruption of Gk. dkoiton , virgin, applied 
also to honey. (See Forcellini, s.v.) 

Another reading is acedon . 

The best bony is that, which runneth of it 
selfe as new Wine and Oile; and called it i» 
Acedon , as a man would say, gotten without 
care & trauell ” [as if from Gk. akedes, un- 
cared for]. — Holland , Pliny, tom. i. p. 

AcherSn, the Greek name of one of 
the rivers of Hell, as if dchea reon , the 
stream of woe, just as kokutos , another 
infernal river, was from kokw, to la- 
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meent, has been identified by Mr. Fox 
Talbot with the Hebrew Acharim , 
western, especially applied to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, acfwr, the west, because 
since the sun ends his career in the 
west, the west was accounted the abode 
of departed spirits (Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. ii. 
pt. i p. 188). 

Adermennig, 1 old German names 

Angermennig, J for the plant agri- 
mony, later odermennig , as if, regardless 
of sense, compounded of mennig , cinna- 
bar, vermilion, with ader (vein), anger 
(a grassy place), and oder (else), all cor- 
ruptions of Lat. agrimonia. 

Adhaltraidhe, Irish for an adulterer , 
so spelt as if connected with adhall , sin, 
corruption, is an evident corruption of 
the English word. 

Affodill, a German corruption of 
Lat. and Gk. asphodelus , as if com- 
pounded with dilte , dill (Andresen). 

Agacin, a popular French word for 
a corn on the foot, apparently from 
agacer , to irritate or provoke, is old Fr. 
agassin (Cotgrave), and is really from 
agasse, a magpie, Prov. agassa, from 
O. H. Ger. agahtra , a magpie, whence 
also Ger. elster , and elster -auge (mag- 
pie’s eye), a corn (Scheler). 

Agnus Castus (Lat.), apparently 
* l chaste lamb,” a name of the vitex or 
Chaste- tree. Agnus here was originally 
& mere transliteration of its Greek 
na medgnos (dyvof), which was confused 
with the Greek adjective hagnos (dyvbc), 
holy, chaste, and then believed to mean 
a safeguard of chastity. The old Ger, 
name schaffmull (given by Gerarde, p. 
1202) Beems to have originated in a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of 
agnus ; and so Ger. Keusch-lamm , 
another name of the Keusch-baum. 

Agnus Castus is a singular medicine and 
remedie for such as woulde willingly liue 
chaste, for it withstandetli all vncleannes, or 
desire to the flesh: . . . for which cause it 
was called castus , that is chaste, cleane and 
pare,-— Gerarde, Herbal , p. 1202. 

The seed of Agnus Castus . if it be taken in 
drinke, hath a certain rellish or tnst of wine. 
—-Holland, P Hides Nat . Hist. ii. 187. 

The Greeks, some cal it Lygos others 
Agnm,Lchmt; for that the dames of Athens, 
during' the feast of the goddesse Ceres, that 
were named Thesmophona, made their pallets 


and beds with the leaues thereof, to cool© 
tlie heat of lust, and to keep themselues chast 
for the time. — Ibid, 

Agraventer, Norm. Fr., to over- 
whelm, is a corrupt form of a-craventer 
(Prov. crebantar , Fr. arever , Lat. crc- 
pare), the g probably owing to some 
confusion with aggraver , to weigh down, 
agrever , Lat. gravis (K. Atkinson). 

De peres Yagraventent. 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 1700. « 
[They overwhelm him with stones.] 

Aguardiente, a Spanish word for 
brandy, is often misunderstood to be 
derived from diente , a tooth, as if it 
meant “ toothsome water,” a dainty 
drink. Thus Mr. Ford, an acknow- 
ledged authority on all “things of 
Spain, ” speaks of a vcnforillo , “ at which 
water, bad wine, and brandy, * aguar- 
diente tooth- water, are to be sold.” — 
Gatherings from Spain , p, 184. 

The word is really compounded of 
agua and as'diente , and means “fire- 
water,” strong drink. Aigue-ardentier 
was used formerly at Geneva to denote 
a brandy manufacturer (Littre, Supple- 
ment). 

He first drinks a glass of pure aguardiente 
to keep the cold out. — H . J. Rose , Untrodden 
Spain , vol, ii. p. 147. 

Aigrefin. This French word, which 
seems to claim affinity with aigre and 
tin , exhibits some curious instances of 
corruption in its various acceptations. 
Formerly it denoted a certain money 
current in France ; here it is the Portg. 
xarafim, an East Indian coin, Low Lat. 
seraphi, from Arab. Pers. ash/raff, a 
golden coin, derived apparently from 
ashraf very illustrious. Aigrefin , a 
sharper, maybe derived ironically from 
the same word (Devic), but Littre ex- 
plains it as having been originally aigre 
faim ; Scheler as aigle fin , comparing 
the form eglrfin. Again, aigrefin , a 
species of fish, also called aiglefon,, is 
O. Fr. esdefin (14th century), which is 
explained by scelfish , and this may be 
partially the origin (Scheler). 

• Aigremoine, a Fr. plant name, ap- 
parently compounded of aigre and 
moine , is corrupted from Lat. agrimonia, 
Greek agrZmone. 

Aigrette (Fr.), a heron, an assimi- 
lation to aigre, mgret 9 &c. (from Lat. 
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acer), of 0. H. Ger. heigir, heigro, whence 
also through old Fr. hairon (It. ag- 
Jmone) our u heron.” 

Aigue-marine, the French word for 
ft beryl. The first part has no con- 
nexion with aigu , as if to intimate its 
sharp-cut brilliance, but is the old word 
for water, aigue, from Lat. aqua, and so 
the aqua marina . Compare aiguayer , 
to water, and angmere , a ewer or water- 
vessel. 

Aimant (Fr.), the loadstone or mag- 
net, old Fr. aJimant (Sp. iman), seems 
to have been mentally associated with 
aimant , a lover, aimer , to love, as if the 
Latin adamas, adamant is, whence it is 
derived, was akin to adamans , ada- 
mantis, loving (from ad-amare ), with 
allusion to its never-failing constancy 
to the North, and attractive influence 
upon iron. See Aymont, p. 16. 

Loue plai’d a victors part: 

The beau'n-loue load-stone drew thy yron 
hart. 

Sir P. Sydney, Arcadia, 1629, p. 87. 

Air (Fr.), mien, deportment, is from 
old Fr. a, ire, race, originally nest (from 
which one was sprung), L at. area. See 
Air, p. 5. 

Aire, in the Wallon patois “su Yaire 
du soir,” towards evening, is properly 
the edge of the evening, Lat. ora 
(Sigart). 

Aithrion (ro aWpiov), in Josephus, is 
a Grecized form of Lat. atrium, the 
great hall of a Roman house, as if from 
alihrios , open to the sky, a derivative 
of aither, sefcher. 

Ajo y cebollas ! a whimsical Spanish 
oath, “ Garlic and onions ! ” Ajo (garlic) 
was originally the last and accentuated 
syllable of carajol (a phallic abjuration 
of the evil eye), and to this cebollas has 
been added for the sake of a pun. — 
Ford, Gatherings from Spain , p. 66. 

Alauda, a lark, supposed in me- 
diaeval times to have derived its name 
from its singing lauds, “A laude diei 
nomen sortita est ” (Neck am, De Na- 
turis Rerum, cap. lxviii.), is a Latinized 
form of a Gallic word. Compare Bret. 
alo'houeder (? Welsh alaw -f adar, 
music-bird )> 

Alenqis (Fr.), the garden cress, as 
if from aline , an awl, a pointed leaf, is 
a corruption of orUnois (Littrd). 


Alligator (Fr.), a Latinization of 
Sp. el lagarto , the great lizard (Lat. 
lacertus ). Compare old Ger .aUegarden 
(1549). 

Alme, Norm. Fr., the soul, Sp. and 
Pg. alma, are corruptions of anme t 
anma, Lat. anima, no doubt under the 
influence of Lat. alma , alrrns, life- 
giving ( alere , to nourish). — Atkinson. 

L’alme tuz jurs viit santz mort&lite. 

Vie de St. Aaban, 1. 360. 
Alma in verse, in prose the mmd, 

By Aristotle's pen defined. 

Prior , Alma, canto i. 

Almidon (Sp.), starch, is an assimi- 
lation to the many other words in that 
language beginning with al (Arab, al , 
the article “ the ”) of Lat. amvglum, 
whence also It. amido, Fr. amidon. 

Alouette de la gorge (Fr.), as if 
‘ ‘ lark of the throat,” i.e. “ the flap that 
covers the top of the windpipe ” (Cot- 
grave), is evidently a corruption of 
luette, the uvula, for uvulette, a dimin. 
of uvula (It. uvola, ugola),jtse]f a dimin. 
of Lat. uva, a grape (with allusion to its 
grape-like form). So Languedoc ni- 
vouleto. 

Alterer (Fr.), to make thirsty, is 
an assimilation to alterer, to change, 
impair, mar, trouble, of an older form 
arierier, Low Lat. arteriare . (See 
Scheler.) 

Anchovis, the Dutch form of anchovy * 
the last syllable being an evident assi- 
milation to visch, pronounced vis* 
“ fish,” as if it meant the ancho-fish. 

Compare cray-jish (Dr. A. V. W* 
Bikkers). 

Ancolie (Fr.), & plant name, is an 
assimilation to melancolie, &c., of old 
Fr. anguelie, a corruption of Lat. aqui* 
legia, the “water collector ” (sc. in ite 
urn-shaped petals) ; Swed. akleja . 

Hence also Ger. aglei through 0. H. 
Ger. agaleia. 

Andouiller, and endouiller, Fr, 
names for the lowest branch of a deer’s 
head (Cotgrave), so spelt as if con- 
nected with andouille, endouille, a 
sausage or pudding, is a corrupt form for 
antouiUer (Eng. antler), from a Low 
Lat. antocularium, ante-ocularis , i.e. the 
brow tine which lies above the eyes. 
Compare Portg. antol-hos, spectacles, 
Sp. antojos, from ante oculum, “ fore- 
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the-eyes.” The word has accordingly 
no connexion with 0. H, Ger. andi , the 
forehead, though that word is akin to 
Lat. ante, 

Ansima, an Ital. word for asthma, 
and amimare, cmsare , to pant, so spelt 
as if derived from anew, ansioso , dis- 
tressed, anxious, Lat. an<xhis y are cor- 
ruptions of asima, asma , from Greek 
asthma, wheezing, shortness of breath. 

Antimoine, the French word for anti- 
Biony, It. antmonio (q. d. anti-nwine, 
“anti-monk ”), perhaps owes its present 
form to a belief in the story that one 
Valentine, a German monk, adminis- 
tered the drug to his fellows with the 
intent of fattening them, but with the 
result of killing them all off. It is 
more likely, however, that the story 
was invented to explain the name. It 
is told in the Melanges d’Histoire et de 
Litterature of Noel d'Argonne (d. 1705). 

Mahn thinks that the word may 
have been corrupted from alithmidum , 
al being the article in Arabic, and 
ithmid , the black oxide of antimony 
(borrowed from Greek sttmmi ). So 
LittrS and Devic. 

Apiasteb, the name of a bird that 
eats bees (Lat. apis), the bee-eater (Lat. 
apiastra ), seems to be compounded with 
the depreciatory suffix - aster (as in poet- 
aster}, in which case it ought to mean 
something like a miserable bee I 
The latter part of the word seems to 
stand for a lost Latin ester or esior 
(— esor), an eater, implied by estrix, a 
female eater (in Plautus), from edere t 
to eat. 

Apotheker, leech or apothecary, an 
old popular name in Germany given to 
the fourteen saints (Nothhelfcr) who 
protected the people from disease, as if 
‘‘healers,” is probably a corruption of 
Apotropmi , “ averters,” who turn away 
misfortune (Lat. averrunci ). — Hecker, 
Epidemics of the Mid, Ages, p. 86 
(Sydenham Soc.). y P 

ApOtbes (Fr.), “ apostles,” a marine 
term for the two pieces of wood applied 
to the sides of the stem of a ship (Ad- 
ditions to Littr^, p, 857), is evidently a 
corruption of apostis , of the same mean- 
ing (in Gattel), from aposter , to appost, 
place or station, from Low Lat. apposi- 
tare (der. of apponere). 


Appelkosen, a popular corruption in 
Saxony of aprihosen , apricots (Andre- 
sen). 

Appiryon, a late Hebrew word for 
homage, a testimony of favour (in ca- 
nonical Hebrew, a bed of state, Song of 
Songs , iii. 9), is a corrupted form of the 
old Pers. dfrina or dfrivana (from /ri, 
to love), which signifies benediction, 
blessing (Delitzscli, in loc. ait). 

Architecttjra, \ Latinized forms 
Architectus, J from tho Greek 
drehitektm , as if connected with tectum, 
a covering, tectum , a roof or house, 
tector , a plasterer. 

Archivo, \ (Sp.), from Lat. archivum, 
Archibo, / Gk. arch cion, a public 
building, were curiously misunderstood 
sometimes; e.g. Minsheu defines these 
words to mean “ The Arrfws,” “ Tho 
Arches court, a treasurie of euidences ” 
(Sp. Did. 1623). Cotgrave explains Fr. 
Arch if s as records, iSlc., “kept in chests 
and boxos,” seemingly with reference 
to archc , a coffer or chest (Lat. area). 

Ardhi-chauki, | Arabic names for 
Abdchauka, I tho artichoke, 
meaning the “ earthy- thorny ” plant, 
or “ earth-thorn,” are morely natura- 
lized forms in that language of It. arti- 
ciocco (Dozy, Dene). 

Arestation, a name given to a “sta- 
tion ” on the railway in some villages of 
Hainaut, as if the word meant tho 
place where the train is airested in its 
course, s'cwrPte (Sigart). 

Argousin (Fr.), an overseer of galley 
slaves, as if connected with L. Lat. 
argis , a ship, an “argosie,” is a cor- 
ruption of the Sp. alguacil, It. aguzzino , 
Pg, alguazil , Arab, al-vazir. 

Arguer, a Fr. technical term, to 
draw gold or silver into wire, has no 
connexion with the ordinary verb ar- 
guer, but is derived from argue , a 
machine (esp. a wiredraw er’s one), 
another usage of orgue, from Low Lat. 
arganum or orgamtm , a machine or in- 
strument. Of the same origin seems 
to be Fr. a/rganeau or organeem, a metal 
ring. 

Armbrust (Dutch airmbrost), a Ger- 
man word for a cross-bow, as if from 
arm and trust , the breast, is a corrup- 
tion of Mid. Lat. arbalista , arcubalUsta, 
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from arcus, a bow, and balUsta , a ma- 
chine for casting (Gk. bailed n, to throw), 
Cf. Fr. arbalite (Biefenbacli, i. 72). 

Abmbt, a French word for a helmet 
or headpiece, so spelt as if from arme, 
44 armour for the head,” is a corrupt 
form of abnet , Bp. almetc , for elmete , 
old Fr. healmet , “ helmet,” a diminu- 
tive of healme , hahne , a helm (Diez, 
Bcheler). Compare Fr. almoire and 
cmnolrei Languedoc armc, the soul (Cot- 
grave), It. aima. The origin is Goth. 
hilms, a helmet, Icel. hjabrvr. 

Arqxjemie (old Fr.), and Mod. Greek 
a/rchemia, alchemy, are corruptions of 
alchimie , It. alchinvia , Bp. and Portg. 
alqmmia (from Arab, al-kimid, i.e. al 
(article) 4- x’nytia), 80 spelt, perhaps, 
from a notion that it meant the arch 
or chief science. Compare Archimas- 
TRYE, p. 10. 

Chascun veult souffler Varquemge. 

Recueil de Farces , 15th cent, p. 414 
< (ed. Jacob). 

Arriere-ban, a French word for ‘‘a 
proclamation, whereby those that hold 
of the king by a mesne tenure, are 
summoned to assemble, and serve him 
in his warres.”— Cotgrave. It is a cor- 
ruption of 0. Fr. arban , military ser- 
vice, Gcr. hariban , Low Lat. ari bannum, 
haribannum , herebannum, an army- 
edict (indidio exercitus), from here, 
army, and banmim, an edict. Bee Spel- 
man, Glossarium, s.v. Herebannum. 

Arriero (Bp.), a muleteer, which at 
first sight suggests a connexion with 
* Fr. (t/rridre, Prov. a/reire, he that walks 
in the rear (Lat. ad retro ) of his beast 
to urge it forward, is really from arrear, 
to drive mules, from the common cry 
to his beasts, arre ! arre! (Tylor , Prim. 
Culture, i. 178). 

The muleteer of Spain is justly renowned ; 
his generic name is arrieio, a gee-uper, for 
his arre arre is pure Arabic, as indeed are 
almost all the terms connected with his craft, 
as the Moriscoes were long the great carriers 
of^pain. — Ford, Gatherings from Spain, p. 74, 

Whenever a particularly bad hit of road 
occurs, notice is given to the team by calling 
over their names, and by crying out “ arre , 

' arre,” gee-up. — Id. 0 p. 64. 

Asohlaucr, “pot-leek,” as if from 
asch , a pot, a German name for the 
shallot, also sometimes spelt esslauch 
(as if edible leek), is a corruption of 
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ascalonicum, i.eAhe plant from Atcalm. 
Hence also our “ scallion.” 

Agasis, Strabo’s attempt to give a 
Greek appearance to the foreign word 
oasis (Arab, wah), as if from the verb 
avo, to be dry and hot. 

Augenbraune, “ eye-brown,” a Ger- 
man word sometimes found for the 
eye-brow. The proper form is augen- 
braue, augbraue , Mid, High Ger. oueprd 
(hr awe, bra , brow, zzophrus). — Andre- 
sen. 

Augen-lied, German word for an 
eye-lid, of which it seems to be a cor- 
ruption, as if from lied, a song. 

Auricalco (Span.), It. oriealco, Lat. 
amichalcum , an assimilation to aurum , 
gold, of Greek oreichalkos , “mountain 
copper.” 

“ Aurina [It.] , as Vrina because it is 
yellow.” — Florio. Similarly old Fr. 
ovine is due to an imagined connexion 
with or. 

£t mon orine 

Vous dit-elle point que je meure? 
Maistre Pierre Patnelin , Recueil de Farces, 
15th cent. p. 60 (ed. Jacob). 

Aurone, the French name of the 
plant Artemisia ab'otonum, is formed 
from the Lat. dbrotonnm, and has no 
connexion with aurum. Compare the 
Eng. form averoyne. 

Autheur, ) old Fr. spellings, e.g. 
Authorite, 1 in Rabelais, of auteur 
(audeur), due to a supposed connexion 
with authentique, Greek authentes. 

Auvent (Fr.), a penthouse of cloth, 
&c., before a shop window (Cotgrave), 
Prov. anvan, so spelt as if something 
extended to the wind (au vent), or as a 
shelter against the wind (ante ventum), 
Low Lat. auvannus, auventus, may b© 
(Prof. Bkeat thinks) of Oriental origin, 
cf. Pers. aw an, dwang, anything sus- 
pended, Eng. awning. Old Fr. forms, 
and further corruptions, are ostvent, 
ostevent (Bcheler). 

Avant (French), “ The time of Ad- 
vent ; which is about a month before 
Christmas.” — Cotgrave. As if the fore- 
season, from avant, before. 

Awgrym, a Welsh word meaning a 
sign, when used for the old cryptic cha- 
racter called an Ogham is no doubt a 
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corruption of that word. There is a 
“Welsh tradition that in the time of 
Beli the Great there were only 16 
* awgryms.' ” — L Taylor, Greeks and 
Goths, p. 121. 

Welsh awgrym would seem to have 
been borrowed from old Eng. awgrym 
(Prompt Pan?.), cyphering, calculation 
with the Arabic numerals, “ His augrim 
stones lay en faire apart” (Chaucer, 
The Milleres Tale) ; Fr. algorisme, L. 
Lat. algarienms. 


B. 

Bacalao (Span.), Portg. bacalhao , 
dried cod-fish, “poor jack,” ling, so 
spelt as if from Sp. bacuh , Lat. bacu- 
bim, a stick, because when drying it is 
kept open and extended by a small 
stick. So Ger. bakeljau , a cod-fish, 
seems to be connected with bakel , a 
stick (Fr. cabeliau, cabdlaud). 

All these, however, as well as Dutch 
kabeljaauw , kabbejjamv (Sewel), seem 
to be corrupted from Basque bacalaiba , 
the cod. 

Baccalaureus, a corruption of the 
Low Lat. baccalareus, a bachelor, in 
order to suggest a connexion with the 
laurel berries (bacca laurea) with which 
the graduating student was ( ? ) endued. 
The origin of baccalareus is doubtful. 

Andresen suggests vaccalareus as the 
possible original. See Baccalaureate, 
p. 17. 

La reception des medecins dans 1’ecole de 
Montpellier 6tait accompagnee de ceremonies 
particulieres. . . . On ne pouvait se presen- 
ter a l’epreuve du baccalaurea t qu’apres trois 
armies d ’etudes. Le candidat qui la subis- 
sait d’une maniere satisfaisante, recevait des 
juges une des bales ( baccae ) du laurier re- 
serve k la couronne doctorale (c’est de la, 
selon queloues ecrivairm, que vient bacca- 
laureate — Chtruel , Dictionnaire des Institu- 
tions, p. 761. 

Bacjhbohne, “Brook-bean,” a Ger- 
man name for the plant brook-lime, is 
a corrupted form of bachbunge , the ve- 
ronica beccabumga. 

Baldeian (Ger.), the plant valerian , 
of which word it is a corruption. 

Baldrsskinn, Le. Holder's shin, an 
Icelandic word for a baldaquin or ca- 
nopy, is a corrupted form of baldskin 


or baldoMn , stuff made at Baidak, Le* 
Bagdad . 

At this day *tis called Valdac, or Baldath , 
— Sir Thomas Herbert, Travels, p. 2542 (1665). 

See Bodkin, p. 33. 

Barbastrello, an Italian name for 
the bat or reare-mouse (Florio), is a 
corruption of the Latin vespertiUo. See 
Sportiglione. 

Baroccio, ) Ital. word for a two- 

Biroccio, j wheeled vehicle, is an 
assimilation to cct/rroccio , of Lat. bi- 
rotum, two-wheeled, whence old Fr. 
barot , Fr. brouette (for birouette). 

Batengel, ) a German word for 

Bathengel, ) the plant germander, 
formerly explained by the Greek bathus 
angelos (deep angel !), is corrupted from 
betoni cuius, a dim. of betonica (Andre- 
sen), 

Battifredo (It.), a tower or shed 
used in war, as if from battere , to beat, 
a machine for assault and offence, was 
formerly spelt bettifredo , and is the 
Low Latin bertefredum, M. H. Ger. 
her emit, 0. Fr. bwfroi, a tower of de- 
fence or security, from bergan , to pro- 
tect, and frid, a tower. See Belfry, 
p. 27. 

Bauchgrimmen, a German term for 
the gripes or colic in the stomach, as 
if denoting fierce (grimmig) pain, has 
not, as might be supposed, any con- 
nexion with grimmen, to rage, but, ac- 
cording to Andresen, is properly from 
krimmen (or grimmen), to clutch or 
grip. 

Baum-wolle, the German word for 
cotton, Low Ger. baum-bast , as if 
“ tree-wool ” procured from the bast 
or inner bark of a tree, Dut. boom- 
basyn , boom-wolle, boom.- eye, “ tree- 
wool ” or “ tree-silk ” (Kilian), are all 
corruptions of Lat. bombydnum, bom- 
byx, cotton, originally silk, the jnroduct 
of the bombyx, or silkworm, It. bombi- 
dna , Fr. bombasine, old Eng. bombast, 
cotton (Wedgwood). 

Bauta-steinn, 1 an Icelandic word 

Bautarsteinn, / for stone monu- 
ments in memory of the dead, which 
used to be erected along the high roads, 
as in ancient Rome, so called as if to 
denote “stones of the slain,” from 
brnta, to slay. The word is most pro* 
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bably only a corruption from brautar- 
Mnar,i.e. “ road-stones” (by dropping 
they) ; compare the analogous Swedish 
word brauia/rlcuml, road monument 
(Cleasby and Vigfusson, s.v.). 

Bean shIth, “woman of peace/’ the 
Gaelic expression for a fairy(vid. Camp- 
bell’s Popular Tales of the Western 
Highlands, vol. ii. pp. 42-5), as if from 
shith, Ir. siodh , peace. It is properly 
the same word as Ir. bean-sidhe , woman 
of the fairy mansions or hills ( sidh ), 
within which the fairies were believed 
to dwell. 

4 4 Fantastical spirits are by the Irish 
called men of the sidh, because they 
are seen as it were to come out of 
beautiful hills, to infest men ; and 
hence the vulgar belief that they reside 
in certain subterraneous habitations 
within these hills; and these habita- 
tions, and sometimes the hills them- 
selves are called by the Irish sidhe or 
siodha ” (Colgan). So O’Flaherty’s 
Ogygia,, p. 200. With sidh or sigh , a 
hill, compare Sansk .sihha, a hill. Simi- 
larly certain supernatural beings are 
called by the Chinese 44 hill-men ” 
(Kidd, China, p. 288). Sidh, pro- 
nounced shee, was transferred, like our 
word faerie, from their habitation to 
the fairies themselves (vide J oyce, Irish 
Namss of Places, 1st S. pp. 172-179; 
Old Irish Folk Lore, pp. 32-37, 64, 75, 
79 ; C. Croker, Killarney Legends, pp. 
72, 126). Dr. O’Donovan thinks that 
the more probable origin of the word 
is sidhe, a blast of wind, which (like 
Lat, spiritus , Gk. pneuma) may figura- 
tively signify an aerial or spiritual 
being (O’Reilly, Ir. Did. p. 699). Cf. 
sigh, a fairy, and sighe, a blast (? Eng. 
44 sigh ”). M. Pictet compares the words 
siddhds , beneficent spirits of the Indian 
mythology supposed to dwell in the 
Milky Way, stddha, a magician, siddhi, 
magic (Origines Indo-Ewrop. tom. ii. 
p. 639). 

Beaupbe, a French corruption of 
Dat. boegspriet, Eng. bowsprit, Ger. bog- 
epriet * 

Behemoth (Heb., Job xl. 15), appa- 
rently the plural of behemah, a beast, is 
really a Hebraized form of the Egyp- 
tian p~ehe-mau $ i.e. 44 The-ox-(of the)- 
water/’ the river-horse or hippopota- 


mus, It. bomarino (Delitzsch, Comment 
toury on Job, vol. ii. p. 857) ; otherwise 
spelt p-ehe-mout (Additions to Littrb, 
p. 358). 

Beifusz, 44 By-foot,” a German name 
for the plant mugwort (artemisia vul- 
garis), Low Ger. hi fat, so called appa- 
rently with reference to the idea that a 
person carrying this about him will 
not become weary, is corrupted from 
Mid. High Ger. biboz, from bozen, to 
pound, it being pounded for use (An- 
dresen). 

Beinn, 1 Icelandic words for 

Bein-vi$i, J ebony , which, as if pro- 
perly e-bone-y , has been brought into 
connexion with bein , a bone (Ger. bein 9 
Swed. and Dan. ben). Fbony, Lat. and 
Gk. ebenus , is really the stone wood, 
Heb. eben, stone. 

Beispiel, in German an example, as 
if from spiel, a game, is from the Mid. 
High Ger. and Low Ger. bispel, as if 
a by-speech or by-word, 0. H. Ger. 
piwort (Andresen). 

The word hirchspiel, or parish, has 
similarly nothing whatever to do with 
spiel. The dialectic form hirspel (Low 
Ger. kiispel ) shows the ground-word 
more plainly, sc. spel. Cf. Eng. Gospel . 

Beisze, 1 German provincial cor- 

Beiszkohl, f ruptions (as if from beis- 
zen, to bite) of the word Biesze, itself a 
dialectic form for Beete (Low Ger. bete , 
Dutch bid , Lat. beta), the beetroot. 

Bellioone (It.), a loving cup (Hung. 
billikom), is a disguised form, by assi- 
milation to hello, bellico, &c., of old Fr. 
vilcom, used in the same sense, which is 
from A. Bax. wil-cume, greeting, wel- 
come (Diez). See Vidrecome. 

Benjamins, a Wallon corruption of 
halsamine, also known as beljamine 
(Sigart). 

Bergfriede, a German corruption 
of Mid. Lat. berfrednis, a war turret 
(Mid. High Ger. her cvrit), as if with 
thought of berg (mountain), or from 
bergen, to save, or guard, and friede, 
peace (Andresen). 

Berlonger, a Wallon du Mons cor- 
ruption of Fr. balancer (Sigart). 

Bernstein (Ger.), amber, as if “ the 
stone that burns ” (like Engi brvm-stom 
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for bren- stone), is said to be a corrup- 
tion of Gk. bemice, beronice , amber 
(G. Ebers, Egypt , Eng. trans., p. 14, 
ed. Birch ; and so Sharpe, Tim Triple 
Mummy Case of Aroeri-ao , p. 5) ; but 
this is very improbable. From bernice 
come Mod. Gk. bemiki , varnish (orig. 
made of amber), Sp. bern/iz, Welsh ber- 
nais, and perhaps Fr. vcrnis, “ var- 
nish.” 

Bibernelle, the German name of 
the plant pimpernel, as if from liber, a 
beaver, also spelt pimpineMe, Mid. High 
Ger. bibenelle , Butch bevernel , all from 
Low Lat. pimpinella , which is perhaps 
from bipennula. 

Biblette (Wallon), a trifle, is a cor- 
ruption of Bluette, which see. 

Bieberklee, “ Beaver-clover,” a Ger- 
man name for the marsh trefoil or bog- 
bean, seems to have been originally 
Fieberklee , “Fever-clover,” it being es- 
teemed useful in cases of that malady 
(cf. Mid High Ger. bicver for vieber , 
fever). Similarly Bicberhraut, Fever- 
few, and Biebervjurz are for Fieber- 
kraut, Fieberwurz (Andresen). 

Biknenkorb, German word for a bee- 
hive, as if compounded with korb , a 
basket, for Bienkorb , Mid. High Ger. 
binskorp, may be from 0. H. Ger. bine - 
kar, kar being a vessel. Compare Prov. 
Ger. leichlm% a coffin, Mid. High Ger. 
Uchkar (Andresen). 

Bilwg, the Welsh word for a hill- 
hook, is evidently only the English 
word borrowed and disfigured into a 
Cambrian shape. 

Bischolf, a Mid. High Ger. form of 
bischof a bishop, which has been assi- 
milated to the common termination 
-o// in Rudolf, &c. (Andresen). 

Biszschaf, “Bite-sheep,” in old Ger- 
man writings a satirical perversion of 
bischof bishop (Andresen). 

Blan-cou, “ white-tail,” a Li&ge word 
for a flatterer, seems to be a corruption 
of Wallon blan-do, of the same mean- 
ing (Sigart), which is from Lat. Man- 
dm. 

Blankscheit, a German term for the 
busk or support of a bodice, as if from 
blanks white, and scheit , a lath, is a 
corruption of Fr. planchette , a little 
plank (Andresen), 


Bluette (Fr.), a little spark, as if a 
blue particle (like bluet , the blue corn- 
flower), is a corruption of belluette or 
bellugeite , diminutive of old Fr. hel- 
lugue (Prov. beluga ), a spark, corn- 
founded of bos, bis (a pejorative par- 
ticle), and Lat. lucem 9 light, and so 
meaning a feeble light. Hence also 
Fr. berlue. Compare It. harlume , bad 
light, Sp. vislumbre (Scheler). 

Blumerant, Low Ger. blbmerant , a 
corruption of Fr. bleu mourant (faint 
blue), as if from blume (Andresen). 

Bock-bier, a popular German name 
for a kind of beer, as if from bock , a 
buck, which indeed forms its trade- 
mark. It seems that the Hanoverian 
town Eimbeck was formerly famous 
for the strong beer brewed there ; this 
name was corrupted into Aimbock , and 
eventually into ein bock. Compare Fr. 
un hoc , a glass of beer (Andresen). 

Boit del graisse, in the curious 
popular phrase used in the Wallon du 
Mods patois, “ es occur boit del graisse ” 
“ liis heart is drinking grease 1 ” is a 
corruption of (son ccmtr) bat d'allegresse , 
his heart beats with vivacity (Sigart). 

Bon Chretien, the name of a well- 
known pear (Ger. Christbirne ), is said 
to be a corruption of panchreste (sc. 
thoroughly good), Gk. wdy^pi/oroc (An- 
dreson, Volksetynwlogie , p. 20, and so 
Scheler). 

Bonheur (malhf.ur) for bon eiir 
(rz bomm angurium ), the Ji interpo- 
lated, as if it meant born in a good, or 
evil, hour (heur), under a favourable 
horoscope. See Heureux. 

Ki sert Deu e fait la sue volunte 
E murt en sun service, a bon nre fu n£. 

Vie de Spirit Auban , 1. 351 (ed. 

Atkinson). 

[Who serves God and does His will and 
dies in His service was born to good fortune.] 

“ Bonus, a wood which is jet black, 
and of which chessmen and pen -cases 
are mado” (M. Polo, ii. p. 213, ed. 
Yule), i.e. the Persian abnus , 8p. 
abenuz , ebony. 

Boom-wolle, a German word for 
cotton. When Mid. Latin hamhadum 9 
It. bambagio , Fr. bombasin (Eng. bom- 
bast), as a name for cotton “passed 
into the languages of Northern Europe, 
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the tendency to give meaning to the 
elements of a word introduced from 
abroad, which has given rise to so 
many false etymologies, produced the 
Low. Ger. baum-bast, Ger. baum-wolle, 
as if made from the hast or inner bark 
of a tree ; and Kilian explains it boom- 
basyn , boom-wolle , gossipium, lana lig- 
nea, Rive de arbore; vulgo bombasium, 
q. d. boom-syo, i. e. serieum arboreum, 
from boom, tree, and sijde, sijo, silk ” 
(Wedgwood). 

Bosseman (Fr.), a seaman, as if one 
who had something to do with basso, a 
sea-term for a rope’s-end, and bossoir , 
the cat-head, is a corruption of Dut. 
booisman , a boat’s-man (Ger. boots - 
mann). Cf. Eng. bo's'n for boafs-swam. 

Boucancouque, a Wallon du Mons 
word for a cake, apparently from bou- 
cancr , to dry in the smoke, and conqne, 
a cake (Flem. boob), is a corruption of 
Flem. hoekwoitbo(b, u buck- wheat-cake” 
(Sigart). See Buckwheat, p. 42. 

Boulduc, in the Wallon patois a 
thick-set person, a very strong child, as 
if from Fr. hauler, to swell out (cf. bou- 
tons', a thick-set horbe), is a corruption 
of Fr. boule-dogue, which is a natu- 
ralized form in French of Eng. bull- 
dog. 

Boulevard (Fr.), a rampart, for- 
merly spelt boulovarf and haul overt 
(whence Voltaire thought it was de- 
rived from boule and vert), is derived 
from Ger. bollwcrh (Eng. bulwark), a 
work constructed of holes or tree- 
trunks. So bivouac is from Gor. boi- 
wacht. 

Bouquerant (old Fr.), buckram, 
Prov. boqtioran, hocaran, are assimila- 
tions to bougue, bouc , hoc, a buck, of It. 
hucherame, apparently from buchorare, 
to pierce with holes, and so an opon- 
work tissue. 

Bouquette (Wallon du Mons), buck- 
wheat, is a corruption of Flem. hoeb- 
weyt, “ buck- wheat,” Ger. buch-wcizen 
(Sigart). 

Bququin, a French word for an old 
book (bouquiner, to hunt after old 
books), is Dut. boekkin, Eng. “book,” 
Flem. boek, Ger. buck, assimilated to 
bouquin, a buck. 

Bo^turon, the Greek word for but- 


ter, seemingly derived from the native 
words bods, a cow, and tw6s, cheese, 
was originally a Scythian word. 

Cf. 0. H. Ger. chuosmero (kuhschmer). 

Braine (Wallon du Mons), a barren 
woman, as if akin to brain , filth, use- 
less rubbish (Fr. bran), is a corruption 
of Fr. brehaigne, Bret, hralbon , a barren 
woman. See Barren, p. 23. 

Bratsche, ) German names for the 

PrXtschel, $ tenor violin, are cor- 
ruptions of the latter part of the Italian 
name viola di braccio, i. e . arm-violin, 
opposed to the viola i d/i gamba. 

Bretwalda, the old English name 
for the supreme ruler or wieldor of 
Britain, is most probably a false render- 
ing of the form Brytcnwealda, which is 
alsofound, meaning tlie wide ruler, from 
bryton, wide (cf. brytoncyning, Gk. euru- 
kreum, “wide ruling ’). — Kemble ; and 
Freeman, Norman Conquest , vol. i. p. 
543. 

Brimborions (Fr.), nonsense, trifles, 
useless things, baubles, apparently akin 
to brmbour, a paltry pedlar, old Fr. 
hrimbo (zz Imbo), a morsel of bread, or 
brimbaler, to swing or jangle bells, 0. 
Fr. brimbales, little bells worn by horses 
(cf. brimborions, bawbles of a fool’s cap. 
— Cotgrave), brimbelotfo, a trifle (Rabe- 
lais), is really an altered form of old 
Fr. briborions or h'eborions, supersti- 
tious vanities, old women’s charms, 
mumbled prayers, which words are 
corruptions of breviarium, the Romisli 
breviary used as a by- word for supersti- 
tious and legendary matter. (SoLittr6 
and Pasquier.) Compare the follow- 
ing 

II dit ses brimborions ; (for Breviaire), He 
saies over bis whole Psalter; or be mumbles 
to himself his fond and superstitious devo- 
tions. — Cotgrave. 

Briborions , prayers mumbled up. — Id. 

Breborions , old dunsicall bookes ; also, the 
foolish Cliarmes, or superstitious prayers, 
used by old, and simple women, against the 
tooth -ache, Ac., any such thread bare, and 
musty, rags of blinde devotion. — id. 

C’est matiere de breviaire, Tis holy stuffe I 
tell you ; ironically. — Rabelais.-— Id. 

Cette longue lunette a faire peur aux gens, 
Et cent brimborions dont l’aspect importune, 
Moliere, Les Femmes Savanles, ii. 7. 

Among the books that Pantagruel 
found in the Library of St. Victor was 

H H 
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4 *1*68 Brimborions des padres celestins.” 
• — Rabelais, Pantagrucl , ch. vii. 

Brin d’estoc (Fr.), a leaping pole, 
as if ** sprig of a trunk,” or “ bit of a 
stock,” is said to be formed from Ger. 
spring -stock (Sclieler). 

Brosamen, a German word for 
crumbs, which appears (and has actu- 
ally been considered by some) to be for 
Brotsam,i.e . in old German, hr of, bread, 
as small as seed, samen. The Mid. 
High Ger. form, however, broseme , 
hrosme, is probably from brechcn , to 
break, by dropping out of the guttural, 
i.e. broken bread (cf. brocken). — Andre- 
sen. 

Brot-Vall, tli© Icelandic term for an 
epileptic fit, as if from brof } a breaking, 
a convulsion, 0. H. Ger. broti , fragility, 
is really a corruption of Irbdh -fall or 
brddh-fall , a sudden fall. Compare old 
Eng. b'op\y-fall . — Onnulum (Cleasby, 
p. 81). But against this iElfric has : — 
Epilopsia vel laivatio, burc-cotn [breaking 
disease], fylle-seoc.— Jb ight’s Vocabularies. 
p. 19. 

Buccina (Lat.), a curved horn or 
trumpet, so spelt as if coming from 
bucca, the inflated cheek (Fr. houcb ), 
whereas the more proper form seems to 
be buomn , a contracted word from bori- 
cina . Compare our bugle and Lat. bu- 
cula , a heifer. 

Bucheckern, “ Beech-acorns,” Ger- 
man for beech -nuts, as if from Low 
Ger. eclicr, for elchel , acorn, probably 
represents in the latter jjart Goth, alc- 
ran (fruit), from aim (acre, tilled field). 
— Andresen. 

Bufo, Italian name of the owl, Lat. 
bubo , The grave and reverend Grand 
Duke or Bubo m animus t was formerly 
considered a foolish and mirthful bird, 
apparently from a confounding of bvfo 
with the words {buffo) buff one , Fr. bouf- 
fon, a pleasant jester, buff a, a jest. 
he Due eat cl it com me le conducteur 
D'autres oysemix, quand (Tun lieu se re- 
muent. 

Comine Bouffons chan gent de gestes, et 
muenfc 

A in si est-il folastre et plaisanteur. 

Beloit, Portraits d’Oifseaut , 15b?. 

See Broderip, Zoobgical Recreations. 

p. 109. 

Buschklepper (for which the form 


buschldoprfer is also found) a German 
term for a highwayman, as if from 
Idcpper, a nag, is perhaps a corrupted 
form of Buschldopfer , a bush- beater 
(Androsen). 

C. 

Cadiila, an Irish word for Catholic , 
as if identical with cadlda , fair, beauti- 
ful, from cadhas , honour, resj>ect, glory. 

Calamandeea, Ital. name for the 
plant germander, is an assimilation to 
calamo 1 a reed or cane, of Lat. chamm- 
drys , Greek chamai-drus , “ground- 
oak,” whence also Sp. camedrio t Fr. 
germantbk^ Eng. germander . 

Calterire (It.), to scratch or gall, 
also to make skilful or crafty, has been 
formed from sealferire, scaltrire, orig. to 
sharpen (probably from Lat. scalptu- 
rire ), the s having boon mistaken for the 
preposition CrT (^a), which it commonly 
represents at the beginning of Italian 
words, and tlicn dropped. On the 
other hand sreglicre , to choose, and 
scilinguare , to stammer, have been 
formed by prefixing s ( z= e,r) to words 
already compounded with that prepo- 
sition, and thus stand for Lat. ex-e{x)- 
ligere , ex-e(x)Ungvare (Die?). 

Camog, an Irisli word (pronounced 
comoge) for the punctuating stop called 
a comma , Greek Jcornma , of which word 
it is doubtless a corruption. Camog 
properly means a curve or curl, from 
the root cam t crooked, bent, and was 
applied to the stop (,) from its curved 
shape. 

CAMriDOGLio, Ital. name of the Capi- 
tol at liome, an assimilation to cantpo , 
a field, and doglio , a barrel, of capitolio, 
Lat. capitoUum. The insertion of m 
before p or b in Italian is found in other 
instances, e.g. “ Salto di Timberio ” in 
Capri, “ Tiberius’ Leap.” 

Canaielenvogeln, a colloquial cor- 
ruption in German of Canarienvogel , as 
if the bird of the rabble (Andresen). 

Candelarbre, as if a /w-Bhaped re- 
ceptacle for candles, an occasional 
French conniption of candelabre , Lat. 
candelabrum . 

Cangrena (It. and Sp.), Fr. cangrine, 
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a gangrene, from Lat. gangrcena , spelt 
» with a c from a false reference to can- 
cer (Biez). 

Canibal (Span.), Fr. can/nibale, It. 
camdbale , a man-eater, as if one having 
the voracity of a dog (Lat. canis ), is a 
» <* corrupt form of Caribal. Compare 
Span, caribe , an Indian which eateth 
mans flesh (Minslieu). 

Canis, a mediaeval Lat. rendering of 
Phan, a Tartar king (Pers. Pham, a 
prince). 

Hex Tartarorum qui et magnus canis dicitur. 
— Chron. Naiigii, ami. 1299 [ Genin , Rental. 
Phitotog. ii. 2.55 J. 

So It. cane , a dog, al$o in the Tar- 
tarian tongue an Emperor or absolute 
monarko (Florio). 

The word Can sigmfieth Emperor. — Pur- 
chas , Pilgrimages, p. 151. 

Carnifex, “Flesh-maker,” the Latin 
word for an executioner or torturer. 
Pictet makes tho ingenious suggestion 

* that carn/i- here is the Latin represen- 
tative of the {Sanskrit word Parana, 
punishment, execution, putting to 
death, just as career is akin to Sk. Pa- 
rag ar a, house of punishment, prison. 
So the word would bear the appro- 
priate signification of “ Execution- 
maker.” — Origincs Judo-Bump. ii. 454. 

Cabo, an old Italian name for the 
carraway, as if it meant the dear or 
costly spice. 

Cdro, deare, precious, beloued, leefe, costly 
. . . Also Caraway- seed. — Florio. 

* Cakreau (Fr.), an old corruption of 
carrousse ' ~«.*ouso (Ger. gar am, “all 
out,” of a glass drained to the bottom), 
perhaps mistaken for a plural. 

II ne faisait nulle difficult^ de faire des 
carream ou brindes avec eux a ebaque reps. 
— Francois de Sales {Hist, de St. Chantal, l. 
255, 1870). 

Caserne (Fr.), a barrack, formerly a 
small chamber where soldiers were 
lodged, which seems to be akin to 0. 
Fr. case , a house, casetie, casino, Lat. 
casa (with which, indoed, Diez con- 
nects it), is tho same word as Frov, Fr. 

# cazerm, cazerna, from Lat. quaferna, a 
chamber to hold four or a quaternion 
(like casern from qnatcA'nus). — Littre, 
Additions. 

Ceata-cam, an Irish name for the 


constellation Ursa Major, as if it had 
something to do with ceat , a hundred* 
or ceatha, a shower (like Hyades, zr The 
Itainy), is a corrupted form of ceacMa - 
cam, otherwise Cam-ceachta, i.e . The 
Crooked Plough. 

Ceithir RANNA IiUATH an domhain, 
a Gaelic popular phrase, “The four 
brown quarters of the universe,” i.e . 
the whole wide world, lluadk, red- 
dish-brown, is probably a corruption of 
roth, a wheel or circle, “ The four quar- 
ters of the circle of the world.” — J. F. 
Campbell, Tales of the Western High- 
lands , vol. ii. p. 486. 

Coena (Lat.), supper, the usual spel- 
ling of cena ( c<sna ), as if it were the 
Greek Poine, the common meal. 

Champ, a Fr. word for the edge or 
narrow side of a brick or piece of wood 
(de champ, edgewise), is an assimilation 
to champ, field (Lat. campus), of chant, 
a side, a corner, old Fr. cant (whence 
Fr. canton, chanteau, Eng. cantle). But., 
Ban., Swed. Pant, an edge, whence old 
Eng. cant, an edge, also to tilt over on 
one side, and decant. 

Chantepleure, the paradoxical 
French word for a watering-pot or fun- 
nel (whence It. and Sp. caniimplora), 
apparently that which sings while it 
weeps, the chant being the noise made 
by the water gushing from the minute 
holes, and the plenrs the water shed. 
Jt is peril aps a corruption of a form 
ehampleure, corresponding to Norm. 
champelure , Picard, champ! euse, a fun- 
nel, from a verb ckampler, to pierce or 
hollow (whence champlure, a hole). 
— Sclieler. 

Charter, an old French term for a 
prison, as in the phrases Saint Denis 
de la Ghartre, tenir en chartre-prwee (to 
keep in confinement on one’s own au- 
thority), is a corruption of the Latin 
career. 

Chartriers, prisoners, in “ Hospice 
ot rue de Chartriers ” in the town of 
Mons, Hainaut, is probably a corrup- 
tion of sarticres or sarties, a Wallon 
word moaning invalids (Sigart). 

Chasmate (old Fr.), used by Babe- 
lais not only for a casemate or under- 
ground fortification (It. casa-maMa), 
but for an abyss or opening in the 
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ground, from a supposed connexion 
with Greek chdsma , chdsmatos , an 
abyss. 

Chat-huant, “ Hooting-cat,” a 
French word for a screecli-owl, an- 
ciently chahuan , is doubtless a corrup- 
tion of the Anjou cltoumi , Berry cha- 
vant , Prov. chatmna, L. Lat. cavanmis, 
akin to Wallon chaon , an owl, O. Fr. 
c&oe, M. H. Ger. ehouch, Dut. kame, 
Eng. “chough” (Diez, Seheler). Si- 
gart gives also old Fr. clmiant , Lan- 
guedoc chauana , Low Lat. cauanna , 
Bret, haoan , an owl. 

Menger les oeufa du cahuant, — Bomlh Prov. 
16th cent. (L« ihmx de Liney , Pm>. Franc. 
1 1 59). 

Chatouiller (French), to tickle, 
touch gently, apparently derived from 
dW, a cat, from the pleasure it takes 
in being stroked (like Fr. chatoyer , to 
to change colour, as does a cat’s eye, 
Prov. Fr. to caress or fawn like a cat, 
chatferie , fawning). Compare It. #rd- 
tarigolare (from gatto, a cat), to claw 
and tickle (Florio). The old Fr. word 
was catillcr, and this is, no doubt, an 
adaptation of Flem. keUlon , kiffolen, to 
tickle, Dut. kittelen , Swed. jk/tffa, Ger. 
kitzeln , A. Sax. cite lion, to tickle, Scot. 

Compare chatonner zz kittle, to 
bring forth kittens; Scot, kittling , a 
kitten, also tickling. 

New curage kitillis all gentil hertis. 

G. Douglas, Buke s <>/’ Eneados, p. 105, 

1. 14. 

It never fails, on drmkm’ deep 
To kittle up our notion. 

Burns , Poems , p. 17 (Globe ed.). 

Prov. Fr. forms are catouye (Sigart), 
gatailU , gattie (Seheler). 

Chattemite (Fr.), a hypocrite, ap- 
parently a “soft cat,” as if from Lat. 
cat a mifis (cf. mitou , mifmiard , a cat, a 
hypocrite), in Cotgrave. Chatemite is 
perhaps from Lat. catamitus used in an 
altered sense. 

Ermites, hypocrites, chattemites , sanctorons, 
patepelues, torticollis. — Ilubelms, Pantagrae- 
line Prognostication , v. 

Chatjvb-souris (Fr.), “bald-mouse,” 
the bat, is perhaps a corruption of 
choue-emris, “ owl-mouse,” the mouse 
which flies at night like an owl. So 
M. Sigart, comparing the Liege form 
chwye-$ori , where chawe (Wallon chaou) 
means an owl. Compare Picard, cae- 


eeuris, perhaps for cavescuris. The 
baldness of the winged-mouse is cer- 
tainly not so likely to have given it its 
popular name as wonld its resemblance 
to a bird. Compare Ger. fledermaus , 
Prov. rata pennada, “ winged rat.” 

Chevrefeuille, the French name for 
the honeysuckle, as if from chcvre and 
feuilJc , is a corrupted form of the Lat. 
cappavi folium, so called from its rosem- 
blanee to the caper leaf, Lat. cappa/ris. 
Similar is the Ger. gciss-blatt , Eng. 
caprifohj (Prior). 

Chouaner, chuiner, a Wallon verb 
meaning to make haste, affords a curi- 
ous instance of a word originating in a 
series of popular misconceptions. Ac- 
cording to M. Sigart it arose as follows : 
On the entry of the allied armies in 
1814 the Hainaut peasants hearing the 
word gtschwind , quick ! every moment 
in tho mouths of the impatient soldiers, 
supposed it to bo an imperative gechu - 
ino ! The first syllable boing to them 
difficult of articulation, they adopted 
the word m the form of dcchuinc , then 
dropped the de-, and from the remain- 
der made tho vorb chuiner , chicaner, 
chouaner. 

Cnou blanc faire (en jou de quilles), 
a colloquial French phrase, “ To make 
a white cabbage,” moaning to hit or 
win nothing, make a miss or failure. 
Chou here probably stands for choup , 
the Berry pronunciation of coup (Littrd), 
so that the sense would be to make a 
blank stroke. 

Choucroute (sc. “cabbage-crust”), 
a French transformation of the German 
sauerkraut (sour cabbage). In the 
Family Papers at Caldwell (Maitland 
Club), pt. i. p. 207, Mrs. Scott speaks 
of ^sorer-crude, a stinking kind of 
kail.” 

Christiane, a Wallon du Mons cor- 
ruption of Fr. chrysantheme, a chrysan- 
themum (Sigart). 

Ciiristiane, and Christanie, popular 
corruptions in German of kastanie , the 
chestnut (Andresen). 

Cimier, the French word for a rump 
or round of beef, is a transformation of 
the German ziemer , by assimilation to 
the native term cimier , the crest or 
highest part of any tiling, which is from 
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time, It., Bp. cdma, Lat. cyma, Gk. huma, 
a sprout. 

Cingler (Fr.), to sail, so spelt as if 
identical with cingler , to whip or scourge 
(“to cut the sea.” — Cotgrave), lit. to en- 
circle with a pliant lash (Lat. cingulum , 
a girdle), is old Fr. singler (Sp. sing- 
lar ), a nasalized form of old Fr. sigler , 
from 0. H. Ger. sogolen , to sail, Icel. 
sigla (Ger. segeln). —Diez, Scheler. 

Cloporte, the French name of the 
wood-louse, as if “ close-door,” is a cor- 
ruption of closporque , i.e. the pig that 
can shut itself up (by rolling itself into a 
ball ), porca clusilis. This insect in many 
dialects is popularly known as a sow or 
pig, e.g . Languodoc pourcelets , in Italy 
porcclimi, colloq. Fr. pm'celets (Wall on 
pour cAau- single ) ; in Anjou and Brit- 
tany trees (zzt rules), inDauphin<5 lemons 
(r: cochins), in Charroagne cochons do 
St. Antoine , Prov. En^ sow. 

Cobarde ( Sp.), a coward, also covarde , 
supposed to mean a skulking fellow 
that hides himself in a coha or cova , a 
cave or recess (Stevens, 1706), is a cor- 
ruption of old Fr. conard . the short- 
tailed hare. See Cow- heart, p. 78. 
lloy vereis, Cobardn Gnegos, 

Be la inanera que Circe 
lruta euantos pasa^eros. 

Aquestos umbrales toenn. 

Calderon , El Mayor Lncanto Amor. 

[Coward Greeks, this (lay’s experience 

Teacketh you how Circe treats 

Every traveller who steppeth 

EroxL his ship upon these shores. 

F.l). Mac Cart /n/.] 

Colidei, a Low Lat. word for the 
old Celtic monks or Guide es, as if from 
Lat. colero Deum, to worship God 
( Dci-coke ), is a corruption of Ir. m7e- 
de, a “ gilly,” or servant, of God. 
Compare the Gaelic surnames, Gil- 
christ, Gill-espie, Glll-ies, Gil-more , 
servant of Christ, of the Bishop, of 
Jesus, of Mary. Scottish helcdci. (See 
W. F, Skene, Celtic Scotland , vol. ii.) 

Colmena, a Spanish word for a bee- 
hive, Portg. colmea, as if a well-stocked 
place, from colmar , to fill up, is either 
from Arab, kuwara min nahl , a hive of 
bees (Diez), or Basque kdloen-wenan, of 
the same meaning (Donkin). 

, Oommencer (Fr.), as well as Eng. 
commence, is spolt with two m*s from a 


false analogy to words like commander, 
commettre , commenter , commend, com- 
mune, <fec. The correct form would be 
comencer and comence. Compare Norm# 
Fr. cumencer, It. commdare, Bp. and 
Prov. comenza/r, all from a Lat. cum- 
in! Hare, to cominitiate or begin to- 
gether. 

Veant Amphibal, ki cnmence a precher. 

Vie de Seint Auban, 1. 1642 (ed. Atkinson). 

[Seeing Amphibalus, who commenced to 
preach.] 

Compagno (It.), a companion, old 
Fr. cmnpaing, spelt with a g from a 
mistaken reference to a Lat. com-paga - 
nus, a follow-townsman, compagnia , a 
confederation. A companion, 0. Fr. 
compain, is properly ono who breaks 
bread together, a mess-mate, from Low 
Lat. companies, com-, with, and pants, 
bread. Compare Goth, ga-hlaiba , a 
loaf-sharer, a companion; Bunic gee- 
hartwibcen, loaf-brother, a husband 
(Stephens, 0. North Runic Monuments , 
p. 966); 0. H. Ger. jg i-mazo, gi-leip , a 
moat-sliarer, a loaf-sharer# 

M. Agnel, however, says the g is 
merely due to pojmlar pronunciation, 
as in oignon from Lat. unio'nem (In- 
fluence du Langage Popnlaire, p. 112). 

COMPOSTELLA, SANTIAGO, OT Santo 
Jaco de Gout post ell a, was the common 
corruption of the famous Spanish 
shrine of Sancto Jacobo Apostoto, as if 
it had something in common with such 
words as compostura , compuesto, &c. 

Comrada (Ir.), a companion, as if a 
“talk-mate,” from comh-radh , dis- 
course, conversation (com, with, and 
radh , speech), is an adaptation of Eng. 
comrade, which stands for camrade, 
Fr. camerade, Sp. camarada, the sharer 
of one’s chamber (Lat. camera). 

Concio (Lat.), an assembly, so spelt 
as if from conoieo, to bring together, 
whereas the older form is contio and 
coventio, from convcnire. 

Contredanse (Fr.), where used for a 
“ danse rustique,” is, according to M* 
Scheler, a corruption of Eng. country- 
dance . 

Contre-pointe, 1 the French word 

Courte-pointk, J for a quilt, so spelt 
in the former case as if it denoted a 
covering stitched through and through, 
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with a pattern on either side, in the 
latter as if it were vne couverture piquss 
& points courts. Both are corruptions 
of the Latin culcita panda. See Coun- 
terpane above, p. 77. 

Convoiter (Fr.), to covet, so spelt as 
if compounded with the preposition 
con, is really, like Prov. cobeitar , It. 
cubitare, a derivative of Lat. cupidus , 
desirous ( cupiditare). 

Coquemar (Fr.), a boiler or caldron, 
so spelt as if akin to cogue. , a shell, 
0 . Fr. coquasse , a kettle, or coq, a cook, 
is the same word as It. cogoma, Lat. 
mcuma. 

Corbleu, -v French disguised 

Morbleu, ( oaths substituting 

Parbleu, j bleu for Dim , i.e. 

Ventre-bleu, ) corps de Dim , mort 

de Dim, &c. 

Cordonnier (Fr.), a shoemaker, is 
an assimilation to cor downer, to line, 
cord, or entwine, cordon , a line, of cor - 
douanier (It. corctovamere), one who 
works in cordouan (It. cordovano ) or 
CmdovanleMher (Fr. cuire do Cor done, 
But. Spaansch leder ), Eng. Cord- 
wainer . 

Nupez sanz chauceiire de cordeuon caprin. 

Vie de Seint Auban, 1. 1828 (ed. Atkinson.) 

[Barefooted without shoes of goat- skin 
cordwain.] 

Coronista (Sp.), another form of 
cronista, a chronicler; so coronica , a 
chronicle, as if connected with corona, 
“ crown- doeumen ts. ” Sh akespeare, on 
the other hand, seems to use “ chroni- 
clers ” for “ coroners ” in As You Like 
It (act iv. sc. 1), where, speaking of 
Leander’s death, Rosalind says that 
“ the foolish chroniclers of that age 
found it was — Hero of Sestos.” The 
reading of the Globe edition is “ coro- 
ners.” 

Corps saint, Enleve comme un, a 
French proverb, is a corruption of “ En- 
levd comme un Caurcin which has 
entirely changed its meaning from 
having ceased to be understood. At 
the time of the Crusades different, com- 
panies of Italian merchants settled in 
France, and grew rich by usury. These 
were called Coueroim, Gaoroins, Cahor- 
sins, either because the chief men 
of them belonged to the Corsini family 


at Florence, or had established them- 
selves at Cahors. The harshness expe- 
rienced by their debtors, and a desire 
to get possession of their wealth, fre- 
quently led to their banishment by 
their victims — “ on les enleva pour les^ 
expatrier.” Hence came the proverb.’ 
See on this subject Matt. Paris, sub 
anno 1285 (Le Roux de Lincy , Fro - 
verbes Frangais , i. 9). 

Couette (Fr.), a feather-bed, as to 
form apparently a dimin. of cou , is a 
corrupt expansion of old Fr. coute, coite , 
colte, cuilte (Eng. quilt), from culcta, a 
contraction of Lat. culcita , a cushion. 
Compare Counterpane, p. 77. 

Couperose, “ cut rose,” the French 
word for copperas, a corruption appa- 
rently of Lat. cupri rosa , i.e. flower of 
copper (cf. Gk. chdlhanthon), It. coppa- 
rosa, Sp., Portg. caparrosa (Scheler). 
Other corruptions are Flemish Icoper- 
rood , “red of copper,” German hupfer- 
rauch, “ smoke of eopper.” 

Courte-pointe (Fr.), a quilt, appa- 
rently “short-stitch,” stands for the 
older Fr. coulte points or coilte points 
(old Fr. colte , cult , cuilte ( zzquilt), coute), 
Lat. culcita puncta , a stitched coverlet. 
See Counterpane, p. 77. 

Be soie cailtes pointes n’ainais lit au chucher. 
Vie de Seint Aitban , 1. 682 (ed. Atkinson). 

Couture, a W allon word for a divi- 
sion of a rural commune, or the situa- 
tion of a field, is doubtless a corruption 
of culture (Sigart). Cotgrave gives in 
tho same sense coulture , a close of tilled 
land, and closture, an enclosure. 

Crapau bailee, a French word for a 
species of crape, as if “ froggery ” (from 
crapaud), is a corruption of crepodaille , 
a derivative of crepe , old Fr. crespe, tho 
crisp material. 

Crescione, It. name for cress, so 
spelt as if named from its quick gro wth 
and derived from cresciare, Lat. ores- 
cere, to grow, is really of Teutonic 
origin, and akin to A. Sax. course, But. 
leers , Ger. Icresse , 0. H. Ger, chresso. 

Cretin (Fr.), the name given to the 
goitre- afflicted idiots of Switzerland, 
seems to describe the cretaceous or 
chalky whiteness of skin which charac- 
terizes them, as if from Lat. creta, chalk, 
like Ger. hrddling from lereide, chalk 
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(bo Littrd and Scheler). It is really 
no doubt a corrupt form of Gb'itien, as 
if an innocent, one incapable of sin and 
a favourite of heaven, and so a “ Chris- 
tian ” par excellence (so Gattel, and G<£- 
nin, llecreat. Phihbg . ii. 164). In the 
Additions to Littrd’s Supplement, p. 
361, a quotation is given from the 
Statute de Bordeaux , 1612, in which 
lepers or pariahs of supposed leperous 
descent, are called Chrestiens. At Bay- 
onne they were known as Christians ; 
and it is to such that Godefroy de Paris 
( 15th cent.) refers when he says : — 
Juifs, Tem pliers et Christ liens 
Furent pris et mis en liens. 

Cyre (old Fr.), used by Rabelais for 
sire (Lat. senior), from an imagined 
connexion with Greek (cyrius) kurios, 
lord (Barrd). 

Cyre, nous somxnes a nostre deb voir. — Gar- 
gantua, ch. xxxiii. 

{Similarly cygneur, a swan-keoper, was 
sometimes used in derision for seigneur 
(Cotgrave). 

I). 

Dalfino (It.), a bishop at chesse 
(Florio), also a dolphin, is a corruption 
of alfino , from Pers. and Arab, al-fil, 
the elephant. So old Fr. dauphin . 
See Alfin, p. 5. 

Dame, as a French term in surveying, 
is a naturalized form of Flemish dam, 
Ger. datum, a mole, dike, or “dam.” 

Dame~>teanne, a French word for a 
jar, is a corruption of damajan , Arabic 
damagan, originally manufactured at 
the town of Damaghan in Persia. 

Dammspiel is the usual North Ger- 
man spelling of the more accurate Dam- 
spiel, Damespiel or Dammspiel (Fr. jeu 
de dames), the game of draughts. The 
word of course lias no connexion with 
damm, dam or dyke ; nor is it so called 
from the fact that dames find mild and 
peaceful entertainment in this game ; 
but from the designation of one of the 
pieces, and then of a whole row, — Dame , 
queen or lady. Cf. Schachspiel, the 
game of chess, with a similar reference 
to Shach [sc. Sheikh, Shall] , King. — 
Androsen. 

Dak-dar, a colloquial Fr. expression 


meaning Quick! or swiftly (E. Sue, 
Labiche), perhaps mentally associated 
with darde.r, to dart or shoot, also writ- 
ten dare dare (Diderot, Balzac), seems 
to bo a Prov. Fr. form of demure , used 
in the sense of “ Reculez vite ! ” “ Look 
sharp there ! ” “ Look out ! ” to warn a 
person back from some quickly ap- 
proaching danger. (See Additions to 
Littre, p. 363.) 

Demoiselle, a French word for a 
X>aving-beetle or rammer used in tho 
construction of paths, is probably a 
playful perversion of dame , a term used 
in road-making, which is from Dut. 
dam , a dam or bank, dammen , to em- 
bank, Icel. dammr , a dam. Hence also 
Wallon madame , a pavior’s beetle (8i- 
gart). 

Devil, used by the Eng. gipsies for 
God, is really a foreign word quite dis- 
tinct from “ devil” (A. Sax. deoful, Lat. 
diaholus , Gk. d/iabolos, “the accuser”). 
Tho gipsy word, sometimes spelt devel, 
is near akin to dev a, (1) bright, (2) 
divine, God, Lith. devas, God, Lat. 
thus , divus, Greek Zeus. — Curtins, i. 
202. (Greek theus, which Greek ety- 
mologists connected sometimes with 
theo, to rim, as if the sun -god who 
“runs his course,” pretty much as if 
we connected God with to gad , is not 
related. ) In the Zend-Avesta, the Vedic 
gods having been degraded to make 
room for Ahura Mazda, the supreme 
deity of the Zoroastrians, old Pers. 
daeva (god) has come to be used for an 
evil spirit (M. Muller, Chips, i. p. 25). 

The word’s chance resemblance to Our 
devil lias led to one strange misunderstanding 
in “ My Friend’s Gipsy Journal : ” — “ When 
my friend once read the psalm in which the 
expression * King of Glory ’ occurs, and 
asked a Gipsy if he could say to whom it 
applied, she was horrified by bis glib an- 
swer, 4 Oh yes, Miss, to the devil! ’ ” — F. if. 
Gwome, In Gipsy 'rents, p. 278. 

Diamante (It. and Sp.),Fr. diamanf, 
diamond, formed from Lat. and Gk. 
adama(nt)s, “the untamed” or invin- 
cibly hard stone, under the influence 
seemingly of diafano, transparent. 

Dienstag, the German name for 
Tuesday, as if the day of service, ddenst , 
is a corrupted form of Mid. Ger. dmtag , 
Low Ger, dtsdag , Sax, fiesdag, A, Sax. 
tiwesdag, “Tuesday,” High Ger. ma» 
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tac, ie. the day of (0. Norse) Tyr, High 
Ger. Ziw, the god of war. The Dutch 
form dingsdag has been assimilated to 
ding, jurisdiction ; while the form zin- 
eiag used in Upper Germany literally 
means “ rent-day ” (dies census). — An- 
dresen. 

Dingesdag, d/inhstedag , diggesdag , 
diumesdag , Low Dutch words for Tues- 
day, as if connected with Dut. dingen, 
to plead, to cheapen, instead of with 
the name of the God Tuisco, 0. H. Ger. 
Ziw (Gk. Zeus), Icel, Tyr. Compare 
Ice!. Tys-dagr , Tuesday, Dan. Tirsdag. 

Diouyl or Jouyl, the Manx name of 
the devil, as if from IX or fee, God, and 
omjl, destruction, fury (vid. The Manx 
$oe. Diet, s.v.), is evidently an adapta- 
tion of Lat. diabolus, m Greek didbolos. 

Bixhuit, “ Eighteen, also* a Lapwing 
or Blackplover (so tearmed because 
her ordinary cry sounds not unlike this 
word ” (Cotgrave), Eng. pemeweep, 
peewit , puet, Fr. piette , Dan. vibe (“ the 
weep ” ), O. Eng. tinvfdt. Three lapwings 
are the arms of the Tyr whitt family. 

Cleveland ten jit, Holderness teeajit, 
Scot, tequhyt . 

Get the bones of atie tequhyt and carry 
thame in your clothes. — Trial of EUpeth Cur- 
se tier, 1629 ( Daly ell, Darker Superstitious of 
Scotland , p. 150 j. 

Titmice, a Scotch imitative name for 
the plover. The Danes think that the 
bird cries tyvitl tyvitl “Thieves! 
thieves ! ” for which see the legend 
quoted in Atkinson’s Cleveland Glos- 
sa/ry, s.v. Tevjit. 

Dogana (It.), a custom-house, toll, 
so spelt with inserted g, as if' it denoted 
the impost levied by a doge or duke 
(like regalia, a king’s impost), is really 
derived from Arab, divan, a state-coun- 
cil, areceipt of custom, whencealso Prov. 
doana, Span, a-duana (for al-duana ), 
Fr. douane . 

Doigt d’olive, “ olive-finger,’’ a 
Wallon du Mons word for a severe 
whitlow attended with great inflamma- 
tion. Sigart offers no suggestion as to 
its origin. It is perhaps a contraction 
of Doigt d’oMfcm, “ elephant-finger,” 
from Wallon olifan, an elephant. Com- 
pare Elephcmtique , leprous (Cotgrave), 
and Elephantiasis. 


Dorn-butt (Ger.), “thorn-but,” the 
turbot, appears to be an alteration of 
Fr. turbot, Welsh tofbwt (perhaps from 
Lat. turbo +ot (suffix), in order to simu- 
late a meaning (Sclxeler). 

Dkakon (Greek), a serpent (whence 
Lat. draco, a dragon), apparently a 
derivative of Gk. dralcdn, gazing, as if 
the “quick-sighted,” is probably an 
adapted form corresponding to the 
Sanskrit drig-visha , “ having poison in 
its eye,” a*serpent. 

DeIakel, as if “ tlireeclo,” a com- 
pound of three (drei) ingredients, is a 
Mid. High Ger. corruption of Low Lat. 
theriacuhim, Greek theriahon, whence 
Eng. treacle . 

Duckstein, High Ger. tauchstdn, as if 
from tauchen, to duck, Low Ger. duchen 
or dulcen, is a perverted form of tuf- 
stein (It. info, Lat. and Gk. tophus), 
probably from a confounding of It. tufo 
with tvffo, immersion or dipping (An- 
dresen). 

E. 

Ebenholz, German word for ebony, 
probably regarded as the smooth or 
even wood ( Eben ), is a derivative of 
Lat. ebenus. 

Ebekraute, “ Boar-rue,” also Aber- 
raute, as if from mute , rue, German 
words for tlie plant southern -wood, are 
corruptions of Lat. abrotommi (An- 
drosen), 

Ecorce, Fr. (from corticem) and escar- 
houcle (carbunculus), owe the prefixed e 
to a false assimilation to such words as 
etude (studium), etroif (strictus), epl 
(spica), which originally had an s 
(Brachot, Grammairc Hist. p. 133). 

Effraie (Fr.), a screech-owl (stria), 
so spelt as if it denoted “eelle qui 
effraie ,” that which affrights, and so 
generally understood ( e.g . by Scheler), 
it being regarded as a bird of evil omen, 
and anciently believed to suck the 
blood of children. It is really a corrup- 
tion of old Fr. f resale, which, as we see 
by Prov. Fr. forms bremgue (Gascony), 
presa/ie (Poitou), is derived from Lat. 
proesaga (sc. mis), foreboding, the bird 
that “presages” or predicts misfor- 
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tune (see E. Holland, Faune Pop.de la 
France , s.v.). Comparo its names 
0. Eng. liche-owl ( i.e . corpse owl), Ger. 
leich-huhn , todten-vogcl , Fr. oiseau de la 
mort. 

Kffmye, a Bcricheowle or Lychefowle, an 
unlucky night-bird. — Cotgrave. 

The strix as an object of terror to 
the superstitious is called Puck in W, 
Sussex (Folk-lore Record , i. 18). For 
the form, compare Fr. o rfraie, the 
“ osprey,” from Lat. ossifraga , “ the 
bone-breaker.” 

Ehren, a German form of address 
to pastors, &c., is said to have nothing 
to do with efa'e, honour, but to be a 
corruption of er, i. e. her , her re, herr 
(Andres en). 

Eichhorn, Gennan word for the 
squirrel, as if from its frequenting the 
oak, eiche, Icel. ikorni, But. eekhoren, 
eikJioren, Swed. ickorn , eleorre, A. Sax. 
dew cm, a popular corruption of the Bo- 
inance word, Fr. ecureuil , It. schiriuolo, 
“ squirrel,” Gk. ski-ouros, “ shade-tail.” 
Pictet, however, identities A. Sax. - wert'n 
with Lettish wdweris, a squirrel, Pers. 
ivarwarah, Lat. viverra (Grig. Indo- 
Europ. i. 449). 

Einbeere, “one-berry,” Ger. name 
of the juniper, seems a complete trans- 
formation of Lat. juniperus. 

EinchoranEr, an old H. Ger. cor- 
ruption of Lat. anachoreta (Einsiedler), 
an anchorite, as it' “allein gekomer” 
(Andresen). 

Einode, German for a wilderness, as 
if from cin (one) and oede, a desert, is 
really the Mid. High Ger. einoede, 
einoete, a simple derivative correspond- 
ing in formation to kleinoede , keinot , 
a jewel or treasure. 

Ekelname, a German word for a nick- 
name, as if a name of aversion or dis- 
like, ekel, is formed from the provincial 
word oekelname , the oknamn , ogenavn, 
aulenefni of Northern Europe, i.e. eke- 
name, from auka zz a/ugere (Andresen). 
See Nickname, p. 255. 

Eugnd, in German for Elen or Elen- 
thier, the elk, so written as if it meant 
the foreign beast, Mid. High Ger. El- 
lende , foreign country (eli-lenti, “ other 
land,” Angl. Sax. eleland, and so Ger. 
ehnd,te originally “exile” and then 


“ misery ”). Ehn itself appears to be a 
Slavonic form (jelen ) corresponding to 
Mid. High Ger. elch or elk, Lat. alecs 
(Andresen). 

Elfen-ben, the Swedish word for 
ivory, as if “ elfen-bone,” from elf, 
elfvor , fairies, is for elefant-ben . 

Enconia, an old Sp. word for male- 
volence, Mod. Sp. encono , is supposed 
by Diez to be corrupted from malen- 
conia (zz melancholia), which was un- 
derstood as if compounded with mal, 
evil. In old English writers melancholy 
is frequently spelt malencholy. 

Endekrist, a Mid. High Ger. cor- 
ruption (but found also as late as Lu- 
ther) of Antichrist (Andresen). 

Ene-BuER, Danish name of the ju- 
niper, as if from ene, single, and bmr, 
berry, is (like Spanish enebro, Dutch 
jenever) a corruption of the Latin ju- 
niper us. 

Engelsche-ziekte, “ The English 
Disease,” the Dutch name for the 
rickets or weakness of the ankles that 
children are sometimes afflicted with. 
The original phrase it has been conjec- 
tured was enkd-ziekie, “ ankle-disease,” 
which became first engel-zielde, and 
then Engelsche-ziekte, pronounced En- 
gelse-ziekte. The parallelism, however, 
of the German Englische-kranhheit as 
a name for the rickets may throw some 
doubt on the suggestion, unless this also 
is to be regarded as connected with 
aenkel, the ankle. 

As a matter of fact the rickets did 
first appear in England (see Bachitis, 
supra , p. 812). Dr. Skinner, writing be- 
fore 1667, says it was “known to our 
islands alone,” and that it was Dr. 
Glisson who invented for it “ the ele- 
gant word Rachitis ” ( Etymologicon , s.v. 
Rickets). 

Enkrateia ( iyKpdma ), Belf-controL 
Socrates in Xenophon evidently re- 
gards this, his second virtue, as con- 
nected with TO K()d.TUTTOV, “ tllG best ” 
(Mem. I. vi. 10; IV. v. 11). It is the 
quality of kings (lb. III. ix. 10). This 
probably had some bearing on the Stoic 
dogma that the wise man is a king. 

Entrailles (Fr.),the inwards, spelt 
with the collective suffix -aille, is a 
perverted form, from false analogy to 
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tripaille, of old Fr. entraignes , Sp. 
emir anas, from Lat. interanea, plural of 
mteraneum. 

Entrechat. This strange looking 
word in French for a caper, is a per- 
version of It. capriola intredata , lit. 
cabriole entrelacSe (Scheler, Diction - 
naire, s.v.). 

Epheu, the German name of ivy, as 
if compounded of Ep, the stem of Ep- 
pich, ivy (Mid. High Ger. epfe, apium), 
and hen, hay, is a corrupted form of the 
older words epfi, epfe (Andresen). 

Erable (Fr.), the maple tree, is a 
corruption of eralrre, for esrahre, a co- 
alescence of the two Lat. words acer , 
arbor, maple and tree (Scheler). 

Erdapfel, a popular German word 
for the potato (but formerly for another 
bulbous root), as if the “earth -apple ” 
(Fr. pomm-e-de-tcrre), is a corruption of 
hart off el [originally tartoffol , from Ital. 
(dial.) tartvffola, sc. “truffle ”] through 
the forms artoffel , ertoffel. Similarly 
erdschocke is found for artischocke , arti- 
choke. 

Erdtoffel (Ger.), potato, as if (like 
theFrench pomme-de-terre) it contained 
the word erde, earth, is an adaptation 
of It. tartuffola, tartufo, which stands 
for terrcB tuber , “ earth truffle.” 

So artischocke (the artichoke) is often 
pronounced erdschohe , as if the earth* 
choke. I have heard an illiterate per- 
son point out the seeds with their w r oolly 
covering (pappus) in the calyx, as the 
“ choke ” of this vegetable. 

Erigne (Fr.), a surgical instrument, 
apparently that which serves to raise 
(eriger) the parts that are to be operated 
on (so Gattel), is a corruption of old 
Fr. cwaigne, a spider (Lat. araneus), 
which it was supposed to resemble 
(Scheler). 

Ebl-Konig, the grisly death-spectre 
of European poetry, is the Tatar Irle- 
Ohan who presides over the souls of the 
dead (TyJor, Prim , Culture, ii. 2S2). 
Dr. Prior says that “ the similarity of 
the Danish die, the alder, with the 
name of the fairies in that language, 
eMe-tra and die- folk, has misled Goethe 
to give the name of erlen-kbnig to the 
fairy -king ” (Pop, Names of British 
Plants, p„ 4). See also Cleasby, Ice- 


landic Did, s.v. dlfir, who agrees with 
Grimm that the correct form ife found 
in the Danish EUekongc , qs. Elver - 
konge. 

Escarboucle, French word for the 
carbuncle (Lat. carlmncuJus) , assimilated 
to boucle, a ring or buckle. 

Escargot (Fr.), a snail, seems to have 
been popularly regarded in France as 
a typical watchman or sentinel, pro- 
bably from a contusion between that 
word and old Fr. eschargaite , escargmte 
(Mod. Fr. tchauguctts ), a watch, a 
watch-tower, which is an adaptation of 
Ger. schaar-wacht , a band of watchmen, 
a sentry. In an old chap-book entitled 
“ Le Debat des gens-d’armes et d’vne 
femme contre un ly mass on,” the snail 
mounted on a watch-tower holds the 
gens-d'amies at bay, refuses them ad- 
mittance into the city, threatens to call 
the garrison to repel their attack, and 
behaves generally like a sentinel. Bee 
Nisard, Hist, des Livres Populaires, i. 
117, who thinks escargot originally was 
the same word as escarga/ite, 

Eschec, echec (old Fr.), a robber, as 
if lie w T ho gives one check (Fr. echec, 
old Fr. eschec , from Arab. Pers. esh- 
shdh (for al-shdh) “the king”!) with 
the words “stand and deliver,” is 
really an altered form of Mid. High 
Ger. schach, Ger. schacher , a “sacker” 
or plunderer (Diez, Scheler). 

The coincidence of this word with 
echoes, chessmen, is curiously paralleled 
by Lat. lairo , and latrunmlus , (1) a 
robber, (2) a piece in the game of 
draughts; Egyptian id, (1) a robber, 
(2) a man at draughts (Wilkinson, 
And. Egyptians , ii. 57, ed. Birch). 

Eselmilch, “ Ass’s milk,” a German 
name of the plant euphorbia, esula (also 
called cscIJcraut ), is a corruption of the 
name esula minor (Andresen). 

Etisie (Fr.), consumption, is formed 
from Itique (for heciique, hectic), from 
a false analogy to phthisic of the same 
meaning. 

F. 

Fafarinna, a Grison word for a but- 
terfly, Bard, faghe, -farina, as if from 
Lat. fac, farinam, “ make meal,’* with 
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allusion to the flour like dust left by its 
wings When touched (Diez), is doubtless 
an altered form of Swiss farfall, It. far - 
falla, orig. fcwfaglione , from parpag - 
Hone, Lat. papuionem. 

Faim-valle (Fr.), excessive hunger, 
is a corruption of faim + gwall (Celto- 
Bret.), bad, as we may infer from the 
variants faim-gallc , faim- calls, fraim- 
galle, fringale, analogous to male-faim 
(Scheler). Compare Welsh gwall, de- 
fect, want. 

Faineant, a French word for a lazy 
fellow (in Cotgravc), as if a “do-no- 
thing” (fait ne/mt), like vaurien, It. 
far niente , is said to bo a corruption of 
fcignant ( faignanl ), one who pretends 
he cannot work, lazy (so It. infmgaA'do). 

Falawiska, a word formed in 0. II. 
German out of Lat. favilla , as if to de- 
note yellow ashes { falo , sc. falil, falb, and 
eschen) . — An dr es en . 

Fasihuon, an old High Ger. word 
for the pheasant (Ger. Fasan), Mid. II . 
Ger. phase/mon (also vashan ), are for- 
mations similar to what pheas-hen 
would be in English. 

Fastnacht, the German name of 
Shrove Tuesday, as if denoting the eve 
(nacht) preceding the Lenten fast 
(fasten), (compare Scotch Fasten e'en), 
seems to he only another form of Fas- 
nachi, Mid. High Ger. vasnaJd, from 
vasen, to revel or riot (Mod. Ger faseln, 
to he giddy and trifling), with allusion 
to the indulgence of Carnival-time. 

Fauxboueg (Fr.), a suburb, as if 
that which is not the true town, is for 
fors-bourg , outside the town, which is 
the form of the word in Froissart. So 
Bourg (fa Four, is Burgi Foris , Bourg 
do Dehors (Tooke, Diversions , ed. 
Taylor, p. 178). 

Fors is the Lat. fans, Mod. Fr. hors, 
and Roquefort gives the form hors -bore 
(Diez otherwise). Scheler adds that 
for -bourg is the oldest form in the toxts. 
Faux-lourgs, the suburbs (Cotgrave). 

Feigblatter, “ Fig-bladder,” sc. 
“ Fig-pustule,” and Feigwarze, “Fig- 
wart,” German words for a boil or large 
pimple, and a large wart respectively, 
^ not compounded with feige , a fig, 
bit with the provincial word fide, an 
affection which is supposed, like a 


species of worm, to produce sores, 
&c. (Andresen). 

Feige (Ger.), “fig,” a blow or box, 
ohrfeige, a box on the ear, is a corrupt 
spelling of fege , from fegen, to punish 
or correct, orig. to cleanse or purify 
(compare “ chastise” from “ chaste ”), 
Feger, one who cleans, a sweeper. Near 
akin are old Eng. feaque, to beat, old 
and prov. Eng. fie - , }ey , or feigh , to 
cleanse, fyin (Prompt, Parv. p. 159). 

Fein Geetchen, “ Fine Maggie,” a 
popular name in German for the plant 
fenugreek, Lat. fmnum Grmcum (Fr. 
f emigres, Dutch fynegrieh), from which 
it has been corrupted. Bo in Low Ger- 
man Fine Gret , Fin Mwgret (An- 
dresen). 

Feld-kummel, German word for the 
caraway, as if from hummel, cummin, 
is corrupted from Mid. High Ger. vdt- 
konele, veltquene.l , derivatives of Gk. 
honile , Lat. cunila, thyme (Andresen). 

Feldstuhl, “ a field stool,” a Ger- 
man word for a folding chair, as if 
from field, field, is a corruption of Mid. 
High Ger. valtstuol, a folding stool (cf. 
Ger. f alien, to fold, Fr. fauder). Hence 
also Fr. fauteuil, It., Bp. and Portg. 
faldistorio . 

Felix, “ Happy,” when applied by 
Latin waiters to the south-west part of 
Arabia, was a misunderstanding of the 
native name Yemen, which denoted the 
land to the right of Mecca, but also 
might (like Lat. dexter) means propi- 
tious, prosperous. 

Felleisen, a German word for 'a 
portmanteau, as if a wallet made of 
leather (fell) and iron (eisen), is a cor- 
ruption of Fr. valise , It. valigia , Bp. 
balija. 

Fereolii (Provencal), Port g.ferroUw, 
Sp. hcrrojo, a bolt, so spelt from an ac- 
commodation to Lat. fcrrum , iron, are 
corrupt forms of Prov. verrolh, Fr. ver- 
rouil, verrou, from Lat. vemadum, a 
dimin. of veru, a spit. 

Feuillette (Fr.), a quarter cask of 
wine, It. foglietta, so spelt as if derived 
from feu Ufa, a leaf, It. foglia (Lat. fo- 
lium), In South France it denotes a 
quart; Prov. Fr. forms are fillotte, fil- 
lette. Perhaps from fialette , a diminu- 
tive of phiala (Du Cange), or perhaps. 
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taking account of the It. form, from 
Lat. follw , folliculus , a leathern bag, 
and then a wine-skin (?), the primitive 
cask of most wine countries. Compare 
It. foglrn , a purse in the rogues lan- 
guage (Florio). 

Ffoddgraff, Welsh, a “photograph,” 
assimilated to the native word ffoddi, to 
cast a splendour, — itself, however, pro- 
bably a congener of the Greek stem 
iputr- (phot-), light. 

Fiche, fique, ficotte, in old 
French oaths Par ma fiche (rz spade or 
dibble), fique , or ficotte , are corruptions 
of par ma foy , “as we say, by my 
feckins.” — Cotgrave. 

Fiedel (Ger.), fiddle, so spelt as if de- 
rived from fidicula , the stringed instru- 
ment (from Lat.j tides, strings), is really 
from Mid. Lat, viiula , an instrument to 
accompany songs and dances (Mid. 
High Ger. videle), from Lat. vitulor , to 
rejoice or frisk (like vitulns , a calf). 
Hence also our violin . 

The Prov. Ger. word fidelim is a 
combination of both forms. 

FiSrildi, an Icelandic name of the 
butterfly (Cleasby), as if derived from 
fi&ri, feathers, with allusion to the fine 
feathery farine that covers its wings, is 
another form of fifrildi, (Compare 
Prov. Ger. fei falter, A. 8a x.fifalde.) 

Filagrammk (Fr.), the water-mark 
in paper, seems to be a corruption of 
filigrane, used in the same sense (Sche- 
ler), It. and Sp. fiUgrana, the grain (Fr. 
grain , Sp. and It. gram , Lat. granum) 
or texture of a material wrought in 
wire (Fr. fil, Sp. jila , Lat. jilum, a 
thread) ; influenced by words like epi- 
gramme, programme, monogramme, as if 
the meaning was something written 
(Greek grdmma) in wire or woven work. 
Of the same origin is filigree, old Eng. 
fiUgrane. 

Filasse (Fr.), flax, as if spinning 
stuff (filer, to spin), is perhaps, but 
scarcely probably, an adaptation of Ger. 
flachs, O. H. Ger. j flaks, But. vlae, flax. 

Filunguello, an Italian word for a 
finch, is a corruption of an older form 
fringuello, which is from Lat. fringilla. 

Fimbria (Portg. ) “ a corrupted word 
used instead of epkimera,” the herb her- 


modactyl or May-lily (Yieyra), assimi- 
lated to fimbria, a fringe. 

Fl^ar-mus (Icel.), a “flood-mouse** 
(fljeZr, a flood), a fabulous animal in 
nursery tales, is probably only a cor- 
ruption from the German fleder-maus, 
the bat (Cleasby). See Flinty- mouse, 

p. 122. 

Flageolet, a French name for a 
species of haricot bean, is a cornet 
form of fageolet, a diminutive oifageol 
from Lat. phaseolus, a bean (Scheler), 
by assimilation to flageolet, a pipe. 

Flamherge (Fr.), a sword, appa- 
rently from flamber , to flame, shine, or 
glisten, flamme, flanihe, a flame : like Fr. 
Argot flamme , a sword ; Eng. b'and , a 
sword, from A. Sax. brand, a burning, 
because it glitters when “ brandished ” 
like a flaming torch, just as the Cid’s 
sword was named tizon, from Lat. titio, 
a firebrand. Compare Gen. iii. 24, 
“a flaming sword,” Heb. lahat, a 
flame; Judges iii. 22, “blade,” Heb. 
lahabh, a flame. 

The brandish'd sword of God before them 
blazed, 

Fierce as a cornet. 

Milton, Par, Lost, xii. 63k 
Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand. 

Id. xii. 643. 

Flamberge, however, has nothing to 
do with femme, but is of German origin, 
from feme, side, flank, and her gen, to 
protect. Compare Ger. froberge, a 
sword (from fro, lord), a “ lord-pro- 
tector” (Diez, Scheler). 

Flamme, 1 (Fr.), a lancet, so spelt 

Flammette J as if akin to flamme 
an d flimber ge (which see), as if a glitter- 
ing blade, is a corruption of old Fr. 
flieme (Eng. fleam), Prov. fleeme (for 
fletme), Ger. fliete, M. H. Ger. fliedeme, 
0. H. Ger. fliodima , fliedima, all con- 
tracted from Lat. and Gk. phlebo-tomus, 
a “vein-cutter.” 

Fleur, in the Fr. phrase a fleur de, 
on a level with, seems to be adapted 
from Ger .flur, I)ut. vloer, A. Sa x.fldr, 
floor, as if on the same floor or plain. 

Fleur-de-lis, or fiev/r-de-Luce, is 
said to be a corruption of flcur-de-Lo^s, 
so called from Louis VII. of France 
having assumed it for his device. 
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Floresta (Span.), an accommoda- 
tion to flor, a flower, florecer, to flower, 
of It. and Prov. forests Low Lat. 
foresta , orig. unenclosed land, lying 
outside (Lat. fork) the park. 

Fogote (Span.), a fagot, so spelt as 
if connected with fogar, fogon, a hearth 
or fire-place, fuego (Lat. focus), is the 
same word as It. fagotto, Hr. fagot, from 
Lat. fac&m, acc. of fax. 

Fol, \ an old French name for the 

Fou, / bishop in the game of chess, 
is a corruption of Pers. fil or pi, an 
elephant, the original name of the 
piece. See Alfin, p. 5. 

Fol, A foole, as8, goose, etc. . . . also a 
Bishop at Chess. — Col grave. 

Folie (Fr.), a country-house, “ mai- 
son de plaisance,” seems to be due to 
a confusion between folie, foolishness, 
debauchery, and feuiliie,feuillee, a leafy 
bower, Low Lat. foleia , folia , from Lat. 
folium, a leaf. Compare lobby, a small 
hall, from Low Lat. lobia, laubi-a, 
M. H. Ger. loube, Ger. Icmbe, an ar- 
bour, a leafy bower (Ger. limb, a leaf), 
whence also O. Fr. logo, and “lodge.” 

Forcene (Fr.),mad, furious, raging, 
so spelt as if connected with force, 
violence, forcer, to use force, to over- 
come, is a corrupt orthography of old 
Fr. forsene, from for (fors, Mod. Fr. 
hw's), outside, and sew (Mod. Fr. sens, 
Sp. and Prov. sen, It. senno , 0. H. Ger. 
sin, sense), “ out of one’s senses ; ” 
Prov. forsenat, It. forscnnafo, old Fr. 
forsener, to lose one’s reason, go mad. 

Forcer de la, laine (old Fr.), to pick 
or tease wool (Cotgrave), as if to do 
violence to it, was perhaps originally 
to divide it by forces or shears, which 
word is a contraction {for fees) of Lat. 
forpees. 

Fou, a name for the beech-tree in 
prov. and old French (as if “fool”), is 
a corrupt form of /aw, from Lat. fag us. 

Feeitag, the German name of Fri- 
day, as if “ Free-day,” Mid. High Ger. 
vritac, is properly the Day of the old 
Icelandic goddess Fria or Frigg. 

Feett, the German name of the 
ferret, a contracted form (compare Fr. 
furet, It. furetto, Mid. Lat. furetus, a 
little thief, fwr), assimilated probably to 


the verb fretten, fressen, to eat or de- 
vour. 

Friedhof, the German word for a 
grave-yard, as if bearing the beautiful 
meaning of court (hof) of peace ( friede ), 
bore originally the prosaic sense of an 
enclosed place around the church (cf. 
einfrieden, to enclose), from friede 
[wide), Mid. High Ger. vrithof (from 
vriten, to preserve, Goth, freidjan, to 
spare). The form freithof was in use 
in the 16th century, and still survives 
in South Germany (Andresen). 

Friedrichsdor, Wilhelmsdor, so 
•written instead of Friederiehdor, &c., 
as if dor meant a coin, from a misun- 
derstanding of Louisdor ( zz Louis-d'or). 
— Andresen. 

Fringale (Fr.), a corruption off aim * 
valla , which see. 

Fumart, used as a Fr. name for the 
polecat (putois), and supposed to be 
descriptive of the fume (fumee) or of- 
fensive odour that it exhales (so Addi- 
tions to Littre, p. 367), is really a cor- 
ruption of Eng. foumart or foul-mart . 
See Fulmerde, p. 132. 

Fumier, French for a dung-hill, It. 
fumi&rc, so spelt as if from fume, It. 
fumo, Lat .fumus, reek, smoke, fume, is 
really from Lat. fvmus, filth, dung, old 
Fr. femur. 

Chien sur son fumier est hardi. 

French Proverb. 

Furzog, in Mid. High Ger. a corrup- 
tion of pforzich , which is from Lat. 
porticus (Andresen). 


G. 

Gaillet (Fr.), rennet, apparently a 
diminutival form like cochet, sachet, 
mollet, is a corruption of caille-lait, 
“ curdle-milk.” 

Galantine (Fr.), a cold dish made 
of minced meat, especially fowl, and 
jelly, so spelt apparently from an ac- 
commodation to Lat. gallina (Fr. geUne), 
a fowl, or to galant, galantin, is a cor- 
ruption of “ gelatine, an excellent white 
broth made [originally] of the fish 
Maigre ” (Cotgrave), Low Lat. galatmcu 
Compare Ger. gallert, gelatine. 
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L© blame manger, la valentine. 

Rtcueil tie Farces , 15th cent., p. 309 
(ed. Jacob). 

Ganserich, tlie German name for 
the little hardy plant potentilla or 
wild tansy, as if from gam, a goose, 
and identical with glmserich , a gander, 
is in O. H. Ger. geminc and grensinc , 
from gram , a beak or bill, and is found 
in the older German as grenserlch, 

Gardebceuf, the name given by the 
French to the Egyptian bird, the 
Bennu, from its following the plough 
and living in the cultivated fields, looks 
like a corruption of its native name 
aboogerdan ; the change from Vahooger- 
dan to la bmtfgardian or bc&vfgarde , 
and then to the usual compound form 

ardebmuf ’, being by no means impro- 

abje. 

Gakdine, German word for a cur- 
tain, as if a hanging to guard against 
draughts, &c., Fr. garder , is a corrup- 
tion of Fr. courtinc, It. cortina (from 
Lat. elm's, an enclosure), through the 
form gordine , Dutch gordijn (An- 
dresen)*. 

Garotag, an old High. Ger. corrup- 
tion of Kartag (i.e. Karfritag , Good 
Friday, lit. “ Mourning Day ”), as if it 
were “ preparation day,” the eve of a 
festival (Andresen). See Care-Sunday, 
p. 50. 

Garstige, “nasty, filthy,” as applied 
popularly in German to gastric fever, 
is a corruption of gastrische (Andre- 
sen). 

Gaule Hatjt, as it were “High 
Pole,” an old term in legal French for 
the first day of August, is quoted by 
Hampson (Medii Aevi Kalendarium , 
vol. ii. p. 182) from a Patent Roll, 42 
Hen. III. “ Le Dimenge prochein apres 
la ga/ule haut” It is a corruption of 
La QouU d J Aout, Low Lat. Gub , 
Augmti^hxo&i of August), a mediaeval 
date-name of doubtful origin (vid. 
Spelman, Glossarium, s.v.). Compare 
A. Sax. gedla, “yule.” 

Gauner, a rogue or swindler in 
German, is connected neither with gau , 
country, nor Low Ger. gau , quick (cf. 
gaudaebi a pick-pocket), but is of gipsy 
origin and stands for jauner (Andre- 
sen). 


Geanmchntj, an Irish word for a 
chestnut, evidently from gemnmaidh , 
chaste, and mu, nut, from a misunder- 
standing of the Eng. word, as if it were 
chaste nut , nux casta , instead of nux 
castanea , 

Geierfalk, a German word for the 
jer -falcon or gerfalcon , as if com- 
pounded with geier, a vulture, is a cor- 
ruption of the more correct form ger - 
falls. 

Gelag, \ a banquet or symposium 

Gelage, j in German, a word having 
all the appearance of being derived 
from liegen , to lie (re cumber e), was 
originally gelach , geloch , Low Ger. 
gelalce , from lack, Idche , a banquet, a 
token (Andresen). 

Geschtrr. The French phrase faire 
bonne cMre has been transformed in 
German into gut GescMrr machen , to 
make good gear (or equipage). — Andre- 
sen. 

Giovial (It.), pleasant, jolly, appa- 
rently horn under the happy planet 
Giovc, Jupiter, hut perhaps really de- 
rived from giovare (Lat. juvare), to 
please, he agreeable, or delight (Florio). 
— Scheler, s.v. Jovial. 

Gletscher, a Germanized form of 
Fr. glacier , as if connected with glatf, 
smooth, slippery ; sometimes spelt gliiU 
seller . Compare glatteis , glassy ice (=: 
Fr. verglas). 

Gliedmaszen, a German word sup- 
posed to have originally denoted the 
measure (masz) or length of the limbs 
( glied ), but generally restricted in 
meaning to the arms and legs, the 
hands and fingers, in respect to their 
“ lithe ness ” and efficiency, Low Ger. 
ledematen , is said to be corrupted from 
0. Norse lidha/mot , the juncture of the 
limbs (from mot, meeting, cf. Eng. 
“meet,” Low Ger. moten). lAdhamat 
may itself be a corruption of O. II. Ger. 
lihhamo , the body. 

Glouteron (Fr.), the bur, so spelt as 
if the name referred to its property of 
cleaving or sticking to a person’s clothes 
like glue (Lat. gluten), formerly spelt 
gleteron and* glatteron, the Clote bur 
(Cotgrave), is a modification of old Fr. 
gleton , deion, from Ger. Iclette, Flem. 
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MU (Scheler). Compare Eng. Clot 
Burro (Gerarde, p. 664). 

Godaille (Fr.),’ a toping or drinking- 
bout ( godadller , to tope), is a naturalized 
form of Eng. good ale (old Fr. goudale , 
godale), by assimilation to gogailk, feast- 
ing, good cheer, and other substantives 
in - aille . In the Bordelais patois goud- 
ale is a mixture of wine and bouillon . 
It has no connexion with godet, a 
drinking-glass. Rabelais has goud - 
JhUot , a boon companion, a “ good 
fellow ” (Cotgrave). Compare redin - 
gote , from Eng. “ riding-coat.” 

Gogublin (Fr.), a goblin, a sailors’ 
corruption of gobelin (from Low Lat. 
cobalus, Greek Icdbalos), as if from 
gogues , merriment, wantonness, a frolic- 
some spirit (Scheler). 

Gourme de chambre (Fr.), one of the 
inferior officers of the household of the 
dukes of Bretagne, is a transposed form 
of old Fr. gramme, Flem. grom, Eng. 
groom, and has no connexion with 
gourme, affected gravity, stiffness, 
gourmer, to curb. 

Gravicembalo, an Ital. word for a 
musical instrument(Florio), apparently 
compounded with grave, solemn, grave, 
is a corruption of clavicembalo, from 
Lat. clavicymbalum, a cymbalum, or 
resonant instrument, furnished with 
keys, claves . Hence also Sp. clavecim- 
bano, Fr. clavecin. 

Griffel, a German word for a 
style, slate-pencil, &c., as if connected' 
4 with griff, a grip, grasp, greifen, to 
seize, is a corrupted form of grapkmm, 
Mid. Lat. graphius, a writing imple- 
ment. 

Gbimoire (Fr.), a conjuring-book, 
seems to be an assimilation to Scand. 
grima , a ghost (whence Prov. Fr. gri- 
marri, a sorcerer, and grimace), of old 
Fr. gramxre, i.e. grammaire, literature 

S Greek grdnwiata), esp. the study of 
Liatin, then mystic lore. Compare 
Eng. gramary (Genin, Littre). 

Aussi, a-il leu le gr moire. 

Maistre P . Pathelin , llecueil de Farces , 
15th cent. p. 20 (ed. Jacob). 

Here one MS. has gramaire; some 
editions grandmwire. 

Groszdank! “great-thanks,” “gra- 


mercy,” a Swabian corruption oigrusz- 
danh, from grusz, greeting (Andresen). 

Grundonnerstag, or GrUner Bon - 
nerstmj, “ Green Thursdav,” a German 
name for Matmdy Thursday, or Thurs- 
day in Passion Week, it has been 
conjectured is a corruption of the Low 
Lat. carena (Fr. ca/reme , from qnadera- 
gena, quadragesima , th eforty days’ fast), 
Lent, as it' the Thursday in Lent par 
excellence (Adelung) ; just as der Krum- 
me MiUwoch (Crooked Wednesday) 
is said to be a popular corruption of 
Canrfane Mittwoch. In that case the 
Low Lat. name of the day Dies Viri- 
dium, Day of Greens, must be a trans- 
lation of the German word. 

Guardinfante, 1 an Italian word for 

Guardanfante, / a woman’s hoop 
(Barefcti), seems to be a corruption of 
verlugadin (vardingard), understood as 
/anting a/rd (?). See Farthingale, p. 
116 . 

Guiderdone (It.), old Fr. guerredon , 
Low Lat. widerdonum , are corruptions, 
influenced by Lat. donum, of 0. H. 
Ger. widarlon, recompense (Diez). 

Guigne (Fr.), the black-heart cherry, 
is an assimilation to such words as 
gnigncr, guignon , of old Fr. guisne 
(“ termed so because at first they came 
out of Guyenne.” — Cotgrave), for gui- 
sine (Wallach. visine , It. visciola), all 
apparently from O. H. Ger. ivihsela, 
Mod. Ger. weichsel (Scheler). 

Guillaume (Fr.), the name Wil- 
liam, used as “ a nickname for a gull, 
dolt, fop, foole ” (Cotgrave), from an 
imagined connexion with gmlle, be- 
guiled, guiller , to cozen or deceive. 
So Guihnin, a noddy. 

Guilledin (Fr.), a gelding, is a 
Frenchified form of Eng. gelding, as- 
similated to guiller, guilleret , gay, &c. 

Gweddw, used in Welsh for a widow, 
more properly for an unmarried or 
single person, nubile, apparently from 
gweddu , to yoke, to wed, gwedd, a yoke, 
is in all probability only an adaptation 
of the Eng. widoiv, Lat. vidua . 

Gyro-falco, a Low Latin name for 
the ger-falcon (q.v.), as if from the Lat. 
gyrus, and called from its gyrating 
movements in the air, like the Greek 
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kirkos, a falcon of circling flight, is 
probably corrupted from giero-falm, n 
hdero-falco. See Ger-fajlcon, p. 140. 


H. 

Haarrauch, also Heerrauch , TT ci de- 
rail ch, ITohennmch, German words for 
a thick fog, as if a hair-, host -, heath-, or 
high-, fog, are all, according to Andre- 
sen, corrupted from an original heir an eh 
(heat-reek), where hei is equated with 
Gk. kaio. 

Hache Royalle, “ Royal Axe ” (Fr. 
hache , axe), an old French name for 
“ The Aflbdil or Asphodill flow r er ; 
especially (the small kind thereof 
called) the spear for a king” (Cotgrave), 
seems to be a corruption of its other 
name haste royall (Fuchs, 1547), Lat. 
Hastula Regia, king's spear (Gerarde, 
1597, p. 88), so called from its long 
pointed leaves, whence it was also 
named Xiphium (sword -plant). 

Bright crown imperial, king spear, holy- 
hocks. 

B. J orison, Pan's Anniversary, 1 625. 

Hades, the Greek word ('A drjg ) for 
the state of the dead, the underworld, 
and sometimes the grave, as if “ The 
Unseen World ” (from a, not, and idelv, 
to see). There is some reason, how- 
ever, to believe that it may have been 
borrowed from the Assyrian, in which 
language Hedi is used for the general 
assembly of departed spirits. Thus, in 
the Legend of the Descent of Ishtar to 
Hades she is represented as going down 
to 

The House where all meet : the dwelling of 
the god Irkalla : 

The House [from] which those who enter it, 
never come out : 

The Road which those who travel it, never 
return. 

Column 1. 11. 4-6. 

Kctdes is here called Bit TIedi, “the 
House of Assembly ” (cf. Heb, eddh, TO, 

assembly), i.e. the appointed rendez- 
vous of the spirits of all flesh, just as 
in Job xxx. 28, it is called Beth Mold, 
“ the house of assembly for all li ving.” 
Similarly Mr. Fox Talbot thinks that 
Hie Greek Erebos is derived from the 
Assyrian Bit Eribus, “the house of 
darkness ” (lit. of the entry (zz setting) 


of the sun, from Erib, to enter), and 
Acheron from the Hebrew Acharon, the 
West, the last (Society of Biblical 
Archceology, Transactions, vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. 188 ; vol. iii. pt. i. p. 125). 

With this meaning of Hades com- 
pare the following lines : — 

This world’s a citty full of straying streetes, 
And death’s the market-place, where each 
one raeetes. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, act i. sc. 5, 

11. 15, 16 (ed. Littledale). J# 

See note in loco, where I have ad- 
duced several instances of this passage 
having been used on tombstones. 
Another form of the same word may 
be Aita, Hades, the Pluto or King of 
the Shades in the Etruscan mythology, 
whose majestic figure, with his name 
attached, has been discovered in the 
wall paintings of the Grotto dell’ Oreo 
at Corneto (see Dennis, Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria , vol. i. p. 350, 
ed. 1878). 

Hager-falk (Ger.), a species of fal- 
con, as if from hager, thin, lean, is a 
corruption of Prov. Ger. haga/rt-falk , 
French hagard, the falcon that lives in 
the wood or hedge (hag), and so is 
wild, untamed. Bee Haggard, p. 158. 

Hagestolz, a curious Gennan term 
for an old bachelor, in its present form 
suggestive of stolz, pride, foppishness, 
stiltedness, &c., has its true origin shown 
in the Mid. High Ger. hagestalt , old 
Sax. hagastold (Angl. Sax. hagu- or 
haga-steald, “ unmarried soldier ”), i.e. 
in d<m Hag gestellien, quartered 
amongst the youngunmarried retainers 
of the castle, in their special “hedge” 
or enclosure (Andresen). 

Hahn, the German name for the 
cock of a gun, is, Mr. Wedgwood sug- 
gests (s.v. Cock), a misunderstanding 
of the English word. Cock, anything 
that sticks abruptly up, is probably 
another form of cog, an indentation, 
It. cocca, Fr. coclu . 

Hakenbuchse (Ger.). Andresen 
(Volksetymobgie) denies that this is a 
corruption of “ arquebuse,” It. archi- 
buso, and maintains that it bears its 
proper meaning on its face, a gun 
secured with a hook. 

Hamartolos, a name sometimes 
given to the rural police or local 
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militia of Thessaly, as if a “ sinner,” is a 
transposition of the letters of the word 
Harmatolos , a man-at-arms (Tozer, 
Researches in Highlands of Twrlcey , 
vol. ii. p. 46). 

Hange-matte (Ger.), a corruption 
of hammock , as if a suspended mat, 
Dutch hangmak , Fr. hamac , Sp. ha- 
maca , It. amdca, all from a native 
American word hamaca. 

Hantwerc, handiwork, was fre- 
quently confounded with, and usurped 
the place of anhverc , a machine (from 
entwiirkcn ), in Mid. High German 
(Andresen). 

Happe-chair, a “grip-flesh,” a popu- 
lar French word for a bailiff or police- 
man (like Eng. “ catch-poll ”), is the 
same word as W allon happcchar, greedy, 
gluttonous, Flemish hapschaer , a 
bailiff, one ready to seize, from happen , 
to seize. 6 hair, therefore, merely 
represents the termination -schaer. 
Compare Ger. hiischer , a constable, 
from haschen , to seize (Sigart). 

Harpe (Greek), aprrtj (Nicander), 
a sickle-shaped sword, is a Grecized 
form of the Egyptian harpu zz Heb. 
cherehh (Delitzsch, Comm, on Job , vol. 
ii. p. 361). 

Harubel, a vulgar corruption in 
German of Jwrribel, horrible, as we 
might say hor-evil. 

Hasehart, a Middle High German 
form oiHamrd (prob. Arab .al zar , the 
game of dice), with some thought of 
hose , a hare, according to the old 
couplet which thus warns the dice- 
hunter, 

Swer disein hasen jaget nuch 
Dem ist gen himelrich niht gScli. 

Some, however, see in it rather the 
word haw, hatred, envy (Andresen). 

Hate-levee, a Wallon word for a 
piece of toasted bacon, apparently 
“ dressed-in -haste ” (levee k la hate). 
It was originally from Flemish lever, 
liver, and hasten , to roast or grill, and 
denoted a slice of pig’s liver grilled 
(Sigart). Compare Hastener, p. 163. 

HATTSSifeRE (Fr.), a rope, so spelt as 
if derived from hmmer , to raise or lift, 
sometimes spelt hanmere , is borrowed 
from Eng. hmmr or halser, from halse, 


to clew up a sail, Icel. hdlsa, derived 
from Scand. hah, (1) a neck, (2) the 
tack of a sail, the end of a rope. (See 
Skeat, s.v. Hawser). 

Hebamme, German word for a mid- 
wife, as if compounded with arnme , a 
nurse, Mid. High Ger. hevamme, is cor- 
rupted from 0. H. Ger. hevanna, from 
hefjan (heben, heave), to lift or raise 
(Andresen). 

Hebrieu, curiously used in the old 
Fr. phrase, “ II entend Y Hebrieu, He is 
drunk, or (as we say) learned : (from the 
Analogy of the Latine word Ebrius ),” — 
Cotgrave. 

The following is quoted in N. and Q. 
4th S. ii. 42 

Je suis le docteur toujoure ivre, 

Notus inter Sorbomeos ; 

Je nai jamais lu d’ a utre livre 
Qu’ Epistolam ad Ebrios. 

Efo'ceus is an old form of Hehrccus ; 
cf. Falstaffs “ Ebrew Jew.” 

Hederich, a German name for the 
plaut ground-ivy, as if compounded, 
says Andresen, with the common ter- 
mination - rich , is corrupted from Lat. 
hederaceus , from hedera , ivy. 

Heimakoma, a colloquial Icelandic 
word for erysipelas, as if from helm, 
home, and akoma, eruption, is a cor- 
ruption of the proper word dma (see 
Cleasby, p. 43). 

Helfant, 1 Mid. High Ger. words 

Helfentier, / for the elephant , from 
which they are corrupted, as if the 
helping beast (Andresen). 

Hellebarde, the German name for 
a halberd or battle-axe, as if a “shear- 
beard,” or “ cleave-all,” seems to be a 
corrupted form of helm-barde, , from 
helm, a helve or handle (Swiss halm), 
and baric, a broad axe, “ an axe with 
a handle.” In older German the 
word appears as hehn-parten , “ helmet- 
crusher.” Fr. halhbreda, a tall, ill- 
made man, seems to be a humorous 
perversion of the Fr. form of the word, 
hallebarde, . 

Herode. In the French province of 
Perigord the wild hunt is called “ La 
cha8se Herode,” from a confusion of 
the name of Herodias, the murderess 
of John the Baptist, with Hrddso, Le. 
the renowned, a surname of Odin the 
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Wild Huntsman (Kelly, Guriomties of 
Indo-Europ. Tradition, p. 280). An 
old ecclesiastical decree mentions the 
diabolical illusion that witches could 
ride a-nights with Diana the goddess 
of the Pagans, or with Herodias , or 
Benzoria, and an innumerable multi- 
tude of women (Du Cange, s.v. Diana). 
See Douce, Illustrations of Shdkspere , 
p. 286 (ed. 1839) ; Wright, Introd. to 
Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler 
(Camden Soc.), 

Hbrrsohaft, dominion, lordship, in 
German, as if directly from herr , lord, 
is shown by the Mid. High Ger. form 
herschaft to be a derivative of her, 
Mod. Ger. hehr , exalted, high. 

HEUKEUx(Fr.), happy, bonheur , good 
fortune, so Bpelt as if connected with 
heur, bonne heur . However, the old 
French forms eiireux , eiir y aur (hon- 
our), with their congeners the Proven- 
gal aiiro8, Wallon aweure,ura , It. uria, 
show that the original in Latin is not 
h&ra, but augwrium . 

Hle-bar$r, an Icelandic corruption, 
as if from hU, shelter, lee, and bartbr, is 
a corruption of leopard , O. Eng. lihbard, 
Lat, leo-pardus , but applied indis- 
criminately to a bear, wolf, or giant 
(Cleasby). 

Hongre, the French word for a 
gelding ( cantherius ). According to 
Wachter it originated in a misunder- 
standing of the Teutonic word wallach , 
a gelding, as if it denoted a special 
class of horses brought from Walachia 
or Hungary , “ The Hungarian horse.” 
Compare Swedish vallach , a gelding, 
vallmha, to geld, connected, doubt- 
less, with old Swed. galla , Ger. geilen , 
O. Norse gelda,, to geld, Lat. gallus , 
Greek gdlrn , a eunuch. 

Hobreur, a Wallon corruption of 
errewr, while curiously enough the 
Liege folk use erreur for hatred, aver- 
sion (Sigart). 

Huflattich, a German name for the 
plant colt’s-foot (tussilago), as if from 
huf, hoo^ and lattich , lettuce ( lactuca ), 
Andresen thinks may be really derived 
from Mid. Lat. lapatica ( rz lapmium , 
or lapaiMwn , sorrel). 

Hufthorn, the German word for a 
bugle or hunting-horn, as if the horn 


which, hanging from the shoulder, 
rests on the hip, Mffe, is otherwise 
and better written hif thorn, which is 
for Mefhorn , from Old High Ger. Mu- 
fan, to shout ; compare hief, a bugle - 
note (Andresen). 


I. 

Ignel (old Fr.), swift, impetuous, 
seems to be an assimilation of old Fr. 
isnel , inel (Prov, isnel, It. snello , 0. H. 
Ger. snel , warlike, whence would come 
esne.l), to Lat. igneus ( ignitellm ), as if 
the meaning were “fiery.” 

U fortruncin, u grant destrer ignel. 

Vie he St. Auban , 1. 1421 (see 
Atkinson, in loco). 

[Either a strong rouncie ora great swift war- 
horse.] 

Incantare (It.), to sell by auction, 
as if from Lat. incantare , is from Lat. 
in quantum, How much (do you bid) ? 
Hence also old Fr. enqucmter , en- 
chanter ; incant, encant, an outcry of 
goods (Cotgrave), Mod. Fr. enccm, Ger. 
gant. 

Incinta (It.), Low Lat. incincta, Fr. 
enceinte, pregnant, as if from a Latin 
incincta ., ungirt, wearing one’s clothes 
loose (or zon/i sohitd, devirginated) ; 
so Diez. II altar se en cinta is the 
Spanish equivalent for “being in the 
family way.” 

The true origin, probably, is Lat. 
inciens, incientis, breeding, pregnant, 
Greek engkuos . 

Ivrogne, “drunkard,” the Wallon 
name of the plant artemisia abrotanum, 
is the same word as Fr. auronc ( avrone ), 
popular Fr. vrogne, from Lat. ahroio- 
num. 

J. 

Janitrices, in Latin the wives of 
two brothers, a corrupted form of the 
Gk. etvarkpec. 

Janizaries, from Turkish yeni cheri, 
“new soldiers,” sometimes supposed 
to be from jcmua, as if janitors, door- 
keepers, like usher, Fr. httissier, from 
hms (door). Vid. Spelman, Glossary, 
s.v. Aduvissionatis. 

Jordemoder, the Danish word for a 
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midwife, as if “earth-mother,” Swed. 
jorde-gumma , is in all probability a 
corruption of jodmoder, j6d being the 
O. Norse word for ohild-birth. 

Juan-teayst, the Manx name of 
the Jack-daw, is evidently a ludicrous 
misrendering of the English word, as 
if it were “Jack-dough,” Juan being 
the familiar of John, and teayst , dough 
(Welsh toes , Irish taos). 

Just am end, a popular German cor- 
ruption of Fr. jmtement (M. Gaidoz, 
Berne Critique , 19 Aoftt, 1876, p. 119). 


K. 

Kara pani, “blaok water,” the name 
given by Hindus to the sea or ocean, 
on which they have a religious aversion 
to embark, is a corruption of the proper 
expression khdrd pani, “ salt water,” 
(Monier Williams). 

Kala Panes , or “ the Black Water,” is the 
term familiarly applied to the “ beyond the 
sea,” to which lndiau convicts are usually 
banished, if their sentence is one of imprison- 
ment for life. — The Monthly Packet , New 
Ser. ix. 585. 

Kaman, in Hindustani, a “ command,” 
is an assimilation of the borrowed Eng. 
word to kaman , a cannon or bow, Ica- 
mdndy to perform. Similar adaptations 
are Hind, kaltsa, a Christian church, of 
Sp. igle8ia , Lat. ecclesia j Mlbud, the 
last for a boot, of Greek kalopodion , a 
“wood-foot;” kdmij (or qamiz ), a shirt 
or shift, of Lat. cam-ism (Fr. chemise). 
So daftar, a record, from Greek diph- 
thera, a skin or parchment ; and appa- 
rently Jutla, a halo or circle round the 
moon, from Eng. halo , Greek halos , 
perhaps associated with Ml , the tire of 
a wheel. 

Kameel-blomster, “ Camel-flower,” 
the Danish name of camomile , or 
chamomile , Lat. chamoemelon, of which 
word it is a corruption. 

Kammebtuch, “ Chamber- cloth,” a 
German word for fine lawn, as if from 
hammer, a chamber, is a corruption of 
kamerich , Dutch kamerijk, “cambric,” 
from the French town (Jambray (An- 
dreaen). 

Kamperfoeli, a Dutch word for the 


woodbine (Sewel), as if connected with 
hamper, a warrior, kampen, to combat, 
is a corruption of the Latin name 
caprifolium , Fr. chevrefewille (cf. Ger. 
gem-blatt). 

Kapp-hahn, or Kapp-huhn, a capon, 
an ingenious naturalization in German 
of Lat. capo(n), Low Ger. kapun, as if 
a cock that has been cut , from happen, 
to cut or castrate (Andresen). 

Kapp-zaum, a German word for a 
species of curb for a horse, as if a 
severe bridle, from happen, to cut, and 
zaum, a bridle, is corrupted from Fr. 
cavegon, It. cavezzana, “ a cauezan, a 
headstraine ”(Florio), Sp. cabegon,trom 
cabcga, the head ; Eng. caveson , a kind 
of bridle put upon the nose of a horse 
in order to break and manage him 
(Bailey). 

Karfunkel, the carbuncle, a Ger- 
manized form of Lat. carbunculus, as 
if from funlcehi, to sparkle. 

KarphSa, a Greek word meaning dry 
sticks, which Herodotus (iii. Ill) ap- 
X>lies to cinnamon, may perhaps repre- 
sent its Arabic name kerf at, kirfah 
(Lidell and Scott). 

Katzball, a German name for the 
game of tennis or the ball used in the 
game, as if from katze, cat (Holstein 
kdsball), is no doubt from Dutch 
kaats, i.e. Fr. chasse , a hunt (Andre- 
sen). Compare Netherland. kaotsbal , 
kaetsspel , tennis, kaetsen , to play at ball, 
kaetmet, , a racket (Olinger). 

Katzenblume, “ Cat-flower,” a popu- 
lar corruption of kdseblume , “cheese- 
flower ” (cf. our “ butter-cup ”), a Ger- 
man name for the anemone mmiorosa or 
wind-blunie (Grimm, Deutsches T'For- 
terbuch , s.v.). 

Katzenjammer, “ Cat’s-misery,” a 
German word for crapulence, derange- 
ment of the stomach, is said by Andre- 
sen to have been originally formed from 
Gk. katarrh . Compare Scot, cotter for 
catarrh, and vulgar Eng. cat zz vomere, 
Ger. kotzen. 

Kaulbarsch, and Kaulkopf German 
names for the ruff fish and miller’s 
thumb, as if from their frequenting 
holes (haul, Low Ger. kule, a hole), 
are really derived from keule, a club. 
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Kbttjb, a term applied by sportsmen 
in Germany to a covey of birds (hette 
Huhner ), as if a chain (hette) or con- 
tinued flight of them, would more 
correctly be Kite or butte (preserved in 
the S. German dialects), 0. H. Ger. 
dmtU, a flock, troop, or herd (Andre- 
sen). 

Khaktummim, the name given by 
Moses to the Egyptian magicians ( e.g . 
Gen. xli. 8), understood to mean 
“sacred scribes,” as if from Heb. 
lch&ret , a pen or stylus (Smith, Bib. 
Bid, vol. ii. p. 198), in spite of its 
Hebrew complexion is the same word 
as the Egyptian Khar-toh, “ the 
Warrior,” the name borne by the high- 
priests of Zor- Ramses, at Zoan 
(Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs , 
vol. ii. p. 354). 

Klare, an antiquated German word 
for the white of an egg, as if the clear 
(Mar) part, also eierklar , is derived, 
according to Grimm, from Eng. glair, 
Fr. glaire, if indeed both sets of words 
are not of a common origin. 

Koder, a bait, lure (formerly quer- 
der , quarder , queder , 0. H. Ger. quer- 
dar , a worm, a bait), when applied to a 
cross-seam in an article of dress, or the 
small leather thong of boots and shoes, 
as in some parts of Germany, is a con- 
fusion of querder , quarder , with the 
word quartner (Andresen). 

Kohlebrater, “ Cabbage-roaster,” a 
humorous perversion in popular Ger- 
man speech of the word collaborator . 

Koning, the Dutch word for a 
king, as if the man of knowledge, 
Swed. Iconwing, Runic burning, 0. Sax. 
cuning , less correct forms than O. Eng. 
cyning, son of the kin. See King, 
p. 204. In Icelandic poetry, konungr 
is regarded as standing for kowrungr , 
“ young noble.” 

Kopfnusz, I in German, a blow on 

Kopfnusse, / the head, as if com- 
pounded with nusz, a nut, is from 0. 
H. Ger. mozan, to hit or push, Prov. 
Ger. nussen and nutzen (Andresen). 

Krankieu, a Wallon word applied to 
crooked trees and rickety children, as 
if from Ger. krank, sick (Eng. cranky), 
is probably identical with Liege cran- 
emit, used in the same sense, which is 


derived from Fr. chancrem , cankered 
(Sigart). 

Krieche, 7 German words for 

Kriechente, ) the teal or fen-duck, 
as if from kriechen, to creep, is for 
hnckente, from Low Ger* kricke (anas 
crecca), probably referring to the cry of 
the bird (Andresen). 

Krus-flor, a word for crape in 
Danish and Swedish, as if a compound 
of Dan. hr use, Swed. krusa, to curl or 
crisp, and flor , gauze, is in all proba- 
bility a naturalized form of 0. Fr. 
crespc (Mod. Fr. crepe), from Lat. 
crispusy lit. the crisped or wavy mate- 
rial, and so stands for creep -for, 
another form of the word in Danish 
being krep-jlor , i.e, crepe-flor. Compare 
Ger. krausjbr. 

Kugelhopf, a word in some parts of 
Germany for a hood-sliaped sort of 
pastry, as if from kugel , a ball or bullet, 
and hopf(en), hops, is really, according 
to Andresen, from kugel, zz Lat. cucul- 
lus, a hood, and hefe, Bav. hepfen, yeast, 
barm. 

Kummelblattchen, “ Cummin -leaf,” 
a popular name for the trick with three 
cards with which sharpers cheat country 
bumpkins in Germany, is said by An- 
dresen to be a corruption of girnel- 
bldttchen, i.e, “ Three leaflets ” (or 
cards), gimel, the third letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, being used in the 
Gipsy language for three. 

Kunihas (sc. Konighase), “King- 
hare,” a German dialectic word, Mid. 
High Ger. kumgel, a rabbit, as if con- 
nected with kunec, konig , a king, are 
corruptions of Lat. cuniculus. Other 
perversions are kiiniglein ' and kar- 
wickcl (Andresen). The resemblance 
of Flemish koning, king, to kowyn, 
rabbit, has produced a similar play of 
words in an old Eng. poem (temp. 
Ed. I.) : — 

We shtile Ho the Cowyng ant make route is 
loyne. 

Political Songs , p. 191 (Camden Soc.). 

[We shall flay the rabbit (or king).] 

Kubsen (Ger.), a cushion, is a cor- 
rupt assimilation to kussen, kissing, of 
Fr. coussin , It. cuscino , derived 
through a form mldtinwm, from Lat. 
culcita , a cushion. See Coukttk, 
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Kutschk (German), “coach,” the 
word for a bed used at Ziethen in Prus- 
sia where a French colony has been 
settled, is the German mispronuncia- 
tion of the French couche (Revue dee 
Deux Monties, Feb. 15, 1876). Ger. 
hutsche , a hot- bed, is of the same origin 
(Andresen). 

L. 

Lacks, a German word for the 
salmon, so spelt as if connected with 
lache , a pool or lake, is really the same 
word as Scand. lax, a salmon. 

Lakritze (Ger.), liquorice, is a Ger- 
manized form (of. ritze, a scratch or 
chink) of Lat. liquiritia . See Regaliz. 

Lamaneur (Fr.), a pilot, is an assi- 
milation to gouverneur , a steersman, of 
old Fr. laman, which, as well as Fr. 
locfman , has been formed from Dut. 
bodsman , old Eng. lodcsman, lodeman , 
A. Sax. lad-man, “ way-man,” the man 
that shows the way, a guide. 

Lambertsnusz, “Lambert’s nut,” 
a German name for the filbert, signi- 
fied originally the nut from Lombardy , 
the Lombards (Langobarden), having 
formerly been called Lamparten (An- 
dresen). 

Lampetra, the modern Latin name 
of the lamprey (It. lampreda), does not 
occur in any classical author. Pliny 
calls this fish mustela . Dr. Badham 
observes that the real derivation of 
this word is our own lamprey through 
lamproie, lampryon, lampetron , but he 
is certainly mistaken when he says 
that lamprey is itself derived from lang , 
long, and prey , prick, pride, the name of 
the small river fisji of the same species 
(Prose Halieutics , p. 468). Lampetra , 
as if lambens petram , “lick-stone,” or 
“suck-stone,” is an attempt to make 
the name of the fish significant of its 
characteristic habit of attaching itself 
firmly to stones by its mouth. The 
original meaning, however, may be 
traced probably in the Breton lamprez , 
from Imnpr, slippery. 

Lantderi (0. H. German), is for 
the Latin latro , as if a land-plague. 
Compare It. landra, slandra. 

Lanterner (Fr.), to talk nonsense, 
to trifle (lanternes, nonsense, Imter- 


nier, a trifler), lias probably nothing to 
do with the light-giving lanterne . In 
old French it means to dally, loiter, or 
play the fool with (Cotgrave), appa- 
rently from Flem. lenteren , to delay, act 
lazily (Kilian ; but ? a misprint for leu~ 
teren , to loiter). So It. lanternare, to 
goe loytring about and spend the time 
in foolish and idle matters (Florin). 
Compare Flem. lanterfanten , to trifle ; 
Dut. lanterfanten , to loiter (Sewel); 
lundern , to loiter (Id.) ; Fr. lendore , 
O. Fr. land/reux (Bret, landar ), idle, 
lazy. 

Lanzknechte, so spelt sometimes in 
German, as if to denote soldiers armed 
with a lance ( lanze ), is an ignorant cor- 
ruption of Landsknecht , a foot-soldier 
in the service of the lord of the manor 
(Lcmdesherr), because a lance, as dis- 
tinguished from a spear (spiesz), was 
properly a knightly horseman’s 
weapon. 

Laute, the German word for a lute, 
as if connected with laut, sound, is ob- 
viously the same word as Prov. laut , 
Sp. laud, Fr. luth , Portg. alaud , Arab. 
aVud. 

Lautumiae, a Latin word for a stone- 
quarry, is a form of latomim , Greek 
latomia, literally a “stone-cutting” 
(from lads and tome), assimilated ap- 
parently, regardless of sense, to the ad- 
jective lautus , rich, sumptuous. 

Lebkuchen, a German word for 
gingerbread, so spelt as if having some 
connexion with Uben, is pleonastically 
compounded of Lat. libum, a cake, and 
kuchen . A Hessian corruption is leck- 
kuchen, as if “dainty-cake” (cf. Ger. 
lecker, lickerish, nice). — Andresen. 

Lebsucht, “Life-malady,” a fre- 
quent perversion of the German word 
lebzucht or leibzucJit, maintenance for 
life, jointure, annuity, from zucht, 
rearing, discipline, breeding (An- 
dresen). 

Leckerzweig, “ licker-twig ” or 
dainty-stick, a name for liquorice found 
in some of the German dialects, is a 
corruption of Lat. liqumtia , Greek 
glukurrhiza , Ger. lakritze . 

Lendore (Fr.), an idle, drowsy fel- 
low, is altered from old Fr. landrewx 
( Bret, landar, idle), under the influence 
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of mdomvi , sleepy, U endort (Diez). 
Compare Picard, lendormi , idle, indif- 
ferent (Sclieler). 

Lefrachaun, an Anglo-Irish word 
for a pigmy sprite, like a little old man, 
generally engaged, when discovered, in 
cobbling a shoe, Irish Imthbhragan , as 
if derived from letth , one, brog, shoe, an, 
artificer. An other spelling is luprachdin, 
and the original form is said to be 
lughchorpdin or htchorpdn, i.e. “little- 
body,” from high, lu , little, and coupon , 
bodikin, from carp , a body. 

Leumund, the German word for re- 
port, reputation, often understood to 
be for leutemund , as if from the mouth, 
mund, of the people, leute (cf. the say- 
ing, “In der Leute Mund sein ”), is 
really from Mid. High Ger. limmnt , 
from Goth, hlmma , ear,0. Norse hliomr , 
clamour, report (Andresen), 0. II. 
Ger. hliumunt, ~ Vedic sromata (good 
report, glory), and near akin to Ger. 
(ver-)humdung (calumny), A. Sax. Idem 
(noise), Kind, “loud,” Ieel. Human , 
Lat. damme,, and crimen ( croemen , re- 
port, accusation), inclutus , cluere , Gk. 
tfAfoc, all from the root am, to hear. 
(See M. Muller, Chips , vol. iv. p. 230.) 

Leutnant, a popular German cor- 
ruption of lieutenant (Bavarian Zm- 
tenamt), as if from Zm/e. Children are 
wont to say “ Lculmann ” after the 
analogy of “Hauptmann” ( rz cap- 
tain ) . — Andresen . 

Ligne (Fr.), a line, for old Fr. lin, 
Lat. Ununi, Idnea (so old Fr. linage rz 
Mod. Fr. lignage , lineage), so spelt 
from a false analogy to signe, ligncux, 
Woody, regne , where the g is organic 
(Lat. signum , lignum , regrmm). So 
ieigne, 0. Fr. tigne, from Lat. ZtWa. On 
the other hand, in benin, med/in, for be - 
nigne, maUgne, the </ which should have 
been preserved has disappeared. Com- 
pare popular Fr. meugnier , prugnier , 
ugnion, for 7rmumer, prunier , union (so 
oigmn). — Agnel, Influence, du Lang. 
Populawe , p. 112. 

Liebstockel, the German name of 
the plant lovage, as if “ Love-stock,” 
a corrupted form of Mid. Lat. levisfi- 
cum , lubist/icum, from Lat. Ugusticum ,, 
the Ligurian plant (Andresen). Com- 
pare O. Eng. Lufestick. 


Lindwurm, a German word for a 
dragon, as if so called from ZtmZe, the 
linden-tree under which Sigfrid killed 
it, is from Mid. High Ger. lint , a snake, 
and wurni (Grimm;. 

Lioncorno (It.), an Unicome (Florio ), 
a corruption of liocorno , and that of 
licorno (also written alicomo ), all from 
Low Lat. unicornis; cf. Fr. Ucorne . So 
It. liofante , an elephant. 

Liquiritia, a Latin corruption of the 
Greek glukwrrhiza (“ sweet-root ”), 
liquorice, the last part of the word 
being assimilated to the common Latin 
termination, and the first to liquor. 
Hence the curiously disguised words, 
Fr. regime , Wallon erculme. 

Lis de vent (Lily of the wind), an 
old French term for “ A gust or flaw 
of wind, also an opposition of two con- 
trary winds ” (Cotgrave), seems to be a 
corrupted form of “ Lit du vent , terme 
de Marine, direction exacte du vent ” 
(Gattel). 

Lisonja, Spanish and Portuguese, 
n flattery, so spelt as if connected with 
l iso, smooth, like “ flatter ” from “flat,” 
is really akin to It. lusinga, 0. Fr. 
losenge, Prov. lauzenga, from lauza/r , 
Lat. laudare , to praise, lam, praise. 

Lowin',- a name for the avalanche in 
some parts of Switzerland, as if “ the 
lioness” (Ger. l&winn), is a corruption 
of the German lawine, Grisons lavina, 
0. H. Ger. lewina, Fr. lavange, L. Lat. 
lavina, labina, from Lat. lobes , labor, to 
slip. 

Und willst du die schlafende Lotvin nicht 
weeken. 

So wandle still durcb die Strasse der 
Schrecken. 

Schiller, Berglied. 

The glacier’s sea of huddling cones, 

Its tossing tumult tranced in wonder ; 

And ’mid mysterious tempest- tones, 

The lau wine's sliding thunder. 

Domett, On the Stelvio . 

Lavant, a Sussex word for a violent 
flow of water, may be related. “ The 
rain ran down the street in a lavmt ” 
(Parish). 

Lukokt6nos, Greek (Xmco/crwoc), “the 
Wolf- slayer,” an epithet of Apollo, ap- 
pears to have arisen from a confusion of 
lukos, a wolf, with hike, light, another 
epithet of the same god being Luhios. 
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Lunze, a Mid. High Ger. word for a 
lioness, from a confusion of the name 
of that animal, lewinne (Ger. Ibwin), 
with It. lonza, Fr. once, Ger. unze, the 
u ounce’ ’ (Andresen). 

Lyncurium, a Latin name for amber, 
Greek lungkourion , from lungkbs our 6s, 
lynx’s urine, so called as if it were 
lynx’s water petrified, is probably a 
corruption of lingurion , or ligurium , so 
named because found originally in 
Ligwria in N. Italy. “Ligure” in 
Exodus xxviii. 19, translating Heb. 
letthem (? from Idsham , to lick up, at- 
tract), in the Vulgate is ligurius , in 
Lxx. Ugurion (see Bihip Diet. s.v. ; East- 
wood and Wright, Bible Word-book, 
s.v.). 

It is said of them [Linxes], that they 
knowing a certaine vertue in their vrine, do 
hide it m the sand, and that thereof commeth 
a certaine pretious stone called Lyncurium , 
which for briglitnesse resembleth the Amber. 
.... But in my opinion it is but a fable : 
For Theophrast himselfe confesseth that Lyn- 
curium , which he caleth Lyncurium, is digged 
out of the earth in Lyguria . .... It is also 
very probable, that seeing this Amber was 
first of all brought, into Greece out of Lyguria, 
according to the denomination of all strange 
things, they called it Lvngurium after the 
name of the country, whereupon the igno- 
rant Latines did feigne an etimology of the 
worde Lyncurium , quasi Lynxis vrirutm , and 
vppon this weake foundation haue they raised 
that, vaine buildinge. — Top sell. History of 
F ou re -footed Beasts , p. 193 (1608). 

In those countries where the Onces breed, 
their urine (after it is made) congealeth 
into a certain ycie substance, & waxes drie, 
& so it comes to be a certain pretious stone 
like a carbuncle, glittering and shining as 
red as fire, and called it is Lyncurium. — Hol- 
land, Pliny's Nat. History, tom. i. p. 218 
(1634). 

Demostratus cals Amber Lyncurion , for 
that it commeth of the vrine of the wild beast 
named Onces or Lynces. — Id. tom. ii. p. 606. 


M. 

Maakklaar. Sewel in bis Woorden- 
hoek (1708) notes on the wor&mankdaar, 
a broker, a procurer of bargains, “ some 
conceited fellows of that trade, that 
understand nothing of the true ortho- 
graphy, will write Maakklaar ; just as 
if the signification of this word was 
Make cka/r or ready: But if they had 
learn’d the Etymology, they might 


know, that this substantive is derived 
from maakelen after the same maimer 
as kakelaar proceeds from kakelenf 

Macchabees, Danse des, an old Fr. 
name for the Dance of Death, the 
favourite allegorical representation of 
the Middle Ages, as if it consisted of 
the seven Maccabee brothers and their 
mother, Low Lat. chorea Ma,cchaboe« 
orum (Du Cange), is in all probability 
a corruption of danse macabre , i,e» 
dance of the cemetery or tombs, from 
Arab, maqdhir, tombs (plu. of maqbara), 
whence also Prov. Span, macabes , a 
cemetery, Portg. al-mocavar (Devic). 
C’est la danse des Machabtes, 

Ou chacuu k danger apprend. 

La Grande Danse Macabre des hommes 
el desjemmes , 1728. 

See Nisard, Histoire des Limes Popu- 
lates, tom. ii. p. 275 seq. 

Mahrrettig, “ Mare-radish,” a pe- 
dantic attempt made to assimilate the 
German word meerretig (i.e. the reUig 
or radish that loves wet, marshy ground, 
meer) to the English “ horse-radish” 
(Andresen, Volks etymologic,, p. 6). 

Main-bournie, ) old French words 

Main- bonne, j for guardianship, 
patronage, protection (Cotgrave), so 
spelt as if derived from main, hand, 
like maintenance, are corrupted from 
older Fr. mainbour, ma/mbourg, which 
are adaptations of 0. H. Ger. muntboro, 
guardian, muntburti , protection, from 
munt, hand, and beran, to bear. Com- 
pare A. Sax. mund-bora, L. Lat. mun- 
diburdus , a guardian (Diez). Similar 
corruptions are It. mano-valdo for 
nwnovaldo, mondualdo, from 0. H. Ger. 
nmnt-walt, administrator; and Sp. 
manicordio for monocordjio , a mono- 
chord. 

Main-de-gloire (French), the man- 
drake, is a corruption of mandegloire , 
mamh'agore (It. rmrndragola), from Lat. 
mandragoras. See Hand-of- Glory, p. 
161. 

Main-d’ oeuvre (Fr.), “ workmanship, 
manual labour,” a word curiously in- 
verted for amvre de main (pretty much 
as if we wrote ivorhyhand for handy- 
work), seems to be an unhappy assimi- 
lation of that expression to manoeuvre . 

Majorana (Portg.), Sp. mayorma, 
It. maggiortma, marjoram, are derived 
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from Lat. amaracus (? amaracinum), 
but apparently assimilated to major , It. 
maggiore , 

Maladrerie (Fr.), an hospital for 
lepers, is an assimilation of the older 
form nmladerie , house of malades , to 
ladrerie, an hospital for the leprous 
Qadre, one afflicted like Lazarus . — Luke 
xvi. 19). 

Malamoque, a name that French 
sailors give to the albatross, as if “ ill to 
mock,” it being a bird superstitiously 
venerated by seamen (see Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner), is regarded by 
Devic as a probable corruption of 
mamehuk , a mameluke, Arab, mamluk , 
a slave, with allusion to its dark plu- 
mage and beak. 

Malheur (Fr.), misfortune, old Fr. 
mal eur (malum augurium ), spelt with 
h from an imagined connexion with 
henre as used in the popular expression 
d la malhewrel which is really quite 
distinct (being from mala hora .). See 
Heubeux. 

Tant. sunt mature. 

Vie (le Seint Auban , 1. 354. 

A la malheure est-il venu d’Espagne. 

Moliere, L'Etourdi , ii. 13. 

Malitorne (Fr.), gawky, awkward, 
so spelt as if it meant mal tourne (male 
tomatus ), ill turned out, badly made, 
like mal-bdti , ill- shaped, is a corruption 
of mimtorne, a coarse, ugly girl, derived 
from Mariiornes (Seheler; Wheeler, 
Noted Names of Fiction ), the name of 
a hideous Asturian wench in Don 
Quixote , a servant at the inn which the 
knight mistook for a castle, thus de- 
scribed : — 

A broad -faced, flat-beaded, saddle-nosed 
dowdy; blind of one eye, and the other 
almost out. . . . She was not above three 
feet high from her heels to her head ; and her 
shoulders, which somewhat loaded her, as 
having too much flesh upon them, made her 
look downwards oftener than she could have 
wished. — Don Quixote, pt. i. eh. 16. 

The Maritornes of the Saracen’s Head, 
Newark, replied, Two women had passed 
that morning . — Sir W. Scott . 

MImlat, Hindustani corruption of 
the English word omelet , as if it had 
some connexion with mdmlat , mudma- 
lat, affair or business. 

Mammone, a baboon, according to 
Diejs from Gk. rnimo (ju/iu>). * If so, it has 


been assimilated to mamma, a nurse or 
mother, just as It. monna, Sp. monev, 
Bret, mouna, a “monkey,” meant 
originally an old woman, and Fr, 
guenon , a female ape, is prob. akin to 
our “ quean.” 

Mandel, the German word for an 
alrnond, an assimilation to the native 
mandel, a mangle, of prov. Fr. aman~ 
dele, Prov. ahmmdola (for amandola), 
corrupted, with inserted n, from Lai. 
amygdala . 

Mandraagerskruid, a corruption of 
mandragora, used in the Netherlands. 
Kruid = herb, wort (Ger. kraut ). — An- 
dresen, p. 27. 

Manicordio (Span, and Portg.), Fr. 
manicat'dion, a musical instrument, a 
“manicliord,” as if from manus, is the 
It. monocordo, Gk. monochordon , a one - 
stringed instrument. 

Maquereau (French), a pander or 
go-between, is an assimilation to 
maquereau, a mackerel (O. Fr. makerel , 
the spotted fish, from Lat. macula , a 
spot), of Dut. niakelaar, a pander or 
broker, from makelen , to procure, which 
is from rnaken, to make (Skeat, 
Seheler). See Maakklaar. 

Maree en careme, “ Fish in Lent, ” 
is a modern French corruption of mars 
en careme , an old proverbial saying 
dating as far back at least as 1553, “As 
sure as March is found in Lent ” 
(Genin, Recreations Fhilolog. i. 225). 

Rien plus que Mars faut en careme. 

P rover bes de Jeh. Mietot (15th cent.). 

However, Lamesangcre says that the 
two expressions — “ Cela arrive comme 
une maree en careme, ou bien comme 
Mars en careme ” — must not be con- 
founded; the former being used of a 
thing that comes pat or happens 
apropos, the latter of that which never 
fails to happen at a certain time (Be 
Lincy, Froverbes Franqais, i. 95). 

Mareschal (old French), a marshal, 
It. mm'e&calco (meaning originally no 
more than a groom, 0. H. Ger, 
ma/raschalh , a “horse-servant,” from 
mar ah, a horse (or “ mare ”), and 
schalh, a servant), seems to have 
become a title of honour and dignity 
from an imagined connexion with Lat, 
martialis, martial, a follower of More, 
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with which word it was frequently 
confounded. Thus Matt. Paris says 
that a warlike and active man was 
called “ Marescallus, quasi Martis 
Senescallus ” (p. 601 ). ( See Verstegan, 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence , 
1684, p. 824.) See Marshall, p. 283. 

Aubau — de la cit6 un haut mareschal . 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 21 (ed. Atkinson). 

Divers persons were .... executed by 
Marshal Law; one .... was brought by 
the Sheriffs of London and the Knight- 
Marshal .... to be executed unon a 
Gibbit. — Howell , Londinopolis, p. 56. 

You may compleately martial them in a 
Catalogue. — Evelyn, Correspondence, p. 614 
(repr. 1871). 

Marquetente, ) Wallon words fora 

Marquetainte, \ sutler or vivan- 
diere, are corruptions of Ger. mafke- 
tender , itself corrupted from It. merca- 
dante, a chapman or merchant, another 
form of morcatante, from mercatare, to 
trade, mercaio, a market. 

Mastouche (Prov. Fr. of Belgium), 
the nasturtium, is corrupted from It. 
masturzo , Sp. mastuerzo, which are 
corruptions of Lat. nasturtium, for 
namtortium, i.e. “ nose-twister,” the 
plant whose hot taste causes one to 
make wry faces. So Catalon. mom- 
tort, “ nose-twist/’ the nasturtium. 

Matha’, “ death,” a Jewish corrup- 
tion of the mass, or liturgical service 
(Von Bohlen, Genesis , i. 320). 

Mathieu sale, Vieux comme, a Wal- 
lon corruption of the phrase “ Vieux 
comme Mathusalem ” (Sigart). 

Maulaffe, “Ape-mouth,” a German 
word for a simpleton, is probably a cor- 
ruption of maulauf, i.e . “open-mouth,” 
a gaper. Compare Fr. begueule, badaud, 
Greek chaunos, Prov. Eng. gawncy, 
money, gaby, all denoting a gaping 
ooby. 

Maulesel, \ German words for a 

Maulthier, ) mule, are derived 
from Lat. nmlus, which word, regard- 
less of meaning, has been transformed 
into Ger. maul , the mouth. 

Maulrose, a provincial German cor- 
ruption of malve, the mallow (An- 
dresen). 

Maulschelle, a box (schelh) on the 
jaw or chops (rrnul), a name given to a 
kind of wheaten cake in Holstein and 


other parts of Germany, is corrupted 
from Mid. High Ger. mutschel (also 
rmmtschel, and nmntscheUe), dim. forms 
of mutsche (Mod. metze, iz miller’s 
multure or peck). A curious parallel 
is Fr. talmome, (1) a box or blow on 
the mouth, (2) a cheese-cake. 

Maulwurf, the German name of the 
mole, as if from its habit of casting 
(werfen) up earth with its snout (maul), 
shows its true origin in the older forms 
moltwerfe, molttvurfe, i.e . mould-caster, 
from molt, earth, 0. Eng. mouldiwarp* 
In Low Ger. dialects it is called mul- 
worm from its living in the earth like a 
worm, Franconian mauraff ( mauer - 
affe ?). — Andresen. 

With her feete she diggetb, and with her 
nose casteth awape the earthy and therefore 
such earth is called in Germany mal werff, 
and in England Molehill. — Topsetl, Histone of 
Foure footed Beasts, p. 500 (1608). 

Mauvais (Fr.), old Fr. and Prov. mal- 
vais , It. malvagio, is an assimilation to 
mal, Lat. malus, of an older word balvais , 
from 0. H. Ger. balvasi , Goth, balwa- 
wesis ( ?), bad, from bahoa-icesei, wicked- 
ness, balws , evil, akin to bale (Dies ; 
Diefenbach, i. 272). 

Ki obeissent a lur mauvais voler. 

Vie de Seint Auban , 1. 1680. 

[Who obeyed their evil will.] 

Meerkatze, “Sea-cat,” a German 
name for a monkey, as if the long- 
tailed animal from over sea, is main- 
tained by some to be a corrupt form of 
the Sanskrit marhata, an ape (Andre- 
sen , p. 6). 

Meigramme, the name of the plant 
marjoram in Mid. High Ger., as if 
from Meie, May, is a corruption of 
majoran, Low Ger. meieran, It. majo- 
rana, from Lat. amaracum (Andresen). 

Meliaca (It.), an apricot, is derived 
from Arme/n/iaca (Diez), the Armenian 
fruit, but no doubt popularly con- 
founded with mela, an aiqde. Florio 
give curmeniaco and armellino, an 
apricot. 

Mendracula, 1 Portuguese words 

MendrAgula, J denoting an allure- 
ment or enticement, are also used of the 
mandi'agora , of which word they are 
probably corruptions, under the in- 
fluence of mendoso, lying, mcndigcvr, to 
beg, &c. The mandrake was some- 
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times used as a love-philtre (of. Gen. 
xrx. 15). 

Mensonge (Fr.), a lie, on account of 
its termination has sometimes been 
regarded as a compound of somnium , 
wnge, and mentis, as if a dream of the 
mind, a delusion. The word probably 
represents Lat. mentitio (Prov. mentizo ), 
and has been assimilated to the 6yno^ 
myxnous calonge ( calogna , from Lat. 
c atimtma), which it supplanted (Diez). 

Merdorn, a myrtle in Mid. High. 
Geer., is a corrujjtion of mirfel (Andre- 
sen). 

Mebe-goutte (Fr,), the first juice 
which runs from the grape in the wine- 
vat, as if that which stood in the rela- 
tion of mere or mother to that which 
followed (as in the Semitic idiom 
“ mother of wine ” zz the vine ; “ son 
of grain ” zz bread ; Gaelic macnabracha, 
“son of malt ” z= whisky), and so 
“ primitive,” “ principal,” is from Lat. 
mera gutta , a pure drop, Lat. menus , 
pure. So mire-laine , fine wool, and 
mire-perle (Scheler). 

Meropes, an appellation given to 
men in Homeric Greek, and ’generally 
understood to mean “ possessing the 
gift of articulate speech,” in accordance 
with its obvious derivation from 
•metromai and ops (lit. dividing the 
voice, as Milton says the lark “ divides 
her music ”). M. Lenormant main- 
tains that this ancient expression can 
only mean “ those who issued from 
Meroti” i.e. Mount Merou, a primeval 
residence of the Aryan tribes ( Jlistmre 
Andenne de V Orient, tom. i. p. 34, 
3rd ed.). 

Mkssner, or Meszner , a German 
word for a sexton, as if connected with 
messe, the mass, is really for rnesner , 
from 0. H. Ger. mesinari , Mid. Lat. 
nummon(wiu8 , a building-keeper (An- 
dresen). 

MetXthronos (Greek), as if from 
meta and thronos , is a corrupted form 
of the Heb. metatran (p-mtoo), the 
Jewish name of the mediating angel. 

Mets (Fr.), a dish, altered from old 
Fr. mes, “ a mess,” It. nmso, from Lat. 
rmsmm, that which is sent up or put 
on the table, under the influence of 
mettre, It. mettere* 


Mettre ad violon, a French cant 
phrase meaning “ to put in prison.” 
It is only a modern substitute for a 
much older expression “ mettre au 
saUerion ” (i.e, psalterion). This latter 
word denoted not a psaltery, nor the 
psalter, but especially the seven peni- 
tential psalms, and so the original 
meaning of the phrase was to put to 
penance, in a place where one would 
have abundant time to repent and 
think over his folly, to put in prison. 
When the instrument “ psalterion ” 
was superseded in public favour by the 
violin, the cant expression was changed 
to its present shape (Genin, lUcriations 
Phihlog . i. 227). Perhaps, just as 
violon , viole, itself comes from Lat. 
vitula , the slang violon may be an 
adaptation of vitulos in the following 
phrase : — 

Vitulos, The last word of a Latino Psalm of 
mercy, which beginning with the word 
Miserere hath bred the phrase, Tu auras du 
miserere iusque a vitulos , for one thats to be 
whipped, extremely, or a long time. — Cot- 
grave. 

Meur-bheil, ) the Gaelic words for a 

Miorbhuil, ( miracle, as if from the 
“ finger of Bel ” — Robertson, Gaelic 
Topography , p. 425, and Armstrong, 
Dictionary, s.v. (cf. “If I by the finger 
of God cast out devils.” — Luke xi. 20), 
is a manifest corruption of “ marvel,” 
Fr. merveille, Lat. miralnle . 

“The priests of Beil was the men 
that was called Druids, the miracles 
which they pretended to perform was 
called meurlmeileachd (beil -fingering),” 
says a peasant in J. F. Campbell’s 
Tales of W. Highlands, i. p. lx. 

Mie (Fr.), a mistress, sweet-heart, or 
darling, apparently a figurative usage 
of me, a crumb (Lat. mica), as if uno 
ctite , like mioche, a little urchin or 
rat (a crumbling), is formed from 
mam/ie , my love, which was mistakenly 
resolved into ma nvie , instead of m'amic, 
the original form, standing for ma amie , 
lfiy beloved one. Rabelais uses “par 
saincte m'amie ” for “ par saincte 
Marie” (Cotgrave). 

Mais j’aime trop pour que je die 
Guij’ose aimer, 

Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
la nommer. 

A. de Musset, Chanson de Fortunio. 
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Et cependant, avec toute sa diablerie, 

II faut que 1’appelle etmon crcur et mamie. 
Mo litre, Lee Femmes Samntes , ii. ix. 

Mirabelle (Fr.), a kind of plum, Sp. 
nwrabel, It. nnrabella , as if the wondrous 
beautiful , is a corruption of the more 
correct forms, Fr. imjrobalan, It. m'ra- 
bolano , Gk. myrobdlanus , the ben-nut. 

Mirecoton (Fr.), “ The delicate yel- 
low peach, called a Melicotony ” (Cot- 
grave), so spelt as if from mirer, to 
admire, is a corrupt form of melicoton , 
Lat. malum coioneum or cydonium . 
See Melicotton, p. 286. 

Mitouche, Sainte (Fr.), a prude, an 
affected hypocritical girl, is an altera- 
tion of the older form Saincte nitouche , 
a hypocrite (Cotgrave), one who n'y 
touche , pretends not to care for a de- 
sired object, not even touching it, under 
the influence of old Fr. mitis, hypo- 
critical (Cotgrave), mitou , mitouin , a 
hypocrite (Id.). 

Moellon, rubble, loose pieces of 
stone used to till up in building, so 
spelt as if to denote the moelle or m ar- 
row of a wall, is an alteration of old 
and prov. Fr. moilon , of the same 
meaning f Cotgrave), also middle (cf. 
moyezzrmidia, the middle of a stone), 
from medio bus. But moelle (for meolle ), 
from Lat. medulla , the middle part, is 
ultimately of the same origin. How- 
ever, old Fr. moilon , being used also for 
a soft or tender stone (Cotgrave), is per- 
haps from Lat. mollis , soft. 

Mofette, ) poisonous gas or va- 

Moufette, / pour, is derived from 
It. muff a, Dut. muff musty, Ger. muff \ 
mould, perhaps assimilated to It, mefite , 
mephdte , Lat. mephitis. 

Moineau (Fr.), a sparrow, apparently 
formed from moine (like It. monaco , 
monk, used as a bird-name), as if the 
bird that sits “ alone upon the house- 
top ” (Ps. cii. 7 ), is really from rnoinel , 
moisnel, a contraction of moisonel, a 
diminutive of old Fr, rnoison , a small 
bird, N orm. moisson^ from a Lat. musciOj 
derived from musca , a fly (Scheler, 
Diez). See Tit-mouse, which is of the 
same origin. 

Mon, an old Fr. particle meaning 
quite, surely, “c’est mon ” (Molibre),it 
is quite so, is from old Fr. monde , true, 


certain, from Lat. rmmde, clearly 
(Diez). 

Morbleu ! Corbleu ! Mort bleu ! 
Sambleu ! Tete bleu ! decent and 
evasive perversions of the profane 
French oaths, Par la mort. Dieu l le 
corps Dieu ! Saint Dieu l tUe de Dieu ! 
These corruptions are said to have 
arisen in the time of St. Louis, who; 
being strongly opposed to the evil cus- 
tom of swearing, decreed the penalty 
against all blasphemers of having the 
tongue pierced with a red-hot iron. 
( VlntermediaAre , Oct. 10, 1875, p. 59$). 

So Morguenel Morguienne! a popu* 
lar expletive (like Dang it I), is for old 
Fr. mordienne , “ Gogs deathlings ” 
(Babelais, Cotgrave), probably for mxyr- 
die, i.e. mort Dieu. Compare Morgoy 
for mort Dieu (Cotgrave) ; Par le 
sang bieu (Maistre Pierre Pathelin) ; 
palsa/nibleu and pahangue for “ par le 
sang Diem” 

SIorpoil, or morpoye, “ Dead hair,” 
a Wallon word for down, is a corrup- 
tion of Namur moinr -pony age, “fine 
hair,” where moim% small, less, n Fr. 
moindrc (Sigart). 

Mortaise (Fr.), a mortise, or hole in 
a piece of wood made to receive another 
piece called the tenon, Sp. mortaja , 
apparently akin to mors , old Fr. mords, 
a bit or biting, mortier, &c., as if* that 
which grips or bites, is probably from 
Arab, murtazz , murtazza, fixed or in- 
serted (Davie, Supp. to Littre). 

Mostrich, German wordfor mustard, 
as if from most , must, with the common 
termination - rich , is a less correct form 
of Mid. High Ger. musthart , Low Ger. 
mustert , mostert , Fr. moutarde . 

Moucharenne, a Wallon name for 
the earwig, is an accommodation to 
mouche , a fiy, of musaradgne , which gene- 
rally means a shrew-mouse (Sigart). 

Mulatto (It.) a mulatto, Fr. muldtre , 
Sp. mulato , “the sonne of a black 
Moore, and one of another nation” 
(Minsheu), so spelt as if it denoted one 
of a mixed breed like a mule , mulo, 
ynuleto , appears to be an altered form 
of Arab, muallad , one bom of an Arab 
father and a foreign mother, or of a 
slave father and a free mother (so De 
Saey, Engelmann, Devic). 
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Mundus, "the world,” the name 
given by the Romans to the pit in the 
Comitium which was regarded as the 
mouth of Orcus, and was opened three 
days in the year for the souls to step to 
the upper world, is probably, according 
to Muller, Etr usher (iii. 4, 9), a Lati- 
nized form of the Etruscan Mantas , 
the King of the Shades, or Hades, from 
whom the city Mantua received its 
name. See G. Dennis, Cities and Ceme- 
teries o/Etnma , vol. i. p. lix. (ed. 1878). 

Murmelthier, the German name of 
the marmot or mountain rat, as if the 
growling beast, from murmeln , to mur- 
mur (compare Fr. marmotte and mar- 
motter , to murmur), is corrupted from 
nms mentis , O. H. Ger. murmenti, Bav. 
murmmtel , Swiss niurmenfier. See Von 
Tscliudi, Nature in the Alps, trans. 
p. 229. 

The Italians cal it Marmota , and Murmont , 
and according to Matheolus, Marmontana , 
the Rhaetians Montanella , .... in Frauape 
Mar mote, although Marmot be a word also 
among them for a Munkey. The Germans 
& especially the Heluetians by a corrupt 
word drawn fiom a mouse of the mountain, 
Murmelthier and Murmentle and some Mist- 
beltsrle , by reason of his sharpe whining 
voyce, like a little Dogs. — Top tell, Hist, of 
Foure-footed Beasts, 1608, p. .521. 

Morbisch, a German word equiva- 
lent to ova morose (L&t fm-orosus, moody), 
eeems to have been assimilated to the 
verb murren , to grumble or murmur. 

Musnier. Cotgrave gives the French 
proverb, IT Evesque devenir musnier , 
“From a Bishop to become a wilier ” 
i.e. “ To become of rich poor, of noble 
base, of venerable miserable; to fall 
from high estate to a low one ; (The 
originallwas Devenir d'Evcsque Aumos- 
nier [an Almoner]; but Time (and 
perhaps Reason) hath changed Aumos- 
nier into Musnier)” 

Musztheil, a German word for the 
amount allowed to a widow for her 
maintenance or alimony, as if a com- 
pulsory part (nrnsz), was formerly mus- 
teil. Low Ger. mustUl , i.e. portion of food 
or sustenance (Mid. High Ger. muos). 
— Andresen. 

Mutterkbebs, " Mother - crab,” a 
German word for a crab when chang- 
ing its shell, is properly muterkrebs , 
from Low German mutern (sc. mausz - 


em), to moult, Lat. mutare, to change. 
Compare Muter , a crawfish in the state 
of casting its shell. 

Mutterseligallein, a German pro- 
vincial form of mutterseelen-allein, as if 
from selig, blessed (Andresen). 

Myrobolant, used popularly in 
French for wonderful, marvellous, 
seems to be a whimsical application of 
myrobolan , an Indian fruit, from an 
assumption that the first part of the 
word was derived from mirer, Lat. 
mirari. 

N. 

Nachtmarder, a German corrup- 
tion of nacJitmahr , the night-mare, as 
if night-marten, Low Ger. nachtmdrte. 

Negromante, | It. names for a “nig- 

Nigromante, J romant or enchanter” 
(Florio), Bp. and Portg. nigromante , 
old Fr. nigremance , so spelt as if de- 
rived from negro , nigro , black, Lat. 
niger, are corruptions of Greek nefa'6- 
mantis , a necromancer, one who raises 
the spirits of the dead (Greek nekrbs). 
Bee Negromancer, p. 254. 

De nigromancie mut fu endoctriuC 

Vie de Seint Auban , 1. 996. 

[In necromancy was be deeply learned.] 
Que Circe no as una fiera, 

Nigromante , encantadora, 

Energdmena, hecbicera, 

Sucuba, incuba. 

Calderon , El Mayor Encanto Amor f 
jora, ii. 

Nicht, 1 German words for a remedy 

Nights, / for injurious affections of 
the eye, as if identical with nicht, 
nothing (whence the proverbial saying, 
“ Nicfhts ist gut fur die Augen ”), is, 
according to Andresen, derived from 
Greek onychitis. 

Nietnagel, a German word for an 
agnail, as if from n/iet, a rivet, nieten , to 
clinch, is from the Low Q er. ndednagel (so 
Lessing), that is, High Ger. neddnagel , 
from neid, envy, it being a popular 
belief that the person affected has been 
envied by somebody. Compare the 
synonymous French word envie (An- 
dresen). 

The form nothnagel, “neednail,” 
sc. pain-producing nail, is a later cor- 
ruption also met with. 
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Nodlog, an Irish word for Christmas, 
also nollag , Gaelic nollaig, as if from 
nod, noble, or Gaelic nodh , new, and la, 
day, as nollalg also means New Year’s 
Day, is a corruption probably of Fr. 
noel (Lat. natalis). See Campbell, 
Tales of W. Highlands, vol. iii. p. 19. 


0 . 

OBtfs (Fr.), a shell discharged from a 
mortar, is the curiously disguised form 
that Ger. haubitze (also haufnitz, from 
Bohem. haufnioe, a sling), a howiiz or 
howitzer, assumes in French (Diez, 
Scheler). Hence also It. obizzo , Sp. 
obuz . 

GSuf-molette, an old Fr. word for 
an omelet in Cotgrave, apparently 
molette (as if a dim. of Lat. mola), a 
little cake made with eggs, mufs , is a 
corruption of omelette , a pancake of 
eggs (Cotgrave), another form of aume- 
lette (Id.), or rather (old and prov. Fr.) 
omelette, which is itself a corruption of 
(Hemette (changed by transposition), and 
that an altered form of alemelle, a plate, 
and so a thin flat cake. Finally alemelle 
is a corrupt form due to la lemelle (from 
Lat. lamella, i.e. lamlnula, a dimin. of 
lamina, a thin plate) being mistaken 
for V alemelle, as if the a belonged to 
the noun instead of to the article (so 
Littr6, Scheler, Skeat). A curious 
chapter of mistakes this by which 
lamina was converted into cmf -molette] 

Ohnmacht, German for a swoon or 
fainting fit, as if from oline, without, 
macht, power, powerlessness, is from 
omacht, Mid. High Ger. amaht, weak- 
ness, d being the privative particle 
(Andresen). 

Oleandro (It.), the rose bay-tree* 
or oleander, used also for a weed, and 
for the “ daffadounedillie ” (Florio), 
popularly connected no doubt witlx 
ohwre, to smell or scent, is derived 
from L. Lat. lorandrum, a corruption 
of rhododenck'um, under the influence 
of Irnrus, the bay-tree, 

Ollepotterie, a German corruption 
of olla potrida (Fr. pot powri), as if 
from Lat. olla, a jar, and pot (An- 
dresen). 


Onction, curiously used in the Wal- 
Ion dialect for a right, privilege, or 
prerogative, is doubtless a corruption of 
option (Sigart). 

Ondaine, in the dialect of the Wallon 
du Mons a swath or row of mown 
grass, so spelt as if it meant figura- 
tively a wave (ortde) of the undulating 
sea of blades, is a corrupt form of Fr. 
amdaln, a swath, the quantity mowed 
or reaped by the labourer at each step 
he advances, from It. andare, to go. 

Oogst-maand, the Dutch name for 
the month of August, is an assimila- 
tion of the latter word to oogst, harvest, 
oogsten , to reap or get in the harvest, as 
if it meant “ the harvest month.” If, 
as is probable, the root is seen in Lat, 
augere , Greek (mxdno, Goth, aukan, 
Eng. eke, to increase (cf. Dut. ook, Ger. 
auch, Goth, auk , “ eke,” also), oogst 
and August (Augustus), are of kindred 
origin. In old Latin charters Augustus 
is actually used for harvest, as 
Aoust is in French. Eobert of Glou- 
cester uses heruest for the month of 
August, when he says of Henry I. : — 

j?e Sonday be was y crowned, & of heruest 
| ye ryfte day. — ii. p. 422. 

Eigenhart calls August Am Manath, 
harvest month. In Low Lat. it is 
called Mensis Messionum. See Hamp- 
son, Med. Aevi Kalendarium, pp. 25, 
197, 269, 270. 

Orange (Fr.), Low. Lat. cmrantia , 
assimilations to or, gold, Lat. cmrum, 
with reference to the colour of the fruit, 
of It. arancio, Sp. nrnanga, from Pers. 
ndrenj. See Orange, p. 264. 

Ordonner (Fr.) is an assimilation to 
donner (as if ordre-donner) of old Fr. 
ordencr, from Lat. ordinevre. 

Orengel, the German name of the 
plant eryngo, as if from or (an older 
form of ohr, ear), and engel, angel, with 
thought of its marvellous healing pro- 
perty in ear-affections, is a corrupted 
form of eryngium (Andresen). 

Orfraie, the French name of the 
osprey , is for osfraie, Lat. ossifragus , 
“the bone-breaker,” which has been 
assimilated to words like orfroi begin- 
ning with or. 

Orion in Mid. High. Ger. was 
understood to be a morning star, from 
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ft presumed connexion with oriens, the 
East (Andresen). 

Ormier (Fr.), a species of shell-fish, 
is a corruption of Lat. auris maris, 
being otherwise known as or&illc de met. 

Oska-bjorn, “wish -bear,” an Ice- 
landic name for a kind of crab, which 
whoever possessed, it was believed, 
might have his wish (6sh ; cf. A. Sax. 
wiscan ), is probably a corruption of 
Lat. omscus , a millepede, Gk. onishos, 
a species of fish (see Cleasby, s.v. ). 

Ostebluzei, a German name for 
the plant birth-wort, as if compounded 
with osier, east, is corrupted from Lat. 
aristohchia. In Mid. Low Ger. there is 
the curious misunderstanding Aris- 
iotelis holwort (Andresen). 

Oste-vente (old Fr.), a penthouse, a 
piece of cloth hung or set up before a 
door, to keep off the wind (Cotgrave), 
as if a “ward-wind,” from O. Fr. osier , 
to remove, drive off, expel, is a corrup- 
tion of Auvent, which see. 

Otter, a German word for an adder 
or viper, is a distinct work from 
“otter” in Jischotter , and a cornet 
form of Low Ger. adder , originally 
natter, O. H. Ger. natwra (Andresen). 

Oublie (Fr.), a wafer cake, origi- 
nally the sacramental wafer, is a cor- 
ruption (with assimilation to ouhli , 
oublier , to forget) of the older form obUe, 
oblme, oblaye , Lat. oblata (sc. res), an 
offering or oblation (Gattel). One 
French etymologist thought that the 
oublie denoted a cake so light that when 
eaten it is soon forgotten — oublie (see 
Scheler, s.v.). 

Ourse (Fr.), as if “she-bear,” the left 
side of a ship or the sheet which fas- 
tens the mainsail to the left side of a 
ship (Cotgrave), is a corruption of orse , 
Prov. orsa, It. or za, derived from Prov. 
But. hurts, Bav. lurz, the left, the 
initial l bring popularly mistaken for 
the article and then dropped (Scheler). 

OtJRSiN (Fr.), a sea-urchin, is an 
assimilation to oursdn , bearish, ursine 
(with a supposed reference doubtless to 
its roughness ; cf. ourson , a bear’s 
cub), of owrecin, a variety of herisson 
(compare Wallon wreqon, Portg. owrigo, 
u urchin ”), from Lat. eridonem. 


Outarde (Fr.), the bustard, old Fr. 
otevrde (Cotgrave), ( It. ottar da) , probably 
so spelt from an imagined connexion 
with its Greek name otis, gen. dtidos 
(the bird having long ewrs, ota), - arde 
being regarded as the common suffix, 
as if out-arde (bo Liddell and Scott, 8d 
ed.) Compare It. oti, a Bistard or 
Horne-owle, otida, a kind of slow- 
flying Goose (Florio). The more cor- 
rect form would be autcurde (corre- 
sponding to a,utruche ), a contraction of 
Lat. auis-twda, the “slow -bird”; 
whence also Sp, aoutarda , Prov. 
austarda , Portg. abetarda , betarda; 
also old and prov. Fr. bista/rde (Cot- 
grave, for avi.sta.rde), when 00 Eng. bus- 
tard, altered in spelling perhaps under 
the influence of buzzard. 

Next to these are those [Bustards] which 
in Spaine they cal the Mow-birdx [“ Aves- 
tardas ”1, and in Greece 0 tides. — Holland , 
P links Nat. Hist. i. 281. 


P. 

Paille, Chapeau de, the straw hat, 
the popular designation of the cele- 
brated picture by Rubens, is a modem 
corruption of chapeau de poll, the felt 
hat. 

Painteir, 1 Irish words for a snare 

Paxntel, / or net, would seem to 
be allied forms to pdinte, a cord or 
string (cognate with Sanak. panhti, a 
line, from the root pac, to make fast). 
When we observe, however, that the 
Latin has panther , a hunting-net, and 
the Greek pantheron , “catching all 
beasts,” wflience comes Fr. pa/nt/iere , 
O. Eng. paunter (“ Pride hath in his 
pa,unter kauht the heie and the lowe.” 
— Political Songs , Camden Soc. p. 344), 
we perceive that painteir in Irish is 
only a borrowed word naturalized by 
being assimilated to painte. 

Palafreno (Ital.), a steed or palfrey, 
Sp. palafren, so spelt as if it denoted a 
horse led by a bridle {freno, Lat./re- 
num, as if par le frein), is a corruption 
of Low Lat. palofredus, parofredm , 
from Lat. paraveredus, a post-horse, a 
hybrid word from Greek para (beside, 
oyer and above) -f Lat. veredus (a post- 
horse). Hence also Fr. palefroi, our 
“ palfrey,” and by contraction of pa/ra- 
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veredus, Ger. pferd , Dut. paaird, and the 
old slang word prad, a horse. 

Palais (Fr.), the palate, seems to 
owe its form to a confusion between old 
Fr. palat (which ought to yield a Mod. 
Fr. j paM or palet ), Lat. palatum , and 
palais, a hall or palace, Lat. palatium , 
with a reference to the high vaulted 
roof of the mouth. Diez compares Lat. 
mU palatum, “palate (i,e. vault) of the 
sky,” Greek owramskos (little sky- 
vault), the palate. It. cielo della bocca. 

Palier, supposed to have some con- 
nexion with the Fr. parlour (sc. the 
speaker or spokesman among his fel- 
lows), is still a common local perver- 
sion of Polierer , the polisher in mason’s 
and carpenter’s work; however palier en 
was often found formerly for polieren . 

Palisse (old Fr.), “ palissade,” a 
popular corruption of Apocalypse. Cot- 
grave gives paliser, to reveal. 

Vous en parlez comrae sainct Jean de la 
Palisse. — Rabelais, Pantagruel , ch. xvi. 

Pampinella, the Catalon. name of 
the plant pimpernel (Piedm. pampi - 
nela ), so spelt from a supposed con- 
nexion with Lat. pampinus, a vineleaf, 
is a corruption of It. pimpinella, Sp. 
pimpinela, Fr. pimprenelle, all from 
Lat. bipennella, lor bipennula , “two- 
winged.” 

Panaricium, a Latin name for a 
disease of the finger-nails, as if from 
panus , a swelling, is a corrupted form 
of Gk. paronychium, a sore beside the 
nail, from para and bnux. 

Panne (Fr.), plush, velvety stuff, 
seems to he an assimilation to pan, 
a/nneau, Lat. pannus, of old Fr. pens, 
t* penna, pena, derived from Lat. 
penna, just as we find in M. H. Ger. 
federe, (1) a feather, (2) plush. 

Pannkton (Fr.), a key-bit, so spelt as 
if derived from pan (panneom), and de- 
noting the flap or lappet of the key, is 
a corruption of the older form penne - 
ton, the bit or neb of a key (Cotgrave), 
from penne, a feather or wing. Com- 
pare Ger. btvrt, the “ beard ” or ward of 
a key. See Panne. 

Pantominen, a popular corruption in 
German of pantomimes, as if connected 
with rmenen, mimicry (Andresen), 


Paquerette (Fr.), the daisy, old Fr. 
pasquerette, so named, not because it 
flowers about the time of Pdques (Bas- 
ques) or Easter (as it flowers almost all 
the year round), but because it grows 
in pastures, old Fr. pasquis, or pas- 
queages. Compare Pascua. 

Par, in the French phrase de par te 
ro?', in the king’s name, is a corrupt 
spelling of the older form part (Diez). 

Parachute (Fr.). This word, as well 
as parapluie, paravent, and Eng. para- 
sol, is not (as sometimes supposed) com- 
pounded with Greek para, beside or 
against, like paragraph, pwaphrase, 
parasite , but derived from It. par ore, 
Portg. parar, to ward, fend off, or 
“parry.” Thus the meaning is a 
“ward-fall,” “ward-rain,” “ward- 
sun.” 

Paraclytus, meaning in Greek the 
“illustrious,” is the distorted form in 
which Mahomet assumed to himself 
the name of the Paracletus, the “advo- 
cate ” (Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 
811 ). 

Pascua, Span, and Prov. name of 
Easter, so spelt from an imagined con- 
nexion with Lat. pascua, feeding, pas- 
ture, with an allusion to the feasting 
then indulged in after the Lenten fast, 
is of course the same word as It. pasqua , 
Fr. pdques (for pasques), from Lat. and 
Greek pdscha , the Passover (a word 
often by early Christian writers affi- 
liated on Greek paschein, to suffer), 
from Heb. pesach, a passing (sc. of the 
destroying angel). 

Patarafe (Fr.), a scrawl, bad writing, 
is a popular corruption of parafe, a 
flourish (Scheler),/ another form of 
paragraphs, Lat. and Greek para- 
graphus (something written in addi- 
tion), apparently assimilated to pataud , 
clumsy, patauger, to mess or muddle* 
&c. 

Patience (Fr.), the name of the 
sorrel-plant, as well as Low Ger. 
patich, seems to be corrupted from Lat. 
lapathum . Compare old Fr. lapas, 
lapace (Cotgrave). The initial syllable 
was probably mistaken for the article. 

Patron- Minette, se lever des le, a 
French popular phrase for getting up 
early, a corruption of Potron- Minette, 
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&e*, lit. “the young of the cat/’ and so 
“to rise with the kitten” (Gcnin, Re- 
creations PhUologiques , i. p. 247). 

Pedell, in German a beadle, as if a 
derivative of h&t.pes, pedis, because as 
a messenger he has often to be a-foot, 
is really the same word as Mid. High 
Ger. bitel, from bitten , to bid or pro- 
claim, Fr. bedeau , Mid. Lat. bedellus 
‘(Andresen). 

Pendon (Sp.), a flag or banner, so 
spelt as if from pendere , to hang, is a 
corrupt form of Fr. penon , It. pennone , 
a “pennant,” originally a long feathery 
streamer, from Lat. penna , a feather. 

Pertuisane (Fr.), the offensive 
weapon called a partisan, so spelt as if 
from pertuiser, to pierce with holes, per- 
tuis , a hole, is said to be a corruption 
of It. partigiana (Scheler). 

Petrus, and petrusen , Welsh names 
for the partridge , as if the startled or 
timid bird, from petrus , apt to start, 
petmso, to startle, are seemingly cor- 
ruptions of the English word. Com- 
pare old Fr. perdis, pietris , Sp. perdiz , 
Lat. perdix. 

Pfiffholder, an Alsace word for a 
butterfly (Carl Engel, Musical Myths 
and Facts , vol. i. p. 9), as if from pfiff, 
a fife or whistle, is a corrupted form of 
an obsolete German word. Compare 
provine. Ger. feif alter, 0. H. Ger. vi- 
veltre , A. Sax. fifalde , Swed. fjdril , 
Norse fivrelde, Icel. ftfrildi. 

Petschaft, a seal or signet in Ger- 
man, has acquired a naturalized aspect 
in the termination -schaft, but is of 
Slavonic origin, viz. Russian petechat 
(Mid. High Ger .betschat). — Andresen. 

Pfahlburger, a citizen living in the 
suburbs (outside the “ pale ” or walls), 
is said to be, not from pfahl , a pale, and 
burger , a citizen, but a corruption from 
Fr . fcmbowrg, for falbourg (from faux, 
sc. falsus) . — Andresen. See, however, 
Fauxbourg, p. 475. 

Pfarrherr, a German word for a 
parson, as if “lord of the parish,” is 
perhaps a corruption of pfarrer , Mid. 
High Ger. pfarraere, a clergyman (An- 
dresen). 

Pfeffermunze, and krausemunze , 
German names for the plants pepper- 
mint and curled mint, were originally 


and properly compounded with mime, 
mint (mentha), and not with miinze, 
money (rnoneta). 

Pfennigbrei, “ Penny-pap,” a popu- 
lar word in Bavaria for a panada made 
of millet, is from Lat. pamcum , millet, 
corrupted into pfenning (Andresen). 

Pfingsternakel, a popular Ger. 
word for the parsnip, as if connected 
with Pfingst , Whitsuntide, is a cor- 
ruption of pastinalc , Lat. pastinaca 
(Philobg. Soc. Proc. v. 140). 

Philippe, a French term for a sweet- 
heart, lover, or valentine, is shortened 
from Philippine , which is a corruption 
of the German vielUebchen (most dar- 
ling), also Liebchen (darling), like 
Maifrau , a lover for a year, a valentine 
(W. R. S. Ralston, Contemporary Re- 
view , Feb. 1878). 

“ Bonjour, Philippine,” is said, play- 
fully, when asking a little present from 
an acquaintance, Philippine being from 
Pldlippchen , altered from Ger. viellieb- 
chen , well-beloved (Littre). 

Philomela, a poetical name for the 
nightingale, probably from some con- 
fused notion that the word was derived 
from Greek phihs and mHos, as if “the 
song-loving.” It seems originally to 
have been a name for the swallow, and 
in Greek philomtla iB “the fruit-lover,” 
from melon , fruit. See Conington, Ver- 
gil, Eel. vi. 78. 

Phoreion (tpopelov), a late Greek 
word for a litter or palanquin, is thought 
by Dr. Delitzsch to he properly a Se- 
mitic word adopted from the Hebrew 
appiryon of the same meaning, which 
word it is used to translate in the 
Septuagint version of The Song of 
Songs , iii. 9 (Vulgate ferculum). The 
Midrash identifies appiryon with puryon 
== phoreion. 

Phrourai (<f>povpal), watches, guards, 
in Josephus and the Septuagint (Esth. 
ix. 26), is a corruption of P'W'im, the 
Jewish Feast, from the Persian bahre, 
“lots;” ci.pars (Farrar, Life of Christ, 
ii. 469). 

Phtharmos ((p6app6g), a Cretan word 
for the Evil Eye, as if destruction 
(from ipQupd)), is for phthalmos (6<p9akpi>£), 
the eye (Lord Strangford, Letters and 
Papers, p. 114). 
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Piokelhaube, a German term for a 
sort of helmet, as if from Pichel and 
haube t a cap or coif, more correctly 
written Bickelhaube, is for Bechelhaube, 
a word most probably derived from 
bechen , a basin. Compare Mid. Lat. 
bacinetum from bacinurn (Andresen). 

Pimp-steen, the Danish name of the 
pumice-stone, as if the tipple-stone, from 
pinvpe , to tipple, on account of its bibu- 
lous or absorbent nature, is a corrup- 
tion of pumice- stone, Lat. pumex. 

Pizzicarolo, the modern Italian 
word for a dealer in salt provisions (as 
if from pizzicare , to huckster), is cor- 
rupted from pes cigar olo, i.e. pesci +gwro 
+ Zo, a dealer in fish garum (Badliam, 
Prose Halieutics , p. 72). 


Plain (Fr.), a vat wherein tanners 
steep their skins, apparently a flat 
( plain ) receptacle, is a corrupt form of 
old Fr. pda, in (Cotgrave), or pelin, from 
old Fr .pel (zzpeau), Lat. pellis, skin. 
Compare Eng. plush, from Fr. peluche. 
Hence plamer , to steep skins, for 
plainer. 

So in popular French glee for gelee, 
pie for pel/e, plis&on for pelisson , purU , 
vilte, for purete, vilete , &c. (Agnel, 

p. 125). 

Plantofa, a Catalonian word for a 
slipper, so spelt as if derived from Lat. 
planta , the foot, the sole, is really a 
corruption of pantofla , It .pantofola, Fr. 
yantoufle, a nasalized form of patofle , 
from pattc, the foot (Diez). 


Plantureux (Fr.), abundant, from 
old Fr. plante, abundance, a corrupt 
form of plente, plenty, for plemte , Lat. 
plenitas , fulness, from plenus , full, 

Plata, Camino de, “ silver road,” a 
common Spanish corruption of the old 
Roman via lata , a high road. In allu- 
sion to this, when the great road to La 
Coruna was finished, the expense was 
so enormous that the king inquired if it 
was paved with silver (Ford, Gather- 
ings from Spain , p. 45). 


Plumetis (Fr.), a rough draught, 
also short notes, a summary delivered 
in writing (in Cotgrave), also plumitif, 
a minute-book, apparently derived from 
plume, a pen, lik eplumeteur, a penman, 
quill-driver, or scrivener. M. Scheler 
thinks it may be from prumitif a Prov. 


Fr. form of primitif comparing Low 
Lat, primitivum, a protocol (so Prov, 
Fr. prume for prime , Wallon prumie for 
premier). However plumetis, tambour- 
ing, embroidery, is no doubt from a 
verb plumeter , to adorn with feathery 
sprays, and heraldic plumete is sprin- 
kled with figures resembling bunches 
of feathers. 

Poms (Fr.), a weight, spelt with a d 
from an imagined connexion with Lat. 
pondus , is old Fr. pois, Prov. pens, from 
Lat. pensum , something hung on to the 
scale. 

Poi6tes ( 7rowmc ), quality (from 
7 rolo£ zz qualis), has acquired in Plato a 
connotation of activity from the reflex 
influence of the verb tvol elv, to make or 
do, with which it was supposed to be 
connected (Themtet., 182, A.). This ac- 
counts for the argument of Speusippus, 
that pleasure, only being i toiotijq, i.e. ac- 
tivity, was not good (Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. X. iii. 1). 

Poireau, the French word for a leek, 
as if called so from its resemblance in 
shape to a pear (poire), is a corruption 
of porreau , from Lat. porrum. 

Poires de mi-sergent (Fr.), the oc- 
casional pronunciation of poires de 
misser-Jean, so called apparently from 
one Jean (misser zz messire), who intro- 
duced or propagated them (G^nin, Re- 
creations Philobg. i. 226). 

Poissard, as applied to a fish-woman , 
and to anything low and scurrilous, 
like our Billingsgate, as if from poisson , 
is a corrupt use of the old word pois- 
sard, “a filcher, nirnmer, purloiner, 
pilferer; one whose fingers are as good 
as so many lime-twigs ” (Cotgrave), as 
if “pitch -fingered,” a derivative of poix 
( Scheler) . Compare Fr. argot poisser , 
to steal (Larchey). 

Poisson (fish), a small measure of 
liquids in French, e.g. poisson d' eau-de- 
vie, a glass of brandy, is no doubt a 
corruption of the older word pochon, 
pogon, perhaps a diminutive of O. Fr. 
poch zz pouce, an inch measure 
(Scheler, Larchey). Compare “Pos- 
son, a little measure for milk, veijuice, 
and vinegar, not altogether so big as 
the quarter of our pint ” (Cotgrave). 
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Un posson de lait d’asnesse. 

Satire Menippfe, ch. i. 

See also G6nin, Recreations Philob - 
gigues, tom. i. p. 177. 

Poiyre (pepper), used for drunk in 
the Parisian argot, is a corruption of 
the old word poipre (Mod. Fr. pourpre), 
red-faced, purple, from drink (L. Lar- 
cliey). 

Pokal, a German word for a goblet 
or large cup, as if identical with Lat. 
poculum , a cup, is really from Fr. and 
Sp. bocal, It. boccale , derived through 
the Mid. Lat. baucale from Greek bau- 
hilis, a drinking vessel (Andresen). 

Police (Fr.), a contract of agree- 
ment, a policy, is It. polizza , from a 
Low Lat. polecticurn , poly ply chum, as- 
similated to police , policy, from Gk. 
politeia. 

Polo-versa, a Limousin word for to 
turn upside down, bottom upwards 
(polo zz clunis), is a corruption of Fr. 
bouleverser , to turn over like a ball 
(boule).— Diez. 

Porc-efic (Fr.), the porcupine, as if 
“ pig-spike,” is a corruption of old Fr. 
porc-espi, — It. porco-spino (porcns 
spina/mm), “thorny pig,” espi repre- 
senting Prov. Fr. espin, Lat. spina , not 
Lat. spica. 

Porte-Epine, a French name for the 
porcupine, Sp. puerco espino , Prov. 
porc-espin , It. porco spinoso , the 
“ thorny pig,” so spelt as if the animal 
that carries thorns or prickles, Lat. 
portans spinas . 

Whatsoever vertue we attribute veto hedge- 
hogs the same is more effectuall in the porke- 
spine. — Holland, Piiny, tom. ii. p. 364 
(1634). 

Posthumus, an old mis-spelling of 
postumus (superlative of post), as if de- 
noting a child bom after its father was 
under ground, “ post liumationem 
patris.” 

Pot-lepel, the Mod. Dutch word for 
a ladle, as if a pot-spoon , is said to be a 
corrupted form of the older pol-lepel, he. 
the spoon with a long handle ; cf. Eng. 
pole-axe (Dr. A. V. W. Bikkers). Sewel 
(1708) gives both forms. The Dutch 
word for pole , however, seems to bo 
pols . 

PotrLMN (Fr.), a botch, bubo, or 


tumour, seems to be an assimilation to 
poulain, a foal or oolt, of (pullule) It. 
pullnla, a little wheal or blister, It. 
pullulare, to blister, to bud or burgeon, 
pulMatione, a budding or blistering 
(Florio), Lat. pullulare, to sprout or 
germinate. There was perhaps some 
confusion with empoule, a blister or 
rising of the skin (from Lat. ampulla, a 
globular flask), where em may have 
been mistaken for en ( = in) and 
dropped. 

Poulet (Fr.), a love-letter, appa- 
rently the samo word as poulet, a 
chicken (compare Lat. pullus, as a term 
of endearment, my pigeon , my chicken ; 
Fr. poulette, poulot, a darling), is per- 
haps from Low Lat. poletum, a shor- 
tened form of polecticurn for polypty- 
clmm, a document of many leaves. 
Hence also pouille, an inventory or 
register. 

Poulpe (Fr.), a mollusc, an octopus, 
has no reference to its pulpy or fleshy 
nature (poulpe, Lat. pulpa), hut is con- 
tracted from Lat. polypus , like It. 
polpo. 

Pourciau, a “pig,” a Wallon word 
for a swelling or bruise, stands for an 
original hour emu, Picard, boursiau , 
Liege boursai ; Wallon abourser, to form 
into an abscess. 

Pourpier (Fr.), the plant purslain, 
formerly pourpie and poulpie, stands 
for poulpiecl, Lat. puLU-pedem, “ cliic- 
ken’s-foot,” Prov. Fr. piipoti. 

Pr^eseca (Lat.), a corruption or 
etymological postulate of brassica , 
cabbage, in Varro (De Ling. Lat. 5, 
21, § 104, ed. Muller), as if derived 
from prmecare, to cut off the tip, and 
so meaning the vegetable the top of 
which is cut off, leaving the stalk in 
the ground. 

Pratique (Fr.), the instrument by 
which a showman makes his puppets 
talk, is an assimilation of Bp. platica, 
conversation (from plalicar , to con- 
verse), to F r. pr aligner, a word ulti- 
mately identical (Scheler). 

Preveire (old Fr.), also prevoire , 
pi'ovoire, a priest, sometimes imagined 
to he from Lat. provisor em, are the old 
oblique cases of presbyterum, acc. of 
presbyter (Scheler). 
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Prime (Fr.), a bounty or bonus, is 
not a primary or chief thing (prime, 
Lat. primus), but altered from Eng. 
premum, Lat. pr osmium (Scheler). 

Prime , a lapidary’s term, is old Fr. 
premie, from Lat. Gk. prisma, a prism. 

Pr£sant, in Mid. High Ger. an hono- 
rary gift, like Fr. present, is from Lat. 
proesentare, but altered so as to suggest 
a connexion with pris, a prize ( Andre- 
sen). 

Promontorium (Lat.). Andresen as- 
serts that this word is not a derivative 
from mons, as it appears to be, but is 
properly promuntorium, from promt - 
nere, to jut out, be prominent (Volks- 
etymologic, p. 16). 

Provende (Fr.), provisions, is from 
provenda, a corruption of praehcnda, 
things to be supplied, under the in- 
fluence of providenda, from providers, 
things to be provided or seen to before- 
hand. 

Provigner (Fr.), to plant a layer or 
slip, so spelt as if it had something to 
do with vigne, a vine, is from provin, a 
layer, old Fr. provaing, It. propaggine, 
Lat. propaginem. 

Puissant (Fr.), powerful, Norm. 
Fr. poissant, It. possente, an incorrect 
form of “ x>otent ” (Lat. potentem), 
derived from a barbarous possentem, 
i.o . pot + esse 4- entem, due to an 
amalgamation of the infin. posse with 
the participle potens . 

Cist eat li tut poissant. 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 807. 

Pulbret, a Mid. High Ger. word for 
a lectern or reading-desk, so spelt as if 
from bred, a board, is a corrupted form 
of Lat. pulpiium, Fr. pupitre (Andre- 
sen). 

Puree, the French word for soup, 
esp. a soup made of vegetables, so 
spelt as if to denote a clear soup, from 
pur , clear, is a corrupted form of an 
older word pork, or porree. Low Lat. 
porrata, a soup made of leeks (Lat. 
porrum ). Compare Eng. porridge, old 
Eng. porette, porray, porrey , perrey . 

Porre , or pur re, potage . Piseum. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

Pork, Ponte , pot-herbs, and thence also 
pottage made of Beets, or with other herbs. — 
Cot grave. 


It would not be altogether surprising if 
something of this sort were taking place with 
the Government parte — which term is espe- 
cially applicable because of its etymology 
[pur!~], so admirably suited to the immacu- 
late virtue of a Cabinet presided over by Mr. 
Gladstone . — Saturday Review, vol. 53, p. 72. 


Q. 

Quatrepierre, “ Four-stone,” a Wal- 
lon name for the newt or lizard, in 
some places katerpiege , at Liege kwat 
pesse, “four pieces all evidently cor- 
ruptions — but of what ? Grandgagnage 
suggests of Dut. hwaad beest, “evil 
beast,” it being generally regarded with 
repulsion by the ignorant. 

Queue d’ soritte, a Wallon word for 
a bat, iB a corruption of kauw sorite, 
“owl-mouse,” Li&ge chawe-sorl See 
Chauve-souris. An old Fr. word for 
the same is chaudersoris (Sigart). 

Quinte (Fr.), a fit of coughing, then 
anything that takes one suddenly, a 
freak or whim, so spelt from analogy 
to “ fi^vre quinte f a fever recurring 
every fifth (quint) day, seems to stand 
for quinque (like quinte-fcuille for quin - 
que-feuille), a modification of Nether- 
land. kinckfhoest), “ chin(k)-cough,” 
from kincken, to cough (Ger. keichen ). 
Compare Prov. Fr. quintousse (Rouchi), 
whooping-cough, for quincousse ; c linke 
(Rayeux). 


R. 

Rabano (Eng. r alone), a Spanish 
word for a radish, originally ravano, is 
a corruption of Lat. raphanus, Greek 
rhdphanis, under the influence of rabon 
or rabo, a tail, which the long tap-root 
of the plant much resembles. 

Radicaille, the name sometimes 
given to the French Republicans by 
their opponents, is a humorous forma- 
tion on the model of racaille. 

Rame, the French word for an oar, 
is from Lat. remus , modified by ramus , 
a branch (Trench, English Past and 
Present, p. 347). 

Rame (Fr.), a printer’s form, is a 
naturalized form of Ger. rahm, a frame, 
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assimilated to rame, a stick (Lat. rrnius ), 
and mine, a ream. 

Ramkquin (Fr.), a slice of toasted 
bread spread over with cream or cheese, 
originally a cream-cheese, supposed to 
have been so called from having been 
served on plaited twigs, rameaux (G att-el ) , 
like junket on rushes (junci ), is a natu- 
ralized form of Ger. rahm (raJimchen), 
cream. 

Bamolaccio (It.), a radish, so spelt 
as if akin to ravnoloso , ram oso, branchy, 
from ranto , a sprig or branch, is an 
altered form of ramoraccio , from Lat. 
armorada, a radish. Similarly It. ra- 
merino , rosemary, has no connexion 
with ramo , but is a corruption of Lat. 
roe marinus. 

There is one sauage kind of them [ radishes] 
more which the Greeks name Agrion : the 
inhabitants of Pontus Annon ; and our coun- 
trymen giue it the name of Armorada. — Hol- 
land, Plinies Nat. Hist, vol, i. p. 16. 

Bancceur, an old French spelling of 
“rancour,” O. Bp. rancor , It. rancor e % 
L. Lat. rancor , as if compounded with 
coeur . 

Banger (Fr.), also rangier , the rein- 
deer, It. rangifero , are corruptions of 
Lapp, raingo. See Banged -deer, p. 
815. 

Bat d’oe, “golden rat,” the name 
for a species of dormouse (le muscarcMn ) 
in the Bourgogne patois, is probably a 
corruption of rat-dart (or rat-dormant ), 
which it is also called (E. Holland, 
Fomne Fopulaire , p. 40). 

Battekahl, “rat-callow,” a popular 
perversion of radikal in Germany, as if 
to signify bald, bare, or poor as a rat. 

Rebatar (Sp.), to snatch or carry off, 
is a corruption of raptar, Lat. raptare 
(Diez), under the influence of rebato, a 
tumult, rebatir, to beat back. 

Recruter (Fr.), to reinforce or fill 
up the vacancies in a regiment by 
enlisting new soldiers, “to recruit,” 
is formed from recrute , a levy, a mis- 
taken form of recrue (Littre) or “ re- 
creue , a supply or filling up a defective 
company of souldiers ” (Cotgrave), 
literally a new growth, from recru, 
p. parte, of reermtre (from Lat. re- 
crescere) to grow again (Skeat). Com- 


pare old Fr. recroi8t , a new or second 
growth (Cotgrave). 

Prof. Atkinson thinks that Mid. Fr. 
recru , a recruit, is properly one in- 
capable of full toil, identical with old 
Fr. recreu, beaten, vanquished, unable 
to do more, and so, like recreant, a 
derivative of M. Lat. recredere (Vis 
de St. Auban, note on 1. 862). This is 
certainly wrong. 

Rederijker, a Dutch corruption of 
Ger. rhetoriker , a rhetorician, as if from 
rederijh , given to speaking (rede). — An- 
dresen. Cf. Ger. and Dutch redelcunst , 
rhetoric. 

Regain (Fr.), after-math, a second 
crop of hay, so spelt as if a derivative 
of reqagner (like regain, a recovery of 
health), and so meaning an additional 
gain, a second benefit. It is really a 
compound made by prefixing re - (per- 
haps with the above idea) to old Fr. 
gain, wain, derived (through a form 
guaime , guadime) from 0. II. Ger. weida ,, 
nourishment, pasture, grass. Corre- 
sponding forms are Wallon wayen , It. 
guaime (Diez, Scheler). 

Begaliz, 1 Span, and Portg. words 

Beg adi z a, j for liquorice, apparently 
akin to regalar, to melt, to regale, re- 
galo , daintiness, is a corrupt form (for 
legariza) of Lat. liquiritia , from Greek 
glukurrMza. Hence also Fr. reglisse, 
It. regolizia . 

BSglisse, French name of liquorice, 
Provencal regulecia , regalida , Portg. 
and Spanish regaliz, Ital. regolizia , le- 
goriza, Picard. regoUche , ringoliche , ringo - 
lisee , Wallon relcoulm, Genevan and 
Berry cwguelme, all corruptions of the 
Latin liquiritia, which is itself corrupted 
from the Greek glucurrhiza, “ sweet- 
root” (Littrd). 

Begna (Prov.), a rein or bridle, so 
spelt as if derived from regnar, to rule 
or govern, V r dt. regnare (so Iiaynouard), 
is, as well as old Fr. reigne , resgne , resne 
(Mod. Fr. rene), an altered form of retna 
or reina , from a Lat. retina , a substan- 
tive derived from retinere , to hold back. 
Hence also It. red/ina , a rein, Portg. 
redea (Diez, Scheler). 

BEiNETTE(Fr.), the name of a species 
of apple, the “ Queening,” as if from 
reine , queen, is a corruption of rodnette , 
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so called from its skin being spotted 
like a little frog, radnette , which is a 
dimin. of radne ( formerly spelt reine, Cot- 
grave), Lat. rana. 

Beiteksalbe, “ Bider’s-salve,” a Ger- 
man name for a soothing ointment for 
the skin, is derived from Dutch ruit- 
zalve , a salve for the scab or itch, ruit , 
Ger. rdude (Andresen). 

Bemobquer (Fr.), to tow a vessel, 
like its original Lat. remulcare , whence 
also It. remorchia/re , Sp. remolcar , seems 
to be a compound of re-. The Lat. re- 
mulcare, which has been assimilated to 
verbs in re-, or perhaps to remm , an oar, 
is also spelt rymulcare , and is only an- 
other form of Gr. rwmulkeo, to tow, 
which is compounded of ruma , that 
which is drawn, a towing-rope, and 
Imlho, to drag. 

Rennefieren, renefuhren (Gothe has 
reive fuhren ), are colloquial corruptions 
in Germany oirenovieren, to renew (An- 
dresen). 

Rennthier, the rein-deer, is not the 
“ running-beast,” from rennen , but a 
corrupted form of Icel. hrein , b-emdyr , 
Swed. ren. See Rein-deer, p. 321. 

Repressalien, German for retalia- 
tion, reprisals, as if from a Lat. repres- 
ealia (repressus), is really from Fr. re- 
presadllcs (from reprendre , Lat. reprehen - 
dere, to take over again). 

Rheinfall, a German word for an 
excellent wine, as if produced on the 
Rhine , Mid. High Ger. Rednfal and 
Rainfal , all corruptions of llivoglio, 
whence it was brought. A more recent 
perversion is Reinfall , as if from rein , 
pure (Andresen). 

RhEmXda, \ the modern Greek 

RhIsmarizo, J words for rhyme, as 
if from Greek rhema , a word, are really 
derived from the Italian rima, rimare 
(Tozer, Highlands of Turkey , vol. ii. p. 
252). 

Ridicule (Fr.), a handbag, should be 
(as in English) reticule, being from Lat. 
reticulum, a little net. Corrupt forms 
of the same word in the German dia- 
lects are ritterhiel and rittekiel (Andre- 
sen, VoUcsetymologie, p. 19). 

Righdeibe, } Gaelic words for a 

Righdir, > knight, so written, 

Ridib, J and explained to be 


a compound, righ-dei-ri , “ king-affcef** 
king,” Le. a minor king, is without 
doubt a corruption of the German ritter, 
a knight ( J. F. Campbell, Ropula/r Tales 
of the W. Highlands , vol. ii. p. 85). 

Rigogolo, an Italian name for the 
yellowhammer (a rook or daw, Florio), 
apparently akin to rigogoU, a springe to 
catch birds, is a corruption of Lat. auri - 
galgulus, galgulm being a small bird. 
Compare It. rigoglio (Florio), another 
form of orgoglio, pride. 

Rincer (French), to whack ( rincee , a 
whacking), so spelt as if identical with 
rincer, to wash or cleanse (from Icel. 
hreinsa, to cleanse), like “ chastise,” 
from castigare, to make pure (castus), 
which is also the primary meaning of 
“ punish.” It is really the same word 
as Wallon ra/inser, to beat, old Fr. rain- 
ser, derived from rainsel, a stick (Mod. 
Fr. rainceau and rinceau), = Lat. ra- 
micellus, from ramus , whence radm, 
rein . 

Responses (Fr.), rampions (a sallad 
root). — Cotgrave. A corruption of rad- 
ponce, which is from the Latin rapun - 
cuius, a small rapa , or turnip. 

Riviera (It.), properly the bank or 
shore of a stream, the “ riparian ” parts 
(Fr. riviere), from Lat. rip win (ripa, a 
bank), has come to be used for a river, 
from being confused with rivo , a river 
(Lat. rivus), with which it has really no 
connexion. 

Robert, in sauce Robert , a term of 
the French cuisine, is said to have been 
corrupted by Taiilevent from an old 
English Roebroth or Roebrewit, Le. Roe- 
buck sauce [?] . — Kettner, Boole of the 
Table, p. 210. 

It is mentioned in La Condemnation 
de Bancquet, 1507 : — 

Tout premier, vous sera donn£e, 

Santee robert , et cameliue. 

Recueit de Farces , p. 308 (ed. Jacob). 

Rohrdommel, the German name of 
the bittern or butter-bump, so called as 
if from the drumming noise it makes 
among the reeds ( rohr ), whence also it 
has been called rohrirommel from from - 
mein, to drum (compare the Eng. name 
(mire-ch'umble, mire-drum). It is really 
corrupted from a 0. H. Ger. form horo- 
tumbil , where the first part of the word 
is probably hor, mire, and the latter 
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corresponds either to tummlev , a tum- 
bler, or tump , stupid. Other forms are 
rordump ana rw'dum (Andresen). 

Romero (Span.), rosemary, appa- 
rently the same word as romero , a pil- 
grim, is an adaptation of Lat, ros man- 
nus (Fr. r&marin). 

Romita, 1 Italian words for “an Her- 

Romito, J mit or solitarie man ” 
{Florio), so spelt as if from romiare, “ to 
roame or wander vp and downe as a 
Palmer or solitarie man for deuotions 
sake ” (Florio), originally to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome , is really a cor- 
rupted form of a Latin eremita , Greek 
eremites , one who dwells in the desert , 
eremos. 

Rossignol, in the French rossignol 
d'Arcadie , “ Arcadian nightingale,” a 
humorous expression for an ass, with 
reference to its melodious voice, is a 
corruption of roussin d'Arcadie, roussin 
being a thick-set horse, another form of 
“rosse, a jade, tit” (Cotgrave), zzlwos, 
hoi'se. Compare rossinanfe , a jade, Sp. 
rozin (whence the name of Don Quixote’s 
steed), O. Eng. rounds, Low Lat. run - 
cinus. Similarly frogs have been called 
“ Dutch nightingales,” Canadian 
nightingales,” and in the Eastern 
counties “March [? marsh] birds.” 

Rouen, the name popularly given in 
France to a species of duck considered 
especially good for the table, as if 
it came from the town of that name, 
was originally roan , referring to its 
colour (Kettner, Book of the Table , p. 
161). 

Roux-vieux (Fr.), the mange in 
horses, as if compounded with roux, 
red, is a corrupt orthography of rou- 
vieux, from rouffe , Ger. rufe, Dut. rof. 

Rovistico, ) Ital. names of privet, 

Ruvtstico, j properly (as to form) 
derived from Lat. Ugusiicum, lovage, 
but confused with rigustro , from Lat. 
ligustrwm, privet. 

Ruban (Fr.), a corruption of the old 
French riban, a ribbon, Dut. rijghband , 
as if connected with Lat. rubms, It ru- 
hino , Bp. rubin , Fr. rnbis, red. 

Ru biglia, an Italian word for vetches 
or lentils, so spelt as if it denoted red 
lentils (like Heb. edom, “that red,” 
Gen. xxv. SO), It. rubeo , Lat. rubcus, 


red, is another form of roviglia , altered 
by transposition from erviglia, Lat. er- 
vilia (compare It. rigoglio for orgoglio). 
Similarly the so-called Revalenta (Ara- 
bica) is merely a transposed form of 
erva-lcnta , under which name it was 
first brought into notice, it being the 
meal of the common lentil, Lat. ervum 
lens . 

Ruckruten, a humorous corruption 
in German of rekruten, recruits, as if 
from riicken, to move, advance, or come 
forward, Low Ger. ruck rut (ruck her - 
aus), come, or march out (Andresen). 

Ruisenor, the Spanish name for the 
nightingale, as if to signify the lord of 
the groves and woods ( senor , lord). 
This, however, as well as old Fr. roi- 
signerr, roi signal, Mod. Fr. rossignol , is 
a derivative of Lat. lusciniolus , dim. of 
luscinia , a nightingale (Diez ; Andre- 
sen, Volksetymologie , p. 27). 

Rundtheil, a popular German cor- 
ruption of rondelle , as if from theil, a 
part. Cf. Dut. rondeel (Andresen). 


S. 

Sacabuche (Sp.), the wind instru- 
ment which in English is called a 
“sackbut,” so spelt as if from sacar del 
buche, to distend the stomach, “ to 
fetch the breath from the bottom of 
the belly, because it requires a strong 
breath ” (Bailey), is a corrupt form of 
Lat. samlnica, Gk. samlruke, Heb. sabka . 
The Lat. word was doubtless regarded 
as meaning a pipe of elder wood (sam- 
bucus), which is actually the sense that 
sambuquc hears in Prov. French. 

Sagro (It.), a falcon, Fr. sdcre , old 
Eng. saker, as if the “sacred ” bird (so 
Greek hierax, and Ger. weihe, the sacred 
bird, the kite), is, according to Pictet, a 
corruption of Arab, sakr, a falcon, akin 
to Sansk. gdkra, strong. See p. 141, 
s.v. Gerfalcon. 

Sahlband, a German word for the 
border or listing of cloth, as if contain- 
ing band , a binding, is perverted from 
the older form selbend , selbende , Low 
Ger. selfkant , i.e, self -edge, Eng. “ sel- 
vage.” 

Salsapariglia (It.), salsaparilla, Fr. 
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eaheparoilk , is a modification of Sp. 
zarza-parilla (derived from Sp. zarza, 
a bramble, whence it is obtained, and 
Fwrillo , the name of the doctor who in- 
troduced it), under the influence of salsay 
8(ilso. 

Salsifis (Fr.), the plant salsify, is a 
corrupt form of old Fr. sassify, sasse - 
fique, sassefrique (Cotgrave), It. sassi- 
frica or saw! frag a, “ the saxifrage or 
Breake-stone ’ ’ (Florio), Lat. saxlfragum 
adiantum . 

Santoreggia (It.), the plant savory? 
is an assimilation to santo , holy, of satu - 
re/ja, Lat. satureia. 

Sarxiphagos, a Greek corruption of 
the Latin saxifraga , “ the stone-break- 
ing” plant, as if from sdrx, flesh, and 
phagein , to devour (Pott, Doppelung , p. 
81 ). 

Saximon (Fr.), salmon, when used for 
a “pig” or “sow” of lead, seems to 
be a corruption of Prov. Fr. sommon 
(Scheler), derived from somme, a weight, 
a burden, It. soma , , salma , Low Lat. 
salma, for sagma , Greek sdgma, a bur- 
den. 

Schachtelhalm and schachthalm , 
German names for the plant horsetail 
(equisetwm), as if from schachtcl , a box, 
and schacht , a shaft or pit, are corrup- 
tions of schafthalm , “ shaft-haulm ” or 
stalk. Another perversion is schaftheu 
(heu rr liay) . — Andresen. 

Sohafzagel,“ sheep-tail, ”andsc/mc7i- 
zagel y “chess- tail, ” ludicrous perversions 
in Mid. High Ger. oischdchzabel, a chess- 
table (Andresen). 

Schalmei (Ger.), or schahmse , is a 
corrupt form of Fr. chalumeau, Eng. 
shawm , a clarionet or pipe, all from Lat. 
calamus , as if connected with schalmcn, 
to peel or bark ( Chappell, History of 
Musky vol. i. p. 264). 

Schandal, a popular corruption in 
G erman of skandal f as if from schande, 
shame. M. Gaidoz quotes schandlicht 
(as if an infamous light) as a grotesque 
German transformation of Fr. chandelle 
(Revue Critique, Aoui 19,1876, p. 119). 

Scharlach, a German corruption of 
“ scarlet,” Fr. ecarlate, Prov. escm'lat, 
Sp. escarlate, It. scarlaito, as if connected 
with schar , army, troop, and lack, a lac 
or dye. 


Scharlach, a German wordfor bright 
red cloth, from a Mid. High Ger. form 
scha/rlaehen, which seems to mean shorn 
doth ( tunica , rasiUs), as if from 8 char, 
shorn, and lachen , cloth (Ger. laken), is 
really corrupted from an older form 
scha/rldty Mid. Lat. scarlatum, said to be 
of Turkish origin (Andresen). 

Scharmutzel, a German word for a 
skirmish, as if derived from s chary a 
troop, and metzeln, to massacre, is really 
borrowed from It. sca/ram/u ccia, Fr . esca/r r 
rnouche, “ skirmish,” which are from 
Mid. High Ger. schirmcn, to fight (An- 
dresen), 0. II. Ger. skerman. 

Schersciiant, s chars chant, schersant, 
popular corruptions of sergent in Ger- 
many, suggestive of scherge, a beadle 
(Andresen). 

Scheurbuik (Dutch), scurvy, as if 
derived from scheuren, to rend, and 
built , the stomach, is a corruption of 
Fr. scorbuty It. scorbuto, Low Lat. scor- 
butus y whence also Ger. scharhoekyhow 
Ger. schorbock, Icel. skyr-bjugr. The 
latter word has the appearance of 
being compounded of skyr, curd, and 
bjugr, a tumour. See Schorbuck, 
p. 843. 

SCHIMPFENTIURE, ENSCHUMPFIEREN, 

Mid. High Ger. words, are said to have 
no connexion with schimpf, &e., but to 
be from It. sconfiggere (Fr. decoufire, 
Eng. discomfit). — Andresen. 

Schlafrock, a German word for a 
bedgown, as if a sleeping- gown, from 
schlafen, to sleep, is considered by An- 
dresen to be a less correct form of 
schlauf -rocky a garment easily slipped 
on (compare Eng. shps)y Mid. High 
Ger. sloufy slonfeny Prov. Low Ger. 
schlauf y schlaufen, from stiffen y to slip, 
Ger. schliipfen. Of. Prov. Ger. schluffer, 
schluppCy ~ Eng. slippers. 

Schleifkanne, a German word for a 
wooden vessel with a handle, is an in- 
stance of schlauf e (sliufan), Mid. High 
Ger. sloufe,y a handle, being changed 
into schleife ( slifen)y a sling or loop 
(Andresen). 

Schleuse, German for a sluice or 
flood-gate, sometimes written schleuszey 
as if from schlieszeny to close, lock, is a 
derivative of Low Lat. exclusa , sclusa 
(from excluder e, to shut out), Fr. ecluse. 
Low Ger. sltis (Andresen). 
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Schlittschuh, a German word for 
a skate, as if compounded of slitten , a 
sledge, and sckuh, a shoe, is really, ac- 
cording to Karl Andresen, an incorrect 
form of scbittschuh , which is from 
schritt, a stride or step, the older forms 
being scJmteschuoch, schritielschuoch. 
Compare the Low Ger. stridscho , strid- 
schauy from striden ( = Ger. sclmiten ), 
“ to stride.” 

Schonbartspiel, a popular German 
word for the Carnival or Shrove Tues- 
day diversions, as if from schijn , beauti- 
ful, is a corruption of schembartspiel, 
i.e. mask and beard play, from scheme , 
schem, a mask (Andresen). 

Schwarz - wurz ( Ger. ), “ Black- 

root,” a name for the plant viper’s 
grass, looks like a corruption of the It. 
name 6corzonera> which was under- 
stood as scorza-nercby “rind-black,” but 
probably stands for scorzomera , the 
plant good against the bite of the scor- 
zone, or poisonous serpent. 

Schweinigel, a hedgehog, a nick- 
name in German for a dirty fellow, is 
said to have been originally schivein- 
nickel, Nickel , from Nikolaus, being 
often used opprobriously. Compare 
the two-fold forms sauigel , a sloven, 
and sau-nickel (Andresen). 

Schwibbogen* a German term for a 
vault or arch, appears to be from 
schtveben (old Ger. suepin , siveben ), to 
hang or be suspended, and bogen , an 
arch, the form stcebchoge being actually 
found in the 15th century. But a dif- 
ferent origin is implied by 0. H. Ger. 
suipogo, Mid. High Ger. swiboge (An- 
dresen). 

Secretain (old Fr.), a sexton (Cot- 
grave), is an assimilation to secretaire , 
secret, of sacri stain (whence Eng. sex- 
ton and Ger. si grist). 

Secale, the Latin name for rye 
(whence Fr. seigle), as it' from seco, 
“that which is reaped,” is most pro- 
bably a corrupted form of sigala, 
which is also found, with which agree 
lx. seagal, Armor .segal (Pictet, Origines 
Indo-Eu/rop . tom. i. p. 274). 

Seeteufel, “Sea-devil,” the name of 
the fish so called, according to Karl 
Andresen, was originally seeddbel, d'dbel 
being the pollard fish (dobula). 


Sejouener (Fr.), a mis-spelling due 
to a false analogy with s/duire, stfparer, 
s/questrer , &c. (Lat. prefix se-, apart), 
of old Fr. sojorner , Norm. Fr. stumer, 
Prov. sqjornar , It. soggiomare , to so- 
journ, from Lat. sub-diumare, (1) to 
spend the day, (2) to remain long. 

De Orient veng sanz sitjumer . 

Vie de St. Auban , 1 . 33 . 

Seidelbast, a German name for the 
mezereon tree, as if (with thought of 
its glossy inner bark texture) connected 
with seidc , silk, is properly zeidelbast , 
the bees' tree (or, according to others, 
from zio, the old German god of war. 
— Andresen). Cf. zeidel-meister, bee- 
master. 

Semilor, a German word for sham 
gold, as if “half gold,” is a mistaken 
form of Fr. similor, “like-gold,” from 
Lat. simile auro. 

Sensal, a German word for a broker 
in financial matters, is a derivative, not 
of Lat. sensusy but of census y through 
Fr. censal (Andresen). 

Serab, an Arabic word for the mirage 
of the desert, apparently from Pers. 
ser , head, and ah, water, as if caput 
aquae y “ the appearance of water,” and 
so Lord Strangford derives it ( Letters 
and Papers, p. 42). It is really a later 
form of Heb. shdrdbh, the mirage (Is. 
xxxv. 7), which Gesenius connects with 
the root shdrabh , to be hot or dry. 

Notwithstanding the extravagant 
claims which have been put forward 
by his friends with regard to some- 
thing like omniscience having been 
attained by Lord Strangford in philo- 
logical matters, he seems not to have 
been much of a Semitic scholar. Op. 
cit., p. 44, he connects Arab, yaunm'd 
din , day of judgment, with Zend daena, 
oblivious of Heb. diny to judge, whence 
the names Han, Daniel, Dinah, &c. 

Serein (Fr.), Sp. sereno, evening 
dew, as well as Fr. serenade , It. serenata, 
an evening song, seem to owe their 
form to a confusion between Lat. 
serenus and ser us, late (whence It. sera 
[sc. hora\, evening, Fr. soiir). 

Sermone (It.), the salmon (Florio), 
a corruption of salmone , Lat. salmcnem. 
Compare Salmon, p. 338. 
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Surraguo (It.), “the great Turkes 
chief court or houshold; also a seraile, an 
enclosure, a close, a secluse, a cloyster, 
a Parke, any place shut or closed in ” 
(Florio) ; evidently connected withser- 
ragliare , to shut in or close round (com- 
pare Fr. “ Parc aux cerfs,” the harem 
of Louis XV.), serra, an enclosure or 
cloister, Lat. sera , a bolt or bar. It is 
really the same word as Bp. serralb , 
Portg. serralho , Fr. s/rail, all adopted 
from Pers. serai, a palace or court. M. 
Devic notes that the French word was 
sometimes spelt serrail in order to bring 
it into connexion with server, to place 
in safety. 

Serviette (Fr.), a napkin, is not a 
derivative of servir , but identical with 
Sp. servieta , which stands for servilleta , 
a table-napkin (Minsheu), that which 
discharges a servile ( servil ) or servant’s 
office, like servilla , a clout. The It. 
word is salvietta (selvietta and servietta ), 
as if that which saves, or acts as a safe- 
guard to, one’s clothes. Compare salver , 
It. salvilla. 

Siebenbaum, “ seven -tree,” segen- 
baum , “ blessing- tree,” sagebaum , 
“ speech-tree,” popular German cor- 
ruptions of sabina , the savin or juniper 
tree (Andresen). 

Simon, or Siman , a name given to a 
weak henpecked husband in Germany, 
to hint that he is a she-man (sie and 
man). — Andresen. 

Singoz, a Mid. High Ger. word for a 
little bell, so spelt as if connected with 
singen , is really from Lat. signum , It. 
segnuzzo (Andresen). 

Sinnbild (Ger), a symbol, as if from 
sinn and bild, a “ mind-figure,” mental 
picture, or ideograph, is doubtless a 
naturalized form of symbol , Lat. sym- 
bolum . 

Sistrum, an ancient musical instru- 
ment of Egyptian origin, consisting of 
metal rods, &c., suspended in a frame, 
which made a jingling noise when 
shaken, Greek seistron , so spelt as if a 
derivative of seid, to shake, is no doubt, 
as Dr. Birch points out, an Hellenic 
perversion of the native Egyptian name 
ees'( Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , y ol. i. 
p, 499, ed. 1878). 

Sittig, a German word for the parrot 


(Kaltschmidt), as if it meant the edu- 
cated and civilized bird (compare sittig, 
well-behaved, well-mannered, sUtigen , 
to civilize), is most probably corrupted 
from the L&t. psittacus, Greek psittahos, 
a parrot. 

Skarfa-kal, an Icelandic name for 
the plant cochhaHa , which grows on 
rocky sea-shores, as if from sharfr , a 
cormorant (Shetland, scarf, Scot, scart ), 
is a corruption of s cwrvy- grass, it being 
a cure for scorbutic diseases. 

Skipt, the Icelandic name for the 
camp of the Varangians at Constanti- 
nople, as if connected with shipti , a 
division, a contest, shipta , to divide, is 
corrupted from the Byzantine Greek 
iaKvfiiTov (eshubiton), and that from the 
Latin excubiium (Cleasby). So Russ. 
sheet, a hermit’s cell, is from Greek as - 
hetdrion , an ascetic abode. 

Soif (Fr.), altered from old Fr. soit , 
soi , Lat. sitis, thirst, apparently under 
the influence of Ger. saufen , to drink 
(Diez). 

Sommer, to summon, as if to give a 
final notice, an ultimatum, and derived 
from Lat. summus (like sommer , to sum 
up), seems to be a variety of old Fr. 
semoner ( somener ), “ semondre , from 
Lat. submonere. Compare Eng. sum - 
ner for “ summoner,” Fr. semonnewr . 

Sophie, saphie , zallfi , corrupted forms 
in Mecklenburg of salbei, the plant sage 
(salvia) . — Andresen . 

Sorbetto, a Turkish drink, also any 
kind of thin supping broth (Florio), so 
spelt as if connected with sorbito, sipped, 
sorbire , to sup or sip, sorbo , a sip (Lat. 
sorbeo), is really an altered form of 
shorbet, which is the Turkish pronun- 
ciation of Arab, shorba, from sftarib, to 
drink. Hence also Sp. sorbete, Fr. sor- 
bet, Eng. sherbet. From the same root 
is Arab, shardb , a drink, which yields 
It. stroppo , Sp. x arabe, Fr. swop , Eng. 
syrup (Devic). 

Sot-briquet, an old Fr. form of so- 
briquet, a nickname, also a mock, flout, 
or jest (Cotgrave), as if compounded of 
sot, and 0. Fr. b'iquet , a little ass (It. 
brichetto), is probably a conniption of 
the older soubzbriquet, originally a chuck 
under the chin, like soubarbe, an affront 
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(Cotgrave). A Picard corruption is 

surpUjmt. 

Souoi, French name of the marigold, 
O. Fr. soulsi , the marigold (Cotgrave), 
from Lat. solsequium, sun-follower, sun- 
flower. Cf. 8oud, care, 0. Fr. soulci , 
from Lat. sollicitus. 

Similar French names are espouse d/u 
soldi, “ the marygold, so called by 
some” (Cotgrave), Herbe solaire, Ilerbe 
du soliel . Others forms are soudde , 
sold ch, as if from solis cyclus , sun’s orb 
or cycle. 

Heo is lilie oflargme 
Heo is parveuke of prouesse, 

Heo is solsecle of swetnesse, 

And ledy of lealte. 

Lyric Poetry, ab. 1520, p. 52 (Percy 
Soc.). 

Also Bbddeker, Alteng, Dichtungen , p. 
170, who reads sdsecle. The flower- 
name was probably sometimes confused 
with souci-, care, sorrow, and conse- 
quently regarded as emblematical of 
mourning. A writer in the Monthly 
Packet (vol. xxi. p. 212) remarks that 
this was “a favourite funereal flower 
with our ancestors. Fletcher speaks 
of them as 4 Marygolds on death-beds 
blowing ; ’ . . . it still bears the omi- 
nous name in France of souci ” (!). 

Marigolds 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 

While summer days do last. 

Shakespeare, Pericles , iv. 1, 16. 

See The Two Nolle Kinsmen , i. 1, 11, 
and Littledale’s note in heo . 

Souffreteux (Fr.), needy, poor, un- 
well, is naturally regarded as a deriva- 
tive of souffrir , to suffer ( souffrant , ail- 
ing, ill). It really is an altered form 
of old Fr. sojfraiious, poor (Prov. sofrai- 
tos ), from old Fr. souffrete , soufraite , 
want, poverty ( souffrette in Cotgrave), 
derived from Lat. suffractus , broken 
down, in reduced circumstances. 

Soufronte, a Wallon word for the 
interval between the ends of two joists 
supporting a roof, also spelt souvronte , 
is a corruption of old Fr. souronde , seve- 
ronde , from Lat. subgronda (Sigart). 

Speichernagel, a German word for 
a certain kind of nail, as if from sped 
cher, a warehouse, is a perversion of 
Low Ger. spikernagel or- spike, r , which 
is from Lat. spica (Andresen). 


Sperberbaum, the German name of 
the service tree (sorhus), as if called 
after sp)erber, the sparrow-hawk, is 
most probably (like sorbeerbaum) com- 
pounded of sper , spir (the sorb , or ser- 
vice fruit, cf. speierlmg ), her (a berry), 
and baum (Andresen). 

Spiess, German for a spear, so spelt 
as if the same word as spiess , a spit. 
However, the Mid. High Ger. form spiez 
(distinct from spiz, a spit) is for spriez, 
a sprit, a bow -sprit, from spriezen, to 
project or jut out (Andresen). Compare 
speak and spredien . 

Spitzname, German word for a nick- 
name, as if from spitz, spitzig, sharp, 
biting, and spitzen, to prick, is another 
form of Low Ger. spitsname, connected 
with spilsch , jeering, scornful, Eng. 
spite [‘?J . — Amdresen. Compare spott- 
name, a nickname, from spotten, to de- 
ride, spottisdi, satirical, mocking. 

Sportiglione, or sport oglione, an 
Italian word for a bat (Florio), as if tlio 
bird which hangs under the eaves, 
sporti, sporto, is evidently a decapitated 
form of vespcrtiglione, Lat. vesperti- 
lionem, 

Stambecco (Ital.), a corruption of the 
0. H. Ger. stainboc, Ger. steinbock, the 
wild goat, 0. Fr. boucestain; as if from 
becco , a goat. 

Sted-, the prefix in Danish sted-barn, 
a step-child, sted-fader, a step-father, 
&c., as if those words denoted a child, 
father, &c., put in the stead (Dan. sted) 
of the actual relation, is a modern cor- 
ruption of the older form stiv-, as in 
Ger. stief-, A. Sax. stoop-, Swed. styf-, 
Icel. stjup- (bereft) in stjup-barn, step- 
child, &c. 

Sternlichtern, apopular corruption 
of slearinlichter ( tallow candles), as if 
star-lights ( Andresen ). 

Stiefel (Ger.), Icel. stigvel and sty - 
fill, O. H. Ger. stifnl, boots, are corrup- 
tions of It. stiv ale, estiva, le, 0. Fr. esti- 
val, from a Latin wsiivale, a summer 
boot. 

Stig-vIil, an Icelandic word for boots, 
as if a 44 stepping- device,” from stiga, 
to step, and vel, a device, is a corrup- 
tion of the older word styfill , that being 
itself a corruption of It. stivale . See 
Stiefel. 
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Stipidito, “ used anciently for Stu- 
pido ” (Florio, Italian Dictionary, 1611), 
as if, like our word “ block-bead,” from 
stipite, a log or block. 

Stolbruoder, a minister of a church 
in Mid. High Ger., as if from stole, a 
stole, is properly stuolbruoder (Andre- 
sen). 

Stbasse, way, road, in German, from 
Lat. strata (sc. via), “ a paved road ” 
(whence our “street”), when applied 
to a strait, i.e. a straight , strict , or nar- 
row, piece of water, “ Die Strasse bei 
Gibraltar,” is plainly a corruption of 
the latter word (Lat. stridus). 

Sucula, Latin, a sow, the name of 
the constellation of the Hyades, pro- 
bably originated in a mistaken render- 
ing of the Greek word huddes , the rainy 
constellation (from Ivuo, to rain), as if 
it were from hues, swine. However, 
Lat. 8ucm = moisture. 

Suikehy, the Flemish name of tlie 
plant succory, Fr. chicorea , Greek hich- 
ore, as if connected with suiker, sugar. 

Sund-fluth, the German word for 
the Deluge, as if it meant the Sin-flood, 
flood on account of sin, siinde , is a cor- 
ruption of sin-fluth , 0. H. Ger. sin-vluot, 
the great flood, sin being a prefix, de- 
noting (1) always, (2) great, as in 
A. Sax. sinhere, a great army. A simi- 
lar corruption is Dan. synd-jlod , the 
sin-flood. See Goldziher, Mythology 
among the Hebrews , p. 442 ; M. Muller, 
Lectures , ii. 529, and Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson, Icel. Bid. s.v. Si. Pictet 
less correctly thinks that the original 
meaning was “ inundation of the sea ” 
(or sound). — Orig. Indo-Europ. i. 119. 

Suzerain (Fr.) seems to be an amal- 
gamation of Fr. sus (Lat. susum , under) 
with the termination of souv-erain {i.e. 
superanus , from super, above), an under- 
lord as opposed to a supreme or over- 
lord (compare Prov. sotran, an inferior, 
from Prov. sotz , Lat. eubtus , beneath). 

Symphonia (( rup(f)wvia ), a musical in- 
strument, a Greek corruption of the 

Semitic word siphonia (rrob'D), (Dan. 

iii. 5), introduced no doubt by the Phoe- 
nicians, as if from <ri>v and fiujvt). 

So F urst, Meier, and Payne Smith 
(Sermons on Isaiah , p. 291). Siphon- 
ydh is from Heb. siphon , a pipe (com- 


pare Greek siphon, Copt, sibi, a reed, 
and perhaps Lat. tibia). In the Pesliito 
it is zefooneyo. The names of other mu- 
sical instruments ( e.g . Greek ndbla, 
Jcinura, sambuhe, Lat. ambuhaia) sire of 
Semitic origin (see Pusey, On Daniel , 
Lect. i.). 


T. 

Tannhirsch, an old name in German 
for a fallow-deer, as if from tanne , a 
fir-tree, is a corruption of dammhirsch , 
which is itself borrowed, in its first 
part, from Lat. dama, a doe (Andre- 
sen). 

Tartaro (It.), the deposit or lees of 
wine, also uBed for the stone or gravel 
in the joints causing gout, or in the 
reines of a mans bodie (Florio), is a 
corruption of Arab-Pers. dourd, dowrdi, 
sediment, deposit, Arab, darad, tartar 
or decay of the teeth (Devic). The 
word was introduced by the alchemists 
under the form of Low Lat. ta/rtarum , 
and evidently influenced by tartarus , 
It. tartaro, the infernal regions, hell. 

Tausendguldenkraut, the German 
name of the plant centaury (really so 
called from Cheiron, the great centaur 
“ leech ”), a “ thousand gulden plant,” 
originating in a misunderstanding of 
Lat. centamea, Gk. kentaurion, as if 
meaning centum aurei (Andresen). 

TeAom, an abyss, the deep, is the 
modern Jewish corruption of the 
Christian doni or cathedral (Von Boh- 
len, Genesis, i. 820). 

Teller (Ger.), a plate, is a naturalized 
and disguised form of Fr. taMloir, a 
platter on which to cut bread, from 
tailler , like “ trencher,” from trancher. 

Temujin, a name of the Mongolian 
hero Chingis-Khan, was confounded 
with the Turkish word Tenmrji, “an 
iron-smith,” and hence originated the 
tradition that Chingiz was a blacksmith, 
and one of the mountains of Arbus-ula 
the forge of his smithy (Col. Yule, in # 
PrejevSsky’s Mongolia, vol. i. p. 221). 

Terracina, the Latin name which 
William de Bubruk gives to a certain 
Mongol beverage of rice wine, evidently 
assimilating it to terra , is a corruption 
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of the native name dardsuu or dara- 
soun . 

Tunc ipse fecit a nobis queri quid velle- 
mus bibere, utrum vinum ?el terracinam , hoc 
est cenrisiam de risio (p. 305). 

Vide Yule, in Prejevalsky’s Mongolia , 
vol. i. p. 276. 

Terre-plein (Fr.), “ earth- full,” a 
platform, according to Scheler, ought 
to be spelt terre-plain , “level- ground,” 
like “ de plain pied,” on the level. 
However, the original meaning seems 
to have been earth filled into the inside 
of a bulwark or wall (Cotgrave), and so 
It. terrapieno (zz terra plenum), the 
earth filled vp into the inside of a ram- 
pard (Florio). But the Italian has also 
terrapianato, levelled to the ground, 
and the words were perhaps confused. 

Timballo (It.), a drum or tambour, 
Fr. timbale , Sp. timbal , are alterations 
of the forms It. taballo , Sp. a-tabal , from 
Arab, tabl (<xf tabl, “the tambour”), 
under the influence of Lat. tympanum 
(It .timpano), a tambour (Devic, Sche- 
ler), and perhaps of cymbale , It. cim- 
balo , Lat. cymbalum . 

Tintenague (Fr.), tutinag , is a cor- 
rupt orthography of toutenague , Pers. 
tutid-nak , “ analogous to tutie ” (oxide 
of zinc), as if akin to tinier , to tinkle, or 
yield a metallic sound. 

Tire-lire (Fr.), a money-box, some- 
times understood as referring to the 
slit through which one “ tire les lires,” 
or draws out (Fr. tirer , It. tirare) one’s 
francs (It. Ur a). But lire is not used 
for a franc in French, and the Italians 
have no word tira-Ura. It probably 
meant originally the wherewithal to 
make merry, or a plaything, and so 
was a modification of turelure , an ex- 
clamation of joy (Scheler). Compare 
tire-lire , the song of the lark. 

Tisserand (Fr.), a weaver, is an as- 
similation to words like ma/rchand (Lat. 
mercantem) of old Fr. te'merenc , com- 
pounded of old Fr. Ussier + one ( zz Ger. 
suffix -inc, - ing ). — Scheler. 

Titel (Title), a false pronunciation 
and writing in German of the word 
tuttel, a point, which is said to be from 
tuttey the teat or nipple of the breast. 
Cf. titel or tittel of the law in Bible 


language, Eng. tittle, the slight projec- 
tion which differentiates oertain letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, as Besh from 
Dagesh (Andresen). 

Tolpatsch, a German word for an 
awkward fellow, apparently of native 
origin, from tolly crazy, odd (Eng. 
“ dull ”), and patschen, to patter, rattle, 
dabble, is really derived from the Hun- 
garian (Andresen). 

Tonlieu (Fr.), toll due to the lord 
of a manor, so spelt as if it meant the 
place, lieu, of custom, stands for old 
Fr. tonliUy Low Lat. tonleiumy a cor- 
ruption of telonium , Greek telamon, a 
toll-house, or custom-house (Scheler). 

Torrens, torrentis (Lat.), a “tor- 
rent,” apparently the pres, participle of 
Lat. torreo , to burn, as if a fervid, and 
so a boiling, rapid, rushing stream, or, 
according to others, one whose channel 
is torrid or dried up in summer, a 
“wady.” The idea of heat readily 
merges into that of quick motion ; 
compare Fr. tot , old Fr. tost, It. tosto, 
quickly, derived from Lat. tostus, burnt, 
hot, past parte, of torreo (Atkinson). So 
burn, a stream, O. Eng. bourn, A. Sax. 
bwrna, is near akin to A. Sax. byrnan, 
to bum, and Ger. brunnen to Goth. 
brinnan, to bum. 

There, high my boiling torrent smokes, 
Wild roaring o’er a linn. 

Burns , Petition of Bruar Water. 

The word is perhaps really allied to 
Sansk. taranta, a torrent, from the 
present parte, tarant, of the root tf, 
conveying the idea of rapid motion, to 
fleet away, swim, &c. (see Pictet, Orig . 
Indo-Europ. i. 144). 

Torzuelo (Sp.), a male hawk, also 
torguelo (Minsheu), so spelt from a false 
analogy to torger, to twist, torzicuello , 
the wry-neck, &c., is a corruption of 
terzuelo, It. terzuolo, old Fr. tereiol , Eng. 
tiercel , tarsel, tassel , from Lat. ter- 
tiolus. 

Toutefois (Fr.), i.e . “ every time,” 
should properly he tonte-voie, 0. Fr. 
touteevoies , It. tuttavia, “ always,” Sp. 
todavia (see Scheler, and Andresen, 
Vollc8etymologie, p. 19). 

Tragmunt, a Mid. High Ger. word 
for a swift- sailing ship, as if a “ carry- 
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quick,” is a corruption of old Fr. dro- 
mon, Gk. dr&mdn , lit. a runner. 

Tragemunt , an interpreter, is a cor- 
ruption of dragoman (Andresen). 

Train-train (Fr.), regular course or 
routine, is an assimilation to train , 
course, way, style of living, with which 
it has really no connexion, of the 
other form tran-tran , e,g. “ It sait le 
trantran du Palais” (Gattel). This is 
derived from old Fr. trantraner , bor- 
rowed from Dut. tranien , tra/ntelen , to 
walk leisurely to and fro ( trant , a pace, 
gemeenen trant , the common course 
(Sewel) ; so Littre and Scheler. 

Trampelthier, a German name for 
the camel, as if “ trample-beast ” (from 
trampeln), is a corruption, through the 
15th century form trummel-thier, of the 
word Dromedar , a dromedary (Andre- 
sen). 

Tr£fonds (Fr.), ground, subsoil, 
formerly spelt tresfonds , as if ground 
( fonds ) beyond (tres — tram), i,e. be- 
neath, the surface, is really from Lat. 
terrce fundus . 

Trementina, an Italian word for 
turpentine given in Florio, so spelt as if 
connected with tremare , &c., is corrup- 
ted from terebentina ( trebentina ), the 
product of the terebinto or terebintli- 
tree. Another corruption of the word 
registered by the same authority is ter - 
minto . 

TrEmiere (Fr.), rose-trem/ih'e, the 
hollyhock, apparently, like tremie, the 
shaking mill-hopper, from Lat. tremere, 
to tremble (and so Ger. titter-rose , 
“ tremble-rose,” no doubt borrowed 
from the French), is probably a corrup- 
tion of outremer. 

Roue d’outre mer, The garden Mallow, 
called Hocks, and Holyhocks. — Cotgrave. 

So called because brought over sea from 
the Holy Land, where it is indigenous, 
like outremer , an azure blue brought 
from the Levant. Rose outremer was 
perhaps mistaken popularly for rose ou 
tremer. 

The Hollihocke is called ... of diuers Rom 
ultramarina or outlandish Rose, ... in French 
Rose d’oulre mer. — Gerarde , Herbal , p. 784. 

Tretoir and Trittoir are corruptions 
of Fr. trottoir that may be heard in 
in Berlin, as if connected with treten, 
to walk, and tritt, tread (Andresen). 


Tricoise (Fr.), pincers, Prov. Fr. ire* 
coise, seems to be an assimilation to 
tricot, tricoter , &c., of old Fr. twrcoises, 
Turkish pincers (Littrd). But compare 
old Fr. estricquoyes, iron pincers (Cot- 
grave), and est/nquer , to pull on boots. 

Trocart (Fr.), a surgical instrument, 
stands for an older form trois-quwrts, 
which is a corruption of trois-carres , 
three edges, it being of a triangular 
form (Scheler). 

Trou de chou, an old French word 
for a cabbage-stalk (Cotgrave, Babe- 
lais), apparently “cabbage hole.” Trou 
here is an altered form of Li&ge tour, 
touwe , a stalk, Wallon toure, turo, Fr. 
turion , Lat. turio , a shoot, a young 
branch. 

Turcimanno, an Italian form of Arab. 
ta/rgomdn, an interpreter (whence our 
“dragoman,” &c., see Truchman, 
p. 406), as if connected with Turco, a 
Turk ; Pers. turlcuman. 

Turse, a Mid. High Ger. word for a 
giant, as if connected with turren, to 
dare (cf. turstec, daring), is really the 
same word as O. Norse thurs, A. Sax. 
thyrs (Andresen). 

Tvisthiort, a Danish name for the 
earwig, with the very inappropriate 
meaning of “twist-hart,” is no doubt, 
as Molbech suggests, a corruption of 
tve-stjert, i.e. “ two-start ” (rr two-tail), 
which is its name in Jutland, descrip- 
tive of its caudal forceps. 


U. 

tJFR (Icel.), the uvula, as if identical 
with ufr, roughness (under which 
Cleasby ranges it), is evidently a cor- 
ruption of M. H. Ger. uwe, Lat. uva, a 
grape, a grape-like appendage, whence 
our “ uvula ” and Fr. luette (for Vuette). 

6lfaldi, the Icelandic name for the 
camel, has been adopted from Goth, ul- 
bandus, which designates that animal 
in Ulfilas, A. Sax. olfend , 0. H. Ger. 
olpente (all from Greek elepM(nt)s, the 
elephant, 0. Eng. olifaunte), and assi- 
milated regardless of meaning to the 
native word ulf ulfr , a wolf. 

tjLF-Li$R, “ wolfs-joint,” an Icel. 
word for the wrist, believed to have 
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been so called because the wolf Fenrir 
bit off Ty’s hand at that joint (Edda 
20), is really a corruption of oln-lftr, 
the “ell-joint” (pron. unli%r), from bln, 
the cubit, fore-arm, or 4 * ell ” (Lat. 
ulna), whence bln-bogi, el-bow, A. S. 
el-boga (Cleasby, 668, and 764). 

Unterschleif, a German word for 
fraud, knavery, as if “ slipping under ” 
(schleifen), is for unterschlanf harbour- 
ing (of thieves), Mid. High Ger. under - 
slouf, a lurking place (Andresen). 

Ustensile (Fr.), a utensil or imple- 
ment, is a corruption of utensile (Low 
Lat. utemilia ), under the influence of 
the synonymous old Fr. ustil (Mod. 
Fr. outil), from a Low Lat. usitilia for 
usibUia (Sclieler, Littre). 


Y. 

Vaches, in the French proverbial 
phrase, “ II parle Espagnol comme les 
vaches ,” is for V ashes or Basques 
(Andresen, p. 21), “He speaks Spanish 
bxit poorly or not at all.” Compare with 
this the Spanish saying, “ Vascuence .* 
Lo que esta tan confuso y oscuro que 
no se puede entender,” “ Basque , any- 
thing so confused and obscure as to be 
unintelligible.” A proverb preserved 
in the north of Spain pretends that the 
devil himself spent seven long years 
amongst the Basques without succeed- 
ing in understanding a single word of 
the language (Hovelacque, Science of 
Language, p. 113). 

Vag-rek, “ Wave- wreck,” the Ice- 
landic word for flotsam, as if what is 
cast up (reki) by the warn (vdgr), seems 
to be a popular attempt at etymology 
or a misapprehension of an older form 
vrek or vrak, Dan. wreck ( see Cleasby, 
Icel, Diet, s.v.). Compare Fr. varech , 
for vrac , seaweed cast ashore, Eng. 
wrack . 

Vague (Fr.),when used in the sense 
of void, empty, waste, as in “terres 
vaines et vagues,” is Lat. vagus , assi- 
milated in meaning to vacuus, empty. 

Vali-dire, an old French term for 
“A footman, or servant, only for 
errands ” (Cotgrave), as if called from 
his delivering compliments and salu- 


tations (vale), is a corruption of valet, 
valeter. 

Vague-mestre (Fr.), waggon master, 
is a corruption of Ger. wagen-mdster. 

Vedette (Fr.), an outpost or watch, 
It. vedetta, so spelt as if from vedere, to 
see, Lat. videre, is a corruption pro- 
bably of It. veletta, from veglia, a watch, 
scout, or sentinel, Lat. vigilia (Scheler). 

Venter, and se venter, to brag, old 
Fr. spellings (in Cotgrave) of vanter , 
to vaunt (Prov. vantar , It. vantare, 
Low Lat. vanitevre, to say vain or idle 
things (vana), to boast, or indulge in 
vanity), on the supposition that it was 
the same word as venter , to blow or 
puff, of the wind (vent), and so meant 
to be puffed up or inflated like a wind- 
bag. Compare It. “ sacco di vento, a 
bag of winde, also an idle boaster, a 
vaunting gull.” — Florio ; Ger. wind - 
beutel, a braggart ; Lat. ventosus ; Ger. 
wind machen , to boast ; Dut. ivind 
lyreeken, to vaunt (Sewel) ; “ a bladder 
full of wind ’’ (~a boaster). — Bp. Hall, 
Works, 1634, p. 176. 

With liis own praise like windy bladder 
blown. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island , viii. 36. 

Ne se pout nul vanter. 

Vie de St, Auban, 1. 1783. 

Verde (It.), green, “Petrarke hath 
used the word Verde for a fmall end, 
when he saith gionto al verde, alluding 
to a Candle which they were wont to 
colour greene.” — Florio. It seems to 
be the same word as our verge , a limit, 
which is understood to be from Lat. 
vergere , to incline, tend, bend towards, 
or border. So Fr. verger, an orchard, 
stands for vcrcUer, a greenery, Lat. 
viridiarium, 

Verin (Fr.), a machine with a screw, 
which some have supposed to be con- 
nected with ver, a worm (cf. “ worm of 
a screw ”), verineux , wormy, is the 
same word as It. verrina, a gimlet, Low 
Lat. verinus, a screw (as if from veru), 
Portg. verruma, Sp. barrena, all which 
words seem to be borrowed from Arab. 
barfina,, a borer or gimlet (Vulg. Arab. 
barrina ), from bar am, to twist (Devic). 

Vermost, a popular German corrup- 
tion oifamos (Andresen). 

V ert - de- gris ( Fr .) , verdegris, ' ‘ green- 
of-grey,” anciently vertegrez, which is 
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probably from vert aigret , green pro- 
duced by acid (Littr<5). 

VESPiE, as it were “wasps,” an old 
Latin word for a certain class of under- 
takers. “ Those who discharge the 
office of burying corpses are so called, 
not from those little insects, but be- 
cause they carry forth at eventide (ves- 
fiertino tempore, vespere ), those who 
could not afford the expense of a funeral 
procession ” (Festus). The more usual 
term for them was vespilloncs. 

VifcniNi, an Icelandic word zzimpo- 
tens, according to Yigfusson and Cleasby 
is the same word as appears in A. Saxon 
as wrmne zz libidinosus , and is not com- 
pounded, as would seem at first sight, 
with the proposition vi % . 

Vielfrasz, the German word for the 
glutton or wolverene, as if the great- 
eater, from fressen, to eat, is a corrup- 
tion of Icel. jidllfras (? a mountain bear 
or mountain ferret). — Andresen. But 
Cleasby gives no such compound. 

Vierge, a French name, according 
to Duncan Forbes, for the queen at 
chess, is a corruption of fierge or fierce, 
0. Eng. fers, M. Lat. farzia or fercia, 
Pers. farz or firz, a minister or coun- 
sellor (History of Chess , p. 209). 

With her false draimlitee full divers 
She stale on me and toke my fers, 

And whan J sawe my fers away, 

Alas, I couth no lenger play. 

Chaucer , Book of the Dutchesse , 
ii. tm-tm. 

Vidbecome (Fr.), a large drinking- 
glass, so spelt as if from Ger. wipder- 
hommen, to come again, as if* descrip- 
tive of a circling cup which makes the 
tom* of the table, is a corruption of old 
Fr. wilecome , vilcom , a loving cup, a 
word borrowed from A. Sax. wil-mme , 
welcome, greeting (see Diez, Etym . 
Diet. p. 401, trans. Donkin). 

Vilain, in French so spelt with one 
l as if derived from vil, vile, instead of 
from villanus , a countryman, boor or 
churl. Thus Cotgrave defines vilain , 
“ villanous, vile, base ; ” vilein , “ ser- 
vile, base, vile” 

Compare the same collocation in the 
Authorized Version, “ The vile person 
will speak villany ” (Is. xxxii. 6). 

Vikebkequin, the old Fr. form of 
vilch’equin , a wimble or gimlet (in Cot- 


grave), still so called in Anjou (Gattel), 
on the assumption that it must be de- 
rived from virer , to turn round. Vile- 
brequin itself is a naturalized form of 
Flem. wielboorhen (=z wheel-bore-kin), 
a little revolving borer, a drill. Further 
corruptions are old Fr, vihriquet (Pals- 
grave), Picard, biberquin , Sp. berbequi. 

Vitecoq (0. French), a snipe, as if 
from vite, swift, is a corruption of Eng. 
woodcock, A. Sax. wudcoc (Diez). A 
further corruption is vit de coq (in Cot- 
grave), a woodcock. 

Vibuelas (Sp.), small pox, so spelt 
with a probable reference to virus, is 
the same word as Fr. verole (for vairole ), 
variole , Low Lat. variola , from varius , 
of many colours, spotted. 

Vizthum, a deputy or vicegerent, a 
Germanized form of vicedominus , Fr. 
vidame, as if containing the common 
affix -thum, Eng. -dom. 

Voile, “ a veil,” in Wallon used for 
glass, is a corruption of old Fr. voirre 
( — verre), from Lat. vitrum (Sigart). 

Voler, to steal or rob, has been 
generally regarded as a shortened form 
of envoler , to fly away, Lat. involare , to 
fly upon, and then to fly away with 
(Diez, Scheler). Thus the word would 
be identical with voler, to fly. It seems 
to me to be derived from Fr. vole , the 
palm or hollow of the hand (Cotgrave), 
so that voler (like “ to palm dice,” 
Nares) would mean to conceal in the 
hollow of the hand, to steal. So It. 
involare, to, filch, pilfer, or hide out of 
sight (Florio), from vola, the palm 
(Id.) ; Lat. involare, to steal, from Lat. 
vola, the hollow of the hand. “ To palm 
(of palma , the hollow of the hand), to 
juggle in one’s hand, to cog, or cheat at 
dice ” (Bailey). Compare 

Grypyn, involo. — Prompt. Parv. (ed. Pyn- 
son). 

Involo, in void aiiquid continere. — Catho- 
licon. 

Hence old Fr. emhler , to steal ( Vie de 
St. Auban , 1. 956). 

Vorzeichen, properly meaning a 
token, is a popular German corruption 
of pforzich (n: Lat. porticus). — Andre- 
sen. 

Vullemunt, and vollemunt , Mid. 
High Ger. corruptions of Lat. funda- 
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? nentum, influenced probably by fulci- 
mentum (Andresen). 


W. 

Wachholder, the German name of 
the juniper, as if from ivach (awake) 
and holder for holunder (the elder), is 
a corrupted form of Mid. High Ger. 
wecholder t wechalter , from wechal , lively 
(cf. Lat. vigil), and -ter (zz tree, Goth. 
triu). The allusion is, no doubt, to its 
evergreen appearance, like Lat. juni- 
perusy for juvem-perus , “ young- bear- 
ing.” 

Wahlplatz, > German words for a 

Wahlstatt, } field of battle, so spelt 
as if compounded with wahl, choice, 
election, are (like Walhalla , Icel. Val- 
holl, Walltiirim, Icel. Val-kyrja) from 
tool , signifying defeat, battlefield, the 
collection or number of the slain, Icel. 
valr, the slain, A. Sax. wael, waive . 

Wahbwolf, “ ware- wolf,” as if from 
wahren , to beware, is a German per- 
version of wenvolf \ i.e. man-wolf, “ Ly- 
canthrope,” from we>\ a man. In Low 
Latin werwolf became gerulphus , 
whence garou (in Fr. loup-garou ), which 
was mistaken ( e.g . by Cotgrave) as a 
syncope of the words garez-vous t take 
heed, turn aside, look to yourselves, so 
that loup-garou was understood in 
exactly the same sense as Ger. w'dlw- 
wolf. 

Wahr-zeichen (Ger.), a sign or 
token, literally a “ true-token,” as if from 
wahr , true, is a corruption of the old 
High German wort-zeichen (Icelandic 
jartegn or jarteikn), a “ word-token,” 
denoting originally a ring or any other 
pledge brought by a messenger to prove 
the truth of his words. Another old 
corruption is wartzeichen , a watch- 
word, as if from wcvrte. 

Wallfisch, the whale, and wallross , 
the walrus, so spelt in German, as if 
from wall, the shore, are incorrect 
forms from wal , the whale (Andresen). 

Eng. walrus is a transposed form of 
ros-waly old Eng. horse-whale , A. Sax. 
hors-hwoel, which seem to be corrupt 
forms of Icel. rosm-hvalr , where rosm 
is of doubtful origin (Cleasby, p. 501). 


For the more comraoditie of fishing of 
h orsewha tes. — Hakluyt, V mages, 1598, p. 5. 

Wehrgeld, in German a less correct 
form of ivergeld, lit. a man’s fine, i.e, 
an amercement for killing or inflicting 
serious injury on a many wer ( zz Lat. 
vir, as in werwolf man- wolf), so spelt 
as if from wehry a defence. 

Weichbild, German for a town, dis- 
trict, a mis-spelling as if connected with 
weichy weak, is from wich> 3 Lat. vims , 
Eng. and Scot, wide, as in Berwick, 
“ bailliewick.” 

Weichselzopf, “ Vistula-lock,” a 
German name for the diseased state of 
the hair called Plica Polonicay as if the 
disease prevalent on the banks of the 
Vistula, is not compounded originally 
with wcichsely but with wichtel , wicht , a 
goblin, which was imagined to entangle 
the hair. The word thus exactly cor- 
responds to our “elf-lock.” So An- 
dresen, Vollcsetymologicy p. 84 ; but M. 
Gaidoz throws some doubt upon the 
statement, Bevue Oritiquey Aoht 19, 

1876, p. 120. 

Weihbischof, a German word for a 
suffragan or vicarious bishop, a bishop’s 
substitute (as if “holy-bishop,” from 
weihe , tveihen), looks very like a cor- 
ruption of vice-hischof. 

In wegedistel (St. Mary’s thistle) and 
ivegedorn (Christ-thorn ), wege probably 
has no connexion with weg, way, but 
is a corruption of weihey holy (Swed. 
viga y to consecrate, Icel. vigja , Goth. 
weihan, Dan. vie). Compare Eng. 
“ Blessed Thistle,” carduus hemdictus . 

Weiher (Ger.), a fish-pond, so spelt 
as if akin to welvr, a dam or weir (fisch- 
weh/r ), Dut. weer, is merely a natu- 
ralized form of Fr. vivier, Lat. vivarium , 
a pond for keeping fishes alive ; M. H. 
Ger. whver. See Waver, p. 427. 

Weinnachtstraum, an Americo- Ger- 
man word for a “ Christmas Dream,” 
as if a “ Wine-night’s Dream,” wein- 
nacht being a corruption of Ger. Weih- 
nacht (Holy-night), Christmas. 

Next dings ve had de Weinnachtstraum ge- 
sung by de Liederkranz. 

Letand , Breitmann Ballads, p. 107 
(ed. 1871). 

Weissager, German (Eng. “wise- 
acre”), as if directly from weise, wise, 
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t tUdcsagm, to say, is a corruption of 
v 0. H. Ger. wizag'o , zz A. Sax. witiga , a 
prophet, “ wizard,” “ witch,” Icel. vithi, 
a wizard. 

Wildsohur, a German word for a 
furred garment, as if compounded of 
wild , wild, and schur , a shearing, and 
so the “fur of a wild- beast,” is a cor- 
ruption of the Slavonic word wilczura , 
a wolf s-skin coat (Andresen). The 
word undergoes a further disguise in 
Fr. vitchourra . 

Windbraus, “ Wind-bluster,” a Ti- 
rolese corruption of Ger. 1 Vindsbraut 
(q. v.), — Andresen. 

Widerthon, the German name of the 
plant maiden-hair or Venus’ hair, as 
if from wider , against, and than, clay, 
is a corruption of the older forms 
wederta/m, widertat , of uncertain origin. 
Another popular corruption of the same 
is widertod , as if from tod, death (An- 
dresen). 

Wiedehopf, “ witlie- hopper,” the 
; German name of the hoopoe, Mid. 
High Ger. witehopfe , as if the “ wood- 
liopper,” from 0. H. Ger. witu zz Eng. 
wood , and hiipfen. It is probably a 
corruption of Lat. upupa , Gk. epops , 
Fr. (Andresen). 

Wildbret, a German word for game, 
as if wild , game, dressed for the table, 
bret, is a modern and incorrect form of 
wildbraten , from braten , to roast, Mid. 
High Ger. wiltpmete. 

Windhund, 1 German words for the 

Windspiel, J greyhound and cours- 
ing, as if denoting swift as the wind. 
The first part of the word, however, 
Mid. High Ger. wint, itself denotes the 
greyhound, and the compound wind* 
hand is a pleonastic uniting of the 
species with the genus, as in maulesel , 
mule-ass, walfisch , whalefish (Andre- 
sen). 

W^ndsbraut, “Wind’s-bride,” a Ger- 
man word for a scpiall or gust of wind, 
Mid. High Ger. windesbrut , is from 
.windes sprout , from sprbuwen (zz sprii- 
\hen ), spargere (Andresen). 
v Witthtjm, a German word for a 
fdowry, so spelt as if of a common 
'(origin with witwe , a widow, ivittfrau , a 
Widow- woman, wittmann, a widower 
< (just as “ dower,” Fr. douaire , is con- 


nected with “ dowager ”). Witwe, how- 
ever, is from Lat. vidua , while witthum 
is another form of wicktm, from widow, 
a jointure (Andresen). 

Wolfsbohne, i.G. Wolfs-beom , the 
German word for the lupine plant, 
seems to have originated in a mis- 
understanding of Lat. lupimis as being 
a derivative of lupus, a wolf. How- 
ever, as Pictet points out, the Russian 
voic 'd holm , Illyr. vucji bob, are synony- 
mous with the German word (Qrigims 
Indo-Europ. i. 286). 

Wuthende Heer (Ger.), “the wild 
host,” wild huntsman, as if from wiithm, 
to be mad (old Eng. wood), is a cor- 
ruption of Wuoiancs her , i.c. Wodan's or 
Odin's army, as shown by the Swabian 
expression for an approaching storm, 
“ ’s Wuotes Heer komrnt” (Andresen). 

Wodan was originally a storm-god, 
liis name akin to Sansk. wdfa , the wind. 
(See Kelly, Indo-Europ, Trad. p. 267 ; 
Pictet, ii. 685 ; Carlyle, Heroes, Lect. i.) 


Z. 

Zander, the German name of the 
fish we call pike, as if so called from 
its formidable teeth, Prov. and Mid. 
High Ger. zand, a tooth, Ger. zalm, is 
otherwise written sunder, as if from 
sand, sand. 

Zeehond (Dut.), “ sea-dog,” the seal, 
looks like a corruption of Dan. seel- 
Imnd, “seal-hound,” Swed. sjiildmnd 
(Icel. sdr, 0. H. Ger. selah, A. Sax. 
seol, the seal). 

Eng. seal was formerly regarded as a 
contraction of “sea-veal,” a sea-calf. 

The sea Calfe, in like maner, which our 
country me tor breuitie sake call a Seale, 
other more largely name a Sea Vele , m&keth 
a spoyle of fishes betweene rockes and 
baiickes, but it is not accounted in the cata- 
logue or nuber of* our Euglishe dogges, not- 
withstanding we call it by the name of a Sea 
dogge or a sea Calfe. — A. Fleming, Cains of 
Eng. Dogges , 1576, p. 19 (repr. 1880). 

Zettovario (It.), an Indian plant 
with a bitter medicinal root, so spelt as 
if compounded with vario , variegated, 
is a corrupt form of zedoaria, Sp. ze- 
doaria, Portg. zeduaria, Fr. zedoaire , all 
from Arab-Pers. zedtvar , or jedwar 
(Devic). 


L E 
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Zieh-book, a West Prussian word 
for the tube of a pipe (as if from ziehen , 
to draw, and bock , a buck), is a curious 
corruption of the Slavonic tschibuk , a 
chibouque. (Andresen), or, more cor- 
rectly, of Turkish tchibuq , or tchubuq , a 
pipe (Devic). 

Ziehjarn, a popular German cor- 
ruption of cdgarre, as if from ziehen , to 
draw. 

Zither, the German name of a 
stringed instrument so called, as if 
connected with zitter, to shake or 
quaver, from the tremulous sound of 
the chords, is the same word as Lat. 
cithara. 

Zwergkase, “ dwarf-cheese,” a Ger- 
man word for whey-cheese, as if called 


so from its small size (zwerg, a dwarf), 
is a corruption of quwkkiise (with the 
common change between qu and zw), 
from quark , curd, Mid. High Ger. 
twarre; the form twa/rg still being found 
in West Prussia (Andresen). 

Zwikbel, a German word for a 
species of onion or chives, as if to de- 
note its twofold bulb (from zwei , xwie- r 
two), like the plant-name zweiblatt , 
bifoil ; and so the Mid. High Ger. 
word zwibolle , “ double-bulb,” as if 
from bolle , a bulb. All these, however, 
are corruptions of It. cipolla , nLat. 
copula, from cepa, our “ chives.” Per- 
haps there may have been an oblique 
reference, in the way of contrast, to 
Lat. unto, from unus, the single bulb 
(whence Fr. oignon, our “ onion ”). 




A LIST OF PROPER NAMES OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES CORRUPTED BY FALSE 
DERIVATION OR MISTAKEN 
ANALOGY. 


A. 

AbbIs IIeureux, a Fr. place-name, 
is a popular corruption of Abeourou 
(L. Larchey, Diet, des Nornwes). 

Abbey, a surname, is probably iden- 
tical with Abo (in Domesday), old Ger. 
AIM, Abho, Ihba , Frisian Abbe, Dan. 
Elbe, Elba, A. Sax. Ibhe , all perhaps 
from aha, a man (R. Ferguson, English 
Surnames , p. 340). 

Abel, Tomb of, 15 miles N. of Da- 
mascus, shown by the Arabs, is pro- 
bably a mere misunderstanding of the 
name of the ancient city of Abila , the 
ruins of which are close at hand (Porter, 
Giant Cities of Basham, p. 353). 

Aberhill, in the county of Kinross, 
is an English corruption of the Gaelic 
Abhir-thuill, which means “ The con- 
fluence of the holes or pools ” (Robert- 
son, J. A., Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land, p. 72). 

Aberlady, in the county of Hadding- 
ton, is a corruption of the old spelling 
Aberlevedy, Gaelic AbMr-lMh-aiie, “ The 
confluence of the smooth place ” (Ro- 
bertson, Gaelic Topography of Scotland, 

J p. 94); 

‘ AbeRmilk, in the county of Dumfries, 
is a corruption of the old name Aher- 
melc or Aher-milc, Gaelic Ahhir-milleach, 

. “ The confluence of the flowery sweet 
1 grass” (Robertson, Gaelic Topography 
of Scotland , p. 75). 


Abersky, in Forfarshire, a corrupt 
form of the Gaelic Ahhir-uisgc, “The 
confluence of the water or stream ” 
(Robertson, p. 96). 

Ablewhite, an Eng. surname, is 
another form of the name Hehhlewhiie, 
IT cbblewaitc, or IT ehblethwaite, originally 
of local signification, the thwaite, or 
clearing, of one Hobble or Hebei (Fer- 
guson, 342). 

Aboo-seeR, the modern Arabic name 
of the ancient Busiris (perhaps rr Egyp- 
tian Pa-hesar, “ the [abode ?J of 
Osiris ”), corrupted into a new mean- 
ing (Smith, Bible Diet. vol. ii. p. 578). 

AchteRstkasse, the name of a street 
in Bonn, as if “Back-street,” was 
originally Akerstrasse or Acherstrasse , 
the street that leads to Achen (An- 
dresen). 

Acre, in St. Jean d* A ere, is evidently 
a corruption of its ancient name in 
Hebrew ’J Takho (or Accho, Judges, i. 
31), Egyptian ’ Hakhu , meaning “ Hot 
sand,” now Akka. 

Acutus. Verstegan mentions that 
there was to be seen in Florence the 
monument and epitaph of an English 
knight Joannes Acutus, and some, he 
says, 

Have wondered what John Sharp this might 
bee, seeing in England they never heard of 
any such ; his name rightly written being in- 
deed Sir lohn Haukwood , but by omitting the 
h in Latin as frivolous, and the k and w as 
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unusuall, be is heere from H auk wood turned 
unto Acutus, and from A cut as returned in 
English againe unto Sharp . — Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence, 1634, p. 302. 

Some account of this Sir John Hawk- 
wood, who died in 1394, and also had 
a tomb in Sible Heveningham Church, 
Essex, is given by Weever, who says : — 

The Florentines in testimony of his sur- 
passing valour, and singular faithfull seruice 
to their state, adorned him with the statue of 
a man of armes, and a sumptuous Monument, 
wherein his ashes remaine honoured at this 
present day. — Funerall Monuments , 1631, 
p. 623. 

Addervtlle, a place-name in Done- 
gal, is a corruption of Ir. Eada.r baile , 
“central town,” Middleton (Joyce, 
Irish Nam es of Places, 2nd Ser. p. 417). 

Addlehead, a surname, seems to be 
corrupted from 0. Sax. and 0. H. Ger. 
Adelheid (nobleness), whence the Chris- 
tian name Adelaide (Ferguson, 263). 

Addle Street, near the Guildhall, 
London, is believed to owe its name to 
a royal residence of Athel-stane , which 
once stood there (Taylor, 284). 

’Adelphoi, “ Brothers,” is the form 
that the ancient Delphi has assumed 
in modern Greek. 

Adelsohlag, the name of a Bavarian 
village, as if “ Nob e Blow,” w as ori- 
ginally Adaloltcsloh (Andresen). 

Adiabene, a Greek river -name, as if 
the “impassable,” from a, not, and 
diabaino , to cross, is said to be a per- 
version of its proper name Adiab or 
Zah (Philolog. Soc. Proc . v. 142). 

^Eneas, a personal name in Ireland, 
is a corruption, under classical influence, 
of Ir. Aengus (from aen, single, and 
gus , strength), Angus (O’Donovan). 
In Scotland it stands for Aonghas (ex- 
cellent valour), in Wales for Eiwiawn 
(just).— Yonge, Christian Names, i. 176. 

Ague, a surname, is supposed to he 
the same as old Ger. Aigua , Agoutis 
(Ferguson, 376). 

Air, ) Eng. surnames, are probably 

Airy, / from old Ger. names Aro, 
Ara , Icel. Ari, a common proper name, 
from Icel. cm, an eagle, O. H. Ger. aro, 
Goth. ara. 

Airsome, a place-name in the Cleve- 
land district, Yorkshire, is a corrupted * 


form of the ancient Arusum, Areswn , 
xi Danish Aarhuus in S. Jutland. 

Airsome, a surname in Yorkshire, is 
a corruption of the old name Arlmsum 
(Aarhuus), — N, Sf Q. 4th S. ii. 231. 

Ake mannes ceaster, or Acewannes- 
burh , the Anglo-Saxon name of Bath, 
as if the aching man’s, or invalid’s, 
city, seems to be due to a misunder- 
standing of its old Roman name Aqum 
(Taylor, Words and Places, 2nd ed. 
p. 465). Compare Ger. Aachen (x: Fr. 
Aix la Cliapelle), of similar origin. 

Akenside, an Eng. surname, seems 
to have been originally a local name, 
the side or possession of Aihin ; com- 
pare Icel. name Aid, and Aclvi in 
Domesday (Ferguson, 192). 

Ale, an Eng. surname, probably 
corresponds to old Ger. Aile, Ailo , 
Agilo ; Mod. Ger. Eyl ; A. Sax. Aegel, 
Icel. Egil (Ferguson, 374). 

Aleman, a surname, is a corrupt 
form of old Eng. Almaine or Almayne, 
a German (Bardsley, Pomance of Lon- 
don Directory , p. 116). Hence also 
Allman. 

Alexia, a Latinized form of the 
name of Alice, found in mediaeval docu- 
ments, stands for Adelicia, Adelisa, 
and are variants of Adelaide, Frankish 
Adalheit , “noble cheer” (Yonge, CJmst . 
Names, ii. 398). 

Alkimos, “ valiant,” the Greek name 
of a Jewish priest (1 Macc. vii. 14), is 
the Grecized form of Eliahim (Heb. 
Elydkim), “ God hath set up.” 

Allcock, a surname, probably stands 
for Hal- code, “little Harry,” like Han- 
cock , little Hans or John,. Jeff-cock, 
little Jeffrey, Bat-cock , little Bat or 
Bartholomew, Glas-cock (for Clas- cock), 
little Nicholas, Simcock , little Simon, 
Luckock , little Luke, Wilcock, little 
William. 

Allcorn, an Eng. surname, is a cor- 
ruption of the original local name 
Alch&me (Lower). 

Allee Blanche, a Fr. perversion of 
La Ijaye Blanche , “ white milk,” the 
name of a glacier on Mont Blanc (L. 
Larehey, Diet des Nommes). 

Almond, the name of three rivers in 
Scotland, is a corruption of the old 
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name Aiomon , Gaelic Abhuinn , a river 
(Robertson, GWZic Topography of Scot- 
land, p. 123). 

Almond, an Eng. surname, is pro- 
bably from A. Sax. name Alhmund , 
Icel. Amundr , from mund , protection 
(Ferguson, 195). 

Alta villa. This classical looking 
name of a place in Limerick, is an An- 
glicized way of writing Ir. Alt-a'-bhile , 
“ The glen-side of the old tree ” (Joyce, 
Irish Names of Places , vol. i. p. 374). 

AltmAhl, a German place-name, as 
if “ old-mill,” Mid. High Ger. altmule , 
0. High Ger. altmuna , are from the 
Keltic -dZcmowu (Andresen). 

Amazon (Greek), “the breastless,” 
the name given to the female warriors 
who were fabled to have destroyed the 
right breast that it might not impede 
their use of the bow, as if from a, not, 
and mdzos , the breast, is said to have 
been a corruption of an Asiatic word, 
meaning a binary deity (Tcherkes, 
Mazu , the moon). — Ristelhuber, in 
Revue Politique , 2nd S. v. 712. - 

The legend of a tribe of Northern 
Amazons or kingdom of women is sup- 
posed to have originated in a confusion 
between the word Qvoens, the name 
given by the Finns to themselves, and 
Swed. quinna , a woman or “quean” 
(Taylor, 395). 

Amazonenberg, the form which map- 
makers have given to Matzonaberg 
(Andresen). 

Anna or Hannah in Ireland is often 
a representative of the native Aine (joy). 
— Yonge, History of Christum Names , i. 

103. 

Annabella, the name of a place 
near Mallow, is a corruption of Ir. 
E anach-bile, “ The marsh of the old 
tree” (Joyce, i. 446). 

Anna Perenna, as if from annus 
and perennis, the bestower of fruitful 
seasons, is probably a corruption of the 
Sanscrit Apna-purna (the food giver), 
Apna containing the root op {aqua), 
nourishment by water, and Puma the 
stem of pario (toproduce).—Cox, Aryan 
Myth. i. 434. 

Anterivo, the Italian name of the 
town Altrei, in Tirol, as if “ before the 


river.” Its original name was “ AH- 
treu,” conferred on it by Henry, Duke 
of Bohemia (Busk, Valleys of Tirol . 
p. 375). 

Antiienai, “ The Flowery,” is the 
modern Greek name of Athmm , Athens 
(Sayce, Principles of Comp . Philology , 
p. 362). This, however, is only a re- 
currence to the primitive meaning, if 
they be right who regard AtMne as 
meaning Florentia, “The Blooming,” 
from a root ath, whence also anthos , a 
flower (Curtius, GriecJdschen Etymo- 
logic, vol. i. p. 216, vol. ii. p. 316). 

Antwerp, originally, no doubt, the 
town which sprang up “ at the wharf” 
(Taylor, p. 393 ; compare Dut. aan, at, 
and werf wharf), has long been popu- 
larly regarded as having had its name 
“ of hands being there cut off and cast 
into the river of Skeld ’ jSfVerstegan, 
Restitution of Decayed 1 ntemgence, 16S4, 
p. 209), owing to its approximation in 
sound to Flemish handt werpen , hand 
throwing. A giant named Antigonus 
cut off the right hands of strangers 
who withheld their toll and threw them 
into the river; hence the two “couped” 
hands in the heraldic cognizance of the 
city ( Illust . London News, May 25, 
1872). 

Aphrodite, the Greek name for 
Venus, so called as if for the reason 
that she sprang from the foam, dphros , 
of the sea. It is supposed that the 
Phoenician name of the goddess, Ash - 
toretk, would by Grecian lips be pro- 
nounced Aphtorethe, and that this was 
altered so as to give a Greek sense. 

Appleby, a place-name in West- 
moreland, appears to have been formed 
from the Roman Aballaba (Ferguson, 
194). 

Applecross, in the county of Ross, 
is a corruption of the older name Aber- 
croisean, Gaelic Abhir-croisean, “ The 
confluence of troubles” (Robertson, 
J. A., Gaelic Topography of Scotland , 
p. 98). 

Skene gives the Gaelic name in the 
form Aplrorcrosan. 

Archipelago, as if the “chief sea,” 
is said to be a corruption of its Greek 
name Aigaion pelages, the JEgean 
Sea. 
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Sandys says that the ^Egean Sea, 
named after iEgeus, the father of 
Theseus, is “now vulgarly called the 
Arches ” (Travels, p. 10). 

Areopolis, the city of Ar (or Rab- 
bath Moab, now Rabba), is so named 
by Greek and Roman writers, as if the 
city of Ares or Mars (Tristram, Land of 
Moab , p. 110). 

‘Aribeh, in Jebel * Aribeh , the Arabic 
name of a Sinaitic mountain, as if 
called from the plant aribeh , with which 
it abounds, is a corruption of the old 
name Horeh , which having no meaning 
to the Arab ear has long since perished 
(E. H. Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 
vol. i. p. 21). 

Armen gecken, “ Poor fools,” a popu- 
lar Ger. corruption of les Armagnacs 
(Revue Politique, 2nd 8. v. 711). 

Arrow, tH name of a river in Here- 
fordshire, apparently indicative of the 
swiftness of its stream, has no more to 
do with arrow . ( = sagitta), 0. Eng. 
arwe, than the Dart in Devonshire (for 
Parent, Derwent, Celt .Dwr-givyn“ clear 
water ”) has to do with dart. It has 
been variously traced to the British 
Aa/nvy , “ overflowing ” (QuaHerly Rev. 
No. 295, p. 158), and the Celtic arw , 
violent (I. Taylor, Words and Places, 
p. 216). The river Tigris, however, 
obtained its name from the arrowy 
swiftness of its course, being near akin 
to 0. Pers. tigris, an arrow (? Zend 
tighra , rapid. — Beufey), Pers. tig , and 
the swift bounding tiger , Lat. tigris 
(cf. Greek Aetos, eagle, as a name for 
the Nile). 

Old Sir John Maunde villa (Voiage 
and Travails, p. 604, ed. Halliwell) 
would seem to have had an inkling of 
this relationship — 

The tlindde Ryvere that is clept Tigris is 
as naoche tor to seye as faste rennynge ; for 
he rexmethe more faste than ony of the tother. 
And also there is a Best that is clepid Tigris , 
that is faste ren ny nge . 

Sylvester speaks of 

Tear-bridge Tigris swallow-swifter surges. 

Du Marias, p. 276 (1621 ). 

Compare — 

Thou Simois, that, as an arowe , clere 
Through Troy reunest, aie downward to the 

see. 

Chaucer , Troilus and Creseide , 1. 1548. 


Arrow is probably identical with the 
river-names Arro (Warwick), Arw 
(Monmouth), Aray (Argyle), Are and 
Aire (Yorkshire), Arga, Arva (Spain), 
Aar (Germany), & c. 

Ashbolt, an Eng. surname, is pro- 
bably, like Osbald , from Icel. dss, a 
god (especially Thor), and bdld, bold. 
So Osburn zz Icel. As-bjwn (God-bear) 
exactly corresponding to Thorium zz 
Icel. Thor A jam (Thor- bear). Ashkettle 
zz Icel. As-ketill , corresponding to 
Thurhettle zz Icel. Thor-ketill (Thor’s 
caldron). 

Ash-bourne, like the similar river- 
names, Is -hourne, Wash-bourne , Ouse- 
bum, is Celtic uisge + Eng. burne , 
“water-brook” (Taylor, 211). Com- 
pare Eastbourne. 

Ashkettle, as a surname, is derived 
from the Danish Asketil. See Ashbolt. 

Astro arche, “ Star-ruler,” a name 
given by the Greeks to Astarte (e.g. 
Herodian, v. G, 10, identifying her 
with the Moon), is a corruption of that 
word, which is only another form of 
Heb. AshUWeth . Cf. Assyrian Ishtar 
(Bib. Diet. i. 123). 

Audard, St., is a corruption of 8 H. 
Theodhard, “ people’s firmness ” (Erie. 
Third), Archbishop of Nar bonne, from 
a false analogy probably to names 
like Audorn, Audovard, Audwine. The 
initial Th was merged and lost in the 
final t of “ Saint.” For the contrary 
mistake compare Tails for St. Ebbs, 
Tooley (St.) for St. Olaf, Tawdrey for 
St. Audrey, &e. 

Austin, or Augustin, is sometimes 
only an ecclesiastical modification of 
Danish Eystein, “island-stone ” (Yonge, 
Christ. Names, ii. 431 ; i. 337). 

Autevekne (in Eure), which ought 
to mean haute verne (grand aune), is 
really haute avoine, its Latin name in 
12th century having been altc i avesna 
(L. Larchey, Diet . dee Nominee). 


B. 

Babel, Heb. Bdhel for Bdlbel, as if 
from bdlal, to confound, is a Semitic 
interpretation of Bab-el, “ The gate of 
the God,” which was originally a trans- 
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I&tion of the synonymous Accadian 
name Cadimirra (A. H. Sayce, Baby - 
Ionian Literature, p. 33). 

So Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. i. 
The Arabic name for the ruins is Bab-il, 
understood as the “ gate of God ” (Bib. 
Diet. i. 149). 

Bacchus, a surname, is the same as 
the north country name Backus, Bakhus, 
or Backhouse, i.e. Bake-house, in Cleve- 
land pronounced backus (Atkinson). 
Compare the names Moorhouse, Stack- 
house, Woodhouse. 

hukhou.se, or bakynge bowse. Pistrina. — 
Prompt. Parv. 

Bagshot, near Ascot, is said to be 
the modern form of badger's holt, the 
badger’s wood (Ger. holz). So Aider- 
shot for Alders’ holt, and Badshot 
(Taylor, 360). 

Bake-well, in Derbyshire, spelt 
Bathequell in 13th century, in Domes- 
day Book Badequella, is the A. Sax. 
Badecanwylla, i.e. “ Badeca’s Wells ” 
(Sax. Chron.). 

Balaam, a surname, seems to be a 
mis-spellingof a local nam e (Bale-ham). 
— Ferguson, 382. 

Bally-water, a place-name in Wex- 
ford, standsfor Ir. bails uachtar, “ upper- 
town ” (Joyce, i. 40). 

Barbary, in N. Africa, originally the 
kingdom of the Berbers, has been assi- 
milated to the Lat. barbarus, Greek 
bdrbaros , a foreigner (Taylor, 396). 

Barebone, the name of the family 
to which the Puritan Praise-God be- 
longed, is a corruption of Ba/tbon, the 
name of a French Huguenot family 
(S. Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 36i, 
1880). 

* Barmouth, on west coast of Wales, 
was originally Aber-Mowdd , i.e. the 
mouth (aber) of the river Mowdd (Key, 
Language, p. vii.) or Mawddaeh. Spur- 
red gives the name as Abermaw. 

Barwynion, the Welsh form of Py- 
renees (said to be from Basque pyrge, 
high), as if derived from bar, summit, 
and wyn, lambs. 

Baskerfield, \ Eng. surnames, are 

BLOMFrKLD, j said to be corruptions 
of the French Baskerville and Blonde - 
vitte (Lower), 


Battersea, is never battered by the 
sea, but is corrupted from Peter's Eye 
(or island), taking its name from the 
adjacent Abbey of St. Peter , at West- 
minster. See Stanley, Memoirs of West- 
minster Abbey, p. 18. 

Bauville, a place-name in Donegal, 
is a Frenchified form of Ir. Bo-bhaile , 
“ Cow-town ” (Joyce, i. 838). 

Bayswater is said to have got its 
name from a pool or pond situated 
there, which used to be called u Ba- 
yard’s watering ” (Jesse, London, vol. i. 
p. 22). 

Be achy Head, the name of a well- 
known promontory near Eastbourne 
in Sussex. “ It is so called from the 
beach adjoining,” says the Compleat 
History of Sussex, London, 4to. 1730, 
p. 520. It is really, however, a corrup- 
tion of the name Beauchef “ Fine 
Head,” just as Beauchamp is pro- 
nounced Beacham. 

Beaconsfield, formerly spelt Bee - 
konsficld, and BecansfieJd, was probably 
originally hecen-feld, indicating a clear- 
ing in the beeches, A. Sax. bucen, which 
once covered the whole Chiltem range 
(Sat. Review , vol. 51, p. 649). 

Beelzebub, “ Lord of dies,” the fly- 
god (S. Matt. x. 25), a conscious Jewish 
perversion of Baalzebul, “ Lord of the 
dwelling ” (2 Kings i. 2), i.e. occupying 
a mansion in the seventh heaven 
(Smith, Bib. Diet. i. 178). J. Lightfoot 
however explains it “ Lord of dung ” 
(Works, vol. xi. p. 195). 

Beer el Seba (Arabic), “ The well of 
the lion,” is a conniption of Heb. Beer- 
sheba, “The well of the oath.” 

Beit-lahm, “ House of flesh,” is the 
modem Arabic corruption of Beth- 
lehem, “House of bread.” 

Beit-uk (Arab.), “House of the 
eye,” is the modem form of Beth-horon, 
“ House of caves.” 

Belgrade, the name of a town in 
Servia, which seems to suggest a Ko- 
rn ance origin, is properly in Slavonic 
Beo-grad, “ The White Town.” 

Belial, frequently retained untrans- 
lated in the Authorized Version and 
Vulgate, apparently from a notion that 
it , was a proper name for some false 
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god akin to Bel, Baal \ &c, ; especially 
in the phrase 44 Sons of Belial ” (Judges 
xix. 22 ; 1 Sam. ii. 12). It is really 
Heb. bHiyaal, meaning worthlessness 
(lit. bJU, without, yaal, usefulness), 
lienee “sons of worthlessness” for 
“ good-for-nothing fellows ” (Bib. Did. 
i. 188). In 2 Cor. vi. 15, Belial is used 
in the Greek as a personification of 
evil. 

Whitt Concorde hath Christ with Belial ! ! — 
Cmvmer's Version, 1589. 

[Sarrazins] en Apolin creicnt Sathan e Belial. 

Vie de St. An ban, 1. 14. 

A jest . . . verie conducible to the reproofe 
of these fleshly-minded Belials. [Margin] 
Or rather belly-alls, because all theyr mind is 
on they r belly. — Nash, Pierce Pen Hesse, 1592, 
p. 49 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Bblise, in Honduras, originally Ba- 
lize or Balia, and that for Valis, the 
Spaniards’ pronunciation of Wallis, the 
town having received that name from 
the first settler, Wallis the buccaneer, 
in 1G38 (N. and Q. 1 S. iv. 436). 

Belle-port, in the county of Ross, is 
a corruption of Gaelic Baile-phuirt, 
“ The town of the port ” (Robertson, 
p. 205). 

Belle Poule, a corruption by French 
sailors of the name of the island Belo- 
poulos . 

Bellows, a surname, is, according to 
Camden, a conniption of Bellhottse (Be- 
maims, 1637, p. 122). 

Bell-savage. 44 The sign of tlie 
Baba,” is mentioned in Tarleton’s Jests, 
1611, as being a tavern, and Douce 
(lllustr. of Shahspere) thinks that La 
Belle Salvage is corrupted thence. He 
quotes from the old romance of Alexan- 
der the following lines describing a 
city 

Hit hotith Sabba in langage. 

Thenne.fi cam Sibely savage, 

of al theo world theo fairest quene, 

To Jerusalem, Salamon to seone. 

He thought Sibely samge was for si 
Idle sewage, but it is no doubt for Si- 
bylla. 

Bern, the Germanized form of Ve- 
rona, as if connected with biiren , bears, 
which have consequently come to be 
regarded as a sort of totem of the city, 
a number of these animals being always 
kept on show in a bear-pit. 


Bierhold, as a German name, some- 
times Birolf, is an intelligible perver- 
sion of the foreign name, Tirol (= yel- 
low-thrush), Mid. High Ger. piro 
(Andresen). 

Billiard, a surname, is perhaps a 
corruption of Billhard, Ger. BillhanU , 
connected by some with the Icelandic 
goddess Bil (Ferguson, 58). 

Birchin Lane, London, was origi- 
nally Burchover Lane, “so called of 
Burcliover the first builder thereof, now 
corruptly called Birchin Lane” (Ho- 
well, Londinopolis, 81 ; Stow, Survay, 
75). 

BIr-es-Seba (Arab.), “Well of the 
lion,” is the modern form of Beer sheba, 
“Well of the Seven” (Bib. Dick i. 
181). 

Bishop, a surname, is no doubt, in 
some instances, the same as old Sax. 
Biscop, a name borne by one of the 
heathen kings of the Lindisfari (Kemble), 
which Ferguson would connect with 
old Ger. names Bis, Biso, and A. Sax. 
cof strenuous, comparing the surname 
Wincup from A. Sax. Wincvf (Eng. 
Surnames, p. 405). 

Blackheath, south-east of London, 
is said to be a corruption of Bleak Heath 
(Taylor, 886). 

Blackness, Cape, is tlie very inap- 
propriate rendering in some English 
charts of Blanc Ne.z, the name of a pro- 
montory of white chalk on tlie French 
coast opposite to Folkestone. — Towr of 
M. de la Boullaye le Gouz in Ireland , 
1644 (ed. C. C. Croker, note, p. 49). 

Blackwall Hall, London, an old 
perversion of Bakewell hall, so called 
from its occupier, temp. Ed. III., 44 cor- 
ruptly called Blackewall Hall ” (Stow, 
Survay, 1603, p. 108, ed. Thoms). 
Stow also spells it 44 Blakewell hall.” 

Bleidorn, a German family-name^ 
as if “Lead- thorn,” from blei, lead, is a 
corruption of bluhdorn , the flowering 
thorn, from bluhen, to flower, through 
the Low Ger. forms bleucbi'n and blbh- 
dorn (Andresen). 

Blind Chapel Court, London, is a 
corruption of Blanch- Appleton, the 
manor from which it derived its name 
(Ed. Review, No. 267, Jan. 1870). 
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Then have you Blanche Apleton ; whereof 
1 read iti the 13th of Edward 1. that a lane 
behind the said Blanch Apleton was granted 
by the King to be inclosed and shut up. — 
■Blow, Survuy of London, p. 56 (ed. Thoms). 

Blood, a surname, is perliaps from 
Welsh Ap Ll'icd, “ son of Lloyd ” (S. 
De Vere), like Barry, Broderick , Brice, 
Prodgers , for ap Harry, ap Boderiek, 
ap Rhys, ap Roger. 

Bloomsbury, London, is a corruption 
of the older name Lomesbury (Taylor, 
399). 

In the year of Christ 1534 . . , the king 
having fair stabling at Lomsbery (a manor 
in the farthest west part of Oldborne) the 
same was fired and burnt. — Stow, Survey, 
1603, p. W7 (ed. Thoms). 

Blubber Lane, the name of a street 
in Leicester, is a corruption of Blue 
Boar, the sign of an inn (originally The 
White Boar) at which Richard III. is 
said to have slept just before the battle 
of Bos worth Field (Timbs , Nooks and 
Corners of English Life, p. 310). 

Boden-see, Mid. High Ger. Bodemse , 
as if “ The Bottom Sea,” with an oblique 
allusion, perhaps, to the apparently 
bottomless depth of its waters, is cor- 
rupted from the old name locus Pota- 
micus, or Bodamicus, so called from the 
neighbouring Bodavnas now Bodman 
(Andresen). 

Boghill, a place-name in Ireland, is 
a -corruption of Bmghil , Ir. buachaill, 
“a boy,” often applied to an isolated 
standing rock (Joyce, ii. 412). 

Bog Walks, the English name of a 
valley in Jamaica, is a transmutation 
of Bocaguas, or “ Mouth of the Waters,” 
as it used to be called by the Spaniards 
(Andrew Wilson, The Abode of Snow , 
p. 258). 

Bonnyglen, a place-name in Done- 
gal, is a modification of Ir. Bun-a'- 
ghlemna , “End of the glen ” (Joyce, ii. 
65). 

Bookless, a family name, formerly 
(1749) Bugless , Buglas, or Buglass 
( Notes and Queries, 6th Ser. iv. 166), 
apparently of Gaelic origin, and mean- 
ing ** yellow water,” like Douglas , 
“ black water.” 

Borough, as a .surname, is a corrup- 
tion of the Huguenot name Bouhemu . 


Vid. Smiles, Huguenots, p. 867 (ed. 
1876). 

Bornholm, as if the spring or well 
island, is formed out of the older name 
Borgundarho Imr, the Burgundian isle 
(Andresen). 

Bosom’s Inn, an old hostelry in St. 
Laurence Lane, Cheapside, is a cor- 
ruption of Blossom's Inn according to 
Stow, which “ hath to sign St. Laurence 
the Deacon, in a border of blossoms or 
flowers ” (Survay, p. 102, ed. Thoms). 
See Hotten, Hist, of Signboards, p. 297. 

But now comes in, Tom of Bosoms-inn, 
And he preseuteth Mis-rule. 

B. Jonson , Works, p. 601 (ed. Moxon). 

Bosphorus, a corrupt spelling of Bo#- 
porus (“ ox-ford ”), against which Mac- 
aulay jused to protest. See iEsckylus, 
Prom. Vinctus, 1. 751. 

Bottle, a surname, is corrupted from 
Botolf, i.e. Bodvulf, “ commanding 
wolf,” whence also Biddulpk. 

Bottlebridge, in Huntingdonshire, 
is a popular corruption of Botolf s- 
bridge, called after St. Botolf or Bod- 
vulf (d. 655), from whom also Boston 
(for Botolf’s town) takes it name 
(Yonge, Christ. Names, ii. 402). 

Bowen (properly zz Welsh Ap-Owen, 
“ Owen-son ”), as an Irish surname, is 
in some cases an Anglicization of Ir. 
O'Knavin , as knavin signifies a small 
bone (O’Donovan, Ir. Penny Journal, 
i. 397). 

Boxer, a surname, is sometimes a 
corruption of the French name Bouchier 
(Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 323, 1880). 

Boy-hill, a place-name in Ferma- 
nagh, is an Anglicized spelling of Ir. 
buidke-choill , “ yellow- wood ” (Joyce, 
i. 40). 

Brandenburg, Merseburg. The 
latter part of these words is said to be 
coiTupted from the Slavonic bor , a 
forest (Andresen). 

Brandy, a surname, is probably 
identical with the Norse name Brandi, 
“having a sword” (Icel. brandr). — 
Ferguson. 

Brasen-nose, an old name for a 
college at Oxford, less incorrectly spelt 
Brasenose , i.e. Brasen-ose, is said to be 
a very ancient corruption (as early as 
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1278 !) of Brasin-huse, so called because 
the original college was built on the 
site of the Brasinium, or “Brewing- 
house,” pertaining to King Alfred’s 
palace, “ The King’s Hall.” (Compare 
L. Lat. k'aeiare, to brew, brasmmm , 
Du Cange.) See Warter, Parochial 
Fragments, 188 ; Ingram, Memorials of 
Oxford, Compare Wrynose. 

This corruption is perpetuated in 
brass at Oxford, 

Where o'er the porch in brazen splendour 
glows 

The vast projection of the mystic nose. 

William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, began 
Brasen-No.se Colledge, but dyed before he 
had finished one Nostrill thereof.— Fuller, 
Worthies of England , i. 191. 

Teutons are gone to Oxford to study in 
Brazen-nose. — Id. ii. 221. 

Breed, a surname, perhaps identical 
with A. Sax. Bridd , Ger. Brede , old 
Ger. Briddo (Ferguson, 1G6). 

Breeze, a surname, is perhaps iden- 
tical with the Norse name Brest (Fer- 
guson, 134). 

Bridget, St., or St. Brigitta of 
Sweden, properly Bergiit , a shortened 
form of Bergljot , owes the ordinary 
form of her name to a confusion with 
the Irish St. Bright d, the patroness of 
Kildare (O’Donovan ; Yonge, ii. 51). 

Bridgewater, originally the Burg 
of Walter , one of William the Conque- 
ror’s followers. Water was the old 
pronunciation of Walter, e.g. “ Waiere 
or Watte, propyr name. Walterus.” — 
Prompt . Parvukyt'im. 

British, a place-name in Antrim, is 
a corruption of Bn itas, * ‘ speckled lan d , ” 
from Ir. hit, speckled (Joyce, ii. 282). 

Brokenborough, in Wilts, is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient name Broken- 
eber-egge , “Badger-boar-corner ” (Tay- 
lor, 467). 

Brooklyn (New York) is said to have 
nothing to do with brook or tin, a pool, 
hut to be a corruption of its former 
Dutch name Breukelen . 

Brother Hill, \ all in Pembroke- 

Butter Hill, I shire, are said to 

Creamston, f owe their names 

Honey Hill, 1 respectively to 

Silver Hill, ' Brodor, Buthar, 
Grim, Hogni, and Solvar, Scandina- 


vian vikings who made a settlement 
there (Taylor, 177). 

Brown Willy, the name of a moun- 
tain in Cornwall, is the Cornish Bryn 
uhella , “highest hill” (M. Muller, 
Chips , iii. 304). According to others 
Bryn JTuel , “ the tin-mine ridge” (Tay- 
lor, 388). 

BrunnentrOt, an old corruption, in 
German, Pruntrut a more modem, of 
Pons Ragintrudis (Andresen). 

Bruin, \ as surnames in Ireland, 

Byron, / are often merely disguised 
forms of O’Beime (O’Donovan). 

Buckhurst, 1 English place-names, 

Buckland, J aro derived, not from 
the animal, but from the beech, A. Sax. 
bdc. 

Bull and Butcher, a public-house 
sign formerly to be seen at Hever in 
Kent, was originally (it is said) Bullen 
Butchered , referring to the unhappy 
death of Queen Anne Bolleyn (Hotten, 
Ilist. of Signboards, p. 47). 

Bull and Gate, as the sign of an 
inn in London, it was suggested by 
Stevens, was originally The Bullogne 
Gate (“as I learn from the title-page 
of an old play ”), designed perhaps as a 
compliment to Henry VIII., who took 
that place in 1544. 

Bull and Mouth, as an inn-sign, 
was probably originally The Bullogne 
Mouth , i.c . the mouth of the harbour of 
Bullogne (Stevens). 

Bullock, the name of a place near 
Kingstown, co. Dublin, now called 
Sandycove, is a corruption of Blowicfc, 
i.c. Bld-vilc , the blue cove. 

The next day [we] landed at Buttock , six 
miles from Dublin, where we hired garroim 
to carrie vs to the citie. — Autobiography of Sir 
J. Bramslon (ah. 1631), p. 37 (Camden feoc.). 

Bunyan, a surname, is a corruption 
of the old Eng. name Bonjon (1810), 
originally a French name, Bon Jean , 
Good John, like the French Gros-Jean , 
Grand-Pierre , &c. (Bardsley, Romance 
of the London Directory , p. 159). 

Burengaren or Bauerngarten , “ pea- 
sants’ garden,” is a Germanized form 
of Beauregard, the French colony in 
Brandenburg (Fbrstemann ; Taylor, 
390). 
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BfiRSA, “hide,” the name given by 
the Greeks to the citadel of Carthage 
(Strabo), on which was founded the 
legend that the Tyrian settlers who 
built it having been conceded so much 
land as an ox-hide would cover, cut it 
into thongs, and thus encircled the site 
of the future city. It was merely at first 
a Greek corruption of the Hebrew and 
Phoenician word bozrdh , an enclosure, 
a fortified place or stronghold (Gese- 
nius ; Bochart, Canaan, Op.iii. 470, ed. 
1682). Hence the modern place-name 
Busra (Bib. Diet. i. 225). Similarly a 
hide of land (A. Sax. higid) lias often 
been confused with hide, a skin (Pic- 
tet, ii. 51), and Thong Castle in Kent, 
is supposed to have obtained its name 
from the same device on the part of 
Hengist (Verstegan, Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence, p. 122, 1634 ; Nares, 
s.v.). 

Busenbaum, “ Bosom-tree,” a Ger- 
man family name, is a corruption of bux- 
baum or buchsbaum, the box-tree, Low 
Ger. Busboom. 

Butterweck, “ Butter-roll,” the 
name of a district in Bonn, was origi- 
nally ButerwerJc , outwork (Andresen). 


C. 

Cabbage Garden, The, an old burial 
ground which stood opposite the Meath 
Hospital, Dublin, is a corruption of 
The Capuchins' Garden (Irish Pop . 
Superstitions, p. 34). 

Cadie, \ French forms of the name 

Cadia, / A cadie or Acadia, a region 
of Canada, from the Micmac word 
acadi, a place ; so Passamaquoddy Bay 
is from passam-acadi , the place of fish 
(Bryant and Gay, Hist, of the United 
States , vol. i. p. 313). 

. Caergraig, “Rock-city” (craig, a 
rock), the Welsh name of Rochester 
(A. Sax. Rofe-ceaster , Ilrofe-ceaster), 
understood as Bochchestcr, as if from 
Fr. roche, or Lat. rupis castra. 

CiESAR, La tour de, “Cassar’s 
Tower ” at Aix, is the polite name for 
what the people call La iowre de la 
Queiri6,.i,e. the tower of the fortifica- 


tion (Romance cmria). — J. D. Craig, 
Mi f jour, p. 399). On the other liana, 
Kaisar's Lam in old Dublin underwent 
a transformation anything but polite, 
which may be found recorded in Stani- 
hurst’s Description of Ireland (Holin- 
shed, Cliron. vol. i. 1587). 

Cakebread, a surname, is said to be 
a corruption of Kirkbride (Chamock). 

Callowhill, a place-name frequent 
in Ireland, and Colelvill, are corruptions 
of Ir. Coll-choill , “ hazel wood ” 
(Joyce, i. 496). 

Cambridge, apparently the “ bridge 
over the Cam,” appears to be a corrup- 
tion of the ancient name Cambo-rit-um , 
“the ford of the crooked (cam) river,” 
compounded with Celtic rhyd, a ford, 
seen also in Rhed-ecina , the Britishname 
of Oxford (Taylor, 254). 

Campbell, a surname, as if, like 
Beauchamp, from campus bellus, campo 
hello, “ fair field,” is a corrupt spelling 
of Gaelic Caimbel or C amhheul, ‘ ‘ crooked 
mouth ” (Academy, No. 30, p. 392), Ir. 
cambheulach . So Cameron is for Cam - 
schronach, “wry-nose,” Ir. camshro - 
nach . 

Canning, as an Ulster surname, is 
an Anglicized form of Ir. Mac Conin 
(0 ’Donovan). 

Canon Row, close beside Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as if called from the canons 
who lived there, is a corruption of its 
ancient name Charnel Roto (Stanley, 
Memoirs of Westminster Abbey, p. 7). 
Stow in his Survay calls it Charmon 
Rote. 

Cannon Street, London, is a corrup- 
tion, due no doubt to the ecclesiastical 
associations of the adjoining cathedral, 
of the old name Candlewiclc Street , or 
as it seems originally to have been 
called Candleivright Street, the street of 
the candle-makers (Stow, Survay, 1603, 
p. 82, ed. Thoms). Pepys calls it 
Canning Street. 

From Sey pul lairs unto sant Martens Or- 
gaynes in Kanwykstrett to be bered . . . the 
lord Justes Browne. — Machun \s Diary , 1562, 
p. WJ7. 

Carabine Bridge, near Callan, Kil- 
kenny,^ a corruption of the Irish name 
Droiclied-na-gcarbad, “ bridge of the 
chariots ” (Joyce, ii. 172). 
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Care well, an English corruption of 
the name of Henrietta <le Querouaille 
in Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Godolphin , 
p. 2 55. 

Carisbrook, a place-name in the Isle 
of Wight, is a corruption of Wiht-gara- 
byrig, “The burgh of the men of 
Wight ” (Taylor, 307). 

Carlbton, a surname in Ulster, is an 
incorrect Anglicized form of O’Cairel- 
lan (O’Donovan). 

Carrigogunnell, the Mod. Irish 
name of a castle near the Shannon, in 
Limerick, always understood as “the 
candlerock, ” Can'ai y- na-gcoinneal, wi th 
reference to an enchanted candle 
nightly lighted on it by an old witch, 
is a perversion of the old Ir. name 
Garraig-0 -gCoinnell, “ Bock of the 
O’Connells” (Joyce, Irish Names of 
Places , 1st S. p. 5.) 

Castlekirk, a ruin on an island in 
Lough Corrib, is an Anglicized form of 
Ir. Gaislen-na-drce , “ The hen’s castle” 
(Joyce, ii. 2 JO). 

Castle of Maidens* an old name 
given by the chroniclers to Edinburgh, 
Castrum Puellarum, also Mans Pudla- 
rum , Welsh Gastell y Morwynion , seems 
to have originated in a misunderstand- 
ing of its Keltic name Magh-dun or 
Maidyn, “the fort of the plain” (Ir. 
magh, a plain). — Notes and Queries, 5th 
S. xii. 214; just as Magdeburg , which 
was also Latinized into Mons Puella - 
rum, is properly the town on the plain. 
William Lytteil, however, speaking of 
Edinburgh, says, “Maydyn Castell, 
that is, teamhadr nam maithean , the 
nobles’ or princes’ palace tower ” 
{Landmarks of Scottish Life and Lan- 
guage). Cf. Ir. maith, a chief or noble. 
See Maiden Castle. 

There wag made a great cry of a turna- 
ment betweene King Carados of Scotland and 
the King of Northgalis, and either should 
jtfst against other at the castle of Maidens . — 
Sir T. Malory , Histone of King Arthur, 1634, 
ii. 127 (ed. Wright). 

J an. 7 . The Castle of Edinburgh was for- 
merly call’d castrum puellarum, i.e. the Maiden 
castle, because, as some say, the Kings of the 
Piets kept their daughters in it while un- 
marry’d. But those who understand the 
ancient Scots or Highland Language say the 
words ma-tden signify only a castle built 
upon a hill or rock. This account of the 


name is just enough. — Hearnes , Reliquiae, 
1733 (vol. iii. p. 110). 

The Pictish maidens of the blood-royal 
were kept in Edinburgh Castle, thence called 
Castrum Puellarum. 

“ A childish legend,” said Oldbuck. . . . 
“It was called the Maiden Castle, quasi Incus 
a non lucendo, because it resisted every attack, 
and women never do.” — Sir W. Scott, The 
Antiquary , cb. vi. 

Castle terra, the name of a town- 
land in Cavan, is a corruption of the 
native Ir. name (Cussatirry) Co8-a'- 
tsiorradgh, “the foot of the colt” of 
legendary origin (Joyce, Irish Nai/mes 
and Places, i. 8). 

Castle-ventry, the name of a parish 
in Cork, is a misrendering of the Irish 
G a/isle. an- na-gaoi the, “ castle of the 
wind,” the Ir. word ventry ( zr white 
strand) being introduced from an ima- 
gined connexion with Lat. ventus , the 
wind (Joyce, i. 36). 

Cat and Wheel, a public-house sign, 
is said by Flecknoe, 1665, to be a 
Puritan alteration of The Catherine 
Wheel (Larwood and Hotten, Hist, of 
Signboards, p. 11). 

Cecil, as a surname, is said to be in 
some cases a corruption of Sitsil (Cam- 
den, Remaines, p. 148, 1637). 

Cedrei, a name which Pliny (v. 11) 
gives to the Arabs, is his rendering of 
the Plebrew Kedar . black. 

Centum Nuces, “Hundred Nuts,” 
is a mediaeval Latin interpretation of 
Sannois, the name of a village near 
Paris, as if cent noix (Devic). 

Chandelier, a Fr. place-name, also 
Chandeliour, is a popular corruption of 
Champ de la Li our e, i.e. Champ du Uevre 
(L. Larchey, Diet, des Nommes). 

Charing Cross, it has often been 
stated, was so called because a cross was 
set up there to mark it as one of the 
resting-places of the corpse of la chore 
reine , Eleanor. Unfortunately for the 
suggestion, the little village of Charing 
is found bearing that name in a petition 
of William de Badnor dated 1261, 
many years before Queen Eleanor’s 
death (Jesse, London, vol. i. p. 397). 

Charlemagne is probably a Galli- 
cized form of Gharlemaine, Ger. Nari- 
man (Grimm). 
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Cheapsipe. The side in the name of 
this thoroughfare is probably a corrup- 
tion of seld, the old name for an alley 
of booths in which the sellers of diffe- 
rent wares kept up a constant fair. 
Another part of it was called the Grown - 
seld (Saturday Review, vol. 50, p. 427). 
A. Sax. eeld, a seat, a throne ; the crown - 
seld was the place where the monarch 
sat to view the pageants or processions. 
Cf. A. Sax. ceap-setl , a tradesman’s 
stall. Stow mentions that Edward III. 
“ in the ward of Cheape caused this slid 
or shed to be made, and to be strongly 
built of stone, for himself, the queen, 
and other estates to stand in, there to 
behold the joustings and other shows 
at their pleasures.” This building was 
subsequently known as Crounsilde or 
Tamersilde (Smvay, 1603, p. 97, ed. 
Thoms). 

Cheek Point, the name of a place 
on the Suir below Waterford, is an 
adaptation of Sheega Point , the Irish 
name being P6inte-na-Sige, the point 
of the fairies (Joyce, Irish Place Names, 
1st S. p. 179). 

Cheese, 1 Eng. surnames, are 

Cheeseman, > regarded by Fergu- 

Chessman, J son as derivatives of 
A. Sax. Gissa, Frisian Ttyisse (Eng. 
Surnames, p. 86). 

Cherry-tree, The, the name of a 
place in Guernsey, is a corruption of 
La Tcherotierie, an old word signifying 
a tannery (N. and Q. 5th S. ii. p. 90), 

Chorus, a family name in Ireland, 
is a corruption of Gorish , a shortened 
form of Mackorish, Irish Mac Fheorais 
(pronounced Mac Orish), “ Son of 
Feoras” (zz Pierce). Compare the Ir. 
names Keen for Mac Owen; Gribbin 
and Gribbon for Mac Boibin, “ Son of 
Bobin ; ” Gadamstown (in Kildaro) for 
Mac Adam’s town (Joyce, ii. 140). 

Chrestus, i.e. “ The Good,” in 
Greek, is a mistaken spelling of GJiris- 
found in Suetonius 'Lifcof Claudius, 
which states that that Emperor “ ex- 
pelled the Jews from Borne because of 
the frequent riots that took place among 
them under the leadership of Chrestus ” 
(e. xxv.). — Plumptre, Bible Studies, p. 
419, Similarly Chrestiani for Christiani 
is used by Lactantius (iv. 7), and men' 
tioned by Tertullian : — 


Cum perperam Christianui [read Chrestia- 
mjs] pronuntiatur a vobis . . . de suavitate 
vel benignitate compositum est. — Apologe- 
ticus , c. 3 (ed. Semler, v. 9, see bis note 
vi. 386). 

Cloak, a surname, is perhaps from 
Icel. kldkr , prudent (Ferguson, 825). 

Clowater, the name of a place near 
B orris, in Carlow, stands for Ir. clock - 
uachdar, “ Upper stone (or stone- 
castle).” — Joyce, ii. 415. 

Coach- and- Six Lane, off the north 
main street of the city of Cork, is a 
corruption of Couchancex , the name of 
a Huguenot who resided there more 
than a century ago, after whom it was 
called (S. Smiles, The Huguenots , p. 
300, 1880). 

Coalman, a surname in Connaught, 
is an Anglicized form of O’Cluman 
(O’Donovan). 

Coffee, a surname, is probably, as 
Mr. Ferguson suggests, a corruption of 
the A. Saxon name Coifi, which seems 
to be akin to Oof, strenuous, active. 
So perhaps Go fin stands for Gaffing, a 
patronymic (Eng. Surnames, 317). 

Cole Harbour, near London Bridge, 
a corrupted form of Gold Harborough, 
its ancient name (Jesse, London, vol. 
ii. p. 230). 

Come to Good, the name of a place 
in Cornwall, is from the Cornish Gwm 
ty goed, Woodhouse Valley (M. Mul- 
ler, Chips, iii. 304). 

Coney Castle, the name of a height 
near Lyme Begis, sometimes called 
Conig Castle, was originally Cyning, or 
King, Castle ( Gornhill Mag. Dec. 1880, 
p. 713). 

Conkwell, an Eng. place-name, is 
a corruption of the ancient Gunacaleah 
(Earle). 

Coolfore, a place-name of frequent 
occurrence in Ireland, meaning, not 
“ cool before,” but “ cool behind,” is 
Ir. culfuar, “back cold,” i.e. a hill 
having on its back a northern aspect. 
Thus comparing the original word with 
its disguised form, the latter part of 
the one (fuar) is synonymous with the 
former part of the other (cool), and the 
former part of the one (cul) is the 
reverse of the latter part the other 
(fore). 
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Coolhill, a place-name in Kilkenny, 
is properly Ir. culchoill, “ Back- wood ” 
(Joyce, i. 40). 

Cool-mountain. 1 The latter part of 

Kil-mountain. ) these, and other 
similar townland names in Ireland, is 
an Anglicized fonn of moinUn , a little 
bog, or of nmntedn , boggy land ( J oyce, 
i. 40). 

Coppersmith, a place-name in E. 
Lothian, is said to be a corruption of 
Cochburn's Path , pron. “ Coburn’s 
Path ” (PMlolog. Soc. Proc. v. 140). 

Cordelia (Ger. Cordula), the name 
of Lear’s daughter, often regarded as 
a derivative of Lat. cor(d)-s, the heart, 
is an Anglicized fonn of Welsh Creir- 
dyddlydd , “ token of the flood ” (in the 
Mabinogion), the daughter of Llyr 
(Yonge, ii. 35). Other forms of the 
Welsh name are Creiddylad and Crater- 
<ttlat (Mabinogion). 

Cover, a river in Yorkshire, from 
the Gaelic Cobhar , “ the frothy river ” 
(Kobertson, p. 185). 

Cowbrain, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of Colbran, Oolfo'and (Char- 
nock, Ludus Patronymicus). 

Cbanfield, a place-name in Antrim, 
is a corruption of Ir. cremnh-choill 
(pron. cravwhill)“ wild-garlick wood ; ” 
whence also Craffield in Wicklow, and 
Crawhill in Sligo (Joyce, ii. 329). 

Cromwell, the name of a townland 
in Limerick, is an Anglicized form of 
Ir. crom-choill , “sloping wood ” (Joyce, 
i. 40), 

Crouy-laid-peuple, “ Crouy the ugly 
people,” is the popular name of a cer- 
tain French village properly called 
Cromj-les-peuples, “ Crouy (near) the 
poplars ” (N. and Q. 6th S. ii. 273). 

Cbownfield, a surname, is known 
to be a corruption of the Dutch name 
Oroenvelt (Edinburgh Review, vol. 101, 
p. 382). 

Cunning Garth, in Cumberland, 
stands for “ king’s yard,” Norse ho- 
nungr , king, and gartSr, yard. 

Cupid’s Gardens, a place of popular 
resort south of the Thames in the 
beginning of the 18th century, origi- 
nally named after one Cuper , gardener 


to the Earl of Arundel ( N . md Q. 5th 
S. ii. p. 394). 

Cushion, 1 as family names are said 

Cousins, / to be corruptions of the 
Gaelic Mac Ossmn , son of Ossian (B. 
S. Chamock, Ludus Patronymicus). 
Compare Cotter for Mac Otter (Norweg. 
0 ttar) . — W orsaae . So the M anx sur- 
name Kissack was originally Mac 
Isaac. 

Cutbeard, a surname, is said to be 
a corruption of Cuthbert (Chamock). 

Cutlove, a surname, is supposed 
by Ferguson to be compounded of 
A. Sax. Cudh , known, famous, and le6f, 
friend. The curious name Cutmutton 
he thinks may be compounded with 
old Ger. muatin , from rnuth, courage, 
and so “famous for courage” (Eng. 
Surnames , p. 394). 


D. 

Damne, the French sobriquet of the 
legendary hero Ogier le Danois (It. 
il dannaio), is a corruption of the word 
Danois (It. il Danese). A story was 
invented that Ogier was a Saracen who 
became a Christian, whereupon his 
friends wroto to him politely “ til es 
damne,” and this name he adopted at 
his baptism. Ogier le Danois, Sp. 
Danes Urgal (Don Quixote), is Holger 
Danske, the national hero of Den- 
mark (Yonge, Christ. Names , ii. 385 ; 
Wheeler, Noted Names of Fiction, 264). 

Dance, a surname, is probably for 
Dansh, Danish, A. Sax. Denise, and 
Danisca , a Dane. 

Danesfield, the name of a demesne 
at Moycullen, Galway, is a translation 
of the Mod. Tr. name Oortyloughlin, as 
if the field (govt) of the Dane (Loch- 
lannach). That word, however, is a 
corruption of the old Ir. Oortylough- 
nane (Gort-ui-Lachtnain), “the field of 
the O’Loughnane family” (Joyce, ii. 
134). 

Dangerfield, as a family name, is a 
corruption of the Norman-French 
d' Angerville. 

Daniel, adopted in Ireland as equi- 
valent to the native name Domnall> 
(Yonge, Christian Names, i. 121). 
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Daphne (Greek A d<pvcu, “laurels,” 
or “ bays ”), the name given by Hero- 
dotus (ii. 30) to an Egyptian ancient, 
is only a Grecized form of fortress 
Egyptian Tabcnet , Arab. ( Tell -) De- 
fenneh (Brugsch, Egypt under the 
Pharaohs , ii. 357). 

D’Arcy, as a surname in Galway, is 
an assimilation to the Anglo-Norman 
name of Irish O’Dorcy (O’Donovan). 

Bark, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of IV Argues, in France 
(Charnock). 

Dartwell. I am not sure whether 
this exists still as a surname. It is 
the old Eng. Dartuell , which is for 
dArteveldt , zz von Arteveldt. Lord 
Berners, speaking of James, the father 
of Philip van Arteveldt, says : — 

The kyng demaunded of the burgesses of 
Bruges liowe Jaques Dartuell dyd. — Trans- 
lation of Froissart, cap. i. (1523). 

Dead Man, the name of a Cornish 
headland, is an Anglicization of the 
Celtic dod macn (Taylor, 388). 

De adman, or Dedman , as surnames, 
according to Mr. Bardsloy, are, like 
Dehnam , but corruptions of Debenham, 
a local name (Romance of the London 
Directory , p. 37). 

Deadman’s Place, London, was 
originally Desmond Place (Taylor, 
399). 

Death, a surname, is a corruption 
of the French D'Aeth (Smiles, The 
Huguenots , p. 323, 1880). 

Derrywillow, the name of a town 
in Leitrim, is an Anglicized form of 
Ir. Doire-bhaile , “ The oak-wood 

town ” (Joyce, Irish Names of Places , 
vol. i. p. 339). 

Despair, a surname, is perhaps a 
corruption of the French Despard 
(Lower, Patronym ca Britannica ). 

Diamond, in Scottish ballad lore, the 
name of a princess “ Ladye Diamond,” 
is a corruption of Ohismonda of the 
Decmwrone (iv. 1, 9), on whose story 
these baHads^e founded. Other cor- 
ruptions are Dysmal and Lady Daisy. 

There was a king, an’ a curious king, 

An’ a king- o' royal fame; 

He had ae dochter, he had never raair, 
Ladye Diamond was her name. 

Child, Ballads , ii. 382. 


Diamond, as a surname, is another 
form of Dumont, le. Du Mont (Bards- 
ley, Romance of London Directory , p. 
37). 

Diana, the Latin name of a station 
in the “Desert of the Exodus” (Pen- 
tinger Tables ), is a disguised form of 
its Arabic name Qhadydn , which is 
identical with the Hebrew Ezion (E. 
H. Palmer, vol. ii. p. 514). 

Dioscorides, a Grecized form (as if 
from Dioskoroi, “sons of Zeus,” the 
Twins, or tutelar deities of sailors) of 
the Sansk. Dvipa-Suhadara , “ the 
island Abode of Bliss,” contracted 
Diuscalra. Hence our Socotra (Yule, 
Marco Polo, ii. 342). 

D irk-mit - den- Beer, “ Theodoric with 
the beard,” is a Low Country corrup- 
tion of the name of the legendary 
Dietrich of Bern (i.e. Theodoric of 
Verona), corrupted by the Lusatians 
into Dietrich Bernhard (Yonge, Christ. 
Names , ii. 336), Ger. Diet-rich zr Icel. 
Thjodh-rehr, “ people-ruler.” 

Distaff Lane, in old London, off 
Friday Street, “ corruptly for Distar 
Lame ” (Stow, Survay , 1603, p. 129, 
ed. Thoms). 

Doe, The, the name of a district 
near Sheephaven in Donegal, is an 
adaptation of the Irish na dTuath , “ the 
districts,” pronounced na Doe (Joyce, 
i. 118). 

Doggrell, as a surname, is a cor- 
ruption of Ducherell, originally a nick- 
name, “little duck,” like Cockerel 
(Bardsloy, Romance of the London 
Directory , p. 37). 

Dollman, as a surname, is a cor- 
ruption of Fr. dAlmaine (Bardsley, 
Eng. Surnames, p. 138). 

Dolobellas, the Greek transcription 
of Dolabella, as if connected with dolos , 
guile. 

Dorcas Meadow, a Lancashire field- 
name in 1801, was called Douglas 
Meadow in 1684 (N. and Q . 5th S. i. 
413). 

Dortmund, Holzminden. The latter 
part of the names of these two towns, 
according to J. Grimm, is corrupted 
from old Sax. meni (zr Lat. monUe), 
with allusion to the necklace of the 
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heathen goddess Freya. The ancient 
names were Throtmeni and HoUesmeni. 

Dove, the liver in the Lake District, 
is no doubt merely an Anglicized form 
of its old Celtic name ; compare Welsh 
dwf, that which glides, dwfr, water; 
Ir. dobhcvr , water, also a river name, 
Scot. Dover an, (Sansk. daJbbra , the sea). 
— Joyce, ii. 379. 

Dreckenach, at Coblentz, as if from 
dreck, mire, dirt, in its older name 
Drachenach was suggestive of a dragon , 
like Drachenfels (Andresen). 

Drinkwater, a surname, is stated 
by Camden to be a corruption of the 
local name Derwentwater (Remained, 
1687, p. 122). 

Drought, 1 surnames, seem to eor- 

Trout, > respond to Ger. Irani, 
dear, Low Ger. drrud, beloved, 0. H. 
Ger. truten, to caress (Ferguson, 249). 

Drumboy, in Dumfries and Ayr, is 
the Gaelic Dvnim-huidhe, “ the yellow 
ridge” (Robertson, Gaelic Topography 
of Scotland, p. 294). 

Drumcliff, the name of a place 
near Sligo, is a perversion of the Irish 
Drmm-Miabh, “ the hill-ridge of bas- 
kets ” (Joyce, ii. 194). 

Duck’s-foot Lane, adjoining Suffolk 
Lane, in London, was originally the 
Duke's foot-lane, or private road from 
his garden to the river (Ed, Review, 
No. 267, Jan. 1870). Forman in his 
Diary (April 30, 1611) speaks of the 
Duck of Lancaster. 

Dummerwitz, a place-name, as if 
“dull- wit,” is a Germanization of the 
Slavonic Dnbrawice (Taylor, 389). 

Dunagoat, a place-name in Devon- 
shire, is a corruption of the Celtic 
Dun-y-coed , “Wooded hill” (Taylor, 
888 ). 

Durham, so spelt as if compounded 
with Celtic dur, water, and A. Sax. 
hem , home, is a corruption of its 
ancient name Dunholm , the island of 
the hill fort (Taylor, 881). 

Dusk, a river in Ayrshire, iB a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic Du-uisge , “ The 
dark water ” (Robertson, p. 182). 


E. 

Early, as a surname in Ireland, is 
an incorrect Anglicization of the old 
Irish name O’Mulmoghery, due to Ir. 
moch-eirghe signifying “early rising” 
(O’Donovan). 

Eastbourne, a seaside town in 
Sussex, was, no doubt, originally the 
eas-bourne, “ water-brook,” eas being 
a modification of Celtic uisge , water, %s 
in Is-bourne, Ash-bourne, Ouse-bum 
(Taylor, 211, 888). 

Eastersnow, the name of a parish 
in Roscommon, is a corruption of the 
older name Issetnmvne, or Issertnowne, 
all from Ir. Diner t - N u adh an (pron. 
Nooan), The Hermitage of St. Nuadha 
(Joyce, Irish Names of Places, vol. i. 
p. 318). 

Ehrknbreitstein, on the Rhine, 
“ Honour’s broad stone,” is from the 
old German Erinperaht stein, where the 
middle wAxl means brightness , not 
broadness (Andresen). 

Elephant Lane, in Dublin, is a cor- 
ruption of its ancient name Mellifont 
Lane, which was so called after Henry 
Moore, Earl of Drogheda and Melli- 
font. The remainder of his name and 
title have survived in Henry Street, 
Moore Street, Earl Street, Off Lane, and 
Drogheda (now Sackville) Street, 

Ellfeld, on the Rhine, is the 
modem corruption of its Roman name 
Alta Villa . 

Elli-sif, a popular Icelandic form 
of Elizabeth, as if “ old-sib,” from 
ElU , aged, and sif, affinity, “ sib.” 
As personifications Elli was the giantess 
Old Age or Eld, and Sif the wife of 
Thor. Compare JEgisif from Greek 
Ilaqia Sophia (Burton, Ultima Thule, 
vol. l. p. 143). 

Emblem, a feminine Christian name 
sometimes found in baptismal registers, 
is a corruption of Emblen, which has 
been remarked as a vulgar pronuncia- 
tion of Emmeline, (quasi Embelin), 
— . Notes and Queries , 5th S. vii. pp. 
149, 215, 278. I have even heard 
Embly for Emily. 
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Englishman, a vague personage that 
has figured sometimes in the midst of 
Peruvian mythology, is only a mistake 
for Ingasman Cocapac , which is itself 
a corruption of Inca Manco Gcapac , 
the son of the Sun (vid. Tylor, Trim. 
Culture , i. 319). 

Enoch, Saint, the name of a parish 
church in Glasgow, commemorates 
really St. Thenaw , the mother of the 
great Scotch missionary St. Mungo 
(or Kentigem), to whom there is a 
church dedicated in the same city 
(Chambers's Cyclopaedia , s.v. Mungo). 

Ethiopia, Greek Aithiopla , the coun- 
try of the Aithiopes , apparently the 
men of the swarthy or sunburnt com- 
plexion, and so understood by the 
Greeks, as if from aithein , to bum, and 
dps, the countenance. Aithiops , how- 
ever, is probably only an adaptation of 
the native Egyptian name Ethaush 
(Bib, Diet. i. 588). 

Eugene, a Christian name common 
in Ireland, is an assimilation of the 
native Eoghan (pronounced Owen), 
“ Well-born,” to the synonymous Greek 
eugenes. Owen is the ordinary form 
of the same name. 

Euphrates, the river-name, so called 
in Greek as if akin to euphrasia, de- 
light, euphraino , to gladden, is a cor- 
ruption of its Heb. name Phrdth 
(Ephrdth), the sweet or pleasant-tasted 
stream (from pharath , to be sweet. 
— Gesenius), or the fertilizing (from 
parah, to fructify . — The Conciliator , i. 
27). 

The fourth river is called Euphrates , that 
is to say, well bearing, for there groweth 
many good things upon that lliver. — Sir J. 
Maundevile , Voyages, ch. ciii. 

Eveleen, as a Christian name, in 
Ireland often stands for Evin or Aevin, 
Ir. Aioibhinn (Yon ge, ii. 40). So Eva 
is used for the Gaelic Aoiffe. 

EvRrshot, an English place-name, 
is etymologically the holt , or wood, of 
the wild boar (■ eofer ). 


F. 

Fairfield, a mountain in Westmore- 
land, is properly the fell (Norse fjeld) 
or hill of the sheep, Norse faar , Icel. 


fier. Hence also Icel. Fcer-eyjw (Sheep* 
isles), the Faroe Islands. 

Fairfoul, a paradoxical looking sur- 
name, perhaps stands for “ Farefowl/ 
a bird of passage (M. A. Lower). 

Fair Isle, belonging to Shetland, 
probably stands for Faer Isle , i.e, 
“ sheep island,” from Icel./cer, a sheep, 
Dan. faar , which is also the meaning 
of the Faroe Islands (Edmondston, 
Shetland Glossary , p. 153). 

Fairlight, on the coast of Sussex, 
is a corruption of Fa/rleigh (N. and Q. 
6th S. iii. 15). 

Falls, The, a district south of Bel- 
fast, formerly called Tuogh of the Fall 
and Tuoghnafall, Ir, Tuath-na-bhfdl, 
“ District of the hedges.” The name, 
therefore, is the plural of the Irish fdl 
(pron. faul), a hedge or enclosure, a 
word akin to Lat. vallum, “wall,” &c. 
(Joyce, ii. 212). 

Famagusta, the name of the principal 
port of Cyprus, which seems, like so 
many other place-names, to commemo- 
rate the fame of Augustus, as if Lat. 
Fama Augusti , spelt Famagosta, by 
Sandys, and by Mandeville, who says, 
“Famagosta is the chief haven of 
Cyprus ” (Early Travels in Palestine, 
p. 191), is a modern corruption of the 
Greek nMneAmmoch6stos(Ammoch6sta) t 
apparently meaning a “sand-bank” 
(like ammo-chosia, a silting up of sand), 
but really a Grecized form of the 
original Phoenician name. This is 
supposed to have been am nAchosheth , 
“mother of brass ’’(Schroder), or rather 
perhaps chamath ehddash , “the new 
citadel,” or New Hamath or Amathus 
(N. and Q. 5th S. xii. 116). The 
Assyrian name was Amta Khadasta 
“ the holy lady,” in allusion no doubt 
to the great goddess, the Dea Syra, 
who was worshipped there (Id. xi. 
430). 

Farrowbtjsh, a surname in New 
England, is a corruption of Fmrabas, 
the name which the ancestors of the 
same family bore in the seventeenth 
century, the latter being probably itself 
a corrupt form of the name Forbes . 
Vide Furbush (N. and Q . 5fch S. vi. p* 
426). 

MU 
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Farthing, a surname, is probably a 
corruption of Far dam in Domesday 
(Yorks.), from IceL far-drengr, a sea- 
faring man. 

Federico, an Italian form of the 
name Frederick, as if derived fro mfede, 
faith. Compare Ger. Fidrich (Andre - 
sen). 

FeibXn, Wady Feirdn , in the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, “ The valley of mice ” 
(plural of Arabic far ah, a mouse), is so 
called, according to the Bedawin, from 
the numerous holes or caves in the 
rocks into which the hermits once 
settled here “ used to creep like mice.” 
Feirdn , however, is only a corruption 
of the Hebrew Paran (H. S. Palmer, 
Sinai, p. 21). 

Felix, Mons, the name of a mountain 
on the east coast of Africa, opposite 
Aden, is an old corruption of its Arabic 
name (Gebel) Fid, “ Elephant Moun- 
tain,” so called from its shape (Taylor, 
392). 

Fender, a river in Perthshire, is a 
corruption of the Gaelic Fionn-dur, 
“Fingal’s water” (Bobertson, p. 61). 

Ferdinand, in Ireland, often stands 
for the native name Ferdoragh, “ dark- 
visaged-man ” (O’Donovan). 

Fetter Lane, in London, is a cor- 
ruption of F&wtors or Favours' (i.e. 
professional mendicants’) Lane. Com- 
pare Cripplegate ( Ed . Review, No. 
267, Jan. 1870). 

Fewter Lane is so called of Fewlers (or 
idle people) lying there, aa in a way leading 
to Gardens. — Stow, Sui-vay, p. 145. 

Fever Biver, the name of a tribu- 
tary of the Mississippi, is a corruption 
of (Fleuve) de la fire, so called by the 
French (Scheie De Vere, Studies in 
English). 

Filicassi, the name of a place near 
Vetralla in Etruria, as if “ Broken - 
thread,” is a corruption by the peasantry 
of Forca$8i , which represents th e an cien t 
Forum Casm (G. Dennis, Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i. p. 194, ed. 
1878). 

Fillpot, a surname-, for PJiilpot, i.e . 
Philipot, a pet name for Philip ( Bards - 
ley, Romance of the London Directory, 
p. 73), like Wiimot, Emmot, Marriot, 
Eliot, &c. 


Find-horn, a river in Inverness, is 
for Findearn , and that for Fionn-ear - 
an, 44 The clear east flowing river ” 
(Bobertson, p. 135), 

Finhaven, in Forfar, is a corruption 
of the Gaelic Ftonn-abhuinn, 44 The clear 
river” (Bobertson, p. 325). 

Finstermunz, in the Tyrolese Alps, 
as if the 44 Dark Mint,” is said to be a 
corruption of VenustCB Mom (?). — An- 
dresen. 

Finstern Stern, a corruption of 
Cape Finisterre, as if the place where 
the evening star setB in darkness, occurs 
in Notices sur les Voyages faits en Bel- 
gique par des Etrangers, 1466 (Ghent, 
1847). 

Fiquefleur, in Normandy, appa- 
rently “ Fig-flower,” is considered to be 
a corruption of Wichfleet , “the bay 
river,” as flour in other names, e.g . 
Barfleur, Harfleur , is known to have 
been originally flat or fleet, Norse fliot, 
a small river (Taylor, p. 187). 

Fischhausen, 44 Fish -house,” in East 
Prussia, stands for Bisch-, that is 
Bischof hausen (Andresen, Volksety- 
mologie). 

Fisher, the surname of a Somerset- 
shire family, is a corruption, through 
the forms Fishour and Fitzour , of 
Fitzurse (Bear’s son), the name of 
Becket’s murderer, who had an estate 
at Willeton in that county (Collinson, 
Somersetshire, iii. 487 ; Stanley, Me- 
morials of Canterbury, p. 81 ; Quarterly 
Review, vol. 93, p. 379). 

Fitful Head, in Shetland, is a cor- 
ruption, according to Bev. I. Taylor, 
of Scand. Hvitfell, “White Hill” 
{Words and Places , 390). Mr. Ed- 
mondston thinks it stands for Fiffioell , 
from 0. Norse fit, a promontory or 
rich plain, and flail, a mountain (Shet* 
Icmd Glossary, 158). 

Flatman, a surname, seems to stand 
for A. Sax. fldt-mann, a shipman or 
sailor. 

Flood, a family name, is a corrup- 
tion of Floyd , another form of the 
Welsh name Lloyd . 

Taylor the Water-Poet mentions 
that Old Parr’s second wife was— 
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The daughter of John Lloyde (corruptly 
Flood) 

Of ancient house, and gentle Cambrian blood. 

The Olde , Old, Very Okie Man, 1635. 

Flowerhill, a place-name in Sligo, 
is a pretty transformation of the re- 
pulsive Irish name Cnoc-a' -lohhair 
(Knoeka-lower), “hill of the leper,” 
by turning lower into flower (Joyce, ii. 
81). 

Footdee, a fishing village at the 
entrance of the harbour of Aberdeen, 
and now, by the extension of the town, 
incorporated with it. 

The original name was Fnttie , the deriva- 
tion of which 1 do not know, unless it has 
something to do with St. Fittrock, whose 
well is on the other side of the river. Futtie 
is now almost universally called Foot-dee 
under the impression that it gets its name 
from being at the Foot , or Mouth, of the 
Dee. — Mr. A. D. Morrice (communicated). 

Foote, a surname in Connaught, is 
an erroneous Anglicization of the Irish 
O’Trehy (O’Donovan), as if it were 
derived from traigh, a foot. 

Forde, a surname in Leitrim, is an 
Anglicized form of Ir. Mac Connava, 
from an erroneous notion that ava, 
the last part of it, stood for atha , “ of a 
ford ” (O’Donovan). 

Forkhill, an Irish place-name in 
Armagh, more correctly Forhill , repre- 
sents Ir. Fuar-choill , “ Cold wood.” 
Hence also Forehill in Kilkenny (Joyce, 
ii. 247). 

Formosa (i.e. Beautiful), the name of 
the island so called, is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Persian Harmuza , just 
as in Spanish hermosa is another form 
of formosa, and Mafomet is an old form of 
Mahomet. The mistake was furthered 
by Marco Polo’s description of the 
beauty of that spot, which is termed 
by the natives “the Paradise of Persia ” 
( Yid. Yule’s Marco Polo , vol. i. p. 108). 

Fortrose, in Inverness-shire, is a cor- 
ruption of Fort-ross, “ the strong point ” 
(Bobertson, p. 128). 

Fourknocks, the name of a parish in 
co. Meath, denotes, not quadruplicated 
blows, but “ cold hills,” Ir. Fuar cnocs 
( Joyce , ii. 246). 

Foxhall, the old spelling of Vaux- 
hall (e.g. Pepys, Diary, May 29, 1662, 


Bright’s ed. vol. i. p. 456), originally 
Fulhe's Hall, called after Fulke de 
Breaute, temp. King John. 

Freebody, a surname, is supposed 
to be identical with Icel. fri%cvr-bo%i 
(Dut. vreedebode), “peace-messenger,” a 
herald of peace (A. Sax. fri\ 5, peace, 
boda, messenger). See Goodboby. 

Freemantle, a surname, is a corrup- 
tion of Freid-mantel, in Latin Frigidum- 
mantellum (Close Bolls). — Ed. M&oiew, 
101 , 868 . 

Freshford, the name of a place in 
Kilkenny, is a misrendering of the Irish 
Achad-ur, “ Fresh-field ” (Joyce, i. 
86 ). 

Freudenbach, “ Joyful brook,” a 
German river-name, is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Celtic ffrydan , a stream 
(Taylor, 889). 

Friedlos, a Hessian village so called, 
as if “ Peaceless,” was originally Frid~ 
•waldes ; other village names similarly 
corrupted are Macktlos (or Magdlos ), 
“ MightlesS,” from Mahiolfes ,* Sterb- 
fritz from 8 tar kf ride 8 ; Merhenfritz from 
Erchinfredis ( Andresen) . 

Fkiskyball was the name by which 
Frescobaldi the Florentine banker, was 
known among the English of his day 
(Froude, Hist, of England, ii. 109, orig. 
ed.). 

Furbush, \ New England surnames. 

Furbish, are different varieties of 

Forbush, J the original name Far - 
raJbas , borne by the founder, of the 
family, who died 1687 (vide Farrow- 
bush). Farrabas itself, however, it has 
been suggested, may be a corruption 
of the name Firebrace (N. and Q. 4th 
S. iii. 240), which is also found in the 
form of Farbras, Firebrass , and Fer- 
brace (Id. 5th S. vii. 97), z: “ Iron- 
arm” (*?). Cf. Ludlow, Epics of Mid . 
Ages, ii. 420. 


G. 

Gamble, a surname, probably stands 
for A. Sax. gamol, old, Norse gamial, 
Dan. gammcl , Swed. gamma ! , Icel. 
gamall . Gamli is frequently added as 
a sobriquet in Icelandic to distinguish 
an older man from a younger of the 
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same name, e.g. H&kon Gamli (Cleasby, 

p. 188). 

Garuck, a surname, is apparently a 
variant of Gerlach , from A. Sax. gar, a 
spear, Icel. geirr, and lac, play, game. 
Compare Icel. name Geir-lmg. 

Garment, a surname, is no doubt a 
corruption of Garmund , from A. Sax. 
gar, spear, and mund, protection ; O. 
H. Ger. Ger-munt, Icel. Geir-mundr. 

Garnish, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of Gernons (Camden, Be- 
maines, 148, 1687), of the same origin as 
the Christian name Algernon , i.e. ah 
gernons, “ whiskered,” from Norm. Fr. 
gernons, moustachios. 

Gateshead, on the Tyne, was origi- 
nally the Goaf 8 Head , from 0. Eng. 
gat, a goat (Oliphant, Old and Mid . 
English, p. 201). 

Gay Island, in Fermanagh, is a half- 
translation, half- corruption, of Inis-na - 
ngedh, “ The island of the goose ’ ’ ( J oyce, 
Irish Names of Places, vol. i. p. 471). 

Gaylord, the name of a Canadian 
family of French descent, is a corrup- 
tion of Ga/illard. 

Gelasius (“the laugher ”), used in 
Ireland as a substitute for the nati ve 
name Giolla Josa , “servant of Jesus ” 
(Yonge, Christian Names, i. 255). ■ So 
Gilchrist, “ servant of Christ,” Gillespie, 
“ servant of the Bishop.” 

Gennesar£t, S. Matt. xiv. 84, Gen- 
nesar, 1 Macc. xi. 67, is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Old Test, form Chinnereth 
or Cinnerofh, Numb, xxxiv. 11,1 Kings 
xv. 20, understood incorrectly as Heb. 
Gannah (garden) of Sharon, or with re- 
ference to the fertility of its plain 
“ Garden of Princes ” (Heb. ndzir ). 

Genserich, the name of the Vandal 
king, understood as the “gander king,” 
is probably a corrupt form of Geisserich, 
“ spear ruler,” from qais, a spear (Lat. 
gmwm). — Yonge, 6hrist. Names, ii. 
328. 

George and Cannon, as an inn-sign, 
is said to have been originally The 
George Canning {Dub, University Mag . 
Oct 1868). 

Gerrard’s Hall, in old London, 
south of Basing Lane, believed to have 
been called from Gerrarde a giant, was 


an ancient popular corruption of 
Gisorh Hall, originally owned by John 
Gisors, Mayor of London 1245 (Stow f 
Survay , p. 131, ed. Thoms). 

Gibraltar, the English form of 
Jibal Tdrih, Arabic JahaluH tank, or 
Tank’s Mountain, so called after a 
Moorish conqueror of that name, seems 
to have been assimilated to Eng. 
“altar,” just as in Italian Gibilterra it 
has been assimilated to terra. 

Gloster Court, a corruption of 
Cloister Court, in Blackfriars [Philolog. 
Soc. Proc. vol. v. p. 140). 

Goadby Marwood, in Leicestershire, 
originally GundeU Maureward (Evans, 
Glossary, p. 41, E. D. S.). 

Godlyman is Pepys’s form of Godai- 
ming. 

We got a small bait at Leatherhead and so 
to Godlyman , where we lay all night. — Diary , 
April 30th, 1661. 

Golden, the name of a village in co. 
Tipperary, is a corruption of Ir. Gab - 
hailin (pron. gouleen, from gabhal, pron. 
goul, a fork), “ The bifurcation,” viz. 
of the river Suir at the point where it 
is situated (Joyce, Irish Names of Places, 
vol. i. p. 511). 

Golden Abbey, or Gold Abbey, a 
popular name for the church of St. 
Nicholas Cold Abbey or Cold Bey, in 
old London, for “so hath the most 
ancient writings, as standing in a cold 
place.” — Stow, Survay, 1603, p. 132, 
ed. Thoms. 

Golden Square, said to have been 
originally Gelding Square, from the 
sign of a neighbouring inn (Pennant, 
Hotten, History of Sign Boards, p. 177). 
But in the New View of London, 1708, 
it is stated to have derived its name 
from one Golding, by whom it was built 
(Jesse, London, vol. i. p. 18). 

Golden Valley, The, or Lore Valley, 
on the border of Brecon and Mon- 
mouth, so called from the river Dore, 
which rises just above Dorston, sup- 
posed to be connected with Fr. dori, 
golden. Compare Doro, a river in 
* Queen’s County (Taylor, 199), Welsh 
dwr, water, Ir. dur (Joyce, ii. 380). 

The derivation of Dorston is pretty cer- 
tainly Dwr, “ water/' and ton , “ an inclo- 
sure ; ” and it is now a generally accepted 
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belief that the Golden Valley is a misnomer, 
due to the fanciful brain of some monk who, 
ignoring the identity of Dwr with Dore, 
chose to translate Nant Dwr into “ Vallis 
Deaurata.” — Saturday Review , vol. 43, p. 703. 

Goodbody, a surname, is probably 
from A. Sax. gud, w&r, and boda , a 
messenger, Ioel. gu%r and bo%i, and so 
means a “ war-messenger,” a herald ; 
just as Goodwin is from A. Sax. gu%- 
wine , “ a battle-friend,” and Goodburn 
is identical with Icel. Gu%r -( or Gunn-) 
bj&rn, “war bear.” 

Goodgrave, an English place-name, 
is from Celtic coed , a forest, and grave 
(Taylor, 362). 

Goodhkart, a surname, probably 
stands for Goddart , Goddard , Ger. Gott- 
hard. 

Goodlake, \ Eng. surnames, are 

Goodluck, / doubtless from Guth- 
lac, A. Sax. gui-lac, warfare. Compare 
Icel. name Gu%- (or Gunn-)-laugr. 

Goodluck’s Close, in Norwich, was 
originally Quthlac's Glove . 

Goodmanham, a place in E. Biding 
of Yorkshire, apparently the “ home of 
a good man,” stands for the ancient 
Godmundingaham (Beda, Ecchs. Hist. 
ii. 13), “the home of the protection 
(mund) of the gods” (Taylor, 335). 

Goodwin, as a surname in Ulster, is 
an Anglicization of Mac Guiggin 
(O’Donovan). 

Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of 
Richmond in Sussex, formerly Godin- 
wood , called probably from the Saxon 
Godwin. 

Gosling, a surname, old Ger. Gosse- 
lin , GozUn , is probably from Gossel , old 
Ger. Gozilo , a dimin. of old Ger. Goz, 
another form of Gaud (Ferguson, 171). 
It is thus really the same name as Jos- 
celyn (Bardsley). 

Gotobed, an English family name, 
anciently Gotebedde and Godeberd , is a 
corruption of an original Godbert (Bards- 
ley, English Surnames , p. 21). 

Gottleib, “ God’s love,” a Ger. 
Christian name, is in some instances a 
modification of Qotthip , “ remains of 
divinity” (Yonge, Clvrist. Names , ii. 
262). 


Gracechuroh Street, formerly also 
called Gracious Street , London, was 
originally “ Grasse church , of the herb- 
market there.” — Stow, Survay , 1603, 
p. 80 (ed. Thoms). 

The rarest dancing in Christendom , . * 
At a wedding in Gracious street. 

Hey wood. Fair Maid of the Exchange , 
i. 1, p. 29 (Shake. Soc.). 

Grasse-street, now Gracious-street.— Howell, 
Londinopolis , p. 77. 

In Grasse-street is the Parish Church of 
St. Bennet called Grass-church , of the Herbe 
Market there kept. — Id. p. 87. 

Graham, as a surname in Connaught, 
is an Anglicized form of O’Greighan 
(O’Donovan). 

Grammercy Square, New York, is a 
corruption of Be Kromme Zee , “ the 
crooked lake,” the name of a pond 
which once occupied its site and is so 
called in old Dutch maps (Taylor, 
400). 

Grampound, in Cornwall, is a corrup- 
tion of the Norman Grand Pont , the 
“great bridge” over the Fal (Taylor, 
390). 

Granny’s Grave, the name of a se- 
pulchral pile in Antrim, is an English 
mis-rendering of Carn-Greine, the corn 
of a woman named Grian (Joyce, Irish 
Names of Places , vol. i. p. 324). 

Gravesend is a corruption of the 
older form Gravesham (Taylor, 381). 

Grecian Stairs, Lincoln, is a cor- 
ruption (it is said) of Gritstone Stairs . 

Greenburn, a common place-name 
in Scotland, is most probably a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic Grian-burn , i.e. “ the 
stream of [or dedicated to] the sun” 
(Robertson, Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land, p. 354). 

Greenock, a corruption of the Gaelic 
name Grianag , which is probably con- 
nected with Grian, the Sun (Campbell, 
Tales of W. highlands, vol. iii. 19). 

Grenville, apparently of Fr. origin, 
compounded with ville, is probably a 
perversion of Grenefield ( Q. Review, No. 
153, p. 6). Compare the form Grenfell. 

Grey, the name of the noble family 
of Grey , was originally a territorial 
appellation derived from Be Croy in 
Normandy. 
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Guadalupe, an American river-name, 
is a Spanish corruption, as if “ river of 
the bay ” (Guad r: Arab, wadd), of the 
Indian Tlaltelolco (Taylor, p. 879). 

GuEpins, “ wasps,” a nickname given 
to the people of Orleans, is said to be a 
corruption of the ancient tribal name 
Genahini (De Lincy, Proverbes Frang. i. 
vi.). Guespine, in Cotgrave. 

Gumboil, “ the most villanous of all 
corruptions, is the same no doubt as 
an old Ger. name Gumpold or Gund- 
bold ” (Ferguson, 208), that is “ bold in 
war” (0. H. Ger. qundia, war, Icel. 
gunrur, gu%r). So Gunter or Gunther 
seems to be for Gunn-thor , “ war-god,” 
corresponding to the Icel. name Thor- 
gunnr; compare Icel. gunn-thorinn , 
warlike. 

Gutter Lane, off Cheapside, Lon- 
don, was originally Guthurnris Lane , 
“ so called of Guthurun, sometime 
owner thereof.” — Stow, Surva/y , p.117 
(ed. Thoms). 

Gwasgwyn, a “gentle rise,” is the 
Welsh adaptation (Spurrell) of Gas- 
cony, Fr. Gascogne , named from the 
Vascones. 

Gwener, the Welsh name for Venus 
(Veneris), seems to be an assimilation 
of that word to given , fair, beautiful, 
gwenu , to smile. 

Gwlad yr Haf, “ Region of Sum- 
mer,” the Welsh name of the shire of 
Somerset ( Spurrell), understood literally 
as the “seat of summer” (A. Sax. 
Sumorscete). Compare Summer Islands 
below. 

Gwyddelig, “sylvan,” “savage,” 
when used for Irish (gwyddel, an Irish- 
man), as if one running wild in the 
bushes, gwyddeU (cf. gwydd , wild, also 
irees, gwyotdan , a Batyr or man of the 
woods), is really identical with Ir. 
GaedMl , the Gael or Irish ; e.g. War 
of the Gaedhil with the Gaill (ed. 
J, H. Todd), ix , of the Irish with the 
Foreigner. 

H. 

Haddock, a surname, is supposed to 
correspond to an A. Sax. Hadeca, Ger. 
Hadicke , from 0. H. Ger. Iladu (war- 
like ?). — Ferguson, 46. 


Hallwachs, a German proper name 
which seems to be compounded of Hall , 
sound, and wachs , wax, is corrupted 
from the nickname halbwahs r half- 
grown (Andresen). 

Hands, \ as surnames, are natu- 

Handcock, / ralized forms of Hans, 
the Flemish and German shortening of 
Jo-hannes, John (Bardsley). 

Hangman’s Gains, a locality in the 
east of London, popularly associated 
no doubt with the adjoining place of 
execution on Tower Hill, is a corrup- 
tion of Hames et Guyncs , so called be- 
cause refugees from those towns had 
settled there after the loss of Calais 
and its dependencies (Taylor, 898). 

Hannah, in Ireland, is sometimes an 
incorrectly Anglicized form of the na- 
tive Aine; as similarly Mary is of Mor ; 
Sarah of Sorcha , “bright;” Grace of 
Graine ; Winny of Una (O’Donovan). 

Hardiman, a surname in Connaught, 
is an Anglicized form of OHargadon 
(O’Donovan). 

Hare, a Munster surname, is an 
Anglicized form of Ir. O’Hehir. Simi- 
larly Heron for O’Aliern (O’Donovan). 

HaRmstone, a place-name in Lin- 
colnshire, is an altered form of the 
ancient Harmodestone , called after one 
Heremod (Taylor, 818). 

Harpocrates, the god of silence, a 
mistaken interpretation by the Greeks 
of the name and attitude of the Egyp- 
tian Har‘(p)-chrot , “ Horus-(the)-Son,” 
the god of the dawn, who was repre- 
sented as a child with his finger on 
his lips, the gesture denoting one who 
cannot speak, infans (Tyler, Early 
Hist . of Mankind , p. 41). 

Harrington, as a surname in Ire- 
land, is an Anghcization of O’Heraghty 
(O’Donovan). 

Hart, as a surname, is of Irish origin, 
and stands for O' Hart, Ir. O'h Airt 9 
“ Grandson of Art ” or Arthur (Joyce, 
ii. 151). 

Hasenpflug, “ Hare’s-plough,” a 
German surname, was originally Has* 
senpflug , “ Hate the plough ” (Andre- 
sen). 
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Hasluck, an Eng. surname, other- 
wise Hasbch or Aslook, A. Sax. Oslac , 
the same as Ic©^ Aeldkr (compounded 
with dss, a god). 

Hatred, a surname, has been iden- 
tified with Hadrot, old Ger. Hadwat, 
‘‘war-counsel” (Ferguson, 17). 

Havelock, old Eng. Havelolc , seems 
to he a corrupted form of Icelandic haf- 
rehry “ sea- drifted.” “ Havelok the 
Dane” bears many points of resem- 
blance to Heine havreki, “Heine the 
sea-drifted,” the hero of a Faroe legend 
(Cleasby, p. 774). 

Hay Stacks, a mountain-name in 
the Lake district of N. England, is said 
to stand for “high rocks,” from Nor- 
weg. etackr, a columnar rock ; whence 
also “ the Sticks,” “ Stake,” and “ Pike 
o’ Stickle” (Taylor, 174). See Stags. 

Headache, a surname, probably 
stands for Headick also found, A. Sax. 
Hadeca, Ger. Hddicke, akin to A. Sax. 
Had, Hedda, Norse Hodr (perhaps 
meaning war). — Ferguson, 47. 

Hector is often only a modem per- 
version, under classical influence, of 
Danish Hagthor , “ dexterous Thor ” 
(Yonge, Christ. Names , ii. 820 ). 

Heliogabalus represents the Syrian 
Elagabal, the Sun-god, as if from Greek 
Heliosy the sun. 

Hentoe, the name of a hill near 
Coniston in the Lake district, is a cor- 
ruption of its older name Hentor , i.e. 
Welsh hen, old, and tour, a pile ( Philo - 
log., Soc. Trans. 1855, p. 219). 

Herbstehude, or Harvstekude , near 
Hamburg, as if from Herbste, Autumn, 
was originally Herwarteshude (Andre- 
sen). 

Herbstein, a Hessian place-name, 
as if “ Herb-$tone,” is from the older 
form HeriperJiteshusum, i.e . Herberts - 
hausen (Andresen). 

Hereford, “ The ford of the army ” 
(A. Sax. here , an army), is a corruption 
or adaptation of the old British name 
Henffordd, “ The old road ” (Welsh 
hen, old, and ffordd, a road). 

Herod, an Eng. surname, seems to 
be a Scripturalized form of Scand. 
Heraudr (Ferguson, 281). 


Herodias. By a curious confusion, 
the name of the murderess of St, John 
the Baptist in ancient popular super- 
stitions was substituted for Hrddso, i.e. 
the Renowned, a surname of Odin. In 
the French province of Perigord the 
Wild Hunt or passing of the Wild- 
Hunt’s-man, Odin, is called La Chasse 
Hfaode (see Kelly, Indo-European 
Tradition , p. 282 ; Wright, Introduction 
to The Proceedings against Dame Alice 
Ky icier, Camden Soc.). 

Douce quotes an ancient ecclesias- 
tical denunciation against the super- 
stitious belief that witches “ride abroad 
of nights with Diana, goddess of the 
pagans, or with Herodias ” ( Illustrations 
of Shakspere, p. 286, ed. 1837), 

Some wicked women resigning themselves 
to Satan and to the illusion of demons, be- 
lieve and declare that they ride forth on certain 
animals in the night, along with Diana the 
goddess of the Pagans, or with Herodias, ac- 
companied by a numberless multitude of 
women. — Grattan, Decretalia , p. ii. causa 
xxvi. q. 5 (in Dalyeil, Darker Superstitions 
of Scotland, p. 537). 

In Germany Herodias, who is con- 
founded with her daughter, is a witch 
who is condemned to dance till the last 
day, and prowls about all night, the 
terror of children. In Franclie-ComttS 
the Wild Huntsman is believed to be 
Herod in pursuit of the Holy Inno- 
cents (see Henderson, Folk-lore of the 
N. Counties , pp. 101-106). 

Hert-ford, so spelt as if it denoted 
the ford of the hart (old Eng. heart), is 
an Anglicized form of Celtic rhyd, a 
ford, + Eng. ford, such reduplications 
being very frequent in place-names 
(Taylor, 218). 

IIerzbach. In this and other Ger- 
man surnames, such as Herzberg, Herz - 
bruch, Her zj eld, the original component 
element was Hirsch, hart, not Herz, 
heart (Andresen). 

Hibernia, the Roman name of Ire- 
land, as if from hibernus, wintry, with 
reference to its northern situation, just 
as the Welsh name of the same island 
Iwerddon stands in the same relation 
to iwerydd (and eiryaidd, snowy?). 
Pictet explains Hibernia (Greek Iouer- 
ma, I erne) as derived from an hypo- 
thetical Irish ibh-erna, ibh-er, country 
or people, ibh, of the noble or warriorsj 
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er ; the latter part er, seen also in 
Erin, and Ire-land, and Eima, a native 
tribe-name, corresponding to Sansk. 
arya, noble (Onaines Indo-Europeenes, 
i. 33). Spurreu gives Iwerddon and 
Gwerddon as Welsh names for (1) a 
green spot, (2) Ireland, apparently from 
gwerdd , green. 

Hierosoluma, the Greek spelling of 
Jerusalem (Heb. Yerushalaim , “ Foun- 
dation of Peace ”), as if from hieros, 
sacred, holy, with some reference per- 
haps to its name of “ The holy City ” 
(Matt. iv. 5). The Arabic name is el - 
Khuds, “ The Holy,” or Beit-el-Makdis, 
“ The Holy House. ’ ’ 0 fcher Greek forms 
of the name are Hiero Solumd , “ the holy 
SoVyma ” (Josephus), Hieron Salo- 
monos , “ Solomon’s holy -place” (Eupo- 
lemos), while others have traced a con- 
nexion with Hierosuloi, “ spoilers of 
temples.” Similar Greek formations 
are Hierecho and Hieromax (Bible 
Bid. s.v.). The Heb. word itself was 
perhaps an adaptation of the old 
Canaanifcish name Yehus, Yebmi (Josh, 
xviii. 28). 

The city of Kadytis , mentioned by 
Herodotus (iii. 5), has been identified 
by some with Jerusalem, as if only a 
Grecized form of Kadesh, “ The Holy 
Place ” (Stanley, Jewish Church , vol. 
iii. p, 92). 

Higginbottom, an Eng. surname, is 
said to be a corruption of the German 
lekenbaum , “oak-tree” (Lower, Eng. 
Swnannes, 142). 

High Press Tower, a popular cor- 
ruption of the name of the old Ypres 
Tower in Rye, Sussex. 

It used to be called the High Press tower, 
be replied, but now we generally calls it the 
Jail. — L. J. Jennings , Field Paths and Green 
Lanes, p. 13. 

Hill of Lloyd, near Kells, co. 
Meath, is supposed to have taken its 
name from a family named Lloyd. It 
is really an English misunderstanding 
of the Ir. name Mul-Aidi, pronounced 
MuUoyda , and divided as Mul-Loyda. 
The oldest Ir. form is Mullach-Aiti, 

“ Aiti’s Hill?” (Joyce, ii. 169). 

Hinterbach, a Hessian place-name, 
as if “ Hinder- brook,” is said to have 
been originally Hintinbuch, i.e. “Hind 
and Beech ” (Andresen). 


Hinderwell, the name of a place in 
Cleveland, Yorkshire, is corrupted from 
lldreuuelle , in the Domesday Survey. 

Hogs -Norton, a village in Oxford- 
shire, i.e. Hooh-norton , A. Sax. Hocnera - 
tun, the same name as Hockerton, 
Notts (Bosworth). 

Hog’s-Norton was famed for the rus- 
ticity of its inhabitants, as in the pro- 
verb, “You were bom at Hog’s Nor- 
ton ” (Narea, s.v.). 

“ You were born at IIogs-Norton.”— ' This 
is a Village properly called Hoch-Norton , 
whose inhabitants (it seems formerly) were 
so rustical in their behaviour, that bearish and 
clownish people are said [to be] born at 
Hogs- Norton. — Fidler, Worthies , ii. 220. 

See also Randolph, Muses' Looking- 
Glass, Works, p. 217 (ed. Hazlitt). 

Holborn, in London, so called as if 
it were connected with hole, hollow, the 
hum in the hollow , is a corruption of 
the older name Old Bourne, “ the an- 
cient river,” which ran through that 
thoroughfare. See Stanley, Memoirs 
of Westminster Abbey, p. 6. 

Oldhorne, or Hilborne, was the like water, 
breaking out about the place where now the 
bars do stand, and it ran down the whole 
street till Oldborne bridge. — Stow, Survay, 
p. 7. 

Howell spells it Holdbov/rn (Londino- 
polis, 328) and Oldbourne (829). 

Holland Woods, the name of cer- 
tain woods at Messingham in Lincoln- 
shire, so called from holland or hollond , 
the native name of the holly (vid. Pea- 
cock, Glossary of Manley and Corning- 
ham, s.v. Hollond), old Eng. holen or 
holin. 

Holstein has only an apparent con- 
nexion with stein, a stone, being from 
the Low Ger. Holtseten (zz Ger. Hoks* 
sassen), “ wood-settlers.” Compare 
Dorset, Somerset . 

Honeyball, a west country surname, 
no doubt from the common Cornish 
Christian name Hannyball, which is for 
Hannibal (Yonge, Christian Names, i. 
103). But compare the name Hurnhal , 
which Ferguson regards as compounded 
of hun, a giant, and bald, bold (Eng. 
Surnames, 65). But Icel. hunn is a 
young bear, or cub. 

Honeybun. This luscious sounding 
surname seems to be another form of 
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the name Homyborn, which has been 
connected with Icel. hun-bjdrn, from 
hun, giant [rather “cub”] , and bjorn, a 
bear (Ferguson, 65). 

Honeyman, a surname, is perhaps 
identical with old Ger. Hunimund , 
“ Giant-protection” (Ferguson, 391). 

Howard, as a surname in Ireland, is 
sometimes an incorrect Anglicizing of 
O’Hiomhair (O’Donovan). 

Huddlestone, a surname, is pro- 
bably a corruption of JEthelstan, “noble 
stone,” a jewel. 

Hugh (= mind) is in Ireland the 
usual Anglicized form of Ir. Aodh 
(rz fire). 

Hughes, as an Irish family-name, 
frequently stands for Mac Hugh , which 
is an Anglicized form of Mac Aedha 
(pron. Mac- Ay), whence the surnames 
Mackay, Magee , and McGee. 

Hughson, a surname, is in some in- 
stances, it is said, a corruption of the 
Italian Hugezun (Lower, Eng. Sur- 
names , 143). 

Hungary, or Hung aria, is said to be 
properly the land of the Ugrians or 
Ungrians, which was afterwards assi- 
milated to the Huns (Gibbon). 

Hunger, a surname, is perhaps the 
same as old Ger. Hun-gar , “Giant- 
spear” (Ferguson, 391). 

Hungerford, an Eng. place-name, 
is a corruption of the mcientlngleford , 
or ford of the Angles (Taylor, 389). 

Hurlstone, a surname, Camden says 
is a corruption of Huddlestone (Be- 
maines , 1637, p. 122). See Huddle- 
stone. 

Husband, as a surname, is sometimes 
a corruption of Osborne ( N . and (3.4th 
S. ii. 91). 

Hyde Park has nothing to do, I be- 
lieve, with the Hyde family, but is a 
corruption of Heye , the cockney pro- 
nunciation of Eye , of which manor it 
forms a part. 

Similarly Aye Hill , by which flowed 
the brook Aye or Eye , is now Hay Hill , 
and the Ola Bourne is only known as 
Holborn, 


I. 

Inchgray, in Kincardineshire, is a 
coiTuption of the Gaelic Iwnis-greighe , 
“ The island of the flock ” (Bobertson, 
p. 370). 

In -hedge Lane, the name of a tho- 
roughfare in Dudley, is a corruption of 
innage , a field or enclosure, said to be 
from A. Sax. inge, a field ( Notes and 
Queries , 5th S. ix. 494). 

Inkpen, a surname, is said by Cam- 
den to be a corruption of the local 
name Ingepen ( Bemaines , 1637, p. 122). 
The place-name Inkpen , in Berkshire, 
is apparently from Celtic pen, a head, a 
mountain (Taylor, 220). 

Inselberg, “Island-mountain,” in 
Germany, was formerly Enzenberg , the 
gigantic mountain. It is sometimes 
also called Emsenberg from the Ems 
there taking its rise (Andresen). 

Inwards, a surname, is perhaps a 
corruption of the old Saxon name J ng- 
vard , Inqvar , Inhwcer, Hinqwar (Fer- 
guson, 280). 

Iona, the ordinary name of the island 
which was the great Christian semi- 
nary of North Britain, is due to a false 
derivation. The oldest form of the 
name in the MSS. is Ioua , used as an 
adjective agreeing with insula , the true 
name substantially being Iou , or per- 
haps Hy or I. From a misreading of 
this, and from a fanciful connexion 
with the name of the saint with which 
it was chiefly identified, St. Columba, 
synonymous with Hebrew iona, a dove, 
Ioua was altered into Iona. Indeed 
Adamnan remarks that the island and 
the prophet Jonah had synonymous 
names, both meaning “ a dove.” So its 
other name Icolmkill, i.e. I-columb-cille, 
was understood as “ island of the dove’s 
cell ” (Beeves ; W. Stokes ; Lord 
Strangford, Letters and Papers , 28; 
Bobertson, Chwrch Hist . ii. 324, cab. 
ed.). 

Ireland’s Eye, a small island off 
the coast of Dublin, Latinized by Usher 
as Oculus Hibernwe, is a mis-spelling of 
Ireland' 8 Ey (ey zz island), itself a cor- 
rupt translation of the Irish name Inis- 


j 
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Eremn , “the island of Jpire” (a wo- 
man), understood as “isle of Erin” 
(Joyce, i. 104). 

Islafalcon, a parish in Wexford, is 
a corruption of Ir. Oilean-a'-phocain , 
“isle of the buck goat ” (Joyce, i. 41). 

Islambool, as if “ The City of Islam,” 
sometimes used in Turkish official docu- 
ments, and often found on gold and 
silver Turkish coins struck at Constan- 
tinople, is a corruption of the usual 
form Istanbool (Catafago) ; see Dr. 
Chance’s note in Notes and Queries , 
5th S. ix. 4*23. 

J. 

Jack Ketch, the proverbial name of 
the English hangman, mentioned in 
1678, is said to have been a fictitious 
name, if the following account be trust- 
worthy. “ The manor of Tyburn was 
formerly held by Richard Jaquett , where 
felons were for a long time executed ; 
from whence we have Jack Ketch — 
Lloyd's MS. Collection (Brit. Mus.), in 
Timbs, London and Westminster , i. 
804. 

Janeway, a surname, is a corruption 
of old Eng. Janway e or Jamwey , a 
Genoese (e.g. in Mat underlie, Voiage 
cmd Trewaile , p. 23, ed. Iialliwell). 

When a Jew meeteth with a Genoway . . 
he puts his fingers in his eyes. — J. Howell , 
Instructions for Forreine Travell, 1612, p. 41 
(ed. Arber). 

Jason, the name of the high -priest 
under Antiochus Epiplianes, is a cor- 
ruption of his true name Jesus . 

Jasous, a form of the name Jesoils 
(Jesus) found in the Sibylline Books , ii. 
248, is a modification of the word to 
assimilate it to the Greek iasis, heal- 
ing (Ionic Usis), whence ’load, the god- 
dess of healing, had her name. The 
Greek fathers frequently derived the 
word in this way (Geikie, IAfe and 
Words of Christ , i. 555). Compare old 
Sa xMelmnd, A. Sax. Hdelend , “ Healer, ” 
the Saviour. 

Jeremy is in Ireland the usual An- 
glicization of Ix.Diarmaid , “ freeman ” 
(O’Donovan). 

Jerome (from Greek Hieronymus , 
“holy name”) sometimes stands for 


old Eng. Jerram , which is the old Teu- 
tonic name Gerramn , “ Spear raven ” 
(Yonge, G twist. Names , ii. 828). 

Jerusaleben, a modem German cor- 
ruption of Jerusalem (Andresen). 

Johanna, the name of the African 
island so called, is said to have been 
corrupted through the forms Juanny , 
Anjuan , Anzuame , from the native 
name Hinzuan (Asiatic Soc . Trans.), 

Jolly Town, in Cornwall, situated 
on a very lonely moor, it has been sug- 
gested was originally Cornish dfiaul-to - 
wan, “ Devil’s sand-hill ” (A. H. Cum- 
mings, Churches, fyc., in the Lizard 
District). 

Jorsala-heim, a Scandinavian cor- 
ruption of Jerusalem. 

Those who, like Earl Bognvald and 
King Sigurd, set out on a pilgrimage 
to the holy city, were called Jorsala- 
farers. Some Norsemen who broke 
into the tumulus of Maes -Howe in the 
Orkneys about the middle of the 12th 
century, left their names inscribed in 
the Runic characters, with the addition 
Jorsala Farers (see Ferguson’s liude 
Stone Monuments, p. 244). The inscrip- 
tion is : u iorsala farar brutu ork^uh ” 
(The Jerusalem Journey era broke Ork- 
fxowe). — Vigfusson and Powell, Ice - 
landic Header, p. 449. 

Juhud Kapu, the Jews' gate, in 
Constantinople, “ incorrectly called so 
by the vulgar.” Originally its name 
was Shuhud Kapu, i.e. the Martyrs' 
Gate, because “ in the time of Harunu- 
r-raslffd some of the illustrious auxi- 
liaries of the Prophet quaffed the cup 
of martyrdom there” ( Travels ofEvliya 
Efendi (translated for the Oriental 
Trans. Fund), vol. i. p. 86. 

Jus de Gigot, aFr. place-name, is a 
popular rendering of Jas de Ghigo 
(Larchey, Did. des Nommes). 


K. 

Kaffemacherei, the name of a street 
in Hamburg (mentioned by Heine), as 
if the street of the coffee-makers, was 
originally Kaffamacherreihe, Le. the 
row where haffa, a kind of taffeta, was 
made or manufactured (Andresen). 
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Kasebier, “Cheese and beer,” a 
German family name, was originally 
Cassebeer , Cherry (Andresen). 

Katzenellenbogen, the place so 
called, “Cat’s-elbow,” is a corruption 
of the ancient Cattimelihocus (Andre- 
sen)* 

Kaufmacherstrasze, “ Bargain- 
makers’-street,” in Copenhagen, Dan. 
Kjobmagergade, was originally KjM- 
mangergade , “ Victuallers’ -street ” (An- 
dresen). 

Kedron, in the Greek of St. John 
xviii. 1, o x f <H- a ppo(: twv Ktdpm', the wady 
(or winter torrent) of the Cedars (and 
so LXX. 2 Sam. xv. 23) is a Grecized 
form, so as to give an intelligible sense, 
of the Hebrew name Kidron, which 
seems to mean the dark ravine, from 
Kddhar , to be black. So x (t y«pp<>(j rwv 
khjvwv, the wady of Ivy , was a corrup- 
tionofHeb. kishbn, the crooked, wind- 
ing torrent (vid. Bible Diet. s.vv.). 

Firste we come to Torrens Cedron , which 
in somer tyme is drye, but in wynter, and 
specyally in Lent, it is meruaylously flowen 
with rage of water. — Pytgryimge of Syr R. 
Guylford, p, 31 (Camden Soc.). 

In the Lindisfarne version of the 
Gospels, 950, Olivarum , Luke xxii. 39, 
is Englished by Olebea.ru, as if the 
-varum answered to our word barrow 
(Olipliant, Old and Mid. Eng. p. 108). 
The Anglo-Saxon version, 995, has 
“munt Oliuarum, $®t is Ele-bwgena .” 

Kentish Town, a corruption of Can - 
telupe Town , it having been formerly 
the possession of Walter de Cantelupe, 
Bishop of Worcester (1236-66). — A. 
Hare, Walks about London , vol. i. p. 
221 . 

Kettle, The, or The Cattle, a parish 
in Guernsey, is a corruption of Le 
Cdiel (N. and Q. 5th S. ii. p. 90 j. 

Kilroot, a place-name in Antrim, 
stands for Ir. Cill-ruadh , “ red church ” 
(Joyce, i. 544). 

Kino, a surname in Galway, is an 
incorrect translation of Mac Conry, on 
the assumption that the last syllable 
-ry is from Ir. righ, a king (O’Donovan). 

King-Edward, a parish in Aberdeen. 
The name, however, is pronounced by 
the native inhabitants Kin-edart, or 
Kin-eddar, and is probably a Gaelic 


word signifying “ Head-point ” (Alex, 
Smith, History of Aberdeenshire , voL 
ii. p. 823). 

Kingsley, a Munster surname, is an 
Anglicized form of Ir. O’Kinsellagh 
(O’Donovan). 

Kirk Maiden, in Wigtownshire, the 
most southern town of Scolland, is, in 
all probability, not, as might be sup- 
posed, the Church of the Maiden, Le. 
the Virgin Mary, hut of St. Medan. 

Burns uses “ Frae Maidenkirk to 
Johnny Groats ” (Globe ed. p. 95) as 
nr “ From Dan to Beersheba.” 

Kirk- wall, in the Orkneys, a cor- 
ruption of kirkin-vaxjr, the creek of the 
kirk. 

Kirschberg, “ Cherry-mount,” near 
Nord.ha.us, was originally Gireberg, 
“ Vulture-mount ” (Andresen). 

Kirschstein, “ Cherry-stone,” as a 
personal name in Germany, is cor- 
rupted from Christian, through the 
familiar forms Kristan , Kristen , Kir- 
sten, Kirschten , Kir stein (Andresen). 

Kisser, a surname, originally one 
who made cuisses , old Fr. quisers 
(Bardsley, Our Eng . Surnames , p. 
188), Fr. cuisse , horn Lat. coxa . 

Klagenfurt, a German place-name, 
as if the “ mournful ford,” is corrupted 
from the ancient name Claudii forum 
(Andresen). 

Knife, a surname, is perhaps identi- 
cal with Cniva, the name of a Gothic 
king in the 3rd century (Ferguson, 8). 

Knock-broad, a place-name in Wex- 
ford, is an Anglicized form of Ir. cnoc 
lyraighid, “Hill of the gorge” (Joyce, 
i. 4(5). 

Knock-down, a thoroughly Irish 
name for two townlands, one in Kerry, 
the other in Limerick, was originally 
peaceful enough, cnoc dun , “ the brown 
hill” (Joyce, i. 41). 

Kohlrausch, and Kohlrost , German 
family names, apparently compounded 
of kohl, cabbage, cole, and rausch, drun- 
kenness, or rost, rust, are corruptions of 
kohl- or kohlcn-rusz, coal-soot (Andre- 
sen). 

Ko nigs winter, the German town, 
has no connexion with the 'word winter. 
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but obtained its name from the culture 
of the vine, Goth. veinqiriu, the vine 
(Andresen). 

Kornmilch, “ Corn-milk,” a German 
family name, was originally Icernemellc, 
butter-milk, chum-milk (Andresen). 

Kuhnapfel, as if “ hardy-apple,” a 
German family name, is a corruption 
of Icienapfel , the cone of the pine ( kien ). 
— Andresen. 

Kum L(jng, in Chinese “ The Golden 
Dragon,” the name of a street in Hong- 
Kong, is said to be a transmutation of 
the English “ Come ’ long ” street. 

There was a street in Hong-Kong, in the 
early days of that so-called colony, much 
frequented by sailors, in which Chinese 
damsels used to sit at the windows and greet 
the passers-by with the invitation, “ Come 
’long, Jack ; ’’consequently the street became 
known by the name of the u Come ’long Street, ” 
which in the Chinese mouth was hum Lung , 
or “The Golden Dragon.” So when the 
streets were named and placarded, “ Come 
’long Street ” appeared, both in Chinese and 
English, as the Street, of the Golden Dragon. 
— Andrew Wilson , The Abode of Snow , p. 
258 (2nd ed.). 

t Kunstenopel, an old corruption in 
German of Constantinople , as if from 
Tcunst, art. 

Kurfursten, “the Electoral Prin- 
ces,” the name of a group of seven 
mountains in Switzerland, is said to 
have been originally Kuhfirsten , “ the 
cow summits ” (Andresen ). 

Kustenmacher, “ Coast-maker,” as 
a German surname, is a corruption of 
Kistemnacher , a trunk-maker (Andre- 
een). 

Kusshauer, a German surname, 
apparently “ kiss -hewer,” is corrupted 
from hiesshauer , “ gravel -digger ” (An- 
dresen). 

Kwawa, the Chinese name of Java, 
signifies “gourd-sound,” and was given 
to that island because the voice of its 
inhabitants was very like that of a dry 
gourd rolled upon the ground (Yule, 
Marco Polo , ii. 82). 

L. 

** Lamb and Pickles ” was the popu- 
lar name for Lamprocles , a horse of 
Lord Eglintoun’s (Farrar, Origin of 
Language, p. 67). 


Lambert, a Christian name, so spelt 
as if connected with Lamb, is a cor- 
ruption of old Ger. Lantperaht , “ Coun- 
try’s brightness ” (Yonge, ii. 480). 

Lambert’s Castle, the name of a 
hill near Lyme Begis, is a supposed 
more correct form of the popular Lam- 
mas Castle (Cornhill Mag . Dec. 1880, 
p. 718). 

Lammerspiel, “ Lamb’s - play,” a 
German place-name, is a corruption of 
Liemars buhel (Andresen). 

Lancing, the name of a place near 
Shoreham, is supposed to have been 
called after Wlencing, son of JSlle, king 
of the South Saxons (Taylor, 811). 

Laycock, a surname, is a corruption 
of the French Le Cog (Smiles, Hugue- 
nots , p. 828). 

Leaden-Hall, the name of ,a well- 
known market in London, was origi- 
nally Leathern-Hall , the place for the 
sale of leather (Key, Language , p. 
253). 

Leader, a river in Berwick, is a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic Leud-dur , “ The 
broad water” (Bobertson, p. 61). 

Learned, a surname, as well as 
Learnard , is said to be a corruption of 
Leonard (Charnock). 

Le Cube et l’Appareil, a Fr. place- 
name, is a popular corruption of Prov. 
Fr. Le Coubo et la Pave (L. Larchey, 
Did. des Nommes). 

Leghorn, an English corruption of 
Ligurnum, Livorno. 

Leidgeber, a German surname, as 
if “ sorrow-giver,” originally meant a 
tavern-keeper, from lit, wine ; other 
forms of the name being Leidgebel and 
Leiigeb (Andresen). 

Leighton Buzzard, from Leighton 
Beau-desert. The brazen eagle, for- 
merly used for supporting the Bible in 
the church, Jis shown as the buzzard 
whence the town was named ( Philolog . 
Transactions , 1855, p. 67). 

The Buzzards are all gentlemen. We came 
in with the Conqueror. Our name (as the 
French has it) is Beau-desert ; which signi- 
fies — Friends, what does it signify? — R. 
Brome , The English Moor , iii. 2 (1659). 

Leopardstown, the name of a place 
in co. Dublin, is a corruption of Lepers - 
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Iowjw, which is a translation of its Irish 
name Ballynalour, i.e. Baile-na-lobhar, 
“ town of the lepers ” (Joyce, ii. 81). 

Leopold, Fr. Leopold) It. Leopoldo, 
bo spelt as if derived from Leo , a lion, 
is a perversion of Ger. Leutpold , 
44 people’s prince ” (Yonge, ii. 429). 

Letter-brick, an Irish place-name 
(Donegal, Mayo), suggestive of Assy- 
rian cuneiforms, is an Anglicized form 
of Ir. Leitr-bruic , “ hill- side of the 
badger” or “ brock ” (Joyce, i. 391). 

Leukios, \ Greek transcriptions 

Leukoullos, j of Lucius , Lucullus , 
bringing them into connexion with 
leuhds , white. On the other hand, 
Lycm , often regarded as meaning the 
Wolf-river (Greek luh *, a wolf), was 
no doubt originally e White-river 
(Taylor, p. 396). Compare note on 
Avkuoq in Paley’s JEschylus , p. 58. 

Liberty, a surname, is perhaps a 
corruption of Ger. LLebert , old Ger. 
Liubhcvrt (Ferguson). 

Lightning-in-the-Morning, a popu- 
lar perversion of Leighton-le-Morthen 
in Yorkshire ( Phihbg . Soc. Proc. v. 
140), or Laughton- en-le-Morthen . 

Lilywhite, k surname, is said to be 
a corruption of Litel-thwaite , a local 
name, a little clearing or piece of 
stubbed ground (Charnock). 

Limehouse, a suburb of London, a 
corruption of Limehurst, or Lime-host 
(Stowe). The original word no doubt 
was lyme-oste , oast being a Kentish word 
for a kiln. 

Livingstone, a surname, represents 
in its first part old Eng. name Leafing 
or Lyfing , “ darling” (Latinized Liv- 
ingus) r formed from ledfi beloved (Ger. 
Ueh). 

Lizard, a name applied to the part 
of several old towns where a rope walk 
is situated, is said to be from lazzaretti , 
the lepers, ropemaking being one of the 
few occupations permitted to them. — 
Mr. Jephson (quoted in Miss Yonge’s 
History of Christian Names, i. 89). Com- 
pare the Lizard point in Cornwall and 
Lezar-drieux (Lizard on the Trieux) in 
Brittany, both of which have rope- 
walks near them, and Lizarea Wartha 
and Woilas (higher and lower) in 


Gwendron: vid. E. G. Harvey, Mullyotit 
its History , &e. 

Lizard (Point) is said to be derived 
from two Celtic words meaning the 
“high cape” (Taylor, 22#). 

Lochbroom, in Perthshire and in 
Ross -shire, is a corrupt form of Gaelic 
Loch-bhraoin, “ The loch of showers or 
drizzling rain” (Robertson, Gaelic To- 
pography of Scotland , p. 442). 

Locker-barrow, \ place-names in 

Locker-by, j the Lake district 
of N. England, are said to have been 
called after the Scandinavian Loki 
(Taylor, 174). 

Lofthouse, the name of a place in 
the Cleveland district, Yorkshire, is a 
corrupted form of the older name 
Locthusum , in the Domesday Survey 
(Atkinson, Cleveland Ghssary , p. 
xv.). 

Loghill, an Irish place-name, is a 
corruption of Ir. Leamh-choill , “ elm 
wood ” (Joyce, i. 491). 

Logie-coldstone, ihe name of a 
parish in Aberdeenshire, is from the 
Gaelic Lag-cul-duine , “ the hollow be- 
hind the fort ” (Robertson, p. 443). 

Longcrease, the name of a place in 
Guernsey, a corruption of L'Ancresse 
(N. and Q. 5th S. ii. p. 90). 

Longfield, the name of several 
townlands in Ireland, is corrupted 
from Ir. Leamchoill (pronounced lav- 
whill ), “the obn wood” (Joyce, Irish 
Names of Places ol. i. p. 39). 

Longinus, the traditional name in 
the Amea Legenda of the soldier who 
pierced the Saviour’s side with his 
spear at the Crucifixion, is a corrupt 
form of Longeus , a name also given to 
him in old English writers, apparently 
for Lonclwus , a name evolved out of 
Unche (Xoyx??), the Greek word for the 
spear (St. John xix. 84) which he 
employed (whence lonchue , a lance, in 
Tertullian). Similarly St ArchitricUn , 
frequently mentioned in mediaeval 
writings, is merely the Greek word for 
the “ governor of the feast” (St. John 
ii. 8), and the Gospel of Nicodemus (v.) 
speaks of “a man named GentwrioP 
In the Poema del Cid 9 1. 352, he is 
called Longinos; in the Vie de St . 
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Aubcm , I. 158, Lungis ; in other old 
Fr. poems Longis (e.g. Bekker's Fera- 
bras). 

Evelyn in 1644 saw in Sfc. Peter’s at 
Rome a statue “ of Longinus of a Co- 
lossean magnitude ” (Diary, Nov. 17). 

Leland reports that a tower of Chep- 
stow Castle called Longine “ was 
erected by one Longinus, a Jew, father 
of the soldier whose spear pierced the 
side of Christ.” 

See also Apocryphal Gospels, p. 264, 
ed. Cowper ; Chambers, Book of Days , 
i. 372; Skeat, Notes to P. Plowman , p. 
403. 

His sacred sides had been so pierced . . by 
that rude Roman Souldier, whose name bv 
unwritten tradition was Longius , but a name 
(as I suppose) mistaken for the Weanon 
wherewith he pierced him, which was ’Koygy 
— Thm. Jackson , Works, 1 673, vol. ii. p. 927. 

Se hundredes ealdor pe hine be tel ice stang 
on his halgan sidan . . hatte longinm. — Le- 
gends oj the Holy Hood, p. 107 (E.E.T.S.). 

[The centurion that wickedly pierced H im 
in His holy side was named Longinus.] 

Ac per cam forth a blynde knyght * with a 
kene spere y-grounde, 

Hihte longeus , as be lettere telleb * and longe 
had lore hus sight. 

Lang land. Vision of P. Plowman, C. 
xxi. 02. 

Ar he hedde hondlet be woude so wyde, 
bat Longeus made in his syde. 

Castel off Lone, 1. 1402. 
Your herte souerayne 
Clouen in twayrie, 

By longe $ the blynde. 

The New Nothroune Mayd, 1. 131 ( Early 
Eng . Pop. Poetry, iii. 7). 

Longe* s, take the speare in hande, 

Ana put from thee, thou ney wounde. 
Chester Mysteries, ii. 66 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Loop Head, in the county Clare, 
appears to be a Banish modification of 
its Irish name Ceann-Leime, “ Leap 
Head;” Loop being for Ban. hlaup , a 
leap (Joyce, i. 164). 

Lothbuby, a quarter of London sup- 
posed by Stow to have been so called 
from the loathsome noise made by the 
brass-turners who there made candle- 
sticks “ and such like copper or laton 
works ” (he also spells it Lathberie and 
Loadbcrie . — Survay, 1603, p. 104, ed. 
Thoms), is a corruption of Lattenbury 
(Taylor, 283), it being the resort of 
workers in the composite metal called 
laton or latten. 


Lowertown, the name of several 
townlands in Ireland, is a corruption 
of Ir. lubh-ghortan (pron. hmdaun), “ a 
little garden,” dimin. of lubh-gort (lit. 
“ herb-yard ”), a garden (Joyce, ii. 
318). 

“Lubber’s Head,” sign of an inn 
(2nd Pt. Hen. IV. ii. 1), i.e. the Lib* 
bard's , or Leopard's Head. 

Ludergasse, “ Riot Street,” and 
Breitengasse, “ Broad Street ” (which 
is by no means broad), in Nuremberg, 
owe their names to the cloth-dressers, 
Lodern, and Tuch -bereitern, who for- 
merly inhabited them (Andresen). 

Ludgate, London, so spelt as if 
named after the mythical King Lud, is 
said to be a corruption of Flood-gate, 
the old water gate of the Fleet (Satur- 
day Review , vol. 46, p. 461 ; Stow, Sur- 
vay, p. 15, ed. Thoms). 


M. 

MacElligot, name of an Irish family, 
is a corruption of Mac Ui Leod , i.e. son 
of the grandson of Leod, from whom 
also are descended the Scotch Mac- 
leods (Notes and Queries , 5th S. 
vii. 33). 

Madame, a place-name in Cork, 
stands for Ir. magh-damh, “ plain of 
the oxen ” (Joyce, i. 43). 

Magdeburg, “ Maid’s - town,” in 
Germany, Latinized as “Mons Puel- 
larum,” is a modification of the ancient 
Magetoburgum, “the town on the 
plain ; ” Celtic magh, a plain (Taylor, 
232). 

Maiden Castle, the name of a 
striking encampment in Borsetshire, 
probably constructed by the Britons, 
and afterwards occupied by the Ro- 
mans, is said to be compounded of mai 
and dun, “great hill” (Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 222, p. 305). 

Maidenhead, a place-name, is a cor- 
ruption of MaMenrdthe (Taylor, 381). 

Maidstone is etymologically the 
toivn on the Medway (Taylor, 389). 

Mai-land, the Germanized name of 
Milan (Mid. H. Ger. Meildn), as if 
“ May land,” with reference to the per- 
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petual summer of its climate, so as to 
range with Florence, the flowery city 
whose device is a lily. Milan is from 
IA * Mediolanum, itself probably a 
mocBtelfeion of an older word. Com- 
pare Poland. 

Malachy, in Ireland, a Christian 
name, is an incorrect Anglicization of 
Ir. Maelseachlainn or Melaghlin 
(0 ’Donovan). 

Maleventum, “ Ill-come ” (subse- 
quently changed into Beneventum , 
“ Well-come ”), a conniption of the 
Greek name Maldeis. 

Mancroft, in St. Peter Manor oft, an 
old church in Norwich, so called be* 
cause it stands on what was once the 
“Great Croft” of the castle, is from 
Magna Orofta , the main (0. Fr. magne , 
tflaigne) croft. 

Man of War, a townland in the 
parish of Tubber, Ireland, was origi- 
nally Mamwa/r (J. H. Todd, War of 
the Gaedhil with the Gaill , p. cxliv.). 

Mar-bceuf, \ place-names in Nor- 

Pain-beuf, / mandy, hceuf or bevf 
also found as hue, being an alteration of 
the by of Danish England (Taylor, 
186 ). 

Margarethe, in Denmark, some- 
times represents the old name Grjot- 
gard, where the first part of the word is 
Icel. grjot, zz grit, Ger. gries (Yonge, 
Christ. Names, i. 295). For the con- 
trary change, see Meregrot, p. 266. 

Margarethenkloster in Cologne 
was originally the shrine of Maria ad 
gradus , from which, probably through 
the shortened form Margrad, the name 
has been corrupted (Andresen). 

Marguerite, St. The star Margarita 
Gwonrn, The Pearl of the Northern 
Crown, it is said has been sometimes 
transformed into St. Marguerite (J. F. 
Blake, Astronomical Myths , p. 80). 

Market Field, a Lancashire field- 
name, occurs in old documents as 
Mar great? 6 Field, evidently Margaret’s 
Field (N. and Q. 5th S. i. 413). 

Market Jew, the name of a town in 
Cornwall, also called Marazion, is a 
corruption of its old name MairaAsw 
or Marcafewe , which is said to mean in 
Cornish “ Thursday’s market ” ( Carew ; 


Norden; as if mar die de Jeudi, mercatus 
Jovis d/iei , cf. Welsh <k/dd Jau, Thurs- 
day). 

The name was popularly construed 
into an argument for Jews having set- 
tled in Cornwall, having been banished 
thither by the Roman emperors to 
work the mines. See Jews’ Tin, p, 
195. 

Then a town among us, too, which we call 
Market Jew , but the old name was Marazion , 
that means the Bitterness of Zion, they tell 
me ; and bitter work it was for them no 
doubt, poor souls ! — C. Kingsley , Yeast, p. 
255(1851). 

Markham, as a surname in Ireland, 
is an Anglicizing of Ir. OMarcachctin 
(O’Donovan). 

Mark Lane, in London, is a cor- 
ruption of Mart Lane. 

Mart lane, so called of a privilege some- 
time enjoined to keep a mart there, long 
since discontinued, and therefore forgotten, 
so as nothing remaineth for memory but the 
name of Mart Lane, and that corruptly termed 
Murke Lane . — Stow , Survay of London , 1603, 
p. 57, ed. Thoms. 

Marlborough is not so named from 
its marl soil, but was originally (St,) 
Maidulf's borough (Taylor, 392). 

Marylebone, the name of the church 
and parish so called, which looks like a 
corruption of Mary -la-bonne, is really 
from Mary-le-bourne , i.e. the chapel of 
St. Mary situated on the bourne or 
brook which flows down from Hamp- 
stead to the Thamed, giving names by 
the way to Brook Street, Tyburn , &c. 

The bourne or brook which has given its 
name, first to Tyburn, and afterwards to St. 
Mary “ le Borne,” and which, rising on the 
south-western slope of Hampstead Hill, runs 
close by Lord Hertford’s villa in the Regent’s 
Park, crosses the road opposite Sussex Place, 
and reaches High Street a little south of the 
cemetery. — Sat. Review. Vide Jesse , London , 
i. p. 47. 

Matterface, a surname, is said to 
be a corruption of Be Martivas or Martin 
vast, “ Martin’s fortress” (Chamock). 

Maud (formerly Molds , Fr. Mahaud > 
for Mahthild, Matilda) is sometimes in 
Ireland an incorrectly Anglicized form 
of Meadhbh (pron. Meave). 

Mauritius, 1 in some Irish families, 

Mortimer, J are mere attempts to 
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Anglicize the native name Muir cheat- 
tack (pron. Murkertagh), the appella- 
tion of the hero of an old Irish poem 
{Tracts relating to Ireland , Ir, Archeeo- 
log. Soc. vol. i.). Hence also Murtagh , 
and Moriarty. 

Mausethurm, “ Mouse-tower,” the 
name of an anoient tower in the Bhine 
near Bingen, was originally Mautturm, 
£e. toll-house, from mauth , toll, so 
called because the duty on goods pass- 
ing up the river used to be collected 
there. The popular legend accounting 
for the modem name is told by Sir R. 
Barokley as follows : — 

Hat to Bishop of Ments in Germanie, per- 
ceiuing the poore people in great lacke of 
victuals by tne scarcitie of corne, gathered 
a great many of them together, and shut them 
into a barne, and burnt them, saying : That 
they differed little from mice that consumed 
corne, and were profitable to nothing. But 
God left not so great a crueltie vnreuenged : 
for he made mice assault him in great heapes, 
which ueuer left gnawing vpon him night 
nor day : he fled into a Tower which was in 
the midst of the Riuer of Rhyne (which to 
this day is called the Tower oj Mice, of that 
euent) supposing hee should he safe from 
them in the midst of the Riuer: But an 
innumerable Companie of Mice swam over the 
riuer to execute the just judgement of God 
and deuoured him. — The Felicitie of Man , 
1631, p. 458. 

Southey has made this story the sub- 
ject of a ballad. 

A frontier town of N. Tirol is called 
Mauthaus , i.e. Custom-house. 

It is asserted in Beauties of the Rhine, 
by H. G. Fearnside (p. 179), but I 
know not on what authority, that the 
Mausethurm was formerly Moussen - 
thurm, so called because mounted with 
guns which bore the name of mousseric. 

Megabyzus, Megabignes, &c., are 
mere Greek transliterations of Persian 
names beginning with the word 
Baga , God, as if the prefix meant 
great,” megas. 

Melville, a Connaught surname, is 
an Anglicized form of Ir. O'Mulvihil 
(O’Donovan). 

Memnonta of the Greeks, the so- 
called buildings of Memnon , owe their 
name to a misunderstanding of the 
word mermen, which signifies vast 
monuments, especially sepulchral 


monuments (Bunsen, Egypt, vol. iiu 
p. 189). 

Mendjou, or Menjou, in Prov. Fr. = 
mangeurs, a local nickname given to 
the inhabitants of Alaise by those of 
Myon, is said to be a perversion of the 
old tribal name ManduUi (Man- 
Dhwib) in Caesar (De Liney, Proverbes 
Frangms , i. vi.). 

Men-of-War, a ridge of rocks off the 
Cornish coast, is a modem corruption 
of Cornish Menavawr (zz Welsh maen - 
y-fawr ), “ the great rock ” ( N . and Q . 
4th S. iv. 406). 

Mephistophiles. If Andresen is to 
be credited, the original spelling of 
this name was Mephaustophdtes,i.e. No- 
Faust-lover,t.e. Fanst-hater . He thinks 
that the present form has an under- 
thought as to his mephitic nature 
( Volksetymologie, p. 17) . 

Merry Mount, the name which the 
Puritans gave to Mount Wollaston, 
south of Boston, New England, was a 
corruption of Ma-re Mount, the name 
given it by one of the early colonists 
(Bryant and Gay, Hist, of the United 
States, vol. i. p. 424). 

Milesian, a term applied to the 
Irish of aristocratic descent, as if they 
came from MiletuB, according to Dr. 
Meyer is from the Irish word mileadh, 
a soldier (Latham, Celtic Nations, 
p. 75). 

Milford, a Connaught surname, is 
an Anglicized form of Ir. O'Mulfover 
(O’Donovan). 

Mincing Lane, off Tower Street, 
London, is a corruption of Mincheon 
Lane, “so called of tenements there 
sometime pertaining to the Minchuns 
or nuns of St. Helen’s in Bishopsgatp 
Street” (Stow, Survay, 1608, p. 50, 
Thoms), from A. Sax. minicen, muni - 
cene, a nun, a female monk (A. Sax. 
munuc). 

Moat Hill, in Hawick, Scotland, 
is not the hill with a moat or ditch, 
but identical with the Mote Hill or 
Moot Hill found in other places, that 
is, the meeting hill, or place of assembly, 
Norse mot (Taylor, 291). 

Moneygold, the name of a place 
near Grange, in Sligo, is a curious per- 
version of its Irish name Muine - 
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DJmbhaltmgh , “ The shrubbery of 
Duald” (a man’s name). The muine 
was changed into money s and, in order 
to match, BJmbhaltaigh , contracted 
into Bhuald , and pronounced by pho- 
netic change guald , was transformed 
into gold (Joyce, ii. 142). 

Moneyrod, a place-name in Antrim, 
is an Anglicized form of Ir. muine 
ruide (or rod), “ Shrubbery of the iron- 
scum ” (Joyce, ii. 850). 

Moneysterling, a place-name in 
Londonderry, is an English corruption 
of the Irish name Monasterhynn , “ the 
monastery of O’Lynn,” divided as 
Mona-sterlynn (Joyce, ii. 146). The 
conversion of a monastery, whether 
O’Lynn ’s or otherwise, into money 
sterling is a process not unknown in 
English chronicles. 

Mongibello, the Sicilian name of 
Mt. Etna, is a corruption of Monte 
Oebel, literally “ Mt. Mountain,” from 
Arab, gebel, a mountain. 

Monster Tea Gardens, a name for 
a certain place of popular resort on the 
banks of the Thames, was a corruption 
of the original name The Minster Gar- 
dens , or Monastery Gardens , an ancient 
appurtenance of the Abbey of West- 
minster. (See Scott, Gleanings from 
Westminster Abbey, p. 229.) 

Montague, as a surname in Ulster, is 
an Anglicized form of Mac Teige 
(O’Donovan). 

Monte-Felice, “ Happy Mount,” is 
a Portuguese rendering of djebel al-fil, 
“Mountain of the Elephant,” in the 
kingdom of Adel (Devic). 

Monte-feltro, a mountainous dis- 
trict N. of Urbino, as if “ the mount of 
the felt-hat” (like Pilatus zz Pileatus, 
“Hatted”), was so named originally 
from a temple of Jupiter Feretrim 
which was there (Qua/rterly Review, 
No. 177, p. 97). 

Monte Matto, as if “ Mad mount,” 
is an Italian corruption of Mom Hy- 
mettus . 

Montmartre, a district of Paris, is 
said to be a corruption of mans Marti a, 
mountain of Mars (vid. Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology , i. p. 228). 

Montrose, in Forfarshire, is a cor- 


ruption of the ancient name monros, 
Gaelic monadh-rois, “ The hill of the 
ravine ” (Kobertson, p. 454). 

Mony-Musk, a place in Aberdeen- 
shire, is probably a corruption of 
monadh-nmice, “Boar’s Hill” (Bobert- 
son, Gaelic Topography, p. 455). 

Moon, a surname, is a contracted 
form of Mohune (Camden, Remaines , 
1687, p. 148). 

Moorsholm, in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, is a corrupted orthography of 
Morehusum, in the Domesday Survey 
(Fraser's Magazine, Feb. 1877, p. 171 ; 
Atkinson, Cleveland Glossary, p.xv.). 

Mordkapelle, “ Murder - chapel,” 
near Bonn, is corrupted from the 
original name Martyrerhapelle (An- 
dres en). 

More-clark, a curious old corrup- 
tion of Mortlake, on the Thames near 
Bichmond, which, by an incorrect 
division of the word as Mor-ilalce, was 
frequently pronounced More - clach . 
Thus an old poem, 1705, speaks of 
“ Moreclack Tapstry ” (see Nares), and 
Cowley of “ The richest work of Mort - 
clakes noble loom.” 

And now Fervet Opus of Tapestry at More- 
clark. — Fuller, Worthies , ii. 354. 

Morning Star, The, the name of 
a river which flows through co. Lime- 
rick, is due to a popular mistake. Its 
old Ir. name Samhair was corrupted 
into Gamhair, which signifies “ the 
break of day,” and this was further 
improved into “Morning Star” (Joyce, 
ii. 456). 

Mount-sion, the Scriptural sounding 
name of several places in Ireland, is a 
half- translation, half- corruption, of Ir. 
Cnoc-a' -tsidheain, “ Hill of the fairy- 
mount ” (Joyce, i. 41), 

Mousehole, the name of a fishing 
village near Penzance, is said., to be a 
corruption of the Cornish words Moz- 
hayle, the “ Maiden’s brook,” or Moz- 
hal, the “ Sheep’s moor ” (N, and Q. 
5th S. ii. p. 90). 

Mud- croft, the name of a field near 
Eastbourne, was originally the Moat 
Croft Field (G. F. Chambers, East- 
bourne, p. 21). 

Mullrose, “Mould-rose,” a place- 

N N 
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name, is a Germanized form of Slavonic 
Mekaz (Taylor, 389). 

Musai, or Musm , the name of a 
place in Middle Egypt, on the east 
side of the river, so spelt as if it meant 
(in Greek) the abode of the Muses, is a 
perversion of the ancient name T-en- 
Moshe, “the river-bank (or island) of 
Moses,” so called in a monument of 
the reign of Ramses III. (Brugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs , voL ii. 
p. 112). 

Mylord, a place near Brianqon, is a 
popular corruption of Millaures (~ 
milles vents ). — L. Larchey, Did. des 
Nommes, p. xiii. 


N. 

Nancy Cousin’s Bay, in North 
America, is a corruption by English 
sailors of Anse des Cousins, or Bay of 
Mosquitoes, the name given to it by 
the French settlers. 

Negropont, “the black bridge,” the 
modern name of the island of Euboea, 
is a corruption, probably due to Italian 
sailors, of Negripo, which is a modifica- 
tion of Egripo or Evripo , the town built 
on the ancient Euripus (Taylor, 397). 
The mediate expression was Mod. 
Greek en Egripo. 

Nettle, as a proper name, seems to 
correspond to the old German Chnettili , 
from O. IT. Ger. Icneht, A Sax. cniht, a 
“knight ” (Ferguson, Eng. Surnames , 
P. 24). 

Neumagen, “New Maw” (!), a Swiss 
place-name, is a Germanization of the 
ancient Noviomagus. 

Neunkirchen, “nine churches,” a 
German place-name, is a corruption of 
Neuenlcirchen, “ New church ” (Taylor, 
464). 

Newholm, near Whitby, a corrup- 
tion of Ncuham in the Domesday 
Survey, 

Nightingale Lane (London) was 
originally named after the “ Knighten- 
guild ” ofPortsoken (Ed. Review , No. 
267, Jan. 1870), A. Sax. cnihtena 
guild. 

There were thirteen Knights or soldiers, 


well-beloved to the King [Edgar] and realm, 
for service by them done, which requested 
to have a certain portion of land on the east 
part of the city. . . . The King granted to 
their request . . . and named it Knighten 
Guild. — Stow, Survay, 1603, p. 46 (ed. 
Thoms). 

Norton, a surname in Connaught, is 
an Anglicized form of O'Naghton 
(O’ Donovan). 

Nutford, an English place-name, is 
properly the ford of the neat cattle 
(Taylor, 466), sometimes called nout , 
A. Sax. neat. 


O. 

Oakhampton, a town in Devonshire, 
as if “ Oak-liome-town,” is a corruption 
of its ancient name Ochenitone (it is 
still popularly called Oclcington), the 
town at the confluence of the two rivers 
Ock or Ockment. 

Oakington. Near Cambridge is a 
village, called phonetically by its in- 
habitants “ Ilokinton.” This the rail- 
way company imagined to be a local 
mispronunciation for “Oakington,” 
which name they have painted up on 
the spot, and stereotyped by their time- 
tables. Archaeological researches, how- 
ever, proved that the real name is 
Ilockynton, and that it is derived from 
an ancient family once resident there 
— the Hockings. See 42 nd Annual 
Report of the Public Records, 1880 ; 
Standard, Aug. 29, 1880. 

Odensee, sometimes also Odjinsey, 
Odin’s isle, was originally Odinsve, 
Odin’s holy place (Andresen). 

0<5ins-borg, an Icelandic name for 
Athens in the Postula Sogwr (Stories 
of the Apostles), asif “ Odin’s Borough” 
(Cleasby), where Odim is a corruption 
of Athens, borg being commonly ap- 
pended to town-names, as in R&ma- 
borg. 

Oelbach, a German river-name, as 
if “ oil-brook,” is, according to Mone, 
from Ir. oil , a stone (Taylor, 389). 
Another form of that word is Ir. (dll 
(pron. oil), a rock, whence “The Oil,” 
a townland in Wexford, derives its 
name (Joyce, i. 24), 

Old Aberdeen, or Old Town. Mr. 
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A. D. Morice writes to me as follows : — 
“This place is much more modem 
than Aberdeen proper, and the original 
name, still colloquially in use, was 
Alton , meaning, I believe, in Celtic, ‘the 
Village of the Burn.’ Alton became 
naturally enough Old Town, and this 
eventually Old Aberdeen .” Allt is the 
Gaelic for “stream.” 

Old Man, a name frequently given 
to a conspicuous rock, e.g. at Coniston, 
is a corruption of Celtic alt maen , 
“high rock” (Taylor, 388). 

Old Maud, an estate in the parish 
of New Deer, north of Aberdeen. The 
original name was Aultmaud , mean- 
ing the Burn of the Fox’s Hole. This 
within the last century has become 
corrupted into Old Maud, and when 
the railway was made from Aberdeen 
to Inverness, and a village sprang up 
at one of the stations near Aultmaud 
the proprietor gave it the name of New 
Maud (Mr. A. D. Morice). 

Oliver, originally a name of 
chivalry, as in the phrase “ A Rowland 
for an Oliver,” Fr. Olivier, It. Oliviero , 
so spelt as if derived from Lat. oliva, 
the olive, is, no doubt, a perversion 
of the Scandinavian Olaf, Olafr, or 
Anlaf (whence the church of St. Olave , 
London, derives its name). It was 
confused probably sometimes with the 
Danish name tylver, “ale bibber.” 

Orange, the name of a town near 
Avignon, is a corruption of the ancient 
name Araision (Taylor, 204). 

Ostend, in Belgium, which would 
seem to mean the “ east ond ” (like 
Ostend \ in Essex), is really the “west 
(onest) end ” of the great canal (Taylor, 
463). 

Ours, Rue aux, “ Bears’ Street,” in 
Paris, was originally Hue aux Ones, 
“ Geese Street ” (old Fr. oue zzoie), so 
called from the cookshops there which 
made geese their speciality (P. L. 
Jacob, j Eecueil de Farces , 15th cent. p. 
805). 

Ovens, The, the name of a village in 
co. Cork, is a corruption of Ir. IJam- 
hainn, pronounced oovan, i.e. a cave, 
there being a very remarkable series of 
these at the place (Joyce, Irish Names 
of Places y vol. i. p. 426). 


Over, a place-name in Cambridge- 
shire, is from A. Sax. 6fer , a shore, 
Ger. \ifer (Taylor, 482). 

Oxford, old Eng. Oxen-fard, and 
Oxna-ford, apparently, like Bosporos , 
“ the ford of oxen,” was probably origi- 
nally Omen-ford , or Ous-ford, i.e. the 
ford of the Isis (I sitUs vackm), Ouse, 
Ose, Use, I sc , a frequent river-name, 
also found in the forms Ush, Eslc, Exe, 
Axe, and Och, all from the Celtic uisge, 
water. Hence also Z7aj-bridge and 
Osen-ey near Oxford. Howell in hiB 
Londinopolis, p. 12, has the remark that 
the “Isis or Ouse . . . passeth at 
length by Oxenford, who some imagine 
should rather be call’d Ouseford of this 
River.” 

Oxmantown, a quarter of old Dublin, 
is a corruption of Ostman-town, the 
Ostmen having made a settlement 
there. 

Ox Mountains, in Sligo, is a trans- 
lation of their Mod. Ir. name Sliahh- 
dhamb, “ mountain of the oxen,” but 
this is a perversion of the ancient 
Sliabh-ghamh, probably meaning 
“stormy mountain” (Joyce, i. 55). 

Oxstead, 1 a parish near Godstone 

Oxsted, / in Surrey, is a corrup- 
tion of 0 ale- stead, the settlement in the 
oak woods. 

Oyster-Hill, the name of the re- 
mains of a Roman encampment in the 
parish of Dinder, near Hereford, is 
supposed to be a survival of the name 
of Ostorius Scapula, the consular gover- 
nor of Britain (Camden’s Britannia, 
p. 580, ed. Gibson; Tac. Agricola, c. 
14, Bohn’s trans. note in loco). 


P. 

Pain, or Payne, a surname, i.e. Pay en, 
a pagan (Painim), from Lat. Paganus. 

Pallets, an old popular name for a 
parish church near Royston in Here- 
fordshire, so called from a “saint 
Eppalet, whose reliques lie buried 
about the high Altar” (Weever, 
Funerall Monuments, p. 545, 1631). 
This Pallet or Eppalet is a curiously 
disguised form of Hippolytm (It. 
Sant IppoUto), who was martyred in 
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252 by being torn in pieces by wild 
horses, to fulfil the meaning of his 
name. The hamlet is still known as 
Ippolits (Yonge, Christ Names , i. 184). 
The memory of this saint was long pre- 
served by a curious custom thus re- 
counted by Weever : — 

This man [Eppalet] in bis life time was a 
good tamer of colts, and as good a Ilorse- 
leach : And for these qualities so devoutly 
honoured after his death, that all passengers 
by that way on Horse-backe, thought them- 
selues bound to bring their Steedes into the 
Church, euen vp to the high Altar, where 
this holy Horseman was shrined, and where 
a Priest continually attended, to bestow such 
fragments of Eppalets miracles, as would 
either tame yong norses, cure lame iades, or 
refresh old, weaned, and forworne Ilackneyes. 
— Ancient Funerall Monuments , p. 545. 

Parish Garden,— 

Do you take the court for Parish garden ? 
ye rude slaves. — Shakespeare , Hen. Fill. v. 4. 
So in the original copies (Dyce), — a 
popular corruption of Paris Garden, 
“ the House of Robert de Paris , which 
Kin g Bichard III. proclaimed a recep- 
tacle of Butchers Garbage, the Bear- 
garden in Southwark ” (Bailey). 

Pan, the pastoral god, the Greek 
form of the Sanskrit Parana, the wind 
(M. Miiller, Chips, vol. ii.), was com- 
monly understood to mean the u all 
pervading god,” as if connected with 
pas , pan , all, or the “ all delighting.” 

Ilava 31 fuv xaliecntov, on <ppiva Trctrtv iTegJ,*. 

Homer, Hymn, 18. 

And Pan they call’d him, since he brought 
to all 

Of mirth so rare and full a festival. 

Chtpmun, p. 109 (ed. Hooper). 

Pavma, from the root pu, to purify 
(Pictet, Orig . Indo-Europ. ii. 116), indi- 
cates the cleansing power of the wind, 
the true “ broom that sweeps the cob- 
webs off the sky.” Compare : — 

All the creatures ar his serui tours ; 
The windes do sweepe his chambers euery 
day ; 

And cloudes doe wash his rooms. 

G. Fletcher, Christs Triumph after 
Death , st. 27 (1610). 

Men see not the bright light which is in 
the clouds; but the wind passe th, and cleans- 
eth them. — A . V. Job , xxxvii. 21. 

Paul, the Christian name of the 
celebrated painter Paul de la Roche , 
was originally Pol , an abbreviation of 


Hippolyte , the name by which he was 
christened (N. and Q. 4th S. ii, 281). 

Pawn, an old name for a corridor, 
which formed a kind of bazaar, in the 
Royal Exchange, is a corruption of 
Ger. bahn, Dutch baan, a path or walk 
(see Jesse, London, vol. ii. p. 856). 

In truth (kind cousse) my comming’s from 
the Pawn. 

’Tis merry when gossips meet, 1609. 

You must to the Pawn to buy lawn. 

Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 1 (see Dyce, 
in hoc.). 

Peerless Pool, a place near Old 
Street Road, London, is a corruption of 
Perilous, or Parlous Pool, formerly a 
spring that, overflowing its banks, 
caused a very dangerous pond wherein 
many persons lost their lives ( Old 
Plays, vol. vi. p. 38, ed. 1825), 

We’ll show you the bravest sport at parlous 
pond. — The Roaring Girte, 1611, acti. sc. 1. 

Not far from it [Holywell] is also one 
other clear water called PeriUous pond, be- 
came divers youths, by swimming therein, 
have been drowned. — Stow, Sitrvay , 1603, p. 
7 (ed. Thoms). 

Penny come quick, for Pen y cxmn 
gwic, “Head of the Creek Valley,” the 
Cornish name for Falmouth (M. 
Miiller, Chips, iii. p. 304). 

Pennycross, near Plymouth, is said 
to be from the old British name Pen-y- 
cncys, the “height of the cross.” 

Percy Cross, at Walham Green, 
Middlesex, is a corruption of the older 
form “ Purser's Cross.” This in its 
turn may perhaps have been a corrup- 
tion of the cross (roads) leading to the 
adjacent “ Parson's Green” (Notes 
and Queries, 5th S. vi. 509). ' 

Peter Gower, an old corruption of 
Pythagoras, through the French Pyiha - 
gore , occurs in the following extract 
from a document of doubtful authen- 
ticity : — 

Peter Gower a Grecian journeyedde fFor 
Kunynge yn Kgypte and yn Syria,— Certayne 
Qucstyons wyth Answeres to the same Con - 
cernynge the Mysterye of Maconrye (temp. 
Hen. VI.). — Soane's Curiosities of Literature, 
ii. 80 ; Fort , Antiquities of Freemasonry , Ap- 
pendix. 

Peter Gun, a personal name borne 
by an individual in America, is stated to 
be an Anglicized form of Pierre d 
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Fusil, a name given to him by the 
French settlers as a literal rendering of 
his original German appellation Feuer - 
stein (“ fire-stone’'), flint (F. H. Lieber, 
Stranger in America} Lower, Eng. 
Surnames , 145). 

Petra, and Arabia Petrie a, the 
capital and kingdom of the Nabatheane, 
are mistranslations by the Greeks of 
the native Arabic name, which is 
Hagar (the mother of Ishmael), a dif- 
ferent word, having a different initial 
letter, from Hagar , a rock or stone. 
Hagarite was a recognized title for the 
sons of Ishmael (Forster, Historical 
Geography of Arabia, i. p. 237). 

Petty-cur, in Fifeshire, is a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic Pit-a-choire, “Hollow 
of the corrie or dell ” (Robertson, p. 
477). 

Pflaumbaum, “Plum-tree,” has been 
found as the name of a German family, 
originally called Blei (lead), which 
being translated into Latin became 
Plumbum, and this in turn was mis- 
taken for Low Ger. plumbom, a plum- 
tree (Andresen). 

Pharaoh, a surname, is a corruption 
of the old German name Faro, corre- 
sponding to Icel. fari, A. Sax. fara, a 
traveller (Ferguson, Eng. Surnames, p. 
355). 

Pharaoh, he whose daughter Scota is 
fabled to have first colonized Ireland 
with Egyptians (Stanihurst), seems to 
have originated in a misunderstanding 
of the old Irish war-cry, Farrih, 
Farrih! “which is a Scottish woord, 
to weete, the name of one of the first 
kinges of Scotland, called Fargus, 
Fergus, or Ferragus, which fought 
against the Pictes, as ye may reade in 
Buckhanan He rebus S ootids; but as 
others write, it was long before that, 
the name of theyr cheif captayne, under 
whom they fought agaynst the Afri- 
cans, the which was then soe fortu- 
nate unto them, that ever sithence they 
have used to call upon his name in 
theyr battells.” — Spenser, State of Ire- 
land, p. 632 (Globe ed.). 

Phcenix Park, an extensive park at 
Dublin, owes its name to a corruption 
of the original Irish Fionn-uisg , “a 
clear spring” of local celebrity there 


situated. The blunder contained in 
the name is visibly stereotyped in a 
stone effigy of “the Arabian bird ” rising 
from its pyre on the summit of a column 
in a conspicuous part of the park. 

Phcenixtown, an Irish place-name, 
formerly spelt Phenockstown, is a 
corruption of Ir. Baile-nar-bhfionnog, 
“ scaldcrows’ ( Ang. h.finnoges ’) town ” 
(Joyce, i. 37). 

Physick, a surname, is said to be de- 
rived from an old Ger. name Fizo (Fer- 
guson, 288). 

Plan di Voce, “ Plain of the Voice,” 
the name of a site in modern Etruria, is 
a corruption of Piano di Void , so called 
from the ancient city of Vuld. (See 
Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etru- 
ria, vol. i. p. 446, ed. 1878.) 

Picket -wire Biver, the Canadian 
ri ver so called, is a corruption of Riviere 
du Purgatoire, a name given to it by 
the French colonists (Scheie De Vere, 
The English of the New World). 

Picti, “Painted,” the Latin name 
for the Caledonian tribe whom we call 
the Piets (Claudian), supposed to be 
allusive to their custom of staining their 
bodies. So Lord Strangford: “The 
Piets got their name from the Romans, 
as being tattooed, distinct from the 
clothed and tamed Britons” {Letters 
and Papers, p. 162). It is probably 
a modifi cation of the original Celtic 
name peicta, “the fighters” (Taylor, 
81, 396 ; Trench, Study of Words , 121), 
akin perhaps to Lat. pectere, to comb, 
to beat, Eng. fight. Compare also the 
Pictones (Pictet, Orig. Indo-Europ. 
ii. 208). A popular survival of the 
word appears, I think, in the Paichs, 
an ancient race of pygmies endowed 
with extraordinary strength, and ca- 
pable of the greatest efforts in the 
shortest time, who are believed to 
have built Linlithgow Palace (J. G. 
Daly ell, Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
land, p. 532). In N. Scotland a de- 
formed and diminutive person is called 
a picht, while the Piets are known as 
P edits or Pchts (Jamieson). Compare 
“A peghte, pigmeus ” (Catholicon An- 
glicum). It is well known that the 
aborigines of a country com m only 
degenerate into pygmies, elves, or tro- 
glodytes in the superstitious beliefs of 
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their supplanters (cf. Ewald, Hist, of 
Israel, i. 228 ; Pusey, On Daniel , 506 ; 
M‘Lennan, Prim. Marriage , 80; M. 
Williams, Mod . India, 181; Wright, 
Celt , Roman , Saxon , 85). 

The Pictes, a people not so called of paint- 
ing their bodies, as some have supposed, but 
upon mistaking: their time name which was 
Phichtian that is to say fighters. — Verstegan, 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence , p. 114 

(1634). ‘ 

Sylvester assures his patron James I. 
that he would surmount in excellence 
all those 

Which have (before thee) Rul’d th’ hard- 
ruled Scots 

And ruder Piets (painted with Martiail spots). 

Du Bartas , p. 306 (1621). 

Pig and Carrot, the sign of an inn at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, is said to have 
been originally Pique et carreau, the 
spade and diamond cards (Dublin 
ZJmversity Magazine , Oct. 1868). 

Pig and Whistle, as a device on the 
signboard of an inn, is said to have 
been originally The Peg in the Wassail 
(-howl). But see Hist, of Signboards, 

437. 

Pig- fat, a surname, is a corruption 
of Pickford (Charnock). 

Pilatus, or Mont de Pilate , the moun- 
tain overhanging Lucerne, in a tarn 
on the summit of which Pontius Pilate 
is popularly believed to have drowned 
himself, is a corruption of Mons Pilea - 
tus, “ the cloud -capped hill,” mountains 
being everywhere said to have their 
hat on when their summits are covered 
with mist. Compare Chapeau Dieu 
near the bay of Fundy, now Shepody 
Mountain. 

If Skiddaw hath a cap 
Scruffel wots full well of that. 

Ray's Proverbs. 

Pink, a surname, seems to be a con- 
traction of Pinnock , and probably the 
same as Penmck , Ger. Pennicke . 

Pitchley, a place-name in North- 
amptonshire, is a corruption of Picts- 
lei or Pihtes-lea (in Doomsday), the 
laga or settlement of the Piets (Taylor, 
270). 

Pitfotjr, in Perthshire, is a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic Pit-fuar , “ The cold 
hollow” (Robertson, p. 477). 

Plaster, in Chapel Plaster , the name 


of a hamlet in the parish of Box, Is 
more properly Plestor , a corruption of 
pleystow (A. Sax. pleg-stow), a “ play 
place,” and so denotes the chapel on 
the village green. (See White’s Sel- 
borne.) 

Plotcock, a curious Scottish name 
for the devil (Ramsay), as if from Scot* 
plot, to scald or burn, and cock, is pro- 
bably a corruption of Icel. bl6t-gvA 5, 
a heathen god (compare M6t-go%i, a 
heathen priest), from bldt, worship, 
sacrifice, later especially heathen wor- 
ship. 

Poland, a modification of old Eng. 
Polmjn , equivalent to Ger. Polen or 
Pohlen , “men of the plains, ’’from the 
Slavonic polie, a plain (Taylor, 397). 

Pont-A-Cotjleuvre (Oise), “ Serpent 
bridge, ’ ’ was formerly Pont-d- Quileuvre , 
which stands for Pont d qui Tenure, in 
Latin Pons cui aperit , i.e. Pont a qui 
ouvre , the bridge which was only opened 
to passengers on paying a toll (L. Lar- 
chey, Dictionnaire des Nonwies, p. xiii.). 

Tonte Molle, an Italian corruption 
of Pons Milvius, the Milvian Bridge. 

Portland, the name of a townland 
in Tipperary, is a disguised form of 
Portolohane , originally Ir. Port- an- 
tolchain, u the bank (or landing-place) 
of the little hill” (Joyce, ii. 225). 

Port Royal, bo called, not because 
on one occasion it furnished a royal re- 
fuge to Philip Augustus, but because 
the general name of the district in 
which the valley lies was Porrois, so 
called from Low Lat. Porra , or Borra , 
a hollow overgrown with brambles 
in which there is stagnant water 
(Leboeuf). So F. Martin, AngeUque 
Arnauld , pp. 1 , 2 ; Tulloch, Pascal , p. 
79. 

Portwine, a surname, anciently 
Potewyne , for Poitevin, a native of 
Poitou. 

Precious, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of Priesthouse (Charnock). 

Pre- Marie, in Poitou, which seems 
to be Pre de Marie, was formerly Pm- 
tum mah&ktum (pre maud/it). — L. Lar- 
chey, Diet, des Nonvmes . 

Piiester John, that is, Priest or 
Presbyter John (Lat. Presbyter Jo - 
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hamms), a supposed Christian sovereign 
and priest reigning somewhere in Cen- 
tral Asia or Africa, famous in mediaeval 
story, was probably meant for Gur- 
Khan. His name softened into Yur- 
Klian, M. Oppert thinks, may have 
been mistaken by the Syrian priests 
for Juchanan or Johannes (see Edin- 
burgh Review , Jan. 1872, p. 25). It 
has also been regarded as a corruption 
of Ungh Khan (Wheeler, Noted Names 
of Fiction , p. 300). Marco Polo iden- 
tifies this mysterious monarch with 
Unk-Khan, spelt Unc Can and Uncan in 
Purchas ( Pilgrimages , p. 834). Pur- 
chas has a long discussion as to the 
origin of the name. He observes that 
the Ethiopian Emperor bore the title 
Beldigian, meaning a precious stone, 
and that “ this by corruption of the 
name by Merchants was pronounced 
Priest Gian or John ” (Pilgrimages, 
p. 836). He also quotes Joseph Scali- 
ger’s theory that the Ethiopian Empe- 
ror was called Prestegiano , “ which in 
the Persian tongue signifieth * Apos- 
tolike,” inferring thereby that he is a 
Christian King of the right faith ” (ibid. 
p. 834). “ That title of Prestegian , or 
Apostolicall, others not understanding 
called Priest John, or Prete Janni,” and 
sometimes even “ Precious John ” (ibid. 
p. 837). Maimonides mentions him as 
Preste-Cuan. His effigy constitutes 
the arms of the see of Chichester (see 
Baring- Gould, Curious Myths of the 
Mid . Ages, 1st Ser. ; Journal of 
Ethnolog. Soc. Jan. 11, 1870 ; G. 
Oppert, Ber Presbyter Johannes ). 

From this land of Bactrie men go in many 
days journey to the land of Prester John, 
that is a great Emperor of Inde. — Sir J. 
MaundeviUe, Travels, p. 121. 

Prester John and Pretejane, according 
to Zaga Zabo, quoted in Selden, Titles 
of Honour, p. 65, is corrupted from Pre- 
cious Gian, the name of that monarch 
in Ethiopic being Gian Belul , i.e. Pre- 
cious John. 

Pbinzheim, in Alsace, was originally 
Bruningesheim . 

Prometheus (in Greek the “ Pro- 
vider ” or “Fore -thinker,” from pro - 
methes, fore- thinking, provident), the 
fire-maker, is a corruption apparently 
of the Sanscrit pramantha , the spindle 
or fire-drill that provides man with 


fire (Tyler, E curly Hist . of Mankind, p. 
254). See also Kelly, Indo-Europ. 
Tradition, p. 41 seq. 

Probatique (Fr.), in the expression 
La piscine probatique for the pool of 
Bethesda (St. John, v. 2), is an adop- 
tion, probably from a supposed con- 
nexion with probation, probable, of Vul- 
gate prohatica piscina , which is merely 
the Greek probatihe, the sheep- gate, 
from probaton, a sheep. It is called 
“ the probationary pool ” (l) in Didron’s 
Christian Iconography , Eng. trans. p. 
368. 

Pui du fou, a French place-name, is 
not le puits du fou , as one might be 
tempted to suppose, but “the hill of 
the beech ” (L. Larehey, Diet, des 
Nomme8), from puy, a slope (podium), 
and old Fr. fou, beech, from Lat. fagus. 

Purchase, a surname, is a corrup- 
tion of Purkiss , another form of Per - 
kins , a dimin. of Pierre (Chamock). 


Q. 

Querfurt, the name of the German 
town so called, as if “cross-ford,” is 
really from quern , a mill (Andresen). 

Quille-beuf, \ place-names in Nor- 

Quitte-beuf, j mandy, correspond- 
ing to English Kil-by, the byr (or village) 
of the well, and Whitby, i.e. white 
village (Taylor, 186). 

Quintin, a Christian name in Ire- 
land, is an incorrectly Anglicized form 
of Ir. Cu-maighe (pron. Cooey), “ dog of 
the plain ” (O’Donovan). 


It. 

Rabbit, a surname, is perhaps iden- 
tical with llabbod, the name of a “duke 
of the Frisians” (Roger of Wendover), 
a corruption of Radbod, “counsel- 
envoy” (Ferguson, 166). 

Raben, a Germanized form of Ra- 
venna, as if connected with raben , 
ravens. 

Raiment, a surname, is a corruption 
of Raymond (Chamock). 
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Rainbird, a surname, is a corruption 
of Rambert (Charnock). 

Rainbow, a surname, is a corruption 
of Itmiboux or RaimbcmU (Charnock). 

Rainsford, a surname, is a corrup- 
tion of Ravensford (Camden, Remained , 
1637, p. 148). 

Ransom, an Eng. place-name, is a 
corruption of the ancient Rampisham 
(Earle). 

Ransom, a surname, “ is evidently,” 
says Mr. Ferguson, “ the old Norse ran - 
sanvr, piratical” (Eng, Surnames, p. 
355). 

Rastede, the name of a palace in 
Oldenburg, as if from r a stem , to rest, 
was originally Radeetede (a cultivated 
place ) . — Andresen. 

Rathdowney, a place-name in 
Queen’s County, meaning “ fort of the 
church ” (domfmach), is a popular cor- 
ruption of the old Ir. name Rath-tamh - 
naigh, “fort of the green field” (Joyce, 
i. 222). 

Rawbone, a surname, otherwise Ra- 
bone , stands for Rathbone , or perhaps 
for Ger. Hraban, “ Raven ” (Ferguson, 
169). 

Redchair, otherwise Richehair, a 
place-name in Limerick, stands for Red- 
shear d, an old Eng. translation of its 
Ir. name Bearna-dhearg, “ red gap ; ” 
Prov. Eng. shear d, a gap (Joyce, i. 
420). 

Redfoot, a surname, is a corruption 
of Radford (Charnock). 

Redpath, a surname, seems to be the 
English form of old Ger. Ratperth , 
Ratpert {i.e.Rad-be/rt, “counsel-bright”). 
— Ferguson, 166. 

Redriff, on the Thames, in London, 
is a corruption of RotherMthe , appa- 
rently the “ cattle wharf.” So Queen- 
Mve is found in old writers for Queen - 
hithe, Lambeth is for Loamhithe. 

Red Sea, Lat. Mare Rubrum, Greek 
Eruthrd thdlassa , the Septuagint ren- 
dering of Heb. Yam Suph, “ sea of sea- 
weed (or rushes).” — Brugsch, Egypt 
under the Pharaohs , ii. 339, has no 
reference to the colour of its waters, 
but probably meant originally the sea 
of the Edomites, Himyarites, Ery- 


threans, or Phoenicians, who lived on 
its Bhores, all names denoting “red 
men,” that is, the Semites as distinct 
from the black negroes and yellow 
Turanians (Renan, Hist des Languee 
Senvitiques , p. 39 ; Bib, Did, iii. 1011). 

Regis villa, “ Kingston,” the Roman 
name of an ancient Pelasgic settlement 
on the coast of Etruria, is very pro- 
bably a corruption of the Etruscan 
name Regoe , the place being so called 
seemingly from the clefts (Greek rhegat) 
indicative of its situation (Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i. 
p. 439, ed. 1878). 

Renata, an Italianized form of the 
name Renee, understood as “re-born,” 
“regenerate.” It is really the femi- 
nine form of Rene, which is a shortened 
form of Fr. Renier or Reignier {Ilaynar 
in Domesday Rook), Norse llagnar, 
for Bagin-here , “ Warrior of judgment” 
(Yonge, ii. 378). So Rene in Italian 
became Renato, 

Reynolds (i.e. Reginald’s son), a 
surname in Connaught, is an Angli- 
cized form of Mac Rannal (O’Donovan). 

Rheinwald, a place-nkne, is a Ger- 
manized form of the native Bin Val, 
“ Valley of the Rhine ” (Gaidoz). 

Rhinokolura, ) i.e. the “ promon- 

Rhinokorura, j tory of Koruna,” 
Arabic anf Kurun , believed to have 
been a colony founded by men with 
“ mutilated noses ” (Von Bohlen, 
Genesis , i. 320), as if from Greek 
pu:, pivoi', the nose, and KoXovpog, docked, 
truncated. But compare The Naze, 
ness , &c. 

Cambyses King of Persia .... cut off the 
iwses of all the people in Syria, by meanes 
whereof the place was afterwards calked 
Rhinocolura. — Seneca, Works, translated by 
Lodge, 1614, p. 567. 

Rhydwely, the Welsh name (Spur- 
rell) of Bedford (anciently Bedam ford, 
“ Bedca’sford ”), as if meaning “ford” 
(rhyd) of the “ bed ” (gwely). 

Richborough, near Sandwich, is 
the modern form of Ryptacester, from 
Lat. Rutupium castra. 

Many cities. . . . were walled with stone, 
and baked bricks or tiles, as Richborrow or 
Ryptacester, in the Isle of Thanet. — Stow, 
Survey, 1603, p. 2 (ed. Thoms). 

Ringsend, the paradoxical name of a 
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( 

seaside place near Dublin, was, no 
doubt, originally the “end of the 
mw,” in Irish a point of land (Joyce, 
i. 398). 

Ringville, the name of a place in 
Waterford, and Ringvilla , in Fer- 
managh, are corruptions of Ir. Itinn- 
bhile, “ the point of the ancient tree ” 
(Joyce, i. 393). 

RingWood, a place-name in Hants, a 
corrupt form of Regnewood , said to 
preserve the name of the ancient tribe 
of the Regrri (Taylor, 73). 

Rivals, The, the name of three 
hills near Nevin, in Carnarvonshire, is 
a corruption of Yr Eifl , “ The Fork,” 
these hills being so called in Welsh 
from their peculiar shape (N. and Q. 
5th S. i. p. 247 ; Khys, Lectures on 
Welsh Philology , p. 157). 

RoBrN. Miss Yonge observes that 
this name, as well as its original 
Robert , is popularly given to many red 
objects, e.g. to the redbreast (Latinized 
rubecula) ; to the red campion (Lychnis 
dioica ), commonly called “ robins ; ” to 
the Lychnis flos cuculis , called “Ragged 
Robin ; ” and “ Herb Robert ” (Christ. 
Names , ii. 368) ; perhaps from an 
imagined connexion with Lat. rubeus , 
red. So Ruprecht , which is the same 
name (from 0. H. Ger. Hruad-peraJit, 
“fame-bright”), was long supposed to 
be derived from “ red,” and was 
transformed into Redbert and Red- 
beard. 

Robin’s Reef, the name of some 
projecting rocks at the mouth of the 
Kills off Staten Island, is a corruption 
of the old name Robyns Rift, i.e. Seal 
Beef, so called from their being the 
favourite haunt of seals (Bryant and 
Gay, Hist, of United States , vol. i. 
p. 353). 

Rockcliff, the name of a place in 
the Cleveland district, Yorkshire, is 
corrupted from Roudclive in the Domes- 
day Survey. 

Bock-end, the name of a bay in 
Guernsey, is a corruption of Rocquaine 
( N . and Q. 5th S. ii. p. 90). 

Rogers, a surname in Tyrone, is the 
English rendering of the old Irish 
name Mac Rory , Roger being the 
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assumed synonym of Ir. Ruaidhri or 
Bory (O’Donovan). 

Rolandseck, on the Rhine, supposed 
to have its name from the crusader 
Roland, is said to have been originally 
rollendes-eche, with reference to the 
rolling waves at the bend (eche) of the 
river (Taylor, 394). 

Rollright Stones, or Rollrich 
Stones, a curious and ancient monument 
of upright stones disposed in a circle, 
south of Long Compton in Warwick- 
shire, according to an old tradition 
noticed by Camden owes its name to 
Rollo the Dane. In modem times 
some have seen in these stones a 
sepulchral memorial, and suggested an 
origin for their name in the Gaelic 
roilig , a churchyard, or roithlean cm 
rign , “the circle of the king” (Bur- 
gess, Historic Warwickshire). All this 
however seems very doubtful. 

Rook’s Trundai,, The, the name of 
a singular “ hoop-shaped hill ” in Sus- 
sex, is “ a corruption probably of 
Roundall and St. Roche ” (Quarterly 
Review , No. 223, p. 56). 

Roper, as a surname, is in some 
instances not derived from him who 
makes ropes, but a corruption, through 
the forms Rooper , Rouspee , Rospear, of 
L. hat. Ruhr a-Spatha (Fuller, Worthies, 
i. 50), “ red-sword,” like Longespde . 
However, Lower quotes from Wright : 

There is a very antient family of the Ropers 
in Cumberland, who have lived imme- 
morially near a quarry of red Spate there, 
from whence they first took the surname of 
Rubra - Spatha. —Essays on Eng. Surnames , 
p. 237. 

Rosa, in the name of the Swiss 
mountain Monte Rosa , probably has no 
reference to the rosy tint of the Alpine 
glow as Wordsworth supposed : 

The Alpine Mount, that takes its name 
From roseate hues, far kenned at morn and 
even. 

Ecclesiast. Sonnets , pt. 3, xlvi. 

It is rather, like Roscg , Rosenlaui, Ross - 
berg , Scotch Rosneath, Rosduy , a deri- 
vative of Celtic ros , a prominent peak 
or headland (I. Taylor, Words and 
Places , p. 225, 2nd ed.). Compare 
Roseland , a peninsula in Cornwall, 
containing the ancient parish of Eglos- 
Ros. 
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How faintly-flush’d, how phantom-fair, 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there, 

A thousand shadowy -pen dud valleys, 

And snowy delis m a golden air. 

Tennyson , The Daisy . 

Bosamond, a Christian name, It. and 
Span. Rosamund a, has often been 
understood as meaning “ chaste rose ” 
(Lat. rosa munda). It is a modifica- 
tion of the old Teutonic name Hrosmond 
or Mrossmund , “ Famed protection ” 
(hrds, fame), or, according to others, 
“Horse protection ” ( hross , horse). — 
Yonge, Christ. Names , i. 421, ii. 279. 

Rosamond the faire his [Henry IP's] para- 
mour . . . had this, nothing answerable to 
her beauty : 

Hie jacet in tumba rosa mundi non Rosa 
munda , 

Non redolet, sed olet., quae redolere solet. 

Camden , Re maims, 1637, p. 372. 

Eosarie, a place in Banffshire, re- 
presents the Gaelic Ros-airidh , “ The 
point of the shealing” (Robertson, 
p. 495). 

Rose, a Christian name, is generally 
regarded as identical (like the Greek 
Rhoda) with the flower-name, Lat. 
rosa. It is really a modification of old 
Eng. Roese , Fr. Rohais , Latinized as 
Roes'ia, derived from Teutonic hrds, 
“ fame ” (Yonge, Christian Names, 
i. 420). 

Rohesia, the daughter of Aubrey de Vere, 
Chief Justice of England under Henry V. 
erected a cross in the high-way to put pas- 
sengers in mind of Christ’s passion. This 
spot “ inprocesse of time by little & little grew 
to be a Towne, which instead of Rohesiaes 
Crosse was called Rohesiaes Towne, and 
now contracted into Roiston.” — ./. Weever, 
Funerall Monuments, p. 518 (1631). 

Roseberry Topping, the name of a 
mountain in Yorkshire, is probably a 
corruption of its old name Othenes - 
hergh, “ Odin’s Mount ” (O' ins -berry, 
Ose-berry). 

Rosetta, is an occidental perversion 
of the oriental Rashid or Reschid. 

Rossdeutscher, “ ITorse-German,” 
as a proper name, is a corruption of 
Rosstemcher , a horse-dealer (An- 
dresen). 

Rothlauf, “ Red- course,” a German 
proper name, was originally Rudolf 
(Andresen). 

Rostherne, one of the largest meres 


of Mid. Cheshire, is a complete disguise 
of its original name Rood' e-tevrn, the 
tarn of the Holy Rood, or Cross, which 
probably once existed in the adjoining 
churchyard. 

Rothschild, “ Red - shield,” the 
name of a town in Zealand, is cor- 
rupted from Dan. roeskilde, “rest 
well,” which itself is said to be from 
old Norse Hrom'skilde, “ Hroars’ 
well” (Andresen), or “well of King 
Roe ” (Revue Politique, 2nd Ser. 
v. 711). 

Ruhmekorb, 1 a German surname, 

Ruhmkorf, J as if from ruhm, fame, 
glory, and korb, a basket. The first 
part of the word, however, is the same 
as is seen in the names Rumschuttel , 
Rawmschussel , Ramschussel, &c., i.e. 
“ raume die schiissel “clear the plat- 
ter ” (Andresen). 

Rule Water, in Teviotdale, from 
Celtic rhull, apt to break out, hasty, 
Cymric rhu, a roar (Veitcli, Scottish 
Border, p. 53). 

Rumble, a surname, probably stands 
for Rumbold, 0. II. Ger. Rumbold, i.e . 
“ f&me- (hruom ) - bold. ’ ’ 

Runn, in “The Runn of Kutcli,” 
India, a tract of plain sometimes sub- 
merged, is said to he an Anglicized 
form of Sansk. aramya , a desort or 
forest (Sat. Review, voi. 53, p. 269). 


S. 

Sabbaticus, the ancient name of a 
river in Palestine, probably corrupted 
from a pre-historic name which ap- 
pears as Shahatoon on the Egyptian 
monuments (Brugsch). On the name 
came to be founded a legendary belief, 
mentioned by Josephus (Wars of the 
Jews, vii. v. 1), that this river “on the 
Sabbath runs fast, and all the week 
else it standeth still, and runs nought 
or little ” (Maundeville, Early Travels 
in Palestine , p. 191). See also Purchas, 
Pilgrimages , Asia, ch. 14, pp. 660, 
661 ; Sir T. Browne, Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, , VII. xviii. 11. Sometimes 
the story ran that the river ceased 
flowing in honour of the Sabbath. 

The sand of the river Sabbatajon is holy. 
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In an hour-glass it runs six days of the week ; 
but on the seventh it is immovable — Rabbi 
Eldad. — De Qaincey , Works , vol. xiii. p. 287. 

Josephus, that learned Jew, tells us of a 
river in Judea, that runs and moves swiftly 
all the six dayes of the week, and stands still 
and rests upon their Sabbath day. — J. Wal- 
ton , Compleat Angler , 1653 (p. 15, Murray’s 
repr.). 

O ! should I blanch the Iewes religious 
River, 

Which every Sabbath dries his Channell over; 
Keeping his Waues from working on that 

Which God ordain’d a sacred Rest for ay ? 

J. Sylvester , Du Bartas , p. 52. 

Amongst other curious things that are 
there [at Rome], a sand-glass the sand of 
which was taken out of the river Sambatyon. 
The sand runs all the week and stops on the 
sabbath-day. — M. Edrehi , Historical Account 
of the Ten Tribes settled beyond the River 
Sambatyon, p. 18. 

Saint Ann’s Church, the name of 
a ruin near Tallaght, co. Dublin, also 
called Kill jit, Ann, and Killnasantan , 
all which names are corruptions of the 
old Irish Killmosanctan or Kills ant an, 
the church (dll) of Bishop Sanctan. 
The true Eng. form therefore would ho 
“ Santan’s church ” (Joyce, ii. 22). 

Salmon, a surname, seems to be the 
same as Samand, a popular form of 
St. Amand, St. Amandus. It has been 
Latinized as De Sancto Alemondo. 

Salt-ford, a place-name in Somer- 
set, is a corruption of Sal-ford , i.e. the 
ford of the willow, A. Sax. salh. Con- 
sequent on this mistake a correlative 
Fresh -ford has arisen hard by (Sayce, 
Principles of Comp . Philology , p. 362). 

Samoyed, the name given to the 
tribesmen of Northern Europe, mean- 
ing “ self-eater,” as if to denote canni- 
bals, appears to be a corruption of their 
proper Russian name “ Samodin,” 
which means an individual, one who 
cannot be mistaken for any other 
(A. E. Nordenskibld, Voyage of the 
Vega, Eng. trans. 1881). 

Most probably the old tradition of man- 
eaters ( androphagi ) living in the North, 
which originated with Herodotus, and was 
afterwards universally adopted in the geo- 
graphical literature of the Middle Ages, 
reappears in a Russianised form in the name 
♦‘ Samoyed.” — r The Standard , Dec. 21, 1881. 

Sample, a surname, is a corrupt form 


of Sampole, St. Paul. See Camden, 
Britannia, p. 544. 

Sampson’s Seal, long the name of a 
house, was discovered to be in ancient 
documents originally the priory of 
Saint Gecile (Yonge, Christian Names, 
i. 311). 

Sandeman, a surname, is a corrup- 
tion of St. Amand. 

Sandy Acre, in Derbyshire, is said 
to be a corruption of St. Dacre (S. De 
Yere). 

San Oreste, the name of a moun- 
tain in the Roman Campagna, is an 
alteration of San Oracle , itself a cor- 
ruption of the ancient name Soracte 
misunderstood as S. Orade. 

Sapbford, a surname, is a corrup- 
tion of the original local name S abridge - 
worth (Lower). 

Sarah (‘‘princess ”), sometimes the 
modern representative of the Irish 
name Saraid (“excellent”). — Miss 
Yonge, Christian Names , i. 48. 

Sattelhof (Gei\), “ Saddle- court,” 
is a corruption of old Ger. Salhof, Salic 
court (Revue Politique , 2nd S. v. 711). 

Sauerland, “Sour-land,” the name 
given to the southern part of the old 
Saxon land, was originally Suder-land, 
South-land (Andresen). 

Saywell, a surname, is a corruption 
of Saville (Charnock). 

Scaredevil, 1 surnames, are said to 

Skakfield, J be corruptions of the 
French Scardeville (Lower, Eng . Sur- 
names, p. 141). 

Scarlett. The family so called were 
originally named Carlat or De Carlat , 
from a town and castle in Aquitaine 
(Anselme, The Norman People ; P. C. 
Scarlett, Memoir of Lord Abinger, pp. 
12, 403). Mr. Scarlett is mistaken 
when he says, “ The word and colour 
ecarlate is probably derived from the 
name of the family De Carlat, which 
bore that colour on their coat armour,” 
viz., a lion rampant gules . 

Schafgans. This German surname, 
with such an unmeaning combination, 

“ sheep-goose,” was originally S chaff - 
ganz, “Do-all.” Cf. the old name 
SchaffenUtzel , “Do-little ” (Andresen). 
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Schafmatte, “ Sheep-meadow,” the 
name of one of the Jura passes, was 
originally Schachmatte , perhaps the 
place where the traveller was non- 
plused or check-mated, but Andresen 
thinks the word is connected with 
echdcher, robber, as if “ plunder -mead.” 

Scheinpflug, a proper name in Ger- 
man, as if from schedn , brightness, and 
pfiug, plough, is for Scheunpftm, i.e. 
“ Shun the plough,” originally IScheu- 
chenpflug (Andresen). 

Schellenberg. This, like the other 
German surnames, Schellhom , Schell - 
Icopf, are not derived from schelle , a 
bell, but from schelch , the elk or giant - 
deer (Andresen). 


Schlichtegroll, a German sur- 
name, as if “smooth rancour,” is pro- 
perly and originally SchUchthrull , 
“ smooth locks.” Compare the syno- 
nymous name Schl.dc/dhaar , Glatthaar , 
“ smooth hair ” (Andresen). 

Schneewind, “ Snow-wind,” a Ger- 
man proper name, was originally 
Schneidewind , “Cut-wind,” i.e. a va- 
grant, Fr. Taillevent , the intermediate 
form being Schnieunnd (cf. Low Ger. 
Sc/mier zz Ger. schneidcr).— -Andresen. 

Schwerstadt, “Heavy town,” in 
Thuringia, is from sueigari, a herds- 
man (Andresen). 


Science, 

Scientia, 

Cynthia, 


sometimes found as an 
old English name, is 
probably a corruption of 


the Provencal name Sancde or Sancia, 
Sp. Sancha, , fern, of Sancho , Sanchis 
(Yonge, Hist. Christ. Names , i. 369). 


Scotland Bank, the name of a place 
near Dorston in Herefordshire. 

The following account of the name 
may be taken for what it is worth : — 

Near Bach Tumulus, which may be con- 
nected with that at Newton, is a spot called 
“Scotland Bank” to which the tradition 
clings that it got its name from a Scot having 
been hunted to death by dogs here in the 
Civil War; hut, as the Welsh name for 
thistles would in sound assimilate to the 
name Scotland, there is probably no real 
basis for the tradition, except the general 
fact that the Scots pillaged and overran the 
country during the troubles at this period. — 
Saturday Review , vol. 43, p. 703. 

Ysgall, ysgallen, is the Welsh word for 
a thistle. 


Seaforth, an Eng. surname, is a 
perversion of the old name Seyferth , 
Sigefrid , Ger. Siegfried , “victorious 
peace ” (Yonge, Christ. Names , ii. 808). 

Seeland has no connexion with the 
word land, as its old Norse name 
Soelundr shows, but with Ioel. lund, 
a wood (Andresen). 

Seething Lane, anciently Sidon 
Lane (Jesse, London , vol. ii. p. 209). 

Seltenreich, “ Seldom-rich,” a Ger- 
man personal name, was originally only 
a nickname, saeldcn rich , i.e. “ rich by 
luck ” (Andresen). 

Serena, a feminine Christian name, 
is sometimes a Latinization of Siri, 
which is a shortened form of old Eng. 
Sired, Swed. Sigrid , Norse Sigridur, 
“ conquering impulse ” (Yonge, ii. 810). 

Sermon Lane, London, popularly 
supposed to correspond to Paternoster 
Kow, Amen Corner, and other eccle- 
siastically named streets hard by, is 
“ corruptly called,” says Stow, “for 
Shcremoniers ’ lane , for I find it by that 
name recorded in the 14th of Edward I. 
.... It may, therefore, be well sup- 
posed that lane to take name of Shore- 
monyars, such as . cut and rounded the 
plates to be coined or stamped into 
sterling pence.” — Survay of London , 
1603, p. 138 (ed. Thoms). 

Sexton, a Munster surname, is an 
Anglicized form of Ir. O’Sesnan 
(O'Donovan). 

Shanagolden, a place-name in 
Limerick, is an Anglicized form of Ir. 
Sean-gualann , “ old shoulder" (i.e. 
hill). — Joyce, i. 505. 

Shankill, a common place-name in 
Ireland, is not, as sometimes under- 
stood, for Shanh-hiU, hut for Ir. Sedn- 
cheall, “Old church" (Joyce, i. 803), 
as if Lat. senex cella . 

Sheepscot Kiver, north of George's 
Island in the colony of New England, 
America, is a corruption of its Indian 
name Sipsa-couta, “flocking of birds.” 
(See Bryant and Gay, Hist, of United 
States, vol. i. p. 319.) 

Ship Street, the name of a street 
in the town of Brecon, is a corruption 
of its old name Shape stret, so given in 
J ohn Speed's plan of Breknoke, 1610. 
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Similarly, the place-names Shipley 
and Shipton stand for Sheep -lea and 
Sheep-town. 

Shoe Lane, off Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, formerly Shew -well-lane, anciently 
Sholand,. 

Shotover, in Oxfordshire, it has 
often been asserted, is a corruption of 
Chateau Vert (Taylor, p. 890). This 
may be doubted, however, as the name 
is spelt Shothouere in a Patent Roll of 
11 Edward I. (1282-3). 

Yet old Sir Harry Bath was not forgot, 

In the remembrance of whose wondrous shot 
The forest by (believe it they that will) 
Retains the surname of Shotover still. 

0. Wither , Abuses Whipt and Stript , 1613. 

Shufflebottom, a surname, is con- 
jectured to have been originally a local 
name, “ Shaw-field-botfcom ; ” a bottom 
being a low ground or valley (Lower, 
Eng. Surnames , p. 43). 

Sibell, frequently used in old English 
as the name of the Queen of Sheba 
who visited Solomon, as if the same as 
Sibella , Sibyl , from Lat. sibulla , a 
dimin. of sums, sahus , wise, and so a 
wise woman, a witch ; it is really a 
corruption of Sheba." 

us lay t re pare, als I tell, 

r ntill jx» sage quene, dame sibell, 

Come to ierusaiem on a Sere, 

Wisdom of Salomon to here. 

Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 83, 1. 752. 

Sybylle sayth, that the fyrst signe or token 
of loue is the loke or beholdyng. — Knight of 
La Tour-Landry , p. 185 (E.E.T.S.). 

The original French MSS. hero have 
“la royne de Sahba,” and “la royne 
Sebille” (Id. p. 219). 

On jbis-kin wise jda tre par lai, 

Til after lang and moni dai, 
at sibele com sa farr fra kyght, 

"o salamon and spak him wit. 

Cursor Mundi , 1. 8956. 

She was also frequently called Saba, 
probably understood as meaning sage 
(Sp. sahio). 

Saba was neuer 

More couetousof Wisedome, and faire Vertue 
Than this pure Soule shall be. 

Shakespeare , Hen. VIII. v. 4 (1623). 
Were she as chaste as was Penelope, 

As wise as Saba. 

Marlowe, Doctor Faust us, ii. 1. 
Diana for her dainty life . . . 

Sage Saba for her soberness. 

Peek, Sir Clyornm and Sir Clamydes. 


See Dyce, Remarks on Collier's and 
Knight's Shakespeare, p. 144. 

Sidwell, St., the name of a church 
in Exeter, is a corruption of St. Sativola 
(martyr, ab. 740), to whom it was 
dedicated. 

Siebenburgen, “ Seven -towns,” in 
Transylvania, is probably a corruption 
of Cibinburg (M. Gaidoz). 

Siebeneich, “ Seven-oak,” a Ger- 
man place-name, is a corruption of the 
ancient Sebeniacum (M. Gaidoz). 

Siebenlist, a German proper-name, 
as if “ Seven-trick,” was originally 
SiebeUst, from Siebelis , the gen. of 
Siebel (Andresen). 

Simper, a surname, a corruption of 
St. Piem. So Simberd , an old form of 
St. Barbe (St. Barbara). 

Simple, as an English surname, also 
Semple and Sample, are corrupted forms 
of St. Paul, just as Simper and Semper 
are from St,. Pierre (cf. the word Sam- 
phire), and Salloiv from St. Lowe. See 
Bardsley, Our English Surnames , p. 
125. 

Singe wald, ) German surnames 

Singeholz, > which have the ap- 
pearance of being compounded with 
singen, to sing, are really from sengen 
(Eng. singe), and mean “wood-burner.” 
Compare the names Singeisen (like 
Brenne/isen), Sengebusch, Sengelaub, 
&c. (Andresen). 

Sion, the name of many townlands 
in Ireland, has nothing to do with the 
Scriptural mount, but is an Anglicized 
form of Ir. sidhedn (pronounced 
sheeawn), a fairy mount, and was some- 
times spelt Shiane, Shean , and Shane 
(Joyce, i. 180). 

Sir Danapal, an old Eng. ortho- 
graphy of Sardanapalus . 

Rd of Thomas Colwell for his lycense for 
pryntinge of a ballett intituled shewyng the 
myserable unhappy fall of a vecyous Kynge 
called Syr Dampall. . . . iiij d . — Register of 
the Stationers' Company (Shaks. Soc, vol. i. 

p. 112). 

Sir Roger Dowler, the Anglicized 
form in the newspapers of the day in 
which appeared the Hindustani name 
Siraju-d-daula, “ The Lamp (or Sun) of 
the State,” belonging to the nawwab or 
viceroy of Bengal who took Caicuttain 
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1756 (D. Forbes, Hindustani Diction- 
ary). Similarly, Sir Roger Dowlas, a 
name which was given by Foote to one 
of the characters, an East Indian pro- 
prietor, in his play of The Patron , is a 
sailor’s corruption of this Surajah Dow - 
lah. Compare Zachary Macaulay , which 
has been noted as a sailor’s travesty of 
Zumalacarregui. 

Six Hill, in Leicestershire, other- 
wise Seg's Hill (Evans, Leicestershire 
Glossary, p. 46, E.D.S.). 

Slowman, a surname, is a corruption 
of Solomon {Ed. Iiev. 101, p. 353). 

Smack Cover, an American place- 
name, is said to have been originally 
Chemin Convert (S. De Yere, English 
of the New World). 

Smithfield, in London, is a corrup- 
tion of Smethe-fidd , that is, “ smooth- 
field smethe being the old Eng. form 
of smooth, and akin to smith. Fitz- 
stephen, in his account of London 
(temp. Hen. II.), says, “ There is, with- 
out one of the gates, immediately in the 
suburb, a certain smooth field in name 
and in reality ” (quidam planus cam- 
pus re et nomine). His subsequent re- 
marks show he is speaking of Smith - 
field. See Stow, Survay , ed. Thoms, 
. 211 ; Morley’s Bartholomew Fa/ir, p. 
, ed. Wame. 

Snajlbatch, a place-name in Shrop- 
shire, is equated by I. Taylor with Ger. 
schnell-bach ( Words and Places , p. 481 ) ; 
compare A. Sax. snel , quick, and becc , 
brook (Somner), Swed. bach, Ieel. 
behkr, a rivulet. 

Snowfield, or S no fit, the English 
name for the highest mountain in the 
Isle of Man, is said to be a corruption 
of its Manx name Sniaul, which means 
“ cloud -capt,” from maul, a cloud (Ir. 
and Gael. neuT). See Manx Soc. Diet, 
e.vv. Bodjal, Niaul, and Sniaul. 

Snow Hill, London, is a corruption 
of its ancient name Snor Hill . 

From the west side of this conduit is the 
high way, there called Snor hill ; it wtretcheth 
out by Oldborne bridge over the oft-named 
water of Turmill brook, and so up to Old- 
borne bill. — Stow, Survay, 1603, p. 144 (ed. 
Thoms). 

Snows, The, a spot on the Ottawa, 
was originally les Chenaux, “ the chan- 


nels,” just as “the Swashings” has 
been evolved out of les Joachims (Q. 
Review, vol. 116, p. 27). 

Solomon, in Denmark, sometimes re- 
presents the native name Solnmnd, i.e. 
“ Sun’s protection ” ( Yonge, History of 
Christian Names, i. 118). 

Somerset, in St. Mary Somerset, the 
name of one of the old city churches in 
London, now destroyed, was originally 
Summer' 8 hithe, a wharf adjoining 
being so called. 

Timber hithe or Timber street . . is in the 
parish of St. Mary Somerahiihe, us I read in 
the 56th of Henry 1 II. — Stow , Survay, 1603, 
p. 135 (ed. Thoms). 

Sommer $ Key . . took that name of one 
Sommer dwelling there. — Id. p, 78. 

Soon- hope, a glen on the Tweed, is 
for Swim-hope, like the Scandinavian 
sunne-thorpe in England, hope being 
Celtic for a valley. Janet's Brae, which 
it adjoins, is said to be a corruption of 
Dam's Brae (Veitch, History arid Poetry 
of the, Scottish Border, p. 30). 

Sowchick, Hakluyt’ s reading of Suht- 
sey or Suhchu , the capital of Sukehur 
(vid. Yule’s Marco Polo , vol. i. p, 196). 

Sowtail is the form popularly as- 
sumed by Sauterelle, the improved 
name given by enactment of the Kan- 
sas Legislature to the Grasshopper 
Falls (The Standard, Feb. 23, 1882). 

Spancelhill, a village in co. Clare, 
is a transl ation of Mod.Ir. Cnoc-urchaill , 
“ Hill of the Spancel.” That word, how- 
ever, is a popular corruption of old Ir. 
Cnoc-fuarchoilli, “ Hill of the cold 
wood” (Joyce, ii. 247). 

Spark, as a surname, is a corruption 
(through the forms Spathic, Sparhawh) 
of Sparrowhawlc (Bardslev, Romance 
of London Directory , p. 137). Compare 
Snooks for Senoalcs, Seven-oaks. 

Squirrel, the name of a stream at 
Sandgate, Newcastle, is a corruption 
of its ancient name the Swerle , i.e . a 
gliding water (Brockett). On the con- 
trary part, swirrel is the Cleveland 
word for a squirrel (Atkinson). 

St. Agnes, one of the Scilly Isles, is 
a corruption of its Norse name Hagenes 
(Taylor, 391). 

Stags, The, the name given to tall 
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isolated rocks along the coast of Ire- 
land, e.g. off Ireland’s Eye, is a cor- 
ruption of stacks (Joyce, ii. 59). Com- 
pare Shetland stack, an insulated rock 
of a columnar shape (Edmondston’s 
Gbssary ; Jamieson), which word is to 
he connected, not (as generally as- 
sumed) with Dan. stale, Icel. staickr , 
a stack, but probably with Icel. staler, 
Bingle, odd, e.g. stak-steinar, single- 
stones, stepping stones. 

St. Alban’s Head is the name gene- 
rally given to St. Aldhelrris Head in 
Dorsetshire, although St. Alban had no 
connexion with it (Farrar, Origin of 
Language, p. 59). 

Standish, a place-name in Glouces- 
tershire, is a corruption of its old form 
Stanhus , “ Stone-house” (Earle). 

Star of the Sea, a favourite desig- 
nation of the Virgin Mary among the 
BomanCatholics(so Jerome, Isidore, and 
Bernard), perhaps from a confusion of 
Maria with the Latin mare, the sea. The 
Heb .form Miry am (“ their contumacy”), 
Greek Mariam, was frequently under- 
stood as mar-yam, “ bitterness ” (or 
“myrrh”) of the “sea” (yam). (See 
Pearson, Expos, of the Greed, Art, III.) 

Sternberg, and other Germanfamily- 
names beginning with stern (a star), as 
Sternhech, Sternleopf, were originally 
compounded with ster, a ram (Andre- 
sen). 

Stillorgan, an unmusical place- 
name in co. Dublin, is a corruption of 
Ir. Tigh-Lorcain, “Lorcan’s church” 
(Joyce, i. 01). 

Stimula, an old Latin corruption of 
the Greek Semele (Mommsen, Ilist. of 
Rome, i. 285). 

St. Just, Charles V.’s convent of 
Yuste, founded on the river of that 
name, has sometimes improperly been 
written so (e.g. by Bobertson), as if de- 
dicated to St. Just (Yonge, Hist . of 
Christian Names , i. 398). 

St. Leonard Milk, the name of one 
of the old London churches, “ so termed 
of one William Melleer, an especial 
builder thereof.” — Stow, Survay, 1603, 
p. 80 (ed. Thoms). 

St. Magloire, a Celtic saint of the 
6th century, was perhaps really a 


McClure, as his. cousin, St. Maclou, 
who gave his name to St. Malo, was a 
McLeod (Taylor, 342). 

St. Margaret’s Hope, on the coast of 
Fife, is from Celtic hope, a valley, Icel. 
hop, a haven (Veitch, History and 
Toetry of Scottish Border , p. 27). 

St. Michael at the Querne, one of 
the old London churches, originally 
“ St. Michael ad Bladum, or at the 
Corn (corruptly at the Querne) so 
called, because in place thereof, was 
sometime a Corn-Market.” — Howell, 
Londinopolis , p. 316 (from Stow, Sur- 
vay, p. 128, ed. Thoms). 

Stone, a surname in Sligo, is a meta- 
morphosis of the old Irish name O’Mul- 
clohy, from a confusion of the latter 
part, -clohy, with cloch, a stone (O’Dono- 
van). 

St. Pulchre, an old corruption of 
Sepulchre, i.e. St. Sepulchre church in 
the Bailey. 

And namely in this month of May, 

The time 1 doo remember very well, 

For it was just upon the sixteenth day, 

And eyght a clock had rong S. Pukhres bell. 
F. I Injun, Debate between Pride and Lota- 
tiness (ah. 1568), p. 7 (Shahs. Soc.). 

To the wardens of St. Pulcres for the loan 
of certain frames for pageants 5s. [38 Henry 8]. 
— The Lonely Manuscripts, p. 71. 

The xxij day of Januarij was raynyd [ar- 
raigned] . . . Rogars parsun or veker of sant 
P ulkers and dyvers odur. — Machvn'ts Diary , 
1554-5, p. 80. 

The xv day of Desember w’as cared by the 
Clarkes of London from Seypnlkun . . . the 
lord Justes Browne. — Id. 15(52, p. 297. 

Never did musick please him well, 
Except it were St. ’ Putcher’s hell. 

Groans from Newgate , 1663. 
They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 
From Smith field to St. Pulcre's shape their 
course. 

Swift, the City Shower. 

Stradling, a surname, is said to be 
a corruption of Easterling, commonly 
pronounced Starling , originally a mer- 
chant who came out of the east part of 
Germany (Camden, Remaines, 1637, p* 
150). 

Streichhahn, “ Strike-cock,” a Ger- 
man surname, is from Sireichhan, which 
is for Streichan , a painter (Andresen). 

Strokestown, in Boscommon, is an 
incorrect rendering of the Irish name 
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Bel-atha-na-mbuille, “Ford of the strikes 
(or blows),” bel, a ford, being mistaken 
for bade, a town (Joyce, i. 86), 

Stubben- hammer, the German name 
for the two chalk cliffs on the Biigen, 
which sink perpendicularly into the sea, 
is a corruption of the Slavonic Stupny- 
hamen,i.e. the Stair-rock. Compare the 
rooky “stairs” (Heb. madregali) of The 
Song of Songs, ii. 14, Delitzsch, in loc. 

St. Ubes, a sailors’ corruption of 
Setubal. Compare St. Pulchre and 
St. Oreste. 

Succoth-benoth, apparently “Tents 
of daughters,” an object of Babylonish 
worship (2 Kings xvii. 80), is supposed 
to be a Hebrew corruption of Zirat-banit 
(or Zir-banit), “ the creating lady,” the 
name of the Chaldaean goddess, wife of 
Merodaeli; zirat, “lady,” being perhaps 
confounded with zarat , “ tents ” (Raw- 
linson, Speaker's Comm, in loco; Bib . 
Diet. iii. 1888; G. Smith, Ghald. Ac- 
count of Genesis , p. 58). 

Sugar, a surname in Ireland, is a 
corruption of the old Kerry name Su- 
grue or O' Shugherough [N. and Q. 4tli 
S. ii. 231). 

Summerfield, a surname, is a cor- 
ruption of Somerville. 

Summer Islands. The Somers' Is- 
lands , or Bermudas, so named formerly 
in consequence of Sir George Somers, 
one of the deputy-govemers of Virginia, 
having been shipwrecked there (Taylor, 
p. 29), are called “ the Summer Islands ” 
by Bishop Berkley, apparently with a 
latent reference to their warm climate, 
which is, he says, “ of one equal tenour 
almost throughout the whole year, like 
the latter end of a fine May” (d Pro- 
posal for the better supply of Chur dies in 
our Foreign Plantations , 1725). Com- 
pare Mailand, p. 542, and Gwlad yr 
Haf, p. 584. 

Surat, the name of a well-known 
port in India. Its original name is said 
to have been Suraj (Sk. Surya ), “ City 
of the Sun,” which was changed by a 
Muhammadan ruler into Surat. , the 
name of a chapter in the Kuran, as 
more significant of Muslim domination 
(Monier Williams, Contcmp. Rev. April, 
1878, p. 32). 


Sweet Nose, a name for a certain 
promontory in the Polar Sea on English 
charts, is a corruption of the Russian 
name Sviatoi Nose, i.e . “ Holy Point” 
(Dixon, Free Russia , vol. i. p. 2). It 
is called Swetinoz in Hakluyt’s Voiages, 
vol. i. p. 279 (fol.). 

The great Arctic explorer, Norden- 
skjold, observes that many promon- 
tories of Northern Russia, which are 
impassable on account of violent storms 
and ice, have received the name of 
Svjatoi Nos , the Holy Cape. 

Sweetsir, a surname, is a corruption 
of Switzer, Ger. Schweitzer (Charnock). 

Sybil Head, in Kerry, N. West of 
Dingle, is an Anglicized form of Ir. 
Shihbeal (-Head), i.e. “ Isabel’s Head,” 
so called in legendary belief from a lady, 
Isabel Ferriter, having lost her life in a 
cave under this promontory where she 
had taken refuge (Joyce, ii. 167). 

Syciiar, the name given by the Jews 
to “ a city of Samaria, which is called 
[i.e. nicknamed] Sychar ” ( St.John , iv. 
5), that is, “city of lies,” Heb. Shelcer , 
with allusion to the false claims and 
idolatrous worship of the Samaritans, 
is a corruption of its older name, Heb. 
Shechem (Greek Sychem or Sichem ), “ a 
portion,” viz. that given to Joseph by 
Jacob. See Hengstenberg, Comm . on 
St John , i. 214, Eng. trans. ; Trench, 
Studies in the Gospels , p. 87; Smith, 
Bib. Diet. iii. 1895. 


T. 

Talk-o’-the-Hill, a village on a 
height in the parish of Audeley, Staf- 
fordshire, popularly supposed to have 
got its name from a conference or 
council of war held there either by 
Charles I., or, according to others, by 
Charles Edward in 1745 ; formerly 
called Thalk on the Hill (Hist of House 
of Stanley, 1798, p. 8). The name of the 
height was no doubt originally in Cel- 
tic Tulach; compare Gaelic tulach , a 
hill, Irish tulach ( tulaigh , tealacli ), 
whence the Ir. place-names Tull/ig , 
Tallow (Joyce, i. 876); Welsh twlch, a 
tump or knoll. The addition on-the-Mll 
was made when the meaning of the old 
British word was forgotten. Similarly 
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Pendle-Hill (Lancashire) n Welsh pen 
(hill) + Norse Jwll (hill) + hill; Brindon 
Hill (Somerset) zz Welsh bryn (hill) 4* 
dun (hill) + hill ; Mongibello (Etna) == 
It. monte (mount) + Arab, gebel (mount). 
— Garnett, Essays, p. 70 ; I. Taylor, 

p. 212. 

Talk-o'-the-Hill is also the name of a 
village on an eminence near Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. See Notes and Queries, 
6th S. iv. 521 ; v. 297. 

Tall-boy, a surname, is the Norman 
Talboys (in Domesday Book),Fr .Taille- 
hois, “ Cut- wood.” 

Tankard, a surname, is a corruption 
of old Ger. T anchor d, Dankward, i.e. 
“thank(ful) ward(en).” 

Tarbox. It lias been conjectured 
with much plausibility that this curious 
surname, as well as that of Tarbuck , 
was originally the same as Stmbuck, 
which has been identified with Icel. 
stdr-bokki , a “ big buck,” lordling, 
mighty overbearing man (Ferguson) ; 
cf. stmri bokkar, bigger men. Icel. 
bokki is used exactly like colloquial 
English, “ old buck,” for a good fellow. 

Tartars, a mis-spelling of Tatars, in- 
tended to denote the Tartarian or hellish 
origin of these terrible hordes when 
they first ravaged Europe. Spenser 
and others use Tartary for hell (Lat. 
tartarus). — Trench, Eng. Past and Pre- 
sent, Lect. v. So a modern poet makes a 
young Pole characterize the Russians as 

the worse than demon hordes, 

Who to the damned would bring fresh curse, 
And enter Hell to make it worse. 

A . Austin , Leszko the Bastard. 

Matt. Paris speaks of them as “ the 
letestable people of Satan, coming forth 
Like demons let loose from Tartarus 
[hell), so that they were well called 
Tartars, as if Tartar cans" (= Inferni). 
—Hist Major, a.d. 1240 (Taylor, 397). 

St. Louis, on hearing of their devas- 
tations, is said to have exclaimed: — 
if Vel nos ipsos quos vocamus Tartar os 
ad suas Tartarean sedes unde exierunt 
retrudemus, vel ipsi nos omnes ad 
3<»lum advehant ” (Gibbon). 

The Tatars perhaps derived their 
name from the Chinese ta-ta, a bar- 
barian, imitative of unintelligible speech, 
Like bw-hwr-us, one who can only arti- 
culate bw+bwrJmr, Hoten-tot, &c. 


The stream of writers make it called Tar- 
taria from the river Tartar : But Europe and 
Asia will by wofull experience justme the 
etymologie, if deduced from Tartarm , Hell. 
For when the spring- tides of this nation over- 
flowed the banks, hell might seem to have 
broken loose, and to have sent so many devils 
abroad. — Thou. Fuller , Historie of the Holy 
Warre , p. 268 (1647). 

To the High and Mightie Prince of Dark* 
nesse, Dousell dell Lucifer, King of Acheron, 
Styx, and Phlegeton, Duke of Tartary. — 
Nash, Pierce Penilesse , 1592, p. 13 (Shaks. 
Soc.). 

Teeth, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of old Eng. atte Heath 
(Charnock). 

Teleph, a Scandinavian Christian 
name, is an assimilation to the Greek 
Telephus of Teller, which is a shortened 
form of Tholhiv, from Thorleif, “Thor’s 
relic ” (Yonge, Christ . Names, ii. 262). 

Telfair, \ surnames, are corruptions 

Telford, j of Telfer, Fr. Taille-fer, 
“ Cut-iron ” (Charnock). See Ludlow, 
Epics of M. Ages , ii. 143. 

Telltown, the modern name of the 
old Irish Talten (vid. Fergusson, Rude 
Stone Monuments, 220). Joyce spells 
it Teltown , and says it was named 
Taillten by King Lewy in honour of 
his foster-mother Taillte (p. 194). 

Temps, John du, the name commonly 
given to a veteran who is said to have 
died in France in 1128 upwards of 300 
years old, is a natural perversion of his 
real name John d'Etampes or d'Estampes 
( The Conciliator ofManasseh Ben Israel , 
ii. 106, ed. Lindo). 

Johannes de Temporibus, John of the 
Times (so called for the sundrie times or 
ages he liued) was Shield-Knaue vnto the 
Emperour Charles the Great. — J. Weever, 
Funerall Monuments , p. 595, 1631. 

Tenpenny, a Connaught surname, is 
an Anglicized form of Irish O'Tiom - 
pain (O’Donovan). 

Terence, Terry (from Lat. Teren - 
tins), is sometimes used in Ireland as a 
supposed equivalent of Turlough (Yonge, 
Hist of Christ Names , i. 324). 

Termagant, (1) a supposed Saracenic 
deity generally paired with Mahound 
or Mahomet, (2) a ranting character in 
the old English drama, now used for 
(8) a scolding virago, is a corruption of 
old Fr. Tervagant, It. Trivigante , which 

oo 
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is perhaps for Tri~vagante or Ter - 
vagante, intended for Diana, Trivia , or 
Hecate, “ wandering under three 
names” (see Nares, and Wheeler, Noted 
Names of Fiction). It was confused 
perhaps with It. termigisto , 44 a great 
boaster, quareller, killer, . . . the child 
of the earthquake and of the thunder ” 
(Florio), apparently another form of 
trismegistOf “thrice greatest.” The Ice- 
landic word is Terrogcmt (Spenser, 
F. Q. VI. vii. 47 ; Hamlet, iii. 2). 

Kar guerpissez Mahom, guerpissez Term* 
gant. Vie de St. Auban , 1. 819. 

[Then renounce Mahomet, renounce Terva- 
gaiit.] 

Blaspheming Trivigant and Mahomet 
And all the Gods ador’d in Turks profession. 
Hurington , Orlando F arioso, xii. 44. 

He sayde, Child, by Ter ma gaunt , 

But if thou prike out of myn haunt, 

Auon I alee thy stede with mace. 

Chaucer , C. Tales, 13742. 
Nor fright the reader with the pagan vaunt 
Of mighty Mahound and great Termagaunt . 

Hull, Satins , 1. i. 1. 4. 

Terryland, a place-name in Galway, 
is a corruption of Ii\ Tir-oilein , 44 dis- 
trict of the island ” (Joyce, i. 58). 

Thaddeus, meaning 44 praise ” in the 
Aramean, is in some instances merely 
a modem transformation of the Erse 
Tadhg (Teague, or Thady), 44 a poet ” 
(Miss Yonge, History of Christian Names, 
vol. i. p. 5). 

Thankful, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of Ta/nherville (Charnock). 

Themis (Greek), right, law, also the 
goddess of justice, seems to be an adap- 
tation, under the influence of tithemi, 
to set or lay down, of Egyptian Thmei , 
the goddess of truth and justice. Hence 
also perhaps Heb. Thummirn (see W il- 
kinson, Ancient Egypttians, vol. i. p. 296, 
ed. Birch). 

Thong Castle, near Sittingbourne, 
owes its name to the Norse word iuruja, 
a tongue of land (Taylor, 398). 

Thorough good, a surname, is an 
expansion of Thurgood , originally a 
Danish name, corresponding to Icel. 
Thor-gautr. 

Threadneedle Street, London, is a 
corruption of the older name Three - 
needle Street . 


At a tavern door there is a passage through 
out of Cornehill into Threeneedle street. — * 
Stow , Survag , 1603, p. 73 (ed. Thoms). 

Then is the free school pertaining to the 
late dissolved hospital of St. Anthony, , . . 
and so up to Three needle street . — Id. p. 68, 

Three-needle was easily and natu- 
rally corrupted into Three d-needle, 
threed being the old form of thread , 
as if a twist of three filaments, like Sp. 
Trenga, “a Breed of three Threads, 
from ires, three ” ; 44 Trenea, a cord of 
three strands ” (Stevens, 1700) ; and 
tress , orig. a threefold or triple plait, 
from Greek tricha , triple. See Threed, 
p. 389, and compare the following: — 

Theyhaue as strange a Fence or Hedge for 
their Gardens and possessions, namely, a 
threed of Cotton. ... So much safer is their 
threed wouen with this imagination, then all 
our stone-wals. — S. F arenas, Pilgrimages , 
America, p. 1015. 

Tidy, a surname, as well as Tide - 
warm , is said to be from Netherlandish 
Thiad , Icel. Thjodh, people (Yonge, ii. 
338). Compare Frisian Tide , for Tlieod- 
ric. 

Tipple, 1 surnames, are corrup- 

Tippet, > tions of Tibhald , the 

Twopotts, J popular form of Theo- 
bald. Mr. M. A. Lower says, 44 1 know 
a place called Tipple’s Green , which in 
old writings is called “Theobald’s 
Green ” (Essays on Eng . Surnames , p. 
97). 

Tombs. This funereal surname is 
for Tomes, i.e. Toms or Tom’s (sc. son), 
just as Timbs is for Tims, i.e. Timothy’s 
son (Bardsley). 

Tom Kedgwick, a name popularly 
given to a river in New Brunswick, is 
a corruption of Petamlcediac , itself a 
contraction of the native name Quah - 
Tah- Wah- Am- Quah-Huavic (Taylor, 
391). 

Torre del Pulci (Tower of Fleas), 
a watch-tower in Sicily, standing on 
the site of what was once a temple del 
Polluce , of Pollux (Southey, Common 
Place Booh, iv. p. 612). 

Tostings’ Well, the popular name 
of a spring in the western suburbs of 
the town of Leicester, which might 
seem to be a relic of the Saxon Tostig , 
is a corruption of its older name St. 
Austin’s Well into 't Austin’s Well, like 
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Tooley , TcmtMn's, Tellm's , for $2. Ofa/, 
St Antholin's, St Helen's. It was called 
St Augustine's Well from its vicinity 
to an Augustine monastery (Choice 
Notes , Folic Lore , p. 205). 

Tour sans Yenin, the tower which 
no poisonous animal can approach, 
owes its name and legend to a corrup- 
tion of San Verena or Saint Vrain into 
san veneno, sans venin (M. Muller, Lec- 
tures, 2nd S. p. 368). 

Toussaint, “All Saints’ (Day),” used 
as a Fr. Christian name, is said to be 
in some instances a corruption of Tos- 
tmn , the name of a knight who fought 
at Hastings, which is another form of 
Thurstan, Scand. Thorstein , “Thor’s 
stone,” whence also Tunstan and Tun- 
stall (Yonge, Christian Names , ii. 206). 
Compare Norweg. Steinthor, Steindor. 

Another corruption of Thorslone is, 
no doubt, Throwstone , who was sheriff 
of London (d. 1510). — Stow, Survay, 
p. 117. 

Towermore, an Irish place-name 
(Cork), is an Anglicized form of Ir. 
Team thair mar, “ the greater elevation ” 
(Joyce, i. 284). 

Toogood, a surname, is a corruption 
of the Walloon family- name Thungut 
(S. Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 820, 
1880). 

Trailflat, in Dumfriesshire, a cor- 
ruption of the older name Traverjlat, 
from the Celtic treabhar , a naked side 
(Skene, Celtic Scotland, p. 215). 

Treacle Field, the name of a field 
near the Old Passage on the Severn, is 
a homely corruption of Thecla('s) Field , 
there being a very ancient chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Theda, now in ruins, on an 
island ad joining (T/^e Guardian, May 28, 
1879, p. 752). 

Tricala, “ thrice beautiful,” a town 
in Thessaly, is a corruption of its an- 
cient name Tricca. The change by 
which it has arrived at its present form 
is a good example of a process which is 
found more or less in most languages, 
but nowhere so conspicuously as in mo- 
dern Greek this is, the modification 
of an old name in such a way as to give 
it a distinct meaning in the spoken 
tongue. Thus Scupi is altered into 


Scopia , “the look-out place;” Naxos 
into Axia, “the worthy;” PeparetJws 
into Fiperi , “ pepper ; ” Astypalcea into 
Astropalma, “ old as the stars ; ” Crissa 
into Chryso, “the golden.” The Italians 
when occupying parts of Greece simi- 
larly changed Monte Hynxetto into Monte 
Matto, “ the mad mountain ; ” and 
Evripo or Egripo, the later form of 
Euripus, into Negroponte, “the black 
bridge,” a name which was subse- 
quently applied to the whole of Euboea 
(Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, vol. ii. p. 
148). 

Tripe Court, London, was originally 
Strype's Court (Taylor, 899). 

Tristram, originally the name of a 
celebrated hero of mediaeval romance, 
anciently spelt Tristrem, Tristan, Try - 
stan , formed from the Cymric name 
Trwst (Welsh trwst, trystau, noise, din, 
thunder, try stan, a blusterer), under- 
stood as a herald or proelaimer (Yonge, 
Christ. Names, ii. 145). 

The name was generally associated 
with Fr. trist, Lat. trieUs, sad, and sup- 
posed to refer to the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of the hero’s birth. It was 
probably in allusion to this that Don 
Quixote accepted the sobriquet of “the 
Knight of the Bueful Countenance” 
(Id.). Compare also Welsh trwstan , 
unlucky. Sterne calls the name “ Melan- 
choly dissyllable of sound ! ” (Tristram 
Shandy, vol. i. eh. xix.). 

Ah, my little sonne, thou hast murthered 
thy mother. . . * And because 1 shall die of 
the birth of thee, I charge thee, gentlewoman, 
that thou beseech my lord king Meliodas, that 
when my son shall be christened let him be 
named Tristram , that is as much to say as 
sorrowfull birth. — Malory , Histone of K. Ar- 
thur, 1634, vol. ii. p. 3 (ed. Wright ). 

Tristram, or sad face, became identified with 
the notion of sorrow ; so that the child of St. 
Louis, born while his father was in captivity 
on the Nile, and his mother in danger at 
Damietta, was named Jean Tristan. — Yonge , 
Christ. Names , ii. 145. 

Tristrem in old romances is uni- 
formly represented as the patron of the 
chase, and the first who reduced hunt- 
ing to a science. “ Sir Tristrem,” or 
“ an old Tristrem,” passed into a com- 
mon proverbial appellation for an ex- 
pert huntsman (Sir W. Scott, Sir Tris - 
Hem, p. 273). This was due, perhaps, 
to an imagined connexion with trist, an 
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old term of the chase for a station in 
hunting. 

On hunting oft he yede, 

To swicbe alawe he drewe, 

A1 thus ; 

More he couthe of veneri, 

Than couthe Manerious. 

Sir Tnstrem , fytte i. st. xxvii. 

The booke of venery of hawking* and hunt- 
ing is called the booke of Sir Tristram. — Ma- 
lory , Hist, of K, Arthur , ii. 6 (ed. Wright). 

Troja, the Greek name of an Egyp- 
tian town, is a corrupted form of Turah , 
ancient Egyptian Tu-roau , “the moun- 
tain of the great quarry ” (Brugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs , i. p. 74). 

Strabo and Diodorus account for the 
name by feigning that the town was 
built by the Trojan captives of Mene- 
laus who came to Egypt after the siege 
of Troy ! 

Troublefield, a surname, is a cor- 
ruption of Turberville (Camden, Ee- 
mainee , 1637, p. 148). 

Troynovant, Troynova , or New Troy , 
a name frequently given to London in 
the old chroniclers and poets, supposed 
to have been so called because founded 
by a mythical king Brute from old 
Troy, is a corruption of Trinovant , or 
Trinobant, named from the Trinoban tes, 
one of the native British tribes. 

Whenne Brute had thus destroyed the 
Geaunts ... he commyng by y e Ryuer of 
Thamys, for pleasur that he had in that Ryuer, 
with also the Commodities therunto adioyn- 
ynge, begaime there to buylde a Cytie in the 
remembraunce of the Cytie of Troye lately 
subuerted ; and named it Troynouant : whiche 
is as moche to saye as newe Troye , which 
name enduiyd tylle the commyuge of Lud. — 
Fabyan , Chronicle , cap. iiii. p. 11 (ed. Ellis). 

Cassar nameth the city of Trinobantes, 
which hath a resemblance with Troynova , or 
Trinobuntum. — Stow , Survay , 1603, p. 2 (ed. 
Thoms). 

As Jeffrey e of Monmoth, the Welche his- 
torian, reporteth, Brute . . . budded a citie 
neare unto a river now called Thames, and 
named it Troynovant, or Trenovant.-—ld. ed. 
1598, p. 1. 

What famous off-spring of downe raced Troy, 
King Brute the Conqueror of Giants fell, 
Built London first these Mansion Towers of 
ioy, 

As all the spacious world may witnesse well, 

Euen he it was, whose glory more to vaunt, 

From burned Troy, s ur-named this Troy- 
nouant , 

R. Johnson, Londons Description, 1607. 
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Ctesar. You must forgive the towns which 
did revolt, 

Nor seek revenge on Trinobants . . , , 

.... So let these decrees 
Be straight proclaim’d through Troynovant 
whose tower 

Shall be more fairly built at my charge. 

J. Fisher , Fuimus Troes , act v. sc. 6 
(1633). 

Even to the beauteous verge of Troy-novant, 
That decks this Thamesis on either side. 

Peele, Descensus A strata, p. 543 
(ed. Dyce). 

Gresham, the heir of golden Gresham’s land, 
That beautified New Troy with Royal Change 
Badge of his honour and magnificence. 

Peele, Polyhymnia , p. 570 (ed. Dyce). 
With such an one was Thamis beautifide ; 
That was to weet the famous Troynovant, 

In which her kingdomes throne is chiefly re- 
siant, 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV. 11, xxviii. 
These bawdes which doe inhabite Troynovant , 
And iet it vp &. downe i’ th’ streetes, aflaunt, 
In the best fashion, thus vpholde their state. 
R. C. The Times' Whistle , p. 86, 1. 27 27 
(E.E.T.S.). 

Like Minos, or just judging Rhadamant, 

He walkes the darkesome streets of Troynnuant . 

Taylor the Water-Poet , p. 491. 
Doubt not ye the Gods have answer’d 
Catieuchlanian T rinobant. 

Tennyson , Bo'udicea. 

In order to fit in with this theory as 
to their legendary progenitor the British 
were sometimes degraded into the 
Brutish. 

The mightie Brute , firste prince of all this 
lande 

Possessed the same and ruled it well in one . . . 
But how much Brutish blod hath sithence be 
spilt 

To ioyne againe the sondred vnitie ! 

T. Nor tone. Gorbyduc, 1561, p. 109 
(Shaks. Soc. ed.). 

Out of this realme to rase the Brutish Line. 

Id. p. 123, 

Troy Town, the name of a hamlet in 
Dorsetshire between Dorchester and 
Blandford, suggestive of Brute and his 
Trojan colony, appears to be a half- 
translation, half-perversion, of Welsh 
caer-troi , a tortuous city (or wall), a 
labyrinth, from troi, to turn ; cf, troad 
and troiad , a turning, tro, a turn. 

Such mazes or labyrinths were constructed 
by the old inhabitants of Britain with banks 
of turf, of which remains have been found in 
different parts of the kingdom. They are 
common m M ales, where they are called 
Caertroi , that is, turning towns , — Murray's 
Handbook of Dorset, &c. p. 110, 
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Truefit, a surname, seems to be 
identical with Danish Truvid , from 
Thorvid , “ Thor’s wood” (Yon ge, Christ. 
Names, ii. 206). 

Trueman, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of the Cornish Tremaine 
(Chamock). 

Tullyland, a place-name in Cork, is 
a corruption of Ir. Tulaigh-Eileain, 
“Helena’s Hill” (Joyce, i. 58). 

TOrkheim. The German town so 
named has no connexion with the 
Turks, but rather with Thuringern, its 
old name being Thuringoheim (Andre- 
sen). 

Turnbull St., in London, is a fre- 
quent old corruption of Turnmill St., 
originally named from the “ Turnmill 
or Tremill brook, for that divers mills 
were erected upon it ” (Stow, Survay, 
1603, p. 6, ed. Thoms). Other old forms 
of the name are Trylmyl St., Trunball 
8t ., Turnball St., Trillmelle St. It is a 
by- word in the old drama as a resort of 
profligates (Timbs, London and West- 
minster , i. 266 seq. ; Stanley, Memoirs 
of Westminster Abbey, p. 6). 

Our Turnbull Street poor bawds to these are 
base. 

Taylor the Water-Poet . , A Bawd. 
Turnball, the Bankside, or the Minories. 

Davenport , New Trick to Cheat the Devil. 
Besides new-years capons, the lordship 
Of Turnbull. 

Randolph , Works , p. 247 (ed. Hazlitt). 

Turner, a surname, is in some in- 
stances a corruption of the foreign name 
Tolner (Ed. Rev. vol. 101, p. 382). 

Twaddle, an Irish surname common 
in the co. Clare, is a corruption of Dow - 
dale (N. and Q. 4th S. ii. 231). 

Twopenny. The surname so called 
is said to be a corruption of the Flemish 
name Tupigny. 


U. 

Ugly Pier, The, a place in Guernsey, 
is a corruption of La Hougue-a-la- Ferre 
(N. and Q. 5th S. ii. p. 90). 

XJnter Sachsenhausen, “Beneath 
the Saxon sturgeon,” the name of a 
street in Cologne* waB originally TJnter 


8echzehn Hausern, “Beneath the six- 
teen houses.” For the expression com- 
pare TJnter Seidemacher , &c., Lat. inter 
sicarios (Andresen). 


V. 

Vallais, a corruption of Wallis, the 
old name of a canton in Switzerland, 
identical with Welsh, Walsch, “ foreign,” 
so called from being inhabited chiefly 
by Italian foreigners (Tozer, Highlmds 
of Turkey , vol. ii. p. 170). 

Varlingacestir, “ Camp of the War- 
lings, ’’was an Anglo-Saxon corruption 
of the Roman Verolamium through the 
form Varlama-cestir (Beda). 

Vielfrass, a “glutton,” used by the 
German missionaries to Greenland for 
a pigeon, as if the voracious bird, is a 
corruption of the Norwegian jidllfrase, 
“ inhabitant of the rocks ” ( Ristelhuber, 
in Revue Folit. et Litter air e, 2nd S. v. 
711).* 

Viellmann’s Lust, “ many men’s 
delight,” the name of a German tea- 
garden, or lust-garten, was originally 
(it is said) Fhilomeles Lust (Forste- 
inann in Taylor, 399). 

Vinipopel, an old corruption in Ger- 
man of PhiMppopel, PhilippopoHs. 

Vision, Monastere de la, is the 
name given by the traveller Poncet to 
the monastery of Bisan in Abyssinia 
(see Bruce, ed. Panekouke, i. 509 ; ii. 
160). 

Volaterre, a Latinized form of the 
name of the Etruscan town Velathri, 
assimilating it to terra (Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria , vol. ii. p. 
139). 

Vulgar, a surname, is a corruption 
of Wulgar or Wulfgar (Chamock). 


W. 

Warmlow, a place in Worcestershire, 
was anciently Wcermundcs hlceiv , the 
hill of one Waermund (Taylor, 313). 

Waterford, in Ireland (anciently 
Vadrefiord ), is a corruption of the 
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Norse Yefoa-fiordr, the firtli of Rams 
(or wethers). — Taylor, 890. 

Wayland - Smith, the name of a 
place in Berkshire, anciently W eland os 
Smidde , “ Wayland’s forge, or smithy,” 
so called after A. Sax. Wehmd, Ger. 
Wieland, Icel. Volundr , the mythical 
blacksmith or Vulcan of the northern 
mythology (akin apparently to Icel. 
vel, craft, wile, and so an artificer). 
Cf. Icel. Volundar-hus (Wayland’s 
house), a labyrinth. See Scott, Kenil- 
worth, , ch. xiii. 

Weary-all Hill, at Glastonbury, 
seems to be a popular racking of the 
more ancient name WeraU or Werrall , 
which is probably the same word as the 
Wirhael of Chester. 

Thre hawthornes also, that growoth in weraU , 
I)o burgc and here grene lea ues at Christmas. 
hifje of Joseph of Armathia , 1. o4t> ( 1520, 
eel. Pinson). 

Collinson says tliat We ary- all Hill 
was so called in legendary belief from 
St. Joseph and his companions sitting 
down there weary with their journey ; 
he also mentions Weriel Park as be- 
longing to Glastonbury Abbey (Hist, of 
Somerset , ii. 265, in Brand, Pop . Antiq. 
iii. 878). 

& when she was taken with guile, 

he filed from that peril 1 

west, into W or mil (Cot. MS. Wyrhale). 

Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 451, 1. 1074. 

Weisenau, near Mayence, as if from 
wcise, a meadow, is said to be corrupted 
from Lat. vic/m norm (Andresen). 

Welfare, a surname, is apparently a 
corruption of Wolfer , A. Sax. Vulfere , 
Icel. Ulfar (Yonge, Christian Karnes, ii. 
269). 

Whitbread, a surname, is said to be 
a corruption of the old Eng. name 
WhUberht (Ferguson, 90). 

Wiese nfeld. \ These places have 

WiESENSTEiG. I no connexion with 

Wiesenthau. j ivicse, a meadow, 
hut got their names from the wisent , or 
buffalo, which roamed in the old Ger- 
man forests (Andresen). 

Wilberforce, the surname, is said to 
be corrupted from Wilbur g foss. 

Wilbraham, a surname, is an assimi- 
lation to Abraham of the original local 
name Willurgha/m (Lower). 


Wildgoose, a surname, is said to be a 
corruption of Wilgass or Wilgis (Char- 
nock). 

Wildsohonau, the name of a valley 
in N. Tiro 1 , apparently descriptive of 
its “ wild ” and “ beautiful ” scenery, 
is said to be properly and locally pro- 
nounced Wiltschnau, being derived 
from mltschen , to flow, and au, water 
(. Monthly Pockety N. Ser. vii. 495). 

Willamise, a surname at Oxford, is 
a corruption of the Huguenot family- 
name Villebois (S. Smiles, The Hugue- 
nots, p. 828, 1880). 

AVilloughby. This very English - 
looking name for a place south of Cal- 
cutta, recorded in old maps and gazettes, 
is a corruption of the native name Ulu- 
haria, so given in Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer cf India (Sat. Review, vol. 58, 
p. 184). 

Wine St., in Bristol, was originally 
Wynche Street , so called from the collis- 
trigium or instrument of torture which 
formerly stood there (Calendar of Al- 
hallowen, Bry stowe, p. 64). 

Winifred, or Winifrid, a Christian 
name, is an Anglicized form of Gwen - 
frewi, “white stream,” the name of a 
Welsh saint, assimilated to A. Sax. 
Winfrith, “friend of peace” (Yonge, 
Christian Names, ii. 184). 

Winkel (corner, nook), in Lange 
Winkel, the name of a place on the 
Rhine, is a corruption of Weinzell, the 
Vim cello of the Romans (H. G. Eearn- 
side, Beauties of the Rhine, p, 184). 

AVinterthur, the name of a small 
town in Switzerland, as if “ AVinter- 
door,” is a Germanized form of the 
Celtic Vitodurum (Forstemann). 

Wohlfahrt, “ Welfare, ”as a German 
proper-name, is a corruption of Wolf- 
hart (Andresen). 

Womenswold, the popular pronun- 
ciation of the place-name Wilmings - 
loold. So Simpson of Selmeston (Sus- 
sex) ; Wedgefield of Wednesfield ; Nurs- 
ling of Nutshalling (see N. and Q. 5th 
S. ii. 94, 880). 

Woodhottse, a family-name of East 
Anglia, is a corruption of the old Eng. 
word woodivose, or wodewose (zzpilosus). 
— Wycliffe, Isaiah xxxiv. 14 (homines 
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syhestres, Vulg.) ; cf. Is. xiii. 21, Jer. 1. 
39. 

“ Wodeweee (woockvose), silvanus, sa- 
tirus.” — Prompt. Parvulorum , c. 1440, 
from A. Sax. wode , wood, and wesan , 
to be; “a man of the woods.” 

Woolford, ) surnames, are suj>posed 

Woolen, ) to be corruptions of the 
A. Sax. names Wulfweard and Wulf- 
him (Ferguson, 140). 

Wool Lavington, in Sussex, is Wulf- 
UJmg-tun t Wulflafs property, as distin- 
guished from Bar Lavington , i.e. Bear - 
lafing-tun , Beorlaf s property (Kemble, 
in Philolog. Soc . Proc. iv. p. 4). 

Woolstone, a surname, is an in- 
stance of a wolf masquerading in 
sheep’s clothing, being a disguised form 
of A.Sax. Vulf stein, “Wolf-stone,” better 
known as St. Wulstan (Yonge, Christ . 
Names, ii. 269). Compare Icel. name 
Stein-olfr, Norweg. Steinulf. 

Woolwich, on the Thames, is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient name Hulviz (in 
Domesday), i.e . “hill reach,” of Norse 
origin (Taylor, 164). 

Wormwood, a surname, is said to be 
a corruption of Ormond (Camden, Be- 
maines , 1637, p. 122). 


Wormwood Gate, also called the 
“Earl's Gate ,” and “ Ormond's Gate,” 
Dublin, is a corruption of Gormond 
Gate (Gilbert, History of Dublin , vol. i. 
p. 344). 

Wrath, Cape, on N. coast of Scot- 
land, so called as if beaten by wrathful 
storms, was originally Cape Hvarf a 
Norse name indicating a point where 
the land trends in a new direction 
(Taylor, 390). Cf. A. Sax. hwearf a 
turning, a bank or shore, our “ wharf.” 

Wrenside, in the Lake District, de- 
rives its name, not from the bird, but 
from Hrani, an Icelandic Yiking, whence 
also Rainsbarrow (Taylor, 174). 

Wrynose, a place-name on the bor- 
ders of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
is a corruption of the older name Warme 
Hause (N. and Q . 4th S. i. 555). 


Z. 

Zernebock, the Teutonic corruption 
of Zernibog , “ the Black God,” the evil 
principle of the ancient Sclavonians, 
which was supposed to be compounded 
of man and goat (bock). — C. W. King, 
Handbook of Engraved Gems , p. 140. 



WORDS CORRUPTED BY COALESCENCE OF THE 
ARTICLE WITH THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


A. 

A — An — The. In popular speech the 
article frequently coalesces so closely 
with its substantive, especially when it 
begins with a vowel, that the two vir- 
tually become one word, and it some- 
times happens, when the two are sun- 
dered again in being committed to 
writing, that a fragment of the aggluti- 
nated article adheres to the substan- 
tive, or a portion of the substantive is 
carried away by the article. This 
especially applies to unusual or learned 
words. Speak to a rustic of an ame- 
thyst, cm anagram , an epic , an oxytone , 
and it is an even chance whether he 
does not, on being required, write those 
words a namethyst , a nanagram, a nepic , 
a noxytone. It is equally doubtful 
whether, on the other hand, a narcotic, 
a narwhal^ a nimbus, a nuncio , will not 
be to him an arcotie , an arwhal , an 
imbue , an undo. Similarly aluminum, 
affray , amalgam , alarum , apothecmy, 
academy , sound to uneducated ears un- 
distinguishable from a luminum , a fray , 
a malgam , a larum , a pothecary , a 
cademy. 

Many of these popular errors are now 
stereotyped in the language. Every- 
body writes a newt instead of an ewt , 
which was originally the correct form ; 
a nickname , instead of an ekename ; 
and again, by the opposite mistake, an 
adder instead of a nadder , an auger 
instead of a nauger , an apron instead of 
a napron, an orange instead of a norange , 
an umpire instead of a nwmpire. 

Similar coalitions of the article are 


observable in French and other lan- 
guages. 

In old texts and MSS. these phe- 
nomena are of frequent occurrence. 
For example, Palsgrave (1580) has : 
“ Hec insula, a nylle ; hec acra, a 
nakyre ; hie remus, a nore; hec ancora, 
a nankyre In Wright’s Vocabularies 
we find : “He can romy as a naese ; ” 
“ he can lowe as a noxe ” (p. 151) ; “hoc 
pollicium, a nynche , hie oculus, a me, ” 
(p. 206) ; “hec amis, a nerei hoc os- 
trium, a noetyre ” (p. 179) ; “hec simea, 
a nape ; hec aquila, a ncggle ; hie lutri- 
cius, a notyre ” (p. 220) ; anguilla, a 
neele. 

In William of Palerne we find no 
nei$, no negg, for non ei$, none egg ; thi 
narmce for thine armes ; a noynement for 
an oynement. 

In the Three Metrical Bomances 
(Camden Soc.) we meet a nayre z z an 
heir, a nanlas zz an anlas, a noke zz an 
oak. 

In the Holderness dialect f, the defi- 
nite article, commonly becomes blended 
with the word it accompanies. And so 
with the indefinite article ; not only such 
forms as “a nawd man ” (an old man) 
may be heard, but even occasionally 
“two nawd men” ( Holderness Glos- 
sary, Eng. Dialect Soc. p. 5). In in- 
fantile speech the same is observable. 
A child informed that he might have an 
egg for breakfast, begs that he may have 
“ two neggsP Compare the following: — 
The tother was Jalowere thene the $olke of a 
nave. 

ftlorte Arthurs , 1. 3283 (E.E.T.S.). 
[i.e. an aye , an egg.] 
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A nopys mow men sayne he makes. 

The Bohe of Cur tasye (in Way, Prompt . 

Parv. p. 346). 

[ue. an ape’s mouth.] 

To here of Wisdome thi neres be halfe defe, 
Like a Nasse that lysteth upon an Harpe. 
Hermes Bird ( Ashmole , Theatrum Chemicum, 
p. m). 

The 16th century MS. (Ashmole, 48) 
has A narrows, A narchar, A nowar , for 
An archer, arrow, hour. 

“ He set a napyll upon ayron yarde” 
(hence the name of Naples /). — Thoms, 
Early Prose Romances , ii. 49. On the 
other hand, egromancy (for negromancy ) 
occurs Id. p. 52. 

A nother way. — Mmndevile , Voiage, p. 126 
(ed. Halliwell). 

He sente to hem a nother seruaunt. — Wy- 
cliffe, Mark xii. 4. 

Bake hem in a novyn. — MS. in Way, 
Prompt. Parv. 

Whenne thys werre ys at A nende . 

Sege of Rone , Egerton MS. (Percy Polio MS. 
lii. p. xliv.). 

“ What ’ave you got there? ” asked Mac. 
“Aliening!” said Benny. — Froggy's Little 
Brother, p. 62. 

It was the boast of an Oxford guide 
that he “ could do the alls, collidges, and 
principal hedifices in a nour and a 
naff” (Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, 
pt. i. ch. v.). 

Coalitions of this description are not 
uncommon in the Manx dialect of the 
Keltic. Beside the borrowed words 
naim, an uncle, for yn earn, old Eng. 
an earn ; naunt, an aunt ; neeinfan , an 
infant, we find nastee, a gift, for yn 
astee ; neean, the young of birds, for yn 
eean; Nerin, Ireland, for yn Erin; 
Niwr, the East, for yn ar ; noash, a cus- 
tom, for yn oash ; noi, against, for yn 
Qoui, the front ; nest, the moon, for yn 
eayst ; and, on the other hand, yn edd, 
a nest (as if anest), for yn nedd (Gaelic 
nead) ; yn eeair, the West, for yn neear; 
but niurin, hell, for yn iurin. 

Compare in Italian aspo and naspo, 
abisso and nabisso , astro and nostro , in- 
ferno and ninferno, astrico and lastrico ; 
Catalon. ansa and nansa ; old Span. 
leste, for Vests, the East (Minslieu) ; 
Wall, egrimanden, from necromanden 
(Diez). 

The name of the village of Nezero in 
Northern Greece is derived from ezero , 


the Bulgarian word for a lake, near 
which it is situated, together with the 
prefix n, which is the termination of 
the accusative case of the Greek article 
attached to the noun. Similar instances 
are found in Nisvoro, the modern form 
of the ancient Isboros, Negropont, from 
Egripo, the corruption of Euripm, the 
full form having been ig rbv *E&pov, ig 
rov'lofiepov, &c. ; Stanco , ig ryv Kw, StaU- 
mene, ig n)v A ryivov, the modern names 
of Lemnos and Cos. 

Again, in plural names, the s of the 
article becomes prefixed, as in Satinas, 
formerly the ordinary name for Athens, 
i.e . ig rag 'A Oyvag, while here again the 
full form may be seen in arovg trrvXovg, 
the peasant’s name for the remains of 
the Temple at Bassee, in Arcadia, i.e. 
The Pillars (Tozer, Researches in the 
Highlands of Turkey, vol. ii. p. 42). 

It is owing to a similar cause, pro- 
bably, that in modem Etruria many 
ancient place-names beginning with a 
vowel now are written with an initial 
n — e.g. Norchia, anciently Orchia, Hor- 
chia, and Orcle, so Nannius for Annius, 
Nanna for Anna (Dennis, Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i. p. 204, ed. 
1878). 

§ The “ natural vowel ” u, as in “th£f 
book,” pronounced very quick (Glossic 
dim), may be e, a, or u in print (Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray, Grammar ofW. Somer- 
set, E.D.S.) ; and so any short vowel at 
the beginning of a word might come to 
be mistaken for the indefinite article d 
(e.g. old Eng. y dropsy for a dropsy, 
isciatica for a sciatica), or to be merged 
in the definite article tf/a/which preceded 
it (e.g. old Eng. the esample, thesample , 
the sample ). 

Thus old Scotch Irism, bysyme occur 
in G. Douglas for abysm , Fr. abysme . 

The Duchess of Norfolk, writing to 
Pepys in 1681, speaks of “ten or a 
leven peses ” of Scotch plaid (Pepys' 
Correspondence). 

“Your papa ain’t a ’ Piscopal says 
a New England speaker in Mrs. Stowe’s 
Poganuc People , “he don’t have a 
’ lumination in his meeting-house.” 
Compare old Fr. Ii vesque for li evesques , 
It. vescovo , from episcopus. 

Barouns and Burgeis * and Bonde-men also 
1 sau3 in j:at Semble * as 3e fichul heren her- 
aftur. 

Vision of P. Plowman, A. Prol, 1. 97* 
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A semhlee of Peple. — Mattndevile, Voiage 
and Tramile , p. 3 (ed. Halliwell). 

Ruspiceris [t.e, omspim] are \joo J?flt loken 
to horis or tymis. — Apology for Lollards , 
p. 95. 

The Sun and the Mune was in the clips be- 
twixt nin and ten in the morning and was 
darkish abut three quarters of a nour. — Re- 
gister of St. Andrew's , Newcastle , Sept. 13, 
1699 (Burns, Parish Registers , p. 192). 

To the same cause perhaps is due the 
loss of an initial vowel in many mod. 
Greek words, e.g. to orpdh, the oyster, 
for oiarpifiiov ; to <piSi, the snake, for 
ofifoav ; to Xu Si, the oil, for tXdSiov ; 
if ytSa, the goat, for alyiSiov ; vine- 
gar, for b^vSiov ; tnrin, house, for oinri- 
tlov , Lat. hospitium (compare old 
Eng. spital for hospital). Compare 
Italian nemico , pitaffio, ragno , vo.ngelo, 
vena , oats (Florio), for inemico, cpitaffio, 
aragno , evangelo , arena. 

§ The agglutination of the definite 
article, the, le, with its substantive, was 
so complete in old English and old 
French that the two were generally 
written and printed as one word. For 
example, in a letter of “ Edward par la 
grace de dieu Koi Dengleterre Seigneur 
Dirlaunde et Dues Daquitaine ” to “le 
Priour de Lahbaye de Westmoster,” 
directed against vagabond monks, and 
dated “le xxiij jour de May lan de 
nostre regne tierz,” we find lest at 
( rz Vetat) and leyde (rz la, aide ). — Quoted 
in Stanley, Memoirs of Westminster 
Abbey , p. 537. 

The title of a book published about 
1508 is— 

Les presenter H cures a l usage de Rouan 
. . . auec ... les figures de lapocalipse , . . . 
et aultres hystoires faictes h lantique (in 
Nisard , Hist, des Livres Populuires , ii. 299). 

In the Oregon jargon spoken along 
the Columbia River, lame Min, medicine, 
is from Fr. la medicine ; lala,n , tongue, 
for la langue ; litem, teeth, for les dents ; 
laldes, for la grasse ; lawie for la vieille 
(Wilson, Prehistoric Man, vol. ii. pp. 
587, 688). 

Caxton has ihincarnaaion ( Poly - 
cJwonicon, 1482, p. 1); thapostlcs (Id.); 
thende , thabbay ( Godfrey of Boloyne , 
last page); thcmgel, thadvent, “ thabyte 
of a monk/’ thentent , therthe, thepy- 
phanye, thistorie, {honour , thospytal , &c. 

Talde la$he, th’ old law, occurs in 
Orminn, about 1200, vol. ii. p. 280 ; 
“ towd hen.” the old hen, was a popu- 


lar name for the eagle of the lectern in 
Chester Cathedral. 

No we let the women also praye after thex- 
ample of the men. — N. Udull, Trans . Paraph . 
of Erasmus, 1549. 

“ You would have vs uppon tMpp , 
would you?” [i.e. the hip]. — Sir 
Thomas More, MS. Harl. 7368, fol. 8. 
Tussor (1580) has thencrea&e for the en- 
crease, thend for the end. 

Chaucer speaks of “ Daniel in t horri- 
ble cave ” {Man of Laios Tale, 1. 4893, 
ed. Wright), which recalls the song of 
“ a norrihle tale,” popular some twenty 
years ago. 

The Cumberland folk say “ T wether 
an’ twasps kes spoilt o’ trasps ” [the 
weather and the wasps have spoiled all 
the rasps] . — Dickinson, Glossary, p. vi. 

The natives of the Teme Valley, Here- 
fordshire, commonly pronounce the as 
thun. Thus “ thun Orchard,” “thun 
Ash,” “thun Oak,” “thun Hole,” 
farms which have since become u the 
Norcliard,” “ the Nash,” “ the Noke,” 
and “the Knoll” farms ( N . and Q. 
5th S. ii. 197). 

So “Atten ale.”— Vision concerning 
Piers the Plowman, Pass 1. 1. 43, Text C. 
(in some MSS. a, tie nale, and at the nale 
occurs in Chaucer, Gant. Tales, 6931), 
is to be analyzed into at,ten{ or then), the 
dative of the article, and ale ( zz ale- 
house). So at the nende is for at then 
end ; and compare surnames like Atten- 
borough; atte nohe, otic nor chard, are 
also found for at then ohe , at then or- 
chardc. 

A similar corruption is the tone, the 
tothcr, from that one, that other, where t 
is the sign of the neuter gender, as in 
tlia-t , id (cf. Lat. d in i-d, quo-d , illu-d). 
— Skeat, Notes to Piers me Plowman, 
p. 8, and p. 118. 

§ The initial letter changes in Celtic 
words, it has been pointed out by Lord 
Strangford ( Letters and Papers, p. 182), 
were merely phonetic originally, and 
now have been raised to a grammatical 
value by the art of writing, which fixed 
them. That acute philologist remarks : 
“An Irish ‘ eclipse ’ is merely this : sup- 
pose modem Greek unwritten, and 
taken down for the first time as Irish 
was once taken down, rhv rbirov, ri\v 
rrbXiv, tonddpo, timbdli, or toddpo , tibdli, if 
you choose, for no Greek conceives th© 
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alternatives to be other than the same 
thing. Literary fashion may separate 
them, when first written, as to ndopo , ti 
mbol/i ; and grammarians, improving 
on it, and seeking to show the original 
letter and the pronunciation at once, 
may write to d-topo and ti b-polis thus 
people would ultimately cease to recog- 
nize the d and b as part of the article. 
This is a pure, genuine Irish eclipse. 
Bo, in Welsh, you may call pen, a head, 
fy mhen, my head, grammatical permu- 
tation ; but it is really merely phonetic 
in origin, min or mini mhm for min pen 
(mein a penna); which min, I believe, is 
actually found.” 

Lord Strangford remarks that in Al- 
banian imiri, tmirit, , tmnirmfy &c., are 
inflectional forms of the word mir, good, 
and that these initial changes cannot 
possibly be other than “ the stiffened 
•dead remains of a prefixed article, once 
a separate word ” (Loiters and Papers , 
p. 145). 

§ A curious instance of two words, 
when pronounced, running together 
and leading to a misunderstanding, oc- 
curred a few years ago in the House of 
Commons. A member, in supporting 
the Boyal Titles Bill, spoke of “this 
legitimate and reasonable proposal.” 
The Speaker, catching the words as 
“ legitimate an’ dreasonable” and think- 
ing, with Soto in the play ( Women 
Pleased , iv. 1) — 

There’s a strange parlous T before the reason, 
A very tall T, which makes the word liigh- 
t reason , — 

promptly called the honourable mem- 
ber to order for using the wrnrd “ trea- 
sonable.” The member explained, 
amidst loud cheers, that the word ho 
used was “reasonable.” In fact, he 
was unconsciously a victim to aggluti- 
nation. The following miscellaneous 
instances of the influence of popular 
pronunciation upon words in this way 
may be noted : — 

“ The werlde es thy notvene ” (Morte 
Arthur e, 1. 1806), Le. The world is thine 
own. 

“Wei bruc pvt tin euening ” (King 
Horn , 1, 206), a miswriting for pi neue- 
ning , “ Enjoy well thy naming ” (as if 
in Mod. Eng. “ thine aming ”). 

We even find in Wyclifie, “ Prestis 

mien ny$e masse” ( Unprinted Works, 


E.E.T.S. p. 886), “Priests say high 
mass,” where the n of the previous 
word has got attached to hy$e. , 

In an inventory of 1519 occurs 
“ fuschan in appules ” for “ fustian o’ 
Naples ” (Peacock, Ghwrch Furniture , 

p. 200). 

The colloquial French phrase, etre en 
age , to be in a great perspiration, stands 
for tire en nags , as if “ to be in a swim ” 
(Larchey, Scheler). 

In the Creole patois, similarly, zan - 
neau is for des a.nneaux ; zebe for des 
herbes ; zorcie for des oreilles ; divin, 
wine, for du vin (J. J. Thomas, Creole 
Grammar ). 

Tawdry , originally gaudy like the 
goods sold at St. Aw dry s fair, has ap- 
propriated the t of Saint , as in the old 
church- and street-names, Tabb’s (St. 
Ebb’s), Tann’s, (St. Ann’s), Tantolin’s 
(St. Antliolin’s), Tooley (St. Olave). 

So to before the infinitive is in old 
English often agglutinated. 

lie ne myghte out of his lierte throwe 
This merueillous desyr, his wyf tassaye , 

N eedlees, god wot, he thoughte liir for 
tajj'ruy 6 . 

Chaucer , Clerkes Tale, 1. 450. 

In Vision of P. Plowman, A. ix. 20, 
one MS. has a, tom for at horn , at 
home. 

In the same poem we read of 

A Castel of Kuynde I-mad • of foure skunues 
fringes. 

Pass. X. 1. S} (MS’, H. 2). 

i.c.foures hynnes , of four kinds of things. 

The surname Nolt was originally 
atten-holt, At the wood, like Atwood, 
Atwell, Attenborough ; Nash for atten- 
ash, N alder for atten-alder ; so Tash 
from “at th’Ash,” Thynne from “at 
thTnne” (Bardsley, Eomance of the 
London Directory, p. 45). 

The plain of Nasor (1 Maccabees xi. 
67) is a mistake for Asor (“ Hazor), due 
to the final n of the preceding word in 
the Greek (LXX.) version, “ ro ? retilov 
Naoibp,” having become attached to it 
( Bib. Diet ii. 466). Similarly Eusebius 
has id t tv ’QopdO for ian NoopdO, “it is 
Naarath ” (Id. p. 458). 

Lough Corrib, in Ireland, would be 
more correctly Loch Orrib, but the two 
words got glued together, and, when 
parted, one carried away a portion of 
the other (Joyce, i. 158 J. 
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To trickle, Prof. Skeat holds, was 
one© to strickle, O, Eng. etrikelen (from 
0. E. striken, to flow), but the word 
being almost always used in the colloca- 
tion 44 tears strickle,” 44 teres strikelen,” 
the initial 8 was merged in the pre- 
ceding word and finally lost. 

Abacot, a word given in almost every 
Eng. dictionary, from Phillips down- 
wards, with the meaning, “a cap of 
estate in the form of two crowns worn 
by the kings of England,” and so in 
Spelman, Glossm'ium , 1664, and Baker, 
Chronicle , 1641, who apparently took it 
from Holinshed (ed. A. Fleming), 1587. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray has shown that 
this abacot is a corruption (probably 
under the influence of Lat. abacus , Fr. 
abaque) of an older form abococlcet (in 
Hall, 1550), which again is merely a 
bococket , run together into one word, or 
rather a bycochet or bycoket (Fabyan, 
Chron. 1494, p. 654). Old Eng. by - 
cocket is from old Fr. bicoquet , biquoquet , 
a military cap, a diminutive of old Fr. 
bicoque. Compare Sp. bicoquin , a cap 
with two points (The Atheneeum, Feb. 
4, 1882, p. 157). These latter words are 
perhaps akin to cock , a projection; then 
abacot would be just 44 a bi-cocked ” 
(hat). 

Abee (Fr.), the aperture through 
which the water flows that puts a mill 
in motion, has originated in la bee , the 
opening (from beer , to be open), being 
mistaken for Vabee (Scheler). Compare 
Prov. Fr. (Berry) “inettre d la cm ” (in 
shelter) for d Vacoie , or d Vecoi (Littre, 
Hist, de la Langue Frangaise, i. 127). 

Abrostino (It.), a sort of wild grape, 
is for labrostino, from Lat. labruscum 
(Diez), the l being dropped as if be- 
longing to the article. 

Adder stands for a nadder (Scot, a 
nether), misunderstood as an adder , old 
Eng. nadder e, neddere , A. Sax. nmdre, 
Icel. na%r, Goth, nadirs, probably de- 
rived from Lat. natrix (swimmer), a 
water-snake, whence also Ir. nathair , a 
snake, Welsh nadir (see W. Stokes, 
Irish Glosses , p. 46). Benfey connects 
the word with Sansk. root snd , to bathe, 
which is, indeed, common to Lat. we, 
to swim, and natrix. 

Neddyr, or eddy r. Serpens. — Prompt. 
Parv. 


Robert of Gloucester says of Ire- 
land : 

Nedres ny o}?er wonnes ue mow jjer be 
no3t — Chronicle , p. 45. 

Agosta, or aragosta , a name in the 
Adriatic for the langouste , or cray-fish 
( Falinurus vulgaris), the initial l being 
mistaken for the article. See Long- 
oyster, p. 222. 

Albatros, formerly spelt algatroe, 
Sp. alcatraz, a sea-bird, originally the 
pelican, in the sense of a 44 water- 
carrier,” stands for Arab, al-qddus , 
“the-watervessel,” from (Arab.) al, the, 
4- (Greek) kudos, a water- vessel (De- 
vic). 

Alcove, Fr. alcove, Sp. alcoba, Portg. 
alcova, from Arab, al-qobba, 44 the- 
closet.” Etymologically, therefore, if 
we say 44 the alcove,” the expression is 
tautological ; just as 44 an alkali ” (Arab* 
al-qali) is equivalent to 44 an the-kali,” 
and 44 the Alcoran ” (Arab, al-qoran , 
“ the reading ”) is “ the the-Coran.” 

Similar formations involving the 
Arabic article are Alchemy, from Arab. 
al-kimid ; Alcohol, from Arab, al-kohl ; 
Alembic, from Arab, al-anbiki Al- 
gebra, from Arab, al-jabr ; Almanack, 
apparently from Arab, al-manakh. 

The Arabic article al is latent in Sp. 
achaque, illness ; aciba/r, aloe-tree ; azo- 
far, brass; azogue , quicksilver; azucena, 
lily. It appears more plainly in Sp. 
alacran, scorpion ; alarde , a review ; al - 
bornoz , mantle ; alboroio, riot ; alcabala, 
alcaide, &e. 

Alligator contains a coalescent 
article, formerly spelt alagartoe, stand- 
ing for Sp. el lagarto , 44 the lizard.” 

Alumelle (Fr.), old Fr. alemelle , owe 
their initial a to the article, and should 
properly be la lumelle, la lemelle (mis- 
understood as V alemelle), from Lat. 
Imnella, i.c. laminula, a diinin . of 
lamina (Scheler). See Omelet below. 

Ammunition, an Eng. form of old Fr. 
amumtion , which seems to be due to a 
popular misunderstanding of la mum - 
tion as Vamunition (Skeat, Etym . Diet. 
p. 777). 

Amproie (Prov. Fr. Wallon), a lam- 
prey, is from Fr. lamproie (understood 
as V amproie), Sp. and Portg. lamprea , 
It. lampreda, Lat. lampeira (Littre). 
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Ancespade, an old name for the 
petty officer called a lance-corporal, is 
another form of lance spade (also used), 
misunderstood as V ancespade, Fr. lance - 
pessade (Cotgrave), It. lancia epezzata 
(from spezzare, to break), “ a Lance - 
spezzado , a demie-lance, a light-horse- 
man.” — Florio. 

Angouste, an old French word for a 
locust or grass-hopper (Cotgrave), is 
properly langouste . Compare Agosta. 

Locust, Langouste, haneton, angouste . — 
Sherwood, Eng. -French Diet. 1660. 

Antille, a Wallon word for a freckle 
or red spot, is from Fr. lentille (Lat. 
lenticula), evidently mistaken as V entitle. 

Anveyerg, the name of a parish in 
Monaghan, is Ir. An-bheith-dhearg , i.e. 
“ The-red-bircli ” (Joyce, i. 23). 

Apricot, Fr. abricot, Portg. alhricoque , 
contain the Arab, article at, being from 
Arab, al-barquq, i.e. at, the, + Lat. 
prcecoqua, early ripe (fruit). 

Apron is a corrupt form, originating 
in a napron being mistaken for an 
apron , exactly as if we used an apicin 
for a napkin. Napron or naprun is the 
form found in prov. and old English, 
from old Fr. naperon (or napperon ), a 
large cloth, derived from old Fr. nape, a 
cloth (Mod. Fr. nappe), which word is a 
corruption of Lat. mappa. 

Barmclothe or naprun, Limas. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

[He] put before his lap a napron white. 

Spenser, F. Queene, V. v. 20. 

Nappern, an apron. — Lancashire Glossary, 
E. D. S. p. l 96. 

Billmen in almaine rivets, and apernes of 
mail in great numbers. — Stow , Survay, 1603, 
p. 39 (ed. Thoms), 

For a similar mistake compare : — 

Charevastre, An Ash Cloth, N ash-cloth, or 
Buckcloth . — Cotgrave. 

Argot, the French word for slang, 
cant, was probably at first un nargot, 
denoting (1) a thief or robber, (2) 
thieves’ language. Compare nairquois, 
apparently for narguois [connected with 
narguer, to mock or sneer, nargues, a 
term of contempt, “Tush I pish! ” (Cot- 
grave), from Lat. naricare , to turn up 
the nose ( nares ) at, to sneer], defined 
by Cotgrave as “An impostor, Counter- 
feit Rogue, . . . also the gibbridge or 
barbarous language used among them.” 


Arigot, which Cotgrave gives as an 
old Fr. word for the musical instrument 
called a recorder, is evidently the same 
word as lemgau (for laringcm , from 
larynx, the throat), “ The head of the 
windpipe or throat, . . . the instrument 
of receiving and letting out breath; 
also a Flute or Pipe is called so by the 
clowns in some parts of France ” (Id.). 

Atomy, used in old and prov. Eng- 
lish for a skeleton, stands for anatomy, 
which was formerly used in that sense 
(Greek anatoms, a “ cutting up ” or 
dissection), mistaken as an atomy . 
Compare the following : — 

The Egyptians had a custome ... in the 
middest of their feasts to have brought before 
them Anatornie of a dead body dried. — Sir R. 
Barckley , Felicitie of Man, 1631, p. 30. 

Dol. Goodman death, goodman bones ! 

Host. Thou atomy , thou ! 

Dol. Come you thin thing ; come, you 
rascal. 

2 Hen. IV. v. 4, 33 (Globe ed.). 

[The 1st folio, 1623, has anatomy, Booth's 
reprint.] 

Our Jwhonny’s just turn’d till a parfet atomy. 

Anderson , Cumb. Ballads , p. 98 [Wright]. 

1 hear she's grown a mere otomy. — Swift, 
Polite Conversation, i. [Davies]. 

Compare Oxfordshire natomy, a very 
thin person, “ ’Er little un’s nuth’n 
but a natomy — E. D. Soc. Orig. Glos- 
saries, C. p. 91. 

Also notomy, or nottamy, a skeleton 
(in the Cleveland dialect a notormze), 
from anatomy, understood as a natomy. 

As thin as a notornize. — Whitby Glossary. 

Notomia, i.e. Anatomia. — Steevens, Span. 
Diet. 1706. 

Nottamy, a very thin person. —Williams 
and Jones, Somerset Glossary. 

Costard (Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1) 
appears to have, in a similar way, 
understood enigma as an egma. 

Atril (Sp.), a reading-desk or lec- 
tern, apparently el atril, being a mis- 
take for el latril or el letnl, “ the lec- 
tern,” old Fr. letrin (Diez). 

Aubours, the French name for the 
laburnum tree or Cytisus, I'aubours 
having apparently originated in Lat. 
laburnum, just as It. abrostino in Lat. 
labruscum . 

Auger, a boring tool, stands for a 
nauger , mistaken for an auger, old Eng. 
nauger and navegor, A. Sax. nafogdr, 
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i.e. “ nave-gorer,” that which pierces 
the nave of a wheel, O. H. Ger. napa- 
gir. Compare Dut. avegaar for nave- 
gaar (Skeat, Wedgwood). The Lan- 
cashire word is nodgw (E. D. Soc. 
Glossary). 

Thev bore the trunk with ti nawger . — 
Howell , Fam . Letters, ii. 54. 

From tliis word in 0. H. Gennan 
comes Fr. navrer , Norm. Fr. newer er, 
nafra , to wound or pierce, It. naverare . 

Aught, old Eng. awiht , A. Sax. diviht, 
is an agglutination of the article a 
(A. Sax. d, an) and wild (A. Sax. unht, 
a creature or thing), and so = “ a whit.” 

Avel (old Fr.), anything precious, 
stands for lavel, mistaken for Vavel , 
which is identical with It. lapillo , a 
gem or precious stone, Lat. lapillus. 

Similarly, It. avello, a stone coffin, 
Modenese lavello , Milanese navell , are 
from Low Lat. lavellum , Lat. lahellum, 
a vessel (Diez), 

Azure. In all the European forms of 
this word (Fr. azur, Sp. azul, It. 
azurro) an initial l, which we still pre- 
serve in (lapis) lazuli, has been lost 
through having been mistaken for the 
article, as if the word were Lazur , in- 
stead of, as properly, lazur. Compare 
Low Lat. lazulum , lazur, Low Greek 
lazourion (Lewis, Astronomy of the An- 
cients, p. 215), from Arab, lazwerd or 
Idjward , Pers. la juicer d (Devie, Skeat), 
so called because found in the mines of 
Ldjwurd (Yule, Ser Marco Polo, i. 158). 

Amre f Asura. — Prompt . Parvulorum. 

Lazur, the Lazuli , or Azure stone. — Cot- 
gruve . 


B. 

Bacio (It.), a site exposed to the 
North (a bacio, northward), stands for 
obacio for opacio , a shady spot (Lat. 
opams), whence also Dauphinese lubac 
for Vubac (Diez). 

Badia, an Italian word for an abbey, 
as in the proverb, “ Casa mia, casa mia, 
per piccina che tu sia, tu mi sembri 
una badia ” (“ My home, my home, 
humble though thou be, to me tliou 
seemest an abbey ”), i.e. una badia for 
abbadia. 


Bars, the French name of the fish 
which we call in English basse, Ger. bars, 
barsche, is apparently formed from the 
Greek name lahrax, i.e . the “ rapa- 
cious ” (cf. its names lupus, Fr. hup), 
which was supposed to be la hr ax. 

Billament, for habillement, under- 
stood as a billement. 

But then slice put of her head geere ffine,' 
Sbee hadd billu meats worth a 100 li . 

Percy Folio MS. vol. ii. p. 330, 1. 65. 

Dorlot, a jew ell . . . aglet, button, bilk- 
meat , &c., wherewith a woman sets out her 
apparell. — Cotgrave. 

Bittacle, a sea-term for a “ Frame 
of Timber in the Steerage of a Ship, 
where the Compass stands” (Bailey), 
whence by corruption binnacle, stands 
for habitacle (’ abitacle , a bitacle), a little 
lodge or habitation for the steersman, 
Fr. habitacle. Compare Billament. 

Ill the toure 1 went, into the habytacle 
Of dame Musyke, where she was syngynge 
The ballades swete in her fayre tabernacle. 

S'. Hawes , Pastime of Pleasure, cap. xx. 
p. 97 (Percy Soc.). 

Similarly, Laivaine, a Scottish word 
for the eve of All-Hallows in The Lady 
of the Lake, is merely a corruption of 
Halloween (’ alloween ), probably under- 
stood as a lo'ween. 

Ble (Fr.), wheat, old Fr. bled, Prov. 
blat, has lost an initial a , seemingly 
from the Low Lat. ablata, with the 
article V ablata, being mistaken for la 
biota (It. hiada, old Fr. blee). See 
Sckeler, s.v. Low Lat. ablata, ablatum , 
properly means that “carried away” 
from the field, produce. 

Boutique (Fr.), as well as It. bottega, 
Sp. botica , has lost an initial a (for 
aboufique, Lat. apotheca ) from its pro- 
bably having been merged in the 
article. Compare Eng. potecary for 
apothecary. 


0 . 

Cashew. A cashew-nut would pro- 
perly be acash'ew-nut, Fr. acafou, noix 
d’acajou, a foreign word ; Ger. acaju - 
nusz. 

Cate, a cake, or other food, provision, 
stands for old Eng. acate, victual, pro- 
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vision, originally achate , something 
bought, a marketing, a purchase (Chau- 
cer, Prologue Cant . Tales , 1. 571), old 
Fr. achat , purchase, from Low 

Lat. accaptare (to take to one’s self), 
purchase. Hence Mod. Fr. acketer . 
Bread, wine, acutes, fowl, feather, fish or fin. 

Ben Jo noon , Sad Shepherd , i. 2. 

Cess, a rate or tax, so spelt, perhaps, 
under the influence of Lat. census , Fr. 
corner, to tax, is for sees, a shortened 
form of assess (as if a sees), which ap- 
pears to have originated in Ireland. 

Compare Sessment below. 

Eudox. But what is that which ye call 
Cesse ? It is a woorde sure not used amongest 
us beere, therefore (I pray you) expounde 
the same. 

Iren. Cesse is none other but that which 
your selfe called imposition. — Spenser , View 
of State of Ireland, p. 64.3 (Globe ed.). 

Cayshun, a word used in Holderness, 
E. Yorkshire, for need, necessity, a 
mutilated form of occasion , probably 
mistaken for a casion. 

He’s neeah cayshun to waak. 

Old Eng. chesun , or cawse, Causa 
{Prompt. Parr.), for ache sun, old Fr. 
acheison, Low Lat. acheso , a corrupt 
form of occasio, occasion. 

Compare It. cagione for occagione , 
Lat. occasionem , un occagione being 
mistaken for uno ’ cag tones It. limosina 
for elimosina , Lat. cleemosuna (old Fr. 
almosne , “ alms’ ’) ; lena for alena = Fr. 
haleine (from Lat. anhelare); labarda 
for alaharda n Fr. hallebarde ; ruca 
(whence rucchctta, our “rocket”) — 
Lat. eruca. 

Clypse, a frequent form in old 
authors of eclipse, apparently misunder- 
stood as a clipse. 

There fell a great rayne and a clyps. — Lord 
Berners , Froissart, cap. exxx. 

Ilic clipsis, the clyppes of the sunne. — 
Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 272. 

And pat is cause of J>is clips • pit closeth 
now pe sonne. 

Vision of P. Plowman, B. xviii. 135. 

Clyppyce of pi sonne or money (al. clypse), 
EclipBis. -—Prompt. Parv. 

Iiyt is but the clyppus of the sune, I herd a 
clerk say.' 

Antun of Arthur, st. viii. 1. 3. 

The N. W. Lincolnshire folk still 
speak of a clips of the sun (Peacock). 


D. 

Dab, a dexterous fellow, probably 
from adept (as if a dep ’), see p. 91. 
Compare “a ’ cute fellow” for acute , 
pert for apert , lone for alone (i.e. all-one, 
Ger. allein) ; and see Live (p. 219) for 
alive . See also T. Eow in Walker’s 
Selections from Gentleman's Magazine, 
ii. 142. 

Daoious, a provincial word for auda- 
cious ( e.g . Peacock, Glossary ofN.W . 
Lincolnshire), probably originated in 
such phrases as “audacious fellow” 
being misunderstood as “a daoious 
fellow.” 

Daffodil, the narcissus, perhaps 
owes the excrescent d to the article 
and stands for tlpaffodil , north Eng. 
t'affodil , Kent de affodil (or d'affodil?), 
from old Fr. asphodile , “ tin affodill ” 
(Cotgrave); Lat. asphodelus. Daffodilly 
(Spenser) is an assimilation to lily ; 
Daffadowndilly, when applied to the 
shrub Daphne Mezereon , is due to a 
supposed connexion of the word with 
the nymph Daphne, just as Fr. afrodillc, 
Low Lat. aphrodillus, was confused 
with Aphrodite . (See Skeat, Etym . 
Diet. p. 787.) 

Drake stands for old Eng. endrahe 
(compare Icel. andrihi, Swed .anddrake, 
Dan. andrik), of which the first syllable 
has been lost, perhaps from its being 
mistaken for the article, as if an drake. 
The n of an was retained in the oldest 
English before a noun beginning with 
a consonant, e.g. “ an preost ” (Laya- 
mon). End-rake or ened-rake denotes 
etymologically the “ duck (ened) king,” 
zz Lat. anat{um)-rex. 

Somewhat similarly vie , a wager or 
challenge in gambling, old Eng. a-vie, 
is for Fr. envi zz It. invito, an inviting 
(Lat. invitare ), equivalent to 'vite for an 
invite. 


E. 

Ear, a provincial word for the kidney 
(Suffolk, Northumberland, Scotland), 
from neer (Craven), 0. Eng. mare, Ger. 
nieren, Dan. nyre, O. Norse nym, Swed, 
njure. 
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Neare of a beest, roignon. — Palsgrave , 1530. 

The near-end of a loin of veal, in 
Lincolnshire, is the part next the nears 
or kidneys (Peacock). 

El-Iskendereeyeh, the modem 
name of Alexandria, Greek 'AXtKdvdpna, 
the initial syllable being mistaken for 
the article, as if al Escandria. Simi- 
larly el Azartyeh , the modem name of 
Bethany, stands for Lazariyeh , “ Laza- 
rus’ village ; ” and Hadjar Lasbah (near 
the Bead Sea) for el Asbah. Compare 
Luxor. 

Elixir contains an implicit article, 
being Arab, el iksir , “ the philosopher’s 
stone ” (Skeat). 

Ember-days, perhaps for Tember-days 
(temper-days), mistaken for Tli ember- 
days. See p. 109. 

In a similar way theorbo , the name 
of an old musical instrument, has been 
mistaken for the orboe , and appears so 
in an advertisement, 1720, quoted in 
Southey’s Common-Place Book , ii. 338. 

Emony and enemy are popular cor- 
ruptions of the flower-name anemone , 
the first syllable evidently being mis- 
taken for the article an. “Our gar- 
deners call thomE monies.” — R. Turner, 
Bot. p. 18. See Enemy, p. Ill, Com- 
pare Atomy above. A nasturtium is 
sometimes converted by the ignorant 
into an asturtion (Leary, Every Bay 
Errors , p. 44), and even a stortioner. 

Sperage , sparage (Cotgrave), sparagus 
(Evelyn 1, have by a similar mistake 
lost an initial a, being popular forms 
of asparagus. 

Est, a Scottish form of nest, evidently 
a nest, mistaken for an est (Jamieson), 
“a bird-est ” (Hogg), like West Country 
ettle for a nettle (Wright). See Eyas 
below, and compare Manx edd, a nest, 
yn edd , the nest, beside Ir. nead, Com. 
neid , Welsh nyth. 

On the other hand, Scot, nesscock, a 
boil, seems to be for an esscock or 
erseock (Jamieson). 

Ettle, a West Country word for a 
nettle (Wright), also used in North- 
amptonshire (Sternberg). Similarly 
an ea/r , an East Country word for a 
kidney (Wright), stands for a near, old 
Eng. were, or neere, a kidney (Icel. 
nyra), whence hjdneer, hidnere, now 


spelt kidney. The Cumberland folk 
have ear , kidney, and an est for a met 
(Ferguson). 

A Wiltshire charm against the sting 
of a nettle is “ Out ’ ettle, in dock ; Bock 
zhall ha’ a new smock ; * Ettle zhan’t 
lia’narrun.” — Britton, Beauties of Wilt- 
shire, 1825. 

Eyas, a young hawk (Shakespeare, 
Spenser), is a mistake for a nyas or 
mas, that is, a “nestling” (Nares, Halli- 
well), from Fr. niais, a neastling (Cot- 
grave), and that from Lat. nidus, a 
nest, through a form nidaceus, nidm 
(cf. It. nidiace ). Compare Eye, a brood 
(of pheasants), probably from Fr. nid, 
a nest, p. 114 above. Indeed nye is 
given as an Essex word for a pheasant’s 
nest (Jephson, ArchcBolog. Soc. Trans. 
1863, vol. ii.). Cf. prov. Eng. naye , an 
egg, for old Eng. an ey. 

Couata, a couie ... a nest-full, a lairie, 
an eyase. — Ftorio . 

Nidiace falcone, a Hawke taken yoongout 
of his nest, a Ei/«.s«-faulcon. — Id. 

Niaso, an Bi/ase-hawk. — Id. 


F. 

Fray, a conflict, stands for old Eng. 
affray (from old Fr. esfrei, tumult, 

f raier, to make afraid, Low Lat. exfri- 
re, to put out (ex) of peace (frtisu ), 
disquiet, make a disturbance (Skeat, 
Etym. Diet. 776), mistaken for a fray. 
Sendes aftyre phylosophers, and his o ff ray e 
telles. Morte Arthurs , 1. 3226. 


G. 

Gell (g hard), a Scotch word for a 
leech, Welsh gel, seems to be akin to 
Swed. igel, a leech ; cf. A. Sax. igil, the 
pricking hedgehog, egl , that which 
pricks or pierces, a thistle, &c. 

Gherkin stands for an older form 
agherkin, from But. agurkje, agurkken, 
and that from Arab, al + Pers. khiydr 
(cucumber) + ken (dizain, suffix).— 
Skeat. 

GoBiLLE, in modern French lagobille, 
is from the old Fr. la agobille, a form 
which is still preserved m the Wallon 
agobille, agobye . 
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Griotte (Fr.), a sour or tart cherry, 
has lost an initial a, the older form 
Vagriotte (Cotgrave) being mistaken as 
la griotte. Agriotte or agriote (Eng. 
egriot) is said to come from Greek 
ayptoQj wild (Littrd, Scheler), but per- 
haps the original form was aigriote , 
from wig-re, sour; 0. de Serres (in 
Littrd) has “les agriotes ou cerizes 
mgres 

Guglia, the Italian word for a needle, 
is formed from aguglia, the initial vowel 
having been merged and lost in the 
article, Lat. aculeus. 

E.g . Villani, in his Istoiia, lib. ix. 
speaks of Sir John Hawkwood, the 
great general of the 14tli century, who 
had been originally a tailor, as “ John 
della guglie ” (i.e. John of the needle), 
properly “John delV aguglie" ; for 
whom see Acutus, p. 515. 

Gypsy, for gypsian or gyptian , from 
Egyptian, probably understood as a 
gyptian. 

(Sp.) Gitano, a counterfeit rogue called a 
gypson or Egyptian, — Minsheu. 

Like a Gipsen or a Juggeler. 

Spenser , Mother Hubberds Tale. 
He saw a gypcian ful sore 
Sinythe a iuu. 

Cursor Mundi (Gottingen MS.), 1. 5656. 


Heaps, a Cumberland word for tur- 
nips (E. D. Soc. Orig. Glossaries, C. 
p. 109), probably originated in prov. 
Eng. a- neap, a turnip (Lat. napus), being 
misunderstood as an ’ eap or an hxap. 
Hence also turnip (for ternepe, Lat. 
terras napus), which is not of great anti- 
quity in English, as Turner, writing in 
1548, says of the napus, “ I haue hearde 
sum© cal it in English© a turnepe — 
Names of Nen'hes, p. 55 (E. D. S. ed.). 
Compare Neaving, below. 


I. 

Iard (or yar), a Wallon word for a 
farthing or money, is from Fr. Hard, 
understood as Viard. Similarly, ieve 
(or yaife ), a hare, from Fr. Uevre, un- 
derstood* as Viewx (Sigart). 


Ingremance, an old Fr. word 4 for the 
black, art or necromancy, is from the 
old Fr. mgremamce (Gk. nekromanteia), 
the n initial having perhaps been attri- 
buted to the article un. 

Inkle, a kind of tape or shoemaker’s 
thread, stands for lingle or Ungel, the 
initial l being lost through being mis- 
taken for the French article, as if 
V ingle. Compare lyngell (Palsgrave), 
old Fr. Ugneul, lignel, a dimin. of ligne, 
a thread or line, Lat. Unea (Wedg- 
wood, Skeat). Dry den has inch (Plays, 
vol. iv, p. 314). “As thick as inkle- 
weavers ” is an old proverbial expres- 
sion. Lingel in the first of the follow- 
ing passages Nares notes is yugal in 
the early editions, which he says is 
nonsense. It is evidently a misprint 
for yngal. 

Every man shall have a special care of his 
own soal, 

And in his pocket carry his two confessors, 
His lingel , and his nawl. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Women Pleased, 
iv. 1 (ed. Darley). 

The Cobler of Canterburie, armed with his 
Aull, his Lingell, and his Last . — Cobler of 
Canterburie, 1608 ( Tarlton’s Jests, p. 107). 

Inkles, caddisses, cambrics, lawns. — Shake- 
speare, Winter’s Tale , iv. 4, 208. 

We’re as thick as a pair o’ owd reawsty 
inkle-weyvers. — Lancashire Glossary, E. D. 8. 
p. 166. 


K. 

Keton, a word meaning a soldier’s 
cassock, quoted by Jamieson (Scotch 
Did. s.v.) from Cox’s Ireland, is evi- 
dently the same word as aketon , under- 
stood as a keton; haketon (Chaucer), 
hacqueton (Spenser), Fr. hoqueton, a 
wadded coat worn under armour. 


L. . 

Lammer, a Scottish word for amber, 
is merely Fr. Vambre. 

Black luggie, lammer bead, 
Rowan-tree and red thread, 

Put the witches to their speed. 
Henderson , Folk-lore of N. Counties, 

p. 188. 

Itm x bedes of lambrer. — Inventory, 1440 
( Peacock , Church Furniture , p. 195). 
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Robert Fergusson in his Hame Con- 
tent speaks of 

Bonny Tweed 

As clear as ony hammer bead.” 

Lampone, \ the raspberry, stands for 

Lampione, / il ampone, Compare 
Piedmont, ampola, Comasque ampm , 
from Swiss ombeer (Diez). 

Lampourdan, a district of which 
the chief town was called in Latin 
Emporim (markets) and in French 
Ampouries, was formerly named VAm- 
powrdan , but is now le Lampourdan 
(G4nin, Reariat, Phiblog. i. 103). 

Landier (Fr.), an andiron, stands 
for Vandier, from old Fr. andier , old 
Eng. aundyre , Low Lat. a/nderia, 

Landit (Fr.), a fair, stands for Vendit , 
from Lat. indicium (forum), a market 
opened by proclamation. 

Lapote, a Creole word for a door 
(Trinidad), is from Fr. la porte, regarded 
as one word (J. J. Thomas). Similarly 
mmme, a man, is for un honvme , and 
mounonque , an uncle, for mon oncle. 

La Pouille, the French form of 
Apulia , for VApule, 

Larch, Sp. alerce , It. larice , Lat. 
laricem , Greek la/rix , apparently from 
Arab, al-wrz or el-arz , “the-cedar,” 
Heb. erez, cedar. 

Larigot (Fr.), a pipe, for Varigot or 
Vha/rigot (perhaps from Lat. arinca), 
according to Scheler ; but see Arigot. 

Lartjm, a noisy summons or call to 
arms, is from alarum, another form of 
alarm (Fr. alarme, It. all' arme! to 
to arms!), perhaps understood as a 
larum . 

Then shall we hear their larum, 

Shakespeare , Coriol, i. 4, 9. 

La solfa (It.), the gamut, where la 
is understood as the article, is properly 
the three last syllables of Guido’s nota- 
tion, ut, re, mi, fa, eol , la, taken in re- 
versed order (Diez). Those syllables 
were arbitrarily selected by Guido from 
this verse of a Latin hymn to St. 
John : — 

Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 

Mir a gestorum /amuli tuorum 

Solve polluti lao ii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes. 

Lastra (It.), a stone-slab or flag, 


Sp. lastre, has been formed, by prefixing 
the article, from old Fr. astrc, aistre, a 
hearthstone (Mod. Fr. dire), Low Lat. 
astrum, old and prov. Eng. aistre, esire, 
a hearth (Diez). But see Garnett, 
Phiblog . Essays, p. 30. 

Lavolta, the name of an old dance, 
apparently something like the modem 
waltz, is Fr. la volta, from It. volta, a 
turning round [Lat. voluta, from vol- 
verej ; “a kind of turning french 
dance called a Volta," — Florio. Com- 
pare waltz , from Ger. walzen, to revolve. 
However, it is often used for a dance 
which, like the mazurka, introduces 
vaults or bounds (see Nares). Com- 
pare Lenvoy (Chaucer) for V envoy. 

And draw the dolphins to thy lovely eyes, 

To dance lavoltas in the purple streams. 

Green , Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay , 
1594 (p. 165, ed. Dyce). 

Force the plump lipt god 
Skip light lavoltaes in your full sapt vaines. 

Marston , Antonio and Mellida, 
2nd pt. v. 4. 

Yet is there one, the most delightful kind, 

A loftie iumping, or a leaping round. 

[ M argin, Lavoltaes, ] 

Sir J . Davies , Orchestra , 1622, at. 70. 
Dance a lavolta , and be rude and saucy. 

Massinger , Parliament of Love, i. 
(p. 168, ed. Cunningham). 

And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos. 

Shakespeare , Hen. V. iii. 5, 33. 

Leewan, the raised part of a khan 
for persons to sit on (Farrar, Life of 
Christ, i. 4), is for el-eewdn, 

Lembic or limbeck (see Nares), a fre- 
quent old form of abrnbic (Fr. and Sp, 
alambique , from Arab, al-anbik, “ the- 
still ”), understood as a lembic. But 
compare Portg. lambique, It. Iambi, cdo. 

Imperfect creatures with helms of limbecks 
on their heads. — B, Jonson, Mercury Vindi- 
cated ( Works, p. 596). 

Memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only. 

Macbeth , i, 7, 67. 

Lemfeg, a Wiltshire word for a fig, 
is for “ Elleme fig” (E. D. Soc. Re- 
prints, B. 19). 

Lendemain (Fr.), formed by coales- 
cence of the article from le endemain , 
an extended form of demain. 

Lengue (Mod. Provencal) is for 
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Vengue (=: Fr. Vcume), Sp. engle , from 
Lat. mguen (Scheler). 

Leeo (It.), vetches, stands for Vervo, 
from Lat. ervum (Biez). 

Levier (Fr.), a sink, always now 
spoken of in Paris as le levier or un 
levier , was formerly in old French 
V&vier or esvier , from old Fr. eve, water, 
Lat. aqua (Agnel, Influence de Lang. 
Pop. p. 99 ; G6nin, i. 103). See under 
Shore, p. 334. 

Liard, “ a brazen coyne worth three 
deniers ” (Cotgrave), is the South Fr. 
li hard/i , Sp. ardite, from Basque ardita, 
which is from ardia , a sheep, like pe- 
cuma from pecus (Biez). 

Lierre (Fr.), ivy, for Vhierre (Bon- 
sard), from Lat. hedera. 

Li-qiEN, a dog in the Creole patois 
of the Mauritius, is from Fr. le chien 
(. Athenaeum , Bee. 31, 1870, p. 889). 

Lingot, formerly used for a bar or 
lump of metal, is Fr. lingot , which is 
itself merely the Eng. ingot with the 
prefixed article, Vingot (Skeat). Others 
have thought it meant a “ tongue ” of 
metal, from Lat. lingua (compare “a 
wedge of gold.” — Joshua, vii. 21 ; Heb. 
“ tongue ”), but incorrectly. 

Plaque, a flat Lingot a bane of metall. — 
Cotgrave. 

Bille ... a lingot , wedge, or gad of metall. 
— Id. 

Lingot , An ingot , lumpe, or masse of 
mettall. — Id. 

Other matter hath bin used for money, as 
.... iron lingets quenched with vinegar. — 
Camden , Remained, 1637, p. 179. 

Lisle, the place-name, was originally 
L'isle, being built on an island (Taylor, 
p. 853). So Algiers for al gezira, the 
island (now joined to the mainland). 

Littress, a technical term in the 
manufacture of playing cards for two 
sheets of paper pasted together, is 
doubtless from the synonymous French 
word Vitresse , mistaken for Utresse. 
Many of the words used in this craft 
are of French origin (Philolog. Soc. 
Tram. 1867, p. 66). 

Loba (Sp. and Portg.), a surplice, 
stands for Fr. Vaube , a white garment 
(Lat. alba), pretty much as if we spoke 
of “ a nalb.” 


Lodola, Lodoletta (It.), the lark, 
0. Sp. aheta , Prov. alauza, Fr. alouette, 
Lat. alauda. The Italian la * lodola 
has merged the initial vowel in the 
article. 

La festiva 

Lodoletta, che trae verso P aurora. 

Aleardi, Arnalda di JRoca. 

Lone, are mutilated forms of 

Lonely, ■ alone, alonely, alone - 

Lonesome, some, is. all one, wholly 
by one’s self, without company. Alonely 
person was understood as a lonely per- 
son, and alone was retained as the 
proper predicative form, just as in a 
similar case we say “ a live coal,” but 
the eel is alive, is. on lif, in life. 

Longe (Fr.), the rope of a halter, la 
hnge, is a misunderstanding of old Fr. 
Valonge, denoting (1) a lengthening 
out, (2) an extended cord, &c. 

Loover, or louver, an opening in the 
roof of old houses to let out smoke, old 
Eng. lover , is from old Fr. louvert, a 
loop-hole or opening, which is for 
Vouvert or V overt, an “ overt ” or open 
spot (Haldemann, Skeat). So the Infer- 
boards of a belfry are merely the louver, 
Vouvert, or opening boards to transmit 
the sound. 

Loquet (Le), according to M. Agnel, 
is for Voquet, Le. le hoquet (Influence de 
Lang . Populaire, p. 100). 

Loriot, the French name of the 
yellow-hammer, stands for Voriot, old 
Fr. oriot (Cotgrave), the “ golden bird,” 
from Fr. or, whence also Eng. oriole. 
Compare its Low Lat. name auri-gal- 
gulus, whence It. ri-gogolo, rigoletto . 

Loriot, in the French idiom compere 
loriot, a sty on the eyelid, has puzzled 
philologists. It is doubtless, as M. 
Sigart points out, identical with Wallon 
loriau, of the same meaning, which was 
originally Voidau, Liege oriou, which 
he connects with Sp. orznelo (Fr. orgeol , 
orgeolet ), from Lat. hordeolus, (1) a grain 
of barley, (2) the grain-like pustule on 
the eyelid (Dict.au Wallon de Mom). 
So Wallon loque and licotte, the hiccup, 
for Vhoquet and Vhicotte (Li&ge hikett), 
Wallon lamplumu, an apple charlotte, 
for Vamplunms, Flemish appebwes. 

Lowance, a Cleveland word meaning 
a portion, esp. a stipulated quantity of 
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drink, for allowance . So also in N.W. 
Lincolnshire (Peacock). SeePoTECARY. 

Luette (Fr.), the uvula, formed by 
agglutination of the article, from uette , 
i.e. mette , which (like our uvula) is a 
dimin. of Lat. uva , a grape. 

Luglio (It.), July, seems to have the 
article prefixed to Lat. Julius. But 
LuUamts is, I believe, the Talmudic 
name of the Emperor Julian. Compare 
JAlUbonne , from Julia Bona. 

Lurch, in the phrase “ to leave one 
in the lurch contains an implicit arti- 
cle. It is a metaphor from the gaming 
table, when one party gains every point 
before the other makes one (Wedg- 
wood). Im'ch is an old word for a 
game, or a state of the game, Bavarian 
Iwrz, the loss of a double game of cards 
(Garnett), Fr. lourche, which stands for 
Vourche. Cotgrave gives “ ourche , the 
game at tables called lurch,” and so 
Skinner. This is, no doubt, from Lat. 
orca, a dice-box, and not, as Prof. Skeat 
thinks, from Lat. urcens , a pitcher. 
Phrases of the same meaning borrowed 
from card -playing are It. lasciare uno 
in asso, and Ger. einen im stiche f zz ace] 
lassen . See Diez, s.v. Asso. 

[A cheat] when the gamesters doubt his play, 
Conveys his false dice safe away, 

And leaves the true ones in the lurch , 
T’endtire the torture of the search. 

Sam. Butler , Genuine Remains , ii. 262 
(ed. Clarke). 

Lute, Fr. luth, old Fr. hit, It. liuto, 
Sp. laud , have an involved article, as we 
see by comparing Portg. alaude , which 
comes from Arab, al-ud, “the ’ood.” 

A representation of the instrument 
still called the * ood is given in Thom- 
son’s The Land and the Booh , p. 686. 

Harpe, pype, and mery songe, 

Bothe lewte and sawtre. 

Romance of Octavian , 1. 198 (Percy Soc.). 

Lutin (Fr.), anight goblin, old Fr. 
kiiton, which seems to be an alteration 
of nmton, the Wallon form, from nuit. 
Perhaps mi nmton was popularly mis- 
taken for un uiton , when V niton would 
naturally follow. So old Fr. naUrinthe 
(as if un abirinthe) may be the result of 
a misunderstanding of labyrinthe, as if 
Vabyrinthe. Compare Fr. nombril for 
lomoril, i.e. Vombril , and niveau , nivel 


for Uvel (Lat. libella); It. lanfa and 
nanfa. 

Luxor, on the site of ancient Thebes, 
stands for el Eksor , “ the palaces.” 


M. 

Maca, Portuguese word for a ham- 
mock, It. amdca , Sp. hamaca , Fr. 
hamac. 

Matita (Sp.), bloodstone, for am« 
tiia, Fr. hematite , Lat. haematites, Greek 
haimatetes. Similarly, Sp. moroydes 
(Minsheu), for a moroydes, haemor- 
rhoids. 

Megrim, Fr. migraine , a headache, 
originally a complaint of one side of the 
head, is in old English more correctly 
written emygrane, or emigrane, being 
the Low Lat. emigraneus , Lat. hemi* 
cranium, Greek hemikranion (half- 
head). 

Emygrane was probably mistaken for 
a mygrane, and themygram resolved 
into the mygrane. 

Mygreyme , sekenesse, Emigranea. — Prompt. 
Pa)!). 

It is now a popular word for a whim, 
caprice, crotchet, or absurd notion. 

It was a pity she should take such megrims 
into her head. — G. Eliot, Adam Bede , chap. 
18. 

Mercement, for amercement or fine. 
Vp man for hus mysdedes * be mercement he 
taxejj. 

Langlund , Vision of Piers the Plowman . 

Pass II. 1. 159 (text C.). 

I soppose they wyl distreyn for the meny- 
mentes. — Past on Letters (ed. Gairdner, i. 109). 

(Skeat, Notes to P. the Plowman , loc, 

oit.) 

Mine (Fr.), a measure of capacity, 
has lost an initial e, which was perhaps 
merged in the article ; compare old Fr. 
emine, from Lat. hemina, Greek ypiva. 
So Sp. guilena for Lat. aquilina . 

Mophrodite, in N. W. Lincolnshire 
for hermaphrodite, which was no doubt 
taken for a mapJmddte. 

Muck, in the phrase “to run a 
muck,” originally “to run amoch,” is 
from Malay amuco. See p. 247. 
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N. 

Nabsy, a Northampton word for an 
abscess (Wright), which by a twofold 
blunder was turned into a nabscess, and 
that, being mistaken for a plural, into 
a supposed singular form, a nabsy. 
Similarly, the wife of a Middlesex la- 
bourer once informed me that her hus- 
band was suffering from a haps (singular 
of abscess 1) under his arm. Cf. Axey, 
p. 15. 

Nackendole, a Lancashire word for 
a weight of eight pounds, stands for an 
aghendole, old Eng. eygtyndele , mesure 
(Prompt, Pcurv.), the eighth part of a 
coom or half quarter, Dutch achtendeel. 

She should yearely have one aghen-dole of 
meale. — Pott , Discovers of Witches , p. 23 [iu 

E. D. Soc. Lancashire Glossary, p. 154, where 
the origin is quite mistaken], 

Nads. Tusser uses a nads for an 
adze . 

An ax and a nads to make troffe for thy 
hogs. 

Fine Hundred Poi rites, E. D. Soc. ed. p. 36. 

Naglet, for an aglet , the tag of a 
lace, ayguUt (Spenser), Fr. aguillette, 
and aiguillette. 

Thou mavest buy as much love for a naglet 
in the middle of Scotland, as thou shalt 
winne by thy complaints. — Dux Grammati- 
cus, 1633. 

Compare “ my nagget cupp ” ( The 
TJnton Inventories, p. 32) for “ mine 
agate cup.” 

Nale, in old authors is used for an 
ale-house, especially in the expression 
“ at the nale ” (Chaucer, 0. Tales , 
6931), or “ atte nale.” The original 
form was atten ale for at then ale, where 
then is the dative of the. At the nende 
is similarly found for at then end 
(Skeat, Notes to P. Plowman , p. 8). 

And rather then they wyll not be as fine, 

As who is finest, yea, as smooth and 
slicke, 

And after sit uppermost at the wine, 

Or nale , to make hard shift they wyll not 
sticke. 

F. Thynn. Debate between Pride and Lowliness 

(no. 1568), p. 53 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Nanberry, a N. W. Lincolnshire 
word for an anberry (which see, p. 7), 
a wen, A. Sax. rnipre. 

Nang-nail, a Cleveland word for a 


com on the foot, for an angnail, which 
is the Cumberland word, i.e. an agnaile, 
which formerly denoted a “ little come 
upon a toe ” (vid. Cotgrave, s.v. Gorret). 
In N. W. Lincolnshire nangnail is an 
agnail and a com (Peacock). In Lanca- 
shire it appears as a nagnail ( Glossary, 
Nodal and Milner, E.D.S.), with an 
imagined reference probably to nag, to 
torment or irritate. 

Narrow- wriggle, see p. 252. 

NASPO-(It.), a reel, for un aspo (Sp. 
aspa). So nastro , a star (Florio), for 
un astro (Lat. astrum) ; ninferno for in- 
ferno ; nabisso for un abisso. 

Naterelle, the same as nape 
( Prompt . Parvulorum), has arisen from 
an haterelle . 

Oecipicium, J?e haterelle of hede. — Me- 

dulla. 

An haterelle , cervix, cervicula, vertex. — 
Cath. Ang. 

Old Fr. haterel , hasierel , the nape of the 
neck. 

Natter- jack, a prov. Eng. name for 
a kind of toad, is probably for an after - 
jack, from A. Sax. after , poison. 

Naul, the name of a village near 
Balbriggan, co. Dublin, is the Irish an 
adll ('n aill), “ the rock ” (Joyce, i. 24). 

Naunt, an aunt (Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Pilgrim , iv. 1 ; Dry den, 
Plays, vol. iv. p. 304), originated in 
mine aunt being mistaken for my naunt . 
Lancashire man, an aunt (E.D. Soc.). 
So nuncle (Lear, iii. 2) for mine unch, 
Worcestershire my nunkle (Kennett) ; 
neam or name, uncle, for old Eng. 
mine earn ; ningle , a favourite, for mine 
ingle ; “my sweet ningle ” (Dekker). 
Compare Wallon mon mononk, my 
uncle (i.e. mon mon-oncle ), el mnk, the 
uncle, and Fr. tante, aunt, either for ta 
ante (tua amita), (Littre), or for ma-t- 
ante, mine aunt (Seheler). Compare 
also ma mie for m'arme ; and mamour, 
mourette, in Le Roux, Diet. Gomique. 
Nowne is also found arising from mine 
own , “Be his nowne white sonne.” — 
Roister Doister , i. 1 (Shaks. Soc.). The 
Scottish say “ his nain, nawn, or 
nyaum ” (Jamieson); Mid- Yorks, “thou 
nown bairn” (Robinson, E.D.S.). 

N avan, in Ireland, stands for nEam- 
huin, i.e. an Eamlmin , “the neck- 
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brooch,’’ fabled to have its name from 
the golden brooch of the Princess 
Macha (Joyce, i. 85). 

Naviron, a Wallon form of Fr. un 
amton , an oar (old Eng. MSS. a nore ). 
The word was perhaps assimilated to 
another word naviron, meaning a float 
(Scheler). 

Nawl, a frequent form of awl (A. 
Sax. cel) in old English (Beaumont 
and Fletcher), nal (Wyclifle, Ex. xxi. 6), 
nail (Tnsser), from a misunderstanding 
of an (ml as a nawl. 

Canst thou . . , bore his chaftes through 
with a naule ? — Bible, 1551, Job xli. 1. 

Lance de S. Crespin, A shoomakers nawle. 

- — Cot grave. 

Poincte, a bodkin or nawle. — Id. 

Beware also to spurne againe a nail. 

Good Counsail of Chaucer. 
Hole bridle and saddle, whit lether and nail . 

Tusser, Five Hundred Pointes, 1580 
(E. D. Soc. ed. p. 36). 

Nay word, a provincial word for a 
by-word or proverb, seems to stand for 
an aye-word, a word or expression 
always or perpetually used (Gentle- 
man's Magazine, July, 1777). The same 
writer quotes as sometimes found a 
narrow for an arroiv ; a nogler, a com- 
mercial traveller, probably originally a 
nagler for an hagler ; a nmlbourn, a 
torrent sometimes dry (Kent), for an 
ailbourn or eylebourn. 

Nay word, a bye- word, a laughing-stock. — 
Forby, Vocabulary of East Anglia , 

In any case have a nay-word, that you may 
know one another’s mind . — Merry Wives of 
Windsor , ii. 2. 

It is doubtless a corrupted form, a 
nayword for an ayword, the latter occur- 
ring in Twelfth Night, ii. 8 : “ gull him 
into an cvyword ” (fol.). Ayword is pro- 
bably from ay, always, A. Sax. d, also 
customary, common ; cf. ce, common 
law. 

Nbaving, yeast or barm (Worlidge, 
Did, Busticum , 1681), is a corruption 
of an heaving (Skeat). Compare Heaps. 

Neb-tide, an old form of an ebb-tide , 
quoted in Nares (ed, Halliwell and 
Wright), where it is confused with 
nea^-tide, with which it has no con- 
nexion, although Bosworth gives ep- 
fldd, as well as mp-flod, on the authority 
Of Lye* 


Bold ocean foames with spight, his neb-tides 
roare. 

Historie of Albino and Bellama . 

Neddans, a parish in Tipperary, is 
Ir. nafeaddin , “ the brooks” (Joyce, i. 
24). 

Neddy, a fool, for an eddy. See p. 
253, where the quotation referred to 
is : 

Non immerito secundum vestratum usurpa- 
tionem qui stu It urn vacant Edwin urn, reputarer 
Eadwinus. — J. C. Robertson, Hist, of T. 
Becket, vol. i. 

How comes it (Youth) to pass, that you 

Who all the Deities subdue, 

And at thy Pleasure canst make Neddies 
Of every God , and every Goddess, 

Nay even me dost so inflame. 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque , p. 24 5. 

Nenagh, in Tipperary, is the Irish 
'n Aenach (an Acnach), “the fair” 
(Joyce, i. 197). Similarly, the Irish 
place-name Nurney is for an TJrnaddhe, 
“the oratory” (Id. p. 309) ; Nooanf or 
’ n-uamhainn , “the cave ” (Id. p. 426). 

Nedircop, a spider (Wright), an old 
corruption of an addircop (Palsgrave), 
or attyreoppe (Prompt. Pa/rv.), A. Sax. 
alter- coppa , ‘ i poison- cup. ’ ’ 

Nemony. Skinner gives a nemony as 
apparently the common form of ane- 
mone in his day, Greek anemone, the 
wind-flower ( Etymologicon , 1671). Ane- 
mone is sometimes popularly resolved 
into an enemy , see p. 111. 

Neminies , the wind-flower. — Lancashire 
Glossary, E. D. Soc. 

Nerane, a prov. Eng. word for a 
spider, stands for an arain (N orthampt.) 
or man (Yorks.), old Eng. arayne , 
aranye , from Lat. aranem (Philolog. 
Soc. Trans. 1859, p. 220). 

Nerane, aranea. — MS. Vocab. [in Way]. 

Erane. — Gath. Ang. 

Eranye, or spyder, or spynnare, Aranea.— - 
Prompt. Parv. 

Compare “ a nyhle ” (Medulla MS.) for 
an ikyl , an ic-icle (Prompt. Pa/rv . p. 
259). 

Ness, the name of the Scottish loch, 
is Gaelic na (the article) 4- ads, water- 
fall, just as Loch Nell, near Oban, is na 
4- Eala, swan. Compare in Crete 
for (leg) nh'Ttfd; S tamboul for oravrrokw, 
i.e. itg riyv ttoXiv (Blackie, I force Helle- 
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niece, p. 185 ; Strangford, Letters and 
Papers, p. 149). 

Newby, in oo. Down, stands for Irish 
*n Iubhar, i.e . an Iubhar , “ the yew- 
tree,” the name commemorating a yew 
planted there by St. Patrick (Joyce, i. 
494). From the same word comes 
Newrath , in Leinster, formerly spelt 
Newragh , and, without the article, 
TJragh . 

Newt, formed by agglutination of the 
article from an ewt , old Eng. ewte, for 
ernte or evete, A. Sax. efeta , an eft 
(Skeat), which has been equated with 
Sansk. apdda (footless), a reptile, from 
a , privative, and pad, a foot (Kuhn, 
Wedgwood). The Sussex word is 
effet. 

Newte or ewte , wyrme, Lacertus. — Prompt. 
Pam. 

Nickname, that is, an eke-name (or 
agnomen), misunderstood as a neke - 
name. See above, p. 255. 

Nidget, part of a plough in Kent 
(Wright), the same word as idget in 
Sussex, a horse-hoe, called also a nidget 
or edget (Parish). 

Nidiot, a common word for an idiot 
in old and provincial English. 

“He’s such a nidiot as I nivver 
seed afore ” (Lincolnshire, Peacock). 

A verye nodypoll nydyote myght be a 
shamed to say it . — Sir Thomas More , Walks, 
p. 709 (1557). 

Compare Niddywit, p. 256. 

Nigaud, A fop, nidget , ideot. — Cotgrave. 

Nier, the name of a river in Water- 
ford, is properly N'ier , “the grey” 
[river] , where n is merely the article 
(Joyce, Irish Names of Places, ii. 279). 

Niespe (old Fr.), an Aspen tree (Cot- 
grave), a borrowed word, evidently a 
misunderstanding for une espe, old Eng. 
espe, asp. 

Ninch, a place in co. Meath, is Ir. 
a/ninch, “the island.” Similarly Naan, 
an island in Lough Erne, is for Ir. an 
am, “ the ring ; ” Nart , in Monaghan, 
for Ir. an f heart, “ the grave ; ” Nuenna , 
a river in Kilkenny, for Ir. an uadthne , 
“ the green river ” ( Joyce , i. 24). 

Nombril (Fr.) is formed by aggluti- 
nation of the article (for tin onibril, due 
perhaps to VomhriT) from old Fr. ombril 


(for omhUl ) , from a L&t.umhiUmlus, um- 
bilicus ; whence also Cat. Llomhrigol 
(Sclieler). Similarly nornble (as if m> 
omble) came to be substituted for lomble 
(from Lat. himbulus), understood as 
V omble ; and macaw, old Fr. wivel (un- 
derstood as un iveau or ivel), for libel 
(as if Vivel), from Lat, Ubella. 

Nonce, in the phrase “ for the 
nonce,” old Eng. “for the nones,” for 
the occasion, was originally “/or then 
anes,” for the once, where then is the 
dative of the, and anes, an adverbial 
form used as a noun (Skeat). 

This was a thrifty tale for the norm ! 

Chaucer , Prolog, to Shipmans Tale, 1165 . 

“For tioe nones ” occurs instead of 
for jpan cones or for J mm oenes, for that 
alone, for the purpose, in Old Eng. 
Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 87. 

For the nonys , Idcirco, ex proposito. — * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 173 . 

He delay eth the matter for the nonys, de 
industrial. — Borman. 

Compare the surnames Nokes for 
atten-oaks (Simme atte noke . — Piers 
Plowmam, A. v. 115) ; Nash for atten- 
ash s Nalder for atten-aldcr ; Norchard 
for atten- or chord, &c. (Bardsley, Our 
Eng. Surnames , p. 86 ; Skeat, Notes to 
P. Plowman, p. 118). 

Nope, an old name for the bullfinch 
used by Drayton (Wright), is a corrupt 
form for an ope, otherwise spelt aupe, 
olp, or alpe (Prompt. Parv. ) . See Hoop, 
p. 176. 

FrayleziUo, a bird with blacke feathers on 
the head, like linget, called of some .aw Owpe. 
— Minsheu, Span. Diet. 1623 . 

Chochevierre, a kinde of Nowpe or Bull- 
finch. — Cotgrave. 

Nares quotes from Merrett, “Bubi- 
cilla, a bull-finch, a hoop , and bull 
spink, a nope.” In Lancashire the 
word appears as maulp or mawp (Glos- 
sary, E.D.S. 190). 

Noration, a provincial word for a 
report or rumour, norating, chattering 
(Wright), is evidently a misapprehen- 
sion of an oration as a noration. In 
Cleveland it means a row or uproar 
(Atkinson). 

Out of noration has been evolved in 
the broken German-EngliBh of America 
the verb to norate. 
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Und elier I norate furder, I dink it only fair, 
Ve ahouldt oonderstand each oder, prezackiy, 
chunk and square. 

Breitmann Ballads, p, 143 (ed. 1871). 

In Sussex both oration and novation 
are in use, with the meaning of an un- 
necessary fuss ; and to norate is to talk 
officiously and fussily about other peo- 
ple’s business (Parish). Compare with 
this the Mid-Yorkshire use of piPle ( i.e . 
epistle), for a tirade or rigmarole. “ She 
went naggering on with a long pis'le 
that it would have tired a horse to stand 
and listen to” (Robinson, E.D.S.); and 
Lancashire nominy , a long tiresome 
speech (E. D. Soo.), which seems to 
stand for a nonvily or an homily. 

Normous, a Lincolnshire form of 
enormous (Peacock). 

Norwood, a Leicestershire word for 
a nickname or by- word (Wright), was 
most probably originally a n-o'erword, 
in the sense of over -, or additional-, 
name , an eke-name (see Nickname). 
Compare the Scotch ourword , owerword , 
a word or expression frequently re- 
peated, the burden of a song. 

And aye the o'erword o’ the spring 
Was Irvine’s bairns are bonie a’. 

Burns , Works, p. 153 (Globe ed.). 

Similarly nayivord , a bye-word 
( Twelfth Night , ii. 3), is an ay word in 
the old copies (Dyce, Observations , p. 
75). 

Nosille, an old word for a blackbird 
(Wright), evidently stands for an oosel 
or ousel. 

Nover, a Sussex word for high land 
above a precipitous bank, is for an over , 
Mid. Eng. oner , a bank, A. Sax. ofer 
(Skeat, Notes to P. Plowman , p. 393). 

Nugget, a lump of metal, is the 
modem form of niggot (North’s Plu- 
tarch), which is probably a corruption 
of a ningot , standing for an ingot 
(A. Sax. in + goten, “ poured into” a 
mould. — Skeat) . Curiously enough the 
same word has suffered from agglutina- 
tion in French, where Ungot should 
properly be V ingot, borrowed from the 
English. 

Numbles, the inward parts of a deer, 
formerly considered a delicacy, Fr. 
noniblee, generally used in the plural, 
but originally in the singular also, viz. 


nomlle , a portion cut from between the 
thighs of the deer (Roquefort), and 
numbile, numble (Ducange). The word 
being derived from Lat. umbilicus, the 
navel, must originally have been umble , 
the initial n being afterwards trans- 
ferred to it from the article, an umble . 
Umblee is the ordinary form in later 
English. See Humble-pie supra, p. 
183. 

Numpost, a provincial corruption 
(Wright) of an imposthume, for an- 
impost. 

Nura, 1 (Irish), last year, stand 

Nuridh, j for an ura , an uiridh , 
which are the Erse forms, the latter 
part equated with Lat. hora , Greek 
uipa, Sansk. vara (Pictet, Omg. Inch- 
Europ . ii. 606). 

Nursrow, a Staffordshire word for 
the shrew-mouse, is properly an ersrow , 
cA'd-slvrew , or earth-shrew. Compare 
Hardshrew, p. 163. 

Nusse, “fisshe.” — Prompt. Parvu - 
lorum. This word has apparently ori- 
ginated from an huss , — -huss being an 
0. Eng. word for the dogfish. “ Husse , 
a fysshe, rousette.” — Palsgrave. Com- 
pare “ Huske , fyshe, Squamus .” — 
Prompt. Parv. 

0 . 

Oidhche (Ir.), night , stands for 
noidhche , and Ir. uimhir , number, for 
nuimhir , the initial n having been lost 
by confusion with n of the article an 
(Graves). The same is the case with 
Ir. eascu , an eel, old Ir. naiscu , and Ir. 
eas, a weasel, old Ir. ness (Joyce, i. 26). 
Compare old Ir. gilla naneacti { for nan 
each), “servant of th’ horses” (Stokes, 
Irish Glosses, p. 112) ; Ir. 'noir, from 
the east, for an oir ; ’ niar , from the 
west, for an iar , and Manx neear, for 
yn eear, “the west.” So in Manx yn 
oie for yn note , “ the night ” ; noash for 
yn oash , “ the custom.” ■ 

Omelette (Fr.), our “ omelet,” owes 
its initial vowel to the a of old Fr. 
amelette , which that word has stolen 
from the article la. Amelette (for ale - 
mette, alamette) was originally la lemette 
or la lamette, a thin flat cake, the same 
as lemelle, lamelle (Lat. laminula), a 
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diminutive of lame (Lat. lamina). La 
lamette by a mistake became Valemette 
(Littr6, Skeat), and then Vamelette . 

Orange. Etymologically we should 
say, instead of “ an orange,’' a norange 
or nwrenge. See above, p. 264. 

Orbacoa (It.), a laurel berry, for lor - 
bacca , from Lat. lauri bacca. So Cot- 
grave has aureole and laureole , a small 
laurel. 

Ordure, from Fr. ordure , old Fr. ord , 
filthy, foul, ugly, It. orckira and or do, 
filthy. Skeat, Scheler, and Diez incor- 
rectly deduce these words from Lat. hor- 
rickis, as if that which excites horror, 
and so is disgusting, repulsive. There 
is little doubt, however, that ordure 
was originally lordure , which was after- 
wards understood as Vordwre. Compare 
old It. lor dura, lordezza , ordure, filthi- 
ness, lordare , to foul or sully, lordo 
(not ordo ), foul, filthy (Florio), and 
these are from Lat. luridus , discoloured, 
livid, darkened, and so sullied, dirty 
(so Wedgwood) ; in later Latin used in 
the sense of foul, rotten. Hence also 
Fr. lourd (Prov. lort), unhandsome, 
sottish, clownish (Scheler), hurdaud , 
a lout or boor, also lordault (Cotgrave) ; 
It. fordone, a filthy sloven. Compare 
Swed. fort, dirt, dung ; lorta, to dirty ; 
lortig, dirty. 

Orma (It.), “ a rule or direction, . . . 
a custome, vse, fashion” (Florio), is a 
mutilated form of Lat. norma. 

Orse (Fr.), a sea-term, is a misunder- 
standing, as Vorse , of an original lorse, ~ 
Netherland. lurts, left, according to 
Scheler. 

Otter might seem at first sight to 
have originated from Fr. loutre (mis- 
taken for V outre), which is from Lat. 
lutra , Greek hiudris, the water-animal, 
the otter, Sp. nutria (Stevens, 1706). 
It is, however, an independent word, 
A. Sax. oter (Dut. otter, Icel. otr, Swed. 
utter), corresponding to Greek hudra, a 
water-snake or hydra (Skeat), with 
which Pictet equates Sansk. and Zend 
ud/ra, the water-animal. Compare also 
its names, Welsh dufrgi , i.e. dufr-ci, 
“ water-dog ” (Stokes), and Irish dobhar - 
cu, “water-dog” (O’Reilly). 

Ottone (It. ), brass, stands for lottone , 
Wow (Florio), the initial l being mis- 


taken for the article ; Sp. laton, Fr. 
louiton, Eng. latten. 

Ouch or ouche, an old word for a 
gem, or the socket in which it is set 
(A. F.Ex. xxviii.), is a misunderstand- 
ing, an ouch for a much, from old Fr. 
nouche, msche , a buckle, O. H. Ger. 
nusca , Low Lat. nusca (Eastwood and 
Wright, Bible Word-Book, s.v.; Skeat), 
sometimes found in the forms, L. Lat. 
mu8ca, Fr. mouche, as if a fly-shaped 
ornament (Atkinson, Vie de St. Auban , 
p. 65). 

Nowche , monile. — Prompt. Parv . 

An ouche of gold. 

Chaucer , C. Tates, 6325. 
Ful of nowches gret and smale. 

Id. 8258. 

Adornd with gemmes and owches wondrous 
fay re. Spenser , F . Q. I.x. 31. 

A robe d’or batiie e nusches de aesmal. 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 20. 

He gave her an ouche couched with pearlya 
and precious stonys. — Harman. 

Ouche for a bonnet, afficquet. — Palsgrave. 

So Fr. oche, the nick, nock, or notch, 
of an arrow (Cotgrave), also loche (Pals- 
grave), seems to be formed from Eng. 
notch (q. d. un noche , un foche). — Yid. 
Way, Prompt. Bam. s.v. Nokke. 

Oughaval, the name of several 
parishes in Ireland, has lost an initial 
n, and should be Noughaval (Ir. 
Nuachongbhail, “ new habitation ”). 
The n was detached in consequence of 
being mistaken for the article ’ n , an, 
“the.” Compare Breton Ormandiior 
Normandy (Joyce, i. 25-26). 

Ought, often used popularly for a 
nought or cypher in arithmetic, e.g. 
“carry ought.” 

Ounce, the beast so called, a kind of 
lynx, Fr. once, Sp. onza, Portg. onga. 
We took the word from the French, 
where once stands for old Fr. lonce (Cot- 
grave), mistaken for Vonce, It. lonza 
(also onza), which seems to be from Lat. 
lynx, Greek \vy% (Diez) ; but Skeat com- 
pares Pers. yuz, a panther. 

Outhorne, in the Percy Folio MS 
for a nouthorn or neat' 8 horn (nowt 
cattle). 

There was many an outhorne in Carlile was 
blowne, 

& the bells backward did ringe. 

vol. iii. p. 89, 1. 345. 
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P. 

Paper in the last analysis is found 
to contain a latent article agglutinated 
to a substantive. It is the same word 
as Fr. papier , Lat. papyrus , Greek 
pdpuros, the Egyptian rush that yields 
paper. Compare Welsh pabir , rushes. 
All these words are from the ancient 
Egyptian pa apu (or puapu ), “ the apu," 
or paper-reed (Cyperus antiquorum), 
mentioned in Isaiah xix. 7 (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 120, 179, 
ed. Birch). Similarly, the city Pithom 
(Ex. i. 11) is probably for pi-Thoum, 
“the Thoum” (Gesenius) ; pyramid, 
Greek pyr amis, for pi-ram , “ the high ” 
(Birch, in Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. v.) ; 
pirdmis (Herodotus, ii. 142) for pi-romi, 
“ the man ; ” Pi-beseth (Ezek. xxx. 17), 
“the (city) Bast.” 

Paeritor, a Lincolnshire form of 
apparitor, a bishop’s officer; Lanca- 
shire pantor, a verger, and so Shakes- 
speare, Love's L . Lost. iii. 1, 188. 

Passions, and Patience, scientific Lat. 
Patientia, names for a species of dock, 
are perhaps from the Italian name 
under which it was introduced from 
the south, lapazio (in Florio lampazzo 
and lapato), Lat. lapathum , mistaken 
for la passio , the passion of Christ 
(Prior, Pop. Names of Brit. Plants). 
Lancashire payshun-dock (E. D. Soc. 
Glossary , 210). 

Gathering . . payshun-dock and “green- 
sauce ” to put in their broth. — Waugh, Lane . 
Sketches, p. 50. 

Peal, the loud continuous sounding 
of bells, guns, &c., is a corrupt form 
of appeal, old Eng. apele, apel, evi- 
dently misunderstood as a pele ; old Fr. 
appel , apel, an appeal, from appeller, Lat. 
appellare, to call or summon. 

A-pele of belie ryngynge (al. apeleof bellis), 
Classicum. — Prompt. Parv. 

Pocalyps, a common form in old 
documents of apocalypse, doubtless un- 
derstood as a pocalypse, like pistle for 
epistle , as if a pistle. 

With the Pocalyps of Jon 
The Powlus Py status every chon. 

Sir Degrevant, 1. 1438 ( Thornton 
Romances, p. 237). 


Pollette, an old form of epmleUe, 
understood as # paulette. 

“ Postyme, sekenesse. ApostemaP — 
Prompt . Parvulorum . 

Poteoary, a very common form of 
apothecary in old writers^c.o. Latimer), 
and so pistle for epistle (Vmon of P. 
Plowman, A. x. 106), and postle for 
apostle, popularly understood no doubt 
by the ignorant as “ a pothecary,” “a 
pistle,” “ a postle.” Compare prentice 
for apprentice ; penthouse for appentis s 
old Eng. collet for acolyte ; complice for 
accomplice ; sumeyon for assumption 
(Brand, Pop. Antiq. ii. 4) ; a jpotige 
for apology ( Register of Stationers , 
Shaks. Soc. i. 47); brygementior abridge- 
ment (Id. p. 112) ; surance for oesw- 
rance (Tit. Andronicus , v. 2) ; sa/y , trial 
(Jonson), for assay ; postume for apos- 
tume. 

Prele (Fr.), the plant horse-tail, 
formerly spelt la presle, is an incorrect 
form of old Fr. Tasprelle (mistaken for 
la presle ), It. asprella, dimin. of Lat. 
asper , rough, so called from its rough 
stalk (Seheler). 

Prentice, an old corruption of ap- 
prentice, one put to learn or “ appre- 
hend ” a trade, no doubt understood 
as a prentice. 

Apparayleden him as a prenlis * pe Peple for 
to serue. 

Vision of P. Plowman, A. ii. 190. 


Q. 

Querry, A, an old form of equerry , 
the initial vowel being probably con- 
founded with the indefinite article. 
“Querries [of E curies, Fr. Stables] the 
Grooms of the King’s Stables;” “A 
gentleman of the Querry \Ecuyer F.] a 
Gentleman whose office is to hold the 
King’s Stirrup when he mounts on 
Horseback.” — Bailey. Compare spinet, 
formerly espinette (Pepys), old Fr. 
espinette . 

(It.) Maestro di stdlla, a maister of the 
quierie , a gentleman of the horse. 

Stalla, any kind of stable or quierie for 
horses. — Florio. 

As skilfull quirry that commands the stable. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 145 (1621). 
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. R. ^ : 

Rabyte, an old Eng. word for a war 
horse, is said to be for Arabite , an Arab 
horse. See Rebesk below. 

Sir Guy bestrode a Rabyte 
That was mickle and nought light, 

That Sir Beves in Paynini londe 
Hadde wounnen with his honde. 

Sir Bevis of Ham ft own. 

Raccoon has lost an initial a, which 
was doubtless mistaken for the article, 
as was probable in the case of a foreign 
word, the earlier form being araha- 
coune (Haldeman, On American Dic- 
tionaries). In a glossary of N. Ameri- 
can Indian words, about 1610, it is 
given as arathhone (Skeat, Etym . Diet . 
p. 798). Similarly American ’possum 
is opossum , perhaps understood as a 
possum; and caiman from Caribbean 
acayuman , a crocodile (Scheler). 

An Eagle from Russia ; a Posown from His- 
paniola. — Broadsheet temp. Q. Anne [ Morley , 
Bartholomew Fair , ch. xx.]. 

Rack, an old popular form of arrack 
(Nares), formerly spelt orach (Arab. 
araq ). Compare Sp. raque, arrack ; 
Mod. Greek rb paid (brandy), for ro 

dppCLKL. 

The 9 Dec r . [1616] we ... . sold them 
two quoines of Rice with some few Ilennes, 
& racke. — Journal of Master Nathaniel Court- 
hop ( Sussex Archaiolog. Coll, xxvii. p. 187). 

Raiment, in Spenser rayment, stands 
for arradmenty old Eng. a/raiment , aray- 
menty which was probably mistaken for 
a raiment. So old Eng. ray for a/rray ; 
and 'pa/rel [Lear) for apparel; rainment 
(Fox) for arraignment ; sumeyon for 
assumption ; bitterment for arbitrament. 

Arayrnenty Paramentum. — Prompt. Parv. 

They put themselues in battell ray &c went 
to meet them. — Nortk f Plutarch 3 1595, p. 
229. 

And all the damzels of that towne in ray 
Come dauncing forth, and joyous carrols song. 

Spenser y Faerie Queene , Y. xi. 34. 

Rame, Italian word for copper or 
brass. The initial vowel, seen in Wal- 
lach. airdme,y Fr. airain, Sp. arambrey 
Lat. ceramma (Festus), has probably 
been swallowed up by the article. 

Ranny, a Norfolk word for the shrew- 
mouse, stands for amnny or eranmjy 


old Eng. ereyne (Capgrave), Lat. a/ra- 
neusy whence also It. ragno. 

Rebesk, an old art term for aim- 
besquey ornamentation of the Arabic 
type (in Skinner, 1671). 

Arabesque, Rebesk worke. — Cotgrave . 

Compare : — 

My god-phere was a Rabian or a Jew. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 2. 

Reklas is given by Dickinson as a 
Cumberland word for the auricula., 
Probably reklas is a corruption of cw~ 
riculasy rekla being for awicula under- 
stood as a ’ ricula . 

Rest-harrow. The name of the weed 
so cal'ed is for arrest-harrow , other 
names for it being remora aratri (delay 
plough), L. Lat. arcsta boviSy Fr. cureste 
bosuf (G-erarde, Herball). 

Bigogolo, It. for a rook, daw, or 
chough (Florio), according to Diez is 
from a Latin aurigalguluSy galgulus t 
whence Sp. galgulo, a goldfinch. 


S. 

Sample, an old corruption of old 
Eng. asaumple (Ancren Iliwle)y another 
form of esaumpley old Fr. essemph , from 
Lat. exemplum (see Skeat). 

Say, a trial, test, or examination, is 
a frequent form in old authors (Nares) 
of assay (old Fr. essai), understood 
perhaps as a say. Shirley has a say- 
master for assay -master. 

To take 

A say of venison, or stale fowl, by your nose, 
Which is a solecism at another’s table. 

Massinger , The Unnatural Combat , iii. 1, 

Scallion, for ascalonian (sc. onion), 
old Fr. escalognCy Lat. ascalonia , named 
from the city of Ascalon. Of the same 
origin is Fr. echalote, old Fr. eschalote t 
Eng. “ a shallot.” 

Of onions the Greeks haue devised sundry 
kinds, to wit, the Sardian, Samothraoian, 
Alsiden, Setanian, Schista, and Ascalonia 
[i. little onions or Scalions] taking that name 
of Ascalon a city in Jury. — Holland , Pliny 9 
1634, tom. ii. p. 20. 

Sessment, a rate or assessment, N. W* 
Lincolnshire (Peacock). 

Size stands for old Eng. assize or 
assise (probably mistaken for a eize) f an 
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assessed portion, a regulation or stan- 
dard quantity, then any measure or 
dimension, Fr. assise, a settlement, It. 
assisa, from Lat. assessus. In the 
Romance of Sir Try amour two persons 
are said to be “at oon assyse , Le . of 
the one size (Wright). So size, an al- 
lowance of provisions {Lear), whence 
sizar at the University ; and vulgar 
Eng. the sizes for the assizes. Compare 
old Eng. ecvy, a trial, for away ; and 
seth (Fabyan) for asseth , assets. 

An old version of Vegecius speaks 
of two kinds of darts, “ one of the more 
assise [rr greater size] , the other of the 
lease ” (in Way, Prompt. Farv. p. 343). 
Size , glue, is substantially the same word, 
It. sisa, for assisa, an assizing, settling, 
or fixing (of colours, &o.), that which 
makes them lie close (Lat. assidere). 
See Skeat, s.v. 

Where Life still liues, where God his Sim 
holds [Marg. Assises.] 

Enuiron’d round with Seraph ins. 

J. Sylvester, D u Bartas , p. 42. 

Solan - goose contains a latent article, 
solan (formerly also solan-d ) respres eat- 
ing Icel. sula-n , i.e. “ the-gannet,” sula 
(gannet) 4- n (the), the article being 
suffixed as is usual in the Scandinavian 
languages ; e.g. Icel. tunga-n , “ the 
tongue.” Compare Shetland sooleen, 
“the sun,” from Ban. sol-en , the-sun, 
(-en zr the).— Skeat. So Swed. trad, 
tree, is a corruption of trii-et , “the- 
wood.” 

As numerous as Soland geese 
1’ th’ islands of the Orcades. 

S. Butler , Genuine Remains , ii. 10 7, 1. 92 
(ed. Clarke). 

Sparagus, sperage , and sparrow-grass, 
stand for Lat. asparagus , the initial a 
being dropt, perhaps from being mis- 
taken for the indef. article. 

Spree, a prov. Eng. word for a frolic 
or jollification, is no doubt from Welsh 
asbri , a trick, mischief, understood as 
a sbri ( Philolog . Soc. Trans. 1855, p. 
239). 

Starring, or Sterling > an old name for 
a coin (see p. 371), stands for E sterling 
or Easterling, originally a term applied 
to the Eastphalian traders, who were 
famed for the purity of their coin. 

Storshon zz a (n)('a)$twrtium ! — East 
Anglia, B. 20, E. D. Soc. 


Sylxjm, the Lincolnshire form of asy- 
lum (Peacock), regarded as a sylum. 
Similarly Mr. TulHver, in The Mill on 
the Floss, says, “ 1*11 have nothing to do 
wi’ a ’ cademy 

They'll ha' to send him to th* ’sylum . — 
Lancashire Glossary, p. 205 (E, D. S.). 


T. 

Tabis (Fr.), a kind of silk, our 
“ tabby,’* It., Sp. and Portg. talk, are 
from Arab, dttibi, the initial syllable 
having been dropt, probably because 
mistaken for the article al, which be- 
comes at before t. * Attabi was origi- 
nally the name of the quarto of Bag- 
dad where the stuff was manufactured 
(Bevic). 

Tain (Fr.), tinfoil, an incorrect form 
of Vetain, understood as le tain . 

Tansy, a plant-name, old Fr. tanasie , 
stand for atansy , old Fr. atha,nasie. It. 
atcmasia (from Lat. and Greek aihana - 
sia, immortality, so called perhaps from 
its durable flowers, like Fr. immortelles ; 
compare amaranth, from Greek ama - 
rdntos, unfading). The initial a was 
perhaps dropt from being confused 
with the article, as if a tansy, la tha - 
nasie. 

Tassan, \ Irish place-names, owe 

Tummery, j- their initial t to the 

Turagh, J article an, after which it 
is inserted before a vowel, and . stand 
respectively for Irish an-t-assan , “ the- 
waterfall,” an-i-iomaire, “ the -ridge,” 
an-t-iubhrach , “ the-yew-land ” (Joyce, 
i. 29). 

Taylot, a Gloucestershire word for 
a hay-loft, is no doubt merely tV hay- 
loft or t hayloft . So a writer in The 
Gentleman's Magazine , August, 1777, 
who also quotes tovel as a Berbyshire 
word for a hovel, i.e . th ’ hovel, f hovel ,* 
tierne cross (Somner) for the iron cross . 

I . . . determined to sleep in the tallut 
awhile, that place being cool and* airy, and 
refreshing with the smell of sweet hay. — 
Blarkmore, Lorna Doone, cb. xxxi. 

Teggia, a dialectic Italian word for 
a hut, Grisons tegia (thea), a chalet, 
from Lat. aUegia (Biez), the initial 
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vowel having been absorbed by the 
article* 

Thaxted, a place-name in England, 
is probably The Axstead , and Thistle- 
worth, The Istle-worth , says I. Taylor, 
Words cmd Places , p. 884. 

Thebes, in Egypt, Greek Thebai, 
Copt. Thaba , Memphitic Thape , are 
from Egyptian Tape, i*e. t (fem. article) 
-f dpe, head, and so means “ the capi- 
tal” (Bawlinson’s Herodotus , ii. 4). 

The Yizes, the popular form of the 
name of the town Devizes in Wiltshire. 
“ Ner the Wizes” is said to have been 
the direction of a letter that passed 
through the Post Office, meaning “Near 
Devizes ” (W. Tegg, Posts and Tele- 
graphs). Camden lias “the Vies ” (see 
Nares, s.v.), evidently a corruption of 
Be Vies. Compare the following, where 
the gre is a mistake for degree : — 

Loke also fx>u skorne no moil, 

In what pe ere Jjou se hym gon. 

The tiabees Book, p. 15, 1. 66. 
While the proud Vies y our trophies boast 
And unrevenged walks Waller’s ghost. 

Hudibras, Pt. 1. ii. 498. 

Devizes is said to be a corruption of 
Low Lat. Divisce (I. Taylor, Words and 
Places , p. 267). 

Tire, an ornament for the head, is 
for atire or attire , old Eng. “ a-tyre , or 
tyre of women.” — Prompt. Parv. See 
Tire, p. 394. Compare ray for array , 
and parel for apparel. 

I ha’ but dight ye yet in the out-dress. 

And ’ parel of Earine. 

B . Jonson , Sad Shepherd , ii. 1. 

Tone, \ the tone and the t other , 

Tother, ) frequent in old and prov. 
English for “the one” and “the other,” 
stand for old Eng. thet one , thet other. 
where thet is Mod. Eng. that, the final 
t being the sign of the neuter gender 
(Skeat). A corresponding mistake in 
Latin would be i daliud , illu daliud for 
id aliud, illud aliud. Compare Nale. 

The tan and the tother are often found 
in Scotch law papers. 

pat on is Seint Peter and p at o$er Seint 
Andreu. — Old Eng. Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 
175. 

He schal hate oon, and loue the tothir . — 
Wye life, Luke xvi. 13. 

Wan I by raeit for money I selle pe money 
£at pe toper man bie}), as I bye |?ing jjat pe 


toper sellip.— Apology for Lollards p. 9(Cain- 
den Soc.). 

In entent of chaunging to gidre pe tom for 
pe toper. — Id. p. 53. 

Had not the Angell thither directed the 
Shepheards ; had not the Star thither pointed 
the Magi, neither tone nor tothir would ever 
there have sought H im . — Andrewes, Sermons, 
fol. p. 110. 

Topaz, Fr. topase , Lat. topazus , to* 
pazion , Greek rorratoQ, roira&ov. The 
origin of this word has not been traced. 
I think it probable that the Greek word 
originated in a coalescence of the 
article with the substantive, and stands 
for rb iraX>iov, which was the more likely 
to occur as the latter was a foreign 
word, borrowed from the Hebrew, viz. 
pdz (?d), pure gold, also translated 

a “ precious stone ” in the Septuagint. 
The topaz has frequently been called 
the “ golden stone” on account of its 
colour, and is identical with the chry- 
solite, Greek x9 V(J ^hi9og, “ golden 
stone,” Bev. xxi. 20 (see Bib. Did . 
s. vv. Topaz , iii. 1563, and Beryl , Ap- 
pendix, xxx. ; Delitzsch, Song of Songs , 
p. 104). The Septuagint actually ren- 
ders Heb. pdz in Ps. cxix. 127 (A. V. 
“fine gold”), by roirdhov, topaz 
(Prayer Booh , v. “precious stone”), 
where Schleusner proposed to resolve 
the word into rb rraCiov . For the ag- 
glutination of the article, compare ta - 
panta, used by Petronius for “ universe, ’ ’ 
which is merely Greek r& nravra ; and 
olibanum , the frankincense of com- 
merce, which appears to be Greek 6 
\ij3avoQ (Bible Educator, i. 374 ; Bib. 
Did. i. 633) ; tautology from Greek 
ravroXoyia, i.e. rb-cwro-Xoyut, “ the-same- 
(tliing)-saying.” For the meaning com- 
pare besides chrysolite, Welsh eurfaen 
(i.e. eur-maen), “ gold-stone,” and the 
following : — 

The gold color in the Topaze gaue it the 
name Clirysolith. — Holland , Plinies Nat. 
Hist. ii. 630. 

The golden stone is the yellow topaz.— 
Bacon , Natural History. 

To blasoune therin vertuys stanis, gold If 

More precious than ouclit that ma be set. 
In it hot stonne gold y, as thopasis. 

Scotch Poem on Heraldry, l. 73 [ Book 
of Precedence , E.E.T.S. p. 96.] 

Pliny mentions a report of King J uba 
that this stone was first brought from 
an island called Topaz as in the Bed 
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Sea, which is probably a fiction with a 
view to bring it into connexion with 
Greek roird&iv, to aim at or guess. 

Ike which is oftentimes so mistie that 
sailers haue much ado to find it, whereupon 
it tooke that name : for in the Troglodytes 
language (saith he) Topazin is ns much to 
say, as to search or seek for a thing. — Hoi - 
landy Plinies Nat. Hist. ii. 618. 

So thurlepole, quoted in Nares (ed. 
Halliwell and Wright) as one of the 
** great fishes of the sea,” from Gastell 
of Health , 1595, evidently stands for 
th*. hnrlpole or th' whirlpool , the old 
name of a species of whale. See further 
under Whirlpool, p. 434, where thurle 
nolle is quoted from Bussell’s Bohe of 
Nurture . 

It may be further noted that r<i7ra£oc 
is a rare word in Greek, and that other 
names for precious stones in that lan- 
guage are of Semitic origin, having no 
doubt been introduced by Phoenician 
merchants, e . g. latrrrig, jasper, Heb. 
yashpheh ; owr^tipoc, sapphire, Heb. 
sappir. Compare Pusey, On Daniel, 
p. 646 (3rd. ed.). 

Tuilm, a Gaelic name for the elm 
(Shaw), is no doubt for an-t-wilm, the 
elm, where the t belongs to the article. 
Compare Ir. uilm,ailm , elm, — Lat. ul- 
rms (Pictet, i. 221). 

Tyburn, west of London, was origi- 
nally Teybourne (Stow) or Th’Eybourne , 
Le. “the Eye bourn,” named from the 
little river Eye or Aye , which also has 
given its name to Hay Hill , formerly 
Aye Hill ; Ebury , the “ bury ” on the 
Eye, the old name for Pimlico, surviv- 
ing in Ebury Street ; and perhaps Hyde 
Pcvrk for Heye Park. (See Stanley, 
Memoirs of Westminster Abbey , pp. 8, 
195.) 


U. 

Umpire, old Eng. an oumper or owm- 
pere , an incorrect form of a nowmpere , 
or nompeyre , from old Fr. nompa/ir , odd 
(Cotgrave), Lat. non pan', not equal ; as 
if we wrote onpanreil for nonpareil. An 
umpire is properly an odd man, or 
third party, chosen to arbitrate between 
two litigants, and who standing apart 
from either side (of. Lat. sequester, from 


scons) will indifferently minister jus- 
tice. The correct form would be mm* 
pire. Compare for the loss of n, “ an 
vmbre hale.” — Cursor Mundi , 1. 419 
(Fairfax MS.), for “a numbre hale” 
(Cotton MS.). 

An ovmper , impar. — Cath. Anglicum. 

Nowmpere or owmpere , Arbiter, sequester. 
— Prompt. Parv. 

Chese a mayde to be nompere to put the 
quarrell at enae. — Test, of Love, i. 319 [Tyr- 
whittj. 

Robyn be ropere • arose bi pe southe 
And nempnecl hym for a wo ampere • J?at no 
debate nere, 

For to trye Jus cbaffare * bitwixen hem J?re. 

Vision of P. Plowman , B. v. 338 
(ed. Skeat). 

Sylvester says that spirits — 

’Twixt God and man retain a middle kinde: 
And ( Vmpires ) mortall to th* immortall ioyne. 

Du Bartas, p. 177 (1621). 

With this meaning of the word as a 
third party called in to arbitrate when 
two disagree, compare the synonymous 
usages, Scot, odman or odisman, one 
having a casting vote (Jamieson) ; over - 
man or oversman (Veitcli, Poetry of 
Scot. Border , p. 307) ; thirdsma,n (Scott, 
St. Honan's Well); Cumberland third- 
man, an umpire (Dickinson) ; Sp. ter - 
cero (from fertius ), a thirdman, a me- 
diator, terdar, to mediate (Stevens) ; 
Fr. entiercer, to sequester or put into a 
third hand (Cotgrave), Low Lat. inter- 
tiare (Spelman, Du Cange). 

Uscignuolo (It.), the nightingale, for 
lusdgnuolo (Lat. lusdnia), understood 
as il uscignuolo. 


V. 

Vails, profits accruing to servants, 
is from old Eng. avail, profit, no doubt 
misunderstood as a vail, and afterwards 
used in the plural. 

You know your places well; 

When better fall, for your avails they fell. 

Shakespeare, All's Well that Ends Well , 
iii. 1, 22. 

Valanche (Smollett), and vollmge, 
occasional forms of avalanche (Davies, 
Supp. Eng. Glossary), apparently un- 
derstood as a valanche. 

Vambrace, English forms of Fr. 

Vancourier, ■ avant-bras, armour for 

Vanguard, j the arm (Cotgrave), 
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mcmt’Courmr , and avant-garde, the 
initial a being in each case probably 
mistaken for the indefinite article. 
Compare Vamp, p. 420, for avampe. 

Venture has originated in a mis- 
understanding of the old word aventure 
as a venture , Fr, aventure , from Low 
Lat. ackentura, a thing about to come 
or happen, and so an uncertainty. 
The original and proper form of the 
phrase at a venture was at aventure. 
See Eastwood and Wright, Bible Word - 
booh , s.v. 

But at aventure the instrument I toke, 

And blewe so loude that all the toure I shoke. 

i$. Hawes , Pastime of Pleasure, cap. xxvi, 
p. 115 (Percy Soc.). 

The enemies at auenture runne against 
theyr engines.— Hall, Chron. 1550, lien. V. 
p. 16 5. 

He was some hielding Fellow, that had stolne 
The Horse he rode-on : and vpon my life 
Speake at aduenture . 

Shakespeare , 2 Hen. IV. i. 1 (1. 59), 1623. 

[The Globe ed. here has u spoke at a ven- 
ture ”] 

A certain man drew a bow at a venture . — 
A. V. 1 Kings xxii. 34. 

Compare a vantage for a(d)vantage : — 

Therefore to them which are young, Salo- 
mon shews what a vantage they have above 
the aged. — H. Smith , Sermons , 1657, p. 216. 

Vangeliste, a frequent old Eng. 
form of evangelist, understood probably 
as a vangcllst. Wyclifle has vangelie 
(1 Tim. i. 11) for evangel or gospel. So 
old Eng. lowance for allowance ; rith- 
metique (B. Jonson) for arithmetic ; 
nngo (Howell) for eringo. 



Vow stands for the ordinary old Eng. 
avow or avowe (Prompt. Pern) .), fre- 
quently in texts misprinted a vow, a 
derivative of old Eng. avowen , old Fr. 
avouer, from Lat. advotme . “ This 
avow.” — Chaucer , 0. Tales , 2416 ; 

“ [He] perfourmed his auowe.”—Le* 
genda Aurea , p. 47 (Way). 

A-wowyn, or to make a-wowe , Voveo.— 
Prompt. Parv. 

I make myne avowe verreilly to Cryste. 

Morte Arthurs , 3. 308. 

Compare beatilles , an old culinary 
word for the giblets of fowl (Bailey, 
Wright), representing Fr. abatis . So 
tender , a small vessel attendant on 
another, is properly attender, evidently 
mistaken for a tender. 

Vowtre, frequently found in old 
writings for avowtry, adultery, old Fr. 
avoutrie. See Advowtry, p. 3. 

bat man how [ = ought] to curse for crime 
of vowtre. — Apology for Lollards, p. 21 (Cam- 
den Soc.). 

On tilep an oper bi . . . vowtrand or doing 
a vowtri. — id. p. 87. 


w. 

Whittle, an old word for a knife 
(Shakespeare), whence whittle , to cut 
away, is a corruption of old Eng. thwitel 
(from A. Sax. pwitan, to cut), perhaps 
mistaken for tli > witel, “ the wittle.” 
Lancashire thwittle , a knife (E. D. 
Soc.). Compare riding for tlmd/ing, i.e. 
thirding, the third part of a county. 



WORDS CORRUPTED THROUGH MISTAKES 
ABOUT NUMBER. 


Substantives ending in -s, -se, or -ce, 
which consequently either in sound 
or form simulate the appearance of 
plurals, are often popularly mistaken 
as such, and constructed with verbs in 
the plural. I have observed a class of 
Sunday School children in repeating 
their collect ahnost unanimous in 
thinking it due to grammar to say 
“ forgiving us those things whereof our 
conscience are afraid.” 

Handle Holme, on the other hand, 
has “ Innocence Day ” ( Academy , p. 
131, 1688) for Innocents' Bay. The 
claimant in the Tichborne trial, when 
questioned incidentally about “the 
Marseillaise ” replied that he did not 
know “them.” 

Even the most correct speakers will 
not hesitate to say, “ Where riches are , 
some alms are due.” In some instances 
popular errors of this kind have so far 
reacted on the form of the word that 
new singulars have been evolved to 
correspond to the imaginary plural. 
Hence such words as a pea , a cherry , 
for a pease, a cherries, sherry for sherris , 
&c. 

Instances of the contrary mistake, 
plurals being turned into singulars, 
are not wanting. Implements con- 
sisting of two inseparable parts, though 
plural in form, are generally treated as 
singulars, e.g, a bellows, a pincers , a 
scissors, a tongs . 

In Middlesex, a hdbs or haps, used 
popularly by the common folk for a 
painful sore or gathering, is evidently 
an imaginary singular of the plural- 
sounding word abscess (Cockneyce 
habscess). At different times I have 


heard the sentences, “ My daughter has 
a hobs in her jaw ; ” “ My husband has 
a bad haps under his arm.” 

So rice (old Fr. ris) was once taken 
for a plural : 

Nym rys, and lese hem , and wasch hem 
clene. — Warner, Antiq. Culin. p. 39. 

Li zozo , a bird, in the Creole patois 
of Mauritius, is from Fr. les oiseaim 
sounding to the ear as le soiseau 
(Athenamm, Dec. 81, 1870, p. 889). 
In the same dialect zot , another (for 
’ s'aut ’), is from Fr. les autres. * 

In the Hebrew of Job v. 5, the word 
tzammim , an intriguer, having all the 
appearance of a plural (like our alms 
or riches), has actually been so taken 
by the Targumist, who renders it 
“robbers” (Delitzsch, in loc.). 

These various irregularities have in 
fact arisen from a misguided endeavour 
to be regular, and they furnish curious 
examples of what may be termed the 
‘‘pathology ” of grammar (Philog. Soc. 
Trans. 1878-4, p. 259). 


A. 

Aborigine, sometimes ignorantly 
used as a singular of aborigines , Lat. 
aborigines , a word found only in the 
plural. 

An aborigine of some region not far removed 
from the equator . — Church Record (Dublin), 
Dec. 1869, p. 18. 

To the European sense of right they 
united the desperate energy of the aborigine. 
— The Standard , July 18, 1882, p. 5. 

Similarly relic is a word, like “ re- 
mains,” originally employed only in 
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the plural, old Eng. reUJces, Fr. re- 
Uqms, Lat. reliquiae i acc. of reUqudoe, 
relics. 

Agate (for achate) stands for old Eng. 
achates , which was no doubt mistaken 
for a plural, but is really borrowed 
from Lat. and Greek achates , a stone 
named from the river Achates in Sicily 
near which it was discovered. 

Onyx and a chads both more & lesse. 

Play of the Sacrament, Phi log. Soc. 

Trans. 1860-1, p. 110. 

His stone and herbe as saith the scole 

Ben achates and primerole. 

Gower , ConJ'. A mantis, iii. 130. 

Achate, the precious stone Achates, — Cot- 
grave , 

Alms, now always regarded as a 
plural because it ends in - s , so that it 
would be “bad grammar” to say 
“ alms was given to the poor.” It is 
really a singular, being the mod. form 
of old Eng. ahnes, or almesse , A. Sax. 
almesse , or celmmese , which is merely a 
corrupted form of L. Lat. eleemosyna , 
from Greek dUemdsune, pity (compare 
our “ charity ”). u Eleemosynary aid ” 
is merely alms “writ large.” Com- 
pare Aelmesse, p. 4. The A. V. is in- 
consistent in its usage : — 

[He] asked an alms. —Acts iii. 3. 

Thine alms are come up for a memorial 
before God. — Id. x. 4. 

Alms is a good gift unto all that give it . — 
Tobit iv. 11. 

The alms of a man is as a signet with him. 
— Ecclus . xvii. 22. 

Fruits, as it were, fastened on externally, 
alms given that they may be gloried in, 
prayers made that they may be seen . — A bp. 
Trench , Miracles, p. 336 (9th ed.). 

Wycliffe’s pun on almes and all-amiss 
shows how the word was pronounced in 
his time : — 

Jjeendowyngeof J?e clergy wij? worldly lorde- 
schipe ow3t not to be callid almes, but 
rather a lie a mysse or wastyn ^e of goddis 
goodes . — Unprinted Eng . Works of iVyc (if, 
p.388(E. E. T. S.). 

But now Jjorou pie pei petual alamysse pat pe 
clerkis and religious folk© callen almes , 
cristes ordenaunce is vndo. — Id. p. 389. 

Anchovy is a corruption of an 
anchovies , or anchoves, Dut. “ ansjovis, 
anchoves.” — Sewel , 1708. 

See above, p. 8. 

Assets, a legal term and apparent 
plural, as when we say “ no assets are 


forthcoming,” is only an Anglicized 
form of Fr. assez , sufficient ( i . e, to dis- 
charge a testator’s debts and legacies), 
old Eng. assetz (P. Plowman ), from 
Lat. ad satis . The word, therefore, is 
not, as generally understood, plural, 
but singular. 

The value of the tenant’s right is an avail- 
able asset against his debt to the landlord.— 
The Standard, July 22, 1882. 

Old Eng. forms are aseth , asseth, a- 
seeth (zz satisfaction), which appear to 
be fictitious singulars. 

Jjerfor make to god a-seep for synne . . . 
Many men maken aseeb bi sorrow of herte. 
— Wyclit’s Unprinted Eng. Works , p. 340 
(E. E. T, S.). 

Auroch. Dr. Latham mentions that 
he has met some instances of “an 
auroch ” being used, as if the singular 
of aurochs (Diet. s.v. Bonasus) — a 
mistake pretty much the same as if we 
spoke of an oc instead of an ox, ochs 
being the German for ox. 

It is strange to find an eminent 
philologer like Mr. T. L. K. Oliphant 
speaking of our fathers “hunting the 
auroch ” (Old and Middle Eng, p. 13). 

Axey (Prov. Eng.), the ague, is a 
feigned singular of access, mistaken for 
a plural, as if axeys. See Axey, p. 16, 
and Nabsy, p. 581. 

The tercyan ye quartane or y e brynnyng axs. 

Play of the Sacrament , 1. 611 (Philolog. 

Soc. Trans. 1860-1). 


B. 

Baize, a woollen stuff, now used as 
a singular, was originally a plural, viz. 
bayes (Cotgrave), plu. of bay, Fr. bays 
(Dan. bai, Dut. baai), originally, per- 
haps, cloth of a bay colour (Fr. bad). 
— Skeat, Wedgwood. Compare Fr* 
bmevrn (O. Fr. bur el, O. Eng. borel), 
orig. coarse cloth of a russet colour, 
from Lat. burrus , reddish. 

Baye , , . the cloth called bayes, — Cotgrave . 

Balance (Fr. balance, Lat. U-lan- 
cem, “ two-platter ”), from its sounding 
like a plural and signifying two scales, 
is used by old writers as a plural. “ A 
peyre of Ballaunce — Drant (Morris, 
Accidence, p. 98). 

Q Q 
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Reprooue oar ballance when they are 
faultie. — Gosson, School of Abuse, p. 54. 

Are these ballance here, to weigh the flesh. 

Merchant of Venice , iv. 1, 

Barberry is a corruption of Fr. 
berberis, Low Lat. berberis , Arab, bar- 
bdris (Skeat), perhaps understood as 
barberries, a plural. Compare hm'esy, 
O. Fr. heresie , from Lat. hceresis, Greek 
hairPm, the taking up (of a wrong 
opinion), which is much the same as 
if amilysy had been formed out of 
analysis , Greek andlusis. Shenstone 
somewhat similarly uses crise (Fr. 
crise) for crisis . See Dose below. 

Behold him, at some crise , prescribe 
And raise with drugs the sick’ning tribe. 

Progress of Taste , pt. iv. 1. 56. 

Bellows, now used as a singular, 
was originally the plural of old Eng. 
belowe (Prompt. Parv .), a bag, another 
form of the old Eng. beli, ball, A. Sax. 
baelig , a bag (Skeat). A bellows is 
properly a pair of leathern blow-bags 
joined together (Ger. blase-balg zz Lat. 
folks). 

f?e deouel . . . muchelefc his beli bles. — 
Ancren Riwle, p. 296. 

[The devil mcreaseth with his bellow(s) 
the blast.] 

Bible, Fr. bibZe, Lat. bihlia, is the 
Greek p ip\ta, books, the sacred writings, 
plural of PipXiov, a book. The Latin 
word was sometimes taken as a fern, 
sing, substantive. See Westcott, The 
Bible in the Churchy p. 5 ; Smith, Bible 
Diet. i. 209. 

Biga, and quadriga, used by later 
Latin writers for a chariot, are in earlier 
writers properly plurals, bigm, quadrigae, 
standing for bijugee , quadrijugee (sc. 
equ( b), a double yoke, or quadruple 
yoke, of mares drawing a chariot. For 
these and other plural forms in Latin, 
see Philog . Soc. Trans. 1867, p. 105. 

Blouse, a smock-frock, Fr. blouse, 
is from old Fr. blicms , which is the 
plural of bUaut, a rich over-garment 
(see Skeat, Etym. Did. s.v.). 

Bodice, a stays, was originally a 
plural, the word being a corruption of 
bodye (Fuller), or “ a pair of bodies ” 
(Sherwood), Le . a front and back body 
laced together. Compare dice for dies, 
and pence for pennies. 


) 

Sometimes with sleeves and bodies wide. 

And sometimes straiter than a bide. 

•Sam. Butler, Works, ii. 164, 1. 30 
(ed. Clarke). 

With the plural bodices (zzbodies-es 
compare oddses used by Butler. 

Can tell the oddses of all games, 

And when to answer to their names. 

Sam, Butler , Works, ii, 155, 1. 66 
(ed. Clarke). 

Like rooks, who drive a subtle trade, 
By taking all the oddses laid. 

Jd. ii. 286. 

Brace, a pair, is the old Fr. brace 
“ the two arms,” from Lat. brachia 
the arms, plu. of bracMum, an arn 
(Skeat). 

Bracken, coarse fern, is properly th 
old plural in - en (Mid. Eng. broken, A 
Sax. braccan) of In'ake (1, a fern, film. - 
Prompt. Parv. ,* 2, a thicket), A. Sax 
bracce, a fern. Thus brachen zz brake 
(see Skeat, s.v., and Prior). 

Bree, a name for the gadfly in th 
Cleveland dialect and in N. English 
from breese, A. Sax. briosa, brimso 
Swed. and Dan. brems (Ger. bremse] 
the original word evidently having beei 
mistaken for a plural. Similar coi 
ruptions are the following, given ii 
Wright, Prov. and Obsolete Dictionary 
Essex blay, a blaze (as if blays) 
chimy, a shift, from chemise (as i 
chimies) ; fumy , a furnace (as if fun 
nies); Somerset may , a maze (as i 
mays); pray, a press or crowd, foi 
merly spelt prease (as if prays ) . 

The learned write an insect breeze 
Is but a mongrel prince of bees, 

That falls before a storm on cows 
And stings the founders of his house. 

Butler , Hudibras, Pt. III. ii. 1. 4. 

Breeches is a double plural (as in 
correct as geeses would be) ; breech , 0 
Eng. breche , brelce, A. Sax. brec, bein 
already the plural of broc, just as C 
Eng. teth (teeth) is of toth,fM (feet) c 
fdt, &c. So Icel. brcelcr is the plural < 
brdh. See Breeches, p. 38. 

Breche or breke, Brace®. — Prompt. Parv, 
He dide next his whyte lere 
Of cloth oflake fyn and clere 
A breech and eek a sherte. 

Chaucer , Sir Thopas, 1. 2049. 

The plural hors-es is a refinement o: 
the old Eng. and A. Saxon, which ha 
hors for both plural and singular, prett; 
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much as if we were to speak of sheeps 
and deers . We still say a battery, &c., 
of so many horse. 

So scholde hors be drawe yn )?e same wyse. 
Trevim , Morris and Skeat Specimens , 
ii. 239, 1. 108. 

Broccoli is properly the plural of 
It. bvccolo, a small sprout (Prior), a 
dimin. of brocco, a shoot (Skeat). 
Compare Celery. The elder Disraeli 
has “ a banditti properly plu. of It. 
handito, an outlaw (Calamities of 
Authors , p. 130). 

Broth, in the provincial dialects, is 
frequently treated as a plural, e.g. “ a 
few broth,” “ Theeas broth is varry 
good.” — Holderness dialect (E. York- 
shire), “ They are too hot ” (Cambridge- 
shire). This is perhaps due to a con- 
fusion with the synonymous words 
brewis , brose , old Eng. hr owes, browesse , 
O. Fr. broues, which were used as 
plurals ( Skeat). However, brose seems 
to be itself a singular, from Gael, brothas. 
Compare Porridge below. 

Burial, formerly heriel, is a fictitious 
singular of old Eng. burials , beryels, 
byrgels , which, though it looks like a 
plural, is itself a singular, A. Sax. 
birgels , a tomb. Compare old Eng. 
rebels, incense, and Biddle and Shuttle 
below. 

And was his holie lichame leid in burieles 
in Jje holie sepulcre, jmt men sechen giet in 
ierusalem. — Old Ens;. Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 
21 (,K. E. T. 8.). 

Prof. Skeat quotes “ Beryels , sepul- 
chrum.” — Wright, Vocabularies, i. 178 ; 
and “An bury els.” — Robt. of Qlouc. p. 

204. 

Wycliffe is credited with having in- 
vented the quasi-singular form binel 
(Matt, xxvii. 60), buriel (Marie vi. 29). 
See Skeat, Notes to P. Plowman, p. 

480. 

That |>at blessed body • of buriels sholde 
aryse. 

Vision of P, Plowman , C. xxii. 146. 


c. 

Capers, used as the name of a sauce, 
seems to have been properly a singular, 
cappcuris, the caper- shrub, in Wycliffe, 
taken directly from Lat. capparis. 


Greek Jcdpparis, a caper-plant. The 
French have also made the word a 
singular, cdpre , O. Fr. cappre, 

A locust schal be mnad fat, and capparis 
schal be distried. — Wycliffe, Eccles. xii. 5. 

Gerarde, while noting “ it is gene- 
rally called Cappers, in most languages ; 
in English Cappers , Caper, and Capers ” 
(Herbal, p. 749), himself uses the form 

caper. 

Celery, Fr. ctleri, from prov. It. 
seleri (Skeat), or sellari , which appears 
to be the plural of sellaro, selero, a cor- 
ruption of Lat. selinimi , Greek selinon, 
a kind of parsley (Prior, Pop, Names of 
Brit. Plants), 

So Fr. salmis seems to be a double 
plural formed by adding s to salmi, from 
It. salami, salted meats, plu. of salame 
(Skeat). 

Cherry is a corrupt singular of 
cheris, mistaken for a plural, but really 
an Anglicized form of Fr. cense , from 
Lat. cerasus , a cherry-tree. Compare 
merry ((he fruit) from merise , sherry 
from sherris , <fcc. 

Ciierubin, or cherubim, the Hebrew 
plu. of cherub, is often incorrectly used 
in old writers as a sing, making its 
plural cherubms or cherubim s. 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cheru - 
bin. * Othello , iv. 2, 1. 65. 

Still quiring to the 3 r oung-eyed cherubim. 

Merchant of Venice , v. i. 1 . 62. 

Thou shalt make two chernbims of gold. — 
A. V. Exodus xxv. 18. 

A fire-red cherubinnes face. — Cant. Tales , 626. 
For God in either eye has placed a cherubin. 

Dryden , Poems , p. 511, 1, 156 
(Globe ed.). 

Children is a double plural, formed 
by adding the old plural formative 
- en (as in ox-en, prov. Eng. housen, 
houses) to childre or childer , which in 
old Eng., as still in prov. Eng. (e.g* in 
Lancashire and Ireland), is the plural 
of child (Carleton, Traits of Irish 
Peasantry, p. 219 ; Philolog. Soc. Proc . 
i. 115) ; A. Sax. cil&ru, infants. Civil - 
dermass was the old name of Innocents’ 
Day. 

He sal say jban, “ Commes now til me, 

My fadir blissed childer fre.” 

Ham, pole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 6148. 

Myry tottyr, chylderys game. OscilJum.— 
Prompt. Paw. 
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He was near eighty, .... and had had a 
matter o’ twenty childer. — Mrs. Gaskelt , 
Life of C. Bronte, ch. it. p. 13. 

In sorti sal jiu |?i childer here. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 904 (Gottingen MS.). 

Compare brethren , i.e. brether ( zz 
brothers, Percy Fol. MS.) + en; old 
Eng. sisteren, lambren , lambs, calveren, 
calves. 

Kyng Raboas let make 2 calreren of gold. — 
Mnundevite , Voiage and Tru voile, p. 100 (ed. 
Halliwell). 

Feede thou my lambren . — Wycliffe, S. John 
xxi. 15. 

Chinee, a popular name for a China- 
man in some parts of America, as in 
Bret Harte’s “ heathen Chinee is an 
assumed singular of the plural sound- 
ing word Chinese. On the other hand, 
Chinamen are called Chineses by Ham. 
Butler and Milton (Par. Lost, in. 438). 
By a similar blunder sailors speak of a 
Pcrtiuguee for a Portuguese, and a 
Maltec for a Maltese (see Philolog. Soc. 
Tram. 1873-4, p. 253), It has even 
been supposed that Yankee stands for 
Yankees, a North American Indians’ 
attempt to pronounce English, Anglais, 
Ingles. 

The vulgar adjective from Malta, used by 
sailors and others in this island, is Maltee. 
I suppose they argued that as the singular of 
bees is bee, so the* singular of Maltese is 
Maltee . Carrying their principle one step 
further, it seems to me that cheese ought to 
be plural and chee singular. — SirG. C. Lewis , 
Letter to Sir E. Head , 183?. 

Copie, used by Tusser (1580) as a 
quasi-singular (prov. Eng. coppy) of 
coppice (old Fr. copeiz, cut- wood, brush- 
wood, from coper, to cut, Mod. Fr. 
eouper), misunderstood as coppics. 

Fence copie in 
er henwers begin. 

Fine Hundred Pointes (E, I). Soc.), 

p. 102. 

Corpse, formerly spelt corps, is 
frequently in old writers used as a 
' plural, like remains (Lafc. reliquice), as if 
there were a sing, form corp, which, 
indeed, there is in Scottish. The final 
•s is a -part of the word, old Fr. corps , 
Lat. corpus , a body. 

The corps of men of quality . . . tm^horne 
through the porch.— Fuller, Pkgah Sight. 
1650, p. 247. r/:.' * 5 ’ 

His corps were spared by specu^Lcommand. 
—Id. p. 250. 


His soule thereby was nothing bettered 

Because his corps ivere bravely buried. 
Fuller, Davids Heavie Punishment, 
st. 38. 

Some men . . . have in their brea tides 
corps . . . suffered a kind of surviviuj 
shame. — Pearson, Exposition of the Creed 
Art. iv. 

His corps were very honourably attended 
— Letter , 1672, in Athena Oiouienm, i. 8 
(ed. Bliss). 

The hall is heaped with corps. 
Dryden, Cymon and Iphigenia , 607, 

[He was] brought hame a corp. — NocU 
Ambrosunuv, i. 179. 

A corp set up on end by some cantrip.— Jo 
161. 

Cuts, in the phrase “ to draw cuts,' 
i.e. to draw lots, especially with cu 
strips of paper, seems to be properly i 
sing., being identical with Welsh cwtws 
a lot, cwtysyn, a lot, a ticket. So tin 
plural should be cutses, and cut is ai 
imaginary sing. 

Now draweth cutte. for that is min accord. 

Chancer, Cant. Tales, 1. 827. 

Cyclop, a fictitious singular (Pope 
Macaulay) of Cyclops, Lat. cyclope 
Greek kuklops, “circular eye,” mis 
taken for a plural ; e.g. Borrow’ 
Gypsies , p. 38. So JEthiop (Shake 
speare) for JE (hi ops. 

Taking from the God- foe Polypbeme 
Ilis only eye ; a Cyclop , that excelled 
All other Cyclops. 

Chapman, Odysseys , i. 120. 
So wrought the Cyclop. 

Id. x. 551, 

The Cyclops did their strokes repeat, 
Dryden, Threnodia Augmtatis, 444, 

A Cyclope, tending the fire, to the cornel 
began to sing. — B. Jonson, Mercury Find 
rated ( Works, p. 595). 

Heer a huge Cyclop, there a pigme Elf. 

J. Sylvester, Du Bartas, p. 92. 


D. 

Dose. The original form of thi 
word was dosis (Bacon), being th 
Greek ddwsp a giving (cf. Ger. gift] 
wjiich was probably mistaken for 
plural. 

A sugerd dosis 

Of wormwood, and a death’s-head crown’ 
with roses. 

II. Vaughan, Silex Scint ilium, 1650 
(p. 116, ed. 1858), 
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Bo eclipse from eclipsis ( G k. ekleipsis) ; 
effigu (effigy), originally an effigies (Lat. 
effigies ) ; ecstasy , at first; spelt ecstasis. 


E. 

Eave, sometimes incorrectly used as 
if the singular of eaves , which is old 
Eng. euese, A. Sax. efese, Icel. ups, an 
** overing ” or projection. The plural 
is eaveses . Compare prov. Eng. easing 
for eavesing. 

Avant-toict, An house -eave, easing. — Cot- 
grave. 

Scollops are osier twigs . . . inserted in 
the thatch to bind it at the eve and rigging. 
— W. Car let on, Traits and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry , vol. i. p. 87 (1843). 

Metal eave gutters at 2d. per foot . — Irish 
Times , Dec. 12, 1868. 

Mousche, ... a spie, Eaue-dropper, in- 
former. — Co t grave . 

Effigy, a modern formation from 
effigies (Lat. effigies), popularly mistaken 
as a plural, just as if sery were manu- 
factured out of series , or congery from 
congeries . 

So does his effigies exceed the rest in live- 
liness, proportion, and magnificence. — Ward , 
London Spy, p. 170. 

As mine eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limn’d and living in your face. 

As You Like It, ii. 7, 194. 

Similarly specie , or specy , is some- 
times popularly used instead of species , 
“ This dog is a different specie from the 
French breed.” 

Loud thunder dumb, and every speece of 
storm, 

Laid in the lap of listening nature, hush’d. 

B. Jonson , Sad Shepherd , iii, 1. 


F. 

Flew, or flue, down, feathery dust, 
seems to be an imaginary sing, of prov. 
Eng. flooze (or fleeze), Frisian jluns , 
Dut. vlies, pluis (Philolog. Soc. Trans. 
1856, p. 202). Compare Lancashire 
floose or floss, loose threads or fibres 
(E. D. Soc. Glossary ), floose 6 hay ” 
(Tim Bobbin ). These w r ords are 
probably identical with It. floscia , 
sleave silk, Venet. flosso , from Lat. 
fluxus, flowing, loose; whence also 


flush, a flow, and Lane, floos, a sluice, 
and prov. Eng. fluke, waste cotton* 
Flue , a chimney passage, is a corrup- 
tion of flute. Compare Fluke. 

Fluke, or j Hook, a Scottish word for 
diarrhoea, is evidently an imaginary 
singular of flux ( e.g . A. V. Ads xxviii. 
8), understood as fluk-8 , Fr. flux , Lat. 
fluxus , a flowing. Similarly prov. Eng. 
flick or fleck, the down of animals, has 
been formed from flix, the fur of a hare 
(Kent), akin to old Eng. flex, flax 
(Chaucer), A. Sax.j/tec. 

His warm breath blows her flix up as she lies* 
Dryden , Annus Mirabitis , 132. 

Frog ought, perhaps, etymologically, 
to be a frogs or froks, as we see by com- 
paring its old Eng. for mfrosk, A. Sax. 
frox, f rose , with Icel. f rosier, 0. H. Ger. 
frosc, Dut. vorsch, Ger. frosch, prov. 
Eng. frosh. It would be an analogous 
case if we had made a tug out of A. 
Sax. tux, iusc , a tusk or tush, or an og 
or och out of ox (Ger. ochs). The plural 
of A. Sax. frox is froxas. However, I 
find Prof. Skeat quotes an A. Sax. 
froga. Can this be a secondary form 
evolved from frox after having been 
resolved into frocs or frogs ? 

Frosg , or Jrosk , a frog. — Peacock , Lonsdale 
Glossary. 

Furze, though now always used as 
a singular, e.g. “The furze is in bloom,” 
seems to have been originally a plural, 
being spelt furres and furry s, and 
Turner in 1538 says, “Alii a furre 
liominant.” Prof. Skeat, however, 
gives A. Sa x.fyt's. G erarde has furzes 
(Herbal, 1138). 


G. 

Gallows, now used always as a 
singular, a gibbet, is strictly speaking 
a plural, old Eng. galwes , plu. of galwe, 
A. Sax. galga , a cross (Skeat), and per- 
haps denoting two crosses or cross- 
pieces put together to form a gibbet. 
Compare Stocks below. 

Gentry, old Eng. genirie, is a quasi- 
singular formed from old Eng. gentirise, 
old Fr. genierise, another form of gen- 
tillece, gentleness. See Gentry, p. 
140. 
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Vor cas J?at myjte come, tot hyre gentry se. 
Hebert of Gloucester , Chronicle, p. 434. 

Grece, in old Eng. a step, also spelt 
grees (Wycliffe, JM.viii. 4), is appa- 
rently from the plural of gre, Fr. gre, 
Lat. gradus (Way), like a stairs . Lan- 
casliire greese , stairs, steps (E. D. Soc.). 

Grece , or tredyl, Gradus. — Prompt. Parv . 

Degr6, a staire, step, greese. — Cot grave. 

Greenery, used for verdure, an 
aggregate of green tilings, formed appa- 
rently from analogy to shrubbery , fern- 
ery, perfumery, mercery , is as anoma- 
lous as bluery would be. It is perhaps, 
as H. Coleridge suggests, a corruption 
of old Eng. greneris , green branches 
( Gbssarial Index), from grene, green, 
and ris, a branch, A. Sax. his. Com- 
pare Gentry above. 

What is her in paradis 

Bot grasse and Sure and grene-ris. 

Land of Cockaygne , i. 8 (Philolog. 
Soc. Trans. 1858, pt. ii. p. 156). 

Gripe, an old English word for a 
griffin or vulture, is a quasi-singular of 
Lat. gryps, Greek ypvtp. 

Tantalus thirste, or proude Ixions wheele, 

Or cruell gripe to gnawe my growing harte. 
l raged ie of Gorboduc, 156 1, ii. 1 
(p. 114, Shaks. Soc. ed.). 

The gripe also beside the here. 

Halliwell, Archaic Diet. 

The grype is foure fotedde and lyke to the 
egle in heed and in wynges.~ Trevisa, 
Bartholoma’us, p. 171 (1535). 

Vpon the topp a gi ipe stood, 

Of shining gold, fine & good. 

Sir Lambewell , 1. 806 {Percy Pol. 

MS. i. 148). 

Alas haue I not paine enough my friend, 

Y r pon whose breast a fiercer Gripe doth 
tire 

Than did on him who first stale downe the 
fire. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel , 14, 
p. 571 (ed. 1629). 

Grouse seems to be a fictitious form 
first found about 1608. The older 
word is grice (Cotgrave), derived from 
old Fr. griesche, poule griesche, or 
greoche . As mice implies a sing, mouse , 
and lice, louse, it was supposed that 
grice involved a sing, form grouse, 
which was invented accordingly (see 
Skeat, s.v.). Contrast tit-mice in- 
correctly evolved out of titmouse. 
Griesche, greoche, is said to have meant 
originally the Grecian or Greekish 


bird (Lat. Grosdscus). Compare “ grig 
hens, called Hadrian© ” (Holland, 
Pliny , i. 298), apparently from Fr. 
gregue, gregois, gregeois, r: griesche , 
Greek; like old Eng. “ fyr P'egys” 
from Fr. feu gregeois (or gregois), “ Greek 
fire ” ; and “merry grig” for “ merry 
Greek.” Lancashire grug, a dandy 
hen (E. D. Soc.). 


H. 

Hekinok, used by a Sussex peasant 
as a singular of equinox. 

History do tell us a high tide came up up- 
on the hekinok, and what could stand against 
that I — L. Jennings , Field Paths and Green 
Lanes, p. 3. 


I. 

Ignorami, a learned plural of ig- 
noramus, occurs with curious infelicity 
in a scientific review of a work of Mr. 
Darwin’s : — 

Indeed, among the younger savants, who 
have, as it were, been born into the Dar- 
winian atmosphere, there is a tendency to 
pooh-pooh doubts regarding their pet hypo- 
thesis as the mad ravings of ignorami. — The 
Standard, A'ov. 25, 1880, p. 2. 

Lat. Ignoramus, “ we are ignorant ” 
(1st pers. plu. pres, indie.), is the legal 
formula by which a grand jury throw 
out an indictment for want of sufficient 
evidence. 

Jliati is known to have been used 
instead of hiatuses, and even omnihi 
has been heard from the lips of an 
old gentleman of classical proclivities. 
These are what may be called the 
pitfalls of pedantry. So Fr. maitre 
aliboron, an ignorant man who pre- 
tends to know everything, is said to 
have originated in a lawyer using 
aliborum as a genitive plural of alibi, 
as if it were a noun of the second 
declension (Huet in Scheler). Thacke- 
ray heard an old lady speak of some 
taking their affies-davit — like letters - 
patent! 

Let ignoramus juries find no traitors, 
And ignoramus poets scribble satires. 

Dryden, Prologue to the Duke of 
Guise, 1. 44 (1682), 
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Butler has “gross phoenomenas ” 
( Hudibms , Pt. II. i. 189), and “ different 
epecieses ” (Pt. I. L 865). 


J. 

Janeway, a surname, is derived from 
Januweys or Januayes , the old form of 
(rewoese(Bardsley), which was probably 
mistaken for a plural, as if we were 
now to use Genoee for Genoese . Com- 
pare Chinee , Maltee , Portuguee , for 
Chinese, &c. 

Jesses, an old word for the straps of 
a hawk (Shakespeare, Ojf/i. iii. 8, 261), 
is a double plural, and stands for ject- 
s-es ; jess being old Fr. jects , pin. of 
ject (from jecier , to throw, Lat. jactwre ), 
the jet or casting off of a hawk, that by 
which a hawk is cast off. Compare 
sixpences , i.e. sw-penmes-es , prov. Eng. 
nesses for nests-es (Skeat). 


K. 

Kexes, hemlock stalks, or kecksies , is 
a double plural, hex , hemlock, being 
itself a plural and standing for hecks, 
Welsh cecys (plu.), hollow stalks 
( Skeat) . Compare pox for pocks . 

As dry as a hex. — Lancashire Glossary , p. 
171 (E. 1). S.). 

Tho’ the rough hex break 
The sturr’d mosaic. 

% Tennyson , The Princess , iv. 59. 

Nothing teenies 

But hateful Docks, rough Thistles, Keksyes , 
Bqjrres. Henry V. v. (2j, 1623. 

Kine is a double plural ( rz cowses), 
and stands for kie-en or ky-en, i.e. old 
Eng. and Scot, hy (cows, A. Sax. cy , 
plu. of cu, cow) + -en, the old plural 
ending (as in ox-en , hos-en). Compare 
old Eng. eyne for ey-en, eyes (Skeat). 
Lancashire kye , cows (E. D. S. Glos- 
sary), 

The kye stood rowtin’ i’ the loan. 

Burns , The Twa Dogs. 

But they hem self that stelen kyen oxen and 
horses, they shal goo auyte and be lordes. — 
Caxton , Reynard the Fox , 1481, p. 78 (ed. 
Arber). 

Knee is in old Eng. know (Chaucer, 
Prioresses Tale, st. 6), cneo (Anorcn 


liiwle), A. Sax. cned, me6w (cf. chough, 
from A. Sax. ce6). Perhaps tne modern 
form is due to internal vowel change 
denoting the plural, like old Eng. geet 
(Caxton), plu, of goat, teeth of tooth, &o. 
Sheep and deer remain unchanged in 
the plural, perhaps for this reason, that 
those words in old Eng. already wear 
a plural appearance, like geese, &e. 

Similarly jleet, a number of ships, 
might have originally been a plu. of 
old Eng. flote, a ship, A. Sax. flota, Icel. 
floti. 

The wliiche erle, in kepynge his course or 
passage, encountryd a myg’hty jiote of 
rlemynges laden with Rochell wyne, and 
set vpon them and distressyd them and theyr 
shyppys. — Fabyun, Chronicles , 1516, p. 533 
(ed. Kllis). 


L. 

Lache, a defect, failure, remissness, 
negligence (Richardson), is a mistaken 
sing, of the legal term laches or lachesse , 
slackness, negligence (Bailey), from an 
hypothetical Fr. laschesse, slackness. 
Similarly old Eng. noble, y or noblay, 
grandeur, nobleness (Mortc Arthure , 1. 
76), seems to be an assumed sing, of 
noblesse , mistaken as a plural. Com- 
pare Riches. 

Lachesse ... is he that whan he begin- 
netli any good werk, anon he wol forlete it 
and stint. — Chaucer, Persones Tale (p. 162, 
ed. Tyrwhitt). 

Larick, a Scottish name for the larch 
tree (Jamieson) is an assumed sing, of 
larix, as if la, ricks, its Latin name, by 
which it is also known. An exactly 
similar blunder is the Wallon lari, a 
larch, from old Fr. Irn'ise (Sigart). 

Lea, a meadow, pasture land, seems 
to he a fictitious singular of lease, 0. 
Eng. lese, lesewe, A. Sax. Ime, leesu, 
pasture (Ettmuller, p. 159), just as 
“lee of threde, hgatura ” (Prompt. 
Parv.), is only another form of lees (Id.) 
or lese (Gath. Ang.), old Fr. lesse, Lat. 
laxa (Mod. Eng. leash). Compare pea 
for pease. 

[He] gS]p in and ut, and ffnt leese. — A. Sax. 
Vers. St. John x. 9. 

[He goetli in and out and findeth pasture], 

lie schal fynde lesewis. — IVycliffe, ibid. 

Thi strong veniaunce is wrooth on the 
sclieep of thi leesewe. — Id. Ps. lxxiii. 1. 
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[He] made yt al forest & Use , >e bestes 
vorto iede. 

Robt. of Gloucester, Chronicle, p. 375, 
Sweeps from his land 

His harvest hope of wheat, of rye, and pease, 
And makes that channel which was shep- 
herd’s lease . 

Browne, Brit. Past, I. ii. p. 52 
{Wares], 

Browne also spells the word leyes (p. 
66), whence evidently the prov. Eng. 
ley, a lea or pasture (Wright). 


M. 

Marquee, a large tent, is a fictitious 
singular of marquees, an Eng. spelling 
of Fr. marquise (originally, perhaps, 
the “ tent of a marchioness ” or gran- 
dee), which was mistaken for a plural 
(Skeat). 

Means, intermediate or mediating 
things which come between the cause 
and the effect (Fr. moyens , Lat. 
mediana), middle measures, is fre- 
quently treated as a singular. 

By this means thou shalt have no portion 
on this side the river. — A. V . Ezra iv. 16. 

A means whereby we receive the same. — 
Catechism. 

He possesses one mean onlv of ruining 
Great Britain. — Coleridge, The Friend, i. 256 
(ed. 1863). 

Compare “ A wakes ” (Hacket, Cen- 
tury of Sermons, p. 86), Wakesses (Stubs, 
Anatomic, of Abuses, p. 95), “ A pains 
not amiss” (T. Adams, Works, ii. 156), 
“This great pains ” {A. F. 2 Macc. 
ii. 27). 

Other words seldom found but in the 
plural are ashes , wages t and lees, though 
Butler uses lee. 

All love at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets until ’tis fine ; 

But when 'tis settled on the lee, 

And from th* irn purer matter tree, 
Becomes the richer still the older. 

And proves the pleasanter the colder. 

. S, Butler , Works, ii. 253 

(ed. Clarke). 

Merry, a prov. Eng. word for a 
wild cherry, is an assumed sing, of Fr. 
m/rise, mistaken for a plural. Com- 
pare Cherry. Merise is perhaps a 
contraction of mi-cerise, a bad (i.e. 
wild) cherry (cf. Liege meserasue, a 


wild cherry tree). — Scheler ; or fro m 
Lat. mericea, adj. of merica, a berry 
(Prior). 

Isle of Wight merry, a small black 
sweet cherry (E. D. S. Grig. Glossaries, 
xxiii.). 

Mews, stabling, often used as a 
singular, and sometimes spelt mewse 
(Stow), is the plural of mew, old Eng. 
mewe, a house or cage for falcons, 
old Fr. mue, properly a moulting-place, 
from muer, to mou(l)t, or change the 
coat, Lat. mutare. 

Mewses is quoted from a regulation 
of Sir R. Mayne in Good Words, 1863, 
p. 767. 

Then is the Mewse, so called of the King's 
falcons there kept by the King's falconer.— 
Stow, Survai), p. 167 (ed. Thoms). 

Minnow, a small fish, is put for a 
minnotvs, much the same as if we were 
to speak of a bellow instead of a bellows . 
The older forms qf the word are men- 
nous, menuse, menys, which Wedgwood 
traces to Gaelic miniasg ( zr minor pis - 
cis), little fish. 

Menace , fysche, Silurus , menusa. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

A for us est piscis, a menuse. — Medulla (in 
Way). 

Menusa , a menus. — Nominate [also Wright, 
Vocab. i. *53]. 

Fr. menuise, small fish of divers sorts 
.... a small Gudgeon, or fish bred of the 
spawn, but never growing to the bignesse of 
a Gudgeon. — Cotgruve . 

Compare old Fr. menuiser, to minish 
or make small, Lat. minutiare. r 

Muck, old Eng. “ mukke, fimus, 
letamen ” (Prompt. Parv.), was in all 
probability originally mux, which came 
to be regarded as mucks ; prov. Eng. 
mux, dirt, A. Sax. meox ; cf. mixen , a 
dung-heap. 

Their gownds . . . vagging in the wind 
or reeping in the mux. — Devonshire Courtship, 
p. 17. 

Thee wut come oil a dugged and thy shoes 
oil mux. — Exmoor Scolding , 1. 203. 

A quite similar formation to this is 
the Sussex word moke or moak for the 
mesh of a net, a supposed sing, of the 
older form moa? (Brighton Costumal, 
1580), identical with A. Sax.moaj,anet, 
whence (by resolution into masc) came 
old Eng. masks, mesh of a net ( Prompt . 
Parv.), Norfolk mash, a mesh. See also 
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Parish, Sussex Glossary, pp. 76, 1B5, 
who quotes : — 

No fisherman of the town should fish with 
any trawl net whereof the moak holdeth not 
five inches size throughout. — Hastings Cor- 
poration Records , 1604. 

Old Eng. eker , watercress, which 
H. Coleridge quotes from K . Alysaun- 
der , 6175, seems to be an assumed sing, 
of A. Bax. edcerse , i.e. “ water-cress.” 

Mussulmen, a mistaken form of 
Mussulmans , see p. 249. 


N. 

Nepenthe, the drug which Helen 
brought from Egypt, is without doubt 
the Coptic nibendj , which is the plural 
of bendj or benj, hemp, “bang,” used 
as an intoxicant (Lane, The Thousand 
and One Nights , vol. ii.p. 290). If this 
be right, the present form of the word 
which we take from the Creek ( Odys . 
iv. 221) has been corrupted by false 
derivation, vtjrrtvQ ^ , “ free from sorrow,” 
as if an anodyne or soothing drug ( vi }-, 
not, and irkvOog, sorrow). The true form 
of the Eng. word, as Prof. Skeat notes, 
is nepenthes (Holland), which was pro- 
bably mistaken for a plural. 

News, formerly newes , now always 
regarded as a singular, e.g . “ What is 
the neios? ” is properly a plural, “new 
things,” Lat. nova , Fr. nouvelles. Simi- 
larly, “this tidings ” “this means,” 
“ tiiispams,” “ this tactics” “ A staves” 
(J. Mayne, Lucian , 1663, Preface, sub. 
fm.), “This marchis ” (Ellis, Letters , 
i. 65, 3rd ser.j. 

And wherefore should these good n ewes 
Make me sicke ? 

Shakespeare , 2 Hen. IV. iv. 2 (1623). 

But are these news in jest? 

Greene. Friar Bacon , &c., 
Works , p. 162. 

Seekyng to learne what news here are 
walk yng. 

Edwards , Damon and Pithias , 1571. 

To heare novells of his devise. 

Spenser , Shep. Calender , Feb. 

I can give thee the news which are dearest 
to thy heart. — E. Irving , in Mrs. Clip hunt's 
Life of, p. 148, 

The tactics of the opposition is to resist 
every step of the government, — Emerson, 
Eng . Traits, p. 83. 


0 . 

Orfray, a rich border of gold em- 
broidered work (Fr. orfroi), is a quasi- 
singular of orfraies (Bailey), old Eng. 
orfradz, orfrais , or orfrayes , from old 
French orfrais (Cotgrave), gold embroi- 
dery, which is derived from Low Lat. 
aurifrisium, or aurifrigi/um . Thus or- 
frays is or -frieze, a gold frieze or border. 
See Frieze, p. 131. 

Armede hym in a actone with orfraeez fulle 
rycne. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 902 (E.E.T.S.). 
Ffretene of orfrayes feste appone scheldez. 

Id. 1. 214 t. 

W ith orfreis laied was every dele. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 1076. 

Orfreu of a westyment, A urijigi um, aurifri- 
gium, — Prompt. Parvulorum. 


P. 

Pea, a fictitious singular of pease, 
which was assumed to be a plural form. 
The old singular form was or, j pese or 
pees, A. Sax. pact (Fr. pois), Lat. pisum, 
and the plural pesen or peses. 

And sette peers at a pese • pleyne hym wher 
he wolde. 

Langtand, Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
Pass.ix. 1. 166, Text C. 

And bred for my barnes * of benes and of 
peses. 

Id. 1. 307. 


Hec pisa, a pese . — Wright, Vocabularies , 



bo be. 

Vision of P. Plowman , A. vii. 155. 

The Pease, as Hippocrates saith. is lease 
windie than Beanes. — Gerarde, Herbal , p. 
1047. 

“ The singular form pea really ex- 
hibits as great a blunder,” says Mr. 
Skeat, “ as if we were to develop chee 
as the singular of cheese” (Notes to Piers 
the Plow7nan, p. 166) ; so we have 
“ that heathen Chinee as a formation 
from Chinese, though our ancestors 
even spoke of Chineses , and similar 
instances are Yankee, Portuguee, Maltee, 
cherry , a quasi-singular of cherris , Lat. 
cerasue , merry , a black cherry, from 
merise, sherry from eherris, Sp. Xeres, 
shay from chaise. 
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Polypi, an incorrect plural (which 
we inherit from the Latin) of polypus, 
Lat. polypus, which should properly be 
polypus (gen. polypodds), being borrowed 
from Greek ttoKvtvovq (gen. tcoXvttoSoq ), 
“many -footed.” The strictly correct 
form would be polypodes , as octopodes 
would be instead of octopi . A similar 
error would be tripi , as a plu. of Lat. 
tripus, Greek rpirroog, instead of tripods , 
old Eng. tripodes , Lat. tripodes, Greek 
rp'nrofof; {zz Eng. “ trivets ”). The 
exact English counterpart of the clas- 
sical polypode is the heraldic term 
fylfot, old En g.feU (zz Ger. viel), many, 
and fot, foot. Compare Mcmy-feet 
(Sylvester). 

Porridge is, I believe, a disguised 
plural standing for an older porrets, 
porrettes, from Low Lat. porrata, broth 
made with leeks (Led, porrum), It. por- 
rata. Compare Broth above, regarded 
as a plural, and Sledge. See Puree, 
pp. B03, 499. Probably the Low Lat. 
porrata was regarded as a neuter 
plural, and then porrets following suit 
was assimilated to pottage , old Eng. 
and Fr. potage . 

Potato. This root seems to have 
been introduced under the name of 
potatoes, which was afterwards regarded 
as the plural of a singular form potato . 
Early travellers, writing in 1526, men- 
tion that the natives of Haiti call the 
root batatas. Florio gives “ Batatas, a 
fruit so called in India;” Skinner 
“ Potatoes, Sp. potados, from the Ame- 
rican Battatas .” The Spaniards simi- 
larly regarding the foreign name as a 
plu. have made a sing, batata, patata. 

This plant which is called of some Sisarurn 
Peruvianum, or skyrrits of Peru, is gene- 
rally of vs called Potatus or Potatoes . . . 
Clusius calleth it Battata . . . : in English 
Potatoes, Potatus , and Potades. — Gerarde, 
Herbal , p. 780. 

Virginia Potatoes hath many hollowe flexible 
branches. — Id. p. 781. 

Igname, the roote we call Potatoes wberof 
in some places they make bread. — Florio. 

Potent, a quasi-singular word for a 
crutch ( Prompt . Parv., Chaucer, Lang- 
land), formed from pottens, an East 
Anglian word for a pair of crutches, 
which is itself a singular, Fr. potence, 
“ a crutch for a lame man ” (Cotgrave), 
from Low Lat. potentm, power, that 


which strengthens or supports the im- 
potent. See Vision of P. Plowmcm , C. 
xi. 94. 

Potent, or crotche. Podium. — Prompt . 
Parv. 

Potten, a Norfolk word for a stilt 
(Wright) or crutch (Philolog.Soc. Trans . 
1855, p. 85). 

Poy, an old word for a rope-dancer’s 
balancing pole (in Skinner, Etymoh - 
gicon), seems to be a singular coined 
out of poise, a balance (as if poye), old 
Fr. pens, a weight. Similarly shay (po*- 
shay= post-chaise) was once a common 
corruption of chaise (Walker, Pron. 
Diet.). Compare Bree above. We 
even find ho as a Scottish singular of 
hose , stockings. 

The bride was now laid in her bed, 

Her left leg ho was flung. 

A. Ramsay, Christ* s Kirk on the 
Green, canto ii. 

Pulse, the beating of the heart (Fr. 
pouls, Lat. pulsus, a beating), is often 
popularly regarded as a plural. I have 
heard a country apothecary, with his 
fingers on a child’s wrist, observe, 
“ Pier pulse are not so good to-day ; 
they are decidedly weaker.” F. Hall, 
Modern English, p. 250, quotes : — 

Hee consumed away ; and, after some few 
puls ? he died. — Mabbe , 2 'he Rogue (1623), 
pt. i. p. 22. 

How are your pulse to-day? — Mrs. Cowley , 
More Ways than One , act i. 

Puny, an old word for vermin that 
infest beds, from Fr. punaise, mistaken 
as a plural (see Cotgrave, s.v.). 

Compare pumy stone, which Sylvester 
uses for pumice stone. 

Kepleat with Sulphur, Pitch, and Pumy stone. 
Divine Weekes and Workes , p. 204. 

Tlio pumie stones 1 hastly bent. 

Spenser, Shep. Calender , March. 


R. 

Rampion, a plant-name, is an as- 
sumed sing, of ra?npions, where the s 
is an organic part of the word, it being 
from Fr. rcviponce, Lat. rapunculm. 

Ramsons, broad-leaved garlic, stand- 
ing for ramsem, is a reduplicated plural 
(as oxen# would be) of ramse, Craven 
rams, ramps, old Eng. rammys, ramseys , 
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ramzyt (Prompt. Pare.), rameey (Pals- 
grave), A. Sax. hrarma (pin. hramsan), 
Dan. ramse. 

Baspice, an old word for the rasp- 
berry (Holland), also spelt raspise 
(Florio), is a corruption of raspis or 
raspes (Bacon), the old plu. of prov. 
android Eng. rasp , a rasp- berry. So 
raspises (Cotgrave) is a double plu., as 
if rasps-es. 

Bescue looks like an assumed sing, 
of old Eng. rescous (Chaucer), from old 
Fr. rescousse , Low Lat. rescussa , for re - 
ex cussa, a shaking off again (of some 
threatened danger), Lat. re-excutere . 
E.g. St. Paul’s escape from the viper 
(Acts xxviii. 5) was literally a “ res- 
cue.” 

My might for thy rescousse I did. 

Gower , Conf. Amantis , iii. 155 
(ed. Pauli). 

Biches, now always treated as a 
plural, is really a singular, which 
would be apparent if the word were 
spelt, as it might be, riehess (like lar- 
gess, Fr. noblesse). It is old Eng. 
richesse (making a plu. richesses ), from 
Fr. richesse (zz It. ricchezza ), richness, 
wealth. There is no more reason why 
we should say “riches are deceitful,” 
than “ largess were given ” (Fr. lar- 
gesse), or “the distress are great” 
(O. Fr. clestresse ). 

It is preciousere than alle richessis . — Wy- 
cliffe , Prov. iii. 15. 

flie said Macabrune . . . had great posses- 
sidh of lands and other infinite richesses. — 
Knight of the Swanne, ch. i. (Thoms, Early 
Prose Romances , iii. 23). 

Mykel was the richesse. — Langtoft , Robert 
of B ramie, p. 30 [Skeat]. 

And for that riches where is my deserving ? 

Shakespeare , Sonnet lxxxvii. 

In this marveylous hall, replete with richesse , 
At the hye ende she sat full worthely. 

Hawes , Pastime of Pleasure, chap. xxi. 
(p. 99, Percy Soc. ed.). 

He heapeth up riches , and knoweth not 
who shall gather them . — A. V. Psalm xxxix. 6. 

Riches certainly make themselves wings; 
they fly away as an eagle. — Prov. xxiii. 5. 

Those riches perish by evil travail. — Eccles. 
v. 14. 

Riches are not comely for a niggard. — 
Ecclus, xiv. 3. 

Some nouns . . . lack the singular; as 
riches, goods.— B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, 
ch. xiii. 


Biddle, old Eng. redel (Cw8or 
Munda,, p. 412), is a fictitious singular, 
and should properly be a riddles , with 
a plural riddles-es , as we see by com- 
paring old Eng. a redele , which came 
to be mistaken for a plural, A. Sax. 
rdodelse ( rSdels ), an enigma, something 
to be read or interpreted, from A. Sax. 
rdedan, to read or interpret. “ The 
Kynge putte forth a rydels .” — Trevisa, 
iii. 181. See Prof. Skeat, Etym. Diet . 
s.v. 

3ernen [3e] to rede redeles ? 

Piers Plowman , B. xiii. 184. 

Compare : — 

Read my riddle ye can’t, 

However much ye try. 

Haiti well, Nursery Rhymes , p. 241. 

Riddle me, riddle me ree [for read ]. 

Redyn, or expownyn redellys or parabol’. 

Redynge or expownynge of rydellys . In- 
terpretacio. — Prompt, j Par®. 

Compare O. Eng. rychellys, incense, 
A. Sax. ricels, recels; r only 8, rendlys , 
rennet ; metels , a dream ; byrigels, a 
grave. So Mdel, a hiding-place, in 
Halliwell,is a mistake for hidels, 0. Eng. 
hudles (Ancren Riwle), A. Sax. hydels , 
a retreat or hiding-place. Hence, no 
doubt, by corruption the Lancashire 
phrase “ to be in hidlinsf i.e. in hiding 
or concealment (Scot, “in hidddlis .” — 
Barbour), sometimes “ in hidlance ” or 
“ liidlands ; ” also kiddie, to hide (E. D. 
Soc. Lane. Glossary, p. 158). 

Roe, the eggs of fish, owes its form 
to a curious mistake. The true form, 
says Prof. Skeat, is roan, which seems 
to have been regarded as an old plural, 
liketoon (toes), shoon (shoes), ey ne (eyes), 
oxen, &c. So that the n (or - en ) was 
dropped to make an hypothetical sin- 
gular. Compare the prov. Eng. forms 
roan (Lincoln), Scot, raun, roun, Cleve- 
land rown-d (Atkinson), Icel. hrogn , 
Dan. rogn. 

Rowne , of a fysche, Liquaman. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

Rone, the roe of fish. — Peacock, Lonsdale 
Glossary. 

Similarly, the ordinary name for the 
rat in prov. and old Eng, is ratten 
(Cleveland), raton or rotten (Fr. raton ), 
and from this perhaps regarded as a 
plural, rather than from the rare A. Sax. 
rmt, comes rat. “ JRatun or radon, 
Rato, Sorex.” — Prompt . Parv. 
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Romaunt, an archaic word for a ro- 
mance, as The Romrnnt of the Rose, 
from old Fr. roman , romant, which 
seems to be an assumed sing, of the 
older form romans taken as a plural, 
but this is really, a corruption of the 
Latin adverb romanice , “ in the Roman 
(i.e. popular Latin) language.” 

Row, a disturbance, an uproar, is an 
assumed singular of rouse , a drunken 
tumult, originally drunkenness, e.g. 
“ Have a rouse before the morn ” (Ten- 
nyson), i.e. a carouse or drinking bout. 
It is the Danish runs , drunkenness, 
Swed. rus, a drinking bout, Dutch 
roes , Ger. rausch . Dekker speaks of 
“ the Danish rowsa and Shakespeare 
introduces the word with strict, though 
probably unconscious, verbal accuracy, 
when he makes the King of Denmark 
“ take his rouse ” (Hamlet, i. 4). The 
original meaning of the word seems to 
be a moistening, soaking, or drenching 
of one’s self with liquor, akin to old Eng. 
arowze, to moisten or bedew, old Fr. 
arrouser , arroser. See my note in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen , v. 4, 1. 104 (New 
Shaks. Soc.). Compare Rose, p. 330, 
Rouse, p. 332, and the following : — 
This is the wine, which, in former time, 
Each wise one of the magi 
Was wont to arouse in a frolick house. 

Beaumont [in Richardson]. 

Rubbish, old Eng. rubyes (Arnold), 
robew8 ( Prompt . Fare. p. 435), and ro- 
beux (1480), from a French rdbeux, 
plural of robel , rubble, broken stones, a 
dimin. form of a word robe, trash, zz 
It. roba (whence robaccia, rubbish). 
Thus rubbish is strictly a plural, equi- 
valent to rubbles . See Skeafc, Etymoloq . 
Diet. s.v. 


S. 

Scales, i.e, the two dishes or howls 
{A. Sax. twd scale, Lat. bilanx), is fre- 
quently used as a singular noun by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
In that crystal scales , let there be weigh’d 
Your lady ’s love against some other maid. 

Borneo and Juliet , act i. sc. °i, fol. 

Scate, or skate, a corrupt form of 
slcates (plu. skateses), which was mis- 
taken for a plural form merely because 
it ends with e. We got the word from 


tho Dutch, who have always been great 
skaters, Dut. schaatsen (Sewel), i. e. 
shates-en (like ox-en) or skates-es; 
old Fr. eschasses, “stilts or scotches 
[zz skateses] to go on ” (Cotgrave), pro- 
bably another form of Low Ger. schake f 
a shank, as the earliest skates were 
shank bones (tibim) tied under the feet. 
Stow quotes from Fitzstephen (before 
1190) a statement that in London — 

Many young men play upon the ice ; . . . 
some tie bones to their feet and under their 
heels [orig. u alligantes ossa, tibias scilicet 
animalium ”] ; ami shoving themselves by a 
little picked staff, do slide as swiftly as a bird 
flieth in the air, or an arrow out of a cross- 
bow. — Survau , 1603, p. 35 (ed. Thoms). 

Mr. Thoms adds a note on this : — 

The tibia of a horse, fashioned for the pur- 
pose of being used as a skait, the under sur- 
face being highly polished, was found in 
Moorfields some two or three years since [i.e. 
about 1840], and is now in the possession of 
Mr. C. Roach Smith , F.S. A . 

Scatzes [for skateses] occurs in Carr’s 
Remarks on Holland, 1695 (Nares). 
The invention was probably re-intro- 
duced from the Low Countries by 
Charles II. (Jesse, London, i. 137). 

I first in my life, it being a great frost, did 
see people sliding with their skeates, which is 
a very pretty art. — Pepys, Diary, Dec. 1, 
1662. 

Rosamond’s Pond full of the rabble sliding, 
and with skates , if you know what those are. 
— Swif t , Journal to Stella , Jan. 31, 1710-11. 

Sect, an assumed singular of sex 
(Fr. sexe, Lat. sexus), as if sects, some- 
times popularly used and frequent in 
old writers (see Nares). 

A lady don’t mind taking her bonnet off 
.... before one of her own sect , which be- 
fore a man proves objectionable. — (Street 
Photographer) Mayheic , London Labour and 
London Poor , vol. iii. p. 214. • 

Of thy house they mean, 

To make a nunnery, where none but their 
own sect , 

Must enter in; men generally barr’d. 

Marlowe , Jew of Malta, act i. (p. 151, 
ed. Dyee). 

So is all her sect ; an they be once in a 
calm, they are sick. — 2 Ren. IV, ii. 4, 41. 

Sherry was originally sherries or 
sherris, which probably came to be re- 
garded as a plural. “ This valour 
comes of sherris,” says Falstaff (2 Hm. 
IV. iv. I). “Your best sacke are of 
Seres in Spaine” (i.e. Xeres).— Ger. 
Markham, Eng. Housewife , p. 162. 
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A book entitled Three to One (1625), 
by B. Peeke, is an account of a combat 
between an English gentleman and 
three Spaniards “ at Sherries in Spain.” 
Xeres was originally Crnar's (town), 
from Lat. Ccesaris. 

Shuttle, old Eng. shyttell , schetyl , 
Bcytyl , anything that is sliot backwards 
and forwards, either a shuttle or the 
bolt of a door (compare shuttle-code ), 
ought etymologically to be a shuttles 
or shiitles , the A. Saxon word being 
scyttels , plu. scyttelsas (shuttles- es). 
Compare Burial and Biddle above. 
Prof. Skeat quotes : 

An honest weaver . . . 

As e’er shot shuttle . 

Beaumont and Fletcher , The Coxcomb, 

v. 1. 

Sledge, a sliding carriage, appears 
to be nothing but a corruption of sleds, 
old Eng. sledis , the plural of the old 
word sled (Skeat, N. and Q. 6th S. v. 
113), which is the form still used in 
Lancashire (E. I). S. Glossary, p. 244). 
The spelling sledge, is perhaps due to a 
confusion with the commoner word 
sledge, a hammer (A. Sax. slecge). — 
Skeat. Compare sleet ch, standing for 
skets, a corruption of Dutch sdiets, a 
draught ; and smudge or smutch for 
smuts . See Porridge above. 

When, yet a slender girl, she often led, 
Skilful and hold, the horse and burthened 
sled. 

Wordsworth , Poems, p. 318 

% (ed. Rossetti). 

Slones, a Devonshire word for sloes, 
seems to be a double plural, from slone 
or shen, old Eng. slon, plu. of slo , A. 
Sax. sldn, plu. of sla, a sloe. 

Compare the rhyme : — 

Many stones , ninny groans; 

Many nits, many pits. 

So shoon zz shoe-en , shoes, “ clouted 
shoon ” (Shakespeare, Milton), still used 
in Lancashire. 

Small-pox, now become a singular, 
was originally a plural, pox being a 
mere orthographical vagary for pocks, 
plu. of pock, A. Sax. poc, a pustule, as 
unwarranted as lox would be for locks. 
We still speak of chicken -pock, cow- 
pock, and pockmarked. 

Pokkes and pestilences. 

Piers Plowman, B. xx. 97. 


It is good likewise for the measils and 
small poefts. — Holland , Pliny , ii. 422. 

Smut is a corrupt form of a smuts 
(of which another spelling is smutch or 
smudge), mistaken as a plural ; Swed. 
smuts , a soil, Dan. ' smuds , filth, Ger. 
schmutz (Skeat). 

Stave is incorrectly formed out of 
the plural staves, which is really an in- 
flexion of staff (old Eng. staff plu. 
stance) . — Skeat. It would be a simi- 
lar blunder if we were to make a sin- 
gular scarve , turve , wharve out of the 
plural scarves, turves, wharves, or 
evolved a thieve , a, wive, a waive, out of 
thieves, wives , wolves. Beeve is some- 
times used for an ox, an assumed sing, 
of beeves, the plu. of beef. Stave, a 
stanza of a song, formerly spelt some- 
times staff, is perhaps an assumed sing, 
of A. Sax. steven, a voice, mistaken as 
staven (see p. 371). Ettmiiller quotes 
from Beda, “ sanges siefne” (? a stave 
of a song). 

Stocks, properly a plural, old Eng. 
stokkes (F. Plowman), containing the 
idea of a pair, the upper stock fitting 
down upon the lower stock, is some- 
times treated as a singular, e.g. 

The stocks was again the object of mid- 
night desecration; it was bedaubed and be- 
scratched — it was hacked and hewed. — Bulwer 
Lytton, My Novel , vol. i. ch. xxiv. 

Now the stocks is rebuilt, the stocks must 
be supported. — Id. loc. cit. 

So gallows, now always used as a 
sing., is properly the plu. of gallow, old 
Eng. galwe, A. Sax. galga ; “ Gibbet, a 
gallow tree.” — Cotgrave. 

Summons, old Eng. somouns, often 
treated as a plural, is really a sing., 
being the same word as Fr. semonce , 
formerly semonse ( somonse ), a citation, 
from semons (somons), the past parte, 
of semondre (somondre), to summon. 
Prov. somonsa, a summons (Skeat). 

A summons is another of these plural words 
become singular. — Dean Alford . Good Words. 
1863, p. 767. 

Love’s first summons 
Seldom are obeyed. 

Waller. 

Sycamine, the tree, Lat. sycaminus, 
Greek sukdminos, is perhaps a classical 
corruption of Heb. shiqmim , mulberry 
trees, plu. of shiqmah (Skeat). Com- 
pare Cherubin. 
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Synonyma, frequently used as a sing, 
in old writers {e.g. Milton), from a mis- 
understanding of Lat. synonyma as a 
fern, sing., it being really a neuter plu- 
ral (agreeing with verba understood), 
“ synonymous words,” Greek avvuivvpa, 
“ same-naming words.” Fr. synomme , 
“ a synonyma — Cotgrave. 

However, battalia ( J eremy Taylor ; 
Shakespeare, Richard 111. v. 3) is not a 
plural of battalion mistaken for a Greek 
neuter, as has been conjectured (Trench, 
Eng . Past and Present , Lect. ii), but 
stands for It. battaglia . 

Sythe, in the phrase “ make a sythe. , 
Satisfacio . ’ '—Prompt. Parvuhrum(Pyn- 
son’s ed. 1499), “ makyn sethe ” ( King's 
Coll. Cam . MS.), is a corrupted form 
of the older “ make a-seethe .” A-ccethe , 
aseethe , or asseth, is an Anglicized form 
of Fr. assez. See Assets above. 

Do aseethe to tlii seruauntis (=make satis- 
faction). — Wycliffe, 2 Kings xix. 


T. 

Talisman, Sp. talisman , from Arab. 
tilsamdn , magical figures or charms 
(Diez), or tilismdn (Scheler), which is 
the plural of Arab, talsam or tilism 
(Lane, Thousand and One Nights , ii. 
208), from Greek ielesma , a mystery 
(Devic). 

Tennis, old Eng. teneis , temjse , or 
ternys , is conjectured by Prof. Skeat 
to be derived from old Fr. tenies, plural 
of tenie, a fillet or band (from Lat. 
taenia), with reference to the string 
over which the ball is played, or the 
streak on the wall in rackets. So the 
Low Lat. name teniludium would be 
for tcBniludium, “ string-play ” (Etym. 
Bid. s.v.). 

Thanks, plu. of the old Eng. a thank 
(Chaucer), A. Sax. franc, is sometimes 
treated as a singular. Compare “ The 
amends was.” — Robt . of Brunne. See 
Means above. 

I hope your service merits more respect, 
Than thus without a thanks to be sent hence. 

Jonson, Poetaster , iv. 5. 

[See Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, 
13.V.J 

Titmice, frequently used, instead of 


titmouses, as a plural of titmouse, a 
small bird, which is a corrupt form of 
old Eng. titmose, from tit, small, and 
A. Sax. mdse, a species of bird. It has 
nothing to do with mouse. See Tit- 
mouse, p. 395, and the instances of tit- 
mice there given. 

Trace, part of a horse’s harness, old 
Eng. trayce ( Prompt . Paw.), old Fr. 
trays (Palsgrave), seems to be a plural 
taken as a sing., standing for Fr. traits 
or traids, drawing straps. Thus traces 
is a double plu. trait-s-es (Skeat). 
Compare Jesses. 

Traict , a team e- trace or trait. — Cotgrave. 

Triumvir, one of three men asso- 
ciated together, Lat. triumvir, an as- 
sumed sing, of triumviri, itself a nom. 
plural evolved out of the genitive plu. 
trium virorum (magistratus), the office 
“ of three men.” 

Truce is a disguised plural (like 
bodice, pence , &c.), and stands for old 
Eng. trewes , triwes , treowes , pledges of 
truth given and received, plu. of trewe, 
a pledge of reconciliation, A. Sax. 
tredwa, a compact, faith. See Skeat, 
s.v. So truce ~ trues. 

Truwys, trays, or truce of pees. — Prompt. 
Parv. 

A trewe was agreed for certayne houres ; 
durynge y c which trew, y e archebysshop of 
Canterbury . . . sent a generall pardon. — 
Fabyan, Chronicles, p. 625 (ed. 1811). 

I moste trette of a trcw towchande time 
nedes. 

Morte Artkure , 1. 263, 
Take trew f or a tyme. 

Id. 1. 992. 

Tweezers, a corruption, under the 
influence of nippers, pincers, &c., of the 
older form tweeses, which is a double 
plu. twee-s-es, since twees or tweese is 
an old word for a case of instruments, 
corresponding to Fr. etuis , old Fr. 
estuys, plu. \>f etui, estuy , whence 
tweezer, the instrument contained in a 
twees or case. See Tweezers, p. 411. 


U. 

Utas, or utis (Shakespeare), an old 
word for merrymaking, orig. a festival 
and the week after till its octave, is a 
Norman Fr. equivalent of old Fr. 
oitauves, plu. of oitauve, the eighth day 
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(Lat. octava ; compare old Fr. uii 
( ~ hmt) from odo). So utas zz octaves 
(Skeat). See Nares, s.v., and Hamp- 
son, Med, Aevi Kalendajrmm , ii. 384. 

W. 

Wheat-ear, the bird-name, is a cor- 
ruption of a wheat-ears or whiie-erse , 


equivalent to Greek pygcvrgos 9 H white* 
rump/’ the name of an eagle. See 
Wheat-ear, p. 433. 

Whim, a prov. Eng. word for a 
machine turning on a [screw (Wright), 
is a quasi- singular of whims , a windlass 
(Yorks.), mistaken for a plural. But 
whims is a mere corruption of winch, 
A. Sax. wince (Skeat). 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


A. 

Abhomination, p. 1. St. Augustine 
had already suggested a derivation of 
ahortmwr as though it was ablwminor, 
so to hate one as not to esteem him a 
man (Semi. ix. c. 9). — Abp. Trench, 
Augustine on Sermon on Mount, ch. ii. 
How they ben to mankinde lothe 
And to the god abhominable. 

Gower, Conf. A mantis, iii. 204 (ed. Pauli). 

Able, p. 2. Compare : — 

“ What beeste is pis/* quod be childe * “ j?at 
I shalle on houe ? ” 

“ Hit is called an hors," quod pe kny3te * “a 
good A an abulle .” 

CheveLere Assigne , 1. 289 (E.E.T.S.). 

^Eglogues, p. 4. “ Petrarch intro- 
duced the form JEglogue for Eclogue , 
imagining the word to be derived from 
al£ (alyoc), ‘a goat,’ and to mean ‘the 
conversation of goatherds.’ But as 
Dr. Johnson observes in his Life of 
A. Philips , it could only mean ‘ the 
talk of goats. 1 Such a compound, how- 
ever, could not even exist, as it would 
be alyo-Xoyia, if anything.” — C. S. Jer- 
ram, Lycidas , p. 10. 

Aelmesse, p. 4. The curious old 
derivation of alms as “God’s water ” 
(Heb. el, God, and Egyptian mm, water 
(Philo), Coptic mo) is evidently founded 
on this verse : — 

Water will quench a flaming fire ; and aim 
raaketh an atonement for sins. — Ecclus, iii. 30. 

Compare : — 

Thet almesdede senne quenketh 
Ase water that fer aquencheth. 

Shoreham, Poems, p. 37. 

For pn hoc seifc. Sicut aqua extinguit 
ignem * ita & eiemmina extinguit peccatum. 
Ai Swa b®t water acwenchefc pet fur, swa pa 


elmesse acwenchefc pa sunne . — Old Eng. 
Homilies, 1st ser. p. 39. 

[The book saith, &c. Just as water 
quencketh the fire, so alms quencheth sin]. 

Agnail, p. 5. Though this word and 
agnel , a corn, have no doubt been con- 
fused, the true origin is probably 
A. Sax. ang-naegl, that which pains the 
nail. 

Aigremoine, p. 458. Lat. agriwonia 
is itself a corruption of its other name 
argemonia, so called perhaps because 
used as a remedy for argema (Greek 
apyfpov), a white speck on the eye. See 
Skeat, p. 776. 

Air, p. 5. Prof. Skeat has since 
withdrawn the suggestion that Low 
Lat. area is of Icelandic origin. 

Ilaukes of nobule eire. 

Sir Degre vaunt, 1. 46. 

Ale-hoof, a popular old Eng. name 
for the plant ground ivy, is not (as the 
Brothers Grimm imagined) adopted 
from Dut. ei-loof, i.e. “ivy-leaf,” a 
word of recent introduction, nor yet 
probably derived from ale, A. Sax. ealo , 
and (be)hoof, A. Sax. ( be-)hdfian , “so 
called, because it serves to clear ale or 
beer” (Bailey). Compare its other 
name Tun-hoof. 

The women of our Northern parts, es- 
pecially about, Wales and Cheshire, do tun 
the herbe Alehooue into their ale, but the 
reason thereof 1 knowe not, notwithstanding 
without all controuersie it is most singular 
against the griefes aforesaid; being tunned 
vp in ale and drunke, it also purgeth the 
head from rheumaticke humours flowing from 
the braine. — Gerarde , Her ball {1597), p»707. 

It is quite impossible, too, that 
hoof should be a corruption of A. Sax. 
heafd, heafod , head (Mahn’s Webster). 

The oldest forms of the word seem 
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to be heyhowe, heyoue, hrnhoue (Way), 
which seem to have been corrupted 
into halehoue, alehoof. The Prompt. 
Parvuhrum gives “ hove , or ground 
yvy,” also “ hove, of oyle, as barme, 
and ale. 1 ’ In this latter case hove 
seems to mean fermentation, the same 
word as A. Sax. hcefe, leaven ( Mark 
viii. 15, prov. Eng. heaving), from 
hebban, to heave. Hove as applied to 
ground ivy would then mean the plant 
used, like yeast, to cause fermentation. 
The change to -hoof was favoured by 
its names folfoyt and hor shove (Way). 

Alexanders, a plant-name, is said 
to be a corruption of the specific Latin 
name of the plant, olusatrum , i.e. the 
“ black vegetable," olus (drum (Web- 
ster ; Hunter, Encychpond. Diet.). But 
see Prior, Pop. Names of Brit. Plants , 
s.v. 

Allay, so spelt as if the meaning 
were “to lay down,” to cause to rest or 
cease (so Richardson), as in the phrase 
“to allay a tumult,” old Eng. alaye , 
alme (Gower), is an assimilation to tho 
verb to lay of old Eng. alegge (Chaucer), 
to alleviate, from old Fr. alegar , to 
soften or ease, and that from Lat. 
alhviare , to lighten. 

If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

Shakespeare , Tempest , i. 2, 2. 

To stop the rumour, and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it. 

id. Henry VIII. ii. 1, 153. 

Alley, p. 6, prov. Eng. for the aisle 
of a church, is seemingly an Angli- 
cized form of Fr. axle , the “wing” of 
the building, Lat. ala . Compare the 
soldier’s rivally for reveille. The s in 
aisle is probably due to a confusion 
with isle . See Isle, p. 191. The fol- 
lowing epitaph, exhibiting alley in this 
sense, I copied from a mural tablet in 
Lacock church, Wilts : — 

Heare Lyeth In This A l lye 
Neere V nto This Place 
The Bodie Of Robert Hellier 
Late One Of His Maiesties 
Cryers To The Courts Of’ The 
Common Pleas In Westminster 
Whoe Lived 63 Yeares And 
Deceased y e 9 Of Aprill And 
1630. 

Almidon, p. 459. Add Sp. almendra 
(Eng* almond), for amendra, the initial 


a being assimilated to the Arab, article 
al , with which so many Spanish words 
are compounded. 

Ale wife, the name of an American 
fish resembling tho herring (Olupea 
serrata), is a corruption of the Indian 
name a,loof.-^ Winthrop (see Malm’s 
Webster, s.v.). 

Amaranth, so spelt as if derived 
from Greek dnthos , a flower (like poly- 
anthos, chrysanthemum, anthology , <fcc.), 
was formerly more correctly written 
amarant (Milton), being derived from 
Lat., Greek, amarantus , “unfading.” 
On the other hand, aerolite , ch/rysoUte , 
should be, as they once were, spelt 
aerolith , chrysoUth , as containing Greek 
Mthos, a stone. 

Ambry, p. 8. Compare : — 

The place . . . was called the Elemosinary, 
or Almonry, now corruptly the Ambry , for 
that the alms of the abbey were there dis- 
tributed to the poor. — Stow, Survay, 1603, 
p. 1?6 (ed. Thoms). 

Anberry, p. 8. A Lonsdale corrup- 
tion of this word is angle-berry (It. B. 
Peacock). 

Ancient, p. 7. 

Strike on vour drunnnes, spread out your 
ancyents. 

Sir Andrew Burton, 1. 183 (Percy, 
Fol. MS. iii. 412). 

And-pussey-and, p. 8. An Oxford- 
shire name for the sign “ &” is amsiam , 
apparently for “ and [per] se, and ” 
(E. L). Soc. Orig. Glossaries, C. p. 74). 

Angrec, the French name of a species 
of orchidaceous plant brought from the 
Indian Archipelago, Botan. Lat. an- 
gro&cum, is an assimilation to feenu - 
grmeum of the Malayan name anggreg 
(Dev ic). 

Ankyr, p, 8. Add : — 

Henry III. granted to Katherine, late 
wife to W. Hardell, twenty feet of land in 
length and breadth in Smithfield, ... to 
build her a recluse or anchorage . — Stow , Sur- 
vay, 1603, p. 139 (ed. Thoms). 

Anointed, p. 8. Compare Isle of 
Wight merited, incorrigible, “ a nienied 
scoundrel,” as if from nient, to anoint 
(E. D. S. Orig. Glossaries, xxiii.). 

Apparent, p. 9. 

Syr Roger Mortymer, erle of the Marche, 
& sone and heyre vnto syr Edmiide Mor- 
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tymer . . . was soone after p roclay my d heyer 
pa ran nt vnto y e crowne of Englonde. — 
Fahyan, Chronicles , 1516, p. 538 (ea. Ellis.) 

O, God thee save, thou Lady sweet, 

My heir and Parand thou shall be. 

The Lovers’ QuarreL 1. 16 (Early Pop . 
Poetry, li. 253). 

Arbour, p. 10, properly a shelter, 
then a hut, a summer-house, the same 
word really as ha/t'bowr, a shelter for 
ships, old Eng. herberwe, herbery, Icel. 
herbergi (zz “army-shelter”), has been 
confused sometimes with herber (Lat. 
herbarium), a garden of herbs, some- 
times with Lat. arbor , a tree. For the 
loss of h compare ostler for hostler , old 
Eng. ost for host , and the pronuncia- 
tion of honour , hour, hospital , &c. So 
it for old Eng. hit, which matches ’ im 
for him. 

Other trees there was mane one, 

The pyanv, the popler, and the plane, 

With brode braunches all aboute, 

Within the arfkir and eke withoute. 

Squyr of Loire Deg re, 1. 42 (Early Pop. 
Poetry , ii. 24). 

The identity of arbour and harbour 
was soon forgotten. Compare : — 

Who e’r rigg’d fairesbip to lie in harbours, 
And not to seeke new lands, or not to deale 
with all ? 

Or built faire houses, set trees, and arbors, 
Onely to lock up, or else to let them fall l 
Donne, Poems, 1635, p. 31. 
Since Him the silent wildernesse did house : 

The heau’n His roofe and arbour harbour 

was, 

The ground His bed, and His moist pil- 
iowe, grasse. 

G. Fletcher, Christs Victorie on 
iutrth, st. 14. 

Archangel, p. 10. With reference 
to the angelic character attributed to 
birds, it may be noted that Giles 
Fletcher, speaking of Christ’s ascen- 
sion, and the attendant angels, says : — 
So all the chorus sang 

Of heau’nly birds , as to the starres they 
nimbly sprang. 

Christs Trivmph after Death, et. 15,1610. 

Birds, Heavens choristers, organique throates, 
Which (if they did not die) might seeme to bee 
A tenth ranke in the heavenly hierarchie. 

Donne, Poems, 1635, p. 267. 

Argosy, Mr. 0. W. Tancock has a 
note in support of the Bagusan origin 
of this word in Notes and Queries, 6th 
S, iv, 489, where he has the following 
citations : — 


Furthermore, how acceptable a thing may 
this be to the Ragusyes, Hulks, Caravels ? and 
other foreign rich laden ships, passing within 
or by any of the sea limits of Her Majesty’s 
royalty. — Dr. John Dee, The Petty Navy 
Royal (in The English Garner , vol. ii. p. 67, 
date 1577). 

A Sattee, which is a ship much like unto 
an Argosy of a very great burden and big- 
ness. — A Fight, at Sea , 1617 (Eng. Garner, n. 
200 ). 

It is said that those vast Carrack’s called 
Argosies f which are so much famed for the 
vastness of their burthen and Bulk were cor- 
ruptly so denominated from Ragosies, and 
from* the name of this city [Ragusa]. — Sir 
P. Rycaut, Present State of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, 1675, p. 119. 

In the following, argosie is a tumbler, 
Fr. argousin , Sp. alguazil. 

And on the South side of Poule’s churche- 
yarde an argosie came from the bailments oi 
the same churche upon a cable, beying made 
faste to an anker at the deanes doore, lying 
uppon his breaste aidying hymself neithei 
with hande nor foote. — Fahyan , Ckron ., Feb, 
19, 1546, p. 709 (ed. Ellis); 

Arsmetrick, p. 12. 

The ferstof whiche is arsmetique, 

And the second is said musique. 

Gower, Conf. A mantis, iii. 89 (ed. Pauli). 

For God made all the begynnynge 

In nombre perfyte well in certnynte 

Who knewe unmet ryhe in every degre. 

Dawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap, xv. 
p. 57 (Percy Soc.). 

Aspen is a curious corruption, the 
same as if we spoke of an oalcen instead 
of an oak. The proper name of the 
tree, as in prov. English, is the asp, 
old Eng. aspe, espe, A. Sax. msp, the 
adjectival form of which was aspen 
(“an aspen leaf.”— Chaucer). Simi- 
larly beechen, A. Sax. beam, was the 
adjective of bdc (Icel. boh) ; and from 
this was evolved the substantive beech 
(A. Sax. bece). The true etymological 
name of the tree (fagus) would be 
booh; the word for a volume being 
identically the same (see Skeat,s. w.). 
The Isle of Wight folk have comipted 
the word into snapsen (E. D. S. Grig « 
Glosscurks, xxiii.). 

An exactly similar error is Unden, 
which is properly the adjectival form 
of Und (A. Sax. Und), whence corruptly 
Une and time, the tree-name. 

So Vmen meant originally made of 
tin or flax (A. Sax. Un) ; we still say 
Un-seed, and the Lancashire folk speak 
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of ** a tin shirt,” or “ a tin sheet.” Com- 
pare swine, which was prob. originally 
an adj. form (as if eowine , sow-ish), rz 
Lat. swims , hke equine (see Skeat, 
S.V.). 

Astonish, p. 13. The form stunny , 
to stun, is still used in Oxfordshire, e.g. 
“ This noise is enough t’ stunny any- 
body.” — E. D. Soc. Grig. Glossaries , 
C. p. 99. 

Aymont, p. 15. 

Like as the am’rous needle joys to bend 
To her magnetic friend : 

Or as the greedy lover’s eye-balls fly 
At his fair mistress’ eye : 

So, so we cling to earth ; we fly and puff, 

Yet fly not fast enough. 

Quarles , Emblems , bk. i. 13. 

If we understood all the degrees of 
amahility in the service of God, or if we had 
such love to God as he deserves ... we 
could no more deliberate : for liberty of will 
is like the motion of a magnetic needle to- 
ward the north, full of trembling and uncer- 
tainty till it were fixed in the beloved point ; 
it wavers as long as it is free, and is at 
rest, when it can choose no more. — Jer. 
Taylor, Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

See also a passage in Bp. Andre wes, 
Sermons, fol. p. 383. 


B. 

Baffle, p. 18. 

Should we (as you ) borrow all out of others, 
and gather nothing of our selues, our names 
would be bajfuldon euerie booke-sellers stall. 
— T.* Nash, Pierce Penitesse, p. 40 (Shaks. 
Soc.). 

Baggage, p. 19. Compare : — 
Kindly, sweet soule, she did unki ndnesse take, 
That bagged baggage of a misers mudd, 
Should price of her, as in a market, make, 
But gold can guild a rotten piece of wood. 
Sir j P. Sidney , Arcadia , 1629, p. 85. 

Baggage was formerly used in the 
sense of worthless, good-for-nothing. 

Nunc tantum sinus et statio malefida carinis. 
Now nothing but a baggage bay, 6c harbor 
nothing good. 

Camden, Remaines , p. 284 (1637). 
l*le neuer be so kinde, 

As venture life, for such an vgly hag 
That lookes both like a baggage and a bag. 

Sir J. Harington , Epigrams, iv. 42. 

Balled, p. 19. Compare Lonsdale 
balled, white-faced (R.’B. Peacock). 


Bandicoot, a species of Indian rat, 
is a corruption of the Telinga name 
pandikoku, i.e, “ pig-rat” (Sir J. E. 
Tennent, Nat. History of Ceylon , p. 44). 

Bandog, p. 20. 

Hush now, yee band-doggs, barke no more at 
me, 

But let me slide away in secrecie. 

^ Marston , Satyres , v. sub fin. 

Barge, p. 21. Compare : — 

There be divers old Gaulic Words yet re- 
maining in the French which are pure 
British, both for Sense and Pronunciation 
. . . but especially, when one sneaks any 
old Word in French that cannot oe under- 
stood they say, 11 park Baragouin , which is 
to this Day in Welsh, White-bread . — Howell , 
Fam. Letters, bk. iv. 19. 

Barnaby, p. 22. In Tuscany the 
lady-bird is called lucia, the insect of 
light (De Gubernatis, Mythologie des 
Plantes, i. 211). 

Base-born, p. 23. With old Fr. fils 
de bast, son of a pack-saddle, compare 
Ger. banlcart, a bastard, from bank, a 
bench, and old Eng. bulker r, a prosti- 
tute. It. and Span, basto, Prov. bast, 
Fr. bat, a saddle, is of disputed origin. 
Mr. F. II . Groome says it is clearly of 
gipsy descent, comparing the Romani 
bdshto, “ saddle,” pass. part, of beshdva, 
“ I sit” (In Gipsy Tents, p. 289). Fr. 
fil de bat , “ child over the hatch,” from 
It. basto, Pop. Latin bastum, a pack- 
saddle, connected with Gk. /.}d<rra£(?), 
from flaardZHv, to carry, support. 
Compare Lat. hasterna, a sedan-chair ; 
Fr. baton , baslun , a stick, as a support 
(Atkinson). 

And ouer this he hadde of bast , whiche 
after were made legyttymat, by dame Katbe- 
ryne Swynforde. iii Sonnys John, whiche 
was after duke of Somerset, Thomas erle of 
Huntyngedone, or duke of Exetyr, & Henry, 
which was callyd y e ryche cardynall. — 
Fabyan , Chronicles , 1516, p. 533 (ed. Ellis). 

They which are born out of Marriage are 
called Bastards , that is base-born , like the 
Mule which is ingendred of an Asse and a 
Mare. — H. Smith , Sermons , p. 14 (1657). 

Battle-dore, p. 24. 

Now you talke of a bee, lie tell you a tale 
of a battledore. — T . Nash , Pierce Penitesse, 
p. 69 (Shaks. Soc.). 

Many a iole about the nole 
with a great battill dore. 

A Mery Jest how a Sergeannt wolde 
lerne to be a Frere , 1. 260. 
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Beat, as a nautical word, e.g . in the 
phrase, “to teat up to windward, ”gene- 
ralhr understood, no doubt, of a ship 
buffeting its way against wind and 
weather, and forcibly overcoming as 
with blows all opposing forces, has no- 
thing to do with beat , to strike (A. Sax. 
bedtan ), as the spelling would imply. It 
is really the same word as Icel. heita, 
to cruise, tack, weather, or sSl round, 
properly “ to let the ship bite [i.e. grip 
or catch] the wind (Cleasby, p. 56), and 
so identical with Eng. to bait. Icel. 
beita is a derivative of bita , to bite (sc. 
the wind), to sail or cruise (Id. 64). 
See Skeat, Etym. Diet , s.v. Weather- 
beaten. Compare prov. Eng. bite, the 
hold which the short end of a lever has 
upon the tiling to be lifted (Wright). 

Bedridden, p. 25. 

Of pore men bit ben beddrede & couchen in 
muk or dust is litel Jx>u3t. on or no3t. — Wy- 
clijfe , Unprinted Works , p. 211 (E.E.T.S.). 

Danid — let him alone, for he was in hys 
childhood a bedred man. — Latimer, Sermons , 
p. 34. 

Beau-pot. Mr. Wedgwood tells me 
that he has observed this word for a 
pot of flowers so spelt in a modem 
novel, as if from Er. beau pot, pot of 
beauty. It is a corruption of bow-pot 
(Sala, in Latham), or more correctly 
bough-pot (Nomendator, in Halliwell), 
a pot for boughs. 

There’s mighty matters in them, I’ll assure 
you , 

And in the spreading of a bough-pot. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , The Coxcomb, 

iv. 3. 

Become, p. 25. Strike out “ See 
Comely.” 

Beef- eater, p. 25. Lady Cowper in 
her Diary, under date March 8, 1716, 
speaks of the Earl of Derby as “ Cap- 
tain of the Beef-eaters ” (p. 90, ed. 
1865). See N. Sf Q. 5th S. vii. 335. 

Belial, p. 519. In the following sen- 
tence Carlyle evidently regards Belial 
and Beelzebub as kindred words : — 

[He was watching to see] the sons of 
Mammon, and high sons of Belial and Beel- 
zebub, become sons of God. — Mrs. Oliphant 
Life of Ed. Irving, p. 211. 

Besken, p. 28. Prof. Skeat tells me 
that this identification of beseen with 
bisen is quite incorrect. Compare 


Though tbyn array be badde and yuel biseye. 
Chaucer , Clerkes Tale , 965 (Claren. 

Press). 

Hir array, so richely biseue. 

' Id. 984. 

Bewaring, curiously used by 3>e 
Quincey for “ being ware,” apparently 
from a notion that the be is a prefix, ae 
in bewilder, betmich , &c. To oewevrek 
merely to he wa/re. (esse cautus), ware, 
old Eng. war, meaning wary, cautious ; 
A. Sax. wtjer. We might as correct^ 
form besuring from to be sure . 

“ Oh, my lord, beware of jealousy ! ” Yes 
and my lord couldn’t possibly have mor< 
reason for bewaring of it than myself. — Dt 
Quincey , Autobiographic Sketches, Works, xiv 
65. 

For the right usage compare : — 

Of whom be thou ware also. — A. V. 2 Tim 
iv. 15. 

They were ware of it, and fled unto Lystra 
— Acts xiv. 6. 

1 teas ware of the fairest medler tree. 

Chaucer, Flower and Leaf , 1. 85. 

Compare the peculiar use of fare 
welling in the following : — 

7511 she brake from their armes (althoud 
indeed 

Going from them, from them she could no 
goe) 

And fare-welling the flocke, did homewart 
wend. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, 1629, p. 91. 

Bile, p. 28, seems to be the righ 
form, which has been corrupted to hoii 
from a confusion with boil , to bubbl 
from heat. Compare the A. Sax. fpra 
Iryle, and Icel. beyla, a swelling (Steal 
p. 781). 

Bless, p. 31. Prof. Atkinson think 
Fr. Messer, Norm. Fr. blescer (“ Ele s 
sent blescee — Vie de St.Auban, 522), i 
connected with M. H. Ger. bletzen , t 
chop to pieces, 0. H. Ger .plez. 

Curiously enough, this word seems t 
survive in prov. English. An Eas 
Lancashire cattle-dealer has been hear 
to ask a companion, one of whose fingei 
was bandaged, if he had a Messer (z 
hlessure) upon his finger, meaning evi 
dently a wound or hurt (N. ^ Q, 6t 
Ser. vi. 28). 

Blindfold, p. 31. As an instance t 
the general assumption that this wor 
has reference to the folds of the materii 
used to cover the eyes, compare th 
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Mowing verse of a poem on the words 
u They blindfolded Him” (St. Luke 
xxii. 64) : — 

Now, hid beneath the twisted fold, 

From sinful men their light withhold 

Eyes, whose least flash of sovran ire 

Might wrap the world in folds of fire. 

The Monthly Packet , N. Ser. vol. xiii. 
p. 415. 

Blisse, sometimes used in old Eng. 
for to bless (A. Sax. blHsian , bledsian, 
O. Northumb. bbedsian , to sacrifice, to 
consecrate with blood , A. Sax. bl6d ), as 
if it meant to make happy, A. Sax. 
bMssian, bliftsian, to bestow bliss (A. Sax. 
Mis, blitheness, from bli&e, joyful), like 
Lat. beare, to bless, whence beatus , 
happy. So blissing is an old corruption 
of blessing (A. Sax. bloetsung , bloed- 
sung). 

[She] gftii the child to kisse 
And lulled it, and after gan it blisse. 

Chancery Clerkea Tale , 1. 553. 
bis abel was a blissed blod. 

Cursor Mundi , i. 1055 (Cotton IMS. ; 
blemty Fairfax MS.). 

Commes now til me, 

My fadir blissed childer fre. 

Hampote, Pricke of Conscience , 1. 6148. 

Who lyste to offer shall have my blyssynge. 
— Hey woof The Pour P's (Dodsley, i. 79, ed. 
1825). 

All that . . . were devoute sholde haue 

f oddes blyssyng. — Life of the Holy and Blessed 
r irgin , St. Winfrede, Carton, 1485, 

Jalissid is that seruaunt. — I Vycltjfe, Matt. 
xxiv, 46. 

See Diefenbach, Goth. Sprache , i. 313 ; 
Ettmiiller, p. 313 ; and Skeat, p. 781. 
Th\) account of Bless, p. 31, should be 
modified in accordance with the above. 

Blush, p. 33. 

Thou durst not blushe once backe for better or 
worsse. 

Death and Life , 1. 388 ( Percy Pol. 
MS. iii. 72). 

Bonefire, p. 34. An old use of the 
word is “Banefire; ignis ossiurn.” 

- — Gatholicon Anglicum , 1483 (Skeat, 
781). The original meaning was, no 
doubt, a funeral pyre for consuming 
the bones of a corpse. 

Boozing-ken, p. 35. Compare boozah 
or boozehy the barley-beer of modern 
Egypt (Lane, Thousand and OmNights , 
i. 118). 

Boss, p. 86. I now think this is 
another use of old Eng. bossy old Dut. 


buys, a tube or conduit-pipe. See 
Trunk, p. 408. Compare : — 

Bosse Alley, so called of a boss of spring 
water continually running, — Stow. Survay. 
p. 79 (ed. Thoms). 

BofiTURON, p. 465. Similarly Greek 
/3 ovfldhoc (whence our buffalo) t originally 
meaning an antelope, is believed to be 
a foreign word assimilated to Greek 
fdovsy an ox (Skeat, 783). 

Bower, p. 36. As wrbowr has often 
been associated with Lat. arbor, a tree, 
so bower has come to be regarded as “ a 
shaded place of retirement formed of 
trees or the hows [boughs] or branches 
of trees ” (Richardson). Compare old 
Eng. “ bowe of a tre, ramus.” — Prompt . 
Paw. Thus Shakespeare speaks of 
“ the pleached bower” (Much Ado, 
iii. 1), i.e. plaited, interlacing bower, 
and Milton speaks repeatedly of Eve’s 
“ shady bower.” 

Alone they pass'd 

On to their blissful bower : . . . . the roof 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, ami what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf. 

Par. Lost , iv. 695. 

You have beard of the building of Jonah, 
how God buildeth the one by art, the other by 
nature ; the one a tabernacle of boughs, the 
other an arbor or bower of a living or growing 
tree, which the fatness of the earth nourished. 
~-Bp. J. King, On Jonah , 1594, p. 289 (ed. 
Grosart). 

Ere these have clothed their branchy bowers. 

Tennyson , in Memoriam , Ixxvi. 

A bower of vine and honey-euckle. 

id. Aylmer's Field , 1. 156. 

It originally denoted a small inner 
.room distinct from the common hall, 
esp. a lady’s chamber, A. Sax? bur 
(Icol. bur), from buan, to dwell. 

Bowrey chambyr, thalamus, — Prompt. 
Parv. 

1 shal lene be a bowr, 
bat is up in be heye tour. 

Havelok the Dane, 1, 2072. 
Castles adoun falleb 
bo |>e hallos ant bares. 

Body and Soul, 1. 132 (Bod deicer, Alt. 

Eng. Dicht . p. 210). 

Orpheus did recoure 

His Leman from the Stygian Princes boure . 

Spenser, F. Queene, IV. x. 58, 

Branny, an Oxfordshire word for 
freckled(and brans, freckles) . — E.D.Soc. 
Orig. Glossaries, C. p. 76. The word is 
not directly connected with bran, the 
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grains of which freckles might be sup- 
posed to resemble, nor with N. Eng. 
bran, to burn, brant, brent, burnt, as if 
sun-burnings ; it is rather from old Fr. 
bran or bren, (1) filth, ordure, (2) a 
spot or defilement (also (8) refuse of 
wheat, 44 bran ”) ; compare Fr. breneux, 
filthy, Bret, brenn . 

Frecken, or freccles in ones face, lentile, 
brand de Judas. — Palsgrave. 

Bran de ludas, freckles in the face. — Cot - 
grave. 

Brazen-nose, p. 521. 

Know that Prince Edward is at Brazen-nose. 
Green , Friar Bacm and Friar Bungay , 
1594 (p. 164, ed. Dyce). 

Breeches, p. 38. For the old 
word breech with which this was con- 
fused, compare the following : — 
Tristrem schare the brest, 

The tong sat next the pride ; 

The heminges swithe on est. 

He schar and layd beside ; 

The breche [= buttocks] adown he threat, 
He ritt, and gan to right. 

Sir Tristrem, st. xiiv. (ed. Scott), 
ah. 1220-50. 

A. Sax. Irrec , breech (Lat. nates ). — 
Leechdoms , Wortcunning , and Starcraft , 
vol. hi. Glossary (ed. Cockayne). 

It is no Dog or Bitch 

That stands behind him at his Breech. 

Butler , Hudibras , II. iii. 270. 

Hearne says : — 

The Scots highlanders call their pladds 
bra’chams ; and brech , in that language, signi- 
fies spotted, as their plaids are of many 
eollours. That the brachw of the old Gauls 
were not britches, I presume from Suetonius, 
who says in Vitit Ctes. “ lidern in curia Galli 
bracas deposuerunt” — Reliq, Hearnianw , ii. 
188 (ed. Bliss). 

Brick, p. 38. 

u Ethel is a brick , and Alfred is a trump, I 
think you say,” remarks Lady Kew. — 
Thackeray , The Newcomes , ch. x. p. 106. 

Brown, in the old English ballad 
phrase, “the bright browne sword,” 
according to Cleasby and Vigfusson 
(p. 77) is corrupted from Icel. brugSinn, 
drawn, unsheathed. Compare Icel. 

44 sverS brugZit” a drawn sword, from 
bregma , to draw or brandish, old Eng, 
bretdde . Compare old Eng. browdcne , 
Scot, browdyne, extended, displayed. 

In my hand a bright browne brand 
that will well bite of thee. 

Percy Folio MS, vol. i. p. 56, 1. 72. 


If this be correct, the word is furfcherf 
corrupted in the following ; — 

Young Johnstone had a nut-brown sword, 
Hung low down by his gair. 

Legendary Ballads of Scotland , p, 227 
(ed. Mackay). 

But we meet “ brandes of broum 
stele” in Morte Arthure, 1. 1487. 

Brown Bread, p. 40. Compare : — 
All feats of arms are now abridged ... 

To digging-up of skeletons, 

To make Brown Georges of the bones. 

S. Butler , Works , li. 290 (ed. Clarke). 

Brown Study, p. 40. 

John Hoynoldes founde his companion 
syttynge in a browne study at the Inne gate, 
to whom he sayd : for shame man how syttest 
thou ? — Mery tales and Quicke Answeres, Ixxii. 
(ah. 1535). * See N. fy Q. 6th S. v. 54. 

Brown-deep , Lost in reflection, Kent . — 
Wright , Prov. Diet. 

Bubble, p. 41. The following is by 
Ned Ward about 1717 : — 

Should honest brethren once discern 
Our knaveries, they’d disown us 
And bubbl’d fools more wit should learn, 
The Lord have mercy on us. 

Cavalier Songs and Ballads, p. 198 
(ed. Mackay). 

And silly as that bubble every whit, 

Who at the self-same blot is always hit. 
Oldham y Poems (ah. 1680), p. 160 
(ed. Bell). 

No, no, friend, I shall never be bubbled out 
of my religion. — Fielding, Works , p. 175 (ed. 
1841). 

Budge, p. 42. Compare : — 

Would not some head, 

That is with seeming shadowes only fed, 
Sweare yon same damaske-coat, yon guarded 
man, 

Were some grave sober Cato Utican? 

When, let him but in judgements sight 
uncase, 

He’s naught but budge , old gards, browne 
fox-fur face. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie , Sat. vii. 
(vol. iii. p. 280). 

Compare Lincolnshire bug, fussy, 
pleased, conceited, lively, e.g . 44 As bug 
as a lop [zz flea] . — E. I). Soc. Ong . 
Glossaries , C. p. 116. 

Compare : — 

Boggyschyn [miswritten baggyachyn]y bog- 
gy sche, boggishe , Tumidus. — Prompt. Parv . 

Boggy , bumptious, an old Norwich school- 
word.— Wright. 

Old Eng. oog, self-sufficient.— Id. 
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Bull, p. 48. 

In a letter of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
written in 1648, he mentions a report which 
he knows is false, and adds the cautionary 
parenthesis — “(A Bull )” — See The Hamilton 
Papers , 1638-50, p. 238 (Camden Soc.). 

Bully-rook, p. 44. An old colloquial 
corruption of bully seems to be bullock . 

Then you have charged me with bullocking 
you into owning the truth. It is very likely, 
an’t it, please Vour worship, that 1 should 
bullock him ? — Fielding , Hist . of a Foundling , 
bk. ii. ch. 6. 

Bumper, p. 45. Compare : — 

We have unloaded the bread-basket, the 
beef-kettle, and the beer-bumbards there, 
amongst your guests the beggars. — R. Brome , 
IJie Jovial Crew , acti. sc. 1 (1652). 

Other bottles wee have of leather, but 
they most used amongst the shepheards and 
harvest people of the countrey ; . . . besides 
the great black-jack and bombards at the court, 
which when the Frenchmen first saw, they 
reported at their returns into their countrey, 
that the Englishmen used to drinke out of 
their bootes. — PhUocothonista , or, The Drunk- 
ard opened , &c. p. 45(1635). 

Why do st thou conuerse with that Trunke 
of Humors, that Boulting-Hutch of Beastli- 
nesse, that swolne Parcell of Dropsies, that 
huge Bombard of Ssicke* — Shakespeare , 1 Hen. 
1 V . act ii. sc. 4. 

Burden, p. 45. Burden of a song, 
from bourdon , a trumpet, an organ- 
pipe. Prof. Atkinson thinks that the 
latter word may be only another usage 
of burdo , a long staff, to which it bore 
a resemblance, It. fordone, a pilgrim’s 
skaff, a name facetiously derived from 
Lat. burdo, a mule; compare Sp. mulcia, 
(I) a mule, (*2) a crutch. 

The confusion of burden with burthen 
(A. Sax. byr%en 9 wliat is borne, a load) 
was perhaps promoted by the scriptural 
usage of burden for a heavy strain, an 
oppressive or afflictive prophecy, e.g. 
“ the burden of Nineveh ” (Nahum i. 
1); “ the burden of the word of the Lord ” 
(Zech. ix. 1). Compare the phrase, 
“ This was the burden [i.e. gist or im- 
port] of all his remarks.” 

No Porter’s Burthen pass’d along, 

But serv’d for Burthen to his song. 

Butler , HudibraSf 11. iii. 390. 

The troubles of a worthy priest, 

The burthen of my song. 

Cowper, , The Yearly Distress , 1. 4. 

Burnish, p. 45. Compare 


Cbascun an barjunent arbres e lur fruit dunent. 

P. De Thaun, Livre des Creatures , 1. 742 
(12th cent.). 

[Each year the trees shoot out and give 
their fruit.] 

We must not all run up in height like a 
hop-pole, but also burnish and spread in 
breadth, — Fuller ( Bailey, Life of T. Fuller , 
p. 1 99). 

Who came to stock . 

The etherial pastures with so fair a Hock, 
Buhiished and battening on their food. 

Dry den, Hind and Panther , i, 390. 

Burnish , to polish, is itself altered by 
metathesis (old Fr. burnir) from old Fr. 
bnmir , It. brunire (O. H. Ger. brun, 
brown, dark), as if to brownish . Changes 
as violent, as that from bwrgen to bur - 
nigc or burnish , might be adduced. 
Compare ancestor for antecessor, omelet 
for alemet ; Fr. orseille for rochelle ; 
Wallon erculisse for liquorice s Sp. h- 
brcgo, from lugubns i Sp. mastranto zz 
It. mentastro s old Fr. ortrait (Cotgrave) 
for retrait. See further, under Wright, 
p. 452, and Wallet below. 

Bush, an old and prov. Eng. word 
for the inner part of the nave of a 
wheel (Bailey ; Lonsdale Glossary), is 
a corruption of old Fr. boiste, the same, 
orig. a box ; Prov. bostia , boissa , from 
L. Lat. buxida , acc. of buxis , a box. 

Butch, p. 46. Similarly to swindle 
has been evolved out of swindler (Ger. 
Schwindler ), and to stoke, to tend afire, 
from the older form stoker . 

Butter-bump, p. 47. 

Thoose ot connaw tell a bitterbump fro ft 
gillhooter [=owl]. — Collier , Works (Lancash. 
dialect), p. 34. 

Buttery, p. 47, But. bottelery (Se- 
wel). When used, as in the Lonsdale 
dialect, for a dairy, the form has evi- 
dently reacted on the meaning. 

By-law, p. 48. In Cumberland a 
custom or law established in a town- 
ship or village is still called a byar Imo, 
or byr law (E. B. Soc. Orig . Glossaries. 
C. p. 107). 

C. 

Calf, p. 48. The chief muscles of 
the body were named from lively ani- 
mals ; e.g. Icel. kinn-fiskr = cheek- 
muscle ; kalfi (calf) of the leg (Vigfus- 
son) ; mu8, mouse, the biceps muscle of 
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the arm, and so in A. Sax. and 0. H. G. 
Of. mmculus, (1) a little mouse, (2) a 
muscle. 

Can&-apple, p. 49. The berry of the 
arbutus is so called from the Irish 
caithne , pronounced cahlna, the ar- 
butus (Joyce, Irish Names of Places , 
2nd eer. p. 338). 

Carnival, p. 51. The popular ety- 
mology of this word still turns up in 
the newspapers : — 

In its flourishing days, the Carnival was 
really and truly what its name implies, a tem- 
porary and by no means short farewell to all 
carnal enjoyments.— 'l'he Standurd, Feb. 22, 
1882 . 

Carriage, p« 51. 

To mount two-wheel’d earaches , worse 
Than managing a wooden horse. 

Butler , Hudibras , Pt. III. iii. 1. 212. 

Cast, p. 52* Prof. Skeat writes to 
me that it is quite beside the mark to 
adduce A. Sax. cosfuin , &c., as those 
words do not mean to attempt or try, 
but to tempt. We may perhaps com- 
pare the use of conjecture from conjicere, 
to cast or throw together. 

Cat, a boy’s game played with a 
bit of stick called a cat, otherwise 
known as catty , handy-cat (Lonsdale), 
hit-cat , or tip-cat . It seems to be a 
corruption of hit or hid , a stick or faggot, 
Manx hit , prov. Eng. chat (Cumber- 
land) or chit, a small branch, a shoot 
(also used for an infant), A. Sax. cii S, a 
sprout. Wycliffe translates catulos, 
Yulg. Is. xxxiv. 15, by chittes (Skeat). 
Compare Cumberland cat-talk, Small- 
talk (Ferguson), for chat (chatter). 

Mf storehouse of teps, gigs, halls, cat and 
catsticks. — Brome , New Academy, iv. 1 (Nares), 

Can the cat, or cat -o' -nine-tails, be 
abbreviated from Low Lat. caiomus, a 
leathern whip, a scourge loaded with 
lead, catomarc, to Bcourge ? L. Lat. 
catonms originated in a misapprehen- 
sion of the Greek adverbial phrase, 
kcltm/iovc, “upon the shoulders” (Mait- 
land, Church in the Catacombs , p. 168). 

Cater-cousin, p, 54. In the Lons- 
dale dialect caper -cousins, intimate 
friends (R. B, Peacock). 

Caterpiller, p. 54. 

Of the Hebrewes it is termed Ghizain, be- 
cause it shcareth, pilleth , & deuoureth the 
fruites of the earth as Kimhi vpon the first of 


Joell writeth. ... In the Germaine tongue 
Ein Raup , in the Belgian Ruipe.—TojmU, 
Hist, of Serjmits , 1608, p. 103, 

Cat in pan, To turn, p. 55. It has 
occurred to me, as a mere conjecture, 
that this phrase might have some con- 
nexion with the Wallon du Mons 
hatinpaum, meaning the down that 
covers young birds before they are 
fully fledged. To turn hatinpaum 
might conceivably mean to exchange 
one’s immature condition for another 
more advanced, to make a change for 
one’s advantage, in fact, literally in 
this sense, to become a “ turn-coat,” to 
change down for feathers. 

Katinpaum is a corrupt form of 
Netherland. hatoenhoom (cotton-tree), 
confused with hatoenpluim, cotton-down, 
katepluim, cat’s fur, Ger. katzenflaum. 

Cave in, to sink or tumble down as 
the side of a pit does when undermined 
or hollowed out, is popularly supposed 
to have some reference to the cave or 
cavity antecedently produced when the 
ground has been excavated. For in- 
stance, when, as in Spenser’s words — 

The mouldred earth had cav'd the hanke. 

Faerie Queene, IV. v. 33 — 
it might be expected that the bank 
would cave in. However, this con- 
nexion is probably imaginary. The 
original form of the word, and that 
still always used in Lincolnshire, is 
“ to calve in,” the falling portion of the 
bank being whimsically regarded as a 
“calf.” 

Some “ hankers ” were engaged in widen- 
ing a drain, when suddenly three of them 
jumped out of the cutting, shouting out, 
ii Tak heed, lads, there’s a cawlf a cornin’.”— 
E. Peacock , N. § Q. 4th S. xii. p. 275. 

So a Suffolk labourer talks of a ditch 
“ caving in and a hungry farmer will 
say the same of his stomach. The word 
is now generally used in a figurative 
sense for to give up, to cry craven, or 
acknowledge one’s self beaten. 

A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase 
heart and soul, but caves in at about fifty 
yards.— H. Kingsley, Geojf’iy Harnlyn, cb. 
xxviii. [Davies]. 

J ohn Wesley writes : — 

He was sitting cleaving stones when the 
rock calved in upon him. 

See Notes and Queries , 4th S. xii. 166, 
275. Mr. Wedgwood directs my atten- 
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tion to the fact that precisely the same 
idiom is found in W. Flanders, inkal- 
ven, to cave in ; de grackt kalft in , the 
ditch caves in (De Bo, West Flemish 
Diet.). 

We also find Lancashire kayve, to 
overturn or upset (E. D. Soc.;, and 
Scot, cave over, to fall over suddenly 
(Jamieson). 

Caught, the past tense of catch (0. F. 
cacier, charter, Mod. Fr. chasser, to 
chase, from Low Lat. ca.ptiare zz Lat. 
captare, to capture), formed, as if it were 
a true English verb, by analogy to old 
Eng. laughte, past tense of latch, lacche, 
to seize, A. Sax. Iceccan (Skeat), raught 
from reach, taught from teach , &c. 

Cause- way, p. 56. Compare Wallon 
du Mons cauchie (z z Fr. c haussee) and 
cauche, causse, chalk (Lat. calx).-— Si- 
gart. So old Fr. cauchie , Flem. kaut- 
$ije, kaussije, a path or pavement. 

Chaff, p. 57. 

Vnder this pitch 

He would not flie; 1 chaff'd him. But as 
Itch 

Scratch’d into smart, and as blunt Iron grownd 
Into an edge, hurts worse : So, I (foole) 
found. 

Donne , Poems, 16:15, p. 137. 

Chainy oysters, an Oxfordshire form 
of China asters (E. D. Soc. Orig . Olos- 
smm, C. p. 77). 

Chance medley, p. 58. However, 
the following would seem to show that 
it is the learned forms of the word 
which are the corruptions : — 

doe not knowe what ye call chaunce medty 
in the law, it is not for my study. . . . If I 
shall fall out with a man, he is angry with 
me, and 1 with him, and lacking oportunitie 
and place, wee shall put it of for that tyme: 
in the meone season 1 prepare my weapon and 
Sharpe it agaynst. an other time, I swell and 
boyle in thjs passion towardes him, 1 seeke 
him, we meddle together, it is my chance by 
reason is better then hys, and so forth, to kyll 
him, I geue him his deathes stroke, in my 
vengeaunce and anger. This call I voluntary 
murther in Scripture : what it is in the law I 
Cannot tell.— Latimer, Sermons, p. 68, 

Changeling, p. 58. 

Alluding to the opinion of Nurses, who are 
wont to say, that the Fayries use to steale the 
fairest children out of their cradles, and put 
other ill fauoured in their places, which they 
called change lings or Elfs. — G. Putlenham , 
Arte of Ettg. Poesie (1589), p. 184 (ed. 
Arber). 


Chap, p. 58, a fellow. But Mr. 
Atkinson points out that this usage 
exactly corresponds to Dan. and prov. 
Swed. hjeeft, haft, (1) a jaw or chap, 
(2) an individual or person; Dut. 
Mft, Icel. hjaptr , a jaw ( Lonsdale 
Glossary , s.v.). 

Chak-coal, p. 58. And yet we read 
in William of Falerne (ab. 1350) of 
“ choliers J?at cayreden col ” (1. 2520), 
i.e. colliers that charred coal, from old 
Eng. come, to turn, A. Sax. cerran 
(Philolog. Soc . Trans , 1868-9, p. 290). 

Chatouiller, p,468. Compare Lan- 
cashire kittle , to tickle, and kittle, to 
bring forth kittens (E. D. Soc. p. 175). 

Chaw, p. GO. 

1 saw my wytliered skyn, 

How it doth show my dented chews 
the flesh was worne so thyn : 

And eke my tothelesse chaps. 

Tottel, Miscellany , 1557, p. 31 
(ed. Arber). 

Check-laton, p. 60. The origin of 
old Eng. rtclatoun (Chaucer) is rather 
Pers. swjlatun, scarlet cloth, another 
form of saqualdt, meaning the same, 
whence It. scarlatto, old Fr. escarlate . 
See Skeat, s.v. Scarlet. 

Cheer, to console, gladden, or ex- 
hilarate. There can be little doubt 
that this word has been popularly con- 
fused with cherish, to foster, to hold 
dear ( cher ), and that this mistake has 
influenced its usage. Thus Bickardson, 
under Cheer , says, “ see Cherish and 
Cotgrave gives “ Cherer , cherir, to cheer, 
to cherish.” Compare also the follow- 
ing : — 

Then salle I cherische the with chere * as them 
my child were. 

Alexander , 1. 367 (ed. Stevenson). 

The proper meaning of to cheer is to 
countenance, to give one the u help of 
his countenance” (Ps. xlii. 7, P. B. 
vers. ; compare A. Y. Ps. iv. 6 ; Ex. 
xxiii. 3), and so to favour, or make 
glad (opp. to “hide one’s face from,” 
Ps. xxx. 7) ; cheer being an old Eng, 
word for the face or countenance, de- 
rived from old Fr. chere, the face (also 
care and cadre, Cotgrave), Low Lat. 
cara , the face, Greek kdra, the head, 
whence also Sp. cara , “the face, looke 
or cheere of a man ” (Minsheu), It. cera. 
The converse change of meaning is seen 
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in the old use of favour for countenance 
or mien. So “ to be of good cheer ” is 
to be of good countenance. Compare : — 

Fair* bonne chere a, to entertain kindly, 
use friendly, welcome heartily, make good 
cheer unto. — Cotgrave. 

Faire grande , oit ioyeuse chere , to be passing 
merry, to live most pleasantly and plentifully, 
to make great cheer. — Id. 

She peineth hire to make good countenance , 
Chaucer , Man of Lawes Tale. 
But with faire countenaunce , as beseemed 
best 

Her entertayn’d. 

Spenser, F. Queen * , III. i. 55. 

In old English chere is the common 
word for the visage, whether sad or 
joyous. 

His chere es drery and his sembland. 

Hampole , Pricke of Conscience , 1. 791. 

In swot of pi chere pu schalt evt J?i brede. 

Apology for the Lollards , p. 105 
(Camden Soc.). 

[Where the editor thinks chere a mistake 
for cheke! Vulg. in sudore vultus tui.] 
Thay make als mirry chere , 

Als hit were 3oie day. 

Three Met. Romances, p. 91 (Camden Soc.). 
Her solemne ckeare , and gazing in the fount, 
Denote her anguish and her griefe of soule. 

H. Peacham , Minerva Britunna , 
Penitent ia , 1612. 

Griefe all in sable sorrowfully clad 
Downe hanging his dull head with heavy 
chere. 

Faerie Queene , III. xii. 16. 

Or make a Spanish face with fawning cheer, 
With th’ Hand congee like a cavalier. 

Hall, Satires, iv. 2. 

All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer. 

Midsummer N. Dream, iii. 2. 

The orig. force of cheer (to gladden 
with one’s face) and cheerful (of a plea- 
sant countenance, Lat. vultuo&m) may 
be traced in a passage from Ward’s 
Sermons on Bev. vi. 7 : — 

Behold also the colour of this horse, xfupoc, 
the colour of the withering leaf, pale & 
wan, symbolizing & noting the effect he 
hath first upon the living, whom he appals, 
as he did Belshazzar, whom all his concu- 
bines & courtiers could not cheer, nor all his 
wine in the bowls of the temple fetch colour 
into his countenance .... Whereas Chris- 
tians . . . . change not their countenance, 
nor have their colour any whit abated, but as 
is recorded of Mrs. Joyce Lewis at the stake, 
& sundry other Christians, even of the 
fearfulest by nature & sex, looked as fresh 
and cheerfully at the hour of death as at their 
marriage . — A dams, iii. 56 . 


Though fortune be straunge, 
To you a whyie turnynge of her face, 

Her louring chere she may ryght sone 
chaunge. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, p. 68 
(Percy Soc.). 

Whan you come to her she wyl make you 
chere 

With countenaunce , accordyng unto love. 

Id. p. 78. 

Bid your friends welcome, show a merry 
cheer. 

Merchant of Venice , iii. 8. 

He that showeth mercy with cheerfulness * 
A. V. Rom. xii. 8. 

Dat bene, dat multum, qui dat cum munere 
vulturn. — Trench, Proverbs, p. 185. 

To cheer, now often used in the speci- 
fic sense of encouraging with loud accla- 
mations, formerly meant to feast or 
entertain at a banquet. 

They had not only feasted the king, queen, 

&c hut also they cheered till the 

knights and burgesses of the common house 
in the parliament, and entertained the mayor 
of London . . . . at a dinner. — Stow, Survey, 
1603, p. 167 (ed. Thoms). 

Cheerupping Cup, p. 60. 

When the Lowlanders want to drink a 
chearupping cup, they go to the public-house 
called the change-house, and call for a chopin 
of twopenny. — Smollett, Humphrey Clinker , 
ii. 69. 

You little know how a jolly Scotch gentle- 
man .... chirrups over his honest cups,— 
Thackeray, The Newcomes, ch. xiii. p. 135. 

Cheesebowl, p. 61. 

Papauer is called in greeke Mecon, in 
englishe Poppy or Chesboul. — IV. Turner , 
Names of Herbes, 1548, p. 59 (E. D. S. ). 

Chickin, p. 61. Add: — 

At Feluchia the marchants plucke their 
boats in pieces, or else sell them for a small 
)rice, for that at Bir they cost the marchants 
oily or fifty chickens a piece, and they sell 
them at Feluchia for seuen or eight chickens 
a piece. — Hakluyt , Voiages , ii. 213. 

Chick-Pea, p. 61. Compare : — 

Cicer may be named in english Cich, or 
ciche pease after the Frencbe tonge. — W . 
Turner , Names of Herbes, 1548, p. 27 
(E. D. Soc.). 

Child, p. 62. Prof. Atkinson thinks 
that boA'on, Norm. Fr. barun, man, hus- 
band, Low Lat. bdro ( == the burden 
bearer for the troops), is derived from 
Goth, bairan, to bear, from which would 
come an 0. H. Ger. hero (acc. heron), 
bearer, then an active man ( Vie de St. 
Auban, note on L 801). Compare Nona. 
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Fr. barnage, the nobility. Thus baron 
would be akin to A. Sax. beorn , a hero. 
With his baronage bolde & buernes full noble. 
Destruction of Troy, 1. 324 (E.E.T.S.). 

Chincough, p. 62, Lancashire 1cm - 
cough , whooping cough, kink-haust , a 
violent cough, hmk, to lose the breath 
with coughing or laughing (E. D. S. 
Gbssary , p. 174). 

Chissel-bob, a word used in the Isle 
of Wight for the wood-louse (E. D. Boo. 
Orig. Glossaries, xxiii. p. 6), is a corrup- 
tion of the old name for this insect, 
chesUp (Mouffet), or cheeselip (Topsell), 
sometimes called chissel-bot or cheese- 
boll. Adams compares Swed. sugga- 

S ue, “sow-lop,” the wood-louse (Phi- 
g. Soc . Tram. 1860-1, p. 12). 

Chittyfaced, p. 62. Compare 
also : — 

Vous etes une vray chicheface. — Corned ie 
des Prov., acte i. sc. iv. (xvii. siecle). 

Chicheface etait un monstre symbolique qui 
se nournssait des femmes obeissantes a leur 
maris : de la sa grande maigreur et l'emploi 
de son nom pour designer une personne 
4tique. On opposoit a Chicheface un autre 
monstre prodigieusement gros et gras, Bi- 
gorue, qui mange tous les homines qui font 
le commandement de leur femmes. (Voyez 
sur ce sujet un excellent travail de M. A. de 
Montaiglon, Recueit de poesies /randoms, &c. 
t. ii. p. 191, Bibliotheque elz6virienne .) — Le 
Roux de Lincy, Proverbes Francois, 1 . 165. 

On Chaucer’s mention of the Ghiche 
Vache , i.e. “ lean cow ” (Clerk's Tale , 1. 
1182, Clarendon Press), 

I^st Chicheuache yow swelwe in hir entraille, 

Prof. Bkeat quotes — 

Gardez vous de la chicheface. 

M. Jubinal, My s teres Inidits da XV. Siecle , 
i. 2«1. 

Every lover admires his mistress though 
she .... have a swoln juglers platter face, 
or a thin, lean, chitty face. — Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, ILL ii, 4, 1. 

I will catch thee up by one. 

Of those fat Stumps thou walk et upon, 

And give your Kogueship such a Swing, 

As (Monsieur Chittyface ) shall fling 
You and your Implements to Hell. 

Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque , p. 247. 

Cho&eful, p. 63. 

Cbarottez chokhefulle charegyde with golde. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 1552. 
One of the kings of France died miserably 
by the chock of a hog. — T. Brooks , Works, 
1662, vol. iv. p. 113 (Nichol’s ed,). 


The new edition of the Imperial Die * 
tionevry (1882) explains chock here as 
meaning shock or encounter I 

Chough, a species of jackdaw, pro* 
nounced chuff from false analogy to 
toughs rough , cough , trough , &c., instead 
of, as it ought to be, cho or chow, riming 
with though or plough , its A. Sax. name 
being ce6, But. kaauw. Indeed, the 
pronunciation of -gh in English has 
always been very unsettled. Enough 
was formerly spelt and pronounced 
enow or ynow. Daughter is in prov, 
Eng. sometimes pronounced dafter , 
bough as buff, bought as boft, though as 
thoj. It seems that cough and rough 
were in olden times pronounced cow 
and row , as the Prompt. Parmlorum 
gives “ Gowyn or hostyn, Tussio,” and 
“ llowghe as here or o\>er lyke (al. row ) 
Hispidus.” In old epitaphs bethofi is 
found for bethought. 

Who so hym belhoft , ful inwardly and oft 
How hard tis to flit, from bed to the pit. 
From pit vnto peyne, which sal neuer end 
certeyne, 

He wold not do on sin, al the world to win. 

J. Weever, Funerall Monuments, 1631, 
p. 625. 

I have marks enow about my body to show 
of his cruelty to me. — Fielding , Hist, of <* 
Foundling , bk. ii. ch. 6. 

I thofthe had been an officer himself. — Id. 
bk. vii. ch. 13. 

I think you oft [ = ought] to favour us.— 
Id. 

As thof I should be the occasion of her 
leaving the esteate out o’ the vamily. — Id. 
bk. vii. ch. 5. 

Citizen, an old corrupt form of 
citiyen (zzFr. cifoyen), old Scot, dteyam , 
i.e . a city -tan , or native of a city, like 
Parisian, Gorinth-ian (old Fr. citemn ), 
originating in a misreading of old Eng. 
citizen, where 5 is really y. Similar mis- 
readings are perpetuated in capercailzie, 
gaherlunzie , Gockenzie , Dalziet, Macken- 
zie , &c., which should be capercailzie, 
i.e. capercailzie, &c. See J. A. H. Mur- 
ray, Dialect of 8. Counties of Scotland, 
p. 129. The contrasted word is peasant, 
Fr. pays-an , a country-man. 

Than ilk side began to exhort thair ciere- 
ya nis and campiounis to schaw thair manhede. 
—J. Beltenden, Traductioun of Livy, 1533 [op. 
cit . p. 62]. 

Citizen was perhaps influenced by 
artisan , partisan , &c. Similarly to 
chastise has been assimilated to code- 
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c him, cmtise, criticise, &c. and ought to 
be ckmty (like sully, tally , See.) or chas - 
tish (like cherish, establish, &c.), being 
from old Eng. chaetien, O. Fr. chastier , 
Lat. castdgare. 

Clever, p. 65. Charlotte Bronte had 
a true perception of the meaning of this 
word ; — 

Some one at school, said she, “was al- 
ways talking about clever people; Johnson, 
Sheridan, &c.” She said, 44 Now you don’t 
know the meaning of clever ; Sheridan might 
be clever ; yes, Sheridan was clever , — scamps 
often are; but Johnson hadn’t a spark of 
cleverality in him.” — Mrs. Gasket l, Life of 
C. Bronte, ch. vi. p. 76. 

Clipper, p. 66. Compare with the 
German the following description of a 
rabbit’s pace ; — 

Brer Rabbit come — Uppity -clippity , clippity - 
Uppity — des a sailin’ down de big road. — 
Uncle Remus , p. 43. 

Cloporte, p. 469, In Oxfordshire 
the woodlouse is called BeviVspig, and 
sometimes God A' mighty' s pig (E. D. S. 
Grig. Glossaries , C. p. 104). 

Clove gilliflower, the clove- 
scented gilliflower, where clove , for old 
JSng. clone , cbwe (Fr. clou , Sp. clavo), 
a nail, the nail-shaped spice (Lat. 
clavus), has been mistaken for a slip or 
cloven piece of gilliflower. Compare 
Fr. clou de girofle , a clove. 

The word was confounded with old 
Eng. “ clone of garlek ” (Prompt. Parv.), 
where clove is from A, Sax. chfe, a 
cloven piece, from clvfon , to cleave. 

Which aldermanry, A nkerinus de A verne 
held during his life, . . . yielding therefore 
yearly to the said Thomas and his heirs one 
clave or slip of gilliflowers. — Stow, Survay, 
1603, p. 116 (ed. Thoms). 

Clutch, a prov. Eng. word for a 
brood of chickens hatched at the same 
time (in general use in Ireland), is 
obviously near akin to Icel. kicky a, to 
hatch, Dan. hlaikke , Swed. hldcka. 
Compare N. Lincolnshire clctch, a brood 
of chickens (E. D. Soc. Orig. Glossa- 
ries, C. p. 116) ; Lonsdale clatch. 

Cock-a-hoop, p. 67. Add : — 

Sir Nicholas Twiford, goldsmith, mayor, 
gave to that church a house, with the appur- 
tenances, called the Griffon on the Hope, in 
the same street, — Stow, Survay , 1603, p. 120 
(ed, Thoms), 


Cockatrice, p. 68. Compare Wa!-> 
Ion du Mons cotcocbille, a crocodile. 

Cocklety (prov. Eng.), shaky, un- 
steady, easily upset (as if like a cock , or 
small boat), is evidently the same word 
as Lancashire kechlety, unsteady, likely 
to topple over, “ As Icehlety us o owd 
waytur tub,” otherwise heckley, “Thou 
stonds very heckley ” (E. D. Soo. Glos- 
sary , p. 171), which words come from 
Lane, heck, to upset. But compare “a 
cockling sea,” prov. Eng. coggle , to be 
shaky (Skeat). A material which be- 
comes wavy or uneven from being ex- 
posed to rain is said to cockle . 

Cock-rose, p. 69. Compare: — 

Papauer erraticu is called in greeke Row s, 
in englislie Red corn -rose or wylde popy, in 
duche wilde man, korne rosen , or klapper 
rosen. — W. Turner, Names of Herbes, 1548, 
p. 59 (E.D.S.). 

Ccena, p. 467. Compare the title of 
a book published about 1658 : — 

Cana quasi xo»vn. The New Enclosure 
broken down, or the Lord’s Supper laid open 
in Common. By Will. Morrice. 

Colonel, p. 71. 

The Centurian obeid the Millenarie, that 
had charge of a thousande. And he againe 
was subject to the grande Coronelie that had 
charge over ten thousande. — Furdle of Fac ions 
(1555), pt, ii. c. x. p. 211. 

Have you not made among you Tenmen 
Citizens of your owne, to be your Capetaines, 
Coronets, and Marsh a lies '! — Wylsm, Demos- 
thenes, 1570, p. 40. 

At the journey too Rufteyne bee was ap- 
poynted too followe the duke of Northefollck 
to the Siege of Mountrele, and was, I take it, 
Connie U of the footemen, tbowghe that teanne 
in those dayes unuzed. — Life of Lord Grey of 
Wilton, p. 1 (Camden Society), ab. 1570. 

The siege of Montreuil was in 1544. 
See Notes and Queries, 6th S. iv. 454. 

See Skeat, p. 785, who strangely pre- 
fers the derivation from It. colorma, a 
column, which does not seem to have 
been used for the division of an army 
(see Florio). 

Colt- staff, p. 72, was sometimes 
understood as a staff which helped to 
bear one as a colt would ; like Span, 
muleta, a crutch, from mulus, and Fr. 
bourdon , a staff, It. bordone, from Lat. 
bur do, a mule. 

There is an Adage or prouerbe called 
“ Mulus Marianus.” ... It signifieth pro- 
perly a bearing backe, or colt-staffe, aa we 
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say in English, whereuppon poore men carry 
their burdens, and. from thence it was trans- 
lated into a prouerbe to signifie all that do 
obey commaunds. — Topsell, Hist. of Foure- 
footed Beasts , 1609, p. 563. 

Compare : — 

Take from me the same horse that was 
given him by the good Bishop Jewell, this 
staff. — Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
ch. iii. 

Comb, p. 72. 

And also on her head, parde, 

Her rose garland white and red, 

And her comhe to kembe her hed. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, i. 137. 

C0MR0GUE, p. 73. 

Let it be such a Land as he 
Had better far, upon the Sea, 

With all his Comrogues have been drown’d 
Than such a wretched Place have found. 

Cotton , Virgil Travestie, bk. iv. p. 134. 

Contrive, frequently used by old 
authors with the meaning of to spend, 
pass, or wear away time, is due to a 
reminiscence of the Latin usage, con- 
trivi sBtatem meam (Terence), “ I spent 
mv age,” contrivit tempus (Cicero), 
“ he spent his time,” where the verb is 
the perfect tense of contcro , to wear out. 
The formation is as incorrect as “ to 
wore ” would be, or as is Spenser’s 
pseudo-old Eng. to yede for to go, pro- 
perly a preterite, and so zz to went. 
The word was confused, no doubt, with 
the genuine verb contrive . See N. and 
Q. 6tli S. v. 75. 

Not that sage Pylian syre, which did sur- 
vive, 

Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 

Spenser, F. Q. 11. ix. 46. 
Please ye we may contrive this afternoon. 
And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health. 

Shakespeare, Taming of Shrew, i. 2, 276. 

In travelyng couutreyes, we three have con- 
trived 

Full many a yeare. 

Edwards, Damon and Pithias (0. Plays, 
i. 194, ed. 1825). 

Copper, a slang word for a police- 
man, is one who makes a cop or cap- 
ture, a seizer. 

Counterpane, p. 77. Add at the 
end : — 

But the only counterpane indeed to match 
this original is the resurrection of the blessed 
Son of God from death to life, figured in the 
restitution of the prophet to his former estate 
of livelihood. — Bp. John King , On Jonah , 
1594, p. 196 (Groeart’s ed.). 


Cow- heart, p. 78. Compare : — 

Chien couart voir le loup ne veut. 

(Mimes de Baif, fol. 50, XVI. Sibcle.) 

Le Roux de Lincy, Proverbes Franpais, i. 165. 

Cow -pawed (prov. Eng.), left* 
handed, is perhaps a popular corrup- 
tion of Scot, car-hcmded or Ic&r-handM , 
from car, the left, Gaelic cacrr. 

Cowslip, p. 80. As confirmatory of 
Prof. Skeat’s account, compare : — 

Tell me you .flowers faire, 

Cowslop and Columbine, 

So may your Make this wholesome Spring 
time ayre 

With you embraced lie, 

Ana lately thence vntwine : 

But with dew drops engender children hie. 
Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia , 1629, p. 395. 
The Seconde is called in barbarus latin 
Paralysis, and in englishe a Cowslip, or a 
Cowslap, or a Pagle. — W. Turner , Names of 
Ilerbes , 1548, p. 79 (E. D. S.). 

Crabbed, p. 81. 

The arwes of thy crabbed eloquence 
Shal perce his brest,. 

Chaucer , Clerks Tale , 1. 1204. 

Crack Regiment, p. 82. Compare 
Lonsdale “ He’s neya girt cracks ,” i.e. 
Pie is nothing to boast of (R. B. Pea- 
cock, Glossary ). 1 

Craven, p. 82. I find that substan- 
tially the same view of this word is 
taken by Mr. Nicol, who derives old 
Eng. crauant (cravant), conquered, 
overcome, as I have done, from old 
Fr. cravante, from a verb crevanter , 
corresponding to a Lat. crepantare , to 
break (see Skeat, Appendix, p. 786). 

Creepie, p. 83. 

I sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel, 
And think on the laddie that lo’es me sae 
weel. 

G. Halket , Logie o’ Buchan . 
Of the same origin perhaps is cricket , 
a three-legged stool, for cripet . 

The said rooms contain nine chairs, two 
tables, five stools, and a cricket. — Gray , 
Letter XX XL (1740), p. 318 (ed. Balaton). 

Cross, p. 84. Compare Cumberland 
curl, to take offence, be displeased 
(E. D. Soc. Orig . Glossaries, C. p. 108). 
Attending their revenge [they] grow won- 
d’rouse crouse , 

And threaten death and vengeance to our 
house. 

Drayton [in fttcAordson]. 
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The word was evidently confused 
with cross, to thwart, and crossness , 
contrariety, perverseness. 

For the popular acceptation of cross , 
compare : — 

When her chamber-door was closed, she 
scolded her maid, and was as cross as two 
sticks. — Thackeray, The Newconm , ch. x xxiii. 
p.333. 

Cbuels, p. 85. A corruption of 
scroyle mentioned under tills word 
(“ These scroyhs of Angiers flout you.” 
— K, John , ii. 2, 873) is Lancashire 
scrawl, a mean, despicable fellow, “As 
mean a scrawl as yo’ll meet in a day’s 
walk” (Lame. Glossary , E. D. S. p. 283). 

Crusty, p. 85. With curse for cross 
compare the expression “ the curse of 
Scotland,” a popular name for the nine 
of diamonds at cards, said to be so 
called because the pips were sometimes 
disposed in the figure of a saltire, the 
X-shaped cross (Scot, cars, corse) of St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland 
(Monthly Packet , N . Ser. xi. 423) . Com- 
pare also old colloquial Eng. cur sen for 
christen ( crusen ). 

Nun. Do they speak as we do ? 

Madge. No, they never speak. 

Nan . A re they c u rsen ’d ? 

Madge. No, they call them infidels. 
Beaumont arid Fletcher , The Coxcomb, iv. 3. 

Compare Isle of Wight crousty , ill- 
tempered, snappish (E. D. S. Grig. 
Glossaries , xxiii. p. 8). 

Cuckoo ! the cry made by children in 
the game of hide-and-seek to announce 
that they are concealed, used in Ire- 
land, and exactly in the same way in 
Hainaut. Compare Wallon fairs cou- 
cou, to hide one’s self, and as an infan- 
tine word to hide the head (so in 
English). These words have nothing 
to do with the bird so named, but are 
akin to old Fr. cucul, a cowl or hood 
concealing the head, Bas-Bret. kougoul , 
Welsh cwcwll , Corn, cugol (the Lat. 
mmllm is borrowed from a Gaulish 
word). Compare Basque cuculcea , to 
hide or disappear (Sigart). Similarly 
caw-caw in Kent is a childish corrup- 
tion of cochal, a cramp-bone used as a 
plaything (Kitchiner, Cook’s Oracle , p. 
180). Bee Hot Cockles, p. 180. 

The persistent vitality of children’s 
games and nursery words from age to 
age is highly remarkable. The game 


of “ Buck, Buck , how many fingers do 
I hold up ? ” is common in Hampshire, 
and it is noticeable that Petronius 
Arbiter mentions a similar game 
wherein one slaps another on the 
shoulders, and cries “ Bucca , Bucca , 
quot sunt hie ” (E. D. Soc. Orig. Glos- 
saries, Ser. C. p. 64). See Love (1), 
p. 224. 

Currant (prov. Eng.), to leap high, 
to caper (Isle of Wight, E. D. S. Orig . 
Glossaries , xxiii.), is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Elizabethan Eng. coranto (or 
corranto), a quick pace or a lively dance, 
used by Shakespeare and Middleton 
(see Nares), It. corranta (Florio), from 
correre, to run, Lat. currere . Cavort, to 
ride or prance ostentatiously, is an 
American corruption of curvet (Bart- 
lett), old Eng. corvet, which may be 
compared. 

Curry favour, p. 88. Add : — 

Accordynge to the olde provearbe, “ He 
thatt wylle in courte d welle must corye favelle,” 
and 

He thatt wylle in courte abyde 
Must cory favelle bake and syde, 
for Rouche gettmoste gayne. — Underhill (ab. 
1551), Narratives of the Reformation, p. 159 
(Camden Soc.). 

Cypher, p. 90. Compare Arabic 
ehofer, a musical horn (in Italian called 
sciofar), concerning which there is an 
article in Sat. Review, vol. 53, p. 695 ; 
Greek siphon, a pipe or reed. Com- 
pare It. zefiro, Low Lat. zephyrum, a 
cipher, an assimilation to zephyrus, a 
breeze, of Arab, sifr, a cipher. 


D. 

Dame Street, in Dublin, until com- 
paratively recently called Dam St, and 
in the 17th century spelt Damask St . or 
Dammes St, was originally named from 
the adjacent gate of “ Sainte Marie del 
Dam,” so called from the Dam of the 
King’s Mills, subsequently known as 
“ Dame’s Mills,” standing there in the 
13th century ( J . T. Gilbert , Hist of 
Dublin , ii. 263). 

It is spelt Damas Stret in Speeds 
Map of DubUn , 1610. 

Declension, a popular contraction of 
declination (old Fr. decMncvison, Lat. de* 



DEFILE 


DOGGED 


m 


cMnaiio), as a form indention would be 
of inclination , by false analogy probably 
to dimension , extension , •pension , suspen- 
sion, &c. 

The true and even levell of the declention 
of arts. — Tom of All Trades, 1631, p. 142 
(Shake. Soc.). 

Defile, to pollute, older form to de- 
foyl or defoul , is a corruption under the 
influence of old Eng. file, to pollute, 
A. Sax. fylan, to make filthy, and foul, 
of the old Eng. defoulcn , to tread down, 
old Fr. defouler, to trample under foot 
(Skeat). 

Power of defoulmge othir tredinge on ser- 
pentis. — Wycltff'e, S. Luke, x. 19. 

bei ben foule ypocritis, and not wor)?i but 
to be putt out fro cristen men and defoulul , — 
Wycliffe , Unprinted Works , p. 18 (E.E.T.S.). 

Devil’s Point, in Plymouth Sound, 
is said to have been named from one 
Duval, an old Huguenot refugee who 
took up his abode there in the early 
part of the 18th century. 

Devil, Greek ddabolos, has furnished 
fine material for popular etymologists, 
e.g. Ir. diabhal, supposed to mean the 
god (dia) Baal ; Manx jouyl or diouyl, 
the god ( jee or di) of destruction (ouyl), 
Manx Soc. Diet. ; while diabolos itself 
was conceived to be from Greek duo, 
two, and bolos, a morsel, as explained 
in the following : — 

And yet foreman regard eth not one whit 
Till he have made himselfe the devils bit, 
Who at two hits, for so his name imports, 
Devours both soule & body, mans two parts. 
The Times’ Whistle, 1616, p. 20, 1. 672 

• (E.E.T.S.). 

Deuce, p. 97. The exclamation 
Deus ! God ! was no doubt confused 
with the deuce, or number two, regarded 
from ancient times as significant of evil 
and the Evil One. A Jewish supersti- 
tion accounted for the second day of the 
Creation not being pronounced “very 
good ” by the Almighty, by observing 
that it was on that day Satan and his 
angels fell (Jameson and Eastlake, 
Mist, of Our Lord, i. 63). Compare : — 

Le Diable aussi est double, et Pont signifie 
lea Pythagoriens par le it ombre de deux , qu’ils 
disent estre principle de tout mal. — Boucher , 
Sermons , 1594, p. 3 ( Southey , C. P. Book , iii. 
411). 

In Norman French there is the one 
form Deus for God and for two. Com- 
pare - 


Deus, ki bom farmer deignas h tun semblant, 
Cel mal kar restore® ! 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 1157. 

[God ! who deignedst to form man in thy 
likeness, cure this evil.] 

Ki estoient esluz par numbre deus faiz sis. 

Id. 1. 169. 

[Who (the apostles) were chosen by 
number two times six.] 

The curious transformation of D&us 
( zr God) into deuce ( = Devil) is paral- 
leled by the change of old Pers. daeva , 
god, into Gipsy devil (though the mean- 
ing is different). See Devil, p. 471. 

In the following from Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, the two deuces are found side 
by side : — 

Deus ! cum Merlins dist sovent veritez . . . 
Ore sunt le deus ewes en un arivez. 

Political Songs , p. 307 (Camden Soc.). 
[God ! how often Merlin said truth . . . 

N ow are the two waters come into one.] 

With the duoius we may compare the 
Breton duz, a goblin, also a changeling 
left by the fairies (Villemarque, Chants 
Fop. de la Bretagne, p. liv.). 

Whitley Stokes connects the dusii of 
the old Celtic mythology with Slav. 
dusi, spirits, dusa, soul ; dusmus , devil ; 
Sansk. doshu, vice, dnsh, to sin (Fh/iZo- 
log. Soc. Trans. 1867, p, 261). 

Do, p. 99. Add : — 

Iffyow do |?us in dede, hit doghis the bettur. 

Best ruction of Troy, 1. 5001 (E.E.T.S.). 
[if you do thus it does (= succeeds) the better.] 

Dog cheap, p. 100. An early use of 
the expression is : — 

They afforded their wares so dog cheape. — 
Slant hurst , Description of Ireland, p. 22 ( Bolin- 
shed, vol. i. 1587). 

Dogged, p. 100. 

How found J?ou pat filthe in bi fals wille, 

Of so dog get a dede in pi derr hert. 

Destruction, of Troy, 1. 10379 (E.E.T.S.). 
And pou so doggeily has done in J?i derfe hate. 

Id. 1. 1398. 

Others are dogged & sullen both in looke 
and speech. — Dekher , Belman of London , 
sig. D 2 (1608). 

Yet to the poore, that pyning mourn’d and 
wep’t, 

He was more dogged then the dogs he kept. 
For they lickt sores when he deny’d his 
cromes. 

S. Rowlands, Four Knaves , 1613, p. 104 
(Percy Soc.). 
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DOGGEREL, p. 101. 

This may wel be rym dogerel, quod he. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 2115. 

Dogwood, p. 101. 

Cornus — The female is pletuous in Eng- 
land e & the buchers make prickes of it, some 
cal it Gadrise or dog tree , ho we be it there is 
an other tree that they cal dogrise also. — 
W. Turner , Names of Berbes, 1348, p. 30 
(E.D.Soc.). 

Doily, a small napkin placed under 
glasses on the table, seems to be an 
assimilation of prov. Eng. dwih, a nap- 
kin, Dut. dwaal, a “ towel,” to doily , a 
species of stuff so called because in- 
vented by one Doily (Skeat, 788). 

Doll, p. 101. There is no doubt that 
idol was sometimes spelt idol! , and per- 
haps accented on the last syllable. See 
the following very curious passage, 
which certainly identifies doll with 
ydoll : — 

Because I spoke euen nowe of Images and 
Idolles, I woulde you shoulde not igno- 
rauntlye confounde and abuse those tenues, 
takynge an Image for an ldolle and an Idolle 
for an Image, as I haue hearde manye doe in 
thys citye, as well of the fathers ami mothers 
(that shoulde be wyse) as of their babies and 
chyldren that haue learned foolyshuesse of 
theyr parentes. IVowe at the dissolucion of 
Monasteries and of Freers houses many 
Images haue bene caryed abrod, and gyuen to 
children to playe wyth all. And when the 
chyldren haue theym in theyr handes, 
dauncynge theim after their childyshe maner, 
commeth the father or the mother and saytbe : 
What nasse, what baste thou there? the 
childe aunsweareth (as she is taught) 1 haue 
here myne ydoll , the father laugheth and 
maketh a gaye game at it. So saithe the 
mother to an other, Jugge, or Thommye, 
where haddest thou that pretye Idoll? John 
our parishe clarke gaue it me, sa 3 r the the 
childe, and for that the clarke must haue 
thankes, and shall lacke no good chere. — 
Roger Edgeworthy Sermons , 1557, fol. xl. 

Dibdin, in Ms Library Companion , 
i. 88 (1824), actually prints the child’s 
answer above in modern English, “ I 
have here mine doll” 

Donjon, p. 102. Compare for the 
meaning : — 

Somme of hero wondrede on the mirour, 

That born was vp in-to the maister tour. 

Chaucer, Squieres Tale, 1. 226 (Clarendon 
Press ed.). 

Donkey-bred, an Oxfordshire word 
for low-bred (E. D. Soc. Orig. Glos- 
saries, C. p. 80), iB evidently a corrup- 


tion of dxmggul bred, low-born, lit. 
“dunghill bred,” used in the same 
dialect. 

Dormedory, a Herefordshire word 
for a heavy sleepy person (Wright), as 
if from Fr. dormir, is a corrupt form of 
dromedary, once used in the same sense. 
See the quotation from Fuller above, p. 
xxvii. 

Dormer-window, a window in the 
roof, universally understood now to 
mean the window of a dormitory or 
sleeping room ( Richardson , W edgwood , 
Skeat), is properly that which rests on 
the dormers, which is another form of 
dormant#, the sleepers or main beams 
supporting the rafters. Compare 
Sleeper, p. 361. The reference there- 
fore is not to the slumbers of the in- 
mates, but to the fixed lying position 
of the immovable beams. See burde 
dormande , — Catholicon Anglicum, p. 47 
(ed. Herrtage). 

Dry, p. 105. Lonsdale dree, long, 
tedious, wearisome (R. B. Peacock). 
The Geste JTystoriale of the Destruc- 
tion of Troy speaks of “the chekker, 
the draghtes, the dyse, and oper dregh 
gaumes,” 1. 1622, i.e. chess, draughts, 
dice, and other tedious games. 

That night, whether we were tired, or 
whatten, I don’t know, but it were dree 
work. — Mrs. Gashell, Mary BalUfon, ch. ix. 

Duck, p. 106. So Isle of Wight 
Duchy the dusk of the day (E. D. S. 
Orig . Glossaries , xxiii.). 

The duck's coming on ; I’ll be off in astore. 

A Dream of the Isle of Wight ( Id. p, 52). 

In the same dialect tuchs are the 
tushs of a boar (p. 39). Compare Muck, 

p. 600. 


E. 

Eager, p. 107. 

The Bigre — Men as little know the cause 
of the name, as the thing thereby signified. 
Some pronounce it the E tgre, as so called 
from the keenesse and fiercenesse thereof. 
It is the confluence or encounter (as sup- 
posed) of the salt and fresh water in Severne, 
equally terrible with its flashings and noise 
to the seers and hearers ; and oh how much 
more then to the feelers thereof! — T. Fuller, 
Worthies of England , vol. i. p. 376. 
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So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at cure feet. 

J. Inge tow, The High, Tide. 

Akyr of the see flowynge, Impetus maris. 
— Prompt. Parv. 

Well know they the reum6 yf it a-ryse, 

An a her it is clept, I vnderstomle. 

MS. Poem (in Way). 

Eaeable, a common Leicestershire 
form of amble , as if capable of being 
eared (Evans, Glossary , p. 10, E. I). S.). 
See Ear, p. 107. 

Elope is a corruption of Put. ont- 
bopen, to run away, by substituting 
the familiar prefix e- (Lat. e, ex, out) 
for the unfamiliar l)ut. prefix ont- 
(Skeat), sp as to range with evade , 
elude , educe, escape, Ac. Put. ont- 
loopen (rzGer. eni-laufen) is to leap, 
loaf, or run, away. (See Haldeman, 
Affixes, p. 64.) 

Isle of Wight loop, to elope, “ She 
loop'd away wi’ un ” (E. P. S. Grig. 
Glossaries , xxiii.). 

Emboss, an old word for to hide 
one’s self, is a corruption of enihush, old 
Fr. emhuscher, to hide in the bush 
(whence ambush), It. imboscare. Com- 
pare imboslc (Nares). 

Look quickly, lest the sight of us 

Should cause the startled beast t'ernhoss . 

Sum. Boiler, Works , vol. ii. p. 107, 

1. 130 (ed. Clarke). 

Endlong, an old adverb meaning 
down along, continuously, without 
intermission (Holland), has no con- 
nexion with end, as if it meant “ from 
end to end,” hut is the same word as 
A. Sax. andlang (Ger. entlang), where 
the first part of the compound is iden- 
tical with Goth, anda, Greek dvn, Lat. 
ante , Sansk. anti, against, opposite 
(Skeat, Glossary to Prioresses Tale, Ac.). 
[They] demden him to binden fa&te 
Vp'Oii an asse swipe un-wraste, 

Andelong , nouht ouer-pwert. 

Havetok , 1. 2822. 

[They decided to bind him fast upon a very 
worthless ass, lengthwise, not across.] 

The dore was all of athamant eterne, 
Yclenched overthwart and endelong 
With yren tough. 

Chaucer, C. Tales , 1. 1992. 

Who from East to West will endlong seeke 

Cannot two fairer Cities find this day. 

Spenser, F. Queene , 111. ix. 51. 


To seeke her endlong both by sea and loud. 

Id. 111. x* 19. 

And every thing in his degre 
Endelong upon a boarde he laide. 

Gower, Conf. Amantis , ii. 233 
(ed. Pauli). 

Ensconse, to hide or place one’s self 
in a retired position, old Fr. emconser 
(Blonde of Oxford), so spelt as if com- 
pounded with en (Lat. in), stands for 
the more usual old Fr. esconser , Norm, 
Fr. escumer, derived from Lat. ahscon- 
sus, hidden away (see Atkinson, Vie de 
St Auban, 1. 137, note, p. 74). 

'Errant, p. 112. Compare “ Cheva- 
lier errant “ Juif errant.” 

II . . . dresce mun aiere e mun chemin. 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 56. 

[He directs my journey and my path.] 

Error, so spelt as if borrowed di- 
rectly from Lat. error, instead of me- 
diately through Fr. erre.ur, old Fr. 
errur ; the older and more correct 
form is err our. Similarly ardor, horror , 
mirror, rancor , splendor, stupor, terror , 
would be better spelt ardour , horrour , 
mirrour , rancour, splendour , sfupour, 
fervour, so as to range with the analo- 
gous words colour , favour, humour , 
honour, vigour, &c. (See Hare in Phi- 
blog. Museum , i. 648 ; Haldeman, 
Affixes, p. 204.) 

Your hearts be full of sorrow, because 
your heads are lull of errour. — An dr ewes, 
Sermons , fol. p. 629. 

This form of errour however is not one 
which has ever gained much currency. — 
J . C. Hare , Mission of Comforter, p. 172. 

Everhills, p. 113. It might be 
added to the illustrative words that 
Hearne has the spelling exspect : — 

Dr. Gibson . . . made a great entertain- 
ment for them, exspect ing something from, 
them. — Diary, Sept. 8, 1719. 

Eyelet-hole is a corruption of 
Fr. oeillet, “ an mid-hole.” — Cotgrave 
(Skeat). 

Olyet, made yn a clothe for sperynge, Fi- 
bularium. — Prompt. Parv. 

Olyet , an eylet-hole. — l.onsdale Glossary. 


F. 

Faith, Mid. 'Eng.feith, is an assimi- 
lation of the old Fr. feid, from Lat. 
j fidem, fidelity, to words like truth, 

s s 
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mirth , sloth, health , the suffix -th being 
the common ending for abstract nouns 
(Skeat, p. 790). 

Farmer, p. 116. Compare Oxford- 
shire farm out , to clean out, “ Farm 
out th’ ’en-us [zz hen-house] — E. I). S. 
Orig. Glossaries, xxiv. So Isle of 
Wight vwm out (Id. xxiii.). 

Fayberry, a Lancashire word for a 
gooseberry, understood as if the berry 
of the fays or fairies (Nodal and Milner, 
Glossary , p. 126, E. D. Soc.). It is 
really for fea-berry , otherwise spelt 
feap-bert'y , f ape-berry, fabe -berry, which 
are corruptions (by the common change 
of th to /) of theabe-berry , or thape- 
hermj, a name for the gooseberry in the 
eastern counties. Perhaps the original 
was thef e-berry, the berry that grows 
on the bramble or thorny bush, A. 
Sax. thefe. See Prior, Pop. Names of 
Brit . Plants. Compare I) ay berry, p. 
98. 

There’s a hare under th’ fayberry tree. — 
Waugh, Old Cronies , p. 89. 

Afore th’ next fay-berry time. — Id. Ben an * 
th } Bantam , p. 98. 

Latine Vua spinelhi . . . Italian V no spina 
. . . Gooseberie bush, aud Fmberrie Bush in 
Cheshire, my natiue countrie. — Gerarde , Her- 
bal, p. 1113. 

Feud, p. 119. The derivation of 
feud, a fief, from feudal/! s, lias since 
been given up by Prof. Skeat. 

Fieldfare, p. 120, i.e. “ field-goer,” 
may perhaps owe its popular name to 
the habit mentioned in the following: — 

This bird [the field-fare] though it sits on 
trees in the day-time, and procures the 
greatest part of its food from white-thorn 
hedges, yea, moreover , builds on very high 
trees, as may be seen by the fauna sueci.ca ; 
yet always appears with us to roost on the 
ground. . . . Why these birds, in the matter 
of roosting, should differ from all their con- 
geners, and from themselves also with respect 
to their proceedings by day, is a fact for 
which 1 am by no means able to account. — 
G. White, Nat. Hist, of Selborne , Letter 27, 
p . 61 (ed . 1853). 

Flamingo. This bird seems to owe 
its curiously formed name to a popular 
mistake. In Provence it was called 
fiammant (or flambani), the “ flaming,” 
i.e. bright red bird. This was probably 
confused with Fr. Flamand , a Fleming 
or native of Flanders, and translated 
into Spanish as flamenco , Portg. fia- 


mengo, which words signify (1) a Flem- 
ing, (2) the flamingo supposed to como 
from Flanders! (Skeat, p. 790). Cot- 
grave gives its old Fr. name mflaman 
or fiimbant , and this is the word, no 
‘doubt, that got confounded with fia* 
mind, old Fr. flam eng, But. vlaming , a 
Fleming. As the word stands, flamingo 
means “ the Flemish bird.” 

Flash, a sudden blaze, as of lightning, 
is probably from Fr. flkhe, an arrow 
(whence fletcher, an arrow-maker), old 
Fr. flique , akin to flake, flitch (orig. a 
thin slice), O. Eng. flick , A. Sax. flkee 
(Prof. Atkinson), the primitive arrow 
being probably a mere splinter of wood. 
If this be correct, the word has been 
assimilated to dash, splash, thrash , &o. 
Prof. Atkinson quotes as illustrative : — 
And ever and anone the rosy red 
Flusht through her face, as it had been a 
fluke 

Of lightning through bright heren fulmined. 

Spenser, F. Q. 111. ii. 5. 

Flushed, p. 124, for fleshed. The 
following confirmatory passages I take 
from Richardson : — 

Epimtinondas . . . would not have hie 
countrymen fleshed with spoil by sea. — North , 
Plutarch, p. 311 [also p. 3541. 

The Asturians .... made more cruel! 
and eagre with the taste of blood that had so 
jinked them, flew upon the inhabitants. — HoU 
land , Ammianus, p. 340. 

Him fleshed with slaughter and with conquest 
crown’d 

I met, and overturn’d him to the ground. 

Dryden , Ovid , Met. b. xiii. 

Water land and Middleton htlve 
“ flushed with victory.” 

Fodder, p. 124. Compare Cumber- 
land f udder ment, warm wrappings or 
lining (Ferguson, Glossary, p. 49) ; and 
the metaphor underlying prov. Eng. 
belly -Umber, food (Wright) ; Fr. “ la 
moule du gippon cotonner [to line 
one’s paunch], to feed excessively,”— 
Cotgrave. The same twofold meaning 
belongs to It. fodero , old Fr. feurre , 
foarre , (1) a sheath or lining, (2) straw, 
fodder. 

Fold, to shut up sheep within hur- 
dles, has generally been regarded as 
only another use of fold, to wrap up, 
to lay close together, to enclose, shut 
in (A. Sa x.fealdan). See Richardson. 
It is really to put into a fold, A. Sax. 
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fald , a pen or enclosure, standing for 
falod t, probably r: a place “ paled ” in 
(see Skeat, p. 790). 

Foijcehead, an old corruption of 
femcet, from old Fr. faulset (fro mfaulser, 
to falsify, weaken, penetrate, pierce). 

Pirioto, a spigot, or as Vintners call it a 
force-head . Also a tap for a barrell. Also a 
conduit cocke or robinet. — Florio , New World 
of Wordt, 1611. 

Foreign, p. 126. In the following 
verrem is for ferrene, distant, far away. 

[o prie kinges of he[enesse, pet comen fram 
verrem londes ure louercl to seche. — Old Eng. 
Miscellany , p. 27 (E. E. T. S.). 

Foreyn, p. 126. Compare “une 
maisun foreine ” (Vie de St. Auban, 
1. 75), i.c. an out- house. 

Founder, p. 127. 

And therfore I must needs judge it to be 
no other thing but aplaine foundering, which 
word foundering is borrowed, as 1 take it, of 
the French word h'undu , that is to say, molten. 
For foundering is a melting or dissolution of 
humors, which the Italians cal I nfusione. — 
TopseU , Hist, of Fonrefooted Beasts , p. 380. 

Frame, p. 128. Lonsdale frcyam, to ' 
set about, attempt. 

Now ill, not aye thus : once Phebus to lowre 
With bow vnbent shall cesse, and frame to 
harp. 

Surrey, Tottel's Miscellany , 1557, p. 27 
(ed. Arber). 

I pray that the learned will beore with me 
and to thinke the straungenesse thereof pro- 
ceedes but of noueltie and disaquaintance 
with our earns, which in proeesse of tyme, 
and by custome will frame very well. — G. 
Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, 1589, p. 169 
(ed. Arber). 

I remember 1 had preached vpon this 
Epistle once afore King Henry the 8. but 
now I coulde not frame with it, nor it liked 
me not in no sauce. — Latimer , Sermons , p. 104. 

Freshet, a stream of running water, 
is opposed not (as sometimes under- 
stood) to brackish or salt water, but to 
that which is stagnant (as a pond) or 
does not flow in a current (as the sea). 
Thus Browne says that fish 
Now love the freshet and then love the sea. 

Pastorals, 1613, b. ii. s. 3. 

It is from A. Sax. fersc ( e.g . “ ne fersc 
ne mersc ”) for far -he, from far, to fare 
or travel (Skeat), Icel. ferslcr, fresh, 
0. H. Ger. frisg, Ger. frisch, the same 
word as Icel. friskr, frisky, Swed. frisk. 


So freshet is a little stream of farish, 
travelling or running water, which is 
lively (Lat. vims) and frisky, not 
stagnant and motionless. 

All fish, from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin. 
Milton, Par. Regained, bk. ii. 1. 345. 

The bream keeps head against the freshets. 

Keats , Isabella, st. xxvii. 

In the same way a person so far in- 
toxicated as to be unpleasantly frisky 
or “jolly” is said to be fresh. 

Hence also 0. Fr.f risque ( Roquefort ), 
M. Fr. frais, frcuche, Norm Fr. frois, 
It. fresco ( al fresco , in the fresh air). 

Sis bons (juors tut frois est e nuveus. 

Vie de St. Auban, 1. 1470. 
[His good heart is wholly fresh and new.] 

The. fresshe was so feile of the furse grekes. 
Destruction of Troy, 1. 4730 (E.E.T.S.). 
[The torrent ( = onset) was so fell of the 
fierce Greeks.] 

I durst not for shame go with my beads 
amongst so many fresh gentlewomen as here 
were at that time. — Paston Letters , 1452, i. 
40 (ed. Knight). 

“ You will ride, of course ? ” says Sir Wil- 
ford to Frederick. 

“ Oh, by all moans ; 1 shall go on the 
Dutchman. Here he is, poor old fellow, 
looking as fresh as paint. — Miss Braddon, 
Dead Men's Shoes , ch. xxx. 

Fronter, p. 182. Compare Lan- 
cashire t hr inter, a three-year -old sheep, 
(Glossary , Ft. D. S.), i.c. “ three -winter.” 
So Lat. vitulus, a calf, Sansk. va.fsa, 
was originally a “yearling,” from vatsa , 
a year, Greek true, whence also Lat, 
veins, full of years (annosus). 

Fulsome, p. 138. 

[ann were spacli spices * speeded al a-boute, 
fulsunili at \>ejhl • to eclie freke [er-inne. 

William of Paterae , 1, 4325. 

The Geste HystoriaU of the Destruction 
of Troy (1. 8068) describes Helen’s neck 
as 

N aw per fulsorn, ne fat, but fetia & round. 

But in the following the word is evi- 
dently associated with foul : — 

Hard is it for the patient which is ill, 
Fulsome or bitter potions to digest. 

The Times* Whistle , 1616, p. 127 
(E.E.T.S.). 

The fulsomeste freke [= man] that fourmede 
was euere. 

Morte Arthure, 1, 1061, 
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G. 

Gallo-shoes, p. 136. A Parisian is 
lie speaker in the following : — 

1 will put. to shear again, though 1 should 
)p. ccmstmiuM, even without my Galoshoes , 

0 land at Puddle-Dock. — Sir IP. Dhuenant, 
Works, p. 352 (1(175). 

Their hose and shooes were called Gallic te, 
it this instant tearmed Galoches . — Favine, 
Vheatre of Honour, 162.3, p. 224. 

Game, p. 137. Lancashire gam-leg , 

1 crooked or feeble leg; gammy , crooked 
>r feeble (E. I). Soc. Glossary, p. 139). 

Genii, p. 140. A full account of the 
Arabic Jinn or Ginn , plural of Jinnee or 
Jinnee, who are believed to have been 
jreated of fire, is given in Lane’s TJwu- 
i and ami One Nights, vol. i. p. 26 seq. 

Addison with Sir Roger at the play, . . . 
s quite another man from Addison discours- 
ng on the immortality of the soul, or staini- 
ng with the Genius on the hill at Bagdad. — 
nil. Review, vol. 54, p. 81. 

Gilly-flower, p. 143. Compare 
Isle of Wight gillofers , gillyflowers 
E. I). S. Grig. Glossaries, xxiii.}. 

The gentyll gyllofer, the goodly columbyne. 

Hawn, Pastime of Pleasure, p. 97. 

Gilliver is still a form used in Lan- 
cashire (E. D. Soc. Glossary, p. 143). 
TilUver, a termagant, in the same dia- 
ect (p. 168), looks like a corruption of 
)ld Eng. gill (or gill) flirt, a wanton 
woman. 

Gingerly, p. 143. The original 
neaning of young and tender comes 
mt well in the following : — 

We use to call her at home, dame Coye, 

4 pretie ginger lie piece, God save her and 
Saint Loye. 

Jack Juggler, p. 9 (Roxburgh Club). 

It is to be noted that ginger, soft, 
tender, was formerly pronounced with 
the second g hard. 

But my Wings, 

By voluntary Fluttering 

Broke the main Fury of mv Fall, 

1 think, Fd broke my Neck withal, 

A nd yet was not the Squelch so ginger, 

But that 1 sprain’d my little Finger. 

Cotton f Burlesque upon Burlesque, 
p. 246. 

Compare Isle of Wight “ Zet the 
trap as ginger as you can ” (E. D. S. 
Orig . Glossaries, xxiii.), i.c. ticklish, 
with great nicety. 


Glacis, p. 144. Compare Lonsdale 
glad , smooth, easy (of a bolt, &c.), 
gladden , to make smooth. 

Glory-hole, p. 145. In a dialogue 
between two ravens, from the Weald 
of Kent, when one informs the other of 
a “ mare dead,” the reply to “ Is she 
fat ? ” is “ All glure s all glure ” (E. D. S. 
Orig, Glossaries, Ser. C. p. 57). 

Gloze, p. 145. The confusion be- 
tween the two words gloss is well seen 
in the following, where the meanings 
of flattering comment and smoothness 
of surface run into one another : — 

This flaring mirror represents 

No right proportion, view or feature : 

Her very looks are compliments ; 

They make thee fairer, goodlier, greater; 

The skilful gloss of her reflection 
But paints the context of thy coarse com- 
plexion. 

Quarles, Emblems, bk. ii. 6. 

That other sex have fine fresh golden caules 
so sheen and glosing. — T. Drant , Sermons, 
1599, K viij. [Dibdin, Lib . Companion, i. 80]. 
He much more goodly glosse thereon doth 
shed, 

•To hide his falsehood, than if it were true. 

Spenser, F. Q. IV. v. 

Good, p. 146, to manure. A curious 
coincidence is Gael, mathaich , to ma- 
nure land, orig. to ameliorate it, from 
maith, good. 

Good-bye, p. 147. Compare also : — 

He is called Dens , a dando , of giving. A nd 
in English we call God , quasi good , because 
lie is only and perfectly good of himself alone, 
Mat. xix. 47, and the giver of all goodness, 
and of all good gifts and blessings unto others, 
James i. 17. — If. Smith , God’s Arrow against 
Atheism, Sermons (1593), vol. ii. p. 370 
(Nichols ed.). 

The old Saxon word God is identical with 
good. God the Good One — personified good- 
ness. There is in that derivation not a mere 
day of words —there is a deep truth. None 
oves God but he who loves good. — F. IV. 
Robertson, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 81 (ed. 1864). 

Gooseberry, p. 149. 

Vua crispa is also called Grossularia, in 
english a Groser bushe, a Gooseberry bush.-— 
W . Turner, Names of Uerbes , 1548. p. 88 
(E. D. S.). 

Goose-share, p. 150. 

Aparine siue Philanthropes, siue Ompha- 
cocarpos is called in english goosgrasse or 
Goosehareth , in Ducbe Klebkraute, in frenche 
Grateron. — W. Turner , Names of Uerbes, 
1548, p. 13 (E. D. Soc.). 
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Grains, p. 150, Lancashire grain , 
the prong of a fork, “ a three- grained 
fork ” (E. D. S. Glossary , p. 147). 

Grass, Heart of, p. 151, Com- 
pare : — 

I send yen these following prophetic V erses 
of Whitehall, which were made above twenty 
Years ago to my knowledge, upon a Hook 
called Balaam’s Ass, that consisted of some 
Invectives against K. James and the Court in 
Statu quo tunc. 

Some Seven Years since Christ rid to Court, 

And there he left, his Ass, 

The Courtiers kick’d him out of Doors, 

Because they had no Grans. [Margin] 

Grace. 

Hoivell , Earn. Letters , bk. iii. 22. 

Grease of amber, an old corruption 
of ambergris. See Ambergrease, p. 7. 
And set his beard, perfumde with greece of 
amber , 

Or kembe his civet lockes. 

The Turns' Whistle , 1616, p. 3t, 1. 978 
(E.K.T.S.). 

Great, used as the designation of 
several parishes where the church is 
dedicated to St. Michael , seems to be 
the result of a curious popular mistake. 
Michael , formerly pronounced Mickle , 
as still in Michaelmas, was confounded 
with miclde, old Eng. michel, muchel, 
A. Sax. mycel , great, large, an extended 
form of much (hence the surname Mit- 
chell), and for miclde was substituted 
the now more familiar word “great.” 
Thus Great Tew, Oxfordshire, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, is found described 
as “ Great, or Mitchell's, Tew ” (N. and 
Q? 6th S. vi. 7). Compare the parish 
names Much Hadharn, Much Marcle, 
Micheldean, Michel Troy, &c. Simi- 
larly, there has been a confusion in the 
German mind between Michael and 
the old michel (miclde, large), which, 
as a name, it has quite absorbed (Yonge, 
Christ. Names , i. 181). 

Great, p. 152. 

Philip kept at Pammenes house with whom 
Epaminondas was very great . — North, Plu- 
tarch, Life of Philip, p. 1127 (ed. 1612). 

Mr. Luke . . . was g rente with sume thatt 
kepte them cumepany . — Narratives of the Re- 
formation, p. 171 (Camden Soc.). 

Grey-hound, p. 158. Lancashire 
grewnt , a greyhound (E, D. Soc.), “ os 
gaunt os o grewnt ” (Collier, 1750). 

In N. Lincolnshire a greyhound is 
still called a grew (E. D. Soc. Orig. 


Glossaries, C. p. 117). In old English 
grew is Greek, and grew-hund (Greek- 
bound), a greyhound. Compare Lons- 
dale greaw-dog and grig (zz Greek), a 
greyhound. 

The swift grewhund, hardy of assay. 

Lancelot of the Lath, 1 . 537. 
Neuer grewhownde lateglyde, ne gossebawke 
latt flye. Mo He Arthure , 1. 4001. 

Grow- grain, p. 156. Perhaps Lan- 
cashire grun-gron, homespun, native 
(E. I). Soc.), understood as “ ground- 
grown,” is really the same word. 


H. 

Half an eye, p. 159. Compare old 
Eng. helven-del, a half part. 

And if thu hulde a cler candle bi an appel 
ri3t, 

Evene helven-del than appel heo wolde 3yve 
hire li3t. 

Poem, lAlli cent. ( Wright , Pop. Treatises 
on Science, p. 133). 

Halt, in A. Y. “ How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? ” — 1 Kings 
xviii. 21, is frequently understood in 
popular sermons and tracts as meaning 
to stand still, to be at a stay, as if to 
make a halt or pause, as a soldier does 
at the word of command, halt! formerly 
alt ! It. alto ! Ger. halt ! i.c. hold. It 
really means to be halt or lame (so 
Gen. xxxii. 31), A. Sax. heaMian , to 
limp or go lamely; Vulg. claud/icatis, 
LXX. x^hataTrs, 

Harp back, to return to anything 
already past and over, Mr. Wedgwood 
writes to me, is a corruption of to haap 
bach (whence also he thinks to ham 
bach), hoop ! being the waggoner’s cry 
to back bis horses (? for hold up!). 

What is the use of tormenting yourself by 
constantly harping hack to old clays. — Dum- 
hleton Common, i. 165 (1867). 

Hardshrew, p. 168. 

It resisteth the poison inflicted by the sting 
of the hardishrow , the sea dragon and scor- 
pions. — Holland, Pliny's Nut. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 277. 

In the following the name is further 
disguised by being resolved into two 
words : — 

In Italy the hardy shrews are venomous in 
their biting. — Jd. voh i. p. 234* 
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Hatch-horn, a Lancashire corrup- 
tion of achem or acorn , sometimes in 
the same, dialect called an alcran 
(E. D. Soc. Glossary) ; “reet as a 
hatch-horn ; ” Lonsdale acren. See 
Acorn, p. 2. 

Hatter, p. 164. Compare Lanca- 
shire hately, bad-tempered, “Dunno be 
so katdy ” (E. D. Soc. Glossanj , p. 154). 
Also hollerin' -mad, in a great passion; 
“ Hoo wur fayr hotterin ' wi’ vexashtm ” 
(Id. p. 162). 

Hauf-rock’t, p. 165. Compare oaf- 
rocked , foolish, mentally weak from 
the cradle ( Whitby Glossary) ; Lons- 
dale aup, a childish, silly person (R. B. 
Peacock), also hoafen , a half-witted 
person, a fool (Id.), as if akin to Lons- 
dale hoaf zz half. Half-baked, half- 
silly, in the latter dialect, is perhaps 
similarly a corruption of hawbuck , a 
silly clown (otherwise hawhaw, Wright), 
as if the meaning were “ raw,” and so 
inexperienced. Compare Howball, p. 

Hawker, p. 185. Compare : — 

A merchant shall hardly keep himself from 
doing wrong ; and an huckster shall not be 
freed from sin. — A. V. Ecclus. xxvi. 29. 

Haws, the popular name for the 
berries or fruit of the white -thorn (Cra- 
tcegm Oxyacantha), lias originated in a 
misunderstanding of the name of the 
tree hmv-thorn , i.e. A. Sax. haga-porn, 
Icel. hag-porn , the “hedge-thorn,” as 
if it were the thorn that bears haws, 
from analogy to cherry-tree , pear-tree , 
currant-bush , &c. The proper mean- 
ings therefore of haw (A. Sax. hag a, 
Icel. hagi) is hedge. 

Compare Lancashire hague , or haig, 
a haw, also the hawthorn; “ hague - 
blossom”; hagbm'y , the bird cherry 
(E, D. Soc. Glossary , p. 151). 

Heart, p. 166. Compare roted, 
leamt by heart. 

IN or by the matter which your heart prompts 
you. 

But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue. Coriolanm, iii. 2. 

They say has no heart ; I deny it ; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 

Old Epigram. 

Heart at grabs, p. 167. Mr. Wedg- 
wood writes to me that he thinks the 
plime “heart of grace” stands for 


“ hart of grease ” (graisse) ; “a good 
hart ” (i.e. a fat one, a hart of grease) 
being by a punning parody substituted 
for “ a good heart ” in the phrase “ to 
take a good heart.” 

Hedge- hog. It has been conjectured 
with much probability that the original 
form of this word must have been edge- 
hog s the animal is certainly more 
likely to have had its name from A. Sax. 
ecg, a sharp point, than from hege, a 
hedge. Its names in other languages 
have reference, almost universally, to 
its characteristic of sharp spines, e.g. 
Gk. akanthochoiros , “thorn-pig,” Ital. 
porcospino , Ger. stachelschwein , Dan* 
pindsvin , “pin-pig.” 

The hedge-hog is called pricky - 
of shun in the Holderness dialect, 
equivalent to the “ sharpe urchons ” 
of the Bom-aunt of the Bose , 1 . 8185; 
and for the instability of the aspirate 
we may compare winther-edge , i.e. 
“ winter-hedge,” a quaint term in the 
same dialect for a kitchen clothes- 
horse for drying linen before the fire. 
The Gipsy name for the animal is 
hotchy witchy , hotscha wiischa. Lilly 
lias tiie curious spelling hediockc. 

The form edge-hog , ecg-hog , seems to 
be implied as the original one by the 
cognate and synonymous words, A. Bax. 
igil , old Ger. igil, Dut. eegel, Scand. 
igull, Swed. igel-kott , all probably im- 
porting its prickly sharpness ; while 
on the other hand there seems to be no 
name for the animal compounded with 
hedge, A. Sax. hege, in old English* 
Compare also Lat. echinus, Greek e chi- 
nos, from root ac , to be sharp. 

Many other words have acquired an 
initial aspirate. See Hostage, p. 179. 

Height, p. 168, for highth , from 
false analogy to sight, might, &c. Bo 
sleight is for sleithe (Langland) or 
sleightli (zz sly-th , slyness), and theft 
for thefth, A. Bax. piefoe. 

Henchman, p. 169. Add 
Tak lieede to this haiisemane, that lie no home 
blawe. Morte Arthure , 1. 2662. 

Hessians, p. 170. 

How he has blistered “Thaddeus of War- 
saw ” with his tears., and drawn him in his 
Polish cap, and tights, and Hessians!— 
Thackeray , The Newcomes , ch. xi. p. 118, 

Hickathrift, the name of a legen- 
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dary hero who, with an axle-tree 
for his sword and a cart-wheel for his 
buckler is said to have killed a giant, 
and to have done great service for the 
common people in the fenny part of 
England (see Wheeler, Noted Names of 
Fiction ), is said to be a corruption of an 
older form Rycophrix (Hearne, Q lossary 
to Robert of (Homester, p. 040). 

Highbelia, an American name for a 
flower of a large size, but of the same 
species as the Lobelia , understood as 
LowheUa (S. Be Y ere, English of the 
New World), to which word it is a 
fanciful antithesis. 

Hobthrush, p. 173. The Lancashire 
form is hobthurst, an ungainly dunce, 
formerly a wood goblin (Tim Bobbin , 
1750), which has been explained as 
Hob o’ th? hurst, or Hob of the wood 
(E. D. Soc. Glossary, p. 100). 

Hoiden, p. 174. 

With h oiling gambols his owne bones to 
breake 

To make his Mistris merry. 

Donne, Poems, 1635, p. 324. 

Holly-hock, p. 175. As illustrating 
the form holy hock, it may be noted 
that by the lake of Gennesareth, 

Pink oleanders, and a rose-coloured species 
of hollyhock , in great profusion, wait upon 
every approach to a rill or spring. — Smith , 
Bible Diet . vol. i. p. 1131. 

Holy show, a colloquial expression 
used in Ireland, and probably else- 
where ; e.g. a person extravagantly or 
absurdly dressed is said to be “ a holy 
show,” that is a spectacle, exhibition, 
or “fright.” This is evidently a cor- 
ruption of ho-show , the form used in 
the Isle of Wight, which is explained 
as a whole show, everything exposod to 
sight (E. D. Soc. Grig, Glossaries, xxiii. 
p. 16). 

Honeymoon, p, 175. 

Suppose you kill ze Faz6r, .... your 
Chimene will have a pretty moon of honey . — 
Thackeray, The Newcomes, ch. xxix. p. 289. 

Hortyard, p. 179. With orchard 
for wort/ua/rd, compare Oxfordshire ood 
for wood, oond for wound , oosted for 
worsted (Grig. Glossaries, E. D. Soc. C. 
p. 70), oolf for wolf, oonder for wonder 
{id* p. 92), and old Eng. oad (Quarles) 
lor wood } “ wad & not Ode as some 
corrupters of the Englishe tonge do 


nikename it.” — W. Turner, Names of 
Herbes, 1548, p. 40 (E. D. S.). Also 
perhaps irk for wirh / cf. prov. Eng. 
werlc , wark, work, to pain or ache. 

Howdie, p. 181. Other words de- 
rived from interrogations are Ques-a-qa 
(the Proven 9 alform of Qu'est que cela ?), 
the name given to the monstrous coif - 
fare worn in the Court of Marie 
Antoinette (Lady Jackson, Court of 
Louis XVI.) ; Fr. lustacru, said to be 
from V eusses-iu-cru ? (Littrd). 

Humble bee, p. 182. Compare Lan- 
cashire hummabec ; “ As thick as wasps 
in a hummobee-neest. ’ ’ — Collier, Works, 
1750, p. 43 (E. D. Soc.). 

It is better to saye it sententiously one 
time, then to runne it ouer an hundreth 
tymes with humbling and mumbling. — Lati- 
mer, Sermons, p. 130 verso. 

Humble-pie, p. 183. 

You drank too much wine last night, and dis- 
graced yourself, sir. ... You must get up 
and eat humble pie this morning, my bov. — 
Thackeray, The Newcomen, ch. xiv. p, 137. 

Huon-cry, p. 184. 

Though my sick Joynts, cannot accompany 
Thy Hue-on-cry. 

Sir W. D'avenant, Works, 1 073, p. 229. 

Hurricane, p. 184. A connexion 
between hurry and hurricane seems to 
be suggested by the following : — 

Hollow heaven and the hurricane 
And hurry of the heavy rain. 

Hurried clouds in the hollow heaven 
And a heavy rain hard driven. 

The heavy rain it hurries amain 
The heaven and the hurricane. 

D. G. Rossetti, Ballads and Sonnets. 

Hussif, p. 185. 

Ilur hussif wur eawt, un hur neeld thredud 
e quick toime. — Scholes, Jaunt to See the 
Queen, p. 47 (Lancashire dialect), 

Hybleanne, an old pedantic word in 
French for a bee, i.e. a frequenter of 
Rybla, a mount famous for its honey, 
is made the subject of a curious folk- 
etymology by Cotgrave, “so tearmed 
because she feeds much on the dwarfs 
Eldern,” hyeble. 

I. 

Ice-bone, p. 185. Lonsdale ice-bom, 
the aitch bone of beef, Dut. is or isch- 
ben, the haunch bone [not in Sewel] , 
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Dan. iis -been, share bone (R. B. Pea- 
cock), words which seem to be akin to 
Greek ischton , the ham, properly the 
thigh socket, from istfid, to hold. 

Ice-shackle, p. 185. As bearing on 
the identity of ice, A. Sax. is, and iron , 
A. Sax. (sen, which seems an extended 
form of is, (1) the hard cold metal 
(ferrum), (2) the hard cold formation 
on frozen water (glacies), I find that 
H. Coleridge (Ghssarial Index) quotes 
from Kyng Aiysaunder , 1. 5149, ysc ~ 
iron. Monier Williams equates the 
word iron with Sansk, ay as, iron, 
metal, Lat. ms, Goth, ais, old Ger. fa 
(Sanskrit Did .). An old Eng. form of 
iron is ire . 

Ther come a slab of ire that glowing a-fure 
were. 

Wright , Pop. Treatises on Science , p. 135. 

Perhaps old Eng. iren, A. Sax. iren , 
was originally an adj. form meaning 
“made of ire” (Lat. ferrcus). Com- 
pare Aspen above. 

Compare the following : — 

In Russia, Scandinavia, sub-Arctic Asia, 
Canada, the Fur Countries of North America, 
and the Western United States the earth is 
for five months at a time bound in frost. 
The rivers are as if roofed with iron ; all 
Nature is asleep, and nearly all work comes 
temporarily to a close . — The Standard , April 
16, 1881. 

Fvery icy crag 
Tinkled like iron. 

Wordsworth . 

Ice-shackle for ice-icicle . Compare 
Lancashire iccle , an icicle, “ os cowd os 
iccles ” (Collier, 1750) ; “still us iccles ” 
(Scholes) ; “ Be she firm, or be she 
icicle ” (Cotton). — E. D. Soc. Lane . 
Ghssary , p. 165. 

Idle-headed, p. 186. Lily, in the 
Dedication of his Euphues , says — 

As good it is to be an addle egge as an idle 
bird. 

The superstitious idle-headed eld 

Received and did deliver to our age 

This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 

Shakespeare , Merry Wives oj Windsor , 
iv. 3, 38, 

Implement, p. 188. Latimer uses 
employ where we would now say imply . 

There be other thinges as euill as this, 
which are not spoken of scripture expressely, 
but they are employed in scripture, as well as 
though they were there expressely spoken of. 
—Sermons, p, 107 verso. 


Invidia, “ envy,” a popular Italian 
name for the endive (Florio), is a cor* 
ruption of the proper word indivia . In 
consequence of its name the plant is 
used as a charm against the evil eye, 
invidia (De Gubernatis, Mythologie des 
Plantes , i. 127). 

I wis, p. 191. 

}>iself )x>u wite [n wa, i-wis. 

Cursor Mnndi, 1. 876 (Cotton MS.). 
[Thou mayest blame thyself for thy woe, 
assuredly.] 

This line appears in the Fairfax 
MS. : — 

piself may wite f?i wa I. ays. 

In the Trinity MS. : — 

bi seluen is to wite 1 iris. 


J. 

James and Maey, the name of a 
shoal at the confluence of the Hooghly 
witli two other rivers, is said to be a 
corruption of the two Bengali words 
Jal Mari, the “deadly water” (East- 
wick, Handbook for Bengal), but this 
is disputed (Sat. Review, vol. 54, p. 22). 

Jaunty, p. 193. I observe Prof. 
Bkeat, in his Appendix, p. 793, has 
come round to the same view of this 
word as I have takon. He quotes 
appositely : — 

Thi djantee sloightness to the French we owe. 

T, Shod well, Titnon, p. 71 (1688 )^ 

It is from Fr. geniil. Compare 

Two aged Croche tears, heavie loadeii with 
billets, who were so equally concern'd in the 
punctiliosof Salutation, and ofgiving the way, 
that with the length of Ceremony (Monsieur 
cost a vous, Ac.) they both sunk under their 
burdens, and so dv a, dividing the eternal 
honour of Genty Education. — Sir W. D\m - 
mint, Works, 1673, p. 358. 

Jerusalem artichoke, p. 194. Com- 
pare Sp. gwasol. 

Tras tf, 

Que eres el fol, de quien fui, 

Giro sol; vida no espero 

Ausente tu rosicler. 

Calderon , FI Mayor E ncanto Amor * 
[After theC, 

Sun, whose sun-flower 1 must be : — 

Till thy sweet light from above 
Dawns on me no life 1 know. 

MacCarihy.] 
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Joyly, p. 197, for Jolly . 

Why loue we longer dayes on earth to craue, 
Where cark, and care, and all calaraitie, 
Where nought we fynde, but bitter wflitie . 

S. Gimon , Speculum Humanum , i576. 

In this toune was first invented the joy b tee 
of mynstrelsie and syngynge merrie songes. 
— Udall, 

Judge, being derived directly from 
Fr. j luge, lias no right to the d , which 
has been inserted in order to bring the 
word into visible connexion with Lat. 
judex , “judicature,” &c. 

Junetin, p. 199. Porta mentions 
that the apple called in Italian Melo do 
8 an Giovanni got its name from ripen- 
ing about the feast of St. John (Skeat, 
798). 

K. 

Kangaroo, sometimes used popularly 
for a canker or gangrene. 

A woman once described her hus- 
band, who was suffering from a gan- 
grene, as having “a kangaroo toe’’ 
(N. and Q. 6th Ser. v. 496). 

Kenkbowe, p. 201. The true origin 
of this old word (Mod. Eng. a-kimbo) 
seems to be Icel. keng-boginn (~ kink- 
bowen), i.e. bowed or bent (boginn) into 
a crook or kink ( Tccngr ), as the arms are 
when the elbows stick out, and the 
hands are placed on the hips (see Skeat, 
p. 776). 

Kenspeckle (p. 201), in the Lanca- 
shire dialect easy to recognize, also 
kenspak , “ He’s a kenspeckle mak of a 
face,” has been identified with Icel. 
kenni-spelci, the faculty of recognition 
(E.D.S. Glossary , p. 173). 

Kerbstone, p. 201. The passage 
from Howell is, I find, taken bodily 
from Stow, Survay , 1603 (p. 72, ed. 
Thoms). 

Kettle of Fish, p. 201. 

The mackerel kettle consists of a number of 
poles thrust into the sand in a circle, the net 
drawn round and fastened to them, and en- 
closing a large space.— The Standard , Aug. 
26 , 1881 . 

So the Isle of Wight expression kettle 
of fish is explained as a corruption of 
Iriddel , a dam or open weir in a river to 
catch fish (E, D, S. Orig. Glossaries , 
xxiii, 18). 


Kettle -pins, an old word for nine- 
pins in Skelton’s Bon Qudxote (Wright), 
is a corrupt form of skittle-pins or skittles 
(old Eng. schytle , a projectile or shutt-le 
== shot-le), which by a false derivation 
was supposed to be from Greek a icvrdXrj, 
a stick, “ When shall our kittle-pins 
return again into the Grecian skyttals ? ” 
— Sadler, 1649 [in Skeat] , and some- 
times, apparently, was identified with 
Lat. sagitella, a little arrow or missile, 
which word glosses schytle in the 
Prompt. Parvulorum. 

Kickshaw, p. 203. This word, no 
doubt from an imagined connexion 
with pshaw ! was sometimes used for 
anytliing contemptible. Compare : — 
Yew that are here may think he had power, 
but they made a very kickshaw of him in 
London. — Ludlow* s Memoirs , 1697, p. 491. 


L. 

Laborinth, p. 205. The word Laby- 
rinth lias been identified with Egyptian 
lape-ro-hunt , “ the temple at the flood- 
gate of the canal ” (Brugscli, Egypt 
under the Pharaohs , i. 170), or “temple 
at the mouth of the Mceris ” ( Academy , 
No. 29, p. 885). Others have deduced 
it from Ba-mares ( Quarterly Review , 
No. 155, p. 167), and from Labaris, or 
Lamaris , its supposed builder (Trevor, 
Ancient Egypt, pp. 265, 77). 

This lusty Gallant beeing thus insnared in 
the inextricable laborinth of her beauteous 
Physnomy. — Topsoil, Histone of Serpents , 
1608, p. 99. 

Lamb, p. 205. The word hlenvm, a 
lam or blow, occurs in the compound 
inwid-hkmmas , wicked blows, in Caed- 
mon, The Holy Pood, 1. 93 (see Prof. 
G. Stephens, The Buthwell Cross , 
p. 39). 

Lamper eel, p. 206. 

Some odd palac e-lampreels that engender 
with snakes, and are full of eyas on both 
sides. — Webster , The Malcontent, i. 1. 

Lantorn, p. 208 ; Lanterner, p. 485. 
Compare Lonsdale lointer , to lag or 
loiter, “ to make lointerpins to idle 
away time. 

Lapwing, p. 208. 

A lappewinke made he was 
And thus he hoppeth on the gras. 

Gower, Coif. A mantis, ii. 329 (ed. Pauli). 
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Last, in the idiom at last , eventually, 
seems naturally to mean “at the latest 
moment,” and is so universally under- 
stood, as if last stood for old Eng. 
latst, la, tost, superlative of late ; like Lat. 
postremo , ad postremum (sc. tempus). 
Compare : — 

God shall overcome at the last . — A . V. 
Gen. xlix. 19. 

At the last it bitetb like a serpent. — A . V. 
Pros, xxiii. 32. 

At last , if promise last, 

I got a promise of this fair one here. 

Shakespeare , Merchant of Venice , iii. 2, 20B, 

However, our two best A. Saxon 
scholars, Mr. Skeat and Mr. Sweet, are 
agreed that the phrase has nothing to 
do with last zz latest , but stands for 
A. Sax. on last or on las$ of the same 
meaning, where last is a foot-print, a 
track (the same word as the shoe- 
maker’s last , Gothic laists). See Ett- 
muller, p. 189 ; Skeat, p. 794. 

On ofcre wisan sint to raonianne . . . 

|>e longe ser yrabfceahtigeafc, & hit fconne on 
last $urhteo&. — Gregory's Pastoral Care , 
p. 20, 1. 10 (ed. Sweet), also p. 474. 

[In other wise are to he admonished those 
that meditate it long before and then at last 
carry it out.] 

Perhaps on last here means “ on the 
track,” in continuation, or succession, 
continually, consequently. Compare 
Lat. ex vestigia , forthwith, instantly. 
The later meaning would then result 
from a confusion with last zz latest . 
Pollux with his pupull [= people] pursu on 
the laste. 

Destruction of Troy , 1. 1150. 

Layer, a straium of earth, &c., laid 
or spread out, a shoet laid down from 
. the parent plant, so spelt as if from lay 
(A. Sax. lecgan), is a corrupt form of 
lair , A. Sax. leger , a couch or bed, from 
Megan, to lie down. Ledger (a lier) is 
substantially the same- word ; see 
Leaguer, p. 211 (Skeat, 794). 

Laylock, p. 210, is also an Oxford- 
shire form of lilac (E. D. S. Grig. Glos- 
saries, Ser. C. p, 70). 

Laystall, p. 209. 

He founded it in a part of the oft before- 
named morish ground, which was therefore 
a common laystall of all filth that was to be 
voided out of the city. — Stow , Survey, 1603, 
p. 140 (ed. Thoms). 

Leather, p. 211. Compare Isle of 
Wight letherun, chastisement, lethur , to 


beat. “ If thee dosn’t mind what thee 
beest adwine [a-doing] thee’i glut 
lethur' d” (E. D. S. Orig . Glossaries , 
xxiii.). Lonsdale leather , to make 
great speed, e.g. of horses, “ They com 
leatherin on ” (R. B. Peacock). 

Leewan, p. 578. 

The higher portion (of the raised floor) is 
called leewan (a corruption of el-eewdn). — 
Lane, Thousand and One Nights, i. 192. 

The ’Efreet .... came towards us upon 
the leewan , — Id. i. 157. 

Leisure, p. 212, and pleasure, ought 
by analogy to be lower or leiseer( 0. Eng. 
ley sere), and pleascer, to range with 
domineer , engineer. La Chanson de 
liolamd says of Charlemagne — 

Sa custume est. qu’il parolet a le'mr. 

Lenges alle at lay sere [He remains all at lei- 
sure], Morte A rthure,\. 2430. 

If that 1 hadde ley ser for to seye. 

Chaucer, hnightes Talc , 1. 330. 

Lift, p. 216. As an instance of the 
confusion of this word with lift, to 
raise, The Freemans Journal, Dublin, 
July 11, 1882, gives an account of a 
trial for “ Cattl e-raising," when a per- 
son was charged with stealing three 
cows and a heifer (N. and Q . 6th S. 
vi. 105). 

Like, p. 216. 

If it bee true that likenesse is a great cause 
of liking .... the worth lease Reader can 
neuer worthy ly esteeme of so worthy a 
writing, — Sir F. Sidney, Arcadia, 1629, li. S. 
To the Header. c 

With this apparent connexion com- 
pare seemly and beseem , A. Sax. stman, 
to make like, satisfy, conciliate, Icel. 
sama, to beseem, Goth, samjan, to 
please, “to be the sarnie " (Icel. samr), 
to be like, to fit or suit. So seemly zz 
** same-like ” (Skeat). 

Likenesse. glues love : and if that thou so doe, 
To make us like and love, must I change tool 
Donne, Poems, 1635, p. 75. 

As he did thank God for sending him a fit 
Wife; so the unmarried should pray to God 
to send him a fit Wife : for if they be not like, 
they will not like. — H. Smith, Sermons, 1657, 
p. 19. 

Wordsworth correctly defined this 
word as appropriate to preferences of 
the palate when he censured a child 
for saying it “ loved ” a roasted fowl : — 



LILLY LOW ( 635 ) MANE BBEID 


Say not you hve the delicate treat. 

But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat. 

Loving and Liking . 

Lilly low, a north country word 
for the flame of a candle, as in the nur- 
sery riddle — 

hilly low, lillii low , set up on an end. 
Hatliwell, Nursery Rhymes , p. 240 — 

is merely a naturalized form of Dan. 
lille lue, “ little flame.” 

Live, p. 219. 

What man on live can use suche governaunce 
To attayne the favoure withouten varyaunce 
Of every persone. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure , p. 85 
(Percy Soc.). 

Loathsome, strange as it appears, has 
probably no real connexion with loath , 
to hate or feel disgust at (A. Sax. lafciari), 
loath , reluctant (A. Sax. Id ),'old Eng. 
loathly (A. Sax. kfa-lic), but is an as- 
similation to those more familiar words 
of old Eng. wlatsum (Chaucer), from 
old Eng. wlate , disgust, A. Sax. wlosta 
(EttmUller, 148). Compare luke 
(-warm), 0. Eng. wlah, A. Sax. whose. 

The Prompt . Parvulorum gives loth- 
sum as identical with lothly (p. 314) ; 
see Skeat, p. 795. 

Thu mi3t mid white the este bugge. 

Owl and Nightingale , 1. 1504. 
[Thou mightest with disgust the food buy.] 
Lobster (1), p. 221. For A. Sax. 
loppestre ” locust a, compare A. Sax. 
lopmt “ locusta (Skeat, 795). 

Lollard, an old nickname for a fol- 
lower of Wycliffe, from old Dutch lol- 
Iderd, a mumbler (of prayers), was 
sometimes confused with old Eng. 
toiler, one who lounges or lolls about, 
an idle vagabond, e.g . — 

Now kyndeliche, by crist * be[> suche callyd 
lolleres , 

As by engiisch of oure eldres * of olde menne 
techynge. 

He that lolls jb is lame * oJ>er his leg out of 
ioynte. 

Vision of P. Plowman, C. x. 190. 

1 smell e a toller in the wy ml, quod he. 
Chaucer , Prolog, to Shipman’s Tale, 1. 1173. 

Sometimes it was confused with Lat. 
lolna (occasionally spelt Ibllia), cockle, 
tares, as if the new religionists were the 
tares among the wheat of the Church. 
LolUtrdi sunt zizania, 

Spin®, uepres, ac lollia, 

Qu® uastant hortum uine®. 

Political Poems , i. 232. 


Similarly Gower speaks of hllardie — 
Which now is come for to dwelle, 

Two so we cockel with the corne. 

Conf. A mantis, ii. 190 (ed. Pauli). 
And Chaucer of a toller — 

He wolde sowen som difficultee 
Or springen cokkel in our clene corn. 

Prolog, to Shipman’s Tale, 1. 1183. 

See Prof. Skeat’s note in loco , from 
which I draw the above. 

Longoyster, p. 222. The plant locust 
is also called langusta in Low Latin 
(De Gubematis, Myth, des Plantes, i. 
200 ). 

Lord, p. 223. Compare Low Lat. 
lurdus , which is glossed lemp-hdlt 
(limping lame) in Wright’s Vocabula- 
ries, ii. 113. 

Lovage, p. 224. 

Leuisticum is called in englishe Lonage in 
duche Luhstocke or Lieb stokel, in french 
Liueshe. — W. Turner , Names of Herbes, 1548, 
p. 85 (E. D. S.). 

Lover, p. 225, a louver or luffer, is 
sometimes corrupted to glover, the 
opening at the top of a pigeon -cote 
through which the birds enter (J. G. 
Wood, Watcrton's Wanderings, p. 10, 
pop. ed.). Loves, the racks on which 
Yarmouth bloaters are suspended in the 
smokehouse (Harper’s Magazine, June, 
1882), is the same word. 

Lower, p. 225. A connexion with 
lower, to let down or sink, might seem 
to bo implied in the following : — 

And as the lo wring Wether loohes downe, 

So semest thou like Good Frvday to frowne. 

Spenser , Shepheards Calender , Feb. 

Lute, p. 580,*the Arab el-’ood, the 
ordinary instrument used at Egyptian 
entertainments (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights , i. 204), ’ood signifying 
wood, esp. aloes-wood, also a lute (I-d. 
ii. 287). 


M. 

Mane Breid, or breid of mane , or 
paynemayne , old Eng. words for ( the 
finest and whitest kind of bread (per- 
haps mistaken sometimes for pain 
magne), is a corruption of old Eng. de- 
mesne or demesne bread, pain-demayn, 
derived from Lat, panis Domimms, 
“ bread of our Lord,” i.e. fine simnel 
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bread impressed with the figure of the 
Saviour, as was once the custom (see 
Skeat, note on Chaucer, Sir Tkopas , 
1. 1915). Apparently pain- demay n was 
misunderstood as pain-de-main, bread 
of mane , or mane bread . 

Many, p. 230. Compare : — 

A taut of sa mesne e eat li princes pas >6. 

Vie de St. A it ban, 1. 968. 
[Thereupon the prince has passed with his 
troop.] 

La vostre mat snte. 

Id. 1. 434. 

Hyme thoght that it his worschip wold de- 
grade 

If he hyme self in proper person e raide 
E nanny t ayane so Jew menye. 

Lancelot of the Laik, 1. 751. 
The Cane [ =s Khan] rood with a feme 
Met/ nee. — Maundevile , Voiage and Travaile, 
p. 226 (ed. Hall i well). 

The caitiff gnof sed to his crue, 

My meneif is many, my incomes but few. 
Comment upon the Miller's Tale , See. 1665, p. 8 
[see Todd's Illustrations to Chaucer , p. 260]. 

Mabe, Night-mare, p. 231. The 
Greek hobgoblin Empiisa was believed 
to come in the shape of an ass, whence 
her epithet Onoskelis , “ ass-legged ” 
(see Curiosities of Medical Experience , 
p. 264). This may have contributed to 
the popular mistake about the incubus. 
The Manx laayr-oie , the night-mare, is 
literally “the mare (laxiyr) of the night 
(ote). ’ ’ Compare : — 

Some the night-mare hath profit 

With that weight on their breat, . . . 

We can take off her saddle, 

And turn out the night-mare to grasso. 
Lluellin, Poems, p. 36, 1679 [Brand, 

Pop. Antiq. iii. 282]. 

Mashed sugar, in Oxfordshire 
(E. D. Soc. Grig. Glossaries , C. p. 90), 
seems to be a corruption of “ moist 
sugar,” which is its meaning. 

Mass, the Boman celebration of the 
Eucharist, seems to be an arbitrary 
assimilation of old Eng. messe (Icel., 
Swed., 0. H. Ger. messa , I)an., Ger. 
tnesse), from Lat. missa, to the familiar 
word mass, L at. massa, a lump (of 
dough, &c.), from Greek mdza, a cake 
(with perhaps some allusion to the 
sacrificial wafer). Or perhaps a con- 
nexion was imagined by the learned 
with Heb. mazzdh , the unleavened 
bread eaten at the Passover. The 
circular cake used in the Mithraic 


sacrament was called mizd (C.W. King, 
The Gnostics , p. 53) ; the cakes offered 
to Osiris most or mesi-t . See Speaker's 
Commentary , ii. 301, 

Matron, used by Howell as a name 
for the marten, is a corruption of mar- 
bone , or marteron (Wright), old Eng. 
martern (Beaumont and Fletcher), 
which again stands for martcr, raartre 
(Caxton),Fr. marire , Dut. martcr, Ger. 
marder. 

Tim Buck, the Doe, the Fox, the Matron , 
the Roe, are Beasts belonging to a Chase and 
Park. — Howell , Fain , Letters, bk. iv. 16 (ed. 
1754). 

The richest pay ordinarily 15 cases of Mar - 
terns, 5 Rane Deere skinnes, and one Beare. 
— Hakluyt, Voyages , 1598, vol. i. p. 5. 

Maw-seed, p. 235. Compare : — 

Papauer is called . . . in duch mag so m or 
mansion, in french du pauot — W. Turner , 
Names of IJerbes , 1518, p. 59 ( E. D. S.)* 

Meddle, p. 235. Compare the fol- 
lowing : — 

Being euerie day more vnable, the elderis 
desyred the brefheren he sould be prohibited 
to midle vitli any part of the ministerial! 
function . — Presbytery Book ofStrulhbogie , p. 65 
(Spalding Club). 

Ben Jonson calls a go-between a 
“ middling gossip ” (see Glossary to 
Dyce’s ed.). 

In the Destruction of Troy we find 
mtidill , middle (1. 8767), and medill , to 
mingle with. 

Withouten mon, owther make, to medill 
horn with. 1. 10811. 

A God he [Christ] hath; but never till 
then; never till He wed led with us. — An- 
d reives , Sermons , fob p. 562. 

Meslins, p. 237. Compare Lanca- 
shire mczzil-facr., a fiery face, full of red 
pimples (E.JD. S. Glossary , p. 192). 

Middle-earth, p. 239. Middan - 
geard, i.e. mid -garth, or mid-yard, the 
central region, man-home, as distin- 
guished from ms-yard (God-home) and 
out-yard (the giant-home), occurs in 
Caedmon (Prpf. G. Stephens, The Ruth- 
well Gross, p. 40). 

On Jjysne middangeard. 

Ca-dmrn , The Holy Rood, 1. 209. 

Middlemus, an Isle of Wight corrup- 
tion of Michaelmas (E. D. S. Grig. Glos- 
saries , xxiii.). 



MISER ( G37 ) MOULD 


Miser, a wretched being (Lat. miser), 
has come to be naturalized in English 
with the specific sense of a niggard or 
avaricious hoarder, perhaps from some 
confusion with the old word micher 
(? mieer ), of the same meaning, which 
it supplanted. Compare : — 

Senaud , a craftie Jacke, or a rich micher , a 
rich man that pretends himself to be very 
poore . — Co t grave. 

Pteure-pain , a puling micher or miser. — Jd. 

Caqueduc , a niggard, micher , miser, scrape- 
good, pinch-penny, penny-hither, a covetous 
and greedy wretch. — id. 

Drawer, to miche, pinch, dodge; to use, 
dispose of, or deliver out, things by a precise 
weight or strict measure, or so scantily, so 
scarcely, as if the measurer were afraid to 
touch them, or loath to have them touched. — 
Id. 

This last definition would suggest 
that the micher was properly one who 
dealt his bread crumbmeal , a derivative 
of old Eng. myrJie, 0. Er. miche, Lat. 
mica , a crumb. Moreover, another form 
of the old Eng. word for crumbs is 
“ myse, or mysys ” in the JPromptorium 
Varvuhrum (cf. “ to myse, bread ” =z 
crumble, Forme of Gury , p. 93), which 
shows that myser is a potential form of 
micher. See Curmudgeon (perhaps for 
corn-mychyn) ; cf. surgeon for chirur - 
gem . 

The most effectual Course to make a 
covetous Man miserable (in the right sense) 
is to impoverish him. — South, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 164 (ed. 1720). 

Misty, p. 242. 

t Tlius slant this worlde fulfilled of miste. 

Gower , C. A. h.v. (Richardson). 

That wliiche conserneth tlieyr dishonour or 
losse is ... . soo darkely or mystly wry ten 
that the reder therof shall hardely come to 
ye lmowlege of the trouthe. — Fabyan, cap. 
ecxiv, p. 288 (ed. Ellis). 

Holy writt hap mystily [is witt what euer 
bei wolen seye. — Wye. title, Unprint'd Works, 

p. 343 (E.E.T.S.). * 

pis my sty witt of pise dedis tellip unto true 
men. — Id. p. 344. 

To cloke the sentence under my sty figures 
By many colours as 1 make relacyon, 

As the olde poetes covered theyr scry ptu res. 

S. Hawes , Pastime of Pleasure, p. 38 
(Percy Soc.). 

How readily this my sty rz mystic 
would become confused with misty, 
cloudy, may be seen by comparing this 
quotation with another from the same 
author : — 


As writeth right many a noble clerke 
Wyth mysty colour of clou des derke .... 
Clokynge a trouthe wyth colour tenebrous. 

Id. p. 29. 

Mood, p. 244. Modig (moody), fear- 
less, brave, from mdd, mind, occurs in 
the runes of the Ruthwell Cross, about 
080 A.D. 

On Galgu oi-stiga, 

Modig fore 
(Ale) Mf. n 

G. Stephens, The Ruthwell Cross, II. 4-6, 
p. 19. 

[On the gallow(s) He stied fearless fore all 
men.] 

Than sayd that lady milde of mode. 

Squyr of Lowe Degre, 1. 149. 

Mosaic, p. 244. Compare “After 
rimsifclce ” zz in mosaic (style). — De- 
struction of Troy , 1. 1662 (E.E.T.S.). 

A flora pat was fret all of fyne stones, 

Pauvt prudly all with proude colours, 

Made after musycke, men on to loke. 

Moses, Heb. Mosheh, believed to be 
derived from the verb mashdh, to draw 
out, because Pharaoh’s daughter “drew 
him out of the water ” (Ex. ii. 10). This 
is really no doubt a Hebraized form 
of an Egyptian name given him at 
PharaolTs court, which probably meant 
“ saved from the water,” from Egypt. 
mo, water, and uses, saved (Josephus, 
Antiq . II. ix. 6), Coptic mo, water, and 
ushe, saved. Hence the Greek form of 
the name is Mo-uses (LXX.), Lat. Mo- 
yses (Vulgate). See Bible Did . vol. ii. 
425. Compare Babel, p. 518. 

Mould, the minute fungus that grows 
on decaying matter, has nothing to do 
with -mould, earth, soil, nor with mould, 
a spot of rust, but is formed out of 
molded, grown musty, the past parti- 
ciple of the old verb maul, moulen, to 
decay or putrefy, otherwise mowle or 
muwlen. Old writers frequently speak 
of bread as being mowled, or niouhd, or 
muled . Compare Icel. mygla, Swed. 
mogla., to grow “ muggy ” or musty. 
Hence mouldy . See Skeat, p. 796. 
The opposite mistake is seen in mulled 
wine for mould wine. See Mull, p. 247, 
and the last citation there given. 

Mowlyd, as brede, Mussidus vel mucidus. 
— Prompt. Paw. 

Mowlyn, as bred. Mucidat. — Id. 

Mucor, to mowle as bredde. — Ortus . 
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All the hrede waxed anone mowly. — Gulden 
Legend, n. 65 verso* 

A loot . . .was mmlid 6c fordon, — Wy- 
cliffe , Unprinted Works, p. 153. 

Moult is a corruption by assimila- 
tion to poult , , &c., of old Eng. mout, 
from Lat. muiwrc, to change (sc. one’s 
coating). Hence also the corrupt Mod. 
Ger. mail-sen, through 0. H. Ger. nm- 
z6n , to moult (Skeat). Compare the 
intrusive l in could and fault, old Eng. 
faut . 

Mowtyn, as fowlys, Plumeo. — Prompt. 
Pam. 

The Holy Ghost . . changes not, casts not 
his bill, mouts not his feathers. — Andrewes, 
Sermons , fol. p. 682. 

Mourning of the chine [in Horses] , 
a disease which causes Ulcers in the 
Liver (Bailey). See the extract. 

This word mourning of the Chine, is a 
corrupt name borrowed of the French toong, 
wherein it is cald Mo[r]te deschien that is to say, 
the death of the backe. Because many do hold 
this opinion that this disease doth consume 
the marrow of the ha eke. . . The Italians do 
call this disease Ciamorro, the okle Authors do 
call it the moist malady. — Topsell , Hist, of 
Fou re-footed Beasts , p. 371. 

Mouse. The peculiar usage of the 
verb to mouse in the following passage 
is not noticed in the dictionaries. It is 
probably understood by most people as 
meaning to play with and worry, as a 
cat does a mouse before she eats it. 

O, now doth Death line his dead chaps with 
steel; . . . 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of man. 

Shakespeare , King John , ii. 1 , 354. 

Mouse here is to mouth or devour, to 
use the mouse , which is an old word for 
mouth (Provencal mus, It. mmo), 
whence old Eng. mousell , mosel , the 
muzzle of a beast. See Muse, p. 248, 
which is only a different form of the 
same word, being spelt mousyn in the 
Prompt. Parvulorum , p. 347. 

Mompece of an oxe, mousle. — Palsgrave. 

Mouse-barley, p. 246. A confirma- 
tory passage is : — 

Phenicea or Hordeum murinum of Plenie, 
is the Wat Barley , whiche groweth on mud 
walles. — W . Turner , Names if Herbes , 1548, 
p. 43 (E. D. Soc.> 

Mudwall, p. 247. This bird-namo 
is evidently a corruption of mod-wall 
in Coles, 1714. That word being quite 
unknown in old English and the prov. 


dialects, I am inclined to think it is a 
mere misreading of wod-wall, the 
woodpecker, to which species the bee- 
eater belongs, I believe; otherwise spelt 
wode-wah, wood-wall, and wit-wall . See’ 
Woodwall, p. 447. In a black-letter 
book wodwall might readily be misread 
as modwall. Holy-Oke, 1640, has api- 
astra, a modwall , and “ a woodpecker, 
mudwall, or ethee ” (N. and Q. 6th S. 
vi. 217). 

Mug-wort, p. 247. 

Arfhemisia otherwyse called Parthenis, is 
commonly called in englishe mugworte . — W . 
Turner , Names of Herbes, 1548, p. 16 (E, D. 
Soc.). 

Muse, p. 248. A connexion between 
the verb and the personification of lite- 
rature, as if the meaning were to study, 
to be in a study, might be. popularly 
imagined from the following : — 

And thou, unlucky Muse, that wontst to ease 
My musing mynd, yet canst not when thou 
should. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender, Jan. 1. 70. 

Coleridge evidently regarded amuse- 
ment as a withdrawing from the muses, 
a musis , a cessation of study. Speak- 
ing of novel-reading, he says : — 

We should transfer this species of amuse- 
ment (if indeed those can be said to retire a 
musis, who were never in their company . , .) 
from the genus, reading, to . . . indulgence 
of sloth and hatred of vacancy. — Biographia 
Literaria, p. 24 (ed. Bell). 

Musk-cat seems to have nothing to 
do with cat , but to stand for Fr. muscat , 
musky, smelling of musk, It. muscato . 

Of the Moschatte , or Mus -hit. . . . The 
Italians cal it Capriolo del Masco, Sl the French 
Cheureul da Mi/sch, the musk itself is called 
in Italy Muschio , of the Latine Muschum and 
Musca'tum . — Topsell , Hist, of Foure-footed 
Beasts, p. 550. 

A very little part or quantity of a Muske - 
cat is of great vertue and efficacy. — Id. p. 
554. 

Mystery, p. 250. For the elevation 
of nvistery into mystery compare the 
following extract : — 

The polishing of diamonds is almost a free- 
masonry. It is a craft known at Amsterdam, 
and the polishers of Amsterdam may be said 
to have a monopoly of it. There are secrets 
in the trade so mysterious that an apprentice is 
not allowed to learn them. — The Standard , 
Nov. 19, 1881. 



NAIL 


NUZZLE 


( 


N. 

Nail, p. 251. Compare Lancashire 
meld,, a needle (E. D. Soc.). 

Well, want yo pins or neelds to-day ? 

Lane. Rhymes, p. 54. 

Old Eng. nyldys , needles . — Monke of 
Eveshmi, p. Ill (ed. Arber). 

Nearer, p. 252. Compare Lanca- 
shire nee, nigh, near ; nevr, nearer, “ Aw 
hardly know iv aw awfc to ventur ony 
narr; ” narst , nearest (E.D. S. Glossary , 
p. 196). 

Nettled, used in the sense of irri- 
tated, piqued, as if stung by nettles , is, 
no doubt, a more polite form oinattled, 
corresponding to Lancashire nattle , 
irritable, touchy, cross, “ IIoo [zrshe] 
geet rayther nattle , an’ wouldn’t eyt no 
moor.” In the following the word is 
distinguished from nettle , to gather 
nettles. 

“Tbou’s never bin nettlin' of a Sunday 
again, has to 1 " “ W by, what for 1 " he said, 
as nattle as could be. — H awg/i, Tattlin' Mutty , 

p. 14. 

This nattle is derived from Lane. 
natter , to tease or irritate, originally to 
nibble or bite (compare nag , akin to 
gnaw), Icel. gnadda ,, to vex, to murmur, 
knetta , to grumble, Lonsdale gnatiery , 
ill-tempered, gnatter , to gnaw, to 
grumble. 

He’s a natterin' soart of a chap — they’ll 
nobody ha’ mich rest as is near him. — See 
Nodal and Milner , Lane. Glossary , p. 1 97 
(K D. Soc.). 

Pn the other hand, the colloquial word 
natty , tidy, spruce, dandified, Lane. 
natty , neat, handy, is a corruption of 
old Eng. nettle, neat (Tusser, 1580), 
from Fr. net , nettoye , Lat. nitidus. 

Nick, p. 255. For the common 
notion that OldNick was identical with 
Nick Machiavelli , compare : — 

Still, still a new Plot, or at least an old Trick ; 

We English were wont to be simple and 
true ; 

But ev’ry Man now is a Florentine nick, 

A little Pere- Joseph, or great Richeliew. 

Sir W. D'avenant, Works , 1678, p. 802. 

The phrase “To play old Harry 
with” (referred to in this article) means 
to ruin or destroy as Henry VIII did 
the monasteries, and has nothing to do 


» ) 

with Eric, as Thorpe (North, Mytho- 
logy, vol. ii.) suggested. 

Nick-name, p. 255. Add : — 

We sbulde geve no riecname wntoo the 
sacrament, as rownd Robin , or Jack in the box v 
— Narratives of the Reformation , p. 78 (Cam- 
den Soc.). 

Night-shade, p. 256. Mr. Wedg- 
wood directs my attention to the prov. 
Swedish word nattskata-gras, the night- 
shade, the herb of the night-jar or 
night-pie, nattskata (Ger.nacht-schade), 

Ninepence, p, 257. The rectitude 
of ninepence may perhaps refer to an 
old coin so called, which was often 
bent from its original shape into a love- 
token. 

His wit was sent him for a token, 

Hut in the carriage crack’d and broken; 

Like commendation ninepence crook'd. 

Butler , Hudibras, Pt. 1. i. 1. 487. 

Ninnyhammer, p. 257. Compare : — 

Yo’ ar a ninnyhommer t' heed bur. — Collier , 
Works, p. 72(1750, Lancash. dialect). 

Nod, p. 258. From the supposed 
connexion of noddle with the verb to 
nod, a noddle, -yed [noddle-head] is a 
Lancashire word for a person of loose, 
unsteady head or brain (E. I). Soc. 
Glossary, p. 201). 

North Midlands, a place-name in the 
parish of Alkborough, Lincolnshire, so 
spelt in maps and plans, 1b a corruption 
of the name Norrermeddum given to it 
by old people in the neighbourhood, 
spelt Northermedholm in a MS. about 
1280 ( N . and Q. 6th S. v. 83). 

Notable, p. 259. 

The stone is kept scrupulously clean by the 
notable Yorkshire housewives. — Mrs. Gasket l, 
Life of C. Bronte, p. 2. 

If it be noteful to (?e puple, penne J>at trew Jxj 
is |?e gospel. — Wyclijje, Unprinted Works , 
p. 843 (E.E.T.S.)* 

Nurses, a Lonsdale word for the 
kidneys (R.B. Peacock), is a corruption 
of old and prov. Eng. mrcs, Icel. nyra. 
See Kidney, p. 203, and Ear, p. 575. 

Nuzzle, p. 261. Compare Lanca- 
shire nozzle, the nose, and nozzle, nuzzle, 
to nestle, to lie close to (E, D. Soc. 
Glossary, p. 203). 

He was sent by bis seyd mother to Cam- 
broge, where he Was nosseted in the grossest 
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kynd of sophistry . — Narratives of the Refor- 
mation (ab. 1560), p. 218 (Camden Soc.). 
The dew no more will sleep 
NuzzeTd. in the lily’s neck. 

Crashaw , The Weeper , st. 7. 


0 . 

Odds and ends, p. 262. Compare 
ord and endc , Floriz and BlmmeJtcfleur , 
L 47 (E. E. T. S.) ; Garnett, PhUolog. 
Essays, p. 87 ; Skeat, note on The 
Monices Tale , 1. 3911. 

Of-scape, p. 262, It. scappare , to 
give one the slip, to slip one’s halter. 
The antithetical word is It. incappare , 
to cover or muffle with a cloak, to meet 
or encounter. Compare old Eng. un- 
cape , which seems to have been a term 
in fox-hunting, meaning to uncollar, 
uncouple, or let a hound loose from the 
leash or collar (cape), in fact to let it 
es-cape (ex cappa). See Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. 136, p. 347. 

I’ll warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. Let 
me stop this way first. So, now uncape. — 
Shakespeare , Merry 11’ ires of Windsor, iii. 3, 
1 75. 

Morz es e maubailli, ne purrez eschaper . 

Vie de St. Auhan , 1. 1656. 

[Dead thou art and maltreated, j r ou cannot 
escape.] 

Oils, p. 263. Compare : — 

Swift as the swallow, or that Greekisli nymph, 
That seem’d to overfly the eyles of corn. 

Peek, Polyhymnia, 1390 (p. 571, 
ed. Dyce). 

On-setter, a curious Lancashire 
word for a forefather or progenitor 
(E. D. Soc. Glossary , p. 206), as if it 
meant the prime mover or originator 
of a family who first set it going, is 
really, I have no doubt, a corruption 
of the old Eng. aunceiyr or auncestre 
(Chaucer), old Fr. ancessour , Lat. an- 
iecessm \ “ a fore-goer.” Ancestor is as 
dislocated a form of antecessor as pre- 
cesdor would be of predecessor. 

They liv’t i* th’ heawse ... an’ so did their 
on-setters afore ’em. — Waugh, Lancashire 
Sketches , p. 93. 

Awncetyr , Progenitor. — Prompt. Raw. 

The iii cranes which were percell of his 
aunciters armes. — Narratives oj the Reforma- 
tion, p. 251 (Camden Soc.). 

Oitncel, p. 266. With the proposed 
derivation of auncer, as if hauncer, 


compare Greek tdlanlon, a balance, 
akin to Had, to bear, Lat. iollore, to 
lift ; Sansk. tula, a balance, from tul, to 
lift. 

Outrage, p. 267. In the following 
owtrage means “something beyond” 
(ultra), an excessive portion. Adam 
has offered to give God the half or third 
of all his produce. God answers he 
will have nothing beyond the tenth or 
tithe : — 

Adam I wil nane met rage hot pe teynde. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 975. 

Ox, in the curious Greek phrase “ An 
0<r is on his tongue,” fiovg In-l yXonrdy 
(AEschylus), meaning u He is silent,” 
has not, I think, received a satisfactory 
explanation. In a list of interjections, 
with their meanings, made by a Greek 
grammarian, I find it stated that j3v, flv, 
is an exclamation used to obtain silence, 
just as <l>v, <pv, is addressed to those 
blowing a fire (Anecdofa Barocciana, in 
Philolog. Museum, vol. ii. p. 115). Com- 
pare perhaps fivnv, to stop or hung up. 
Perhaps fiovg is a playful corruption of 
j3v, hush ! whislit ! and the proper 
meaning of the phrase is u Hush ! is 
on his tongue.” The English repre- 
sentation of fiv would be “ by,” and it 
is interesting to note that in the lan- 
guage of the nursery by or bye is still 
addressed to infants with the meaning 
“Hush!” “Be quiet.” Compare 
“ Hush-a-fryc, baby I ” “ Bye, O my 
baby!” “ Hush- -a- bye, lie still and 
bye” (Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes , p. 
83, ed. Warne). 

Oyster-loit, p. 268. 

Aristolochia rotunda . . . may be named 
in engiisbe Osier Luci or a tiro lochia or round 
hertworte. — W. Turner, Names of Berbes, 
1518, p. 15 (L. D. Soc.). 


P. 

Pagod, p. 269. 

They bane their idols . . . which they call 
Pag odes. — Hakluyt, Voiages, 1599, ii. 2 53* 
Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their Direct’ry an Indian pagod. 

S. Butter, Hudibras, Pt. II. ii. 534. 

Palmer, p. 271. In the Isle of 
Wight palmer is still used for a kind of 
large caterpillar (E. D. 8. Grig. Glos- 
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saries, xxiii.). Compare old Eng.palme, 
or loke of wulle, palma. — Prompt . 
Paw and the following : — 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all the 
willers 

So plump they look like yaller caterpillars. 

Lowell , Biglow Papers , Poems , p. 532. 

Pamper, p. 270. 

The pomped carkes wyth foode dilicious 
They dyd not feed, but to thevr sustinaunce. 
Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure , cap. v. 
p. 22 (Percy Soc.). 

Pang, p. 271. Compare:— 

Pronge , erumpna [i.e. wrumna , pain]. — 
Prompt. Parv. 

Throwe, wommanys pronge. — Id. 

Patter, p. 275. Prof. Skeat thinks 
that old Eng. ledene , language, a cor- 
ruption of Latin , the language par ex- 
cellence,, was influenced both in form 
and meaning by A. Sax. hlyd, a noise, 
Northumb. Eng. lydeng, noise, cry. (See 
note on following, Clarendon Press ed.) 
She understood wel euery thing 

That any foul may in his ledene seyn. 

Chaucer , Squieres Tale, f. 435. 

The housekeeper, pattering on before us 
from chamber to chamber, was expatiating 
upon the magnificence of this picture. — 
Tkaclteray, The Newcomes, ch. xi. p. 113. 

Paraclytus, p. 495. Another cor- 
ruption of ParacUtus ( 7rapdK\tjrog , ad- 
vocatus , “ one called in ”), the name of 
the Holy Spirit (St. John, xiv. 10), is 
ParacUtus (as if -irapcuckiTog, from rrapa- 
k\ivu>, to bend aside or swerve), in 
I^itin writers. When the Greek ori- 
ginal was forgotton, the Latin form 
easily gave rise to a mistake about its 
etymology ; hence the pen ultima was 
supposed to be short, and is so treated 
even by Prudentius (J. C. Ilaro, Mis- 
sion of the Comforter , p. 310, 4th ed.). 

We make him [the Holy Spirit] a stranger, 
all our life long; He is ParacUtus (as they 
were wont to pronounce him;) truly Paia- 
ctitns, one whom we declined, and looked over 
our shoulders at: And then, in our extremity, 
Bodenly He is Paracletus; weseeke, and send 
for Him, we would come a little acquainted 
with Him. — Bp. Andrewes , Sermons, fob 
p. 536. 

The Muslims pretend to trace a prophecy 
of Mohammed in the modern copies of St. 
John’s Gospel, reading instead of Paraclete , 
u Periolyte,” which is synonymous with 
Mohammed {i.e. “ greatly praised ”). — Lane , 
Thousand and One Sights, vol. ii. p. 294. 


Peculiar, an Oxfordshire corruption 
of the flower-name petunia (E. D. Soc. 
Orig. Glossaries , C. p. 93). 

Peep, p. 278. Compare Lancashire 
shihe-o'-day, day-break, the first voice 
of the day, from shrike , an outcry or 
“ shriek.” “ I geet up be shrihe-o 
day." — Collier (1750). 

By the pppe of dave. — Life of Lord Grey , 
p. 23, Camden Soc. [Skeat]. 

It. spontare, to bud or peepe out, as the 
light, the morning, or rnies of the Sunne doe. 
— Florin. 

Pellitoby, p. 279. 

The herbe, wliiche englishe me call PHIL 
torie of Spayne, the duch men Meisterwurtz, 
the I lerbaries Osturtium and magistrancia, is 
Laserpitium gallicum. — W. Turner , Names 
of Herb s, 1548, p. 46 (E. D. Soc.). 

Perfect, a pedantic reduction to a 
Latinized form of the old Eng. word 
perfit or parjit (in use down to the 17fek 
century), which is the more correct 
orthography, the word being derived 
immediately, not from the Lat. perfec- 
tus, but from old Fr, parjit, parfeit, par- 
faict. Other old spellings are parfite, 
parfyte, parfighf. Compare Vicinage, 
Victuals below, and Introduction, p. 
xiii. See English Retraced, p. 156. 

Parfyte (al. parfyy ) — perfectus. — Prompt . 
Parv. 

Y schal speke perfiie resouns fro the bigyn* 
nyng. — Wyclife, Ps. lxxvii. 2. 

To make redv a pnrfyt peple to the Lord* 
— Id. Luke, i. 17. 

Edward stablished by acte of parliament 
so good and perjight a booke of religion .... 
as ever was used since the Apostles’ tyme. — 
Narratives of the Reformation, p. 225 (Cam- 
den Soc.). 

O Tyrus, thou hast sayd I am of perfite 
beauty. — Geneva Vers. Ezek. xxvii. 3. 

Nothing is begun and perfited at the same 
time. — A. V. 1611, Translators to the Header, 

What once you promis’d to my perft love. 

The Lost Lidy, 1638 [ N ares] . 

Perform, p. 280. 

Noght oonly thy laude precious 
Parfmrned is by men of dignitee, 

But by the mouth of children thy bountee 
Parfourned is. 

Chaucer , Prioresses Tale , 1. 1649. 

Perish, p. 281. Compare Cumber- 
land pecwchiri, penetrating (E. D. Soc. 
Orig. Glossaries, C. p. 110). 

Sum men faylen in feip, for it is so jjynne, 
& eke list to perische wij? dart by saujtof J>in 
enemye. — Wqctijfe , Unprinted Works, p. 318 
(E.E.T.S.), ‘ 
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$mm%aver m which [Pleadings &C.1 
I tMPMi|f r Ml With mtentuess .is cuilied 
«|*ae we say, psruaii of them.~- 
tyimrfam. Commentary on F&rtescm, p. 5T4 
t^mimstmirnt, p. 246], 
r i ■*,!*$& Skeat, however, mum Was that 
Is |nftl to ns© up till all is ex- 
mmMk and so t© go through com- 
JBWSb^ oxanime thoroughly. Words 
Wff© $ne© freely compounded with per . 


thought of yll my mynde was never 
loyxte . * . 

■iMl*© daye and »y ght upon v ou hole perfqxte. 

Baum*, Pastime of Pleasure , p. 8? 

; <Pe«y Sw.). 

Rnws, Biot, p. 283. 

think on me on Tuesday, Mary, 
the dAy we shall hoist onr blue Peter . 
GaikeU, Mary Barton, ch. xvn, 

%Mm Gbosvous, p. 288. In Ox* 
fMbfttre almost the same expression is 
)M % a ©rose, fretful child, e.o. 

a Peter Grievance you be ! 

If* $** So& Grig, Glo9*<me» t C. p. 93. 

WkW? obobbe, a curious old corrup- 
Wd by Stanihurst, of pedigree, 
“pefagm or petygru, lyne of 
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PEmtOBS, p, 288* yi 

He would not stir Am tifiiwh 

both tune and words.— mm$ 
T*U, IV, 4,620. ^ ” 

Pfingstbbnakel, p* 496, r j 

$**ar<rt* erne aiaer, is called in engtwhe 
Persoepe, m duche gross© ZammorOB, m 
also Pinstemacb.-— # . Turner* 

HsrAw, 1648, p. 74 (33. 0. S.). 

Philbeet, p. 284. Compare t§| 
the extract from Gower, 

The tm a/ Phillis for her Dffltnophoa, 
Chaucer, Man oj Limes Tab, Introd.T, 6 

Lidgate actually writes jd&erf instes 
of Phylhs (Skeat, note in loco). 

Pick, to purloin or pilfer* as in tl 
Catechism, “ to keep my hands fm 
picking and stealing,” generally unde 
stood as meaning to choose and tal 
up with the fingers thievishly* lil 
Autolycus, “the picker up of mm 
sidered trifles,” seems to be ijuite 
distinct word from pick, A. Sat, pycw 
to pick or peck. It is probably a tirb 
form evolved from old ping. 4< Vgmm 
lytylle theef, furculus ” (Fivmpt. rwn>* 
identical with pickero (Bpcumh Gim 
iL 1), Sp. picmo, a thief, or m the | 
term m English was, a “ a picaroon 
(Howell). It is thus a shortened 
of piefaer, to rob or pillage* used i 
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uadified, conceited yomg . 
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Wm,p. 868,- Compare Laneash, 

» to kiek, Mid* Eng. hmsm (see 
£4? v Bounce), e.g. “ He'll punce 
toorin;" “Aw could ha' punce't 
j* 4 ?Aw*ve a good mind togie thi 
•A pmw*' modal and Milner, 

* Glossary, p. 219, ft D. Soc.). 


Q- 

^QtiASsvp* $05, for qnaft. Compare 
Lancashire waft, a draught, “ He took 
it deawn at a waft" (Glossary, E. D. 

. 6n the other hand waft* to blow 
along, or to wave the hand, has no 
^ to the $» being identical with Scot, 
to wave, Icel. vdfa, to swing. 
Skeat says waft has been formed 
'tense waved, just as graft 
from graffed, and hoist from hotted. So 
scanwas originally to scmd (mistaken 
tjfat apast parte.), old Fr. eseander , Lat. 
smndere; and spill stands for spild, 
"Av $tea.smMm {Skeat). Also Lanca- 
shire qwift, to quaff or tipple, quiftin\ 
-f quaffing (E. D. Soc.). Compare weft 
and ivwift (Spenser) for waif. 

Some people’s fortunes, like a weft or stray, 
Alls ouly gain’d by losing of their way. 

S. Butler, Works , ii. W6 (ed. Clarke). 

Quagmire, p. 306. Compare “Au- 
ippias, cwece-sond.” — Wright, Vocab. 
| * S, “ quake-sand " (Skeat). 







p. 807. Prof. Skeat says 
this stands for querry , Mid. Eng. 

' from oM Fr. cuiree, cwrte, a de- 
‘ mir, skin, Lat. cerium (as if 
fferrmg principally to the 
slam animal {Eiym. Diet. 

to cod. Compare 
to coil, also a ooil 
&* Orig. Glossaries, 

of pore 

mnsmetsAXi 


Barns, p. 811, Forth**, 
nexion between rawf and 
as if tasting of the root, ec ^ 

Not but the human fabric from ML 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth : 

As various tracts enforce a various toil, - • : ‘ 
The manners speak the idiom of than* aoit 
Gray, Education and Government, 

... Rachitis, p. 312. ’ 

Multitudes of reverend men and critics 
Have got a kind of intellectual rickets. > 
S. Butler , Works, ii. 239 (ed. Clarke)* 

Rackan-hook, or recMnJmh, a Xm? 
caBhire Word for a hook swung over the 
fire to hold a pot or kettle, sometimes 
spelt raclc-em'-hooh , as if “rack and 
hook," is said to be merely another 
form of Cleveland reek-aim, i.e. reek- 
iron, or iron hung in the smoke (Atkin- 
son, Skeat), see Lane . Glossary (E. B. 
Soc.), p.222. 

An’ then we sang glees, 

Till the rack-an’Jiook rung. 

Waugh, Old Cronies , p. 54* 

Rag, an old word for a shower or 
rain-cloud, North Eng. rag, drizzling 
rain, might seem to refer to the torn 
or lacerated appearance of the discharg- 
ing cloud. 

And all the west like silver shined ; not one 
Black cloud appeared ; no rags, no spot did 
stain 1 . '■ . ; 

The welkin’s beauty ; nothing frowned "like 

/■' ■ fain. ; ■ . 

H. Vaughan^ Pious Thoughts, Poem. © 
p. 241 (ed. im). * 

It is really the same word m did 
Eng. ryge, rain (AlUt. Poems), A. Sax* 
ram, rain, Ioel. hregg, a storm, A. Sax. 
regn, rain, Goth, rign, O, B. /Gay* 
regan, Ger. regen, Lat. rigare (seeBi#/* 
fenbach, Goth . Spracbe, ii. 172), Com- 
pare raggy, stormy, andra#, hoarfiros|j 
7 There’s bin mica raggy weather up®* 
th’ moors" (lime. Glossary, 

p. 228). 


Rakehell, p, 318. Compare _ 
, shire rachh, reckless, rash (old : ; 
fakd), racktesome, 

Owd Tip's th* better chap 
ir he be a bit rttekk.— Waugh, OH J 
p. 89. v, v- MSSSM 





i following Venus is addressing Do yon not 


, ftetvs-UU, mean those pranks 
„ i even they deserve email Thanks) 

. piay'st on Earth, where thou hast 

strangest IfcingB that e’er were known. 

upon Burlesque, Poem , 
p.fld. 

Caught in a delicate soft silken net 
By some lewd Earl, or rake-hell Baronet. 

Cowper, Progress of Error. 

jpu ' 814. Compare It. ra- 
mmgo , “wandering, roauing, or gad- 
ding. . ; * Also a rammish hawke.” — 
Fteio. 

The rammish hauke is tamd by careful! heed, 
And will be brought to stoope vnto the lewre, 

' The ferceat Lyon will requite a deed 
Of CuTtesie, with kindnesse to endure. 

Tell-Trothes New-Ymres Gift, 1593, 
p. 3$ (Shake. Soc.). 

BANaEn-DEEE, p. 815. Compare also 
the fallowing, where ra/yne-deer seems 
to be associated with ranez (=: rains), 
branches, a thicket. 

The roo and the rayne-dere reklesse thare 
ronnene, 

In ranez and in rosers to ryotte thame aeluene. 
U&rte Arthurs, l 923 (E.E.T.S.), 

Ransack, p, 816. For the fancied 
connexion with to sack (for which 
word see The Siege of Ehodes , 1490, 
154, Murray’s repr.}, compare: — 

, $mmmettei'e, to put unto the sacks, ransack- 
apoile, pillage. — Florio* 

Eat and rend, an old idiom me&n- 
j io get by hook or crook (Skinner, 
nson), also found in the forms rape 
rmne (Chaucer), repe and renne 
\ rap and run (Coles), rap and 
(Sfiege), rap and run for (Ains- 
rtn), are various corruptions of the 
me found in tike Cleveland dialect 
r&p and reeve,” old 

lEk&le). See 




i See. I Trma. 1867, 
oblerves that the 

4 '" '" |p fe#ii p& 

Hi 


B. Jomn, Tale of* % 

Bate, p. 817. 
retterfL. Lat. 
tare, to lay to one’s < 

Tut rettent Amphibal le derc 

. Vie do St. 

[They wholly blame Amphibal theories 
clerk.] - 

It wwavaftl# 

■ thoiucsr^Cf 

Eaton, the French name 
raccoon (N, American arathkotie), is 
assimilation of that word to ra&m 
little rat. 

Rebound, when used with the mm 
ing of to resound, reverberate, or 
echo, is strictly speaking not a &gfc 
tive usage of re-bound, to leap’baCk 
a sound does from an echoing surfs* 
notwithstanding the analogy of 1 
resilire, to bound back (of an eci 
and Bacon’s “ remUence in ©echos.” 
is the same word as »o’d Fr. and P 
venial rehunddp, to resound, profea 
from a Lat. re-bombitare, to buris 
drone again. The word then fr 
meaning to re-echo came afterwards 
be identified with rebound , to h 
hack (Prof.' Atkinson). • ‘;/x 

Voir fait A sun talent rebundir e abuer* 
Vis <te St . Auban, 1. 18Sf 
[Makes the air at his ' desire re-eehb? 
sound,] 

[They] ran towardes the far rebowndeda 
Spe safr/^0^ 

A gen’rat hiss from the whole tire of* 
Rebounding, through Hell’* inmostc 
came. 

/ . Cmshauf, Sospetoo 
The whole grove echoes, riW lfe i 
bound . . 

Cowper f Trans* ^ 'fargii, 

The ponderous mags sinks in fh©V 
While *ral eg and woods 'and 
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I reb&unde, m tbe sownde of a home, or the 
sownde of a bell, or ones voyce dothe, ie 
bo ami ie resonne. — Palsgram. 

Rebound seems to be an older word 
in the language than bound (not in 
Prompt. Parv. ), and has preserved 
something of the original meaning, 
which bound has not. Compare Prov. 
bondir , to resound, old Fr. bondie , a 
resounding noise, Low Lat. bunda , 
sound of a dram, from bombitare con- 
tracted into bontare , bondare (Sclioler). 

Recount, p. 319. Similarly repeal 
should properly b erapeal, being derived 
from old Fr. rapeler (Mod. Fr. rappelcr) 
Lat. re-ad-pellarc, and so standing for 
re-appeal ; the Fr. ra- has been altered 
into the ordinary prefix re-. Also re- 
vile stands for ramie , from old Fr. re- 
ar Her (Skeat) ; and resemble for Fr. 
r assembler, i.e. re- assemble, Lat. re-ad - 
simulare. 

Recover, p. 319. Compare Norm. 
Fr. “ Peri sanz recuverer.” — Vie de St. 
Auhan y 1. 1655. 

Redcoal, p. 819. 

Thys kynde groweth in Morpeth in Nor- 
thumberland and there it is called Redco. It 
shoulde be called after the olde saxon en- 
glishe Rettihcol, that is Radishe colie. — W. 
Turner. Names of Herbes, 1518, p. 78 (£. 
D. S.). ' 

Reel, a Scottish dance, formerly 
spelt reill (1591), is the Gaelic rightly 
apparently assimilated to reely old Eng. 
relen, to wind about or turn round and 
round, as if a circular dance like waltz 
from Ger. ivalzcn, just as It. rigolettOy a 
dance, is akin to rigolo f a little Wheel, 
and rigolarey to roll round. So Glos- 
sary to G. Douglas, B tikes of EneadoSy 
1710, b.v. Rele, to roll. 

Man and Maidens wheel 
They themselves make the reet f 

And their music’s a prey which they seize. 

W ards worth, Poems of the Fancy, xxiv. 

Refuse, Prov., Portg. rcfusar , Sp. 
rehusar, Norm. Fr. refusum, to repu- 
diate (Vie de St. Auban, 1635), It. n- 
fusare, all modifications of Lat. recmare 
under the influence of Lat. refutare. 

Relay, a fresh supply, has nothing 
to do with re-lay , to lay again, but is 
an Anglieization of Fr. relais , a rest, a 
relief, a fresh set, a relay, apparently 
akin to re-lamer, Lat. relaxare, and so 


another form of release. But we also 
find in French relayer , to refresh, re- 
lieve, or ease another by an undertak- 
ing of his task (Cofcgrave). Par relais, 
by turnes, by change of hands, one rest- 
ing while another labours (Id.). 

Radiy refuges and restez theire horsez. 

Morte Arthure , 1. 1529. 

[They quickly relax and rest their horses.] 

Repartee, a mis-spelling of reparty 
(Howell), or repartie, Fr. repartie, a 
reply, from false analogy to words like 
refugee, lessee, patentee, &c. So gua- 
rantee is incorrect for guaranty or 
garanty, 0. Fr. garrantie, a warranty; 
and grandee for Sp. grande. 

Reckling, p. 818, in Lancashire 
corruptly a ritting. 

He’s twice as strong as San key’s little rit- 
ling of a lad, as works till he cries for his 
legs aching so. — Mrs. Gaskelt, Mary Barton, 
ch. viii. 

Rift, an eructation (Bailey; Cleve- 
land Ghssamj ; Lonsdale ), supposed to 
be tbe same word as rift, a rent or 
breach (from to rive), as if a disruption 
or breaking of flatulence, is really a 
distinct word, akin to Dan. rmbe, to 
eructate, Swed. rapa. 

Roam, p. 326. Prof. Skeat compares 
prov. Eng. ramie, to ramble, gad about, 
spread out, A. Sax d-r demon, to spread. 
For the confusion with Home-running, 
or going on pilgrimages, he notes the 
identity of idea in the lines : — 

Religious romares u recordare ” in here 
cloistres. « 

Vision of P. Plowman , B. iv. 120. 
And alle Rome-renneres * for robberes of 
bijonde 

Bere no siluer oner see. Id. 128. 

An early use of the word is — 

And now rapis hym to ryse & rom from bis 
bede. 

Destruction of Troy, 1. 818. 

[He now bastes him to rise and roam from 
his bed.J 

The suggestion that the saunterer 
was originally a sans terre or “lack- 
land ” (Notes from the Muniments of 
St. Mary Maudalen Coll., Oxford, ed. 
Macray, p.97j,and therefore a vagrant 
or wanderer-just as the migratory 
martin was constituted the heraldic 
difference of a younger son from his 
having no property of his own — rests 
on no sufficient basis. 
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Boot, p. 829. 

With w rathe he begynnus to wrote, 

He rushes vppe monv a rote, 

With tusshes of iij. rate. 

Avowynge. of Arthur, xii. 13. 

Rosemary, p. 330. From a confusion 
between (Rosfmarinus and Marianne , 
Bauhin in his book J)e Plantie a dims 
Sanctisve nomen habeniibus (1591), in- 
cludes romarm , “ arbrede Marie ” (De 
Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantes, i. 
217). 

Round (2), p. 331. Compare Isle of 
Wight rongs, the steps of a ladder (E. 

D. S. Orig . Glossaries , xxiii.). 

Ruffian, p. 333. 

There may bee (in God's account) as great 
offence in cutting or shaving off the haire on 
either head or oeard^ as in the ruffin-like 
groath. — W. S treat, 1 he Dividing of the Hoof, 
1654, p. 1. 8. 

He would not spare to reprove whatsoever 
he found amiss in any sort, their very hair 
and habit it self, which he alwayes required 
to he grave and modest, becoming Divines 
the Embassadors of Christ, and not like 
Ruffians and the Woers of Penelope : To that 
purpose under his Signification Paper for 
Orders upon the Cathedral Door was some- 
times also written, “ Nemo accedat petitum 
sacros Ordines cum long* Caesarie." — Plume , 
Life of Packet , p. xxxvii. (prefixed to Packet, 
Century of Sermons, 16/ 5). 

Runnable, p. 335. Robert of Glou- 
cester also uses renable (zz old Fr. 
rai enable) of the tongue. lie says of 
William Rufus:— 

Reuahle nas he nojt of tonge, ac of speche 

• hasty f, 

Boffyng, & meat wanne be were in wra|j>e, 

• ojjer in stryf. Chronicle, p. 414. 

Renable, loquacious, and never at a stop or 

inconsistent in telling a story. — ll. B . Peacock, 
Lonsdale Glossary . 

Rusty, restive, stubborn, perverse 
(p. 335). Shakespeare evidently re- 
garded this word as akin to rust, the 
oxide of iron. 

Fair is ray love, but not so fair as fickle; 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; . . 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty. 

The Passionate Pilgrim, at. 5. 

In the Lancashire dialect reesty is 
used both of bacon which has become 
strong and rancid, and of anything 
rusted or discoloured ( Lane . Glossary, 

E. D. Soc.). 

If tbeir Masters see them, how nimble at a 


start are they, but if their backes bee turned, 
how resiy and lazy l — Rogers , Naaman the 
Syrian, 1641, p. 304. 


8 . 

Sage, \ words popularly re- 

Sagacious, / garded as of the same 
family ( e.g . by Richardson), have no- 
thing in common, the first being Fr. 
sage, from Lat. sapius ( sabirn ), sapient, 
wise, the latter from Lat. sdgac-s, sa- 
gax, quick-witted, from sagire , to per- 
ceive. Compare the unrelated words 
proposal and proposition (p. 301), com- 
pose and composition, trifle, and trivial 
(p. 405), litany and liturgy, pen and 
pencil, scullery and scullion below. 

Sailor, a mis-spelling of sailer, one 
who sails (corresponding to rower , 
builder, lover , &c.), from false analogy 
to tailor (from old Fr. tailleor), actor, 
author, conqueror, which are of Fr.- 
Lat. origin. Similarly beggar , cater- 
pillar, liar, pedlar, which should be 
begger, &c,, have been mistakenly as- 
similated to words like bursar, regis- 
trar', scholar, vicar, of Latin derivation. 

Sand-bliNd, p. 339. Dr. R. Morris 
compares sam-halc, half-whole (Cursor 
Mundi); sam-re.de, half-red (Langland); 
“ Hand-blind, toothless, and deformed.” 
— Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy (His- 
torical Eng. Grammar, p. 220). We 
may also compare Span, sancochar, to 
parboil, from Lat. semi-coctus, half- 
cooked. 

Sanders, or sounders, an old word 
for sandal-wood, is a corruption, per- 
haps under the influence of the plant- 
name alemnders, of Fr. sandal , Pers. 
chandal, chandan, Sansk. chandana, 
sandal- wood (Skeat). 

Scavenger's Daughter, p. 343, for- 
merly called Shevington’s Daughter, 
1604 ; “ Scainngeri Film,” 1675 ; She- 
vyngton's Gives, 1564. See Narratives 
of the Reformation, p. 189 (Camden 
Soc.). 

Scent, p. 343. So scythe is a false 
spelling of old Eng. sythe or siihe, 
A. Sax. sipe (Skeat). 

Schorbuck, p. 343. Prof. Skeai 
maintains, and he is probably right, 
that Low Ger. schorboch, scmfbuub 
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though meaning “ rupture of the belly” 
(as if “ shear-bulk ”), being also spelt 
scorlmt , is the original of Low Lai. 
scorbutus , scurvy. The word and thing 
appear to have come from northern 
Europe. 

About anno 1530, the Disease called the 
Scurvy did first infest Denmark, Norway and 
Lithuania only, but now ’tis become deadly 
almost in all maritime places, especially to 
Mariners. — K. Wan ley. Wonders of the Little 
World , 1673, p. 57, col. 2. 

ScouR,*to traverse hastily, e.g. “to 
scour the plain,” supposed to have ori- 
ginated from scour , to rub hard, with 
reference to the quick motion used 
in scrubbing utensils, O. Fr. cscurer , 
It. s cur are, Lat. ex-curare , to care 
thoroughly (so Wedgwood and Skeat). 
But surely scour here, prov. and old 
Eng. scur, to move quickly (sometimes 
spelt shirr or shir , as in Shakespeare), 
are from old Fr. escourir , It. sctnrere , 
“to runne ouer, to runne here and 
there, to gad or wander to and fro,” 
from Lat. ex-currere or dis-cwrere . 
Hence also It. scorreria , “ an outrode 
or excursion,” which yields old Eng. 
senrrer (Berners), or scurryer (P. Ver- 
gil), a scout. So to scour is to make a 
scur, * scursion , or excursion . 

I . . . well-mounted scurr’d 
A horse troop through and through. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Lover’s Cure , 
ii. 2. 

Light shadows 

That in. a thought scur o'er the fields of corn. 

Id. [in Wedgwood]. 

Compare the related word s corse, to 
run out (excurse). 

And from the country hack to private farmes 
he scor&ed. 

Spenser , F . Q. VI. ix. 3. 

And yet here showre means to clear, 
cleanse, or free : — 

He was appointed to slum re the seas from 
unlawfull adventurers. — Hayward, Annals of 
Elisabeth, ab, 1612, p. 49 (Camden Soc.). 

Create shippes . . . to guard the coastes, 
to mnire the seas, and to he in a redinesse for 
all adventures. — Id. p. 76. 

Curiously enough, the next article in 
Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary is also, I be- 
lieve, incorrect. Scowge, Fr. escourgee, 
“athong,latchet, scourge” (Cotgrave), 
old Fr. escorgie, is the same word as 
It. scoreggia (scorreggia), a scourge, a 
whip (Florio), which is only an inten- 


sified form of correggia , a strap, a 
scourge, the latchet of a shoe (Id.), 
from Lat. corrigia, a shoe-latchet. 
Compare scorgere for cx-corrigere. 

Scrape, p. 845. 

Limits should be set to the conviviality 
which betrays respectable soldiers into irre- 
trievable scrapes. — Saturday Review, vol. 33, 
p. 58. 

Von Mary Barton lias getten into some 
scrape or another. — Mrs. Ga shell, Mary Bar- 
ton, cli. xxx. 

She . . . was peculiarly liable to be led into 
scrapes in such society. — Shorthouse, John 
Ingle sant, i. 161. 

Scratch, p. 34G. Compare Lanca- 
shire Owd Scrat , the devil (E. D. Soc. 
Glossary). 

Screw, p. 846. The two words here 
referred to, Fr. ecrouelles (from Lat. 
scrofula, dim. of scrofa, (1) a rooting or 
rending, (2) a rooting pig) and ecrou 
(old Fr. escroue, from Lat. scrob-s , a 
digging, a trench), are radically identi- 
cal, being from the same root scrah, 
scrawb, scrabble, to scrape. 

Screw', a Scottish word for a small 
stack of hay, is probably a corruption 
of Gael, crunch , a rick or heap (Jamie- 
son). 

Scroll is a corruption, by assimila- 
tion to roll, of old Eng. scrow ( Prompt . 
Part'.), skro (Laneliam, 1575), scrowe 
(Ancren llnvle) , of Scandinavian origin, 
Icel. slcrd, a scroll, old Dan. slcraa 
(pronounced skro), old Fr. escroue. So 
Marsh, Lectures on Eng. Language , 
p. 854 (ed. Smith), who quotes, 
soroivc of parcliemyn.” — Richard Coer 
de In on; “ The Lolardis set up scroivis .’*** 
— Capgrave, p. 260. Compare Bristol , 
formerly spelt Bristowc , . Bricgstow, 
“ Bridge-place.” 

The scrota of the edict sent was unfolded* 
— Holland, Ammiunus Marceltinus , 1609 
[Nares). 

Filateries that ben smale scroivis . — Wydiffe, 
S. Mutt, xxiii. 5. 

Here bring 1 in a stork* to mee lent, 

That a good Squire in time of Parliament 
Tooke vnto mee well written in a scrowe , 

Libel of Eng. Folicie, Hakluyt, Voiages, 
1598, i. 190. 

Scrubby-grass, p. 346, and skwrfa - 
Ml, p. 505 (cormorant’s herb). It is 
probably scurvy-grass that is a corrup- 
tion of the latter word, and not mce 
versa . 
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Scullery, p. 347. So also Prof. 
Skeat, who cites A. Sax. swilian, to 
wash (compare swill, to wash down, or 
swallow, copiously). Tims scullery 
stands for squillery or swillery , the 
room of the s quitter, old Eng. squyllare , 
or swilhr , or washer, and curious to 
say has no connexion with the name 
of its frequenter the scullion , which 
means a “ sweeper,” from Fr. escouillon 
for escouvillon, from Lat. scopes, a broom. 
On the other hand skillet, a small pot, 
stands for shullet , being derived from 
old Fr. escmllette , a dimin. of escuelle , 
a dish, Lat. scutella. 

Chillier for Offices in Houshold . . . The 
Kechyng j The Squillery j . — Northumberland 
Household Book , 1512, p. 45. 

Search, p. 347. 

He will try , sift, search all things . . . ac- 
cording to every man’s works. — Bp. Nichol- 
son, On Catechism (1661), p. 61 (ed. 1349). 

Selvage, p. 348. Prof. Skeat quotes 
“The self- edge makes show of the 
cloth.” — Pay’s Proverbs, ed. 1737. 

Set, p. 348, another form of suit. 

The fanon was usually of the same suit, 
“ de eildem sectd,” as the stole. — Way, 
Prompt. Parv. p. 149, note 2. 

Her visage spoke wisdom, and modesty too ; 

Sets [= suits] with Robin Hood such a lass. 

Robin Hood's Birth , See. 1. 26 ( Child's 
Ballads, v. 543). 

A siluer salt, a bowle for wine (if not. an 
whole neast.) and a dozzen ofspoon.es to fur- 
nish vp the mite. — Holm shed, Chron. i. 138 
(1586). 

Pld Eng. to set is another form of to 
suit : — 

11 i4 wold sothely me set as souerayne in 
Joye. 

Destruction of Troy , 1. 223. 

It sets him weel, wi’ vile unscrapit tongue 
To cast up whether I be auld or young. 

A. Ramsay , Gentle Shepherd. 

Shamefaced, p. 351. Compare 
also : — 

And next to her sate goodly Shamefastnesse, 
Ne ever durst her eyes from ground up- 
reare, ... 

That in her cheekes made roses oft appeare. 

Spenser , F. Queene, IV. x. 50. 

SH ANKER, p. 851. 

Your several new-found remedies 

Of curing wounds and scabs in trees, . . . 

Recovering shankers, crystallines, 

And nodes and blotches in their rinds. 

Butler , lludibras , I’t. 11. iii. 1242. 


Shell, p. 853. 

Emilia. It is lyke a pease, the shale is 
roughe wythin, andtheseede hath Utle blacke 
spottes in it. — W. Turner, Names of Herbes , 
1548, p. 36 (E, D. S.). 

Shelter, so spelt as if an agential 
form, a “ shielder ” (so Wedgwood), 
like boiler, roller , scraper, fender , ladder 
(Haldeman, p. 146), is no doubt a 
corruption of old Eng. eheli/rom, schel - 
trom, A. Sax. scyld-truma, a strong 
shield (lit. a troop-shield), also an armed 
troop ; e.g. “ Ar the scheltroms come to- 
gedders.” — Trevisa. (See Skeat, Notes 
to P. Plowman, p. 325.) 

For-jji mesure we vs wei * and make owre 
faithe owre scheltroun. 

Vision of P. Plowman , B. xiv. 81. 

Shillingstone, a place-name in 
Dorset, formerly also Shilling Ockford, 
both corruptions of the old name Sche- 
lin's Ockford, i.e. Ockford, or Ackford, 
belonging to its Domesday Lord, Sche- 
lin {Antiquarian Mag., Aug. 1882, p. 
104). 

Shoot, p. 354. Compare Isle of 
Wight shoot or chute, a steep hill in a 
lane or road (E. D. S. Orig. Glossaries , 
xxiii.). 

1 was climbing the shoot at the side of the 
butt. 

A Dream of the Isle of Wight (Id. p. 51). 

Shottel, a Cumberland form of 
schedule (E. I). S. Orig. Glossannes, C. 
p . ui). 

Shut, p. 356, rid, or quit of. Com- 
pare Lancashire, “ Tlia con howd it up 
when tha’s getten shut o’ thi load.” — 
Lahee, Charity Coat, p. 14 (Lane. Glos- 
sary, E.D.S.) ; and shuttance, riddance, 
“ Good shuttance to bad rubbish ” (cf. 
“ to shoot rubbish ”) ; “ He’s gone, an’ 
a good shuttance it is” (Id. p. 289.). 

Better ... he were shut of this weary 
world, where there’s neither justice nor mercy 
left. — Mrs. Gaskell , Mary Barton, ch, xxx. 

Sibell, p. 557. Compare : — 

They hold liym wysery an euerwas syblemge. 

Plan of the Sacrament, 1. <131 ( Philolog . 

Soc. 1860-1). 

And Syble the Sage, that well fayer maye 

To tell you of prophescye. 

Chester Mysteries , i. 100 (Shaks. Soo.). 

SigE (Greek), “ Silence,” the primi- 
tive substance of the universe in the 
Babylonian cosmogony of Berosus, re- 
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presents the Accadian Zicu or Zigara , 
heaven, “ the mother of gods and men” 
(Sayce; Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, 
p. 123). In the same writer Musaros , 
“ abominable ” (pvaapbc), a title of the 
god Cannes, is a mere transcription of 
the Assyrian musiru , “ he who ordains 
justice, law ” (Lenormant, p. 203) ; 
KvevfiovXog for Assyrian Eni-hubn ; 
Mey dXapog for Mukt-urugal ; T irdv for 
Eta-ana (p. 204). So Asshur, the He- 
brew name of Assyria (as if from Heb. 
asshur, a step), stands for Babylonian 
Ansar , Accadian a-usar , “ border of the 
water” (Id. p. 334). 

Single, an old word for an animal’s 
tail, is no doubt a corrupt form of 
mingle , A. Sax. sivingel , a lash, a beat- 
ing (from swengan , to swinge, or lash, 
Ettmiiller, p. 757), and so denotes that 
which swings or flaps about like a 
mingle or flail. 

I haue both hempe and lyne, . . . 

And a myngyll good and grete. 

The Wright’s Chaste Wfe, 1. 216. 

So single-tree , the swinging bar to 
which horses are harnessed when 
drawing a coach, is a corruption of 
swingle-tree , and has originated a fresh 
mistake in double-tree , as a name for a 
corresponding cross-piece. For the 
loss of w, compare thong for thwong (A. 
Sax. \>wang ), and Sight, p. 357. 

Davies, Supp. Eng. Glossary, quotes 
the following : — 

There’s a kind of acid humour that nature 
hath put in our singles, the smell whereof 
causeth our enemies, viz. the doggs, to fly 
from us. — Howell, Party of Beasts, p. 63. 

That single wagging at thy butt, 

Those gambrels, and that cloven foot. 
Cotton , Burlesque upon Burlesque, 
p. 277. 

Sink, p. 358. Compare Lancashire 
Bike, and syke, a drain or gutter. 

Sirloin, p. 359. Wedgwood quotes 
“A smloyn beeff” from a document 
temp. Henry YI. 

Skillet, a Suffolk word for a utensil 
for skimming milk, properly a little 
dish, 0. Fr. escuellette, seems to have 
acquired its peculiar sense from confu- 
sion with Icel. skilja, to separate 
Dan. skille. Compare North 
He, an implement for skimming 
the'fat off broth (Wright), that which 


scales or separates, also skite, to sepa- 
rate; Cleveland scale-dish , a milk- 
skimmer. 

Skewer, p. 360. Compare Isle of 
Wight shure, to secure, and shiver, & 
skewer (E. D. S. Grig. Glossaries, 
xxiii.). 

Slack, a prov. Eng. word (common 
in Ireland) for fine small coal used 
when wetted to bank up a fire so that 
it may continue to bum slowly without' 
blazing, has no direct connexion with 
slack, loose, as if disintegrated coal, but 
is the same word as Lancashire sleek, 
of the same meaning, that which sleeks 
or slakes the fire, old Eng. slekken, to 
quench, A. Sax. sleccan . 

Slaver, a modified and, as it were, 
a more “genteel” form of slabber or 
slobber (Skeat). It was perhaps assi- 
milated by educated people to Lat. 
saliva, of the same meaning. 

Sleeper, p. 361. Notwithstanding 
the correspondence to dormant , which 
no doubt has had some influence on 
the form, this word appears to have 
no real connexion with sleep, to remain 
steady. Prof. Skeat says that it is duo 
to the Norwegian ship, meaning (1) 
smooth, slippery, (2) a smooth piece of 
tiinberlaid as the foundation of a road, 
akin to Mid. Eng. slepir , slippery, and 
slab, a smooth piece of stone, &c. Thus 
sleeper is merely an (old Eng.) slipper, 
or slippery, or smooth, block of wood. 
For the apparent connexion mentioned 
above, compare, “ Beames, prickeposts, 
groundsels, summers or dormant s .'* — 
Harrison, Description of England, p. 
233 (E.E.T.S.). In the extract from 
Bailey (ed. 1753) swmner is a misprint 
for summer . However, this sleeper and 
sleep are ultimately related, as to sleep 
probably meant originally to slip or be- 
come relaxed, as we still sometimes 
say “to slip off to sleep,” and Scot. 
slippery is a form of sleepery or sleepy 
(Jamieson). 

Sleeveless, useless, unprofitable, p. 
361. Professor Skeat offers the sug- 
gestion, which will not, I think, recom- 
mend itself to many, that a sleeveless 
errand may have meant originally a 
herald’s errand, because (1) a herald’s 
coat had no sleeves, and (2) his errand 
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frequently led to no useful result (!)♦ 
Compare, in the Lancashire dialect, 
“ Doanoin’ an’ sich like sleeveless wark ; ” 
“ Yoar’n gooin a sleeveless arnt,” — 
Collier, 1760 (E. D. S. Glossary, p. 
245). 

They are the likelier, quoth Bracton, 

To bring us many a sleeveless action. 

S. Butler , Works, ii. 296 (ed. Clarke). 

Slow- worm, p. 861. A better ac- 
count of this word is that given by 
Prof. Skeat. He shows that it is old 
Eng. slo-wurm (Wright, Vocab. i. 91), 
A. Bax. sld-wyrm, meaning properly 
the “ slay-worm so called from it being 
popularly regarded as venomous. He 
compares Norweg, orm-slo , Swed. orm- 
sla„ the worm that strikes or slays, 
which are just the Eng. word reversed. 
Thus the word has nothing to do with 
slow } and consequently lias affinity, 
not with slug, tlie slow-moving snail, 
but with slug, the swift bullet (from 
A. Sax. slahan, to slay or strike, past 
tense slog). 

Slug-horn, p. 862. The true Gaelic 
word from which this is corrupted is 
eluagh-ghmrm, i.e. “ army -call,” the 
signal for battle among the Highland 
clans, generally contracted into slogan 
(Skeat). The English form evidently 
led Browning to regard it as something 
of the nature of a bugle or horn which 
could be “set to the lips”! See the 
extract. 

§mack, a fishing-boat, old But. smak , 
smacke , appears to be a corruption of 
A. .Sax. snacc, a small vessel, akin to 
snake, so called from its sneaking 
through the water like a snake. Com- 
pare Dan. snekke , (1) a snail, (2) a 
smack (Skeat). 

Smelt, the fish, generally supposed 
to have its name from its fragrant 
thyme-like smell, whence its scientific 
name osmerus (Aperlanus), i.e. <W/ii|pde, 
sweet-smelling. Compare also thy - 
mallm, i.e. thymy, the name of the 
grayling or umber, It. thimalo, timalo, 
“ a fish called a flower, goodly to looke 
Upon, and sweet in taste and smell ” 
(Florin). Prof. Skeat says this is an 
imaginary etymology, and that the 
name probably means “ smooth,” com- 
paring A. Bax. meolt , smjlt, smooth. 


Smiter, p. 862. 

Then, Basket, put thy smiter up, and hear ; 
I dare not tell the truth to a drawn sword. 

B. Jonson , Tale of a Tub , iv. 3. 

Sno wfield, p. 558, for clouc 

capt ; ” compare : — 

Off with yon cloud, old Snafell ! that thb 
eye 

Over three Realms may take its widest rang 

Wordsworth, Toe ms of the Imagination , xx 

Sodden, p. 363. Compare Lanc« 
shire sodden (and ihodden), applied t 
bread which is close-grained and lieav 
from being imperfectly leavened, ah 
sad, heavy, solid (of a pudding, &c. 
sadden (paste, &c.), to thicken it (E. I 
Soc. Glossary ,p. 230). Also “pietonne 
to settle, sadden, lay, -or beat dow 
with often treading; piefonne, settlec 
sadned with the feet.” — Cotgrave. 

The earth & water, one sad, the other huh 
make but one body. — Donne , Letter , in Poem 
1635, p. 297. 

Solomon’s-Avon, that is Solomon 
Even, a curious Shetland name for tb 
3rd of November, and for a superstitio 
of ill-omen connected with that da 
(Edmondston, Philolog . Soc . Tran, 
1866, p. 113). 

I have no doubt that this is a eorrup 
tion of Sowlemas Even or Soul-mas 
Even ; Sowlemas Baye or Soidemesda 
being an old name for the Feast of A! 
Souls which fell on the 2nd of No 
vember. 

1 cam to Norwiche on Sowlemas dam~ 
Paston Letters (1462), iii. 170, ed. Tew 
(Jlamjmm, Medii Aevi Kalendarium , ii. 363 
Brand , Pop, Antiq . i. 392). 

Sorry, p. 364. This word was for 
merly spelt more correctly sory or sork 
i.e . sorish, feeling sore. A notable in 
stance of the complete identification c 
“ to be sorry ” with “to sorrow,” word 
totally unrelated, is presented in th 
following passage, where they are uset 
to translate the one Greek word, IXv 

in)BtirE : — 

Now 1 reioyce, not that ye were mad 
none, but that yee sorrowed to repentance : fo 
ye were made sory after a godly inaner.— 
A. V. 1611, 2 Cor. vii, 9. 

I no we reioyoe, not that ye were sory, bu 
that ye so so rowed that ye amended : for y< 
sorowed Godly. — Geneva Vers. 1557 , ibid. 

But 1 now reioyce, not that ye were sory 
but that ye so sorowed, that ye repented 
For ye sorowed godly. —Tyndale, 1531, ibid. 
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Now I haue ioie, not for ye woven made 
m'omful , but for ye weren made sorowful to 
penaunce, for win ye ben made sorie aftir 
god. — IViclif, 1380, ibid. ( Bagster , Hexapta). 

For a further confusion between A. Sax. 
swr, sour, and sdr/sore, compare “ Thou 
shall . . . abyen it ful srnire ” (Chaucer, 
Sir Thopas , 1. 2012), pay for it full sourly 
(for aore?-t/ ; “ J>ou salt it sore abugge.” 
— Layamon, 8158). See Prof. Skeat’s 
note in loco , Clar. Press ed. Compare 
Isle of Wight sorrow for somd (E. D. S. 
Grig. Glossaries , xxiii.). 

Spell, a thin slip of wood, properly, 
as in old Eng. and A. Saxon, speld, has 
been assimilated to the verb to spell 
(A. Sax. speUian ), from the old use in 
schools of a slip of wood, or “ festue to 
spell with. 1 ' — Palsgrave. So complete 
was the confusion that spelder , a splinter 
(from speld ), is used as a verb meaning 
to spell , ab. 1500. (See Skeat.) 

Spout is a perversion, under the in- 
fluence of spit , Lat. spat are (Swed. 
spotta), of the primitive form sprout , 
Swed. spruta , to squirt, Ban. sprude, 
sprutte , to spout, Low Ger. spruiten , 
akin to spredtan , to shoot out, sprout 
(Skeat). Compare speak for sprealc. 

Spurrings, p. 868. In N. Lincoln- 
shire this word is used for traces or 
footmarks (E. D. Soe. Oriq . Glossaries , 

C. p. 121). 

Star Chamber, p. 370. 

By the king’s commandment, and assent 
of his council in the starred chamber, the 
chancellor and treasurer sent a writ unto the 
sheriffs of London. — Stow , Survap, 1603, p. 
115 (ed. Thoms). 

This place is called the Star chamber, be- 
cause the roof thereof is decked with the like- 
ness of stars gilt. — Id. p. 175 (ed. Thoms). 

St ark- blind, p. 370. Prof. Skeat 
compares old Eng. stare-blind with Dan. 
stmrblind , from steer, a cataract in the 
eye. 

As those that arc* stark blind can trace 
The nearest way from place to place. 

S. Butler , Works, li. 261 
(ed. Clarke). 

Stark-naked, p. 370. Prof. Skeat 
(s. v.) says that steorc-nahed in the 
Ancren Ernie must be a misreading of 
steort-naked > steort-naJcet in St. Juliana, 
J>* 16 - 


A non he comes, and throws his mantle by, 
And stood stark naked on the brook’s green 
brim. 

Shakespeare , Passionate Pilgrim, st. t. 

Starling, p. 371. 

The smaller sums also w*ere paid in star- 
lings which were pence so called. . . . 
William the Conqueror’s penny also was* 
fine silver of the weight of the easterling.~~~ 
Stow, Survav, 1633, p. 20 (-ed, Thoms). 

The mstei'ling pence took their name of 
the Easterlings which did first make this 
money in England, in the reign of Henry 
II. — Id. p. 21. 

Staves-acre, p. 372. 

Staphis agria is called in englishe S tunes 
aker, in ditch Bisz muntz or Lauskraut, in 
frenche de lee staues agrie. — IV. Turner , 
Names of He i bes, 1518, p. 77 (E.D.S.), 

As stuphisagr # raedled in thaire mete 
YVol hele her tonnge. 

Pultadius on Husbondrie (ah. 1420), 1. 596. 

Steelyard, p. 372. As instances of 
the old verb stell or steel, to set or 
place, compare : — 

Mine eye hath plav^d the painter and hath 
stell'd [Quarto steeld] 

Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart. 

Shakespeare , Sonnets, xxiv. 

To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 

Lucrece , 1. 1444. 

Stern, severe, which should rather 
be spelt stum, being from A. Sax. styrne, 
severe, has been assimilated to the 
other word stern, the hinder part of a 
ship (Skeat). Or rather it has been 
confused with austern, an old Eng. 
form of austere, Scot, as feme (G. Doug- 
las). Compare the following two ver- 
sions of Wycliffe, where the Vulgate 
has “ austems homo ” : — * 

1 dredde thee, for thou art an an Sterne 
man. — .S'. Luke, xix. 21 (ed- Bos worth and 
Waring). 

1 drerie thee : for thou art a slerne man.— 
Ibid. ( Bagster s Hexapta). 

Antenor arghet with austerne worries. 
Destruction of Trap, 1. 1976 (E.E.T.S. ). 

Stew, p. 374. Compare Isle of 
Wight stew, fear, anxiety (E, D. S. 
Grig. Glossaries, C. xxiii.), N. Lincoln- 
shire dust, figuratively noise, turmoil 
(Id. C. xxvi.). 

Stew, a place to keep fish alive for 
present use (Bailey), has not hitherto 
been explained. It is a distinct word 
from stew, a bath, which is only another 
form of stove* 
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Fill many a fat partrich hackle he in mewe, 
And many a breme, and many a luce in stewe. 

Chaacer f Cant . Tales , 1. 351. 
Two stewett must thou make in erthe or stoone, 
Not fer from home, and bryng water therto. 

Pall alius on Umbondrie (ab. 1420), 1. 738. 

The word properly means an enclo- 
sure, and was sometimes used for a 
small room or closet, e.g . : — 

Troilus, that stode and might it see 
Throughout a litel window in a stewe 
Tlier he beshet, sith midnight, was in mewe. 

Id. Trail us and Creseide , iii. 602. 
And gan the stewe dore nl soft unpin. 

Ibid. 699. 

It is derived from old Eng. stewe , to 
enclose, old Fr. estuier , to enclose, en- 
case, or shut up (Roquefort), and so is 
akin to Tweezers, p. 411. 

[Thay] alle stewede wyth strenghe, that stode 
theme agaynes. 

Morte Arthurs , 1. 1489. 

Store, p. 375. The Gest Hystoriale 
of the Destruction of Troy describes 
Paris as “ A store man & a stoute ” 
(1. 2888), and Helen as having a nose 
“ stondyng full streglit & not of stor 
lenght.” This old word for great, large, 
probably re-acted on the substantive 
storey a stock, giving it the meaning of 
a largo quantity, abundance, a multi- 
tude. Compare the twofold use in the 
following : — 

He [Ocean] also sends Armies of Fishes to 
her Coasts, to winne her Loue, euen of ins 
best store, and that in store and abundance. — 
PurchaSy Pilgrimages, vol. i. p. 937. 

Fram flore into flore 

• Jje str lines urne|> store. 

Floriz and Blauncheflur, 1. 228. 

• [The streams run abundantly.] 

When there *hath been store of people to 

hear sermons and service in church, we sutler 
the communion to be administered to a few. 
— Hooker, Cedes. Polity, r. ch. 68 (vol. ii. 
p. 14, Oxford ed.). 

One little world or two 
(Alas !) will never do ; 

We must have store. 

Crashaw, Name of Jesus, 1. 26. 

We found manages great store both in 
tow new and villages in many places where 
wee passed of boyes of eight or ten yeeres 
old. — Hakluyt, Voiages, 1599, ii. 253. 

Strand, the twist of a rope, is an as- 
similation to the more familiar word 
strand,, beach, of But. streen , a skein, 
another form of Dut. streng, a hank or 
string, Ger. sirlihnc . Oil the other 


hand, compare string, p. 377, for strend, 
race. 

Stubborn, old Eng. stiborn, which 
should properly be stubbor, old' Eng. 
etibor , i.e. s^h-like, as immovable as 
the stub (A. Sax. styb) or stock of a tree, 
seems to owe the final n to a misdivi- 
sion of the substantive stihornes (stub* 
borness) as stiborn-(n)ess, instead of 
stibor-nes (Skeat). 

Stuck, p. 877, as if from the verb 
to stick, is rather from old Fr. estoc, a 
rapier or tuck, also a thrust (Cot- 
grave). 

St. Vitus Dance, p. 377. St. Vitus, 
to whom the cathedral at Prague is 
dedicated, is said to be merely an in- 
genious adaptation of the name of an 
old Slavonic god Svatovit or Svaniovit, 
converted into Svaty Vit , “ Holy 

Vitus” (A. H. Wratislaw, Monthly 
Packet, New Ser. vol. xiii. p. 8). On 
the other hand, Southoy asserts that 
Sanctus Vitus was converted by the 
people of the Isle of Rugen into Swan - 
taivith and regarded as a deity (Letters, 
vol. iv. p. 43). 

Sty, p. 377. Prof. Skeat adds that 
the form sty any , styonie , which was 
misunderstood probably as sty on eye , 
really stands for A. Sax. sfigend edge, 
i.e . “ stying eye,” rising eye. 

Subdue, p. 378. Prof. Skeat says 
that this word is an assimilation of old 
Eng. soduen (from old Fr. soudnire, 
Lat. subducere) to other words com- 
pounded with sub, as subject, subjugate . 
That is to say, by a popular perversion 
the word was brought back nearer to 
its true original. 

Sucket, p. 378. J. Sylvester evi- , 
dontly regarded sucket as something 
to suck at, when in his Tobacco Bat- 
tered and the Pipes Shattered, 1621, lie 
says that none who take that herb can 
boast * 

That the excessive and continuall vs© 

Of this dry Suck-at ever did produce 
Him any Good, Civill, or Natural!. 

[Varies, p. 1135. 

There is some evidence that the Italian 
zucca, from which this comes, was once 
partly naturalized in English as zoic cite, 
a sweot-meafc ; compare : — 

George Zouche, as he was named, so was 
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he a zowcke, a swheete well-favored gentyl- 
man in dede. — Narratives of the Reformation, 
p. 5* (Camden Soc.). 

There's thirty hearts there, that wad hae 
wanted- bread ere ye had wanted sunhets, and 
spent their life-blood ere ye had scratched 
your linger.— Scott, Gnu Manner mg, ch. viii. 

Sumpter, p. 379. Prof. Skeat says 
this word properly denotes, not the 
pack-horse, but his driver, and is from 
old Fr. sommelier , a pack-horse driver, 
corresponding to a Low Lat. sagm&- 
tarius . 

Surcease owes its form and meaning 
to a remarkable folk-etyinology, as has 
been pointed out by Prof. Skeat : — “ It 
is obvious, from the usual spelling, 
that this word is popularly supposed to 
be allied to cease , with which it lias no 
etymological connexion.” It is a mon- 
strous corruption of old Fr. sums, a 
delay, properly the past parte, (sums, 
fern, sursise) of surseoir , to intermit, 
leave off, delay for a time, which is 
from Lat. supersedere , to sit over, then 
to pass over, omit, forbear. A surcease 
is therefore properly a supersession or 
intermission, and the original of the 
verb to surcease , to come to an end, and 
would be better spelt sur sense, “The 
kyngdome of Mercia surseased .” — 
Fabyan. Similarly the Fr. form super - 
ceder (as if from Lat. cedere) is a cor- 
ruption of super seder (Etym. Diet.). 

The Bishop shall surcease from Ordering 
that person until . . (he) shall be found clear 
of that crime. — P. B. Ordering of Priests. 

A surcease of ormes was agreed upon be- 
twene the Englishe and the French. — Hay- 
ward, Annals oj Elizabeth (1612), p. 68 (Cam- 
den Soc.). 

Surcoat, p. 379. 

A sercotte sett about her necke soe sweete 

with dyaraond & with Margarett, 

& many a rich Emerall. 

Libius Discounts, 1. 942 (Percy Fol, 
MS. ii. 449). 

The lords, Judges, maior and aldermen, 
put off their robes, mantles, and cloakes, . . . 
and the Lordes sate onelie in their ci rentes, 
and the Judges and A ldermen in their gownes, 
and all the Lords that serued that daie serued 
in their cireotes. — Slow, Chronicles, p. 955 
( 1600 ). 

Surf is a false spelling with intru- 
sive r (as in hoarse for house, &c.) of 
old Eng. euffe, which seems to be a pho- 
netic spelling of sough (eouf), aground- 
swell, properly the sound of the sea, 


which again stands for swough, a 
rushing sound, “ The swoghe of the see H 
(Morte Arthure, 1. 759) ; “ The suffe of 
the sea ” (Hakluyt, ii. 227, 1598). 
See Skeat, Etym. Diet s.v. The word 
was perhaps influenced by Fr. swflot 
(Lat. super -flwetus), the rising of wave 
over wave. 

Surgery is a corruption of sirurgy 
or cirurgy , from old Fr. cirmgie, ewurgie. 
Low Lat. cMrurgia, Greek x H ? 0V PY' a t 
“ hand-working ” (of operative mani- 
pulation), by assimilation apparently 
to midwifery, thievery, butchery, car- 
pentry, sorcery, and other words imply- 
ing the practice of an art. 

Surrender, p. 380. Old Fr. sur- 
rendre is authorized by Palsgrave and 
Roquefort (Skeat). 

Swarm, p. 381. Compare swarved 
in the following (printed swarned) : — 
With that hee swarned the maine-mast tree, 

Soe did he itt with might and maine. 

Percy Fol. MS. iii. 41.1. 

Sweet -bread, the pancreas of a calf 
regarded as a delicate article of food 
(Fr. ris-de-veau) , is perhaps a corrup- 
tion of an original form corresponding 
to the synonymous Netherlandish 
zivezer , zivezerih, z weesrik , Dutch zwees- 
rik, words which have no connexion 
with zoet, sweet. 

Swim. A person’s head is said to 
swim when it is dizzy, and this is no 
doubt popularly connected with the 
verb swim, to float (natare), to move 
up and down with an uneasy motion, 
as one seems to do after being on board 
a ship (A. Sax. swimmqn). This* is 
however a distinct word, being from 
old Eng. swime, swym , dizziness, ver- 
tigo, swoon ; A. Sax. sunma, a swoon or 
swimming in the head, dstvwman, to 
wander; Icel. svimi, a swimming in 
the head, sveima, to wander about ; 
Swed. svimrua, to be dizzy ; Dan. svime, 
to faint. The original form was pro- 
bably sivin, compare A. Sax. swindan, 
to languish, Swed. sivindel, dizziness, 
Ger. schmndel (see Skeat, b.v.). From 
this word comes squeamish, old Bug. 
sweymous , Cleveland swaimish, that is 
swimish , apt to turn faint, or have a 
swimming or dizziness, at anything 
distasteful or disgusting. See Swarm 
(2), p. 381. 
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He swotmnes one the gwarthe and one swym 
fall is, 

Morte Arthure, I. 4246 (E.E.T.S.). 
[He swoons on the sward and in a faint falls ] 

Sweem , of mornynge, Tristicia, molestia. — 
Prompt . Paru. 

A swemjuUe syght yt ys to loolce vpon. 

Play of the Sacrament , 1. 803 ( Philolag. 

Soc. Trans . 1860*1). 

Sylvan, a false spelling of silvan, 
Lat. silvanm , from silva, a wood, in 
order to bring it into connexion with 
Greek hyle (i»X?/), supposed to be the 
same word (Skeat). Compare Syren, 
p, 383. 


T. 

Taffra.il, “the frame or rail of a 
ship behind, over the poop” (Phillips, 
1706), is a corruption, as if compounded 
with rail , of But. tafereel (for taf el-eel), 
a little table, a dimin. of tafel , a table 
(Skeat). 

Tailors, p. 384. 

u How many tellers make a man ? ” asked 
a clergyman of a working-man, as they 
listened to the tolling' of a death-bell. “ Nine," 
replied he, promptly. — See The Spectator , 
Aug. 26, 1882, p. llil. 

Compare : — 

An idea has gone abroad, and fixed itself 
down into a wide-spreading rooted error, 
thatTVu/m area distinct species in Physiology, 

not Men, but fractional Parts of a Man 

Does it not stand ou record that the English 
Queen Elizabeth, receiving a deputation of 
Eighteen Tailors, addressed them with a 

Gbod morning, gentlemen both!” Did 
not the same virago boast that she had a 
Cafalry Reginjent, whereof neither horse 
nor man could be injured; her Regiment, 
namely, of Tailors on Mares? — Carlyle, Sartor 
Rem ri us', bk.iii. eh. 11. 

Taint, a blemish or pollution, is an 
altered form of tint, a spot or stain, old 
Fr. teint, teinct , a tincture or stain, 
Lat, tindus, a dyeing, from ting ere, to 
dye or tinge. The word was assimi- 
lated to and confused with attaint, pro- 
perly meaning to convict, attach, lay 
hands on, attain, old Eng. atteynt , 
aiteint, from old Fr. ateindre , to reach 
to, attain, Lat .attingere(i.e. ad-tangerc), 
to touch upon (Skeat). The last word 
Was probably conceived in some cases 
to be for addingcre, to dye or stain. 
Compare “ Attaint , to taint, corrupt, 


stain the blood ” (Bailey ) ; u attainted, 
corrupted as flesh” (Id.); “attaint, 
attaint, a knock or hurt in a horse’s leg” 
(id.). 

Talk is an assimilation to old Eng* 
talien, talen, to tell tales, of Swed. tolha, 
Ban. tolke, Icel. tulha , to interpret or 
explain (Skeat). 

Tape, an Isle of Wight word for a 
mole or “ want ” (E. B. S. Orig. Glos- 
saries, xxiii.), is evidently an adaptation 
of Fr. taupe (Lat. talpa). 

[It] either shall thees tulpes voide or sterve. 
Palladius on Husbondrie (ab. 1421))* 
1.931. 

Taunt, to scoff or jeer at, formerly 
sometimes spelt tant, is an altered form 
of old Eng. tenten , to try, tempt,. pro- 
voke, old Fr. tenter, from Lat. tentare, 
to attack, but influenced by old Fr. 
tancer , tencer , to chide, rebuke, taunt 
(see Skeat). For the change of vowel, 
compare tamper from temper , and tawwy 
from Fr. tanne. 

Tea-totalers, p. 385. It may be 
noted that tee-total is the reduplication 
of a reduplication, as total is from Lat. 
tohis, which is merely io-tu-s from the 
root tu, large, and so =r “great-great.” 

Threshold, p. 389. 

She set.te doun hir water-pot anoon 

Bisyde the thresh fold, in an oxes stalle. 

Chaucer , The Clerkes Tale , 1 . 291. 

Thrush, a disease of the mouth, p. 
390, according to Prof. Skeat is from 
Icel. purr , dry, A. Sax. pyrr, + -sh 
( zzish ), and so denotes a “dry-ish ” 
state of the mouth. He compares the 
synonymous words Ban. trustee, prov. 
Swed. trash, Swed. torsk; also Mid. 
Eng. thrust , thirst. 

Tight, p. 391. Old Eng. tite, quickly, 
quoted under this heading, is perhaps 
a distinct word, but it was no doubt 
confused with teyte, lively, and was 
sometimes spelt tight. 

Wherefore prouyde and se 
That thou wele maye doo, shortly do it, & 
tyght. 

Dyffer not tyme, for I assertayno the right. 

Fab y an, Chronicles, 1516, p. 281 (ed. 

Ellis), 

“ And how do miss and madam do, 

The little boy and all? ” 

“ All light and well.” 

Cotvper , The Yearly Distress. 
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Tit foe tat is a corruption of the 
older form tip for tap (Bullinger), i.e. 
blow for blow, retaliation, perhaps 
from some supposed connexion with 
this for that , Lat. quid pro quo. So 
tattoo, the soldier’s recall to his quarters, 
is for taptooy the signal that the tap is 
to or closed, or the public-house shut 
(Skeat). 

Toad-eater, p. 395. For Whateley 
read Whately. 

Toast, p. 396. Compare : — 

Tis vented most in Taverns, Tippling-cots, 
To Ruffians, Roarers, Tips ie- Tasty- Pots. 

Sylvester, Tobacco Battered , Works 
(1621), p. 1133. 

Toil, old Eng. foil * properly meaning 
turmoil or disturbance (Scot, tuitt, and 
tuihjie , a struggle), seems to have ac- 
quired the meaning of labour from 
having been confused with Mid. Eng. 
tulien , another form of tilien, to till 
(Skeat). In old writers “to foil the 
ground ” is often found for “ to till.” 
Compare : — 

To toilen wij) bo er}?e, 

Tylyen & trewliche lyven. 

Pierce Ploughman’* Crede , 1. 743. 

Compare the confusion between 
Spoil, p. 366, and spill. 

Tongue, the projecting part of a 
buckle that grips the strap, as if a 
tongue-like appendage ( n Lat, lingua ), 
is a corruption of tang, old Eng. tango 
and tongge , Icel. tangi, a projection, 
esp. the part of a knife which is fixed 
into the handle, anything that nips or 
bites (hence tongs; see Skeat, s.vv.). Old 
Eng. tonge also zz a sting, e.g. “ The 
scorpioun forbare his tonge”— Cursor 
Mundi , 1. 693 (Trin. vers.). 

Topsy-turvy, p. 398. There was a 
confusion probably with the old Eng. 
phrase topsayles over (probably used at 
first of the cax>sizing of avessel), Burns’s 
tapsal tcerie (Green grow the Rashes). 

Many turnyt with tone topsayles oner. 

Destruction of Troy, 1. 1219 (E.E.T.S.) 

Touchy, p. 399. An assumed con- 
nexion with to touch seems to underlie 
the following : — 

Those little sallies of ridicule, . . owing to 
my miserable and wretched touchiness of cha- 
racter, used formerly to make me wince, as 
if 1 had been touched with a hot iron. — Mrs. 
Gusketl , Lye of C. Bronte, ch. viii. p. 107. 


Touch-wood, tinder, as if that which 
will take fire at a touch , i.e. kindle at a 
spark, is a corruption of tache-wood, 
where tache is old Eng. tach or tasche , 
tinder (Skeat). Compare Touchy, p. 
400, for techy or tachy. 

A c hewe fuyr of a fly nt * four hundred wynter ; 
Bote Jx)u liaue tache to take hit with * tuuder 
and broches, 

A1 )>y labour is lost. 

Vision of P. Plowman , C. xx. 212. 

Fungi arborei, in English tree Mushmims, 
or Touchwood. — Gerarde, Herbal, p. 1386. 

Tract, used in Shakespeare and old 
authors for trade and trace, as if from 
Lat. tr actus, whereas track, Fr. trac , 
is from 0. But. treck, a draught. See 
Skeat, s.v. 

Transom; p. 402. Prof. Skeat also 
holds this to be from Lat. tramtrum, 
but he is certainly mistaken, I think, 
in supposing that it is formed from 
trans, by adding the suffix -trim, which 
seems impossible, as substantives are 
not formed in this way from preposi- 
tions. What would we say to de-trim, 
ah-frum , in-trwm, per-trwm ? 

Trapes, p. 402. Compare Lancashire 
traicnce, to tramp, and traivnce, a long 
or roundabout walk (E. I). Soc.), ap- 
parently from Lat. transire, “ I’ve had 
sicli o’ trawnce this morninV’ — Collier, 
1750. “ Thae’rt noan fit to trawnce up 
an’ deawn o’ this shap.” — Waugh, Fac- 
tory Folk, p. 195. 

Trice, p. 404. Some of the quota- 
tions here given refer rather to trice , 
old Eng. trise, a pulley, the haul ol' a 
rope; but there has been some con- 
fusion. See the extracts from Edwards 
and Shakespeare. 

Trifle, p. 405. No doubt the same 
word as old Fr. irujle, or truffle, a truffle, 
taken as a by-word for anything worth- 
less or of slight value. Prof. Skeat 
observes that the change from u to On 
the spelling may be duo to the old word 
trifle, in prov. Eng. trifled corn, i.e. corn 
fallen down in single ears, which is 
from A. Sax. trifelian , to pound small, 
a naturalized form of Lat. trihulare , to 
bruise corn. 

Trinkets, properly meaning small 
knives, old Eng. trenkets or trynkets 
(Sp. trinchete ), seems to have acquired 
the sense of nicknacks or small oraa- 
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ments from being confused with old 
Fr. triquewsques , trifles, things of no 
value, sounding to Eng. ears like trick - 
mcks (Skeat). 

Troy-weight, p. 406, was probably 
at first a weight used at Troyes in 
France. 

G rotes wliiche lacked of y e weyghte of liis 
former coyne. ii. s. vi. d. in a li. Troy , — Fobyun , 
Chronicles, p. 461 (ed. Ellis). 

Truckman, p. 406. Compare the 
title of an old book, The Arabian Trvdg - 
man, by W. B(edwell), 1615. 

Trump, p. 408. According to Littre 
Fr. tromper does mean (1) to sound a 
trumpet, (2) to amuse one’s self at 
another’s expense, to befool ; with 
which we may compare Fr. flagorner , 
to flatter with false reports, from fla- 
g&oler , to play the pipe. 

Now upon the coming of Christ, very 
much, tho’ not all, of this idolatrous Trum- 
pery and Superstition was driven out of the 
World. — South, Sermons , 1720, i. 431. 

Trunk of an elephant, p. 408, is, 
according to Prof. Skeat, identical with 
the trunk or stem of a tree, “ so named 
from its thickness ” ( Etym . Diet.). 
This is certainly wrong. It is the 
same word as trunk, a hollow tube, a 
trumpet. Compare : — 

His truncke called Proboscis and Promuscis 
is a large hollow thing hanging from his nose 
like nkinne to the groundward. — Topsell , 
Foure -footed Beasts, 1600, p. 195. 

Their voice is . . . like the low sound of a 
Trumpet. — Id. p. 196. 

Anything long, circular, and hollow 
like a tube might be called a trunk, 
Tflus Lovelape says : — 

As through the crane’s trunk throat doth 
speed, 

The asp doth on his feeder feed, 

Posthume Poems, 1650, p, 38 (ed. Singer). 

Tuberose, p. 408. This word was 
formerly pronounced as a trisyllable 
tu-ber-ose, e.g . : — 

So would some tuberose delight 

That, struck the pilgrim’s wondering sight 
'Mid lonely deserts drear. 

ShemUme, A Pastoral Ode, st. 13. 

Turbot, p. 409, according to Die?, 
and Skeat is just Lat. turbip) + ot, i.e. 
the top-shaped or rhomboidal fish. 

Turnchapel, a popular corruption of 

til (* namn nf Sit A nnm' a (Ihn.vml ( ao if 


’ Tamn Chapel), near Plymouth (PMh- 
hg. Soc. Tram. 1862-8, p. 269). So 
Tabb's, Tatvdry, Taniolin's, Tollin' 8, 
Tooley, are old popular forms of St. 
Ebb's, St. Aivcbry, St. Antholins, Si. 
Helen's, St Olave. 

Turner, p. 410. Other Scottish cor- 
ruptions of French words are given in 
M. Fran cisque- Michel’s Critical Em 
quiry into the Scottish Language, 1882, 
such as tm'lies, a lattice, from treilUss 
aschct , a dish, from assiette ; mayduke 
(cherry) from Medoc; argent content , 
ready money, from argent comptant . 
The last occurs also in old English 
writers, e.g. — 

W ools ... to be solde, the one halfe for 
Bolvon, and the other part for Argent content. 
— Stow , Annals, p. 692, sub anno 1463. 

Turn-merick, p. 411, or turmeric (not 
in Gerarde), from Fr . terre-mefrite, Low 
Lat. terra merita, u deserving earth,” 
evidently a corruption, perhaps (says 
Prof. Skeat), of Arab, hajrkam. Another 
plant has a similar name : — 

Tormentilla is called in greeke Hepta- 
phyllon, in englishe I or men til, or Tormerik , 
in duche Torrnetil. — W. Turner , Names of 
llerbes , 1548, p. 87 (E. I). S.), 


u. 

Unless is a perversion, under the 
influence of the common prefix un~, 
not, as in un-even, of the older form 
onless , onlesse , for on less that, which 
was the old phrase, e.g. “ I had fainted 
unless I had believed.” — Ps. xxvii. 13, 
i.e. I had fainted on (a) less (supposition 
than that) I had believed. See Skeat, 
s.v. 

Unruly, p. 414, corresponds to Icel. 
u-r6Ugr, restless, unruly, from u-r6, un- 
rest, disturbance (Cleasby, 664) ; Ger, 
unruhig, turbulent, from irnmhe. 

A number of unrulie youths on the tower 
bill . . . threw at them stones. — Slow , Annuls, 

p. 1280 (1600). 

Ruly & right wise, a roghe man of hors. 

Destruction of Troy, 1. 3888. 

Upbraid, p. 415. Spenser uses the 
corrupt form to upbray, as if upbraid 
were a past parte., like afraid from 

rfffa 
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Vile knight, 

That knights and knighthood doest with 
shame upbmy. 

Faerie Queene, II. iv. 45. 

Upholsterer, p. 410. For the 
pleonastic termination, compare cater- 
er for old Eng. cater, a buyer, and 
sorcer-er for sorcer , for old Fr. sorrier, 
Lat. sorti arias. 

This lane . . . had ye for the most part 
dwelling Fripperers or Upholders, that sold 
old apparel and household stuff. — Stow , Sur- 
lily, 160 j, p. 75 (ed. Thorns). 

Upstart, a parvenu or nouveau riche , 
generally understood as meaning one 
who has suddenly started up into pro- 
minence like a mushroom (so Bailey), 
in accordance with the old lines : — 

When Adam dalve and I've span 

Who was then the gentleman i 

Up start the carle and gathered good, ' 

And thereof came the gentle Wood. 

Bp. PUkington , Works, p. 125 (Barker Soc.). 

But the Icelandic word upp-stertr, or 
stertr, means haughty, stately, with the 
original meaning probably of finely 
dressed, from sferfa, a fine dress, whence 
also sterii - maftr (“ start - man *’), a 
stately, finely -dressed person (Cleasby, 
p. 593). Otherwise upstart might 
fairly mean 44 with one’s start (A. Sax. 
si corf , Icel. stertr) or tail up” like a 
pert robin or a conceited peacock 
(Skeat, p. 592). 

That young start. -up hath all t he glory of my 
overthrow . — Shake sp are, Much Ado, i. A, 69. 

To start , old Eng. sterten , But. steer- 
ten, was originally no doubt to turn tail 
(old Eng. si art, But. steert, tail), to run 
away. Compare 44 et-sterten vlesches 
vuel.” — Ancren lliwle , p. 370 (to es- 
cape flesh’s evil). So Scot, startle , 
startle, to run wildly about with up- 
lifted tails, as cows sometimes do ; 
Cumberland startle (of cattle), to lly wi th 
tail erect (Ferguson). 

Use, p. 418, Norm. Fr. uoes, service, 
Prov. obe, old Fr. oeps , old Sp. Jmevos, 
huebos, It. uopo , Lat. opus. 

Dcus en ad des uoz a sun uoes tanf aeisi. 

Vie de St. Auban , 1. 1551. 

[God has taken so much from us for his 
use, i.e. service.] 

Utterance, p. 418. 

Let us fight at oltrauce. 

He that Seth, God gy fe hym mychaunce. 
Prof. Child** Ballads vol. v. p, 4 29. 


All the deire of the ded be done on vs two, 
To vttranse & yssue vne at this tyme. 

Destruction of Troy, 1.7981. 

[All the injury of the dead be done on us 
two to extremity and issue even at this time.] 


V. 

Vails, p. 419. Mr. Cockayne thought 
that as pecus answers to Eng. fee (Ger, 
vieh), so vails might be equated with 
Lat. peculium, a slave’s earnings (?for 
fails or feels). — Spoon and Sparrow, p. 
108 . 

1 pitty you, serving men, who upon small 
wages creepe into vour Masters houses, glad 
of raeane myles. — Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, 
1641, p. 289. 

Vent, an aperture or air-hole, in 
popular etymology generally connected 
with Fr. vent, the wind (Lat. ventus), 
as if a hole to let in wind or air, a 
small window (compare venting-hole, 
an outlet for vapour (Holland), ■venUiil, 
the breathing orifice of a helmet), is 
an altered form of old Eng. font or 
fenfc, a slit, old F r.fenfe, a cleft, chink, 
slit, or cranny, derived from fendre, to 
cleave, Lat. finder e. From this vent 
came a verb to vent ~ to emit, which 
was frequently confused with vent, to 
utter or put to sale (Fr. vente, sale), 
and vent, to snuff the air. See Skeat, 
s.vv. Vmt is a S. W. Eng. form of 
fe.nir, like vane for fane, and vixen for 
fieen, fem. of fox. Compare Somerset, 
44 Vent , vent-hole , the button-hole ok a 
wrist-band ” (Williams and Jones), 

My belly is as wine which hath uo vent. — 
A. l\ Job, xxxii. 19. 

Could l believe, that winds for ages pent 
in earth’s dark womb have found at last a 
. vent. 

Coit'per, The Needles* Alarm. 

Vent, sometimes used in the southern 
counties for a passage, lane, or cross- 
way, as 44 Flirnwell-rmf,” 44 Seven 
vents” at Ightham (Pegge, Kenticmns , 
p. 55, E. B. S. ; Parish, Sussex Glos- 
sary, p. 128), so pronounced as if 
identical with vent, a passage or aper- 
ture, is a less correct form of prov. 
Eng. went, a way or lane, that by which 
one wends or goes, like gate, a street, 
from go; compare Scot, wynd, lane, 
alley, N. Yorkshire iveen, a passage be- 
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tween two houses (N. and Q. 6th S. 
v. 276) and perhaps Low Lat. venella , 
a lane or passage (if not from vena). 
An Essex form is want (Id. 167). 

And in a format as they went, 

A t a tourning of a went , 

How Cruaa was ylost,, alas ! 

Chaucer , House of Fame, i. 182. 

At the meeting of the four wents. — Somnen 
Antiq, Cant. 1640, p. SO. 

A went , lane, viculus, angiportus. — Lev ms, 
Manipitlus , col. 66, 1. 8. 

What man that withimie [the Labyrinth] 
went, 

There was so many a sondry went, 

That he ne sh tilde nought come out. 

Gower, Conf. A man lis, ii. 304. 

Vial or Phial, a small glass vessel, 
is a pedantic assimilation to the Lat. 
and Greek original, phiala , (fnaXy, of 
the old Eng. viol, which is directly 
from old Fr. viole, Jwle. “ Goldun viols 
ful of odouris.” — Wycliffe, Rev. v. 8 
(Hexapla), a passage where Bishop 
Morgan in his Welsh New Testament, 
1567, translates the English word by 
crythan , i.e. crouds or fiddles, mistaking 
vials or viols for violins (Todd’s Illus- 
trations of Chaucer , Ac. p. 242). 

Similarly vicinage, formerly spelt 
voisinage (J. Taylor), and derived from 
Fr. voisinage, is a scholarly attempt to 
bring back the word to a Latin spelling 
by conforming it to Lat. vicinus, neigh- 
bouring (Skeat). 

Victuals, which ought to be spelt, 
as pronounced, riffles or ri failles, old 
Epg. vitaillc (Chaucer), derived from 
old Fr. riiaille, is grossly misspelt, 
sa^s Prof. Skeat, by a blind pedantry, 
which, ignoring the Fr. origin, has 
brought it back to Lat. victualia., tilings 
pertaining to nourishment ( victus ). In 
the same way virtue is a pedantic as- 
similation to the Latin virtus , of the 
older form vertue (Fr. vertue), which 
was in use to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

It was a handsome Incentive to Vertue. — 
Sir M, Hale, Contemplations , 1685, i. 318. 

The singular vertues and operations of bruit 
beasts. — Holland , Pliny, ii. 310. 

Vintage owes its form to a confusion 
with the associated words vintry , vint- 
ner (Lat. vimtum , a vineyard), being 
altered from old Eng. vindage (Wy cliff©) 
or vendage (Langland), which again is 


a perversion, by assimilation to the 
common suffix -age, of vmdange, from 
Fr. vendange (Lat. vindemda). — Skeat, 
Etym . Diet . 


W, 

Waft is a corruption of ivaff'd or 
waved, formed by taking the past tense 
of the verb io wave, Lowland Scot. 
waff, as the infinitive mood of a new 
verb (Skeat), like Spenser’s to yede, to 
go, properly “went” (A. Sax. code, he 
went). So wafted zz waved-ed. Com- 
pare to hoist for hoised, formerly to hoise, 
iveld for well, and vulg. Eng. drownxl-ed. 
See Graft, p. 150. 

A brauer c boy sc of dauntlesse spirits 
Then now the English bottomes haue waf t o re, 
Did neuer flote vpon the swelling tide. 

Shakespeare, K. John, i. 2 (1623). 

Similarly wonted, accustomed, “ wont- 
ed sight ” (Midsum. N, Dream, iii. 2), is 
just woned- d, ivont or waned being the 
past parte, of to icon, to be used to, to 
dwell. 

On the other hand, many verbs ending 
in -d or -t have been mistaken as past 
participles, and altered accordingly ; 
as sprain for spraind (0. Fr. espreindre ); 
strain for sfraind (0. Fr. estreindre) s 
spill for spihl, cowpack for compact (Syl- 
vester, p. 138), correck (Tyndale), neg- 
leck, disrespect: (Burns). The following 
are found used as past tenses or parti- 
ciples, afflyde zz afflicted (Bogers), ac- 
cept (Monk of Evesham, p. 30), acquit 
(Shakespeare), exalt (Keats), complicate 
(Young), compact (Shakespeare), conse- 
crate, dedicate (Andrews), joperde 
(Coverdale), d*: j bale (Warkworth Chron . 
p. 59), torment, salute (Monk of Eve - 
sham). 

Wake, p. 425. Prof. Skeat says Fr. 
onaiche is from the Eng. wake, which 
he identifies with Icel. vdk, Swed. vak, 
an ice-hole, a wet place. 

Wakeful is a substitute for the 
A. Sax. wacol or wacul of the same mean- 
ing (zz Lat. vig-il). — Skeat. Compare 
Forgetful, p. 126. 

Wallet, often supposed, in accor- 
dance with its present form, to denote 
a pilgrim’s scrip or a travelling bag, as 
if derived from A. Sax. weaUian, to 
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travel, Go r. waUm, i$ shown by Prof, 
Skeat to be a turning topsy-turvy of 
waithpr watel, (1) a woven thing, (2) 
a bag. 

Wall- wort, p. 425. 

Etmlus is called in greeke Cbameacte, in 
English Wnlwurt or Danewurt. — W . Turner, 
Names af Herbes, 1546, p. 35 (E. D. Soc.). 

Wanton, p. 426. Compare :~ 

Women are mntons , and yet men cannot 
want one. — LMge, Et if hues golden Ijgac'ie, 
1590, sig. B 2 [Vyce, Remarks, #c. p. 296]. 

Wabeison by a curious blunder is 
used by Sir W. Scott in the sense of a 
u note of assault” (note in he. tit.), as 
if it were a worry soun, or warlike 
sound (n Fr. guerrier son or son de 
guerre). The word really means pro- 
tection, help, old Eng. warisoun, from 
old Fr. warison, gaoison, safety, and is 
ultimately the same word as garrison. 
See Skeat, s.v. 

Or straight they sound their warrison, 

And storm and spoil thy garrison. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel , IV. xxiv. 

Warty, a Lancashire corruption of 
wmk-dmj or working day, e.g. “ warty 
clooas,” work-day clothes, “ He’s at it. 
Sunday and warty ” (E. D. Soc.). 

Wasp, a perversion of the true form 
waps, still commonly used in prov. 
English, A. Sax. romps (probably that 
which waps , strikes, or stings), from a 
desire to assimilate it to the Lat. vespa 
(Skeat). Compare wisp for old Eng. 
wips, hasp for haps, clasp for claps , ash for 
ate, task for tax ; and see Duck above. 

Wave, that which fluctuates or un- 
dulates up and down, from old Eng. 
wa/uen, A, Sax. waftan, to waver (com- 
pare A. Sax. wcefre, wandering, rest- 
less, Icel. vafra, to wabble), has super- 
seded the old word wawe, a word of 
distinct origin, with which it was no 
doubt confounded. Or perhaps waive 
was altered to warn from a supposed 
connexion with the verb. “ Wawe, of 
the see or other water, flustrum, fluc- 
tus ” ( Prompt . Purr.), akin to looLvdgr, 
Goth, wegs, a wave, Ger. ivoge, Fr. 
vague, a billow, is properly that which 
wags or wanders, from A. Sax. wagian 
(Goth, wagjan). 

pa goodes in jbis world * ben lyk f>is grete 
waives. 

Vision of P. Plowman. A. ix. 35. 


Waxy, p. 428. Wm, to ha ang§f #i 
vexed, is evidently identical with Scot 
urn, t.c. vex, as in the following :~~* 

And mak thi self als mery as yhoue may, 

It helpitb not thus fore to mx al way. 

Lancelot of the Laik, 1, 156 (ab. 1490). 

Weat her-bbaten, apparently beater 
or buffeted by the weather, is probably 
a corruption of the expression mother- 
3 bitten also found, i.e. bitten or corroded 
by the weather, which is the Scand 
phrase, e.g. Swed. md&r-Uten, Horweg, 
veder-biten, tanned by exposure to the 
weather (Skeat). With this we may 
compare the idiom hunger -htitm (A. V, 
Job xviii. 12) used by Cheke and Mar- 
ston (see Bible Word-book, s.v.) f and 
eye-bite , to fascinate (Holland). 

A weather-bitten conduit of many king’s 
reigns. — Shakespeare , Winter** Tale, v. 2, 60, 
1 hent him 

Bootlesse home, and Weather-beaten backe. 

1 Hen . 1 V. in. 1 (1623). 

This wether-beaten fieres-bird could not be 
satisfied with thus much. — Tell-Trothes New- 
yeares Gift , 1593, p. 12 (Shaks. Soc,). 

We were bo whether-beatyn that of force we 
were glad to return e bake agayn. — Narra- 
tives of the Reformation, p. 210 (Camden 
Soc.), 

Wench. I find that Prof. Skeat’s 
account of this word agrees closely with 
mine, which was written independently. 
He points out, as I have done, that the 
transitions of meaning through A. Sax, 
wencel, wench, old Eng. wenchcl, Mod. 
Eng. it tench, are (1) totterv, weak, (2) 
an infant of either sex, (3) one of the 
weaker sex, a girl. 

Compare Lancashire wankle , weak, 
unstable, tottery (A. Sax. ivancol), 
“ That bame’s terble wankle on its 
legs ” (E. D. Soc. Glossary, p. 277). 

As God bad bi Sara ? kast out |>e wench and 
her son. — Apology for the Lollards, p. 74 
(Camden Soc.), 

That he should drench 
Lord, lady, groom and wench 
Of an the Troyans nation. 

Chancer, House, of Fame , bk. i. 

Wench was formerly used in a speci- 
fic sense, as it is still sometimes pro- 
vineially, for a female infant, a little 

r ’rl, in contrast to “a knave child.” 

Sunday School urchin Once protested 
he had no wish to be born again foi 
fear he should be bora % wench. Com- 
pare the following : — 
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M delate Iiwevetd fj*om the sayde hawse in 
London I hadde too chyidearne borne ther, 
a bove and a whence (wench), ^-Narratives of 
the Reformation (ab. 1561 ), p. 171 (Camden 
Sac.). 

He sayd, Depart : for the wenche is not 
4ead» hut sleepetli. — Matt . ix. 24, Rhetm 
Vers., 1582. 

With the restriction of wench to 
females, originally meaning a young or 
feeble person of either sex, compare 
girl, used in old English for any child, 
a boy as well as a girl, and similarly 
harlot. 

A-$eyn Codes heste * Gurles pei gee ten. 

Vision of P. Plowman , A. x. 155. 

Cramer for gurles * 1 gon furste to write. 

Id. xi. 131. 

Compare It. meechina, a maid, a ser- 
vant, old Fr. meschin, mcschim, young 
person, the idea being that of a weak- 
ling, a tender person, from It. meschino, 
Sp. mezquino, Fr. mesquin , poor, wretch- 
ed, Norm. Fr. meschm , young (Vie de 
St. Auban, 1. 1840), all from Arab. 
meelcin, poor. 

Wheel of August, a popular name 
for the 1st of August : — 

Till Lammas Day called August’s Wheel , 
When the long corn stinks of Camomile. 

Svxiimon , Weather Folk-lore , p. 263. 

An old name for it was “ the gule of 
August,” Norm. Fr. la goule d' August, 
Low Lat. gula Augusti (as if the throat, 
i.e. entrance or beginning, of August). 
See Hearne, Glossary to Robt. of Glou- 
cester , pp. 679, 680 (ed. 1810) ; Hamp- 

f >n, Med. Aevi Kalendcvrium, ii. 192. 

11 these words are merely corruptions 
<jf A. Sax. gedla (sometimes spelt gehhel), 
a festival, Yule (Icel. jdl) ; originally 
probably revelry or noisy merriment, 
akin to yell, old Eng. yowl, yollen. 
An old popular outcry was, ule, ule! 
(Hearne), or yule ! youle l (Thoms, 
Anecdotes and Traditions, pp. 81, 85). 

Whebry, a light boat, is an Angli- 
cised form (for wherif) of Icel. hverfr, 
easily turning, crank, by assimilation 
to Eng. words like ferry , navy. So 
hasty for old Eng. hastif, and jolly for 
■ (See Skeat.) 

' •; While, p. 488, for wile, to beguile. 

■- 

! Whether to deceive the time, or to bestow 
.it well, Ahasuerua shall spend his restless 
Iwmri m the Chronicles of his time.— Bp. 


. Hall, 

179, ed. Pratt). 

Ilow shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight 1 
Midsummer Night’s Dream , v. 1, 40. 

Perhaps you will be glad to hear some 
tales to white away the time. — J. if. Short- 
house, John Ingkmnt, ii. 51. 

1 felt inclined to stretch my limbs, and 
take up a hook at hand, and white away the 
time. — Mrs. Oliphant, Life of Ed. Irving, p. 
146. 

Wild, frequently used in old authors 
for the weald (old Eng. wceld, wold, 
open country, A. Sax. weald, a wood or 
wold) of Kent, as if it meant a wild or 
uncultivated region, a wildwnese. Thus 
“in the weeld” [of Kent]. — Caxton, 
Recuyell, is printed “in the wide ” in 
Copland’s ed. See Skeat, s.v. Weald , 
who also cites: — 

I was borne in the wulde of Kent. — Lyly, 
Euphues , p. 268 (ed. Arber). 

There s a Franklin in the wilde of Kent 
hath brought three hundred Markes with 
him in Gold. — Shakespeare, 1 Hen. 1 V . ii. 1 
(1623). 

Compare : — 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go. 

Goldsmith , The Hermit. 

Will-o’-the wisp, p. 440. In the 
citation from the Troy Booh (i.e. The 
Destruction of Troy , E.E.T.S.),for wyU 
read wyll(~ astray, wandering), and 
see note in loco, p. 492. 

Wiss, p. 448, 1. 4. For “wed (to 
know),” read “ wat , I know, witan, to 
know.” 

Wistful, p. 448. Prof. Skeat thinks 
that wishful was assimilated to wistly, 
earnestly (for wisly), used by Shake- 
speare. ; 

Witch-elm, p. 448. Prof. Skeat says 
that wych, old Eng. wice, is from A. Sax, 
wican, to bend, as if the drooping tree. 

Wit-safe, p. 444. Compare the old 
form wichsafe. 

Beseiching hyrae be wold wichsaif to wende 
To camelot the Cetee. 

Lancelot of the Laik, \. 3&7. 

Wittall, p. 445. Compare also 
Two staring horns, I often said, 

But ill become a sparrow’s head ; 

But then, to set that balance even, / 

Your cuckold sparrow goe# to Heaven. . 
Prior , ' The Turtle 



WITTICISM ( 662 ) WOUND 


The Cuckoo then on every tree 
Mocks married men. 

Love's Labour's Lost , v. 2, 909. 

Witticism, a coinage of Dryden’s, 
is put for unity -ism by false analogy to 
criticism , Gallicism , fanaticism, solo- 
cism, where the c is organic. 

Woman, p. 446. for tvimman (wife* 
man), 

Ihc am ibore to love 

Such wimmun *o knowe. 

King Horn , 1. 418. 

[I am too low born to know such a woman.] 

With wife (femina), still used provin- 
cially for any female, married or un- 
married (e.g. Lonsdale and Cleveland 
dialects), originally the “ weaver ” or 
spinster, compare the Madagascan 
expression “ spin die- child ” for a girl 
(J. Sibree, The Great African Island , 
1880 ). 

The origin of liman or Icmman (lief* 
man) seems to have been forgotten at 
an early date, as we find 

What ! leuestow, kne lemmun , that i the leue 
wold l 

William of Palerne, 1, 2 > >8, 

which is quite the same as if we used 
the expression “ dear darling.” 

Wonders, p. 447. The Cornish 
gwander is weakness, infirmity, from 
gw an, weak (compare Eng. wan, Lat. 
vanus , Goth, wans), — Wiliams, Lexi- 
con G ornu - Britannicu m. 

Wondrous is an assimilation to words 
likemarvellous of the older form wonders, 
properly an adverb (like needs) from adj. 
wonder , wonderful, a shortened form 
of wonderly. Compare “ 'wonders dere ” 
(wondrous dear). — Test, of Love; “Ye 
be wonders men.” — Skelton ; “A my- 
racle wrought so wonder sly." — Sir T. 
More (Skeat). Compare Righteous, 
p. 825. 

And eke therof she dyd make his face ; 

Full lyke a raayd it was, a wonders case ! 

S. Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure , p. 188 
(Percy Soc.). 

Woof, so spelt because supposed to 
be an immediate derivative of weave 
(like weft), is a corruption, says Prof. 
Skeat, of Mid. Eng. oof, which is a 
shortened form of A. Sax. &wef for on- 
wef, i.e. on tveh, the web laid on the 
warp. Thus tlie w ought to be in the 


middle of the word instead of at the 
beginning. 

Oof threde for webbynge, trama. — Prompt, 
Pan. 

Lynnen that hath a lepre in the oof, or in 
the werpe. — Wyclijfe, Lev . xiii. 47. 

Wore, the preterite of the verb to 
wear , is an assimilation, by analogy, 
to Ime from bear, tore from tear, &o,, 
of old Eng. wared . 

On his bak this sherte he wered al naked. 

Chaucer, The Motikes Tale, 1. 3320. 
Codes seruyse heo kurde alout, & werede Imrde 
here. 

Robert of Gloucester, Chronicle , p. 434. 

Similarly stuck, used in the sense of 
was fixed or adhered (~ Lat. 1 we sit), as 
“ he stuck in the mud,” should be pro- 
perly sticJced , A. Sax. sticode , past tens© 
of stichm, to stick fast, e.g. “ Seteldsticca 
sticode riu'li his lieafod.” — fudges iv. 
22; “he sfykede faste ” — Seven Sages, 
1. 1246 (Skeat). It has been assimilated 
to shirk rr old Eng. stoke, part parte, 
of sicken, to pierce or stab. 

Wormwood, p. 440. 

This thapsia, this wermoote, and elebre. 

Pul l ad iu a on Hushomlrie (ab. 1420), 
1.1044. 

Absinthium . . .in englishe wormwwl, in 
Duclie wermout. — Turner, Name* of Herlm , 
1MH, p. 7 (E. D. 8.). 

By the juice of worm- woode, thou hast a bitter 
braine ! 

Marstan, What yon Will , ii. 1. 

Wound, p. 449. Scott, however, also 
uses winded incorrectly for wound, 
curved, bent. * 

Small streams which winded by the ham- 
lets of wooden huts . — Anne of Gejev stein, ch. f. 

Upon the church 1 cades the trumpets 
sounded, the cornets winded , and the quiri- 
sters sung an an theme.' — Stow, Annals, p. 
1281 (1600). 

Other instances of wrongly formed 
past tenses are rove for reeved ( ~ reef- 
ed), from reeve, to make a reef (Dut. 
reef) ; and strung, often used incor- 
rectly for stringed, from string, to fur- 
nish with strings, from the false analogy 
of brung from bring, stung from sting, 
&c., e. g. “ He strung his bow.” 

As sweet and musical 

As brightApollo’s lute, strung with his hair. 

Shakespeare, Love's Lob. Lost , iv. 3, 343. 
Divinely- warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

Milton , Christ's Nativity, 1. 97. 
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Wounded knee, or Sore knee , the 
generally accepted meaning of Tsui - 
goal), the name of the Supreme Being 
among the Hottentots, with an expla- 
natory legend attached that he once 
received a wound in the knee in his 
conflict with Gaunab, the spirit of evil, 
is due to a mistaken folk-etymology. 
Tsu means red-coloured, bloody, as 
well as wounded, sore ; and goab , 
meaning origin alty a “ comer ” or 
a goer,” is used not only for the knee 
(the walking joint), but for the ap- 
proaching day, the dawn ; and there is 
little doubt that the Hottentot deity 
was properly a personification of the 
“ red dawn,” the morning, and not a 
deification, as long imagined, of a cer- 
tain lame-kneed medicine-man (Hahn; 
M. Miiller; Nineteenth Gent. No. 59, 
p. 123). 

A somewhat similar kind of mis- 
understanding of a name is seen in 
Michaho , “ The Great Hare,” the Ame- 
rican Indian sun-god, which originally 
was intended to denote “The Great 
White One,” the god of the silvery 
dawn ( Vaube ), mi chi meaning “ great,” 
and wabos , both “ hare” and “ white ” 
(Fiske, Myths and Myth-makers , p. 154). 
In classical mythology the monstrous 
figment of Athene springing from the 
head of Zeus is probably a misunder- 
standing of her name Trito-geneia , i.e. 
daughter of Tritos, the god of the 
waters and air (cf. Triton, Amphitrite), 
as if “ head-born,” from ZEolic iritd, 
the head (Br<5al; Cox, Aryan Mytho- 
'hgy, i. 228). Compare the legends 
that have grown around Scaleita , a 
u staircase «’ or passage in the Alps, as 
if called from the skeletons of certain 
Moors long ago destroyed there (Fiske, 
p. 72); Bursa , the citadel of Carthage 
(Heb. bozrah ), as if named from the 
hide (Greek bursa) employed by Dido 
(Kenrick, Phmmcia , p. 148 ; see above, 
p. 528) ; Damascus , the traditional 
scene of Abel’s murder (Chaucer, 
Monkes Tale; Shakespeare, 1 Hen. VI. 
i. 8), as if the field of blood, from Heb, 
dam, blood (B, Gould, Legends of Old 
Test Characters , vol. i.). The myths 
that grew up at Lucerne around Mount 
Pilatus (Scott, Anne of Geier stain, ch. i. ; 
Buskin, Mod. Painters, v. 128) are 
supposed to be due to a false etymo- 
logy of Mons Pihakis (above, p. 550). 


But see Smith’s Bib. Did . ii. 875 
Babel, the town of “ confusion ” (above 
p. 518), is a Hebrew interpretation ol 
Semitic Bab-il , “the gate of the god, 1 
which is also the meaning of its Acca- 
dian name Ka-Dingira (Len orman t 
Chaldean Magic, p. 853 ; Hist. Ancienm 
dc V Orient, i. 88). 

Woundy, used in prov. English and 
slang as an intensive adverb meaning 
very, exceedingly, as “ ivountkj cold,” 
apparently from -wound, like its vulgai 
synonyms plaguy from plague and 
bloody from blood. It is really a cor- 
ruption of wonder, formerly used adver- 
bially, as “ Mine heart is wonder woe." 
Ford lias “ woundy bad ” (Morris, Hist. 
Eng. Grammar, p. 190, 3rd ed.). Com- 
pare Ger ,wunder-gross(“ wonder-great”) 
— woundy great, luunder-scJwn, &c. 
An old form was wunder, from old Eng. 
adverb wundrum, whence came wonders , 
wonderfully, Mod. Eng. wondrous, as 
in “ wondrous wise,” “ Manners won- 
drous winning ” (Goldsmith). See also 
F. C. B. Terry, N. and Q. 6th S. v. 156. 

These tidings liketh me wonder well. 

llyckescorner, O. E. Plum, i. 166 (llaalitt). 

I vvis, I wax wonder bold. 

The World and the Child , 1522. 
They war not manie men of weir 
But. they war wonder true. 

Battle of Bubnnnes ( Da lye U , Scot. 

Poems of 1 6th Cent . ). 

Indeed there is a woundy luck in names, 
sirs . . . 

Yes, you have done woundy cures, gossip 
Clench. 

B. J orison, Tale of a Tub, iv. %($uh init.). 

Wrinkle, p. 452. This word for a 
cunning trick or artful dodge was pro- 
bably associated popularly with wrinkle , 
a fold or plait, as if it meant an involved 
proceeding, a piece of “ duplicity ” ( du- 
plex ) or double-foldedness, as opposed 
to what is plain or “simple” (Lat. sim- 
plex, “-one-fold ” ; Scot, afald , honest). 
Cf. “ God’s wisdom has many folds.” 
- Job xi. 6 (Heb.). 

Palmer, as he was a man symple and with - 
outeall w rone kies off cloked col usyone, opened 
to hym his whole intent. — Narratives of the 
Rtf ormu lion , p. 102 (Camden Soc,). 


Y. 

Yearn, an old verb meaningto grieve 
or mourn, found in the Elizabethan 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


dramatists, is an alteration of old Eng. 
ern (Chaucer), a corruption of em, 
ermen, A. Sax. yrman , to grieve (from 
earns wretched), by assimilation to the 
more common word yearn , to long for 
(A. Sax. gyman). See Skeat, s.v. So 
yemful (Nares) = prov. Eng. ernful , 
sad. 

My manly heart dotherwe . . . forFalstaffe 
bee is dead, and wee must erne therefore. — 
Shakespeare, Hen. V. 1623 (ii. 3, 1. 6). 

Yellow-hammer, p. 453. So Prof. 
Skeat, who compares Ger. gelb-ammer , 
Low Ger. geel-emerhen. 

Yeoman, p. 454. Prof. Skeat holds 
this word to be from a hypothetical 
A. Sax. gd-man , 'he. “ village-man,” cor- 
responding to Fris. gaman, a villager, 
from gd , Fris. ga, a district or village. 
The usual old Eng. form is yeman , and 
the Cleveland and Lonsdale pronun- 
ciation is still ycmman . 

Ilorseley with an-other broad Arrow 
strake the ymman through the braine. 

Sir A. Bart ton, 1. 221 ( Percy Fol. 

MS. iii. 413). * 


Hessians, p. 170. That this word is 
much older than the time of the Georges, 
and in fact identical with the old word 
husearn , is corroborated by the fact that 
Peter Heylin, writing in 1633, men- 
tions that by an aot of Edward IY. no 
cobbler in the city of London was al- 
lowed to sell on Sundays “ any shoos, 
husearn ( i.c . boots), or Galoolies ” (His- 
tory of the Sabbath , pt. 2, ch. vii.). 

Rosined, a prov. Eng. word for in- 
toxicated, fuddled (Lonsdale, Craven), 
as if primed and mellowed with drink 
as a fiddler’s bow is with rosin, is really 
a corruption of Dan. rusende, fuddled, 
intoxicated, from rwas, inebriation, 
Swed. rus, drunkenness, rusa, to fuddle, 
rusig , tipsy. See Rose, p. 330, Rouse, 
p. 332, Row, p. 604. The word being 
mistaken for a past participle, a verb h 
rosin, to drink to intoxication, natural!} 
followed, as “He rosins hard” (R. R, 
Peacock, Lonsdale Glossary) ; and rom< 
is drink given to a musician playing 
iZ for dancers (Slang Diet.). 


THE END. 
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Latin Prose Lessons. By Prof, Church, M.A. 6th Edit. Fcap. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 

By T. Collins, M.A. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 3rd Edit. 3*. 64. 

Seala Grmca : a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Bev. J. W. 

Davis, M.A.* and R. W. Baddeley, M.A. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

Bv the Bev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Eologee Latinse ; or, First Latin Beading-Book, with English Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. 8ro. 2a. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. 

2a. 6d. Key, 4s. 

A Latin Verse-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. Key, 5a. 

Analecta Grseoa Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Edit. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Key, 5s. 

Florileglum Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. 
New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

By the Bev. F. E. Gbetton. 

A First Cheque-book for Latin Verse-makers. 1*. 64. 

A Latin Version for Masters. 2*. 64. 

Beddenda; or Passages with Parallel Hints for Translation into 
Latin Prose and Yerse. Crown 8vo. 4>a, 6d. 

Beddenda Beddita (see next page). 

By H. A. Hodden, LL.D. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 8th Edition. Post 8vo. 7a. 0d, 

Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic Iambic Verse. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Part 133. Seleet Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 

3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 8a. 
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Folia Silvulaa, sire Eclog® Poetaram Angliooram in Latimnn et 
Grseoum converses. 8vo. Vol. 1. 10s. Gd, Vol. II. 12s. 

Follorum Centuries. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose. 7th Edition, Post 8vo. 8s, 


TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &o. 

* # * Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prized. 

^sohylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. Gd. - 

Translated into English Yerse by Anna Swanwick. Post 

8vo. 5s. 

Anthologia Grseca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 

By P. St, John Thackeray. 4th and Cfieaper Edition. 16xno. 4s. 6d. 
Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 
Nterius to BoSthius, with Notes, By Rot. F. St. John Thackeray. Revised 
and Cheaper Edition. lGmo. 4s. 6d. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Sasculare. In English Yerse by 
J. Conington, M.A. 8th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Yerse by J. Coning- 

ton, M.A. 5th edition. 6s. 6d . 

Illustrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, M.A. The 

text revised with Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. Large 8vo. 11. Is. 
Horace’s Odes. Englished and Imitated by various hands. Edited 
by C. W. F. Cooper. Crowd 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Mvsse Etonenses, sive Carminvm Eton© Conditorvm Delectvs. 
By Richard Okes. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Propertius. Yerse translations from Book V., with revised Latin 
Text. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Philebus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M.A. Small 8vo, 4*. 

Theastetus. Translated by F. A. Paley, M.A. Small 8vo, 4s. 

Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post 

8vo. 5». 

Reddenda Reddita : Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin 
Verse Translation. By F. E. Gretton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sabrinm Corolla in hortulis BegiaB Scholae Salopiensiscontexuerunt 
tres viri floribus legenjdis. Editio tertia. 8vo. 8s. Gd . 

SeVtum Carthusianum Floribus trium Seculorum Con text um. By 
W. H. Brown. 8vo. 14s. 

Theocritus. In English Yerse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A, Crown 

8vo. [Neu> Edition preparing. 

Translations into English and Latin, By C. S. Calverley, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

By R. C. Jebb, M.A. ; H. Jackson, M.A,, and W. E. Currey, 

M. A Crown 8vo. 8s. 

into Greek and Latin Yerse. By B. C. Jebb. 4to. doth 

gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Between Whiles. Translations by B, H, Kennedy. 2nd Edition 
revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. Post 8vo. 6s. 

By T. H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post 8vo. 8s. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.R.S. 14th Edition. Post8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Biley. 

Post 8vo. 5s. With Index Verborom, 6s. 

A History of Roman Literature. By W. S. Teufiel, Professor at 
the University of Tilbingen. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2 volfl. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge. 4th Edition 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. Part 1, 2s. 6d. ; Parts 2 to 6, Is. each. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Accidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.A. la . 

Latin Versification. Is. 

Notabilia Qusedam ; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Con- 
struction, New Edition. Is. 

Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J, Tate, 
M.A. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1*. 

Greek V erbs. A Catalogue of V erbs, Irregular and Defective ; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation. 
Rules for formation of tenses, Ac, Ac. By J, S. Baird, T.C.D. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. Now Edition. Is . 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. 8. 

Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. G. Rutherford. Is. 

Greek Accidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, la. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Whitworth’s Choice and Chance. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6a. 
McDowell’s Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry. 

3rd Edition. 6s. 

Vyvyan’s Trigonometry. 3 a. Gd. [Just published. 

Taylor’s Geometry of Conics. Elementary. 3rd Edition. 4a* 6d. 
Aldis’s Solid Geometry.' 3rd Edition. 6>. 

Garnett’s Elementary Dynamics. 2nd Edition. 6a. 

— — Heat, an Elementary Treatise. 2nd Edition. 3a* 6d. 
Walton’s Elementary Mechanics (Problems in). 2nd Edition. 6a. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the 
Universities , Schools , and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations* Fcap. Svo. 

Arithmetic. By Rev.C.Elsee, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 10th Edit. 8$. 3d. 
Algebra. By the Rev. 0. Elsee, M.A. 6th Edit. 4s. 

Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 8s. 6<£ 

A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. By 

J. Watson, M.A. 5th Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Algebra. Progressive Course of Examples. By Rev. W. F. 
M‘Michael,M.A., and B. Prowde Smith, M.A. 2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers. 4s. 6d. 

Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
4th Edition. 4s. 

Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

4th Edition. 4s. 6d. Solution to the Examples. 4s. 

Elementary Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. 

Besant, M.A. Lin the Tress. 

Statics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s. 
Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 10th Edit. 4 s. 
Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 6*. 

Newton’s Frlncipia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Trigonometry, Elementary. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s. 6 d. 
Optics, Geometrical. With Answers. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 3s. 6 d. 
Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Yyvyan. 3rd Edit. 4 s. 3d. 

Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 
4th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
on the. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Music, Text-book of. By H, C. Banister. 9th Edit, revised. 5s. 

« Concise History of. By Rev, H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 

Oxon. 5th Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See foregoing Series . 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Text-Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 

4s. 6d, Part I. 2s. 6d. Part IX. 2s. 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J, Hose. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 3d. 
Exercises separately. Is. 

The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

10th Edition. 8vo. 6 a. 

— The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C. P. 

Mason, B.A, 2nd Edition, Fcap Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Enunciations and Figures to Euolid's Elements. By Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. Is. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition revised. 6s. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A, 4th Edit. 
4s. 6d. Solution to the Examples. 4s. 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, 
M. A. [In the press. 

Elementary Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor, D.D. 3rd Edit. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geometry of Conics. 
By C. Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s 
College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Bev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 8$. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 
M.A. 5a. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plano Geometry. By W. P. 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16#. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16a. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aidis, 
M.A. 2nd Edition revised. 8vo> 8s. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 
O’Brion, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A.- 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Statics, Elementary. By H, Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

. Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 16a. 
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Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 10th Edition. 4*. 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 
New Edition revised. 10a. 6d. 

Dynamics of a Particle, A Treatise on the. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[Preparing. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. S. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2a. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2nd Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 

Newton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H, Evans, MJL 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Fcap, 8vo. cloth. 4s, 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By R. Main, M.A. 8vo. 14#. 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ‘Astronomic 
Physique * of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium o-f 
Facts and Formulas in. By G. E. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ‘ Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.* 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin’s Collection of Problems and Examples. 

By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 

Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. By J. Taylor. 8yo. 
7s. 6d. 

Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 
S. Fenwick, F.E.A.S. 8vo, 12s. 

Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 
Eev. J. Challis, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. By Bev. j, Challis, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

[In the press . 

% Iron and Steel. By Prof. A. K. Huntington, of King’s College. 

[ Preparing. 

8. Gotten Manufacture. By Rickard Marsden, Esq., of Man- 
chester. [Preparing. 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones. By W. H. Preece, F.R.S. 

[Preparing. 

5. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A. ; H. Powell, B.A. ; 

and John Hopkhnson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. fn the press. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Home and the Campagna. By B. Bum, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Flans. With Appendix. 4to. 31, 3s, 

Old Home. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Modem Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5 vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Kings of Home. By Dr. T, H. Dyer. Bvo, 16$. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s, 8d. 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal Cvo. Cloth. 11. &>. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8vo. 14s. each. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 

C. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Yol, I. 
16s. Yol. II. 14s. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-15. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes, 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Student’s Text-Book of English and General History. By 

D. Beale. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vola. 5s. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 

Bginhard’s Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M. A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Outlines of Indian History. By A W. Hughes. Small post 
8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

ATLASES. 

An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 

first Classical Maps. By the Bev. J. Tate, M.A. Brd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GTJAGK. With Dr. Matin’ s Etymology. 1 vol., 1628 Pages, 3000 Illus- 
trations* 21s. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustra- 
tions, 1919 Pages, 31s. 6d. 

*Th» best practical English Dictionary extant.’— Quarterly Hevi&w, 1873. 

Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 

Now Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
beet Authorities. By Dr. Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6a.; half russia, g. 15s. 6dL; russia, 61. 12s. Supplement 
separately. 4to. 12s. 

An Bvo. Edit, without the Quotations, 15s. j half russia, 20s. ; russia, 24s. 

Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 Words and 
Meanings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T. L. O. Davies. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Rev. A. S. Palmer, iintheprm. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 

LL.D., Yale College. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Philological Essays. By T. H. Key,'M.A., F.R.S. Bvo. 10$. 6ct 

Language, its Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A., 

F.R.S. 8 vo. 14s. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 

deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post Svo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy8vo. 16$. 

Bible English. By T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford. 5th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 

rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, DJD. Srd Edition, enlarged. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beau- 

mont, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 


DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

t « 

Novum Testamentum GraBcum, Textus Stephanie!, 1550. By 
F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. Also on 
, Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound. 12s. 

By the same Author , 

Codex Bezee Gantabrigiensis. 4to. 26$. 

A Full Collation of the Godex Sinaitious with the Reoeived Text 
of the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Fcap. Bvo. 5s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament For English 
Readers. Grown 8vo. 6s. 
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The New Testament for English Headers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 12«. Yd. I. Part II. 2nd Bait. 10a. 0d. 
Yol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16a. Vol. II. Part H. 2nd Bdit. 16a. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. VoL I. 6th 
Bdit. 11. 8a. Yol. II. 6th Bdit. 11. 4a. Vol. III. 5th Bdit. 18a. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Bdit. 18a. Vol. IV. Part II. 4th Edit. 14a. Vol. IV. 11. 12a. 

Companion to -the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
4th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, Ac* 
By the Very Rev, J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 4th Edition, 
18a. Vol. II. 4th Edit. 16a. 

Abridged for Schools. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

History of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd 

Edition. -Post 8vo. 5a. 

History of the Creeds. By J. R. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 

Common Prayer. Bv Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small post ,8vo. 4$. Gd. 

The Hew Table of Lessons Explained. By Rev. W. G, Humphry, 
B.D. Fcap. Is, 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year, By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 

3 vols. 8vo. 54s. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Rev. W. Denton, A. M. 2y»la. 36a Sold 
separately. 

Commentary on the Acts. By Rev, W. Denton, A.M, Yol. I. 
8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 14s. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. 0th Edit, 
Fcap. 2s. 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 4th 

Edition, revised. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Rev. E. J. - 
Boyce. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

Church Teaching for the Church’s Children. An Exposition 
of the Catechism. By the Rev. F, W. Harper. Sq. fcap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 3rd Edition. Cloth, Ss.j or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher s Manual of Christian Instruction. By . 
Rev. M. F. Sadler. 21st Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Chris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d.; calf, 4s. 6d. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion ; with Introduction and Index by 
Rev. Dr. Steere. New Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

— — ~ Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation OR 
Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. Syo. 2s. 6d. 
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Leotores on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Kent’s Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D. Hew and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 


FOREIGN 'CLASSICST 

A series for me in Schools, with English Notes , grammatical and 
explanatory , and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions . 
Fcap . 8 vo. 

Sohiller'a ’Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 3rd Edit. 6s. 6d. 
Or the Lager and Picoolomini, 3s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, $s, 6d. 

i— Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 3s. 6d. 

Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 3*. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
E. Wolf el. 2s. 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire, By L. Direy. 4th Edition. 3s. 6 d. 

Aventures de T616maque, par F6n61on. By C. J. Delille, 2nd 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. 14th Edition. 3s. 
Picoiola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 11th Thousand. 3s. 6 d. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pro- 

nunciation. By W. Brobner. Post 8vo. 4s. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. 9th Edition, revised. 2s. 6d. 

French Primer, By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 4th Edit. 
Is. 

Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
Le ’Nouveau Tresor ; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M. E. S. 16th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

F. E. A. GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 

First French Book. Fcap 8vo. 76th Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Second French Book. 37th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 14th Thousand. 
12mo. 2s. 

Select Fubles of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 

Histolres Amueantes et Instructlves. With Notes. 14th Thou- 
sand. Fcap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 




u 


George Bell and Sons’ 


Practical Snide to Modem French Conversation. 12th Thou- 

Band. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 4th Edition. Peep. 

8vo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
the best English Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Key, 6s. 

*»»ateur8 mb. oui 

y '-'revised. 5a. 

Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

10th Thousand. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions, 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 5s. 

Modem Freneh-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 

Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 12s, 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 25s.) 


GOMBEBT’S FBENCH DEAMA. 


Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Molidre, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 
Gomberfc. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Case. Fcap. 8vo. Is. each; 
sewed, 6d. Contents. 

Moliere ; — Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Qentilhomme. Le 
Tartu f¥e. Le Malade Imaginaire. Los Femmes Savautes. Les Fonrberies 
de Scapin. Les Prdeiouses Ridicules. L’Ecole des Femmes. L'Ecole des 
Maris. Le M^decin malgr<3 Lui. 


Racine PhMre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^nie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Th^baide ; or, Les Freres Ennemis. Andromaque. Britannicus. 

P. Corneille : — Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 


Voltaire Zaire. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr Buchheim. 

7th Edition Fcap. 4s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Bev. A. C. 

Clapin and F. Holl Mailer. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 2 6d. 

Kotzebue's Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W. Stromberg. 1*. 


ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 

LL.D., of Yale College. Fcap. 8vo, Is, 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

18th Edition, Post 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 

E. Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fcap. 8vo. 

10th Thousand. Cloth. M, 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 

18mo. New Edition. Is. 
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Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Glasses. 
28th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2?. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. 77th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 8th Thou- 
sand. Crown 8m 3«. 6d. 

English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 1$. 

Edited for Middle- Class Examinations . 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. 3rd Edit. Post 8vo. 
2 *. 

Book II. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2 s. 

— Book III. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Cowper’s Task, Book II. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Thomson’s Spring. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 

• Winter. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Practical Hints on Teaching. By Bey. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 2a. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, Is. 6d. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Eev. 

W. W. Skeat, Prof, of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge University. 2s. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong Svo. I2s. Sold 
also in parts at Is. each. 

Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Geographical Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S« 
12mo. 2s. 

The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2a. coloured. 

London’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. Bevised 
by W. 0. Dallas, F.LS. 5s. 

Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Bcap. 2s. 6d. 

The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. B. 
Hayward. 3rd Edit, revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. 4s. 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. StSekhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post Svo. 5s. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to, 
3». 6d. x 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By F/Crellin, Accountant. 

Crown 8vo 3a. 6d. 



16 George Bell and Sons' Educational Works. 


Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 

Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d.— School Reader. By J. TUleard. Is.— Poetry Book 
for Schools. Is. — The Life of Joseph. Is. — The Scripture Parables. By the 
Rev. J. E. Clarke. Is. — The Scripture MiradeB. By the Rev. J. E, Clarke. 
1«,— The New Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Is. — The 
Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, Is.*— The Story of 
Runyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Is.— The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Crompton. Is.— The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton* Is. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 

The Cat and the Hen ; Sam and his Dog Red-leg ; Bob and Tom Lee is A 

Wreck The New-born Lamb ; Rosewood Box ; Poor Pan ; Wise Dog The 

Three Monkeys Story of a Cat, told by Herself The Blind Boy ; The Mute 

Girl; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood The Dey and the Knight ; The New 

Bank-note ; The Royal Yisit ; A King’s Walk on a Winter's Day Queen Bee 

and Busy Bee Gull's Crag, a Story of the Sea. 

First Book of Geography. By C. A. Johns. Is. 


BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the 'Books for Young Readers’ have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
esting stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters and 
Syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading, 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Beady. Post 8 vo. Strongly bound. 

Masterman Heady. By Captain Manyat, KN. Is. 6d. 

The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat, B.N. Is. 6d. 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is, 

Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Is. 

Robinson Crusoe. 1*. M. 

Andersen's Banish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is . ' 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is. 

Grimm’s German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. 1*. „ 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. 1*. 

Marie ; or, Glimpses of Life in France. By A. R. Ellis. 1*. 
Poetry for Boys, By D. Munro. Is. 

Edgeworth’s Tales ; a Selection. Is. 

Great Englishmen ; Short Lives for Young Children. Is. 

Others in Preparation . 
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